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A- HISTORY  OF   THE  WAE 

BITWVfeir 

QREAT  BRITATN  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

PV&INOTHB  YEARS  18tS,  181S,  fc18l4. 
**  Perram  qao  gravec  Persn  melius  perirenL" 

DnaaDVonmT  CHuratts  oir  lan  ekjnma^^  thk 
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ih4   Berlin'  Decree  to  ike  dose  of  Mr. 
J^ereen'e  Second  AdmiMietrtUi&nk 

ilflt  Not.,  1808 8rd  Huroh,  1809. 


Am  historkAl  nan«tiT« 
wbidi  wilftiHy  offends  igiinfittmth,  or  distorts 
it  to  werrv  psrty  purposes,  is  an  impostore ; 
and:  one  thai  is  devoid  of  feeling  is  asketeton : 
throne,  uDpriaeipled ;  the  other,  spiridess  and 
forbidding.  We,  in  the  discharge  of  onr  hum^ 
ble  office^  will  strive  to  eschew  both ;  keeping 
dear,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  of  the  lively, 
bat  pnjudiced  and  disingenuous  political 
pamphlet,  on  .the  one  hand;  and  of  the 
dtf^  and  meagre  outline  of  the  mere  an- 
naliil^  on  the  othtc^-  We  write,  jealously 
obsomnt  of  trathv  so  fer  as  we  can  diaeem  it ; 
but^atf  the.  same  tim«,  we  are  not  asbttued  to 
ooafiasi  that  we*  write  with  emotion, — as  from 
tfaft^beavti — and'*  heart  tooi,  which,  to  Hs  last 
pulsation^  wiU  remahi  true,-  we  hope,  to  the' 
g^oaoaaBritUicoiistitutloii;.  To  tell  of  gradual 


where  peace^  to  either  side,  was  in  an  emin  t 
ent  degree  prosperity,  happiness,  and  wisdom; 
— this  is  our  undertaking,  and  the  occasion  of 
it  we  well  may,  as  we  do,  most  conscientiously 
deplore.  In  such  a  strife  of  brothers,  victory, 
even  on  our  own  side,  is  not  recorded  without 
pain, — ^the  pain  which  a  man  feels  when  he 
discovers  that  the  erront  of  human  conduct 
have  given  hhn  ah  enemy  where,  in  the  ties 
of  common  language  and  race.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  might  argue,  had  designed  that  he 
should  find  a  firiend.  The  late  war  with  the 
United  States,  is  not  the  only  contest  in  the 
world^s  history,  which  warns  us  that  the  per- 
manent peace  of  nations,  is  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  to  the  mere  physical  dltumstance  of 
their  being  "  g$^€i  unwM  lahii ;  **  yet  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  fought,  even  in  self* 
defence,  with  those  who  speak  the  same  tongue 
and  claim  the  same  lineage  with  ourselves, 
vAW  be  felt  to  damp  the  ardor  of  triumph  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  to  cloud  its  remem- 
brance afterwards.  To  this  feeling  we  are  not 
iiistfnsiUe;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  wouMbe 
a^fectalaon^  In  us  to  disguise  the'  satislaction  we 
derive  from  the  oonvictiott  that  the'  War  of 
ISld  wasattended  wtth,«tleast,one  goodresult.. 
U  shewed  that  Canada,  as  to  her  deliberate^' 
preferieDce  of  British  oonnootion,  and  her  devo^ 
tien  to  the  Briligh  throne,  was  sound  to  Aqk 
hearths  core.  By  dedaimersin  Congres^-wHo 
i!eFuiied  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  from  Xhm^ 


bendQ.tio  Iea<  thiiiif  intetfee^.  <ngad  ttt  clcMte; 
•Uiafla:  tft  CTcit^  tV»  ■^Wff^pg  4»*f>«#  ^f  wri 


final  cottiftioni  wfaopaiiattte^  ju^t  and  sensible  minority  in  that  LegiMikuili 


loyal^  of  Canada  was  impeached;} 
ipo^t>fi^atluiig4>f]ioa|^to'be6orrvj^'     k/L 
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bj  the  first  offered  bribe,  detached  from  its 
hollow  adherence  to  British  rule  by  the  first 
military  proclamation,  or  daunted  by  the  first 
l^leam  of  the  Republican  bayonets.  Trans- 
ported with  the  genuine  spirit  of  democratic 
inebriation,  these  Congress  declaimers  were 
neycr  able,  for  a  moment,  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  loyalty,  supeiior  to  all  the  arts  and  enchant- 
ments of  democratic  seduction,  growing  up 
to  any  extent  under  the  mOd  and  equitable 
and  parental  rule  of  Great  Britain : — of  filial 
loye  incorruptible,  inseparably  wearing  itself 
round  the  time-honored  institutions  of  a  mon- 
archy popular,  free,  and  engrossing  the  hearts 
of  its  subjects.  Disaffection,  in  their  judgment, 
prevailed  far  and  wide  in  Canada :  disaffection, 
according  to  their  confident  but  not  yery  states- 
man-like vaticinations,  was  to  afford  them  an 
easy  conquest  The  mass  of  our  population 
,  were  to  rush  into  their  arms :  very  different 
was  the  spirit  which  our  invaders,  when  they 
crossed  the  line,  found  amongst  us, — they 
found  a  spirit,  not  fondly  anticipating  their 
embrace,  but  sternly  prepared  to  grapple  with 
them  in  mortal  conflict ;  not  pliant  for  proselyt- 
ism,  but  nerved  for  battle ;  and  they  found 
that  spirit  (we  say  it  not  in  bitterness,  but  we 
«ay  it  with  honest  pride),  they  found  that 
spirit  too  much  for  them.  Their  invasion  was 
repelled ;  and  with  it  were  repelled  likewise 
their  groundless  imputations' against  the  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  of  the  Canadas  to  the  parent 
state. 

IThas  had  Canada  the  credit  of  contributing 
-her  .quota  to  the  brilliant  evidence  which  his- 
tory supplies — in  patriotic  struggles  and  sacri- 
floes  such  as  the  peasant-warfare  of  the  Tyrol, 
4tnd  the  oonfiagration  of  Moscow — that  mon- 
aroby  may  evoke  in  its  behalf  a  spirit  of  chiv- 
alrous devotion,  and  implant  a  depth  of  religi- 
ous faith,  equal  even  in  the  strengtii  and  vigor 
and  courage  of  the  moment,  to  democratic  fer- 
vor, and  infinitely  superior  to  it  in  sustained 
eflbrtand  patient  endurance. 

As  to  the  gallant  spirit  and  the  bold  joeds 
^onr  adversaries,  sorry  should  we  be-^with 
<our  eyes  open  to  their  merit — ^to  depreciate 
them  as  they,  in  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
'USf  depreciated  our  loyalty.  Whilst  we  frankly 
bev  testimony  to  their  skill  and  their  valor, 
•on 'the  lakes  and  sea  more  especially ;  whilst 
•we-eonfess  that  the  energy  and  the  success 
i  -wiAiHiidi  they  wivied  their  dimimitivsosfj 


commanded  the  respect,  and  even  awakened 
the  fears  of  Great  Britain ;  we  do  not  forget 
that  their  enterprise  by  land  ended  in  discom- 
fiture, and  that  Canada  was  greatly  instru- 
mental to  that  discomfiture.  It  was  by  the 
side  of  a  mere  handful  of  British  troops  that 
our  Canadian  militia  achieved  the  expulsion 
of  the  invading  foe ;  and,  what  is  more,  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  an  extravagant  supposition 
that,  had  the  Mother  Country  been  unable  to 
send  them  a  single  soldier,  but  regular  officers 
only,  to  discipline  and  lead  them,  their  own 
true  hearts  and  strong  arms — so  thoroughly 
was  their  spirit  roused — would,  unuded,  have 
won  the  day.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  Canada  did 
her  part,  and  nobly  too.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  think  of  casting  away  or  of  unworthily 
hiding  the  laurels  which  she  has  gained; 
though  most  sincere  is  our  desire  to  interweave 
with  them  for  aye  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Many  of  her  native  sons  who  took  up  arms  in 
her  defence,  are  still  living  amongst  us,  hon- 
ored as  they  deserve  to  be ;  and  so  long  as 
they  shall  be  spared  to  us  (and  may  Almighty 
God  spare  them  long),  we  trust  that  political 
vicissitude  will  not  bring  them  the  mortifies* 
tion  of  seeing  the  great  principle  of  British 
supremacy  for  which  they  bore  the  musket  and 
drew  the  sword,  falling  into  anything  like  gen- 
eral disrepute.  And  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
common  destiny  of  men,  they  shall  have  been 
removed,  may  their  spirit  long  survive  them, 
animating  the  bosoms  of  an  equally  galhintand 
loyal  race  in  generations  yet  unborn,  and 
cherished  as  a  pearl  of  great  price  by  an  affeo* 
tionate  mother  country,  in  **  the  adoption  and 
steady  prosecution  of  a  good  system  of  colonial 
government" 

We  proceed  now  to  take  up,  hi  the  order  of 
time,  the  causes  of  the  war. 


The  Berlin  Decree, 
21>t  November,  180S. 


PUced  in  a  position  of 
power,  apparently  im^' 
pregnable,  by  his  recent  victory  of  Jena  (14th 
Oct,  1806X  whidi  left  the  Prussian  monarchy 
.prostrate  at  his  feet :  but  smarting  stOl  widt 
the  galling  memory  of  Trafiilgar,  the  French 
Emperor  deemed  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  complete  humiliation  of  Prussia  &vora* 
ble  for  returning,  as  fiercely  and  as  fully  as  hs 
couM,  the  terrible  blow  inflicted  by  Qreal 
t  Britain  la  the  annihilation  of  his  naTj.    Disft- 
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bled  from  attempting  his  revenge  where  the 
Tuinons  catastrophe  had  befallen  him, — on  the 
sea,  from  which  his  fleets  had  been  swept  by 
the  skill  and  courage  and  maritime  genius  of 
his  island-foe ;  he  put  forth  the  full  strength 
of  his  passionate  nature  and  his  prodigious 
energies  to  accomplish  on  the  land,  whero  his 
arms  had  been  hitherto  irresistable,  those  plans 
for  the  destruction  of  British  commerce,  which 
— as  Mr.  Alison  has  described  them — were 
owing  to  "  no  momentary  burst  of  anger  or 
sadden  fit  of  exultation;  but  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  anxious  deliberation.'* 
These  plans  were  embodied  in  the  famous 
manifesto  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ^'the 
Berlin  Decree,"  having  been  issued  on  the  21st 
November,  1806,  from  the  subjugated  court 
of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia. 

The  Berlin  Decree  is  an  ordinance  familiar  to 
all,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Ali- 
Bon^s  widely  circulated  history ;  but  in  order 
to  make  our  present  publication  as  complete 
in  itself  as  we  can,  we  will  introduce  the  eleven 
articles  of  the  Decree,*  as  they  appear  in  that 
admirable  work  to  which,  no  less  than  to  its 
own  extraordinary  pretensions,  the  Berlin  De- 
cree is  likely  to  be  indebted  for  immortality. 

Rii?orou«  wecniion        ^^  '^  Undoubtedly  cor- 
ot  the  Decree.  yeet  to  consider  Buona- 

parte's anathema  against  British  commerce  as 
being,  in  one  sense,  extravagant  and  frantic, 
for  it  introduced  a  S3r8tem  of  warfare  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations,  and  the 
menaces  it  expressed  very  far  exceeded  the 
ability  of  its  author  to  carry  them  out.    It  is, 
however,  quite  contrary  to  fact,  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  rage,  and  a  proceed- 
ing utterly  Quixotic  and  impracticable.     It 
said,  in  effect,  to  Great  BriUin,--''  The  French 
Emperor  declares  that  you  shall  have  no  trade ;" 
and,  although  the  extinction  of  British  trade 
was  gro'illy  beyond  his  power,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  was  able  to  inflict  upon  it* 
and  did  inflict  upon  it^  serious  damage.    The 
Berlin  Decree  was  far  from  being  a  vapoury 
threat.    It  did  not,  by  any  means,  resolve 
itself  into  empty  ur,  but  was  rigorously  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  losses  known  to  have  been  suf- 
fered under  its  operation  were  in  many  in- 
stances  extremely    severe.       In   the  Hans 
Towns,  fbr  example,  the  proprietors  of  English 


*  See  Decree  at  end  of  chapter. 


merchandise  were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
pound for  tl^eir  valuable  goods  with  the  large 
payment  of  £800,000.  The  Beriin  Decree 
obviously,  then,  was  not — as  politicians  in  the 
United  States  would  have  it — a  dead  letter. 

BriiUh  Order  in         Pressed  by  this  un- 
Coimcii:iihJan.i8(n.     usual    and    threatening 

emergency,  the  British  Ministry  were  evidently 
forced  to  adopt  defensive  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  January,  1S07,  the  Order  in 
Council,  which  will  be  found  in  the  note 
below,*  was  issued, — being  the  first  of  those 

*   BRITISH   ORDER  OF  COUNCIL. 

At  the  Court  at  the   QueerCe  Palace^  Januarjf 

7,  1807. 

PRESENT, 

The  KiDg*8  Most  Excellent  Miyesty  in  Coundl. 

"  Whereas  the  French  Government  haa  issued 
certain  orders,  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of 
war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all  neu- 
titil  nations  with  his  roajestys  dominions  ;  and  also 
to  prevent  such  nations  from  trading  with  any 
other  country  in  any  articles  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  bis  mi\jesty*s  dominions ;  and 
whereas  the  said  Government  has  also  taken  upon 
itself  to  declare  all  his  M(gesty*s  dominionel^to  be  In 
a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time  when  the  fleets  oC 
France  and  her  allies  are  themselves  confined 
within  their  own  ports,  by  the  superior  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  British  navy ;  and  whereas  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  giyo  to 
his  m^esty  an  unquestionable  right  of  retaliatbn, 
and  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  enforcing  the 
same  prohibition  of  all  commerce  with  France, 
which  that  power  vainly  hopes  to  effect  against 
the  commerce  of  his  majesty  a  subjects,  a  prohibi- 
tion which  the  superiority  of  his  mt\jesty*s  naval 
forces  might  enable  him  to  support,  by  actually 
investing  the  ports  and  coasts  of  the  enemy  with 
numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so  as  to  make 
the  entrance  or  approach  thereto  manifestly  dan- 
gerous *,  and  whereas  his  majesty,  though  unwilling 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  enemies,  by  proceed- 
ing to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nationn 
not  engaged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on  their  ac- 
customed trade,  yet  feels  himself  bound  by  a  due 
regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  not  to  suffer  such  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  enemy,  without  taking  some 
steps  on  his  part  to  restrain  this  violence,  and  to 
return  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice; 
his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  Is 
hereby  ordered,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted 
to  trade  from  one  portto  another,  both  which  ports 
shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  the  possession  of  France 
or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  fur  under  their  control 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat ; 
and  the  commanders  of  his  majesty*s  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from 
any  such  port,  and  destined  to  another  such  port, 
to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  proceed  to 
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^^wo  memonible  Orders  which,  uiUM4>pilj,  oon- 
tributed  to  aggravate  the  prejudices  previouslj 
.entertained  against  Great  Britain  by  a  large 
Miyoritj  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  supplied  the  ostensible,  but— as 
circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  entitle 
US  to  argue — not  the  real  ground  for  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  wind  that  this 
.Order  was  not  the  production  of  a  Tory  Min- 
istry ;  but  of  a  Whig  Cabinet,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fox, — a  man  who  will  hardly  be  charged  with 
any  bias  towards  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
influence  and 'power  of  the  British  Crown.  Tt 
is  still  more  important  to  remark  that,  when 
Mr.  Munroe,  the  United  States  Minister  in 
London,  communicated  the  Order  to  his 
government,  he  did  so  with  comments  expres- 
sive of  concurrence  and  satisfaction.  "  The 
spirit  of  this  Order,"  observes  Mr.  Alison,  *^  was 
to  deprive  the  French,  and  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  control,  which  had  embraced  (he 
Clontinental  system,  of  the  advantages  of  the 
iCoasUng  trade  in  neutral  bottoms :  and,  con- 
sidering the  much  more  violent  and  extensive 
character  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  mild  and  lenient 
measure  of  retaliation." 

The  OnJer  in  Conn-  ffhe  isfiuinff  of  the  Or- 

Boi  perhaps  the  best    der  in  Council,  though 

course   open    to   the     ,      .        j  j  ^       .n 

!Brii«h  Government.  Just  and  defensible,  was, 
perhaps,  an  infelicitous  proceeding.  The 
British  Government  might  have  tried  instead 
one  or  other  of  two  expedients,  either  of  which, 
as  matters  turned  out,  would  probably  have 
answered  better  than  that  which  was  adopted. 
If  they  would  not  have  been  justified  in  treat- 
ing the  Emperor's  fulmination  with  contempt ; 
they  might — on  the  one  hand — have  paused, 
at  least,  to  ascertain  whether  neutral  powers 
would  acquiesce  in  his   furious  enactment 


any  such  port;  and  anj  vessel,  after  being  eyo 
varned,  or  any  vessel  coming  from  any  such  port, 
after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  afforded 
for  receiving  information  of  this  his  majesty ^s 
prders  which  shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port,  shall  be  captured  and  brought  in,  and, 
together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be  condemned  as 
lawful  prize.  And  his  miyesty's  principal  secret- 
iaries  of  state,  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  judges  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice  admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  them  shall 
respectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawkisxr. 


This  would  have  put  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
test  Had  they  acquiesced,  their  French  sym- 
pathies would  have  stood  confessed,  and  the 
pretext  of  a  grievance— not  discovered  until 
»n  interval  of  some  months  had  elapsed* — ^bi 
the  Order  in  Council,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely shut  out;  had  they  remonstrated; 
that  would  have  been  taking  part  with  Justioei 
and  Buona.parte  might  have  given  way.  Or— • 
on  the  other  hand — the  boldest  course  of  all 
might  have  been  pursued,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  our  irresistible  navy  sent  to  lay 
waste  the  French  coast  fix>m  Ostend  to  Ba- 
yonne,  which  would  soon  havo  brought  Buona- 
parte to  reason,  and  made  him  consider  deliver- 
ance from  such  a  scourge— the  severity  of 
which  he  had  good  cause  to  know  and  dread 
— cheaply  purchased  by  the  abrogation  of  his 
Decree.  The  British  Government,  however, 
resolved  on  a  middle  course ;  and  published 
the  **  Order  in  Council,^'  which,  whilst  it  was 
insufScient  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  enemy, 
assisted  afterwards  to  bring  on  collision  with 
a  neutral  power.  Still — as  we  have  said,  and 
will  repeat — the  Order  in  Coimcil,  if  it  were 
comparatively  feeble  and  inefficient,  stands 
nevertheless,  as  to  justice,  on  a  position  per- 
fectly unassailable. 

The  United  Slates        The  alternative  of  ob- 

rewe  no  voice  agauwl 

Baoiiaparie's  Decree.  Servant  inactiVTty  might 
have  been  tried  at  the  outset ;  but  certainly 
could  not  have  been  long  maintitined;  and 
must  have  given  place  soon  to  energetic  resist- 
ance. Whilst  the  Berlin  Decree  was  bein^ 
unsparingly  executed,  the  neutral  natkms  of 
Denmaric,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States — 
by  abstaining  from  remonstrance — received  it, 
as  we  are  warranted  in  considering,  with  at 
least  silent  acquiescence.  The  sflence  of  the 
United  States  is  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  that  country — ^remote  from  the  theatra 
of  war,  and  completely  secure  from  any  at- 
tempt of  Buonaparte  to  shut  up  its  ports — 
might  have  spoken  out  in  frank  and  honest 
terms  with  safety.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  current  of  public  ibeling  had 
already  begun  to  set  the  other  way.  Whe« 
tidings  of  the  first  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Emperor  reached  them,  no  voiG« 


*  The  first  notice  of  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Frea* 
ident's  angry  message  of  October  21, 18Q1. 
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of  public  indigiuition.  WM  raised ;  no  auilHtri- 
tfttiTe  dociunent  enumated  from  ihci  govern- 
ment indiciUingr.eTea  indirectly  and  in  the 
mildest  terms,  their  sense  of  the  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  bj  the  oppressor  and 
trampler  of  Europe.  Not  a  .word  even  of 
.expoetulation  was  breathed  by  the  groat  North 
American  republic — ^indq>endent  as  it  was  of 
Napoleon's  iron-handed  despotisnii  and  deeply 
interested  in  British  commerce ;  until  thQ  arm 
of  French  violence  fell  heavily  on  the  ships 
of  its  own  citizens ;  and,  even  then, — although 
confiscation  followed  on  confiscation,  and  mil- 
Eons  of  francs  accnung  firom  the  sequestration 
of  American  property  enriched  the  French 
treasury, — the  tone  adopted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  French  gov- 
ernment, though  petulant  enough^  was.  gentle 
and  plaintive  an^  supplicatory,  compared  with 
the  strong  and  angry  language  frequ^tly  ad- 
dressed from  Washington  to  ministers  and 
plenipotentiaries  of  Qreat  Britain. 


The  ftl&ir  of  the 
Chenpeake,SSd  June, 
1807. 


Whilst  dissatisfaction 
was  thus  too  evidently 
bcreasing  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  an  inauspi- 
cious eoforcement  of  the  right  of  search,  by 
H.  IL  ship  Leopard,  against  the  American 
frigate,  Chesapeake,  contributed  still  further 
fo  agitate  the  public  mind. 

As  it  was  known  that  several  British  sea- 
men had  deserted  from  different  ships  and 
vessels  of  EL  M.  navy,  whilst  lying  at  anchor 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  that,  after  the 
whole  body  of  the  deserters  had  openly  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  Norfolk,  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  and  protected  by  the  Magistrates 
of  the  town,  four  of  them,  at  least,  had  been 
received  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, Admiral  Berkeley,  then  in  command  of 
the  North  American  station,  issued  instruc- 
tions for  their  requisition  and  removal, — the 
deserters  having  been  previously  demanded, 
but  without  effect,  by  the  British  Consul  at 
Norfolk,  as  well  as  by  the  Captains  of  the 
diips  from  which  they  had  deserted.  About 
one  month  after  the  issuing  of  these  instruc- 
tbns, — afterwards  disavowed  by  the  British 
Cfovemment,  as  an  improper  extendon  of  the 
right  of  search  to  armed  vessels, — Captain 
Humphries,  of  H.  3£  ship  Leopard,  7^  gons, 
on  the  22nd  June,  followed  the  Chesapeake 


to  sea,,  off  Cape  Henry,  aad  in  a  few  hotara 
.came  up  with  her.  On  being  hailed  by  the 
laeopard,  and  reodiving  an  intimatioD  that  flie 
Captain  of  that  ship  desired  to  send  amessage 
on  board  the  Chessipeake,  the  tommander  of 
the  latter  vessel.  Commodore  Barron,  hove  to ; 
whereupon  a  letter  was  sent  by  Captain  Hum- 
phries, covering,  an  ordw  from  Admiinl 
BeHceley,  in  which  the  men  known  to  haxre 
been  received  into  the  American  firigate,  and 
alleged  to  be  deserters  firom  the  Melampni^ 
were  designated  by  name  and  daimed.  Com* 
pliance  with  the  order  was  refused  by  Ooan- 
modore  Barron,  who  replied  by  letter  to 
Captain  Humphries,  denying  that  he  had  the 
men,  intimating  his  unwillingness  to  peraut 
the  search,  and  adding  that  his  crew  could  not 
be  muslered  for  examination  by  any  other 
officers  than  his  own.  Captain  Humphries; 
on  receiving  this  reply,  fired  a.broadade  into 
the  Chesapeake,  to  which  the  latter  veseel  re- 
turned s  few  shots,  in  a  confused  manner ;  the 
Leopard  then  repeating  her  fire,  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  struck  her  colors.  A  boat  wis 
then  put  off  from  the  Leopard;  and  the  mete 
were  discovered  and  removed.  Li.  this  affiur 
the  Chesapeake  had  three  men  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded,  amongst  the  latter  of  whom 
was  Commodore  Barron ;  besides  which  the 
damage  done  to  her  hull  and  masts  was  ooa- 
siderabl^  The  captured  deserters  were  taken 
to  Halifex  and  tried ;  and  one  of  them,  being 
found  guilty  of  piracy  and  mutiny,  was  hanged. 
It  is  a  drcnmstance  worthy  of  notice, — as 
evincing  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  navy  at  die 
time  a  ^>irtt  gallant  and  resolute  enough^ 
though  too  irascible, — that  Commodore  Bar- 
ron was  censured  and  suspended  soon  after- 
wards by  a  naval  court,  for  not  preparing  hie 
vessel  more  fully  fer  action,  when  there  was 
sufficient  time  to  do  so^  and  thus  incapacita^ 
ing  himself  fh>m  making  more  than  the  slight 
and  very  ineffective  resistance  whidi  he  offered 
This  collision  between  the  two  vesseb  was 
specially  unfortunate  at  such  a  juncture  ;  but 
the  hasty  proceeding  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  served  to  make  matters  vastly 
worse.  On  the  2nd  July  following,  he  set 
forth  precipitately  an  angry  proclamation,  Si 
which,  after  reciting  the  transaction,  in  lan- 
guage calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
a.very.high  degree,  he  peremptorily  *^  required 
all  armed  vessels  bearing  commissions  under 
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the  QoTernment  of  Great  Britain,  then  within 
tiie  harbora  or  waters  of  the  United  States, 
immediately  and  without  an  j  delay  to  depart 
from  the  same,  and  interdicted  the  entrance  of 
all  the  said  harbors  and  waters  to  the  said 
•nned  ressels,  and  to  all  others  bearing  com- 
missiona  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government  *'*  This,  in  its  bearing,  was  a 
hostile  measure ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that 
Hiis  interdiction  of  British  Tessels  was  pro- 
claimed, the  fleets  of  France  had  free  access 
to  the  ports  from  which  their  enemies  were 
thus  imperiously « excluded.  And  this  step 
was  taken,  before  the  President  knew  in  what 
light  the  British  €k>yemment  would  Tiew  the 
act  of  its  oi&cer.  The  proclamation  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  retaliation  of  the  vio- 
lence complained  of,  for,  by  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  supplies,  it  caused  no  small  inconve- 
nience and  privation  to  many  of  H.  Ill  vessels 
at  that  time  in  the  harbours  of  the  United 
States ;  whilst  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
method  of  self-redress  was  put  in  execution,  a 
demand  for  satisikction  and  reparation  had 
been  despatched  to  the  British  Government 
That  Government,  before  any  suit  for  satisfiic- 
tion  had  reached  it,  disavowed  the  act  on  the 
ground  that  "the  right  of  search,  when  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  tMir,  extended  only  to  a 
rtqumtiony  but  could  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  actual  force.''  Captain  Humphries 
was  recalled  and  Admiral  Berkeley  suffered 
the  severe  disgrace  of  being  superseded.  In 
this  fi^nk  and  honorable  spirit  did  the  British 
Government, — before  one  word  of  complaint 
or  expostulation  bad  been  borne  across  the 
Atlantic, — promptly  and  spontaneously  testify 
their  concern  at  the  mistaken  proceedings  of 
their  officer,  and  their  cordial  desire  to  make 
reparation.  It  will  be  apparent,  we  think,  to 
every  one  that  their  treatment  of  the  affair 
exhibits,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  as  a  measure  premature 
and  unjustifiable^ 


Right  of  Seareh,t 


In  the  American  mer- 


*  Ameriean  Weekly  lie<fUter,2S^  Sept,  1811. 

f  Extract  from  Mr.  Sheffey's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentativea,  on  the  bill  to  raise  an 
4blditionaJI  military  force--<-January,  8,  1813  : — 
'*  He  protested  against  waging  a  war  for  the 
protection  of  any  other  than  native  bom  American 
seamen,  or  those  who  were  cttizens  when  the  inde* 


chant  service,  about  the  time  of  the  war,  there 
were  between  thw'ty  vadjiftp  thousand  of  our 
seamen  employed,  many  of  them  deserters, 
and  liable  to  be  reclaimed  as  such ;  and,  as  to 
the  rest,  their  impressment  was  just  as  lawful 
from  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States 
as  an  English  vessel ;  for  surely  their  having 
sought  the  service  of  the  United  States, — 
probably  for  the  very  purpose  of  evading  that 
of  their  own  country  in  the  hour  of  peril— did 
not  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance,  nor 
render  nugatory  the  established  law  of  nations^ 
that "  every  State  has  a  right  to  the  services 
of  its  subjects,  and  especially  in  time  of  war.** 
On  the  trial  of  the  men  taken  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, it  was  shown  that  three  of  them  were 
unquestionably  American  citizens,  but  that 
they  had  entered  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
voluntarily :  the  fourth,  who  was  convicted  of 
piracy  and  mutiny,  and  for  these  crimes 
hanged,  was  a  native  British  subject 

We  can  readily  understand  that  American 
seamen,  whether  native  or  naturalized — ^lan- 
S^HS^i  Ksrb,  appearance,  and  other  character- 
istic peculiarities  being  the  same  in  both  cases, 
— may  have  been  now  and  then  mistaken  for 
British  seamen,  and,  as  such,  'impressed 
into  the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  but  there 
is  positively  no  proo(  either  that  the  im- 
pressment was  made  with  wilful  disregard 
of  ascertained  origin,   or  that   the  imi^take 


pendente  of  the  country  was  achieved.  It  was 
enough  to  protect  them  while  they  remain  withm 
our  territoriee.  Within  these  we  had  a  right  to 
make  regulations.  But  we  had  no  right  to  make 
regulations  on  the  ocean,  which  would  conflict 
with  the  pretensions  of  all  cirilized  nations,  who 
elaimed  the  allegiance  of  their  native  bom  sub- 
jects either  by  £e  dirine  right  of  the  governors^ 
or  by  implied  compact.  He  should  not  inquire 
whether  these  claims  were  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  man.  It  was  sufficient  that  they  grew 
out  of  the  established  usages  and  principles  of 
civilized  kingdoms,  which  we  had  no  right  to 
controvert  out  of  our  own  fimits.  He  would 
therefore  not  protect  any  other  than  natural  Am- 
erican citizens  on  the  ocean.  We  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  England  to  search  for  property ;  sh^ 
went  fhrther,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  searcli- 
ing  for  her  seamen.  The  s^ilarity  of  our  man- 
ners  and  language  occasioned  her  to  abase  the 
privilege  in  some  cases  by  the  impressment  of  our 
seamen.  This  was  not  an  abuse  of  principle  but 
of  honor.  And  before  we  go  to  war  with  her  for 
impreesment  he  would  Biake  her  this  offer:  ha 
would  agree  not  to  let  any  man  enter  our  mer- 
chant vessels  but  a  natural  citizen  of  these  Unit- 
ed States.** 
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ooearred  so  frequently  as  to  inyoWe  anything 
like  the  wrong  and  the  suffering  depicted  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statfis,— in  which  document  it  is  stated,  that 
"aoder  pretext  of  searching  for  her  seamen, 
thousands  of  American  citizens  under  the  safe- 
goard  of  public  laws,  and  of  their  national  flag, 
hare  been  torn  from  their  country  and  from 
eTerythiog  dear  to  them."  The  question,  as 
it  happens,  was  discussed,  soon  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  by  an  "  Amekican  CrrizEN,"  a 
member  of  the  local  legislature  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  evidently  a  man  of  ta- 
lent and  education.  From  a  vigorous  and  lucid 
pamphlet,  published  by  this  writer,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  intemperate  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment, we  borrow  the  following  extract  bearing 
on  the  "  right  of  search :" — 

"The  whole  number  of  sailors  pretended  to  have 
been  impressed  from  our  ships,  for  fifteen  years 
past,  was  6268,  oat  of  70,000,  and  of  which,  all 
bat  1600  have  been  restored.  Of  tliis  remainder, 
at  least  one  half  are  probably  British  seamen,  and 
of  the  residue  it  is  probable  that  at  least  another 
moiety  entered  voluntarily.  The  whole  number 
of  British  seamen  in  their  marine,  or /Ni6/tc  thipa 
9idif^  is  160,000,  and  in  their  merchant  ships,  over 
whom  they  have  a  perfect  control,  240,000.  Is 
it  protMible,  we  ask,  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
1500  seamen,  they  would  hazard  the  peace  of  their 
country."* 

What  the  United  States  should  have  done, 
is  simply  this : — ^they  should  have  taken  efifec- 
tsal  steps  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  their 
service  of  British  seamen,  during  the  war  with 
France.  This  would  have  put  a  stop  at  once  to 
the  grievance.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  mer- 
chant serrice  of  the  United  States  offered  them 
double  the  pay  given  to  a  seaman  in  a  British 
ship  of  war,  besides  not  disdaining  to  use  other, 
ttoro  direct  allurements ;  so  that,  whilst  Great 
Britain  was  striving  to  rally  round  her  stand- 
ard all  the  stout  hearts  and  stalwart  arms  she 
could  bring  together  of  Tier  ovm  sons  in  a  strug- 
gle for  existence,  the  States  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolma,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were 
employing^for  lucre*8  sake — three  foreign 
wwncn  to  one  native  American. 


Some  merchant  vci- 
«!««ftl)e  U.S.  under 
orwA  convof . 


It  is  a  curious  and  signi- 
ficant circumstance  that, 


^\  Mr.  Madison's   War,  by  a  New  England 

vitizeQ« 


whilst  this  excidng  topic  was  in  debate,  in- 
stances were  occurring  of  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  placing  themselves  under 
British  convoy.  Cases  such  as  these,  however, 
were  no  doubt  rare ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hostile  interpretation  likely  to-  be  put  upon 
them  by  France  had  they  been  numerous, 
there  was,  we  fear,  but  little  inclination  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  seek 
protection  under  the  guns  of  a  British  ship  of 
war.  Still,  few  as  they  were,  they  may  serve 
to  suggest  the  reflection,  how  readily  the 
national  feeling  on  both  sides  might  have  been 
conciliated  into  firm  and  mutually  profitable 
fiiendship,  had  the  United  States  been  able  to 
perceive  at  once— as  Washington  had  striven 
that  they  should  perceive— ^that  their  in- 
terest, no  less  than  their  origin,  bound  them 
to  Great  Britain ;  and  had  they  sincerely  and 
strenuously  labored,  under  that  persuasion,  to 
suppress  their  strangely  misplaced  and  deeply 
prejudicial  sympathy  with  Prance ;  a  coun- 
try, at  that  time  the  very  antithesis  of  a 
popular  State ;  ambitious,  merciless,  despotiz- 
ing;  seeking  to  enslave  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
herself  virtually  enslaved  by  as  thoroughpaced 
a  tyrant  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

co^uncif  inh"  Nov"        The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 

1807,  uid  Milan  De.     (y^  j^^y^  ^^q^  ^^^-j^g 

secured  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  Con-  * 
tinental  league,  and  established  Buonaparte  in 
his  coveted  position  of  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  ofthe  Continent,it  became  imperative 
on  the  British  Government  to  enact  a  more 
effectual  measure  than  the  Order  of  the  7th 
January,  which  not  only  was,  in  its  actual 
bearing,  comparatively  lenient  and  mild ;  but 
had  been  very  generally  evaded,  and  afforded 
to  Great  Britain  little  or  no  protection  against 
the  extreme  and  unscrupulous  proceedings  of 
her  adversary.  In  this  condition  of  affairs, 
on  the  nth  NoVember,  1807,  the  Order  which 
wo  give  below  was  issued*    To  this  Order 


•  The  Government  on  this  occasion  were  weU 
supported  by  Parliament — in  the  Upper  House  by 
a  majority  of  127  to  61 ;  in  the  Lower  by  214  to 
94. — Alison,  vol.  8,  p.  669. 

ORDEB  IN   COUNCIL 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the  11th 
of  November,  1807,  present,  the  king's  most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council.  ' 

"  Whereas  certain  orders,  establishing  an  un* 
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Buonaparte,  on  the   17th  December  of  the 
same  year,  replied  by  his  Milan  Decree, which 

preeedented  system  of  warfare  Sgainst  this  king- 
.  ddoi,  and  aimed  especially  at  the  destruction  of 
Its  commerce  and  resources,  were  sometime  sin^e 
issued  by  the  gp?emment  of  France,  by  which 
**the  British  Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,**  thereby  subjecting  to  capture 
and  condemnation  all  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
which  should  continue  to  trade  with  his  m^esty's 
dominions : 

And  whereas  by  the  same  order,  "  all  trading 
in  Eniclish  merchandise  is  prohibited,  and  every 
article  of  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or 
coming  irom  her  colonies,  or  of  her  manufacture, 
is  declared  lawful  prize  :*' 

And  whereas  the  nations  in  allknce  with  France 
and  under  her  controul,  were  required  to  give,  and 
have  given,  and  do  give,  effect  to  such  orders : 

And  whereas  his  miyesty^s  order  of  the  7th  of 
January  last  has  not  answered  the  desired  purpose, 
either  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  those 
orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to  interpose, 
with  effect,  to  obtain  their  revocation ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  have  been  recently^  enforced 
with  increased  rigour : 

And  whereas  his  najesty,  under  these  circum- 
'btances,  finds  himself  compelled  to  take  further 
measures  for  asserting  and  vindicating  his  just 
rights,  and  for  supporting  that  maritime  power 
which  the  exertions  and  valour  of  his  people  have, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him  to 
establish  and  maintain ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  not  more  essential  to  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  his  miyeaty*s  dominions,  than  it  is  to  the 
protection  of  such  states  as  still  regain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  to  the  general  intercourse  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind : 
^  His  majesty  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
.  hereby  ordered,  that  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France  and  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at 
war  with  his  majesty,  and  all  other  ports  or  places 
in  Europe,  from,  which,  although  not  at  war  with 
his  majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and 
all  ports  or  places  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  his 
majesty's  enemies,  shall,  from  henceforth  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of  trade  and 
navigation,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter-men- 
lioucd,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by 
his  majesty's  naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict  and 
rigorous  manner : — And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered 
and  declared,  that  all  trade  in  articles  which  are 
of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  coun- 
tries or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
to  bo  Unlawful ;  and  that  every  vessel  trading  from 
or  to  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  together  with 
all  goods  and  merchandize  on  board,  and  all 
krticles  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said 
eoun tries  or  colonies,  shall  be  captured,  and  con- 
demned as  prize  to  tne  captors. 

But  although  his  majesty  would  be  fully  justified, 
by  the  circumstances  and  considerations  above 
Netted,  in  establishing  such  system  of  restrictions 
Wish  respect  to  all  the  countries  and  colo- 
nies of  his  enemies,  without  exteption  or  quali- 
Bcation ;  yet  his  mifjesty,  being  nevertheless 
desirous  not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any  greater  in- 


put the  finishing  stroke  to  his  exoommunicfr- 
tion  of  Great  Britain.* 


convenience  than  is  absolutely  insepsrable  froas 
the  carrying  into  effect  his  majesty's  just  deter- 
mination to  counteract  the  designs  of  hisenemia^ 
and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies  themselves  the 
consequences  of  their  own  violence  and  ii^justice ; 
and  being  yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible (consistently  with  that  object)  still  to  allow 
to  neutrals  the  opportunityof  famishing  tbemsel  v«i 
with  colonial  produce  for  their  own  consumption 
and  supply ;  and  even  to  leave  open,  for  the  present, 
such  trade  with  his  majesty's  enemies  as  shall  be 
carried  on  directly  ^ith  the  ports  of  his  majesty** 
dominions,  or  of  his  allies,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned : 

His  mi^esty  is  therefore  pleased  further  to  order 
that  nothing  herein  contained  sliall  extend  to 
subject  to  capture  or  condemnation  any  vessel,  or 
the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  country 
not  declared  by  this  order  to  be  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of  blockade,  vhich 
shall  have  cleared  out  with  such  cargo  from  some 
port  or  place  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  or  firom  some  free 
port  in  his  majesty's  colonies,  under  circomstances 
in  which  such  trade  from  such  free  ports  is  per- 
mitted, direct  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  colonies 
of  his  mf^jesty's  enemies,  or  from  those  colonies 
direct  to  the  country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
or  to  some  free  port  in  his  mijesty's  colonies,  in 
sucn  cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it  may  be 
Uwful  to  import  into  such  free  port  ;r— nor  to  any 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  tp 
any  country  not  at  war  with  his  mnjesty,  which 
shall  have  cleared  out  under  such  regulations  as 
his  miyesty  may  think  fit  to  prescribe,  and  ^all 
be  proceeding  direct  from  some  port  or  place  in 
this  kingdom,  or  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  from 
any  port  belonging  to  his  majesty's  allies,  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  clearance :— nor  to  any  vessel 
or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  coun- 
try not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  wnich  shall  be 
coming  from  any  port  or  place  in  Eurcf^  which  ia 
declared  by  this  order  to  be  subject  to  tlie  restrie- 
tions  incident  to  a  state  of  blockade,  destined  tQ 
some  port  or  place  in  Europe  belonging  to  his 
majesty,  and  which  shall  be  on  her  voyage  direct 
thereto ;  but  these  execeptions  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  exempting  from  capture  or  confiscation 
any  vessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable  thereto 
in  respect  of  having  entered  or  departed  from 
any  port  or  place  actually  blockaded  by  his  mojesty>i 
squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  or  for  being  enemies* 
property,  or  for  any  other  cause  than  the  contra- 
vention of  this  present  order. 

And  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ship!«  of 
war  and  privateers,  and  other  vessels  acting  under 
his  majesty's  commission,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  warn  every  vessel  which  shall  have 

*   IMMRIAL  DBCRKK. 

Rejoinder  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Order,  in 

Council,  Kov.  11,  1807. — At  our  Royal  Palace, 

at  Milan.  Dec.  17,  1807. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  protector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  :~ 

Observuig  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
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DiaireMinr   prodi-       We  oui  sjmpathise  in 

oimeiil  of  the  Uniled  '     f.  . 

euici.  the  diBtreas  to  niuch  the 

United  States,  the  only  aeutralpolrer,  trere 

eomneneed  her  voyage  prior  10  aay  notloe  of  this 
order,  aod  shall  be  destined  to  any  port  of  France, 
or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war 
vitb  hUiMjesty,  or  to  Any  port  op  place  from  which 
the  Brltiih  flag  as  aforesaid  iseiotuded,  or  to  aiiy 
colony  belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies,  and 
which  shall  not  have  cleared  Out  as  is  here-before 
allovsd,  lodisoontimie  her  voyage,  and  to  proceed 
to  some  port  or  plaee  in  this  kingdom,  or  to  Oib- 
mlur  or  Malta ;  and  any  vessel,  which  after  having 
been  so  warned,  or  after  a  rensouable  time  shall 
have  been  Afforded  for  the  arrival  of  infor- 
mation of  this  his  mi^esty's  order  at  any  port  or 
place  from  which  she  sailed,  or  which,  afler  having 
notice  of  this  order,  shall  be  found  in  the  prose- 
estion  of  any  voyage,  oontrary  to  the  restrictions 
eoatained  in  this  order,  shall  be  captakvd,  and 
together  with  her  cargo,  eondemned  as  lawful 
prize  to  the  captors. 

And  whereas  countries,  not  engaged  in  the  war, 
have  acquiesced  in  these  orders  o?  Franoe,  pro- 
hibiting all  trade  in  any  articles  the  produce  or 
nuAttfacture  of  his  majesty's  dominions ;  and  the 
merchants  of  thoee  countries  have  given  counte- 
saaceand  eifeot  to  those  proliibitione,  by  accepting 
from  penons styling  themselves  commercial  agents 
of  the  enemy,  resident  at  neutral  ports,  certain 
4ocaments,  termed,  "  certificates  of  origin,"  being 
eertiScates  obtained  at  the  porta  of  shipment, 
declaring  that  the  articles  of  the  cargo  are  not  of 
the  prodoce  or  manufacture  of  his  nuiiwty*B 
dominions,  or  to  that  effect: 

And  whereas  this  expedient  has  been  directed 
by  Fraaee,  and  submitted  to  by  such  merchants, 
as  jMrt  of  the  new  system  of  war&re  directed 
against  the.trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  as  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  accomplishing  the  same, 
sad  it  is  dierefore  eseentialiy  hecessary  to  resist 
it: 

His  miyesty  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  adrlce  of  his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  if  any  vessel,  afVer  reasonable 
tine  shall  have  been  afforded  for  receiving  nodce 
of  this  his  majesty^s  order  at  the  port  or  phice 
from  which  such  vessel  cleared  out,  shall  be  found 
•"Tyingany  snch  certificate  or  document  as  afore- 
oaid,  or  any  document  referring  to,  or  aothonticH- 
^  the  same,  such  vessel  shall  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize  to  the  captor,  together  with  the  goods  laden 
therein,  belonging  to  the  person  or  peisons  by 
whom,  eroA  whose  behaff,  any  such  doctmnent 
♦ss  pot  on  board. 

And  the  right  honorable  the  lords  commission- 
«n,  Ac.  are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  appertaiti. 

^ W.   pAWKKNtft. 

GoremnwBt,  on  the  11th  of  November  iMt,  by 
which  vessels  belonging  to  neutral,  friendly,  or 
•▼en  powers  the  allies  of  England,  sre  made  liable 
Mt  only  to  be  searched  by  English  rrulsefl,  bot 
to  be  eowpnisariiy  detidned  la  England,  and  fa 
Mve  a  tax  hud  on  then  of  so  mach  pef  cent*  en 
»e  esrgo,  to  be  regnteted  by  the  Briliah  legisla. 


DOW  exposed.  The  ocean,  whbse  waves  hftd 
borne  fiyr  years  vast  wealth  to  their  sborea, 
whilst  it  was  strewn  with  the  wteck  of  Eor^p- 

\  <      •  III  II  II  ■!       ■ 

Observing  that  by  these  acts  the  British  govern- 
ment <2mo<uma/Mes  ships  of  every  nation  in  Europe ; 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  government  to 
detract  from  its  own  independence  and  rights, 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  having  hi  trust  tiio 
sovereignties  and  independence  of  their  flag ;  that 
if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness,  and  which,  In 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  would  bo  an  indelible  stain, 
such  a  tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  established  into 
principles,  and  consecrated  by  usage,  the  English 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right ; 
as  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  intolerance 
of  governments  to  establish  the  infiimouB  principle, 
that  the  flag  of  a  nation  does  not  cover  goods,  and 
to  give  to  their  right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  ex- 
tension, and  which  infringes  on  the  sovereignty  6f 
every  state ;  we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree,  fts 
follows: 

"  Art.  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may 
belong,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched 
by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or 
shall  haf  e  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the  English 
government,  is  thereby,  and  for  that  alone,  de- 
clared to  be  denationalized^  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  itskmg,  and  to  have  become  English 
property. 

**  II.  Whether  the  ships  thus denatMtudiudYff 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  government, 
enter  into  our  ports,  or  those  of  our  allies,  or 
whether  they  fkll  mto  the  hands  of  our  ships  of 
war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they  are  declared  to 
be  good  and  lawiiil  prizes. 

"  III.  The  British  isUnds  are  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Every 
^tp,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever  thenatui^ 
of  its  cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of 
England,  of  those  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of 
the  countries  occupied  by  f^nglish  troops,  is  good 
and  lawful  prize,  as  contrary  to  tho  present  decree ; 
and  may  be  captured  by  our  ships  of  war  or  ottt 
privateers,  and  ac^udged  to  the  captor. 

**  IV.  These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to 
only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system 
adopted  by  England,  which  assimilates  its  legisla- 
tion to  that  ot  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have  any 
effect  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have 
the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  government  to 
rehpect  their  flag.  They  shall  continue  to  bo 
rigorously  in  force  aS  long  as  that  government 
does  not  return  to  the  principle  of  the  Uw  of 
nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civilized 
states  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  decree  shaH  be  abrogated  and  null ;  in  fact 
as  soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  also  the 
principles  of  justice  "and  of  honour. 

"  All  our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  ezec1^ 
tion  of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be  hnerted 
in  the  bulietin  of  the  laws. 

(Signed)  *^  Napoleon. 

"  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  Secretary  dP 
Slate. 

(ftgii6d)  "*  H.  B.  HltiT.** 
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ean  navies,  had  ceased  to  be  to  them  a  safe 
highway  to  commeicial  affluence.  Their 
ships,  liable  to  be  captured  bj  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerents,  could  only  at  great  risk  carry 
on  their  commercial  intercourse  with  either. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States,  not  having  interfered  when  their  inter- 
position might  possibly  have  checked  Bona- 
parte, and  perhaps  recalled  him  within  the 
limits  of  international  law,  made  no  effort  to 
arrest  and  remove  at  once  the  original  cause 
of  their  subsequent  misfortunes ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  they  had  themselves 
to  blame  for  those  misfortunes.  That  the 
attitude  which  they  might  have  assumed,  had 
they  chosen,  was  likely  to  have  some  influence 
on  Bonaparte,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  He 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  manoeuvre  in 
various  ways — at  one  time  pillaging,  at  another 
flattering  them— in  the  hope  of  either  driving 
or  coaxing  them  into  a  war  with  Qreat  Britain. 
Theif  policy,  therefore,  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him ;  so  that  we  may  not  ven- 
ture to  say  with  what  effect  remonstrance 
from  that  quarter  might  not  have  been  attended. 
As  to  the  eminently  characteristic  avowal  of 
attachment, — "His  Majesty  loves  the  Ame- 
ricans,**— which,  after  a  while,  he  thought 
might  answer  his  purpose  better  than  spolia- 
tion, the  people  of  the  United  Slates  have  no 
doubt  made  up  their  minds  by  this  time  as  to 
what  interpretation  they  ought  to  put  on  that 
declaration — as  to  whether  it  be  genuine  regard 
or  shameless  effrontery.  His  protestation  of 
love  may  be  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth ; 
but  the  fear  of  compelling  the  United  States 
to  throw  themselves  eventually  into  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain  might  have  induced  him  to 
treat  a  remonstrance  from  that  republic  with 
at  least  some  respect. 

Plea  advanced  by        It    was   pleaded   by 

Fmi»c«  and  repeated     __  ,   .        , 

by  ihe  United  States.  France,  and  the  plea  ^as 
echoed  by  the  United  States,  that  the  British 
blockade  of  May,  1806,  as  constil^uting  the 
first  aggression,  justified  the  Berlin  decree ; 
but  the  two  cases  were,  in  principle,  widely 
different  The  blockade  declared  by  Great 
Britain  embraced  no  greater  extent  of  coast 
than  the  immen.se  strength  of  the  British  Navy 
supplied  the  means  of  adequately  watching ; 
and  special  pains  were  taken  beforehand,  by 
communication  with  the  Admiralty,  to  ascei^ 


tain  whether  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest 
could  be  guarded,  and  the  blockade  effectually 
enforced.  The  French  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  proclaimed  the  blockade  of  the  entire 
coast  of  the  British  Isles^ — no  half-dozen  ports 
of  which  could  he  have  actually  invested  with 
his  navy,  shattered  and  almost  extinguished 
as  that  had  been,  by  the  gigantic  victories  of 
Great  Britain  at  sea.  Thus  to  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  wrathful  manifesto  what  the  law 
of  nations  recognizes  as  the  function  only  of  a 
sufficient  naval  force — which  naval  force  he 
had  not — was  an  outrage  on  international  law, 
not  surprising  in  the  man  to  whom  the  rights 
of  nations  were  a  fiction,  and  treaties  medi- 
tated  treachery  and  violence  in  masquerade ; 
but  it  is  incongruous  and  startling  that  such 
an  outbreak  of  lawless  and  anti-commercial 
rage — such  a  mercantile  excommunication  of 
England,  as  we  may  call  it, — should  have  ever 
found  apologists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
amongst  a  people,  like  the  mhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  animated  by  an  ardent  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  claiming,  even  in 
advance  of  Great  Britain  herself,  the  posses- 
sion of  firee  institutions.* 

Libei»iUy  of  the        The  perfect  honesty 

Sr^\be^B;;r:a    o^  ^he  plea  of  absolute 
Miiaji  Decreea.  necessity,  advanced  by 

the  British  Gk>vemment,  agrees  with  their 
liberal  and  even  munificent  treatment  of  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
that  country,  as  a  neutral  State,  prior  to  the 
Berlin  Manifesto.  In  1808,  when  hostilities 
with  France  were  renewed,  the  commanders 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  were  instructed  **  not  to  seize  any 
neutral  vessels  which  should  be  found  carry- 
ing on  trade  directly  between  the  colonies  of 
the  enemy  and  the  neutral  country ;  provided 

*  Nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  at  this  time  derived  from  commerce ; 
yet  their  bias  lay  with  a  man  who  was  a  downright 
hater  of  commerce ;  who  evinced  a  sort  of  fanati- 
cal malice  agaiDSt  coromeroe.  His  policy  was  to 
make  France  independent  of  commerce  (a  scheme 
wilder  than  the  Cniradesl) ;  and  in  his  efforts  to 
realize  this,  he  literally  attempted  to  force  nature 
herself  into  subservience  to  him : — ^*Enacting 
penal  statutes  to  force  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  to  employ  his  land  In  endeavouring  to  raise 
certain  products  in  a  climate  ungenial  to  their 
growth :  to  plant  beet  instead  of  com ;  and  cotton 
and  tobacco  and  indigo,  where  nature  never  in* 
tended  them  to  grow." 
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that  sach  neatnd  vessel  should  not  be  supply- 
ing, nor  should,  on  the  outer  voyage,  have 
supplied  the  enemy  with  any  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  with 
any  blockaded,  (that  is,  actually  blockaded,) 
ports."  The  generosity,  and  the  value  of  this 
indulgence, — for  indulgence  It  literally  was, 
are  to  be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  it  had 
been  a  law  generallj  understood  and  acted 
upon  for  a  century,  at  least,  that  ^*  a  neutral  has 
no  right  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  one  of  two,  or  more,  belligerent  powers  in 
time  of  war."  Great  Britain,  however,  during 
her  contest  with  revolutionary  France,  relaxed 
this  rule  in  1794,  and  still  fttrther  in  1798, 
when  permission  was  granted  to  neutrals  to 
cany  the  produce  of  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies,  either  to  a  British  port,  or  to  any  one 
of  their  own  ports.  This  relaxation  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  French  carrying  trade 
almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  it  the  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try prospered  amazingly,— great  wealth  being 
realised  by  American  merchants,  who  were 
able  to  make  a  lucrative  profit  out  of  British 
munificence,  and,  as  it  was  shown,  to  the  de- 
triment of  British  commerce.  Even  so  late  as 
1806,  when,  to  arrest  the  farther  introduction 
of  supplies  into  France  from  the  United  States, 
the  blookade  fit>m  the  Elbe  to  Brest  was  de- 
clared, the  interests  of  the  American  Republic 
were  epedaXly  consulted,  in  an  explanation 
communicated  by  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
that  **such  blockade  should  not  extend  to 
prevent  neutral  ships  and  vessels  laden  with 
gwda,  not  being  the  property  of  His  Majesty's 
cwmics,  and  not  being  contraband  of  war, 
from  ^iproaching  the  said  coasts,  and  enter- 
ios  into  and  saiKng  from  the  said  rivers  and 
ports.*  We  dwell  complacently  upon  these 
concessions;  we  regard  them  with  national 
pride;  for  they  shew  conclusively  that  the 
disposition  of  our  Government  towards  the 
American  Union  was  the  very  reverse  of  ar^ 
bitrary,  settiflh,  or  oppressive  Now,  if  sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  thiB  French 
decrees,  Qreat  Britain  was  compelled  to  adopt 
i  different  course,  who,  with  a  knowledge  of 
her  previous  liberality,  will  suspect  that  any 
desire  to  impah-  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
tatand  into  her  motives,  or  that  the  step  was 
«ther  than,  as  the  Britisb  Ministry  represented 
UWbe,  aa  eqvdiablo  ^'vetortiBs  of  hit  own  vio- 


lence on  its  author^s  head,"  and  as  such,  a 
measure  of  just  retaliation* 

a^'S.'5;S.,lJ£l'C:    ^  De^*tehe8  from  the 
iwj.  United  States  Minister 

at  Paris — General  Armstrong — were  received 
at  Washington  on  the  16th  December,  1807, 
from  which  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  American  ship  Horiaon*  was 
merely  the  tirst  enforcement  of  a  rule  which 
the  French  government  intended  to  pursue ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Emperor's  policy  to  exempt  the  United  States 
from  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  In- 
telligence was  brought  at  the  same  time, 
through  London  papers  of  the  12th'  Novem- 
ber, to  the  effect  "  that  orders  in  council  were 
about  to  be  issued,  declaring  France  and  the 
countries  under  her  control  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  a  reference  no  doubt  to  the  orders 
dated  the  day  before,  but  which  had  not  then 
been  published,  and  were  not  until  a  week 
afterward."t  At  this  period  it  was  that  the 
first  step  in  the  way  of  commercial  restriction 
was  taken  by  the  United  States.  An  embar- 
go was  laid  on  all  the  shipping  in  their  ports, 
the  measure  being  recommended  to  Congress, 
on  the  mere  responsibility  of  the  executive^ 
and  passed  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  "  It 
prohibited  the  departure,  unless  by  special 
direction  of  the  President,  of  any  vessel 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  bound  to 
any  foreign  country,  except  foreign  armed 
vessels  possessing  public  commission^,  and 
foreign  merchant  ships  in  ballast,  or  with  such 
cargo  as  they  might  have  on  board  when  no- 
tified of  the  act  AH  registered  or  sea-letter 
vessels — the  latter  denomination  including  fo- 

*  This  was  the  first  confiscation  of  American 
property  under  the  Berlin  decree,  and  occurred 
on  the  10th  November,  1807.  The  Horizon  had 
accidentally  been  stranded  on  the  French  coast  * 
and  the  ground  of  confiscation  was  that  the  cargo 

consisted  of  merchandise  of  British  origin. i&. 

dreth, 

f  HUdretK 

X  On  this  occasion  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
had  recently  abandoned  the  federal  party  and, 
unhappily,  had  lent  the  aid  of  hie  remarkable 
powers  to  the  democrats,  supported  the  govern- 
ment with  vehement  zeal.  "The  President,  he 
urged,  has  recommended  this  measure  on  his 
high  responsibility.  I  would  not  consider.  I 
would  not  deliberate,  I  would  act.  Doubtless  the 
President  possesses  such  further  information  as 
will  justify  the  measure." 
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reipi-built  vessels  owned  by  Americans — 
which,  during  this  restriction  from  foreign 
voyages,  might  engage  in  the  coasting  trade, 
were  to  give  bonds,  in  double  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  to  re-land  the  same  within  the  United 
States.  *<Thu8"~Mr.Hildreth  forcibly  remarks 
in  regard  to*  the  legislative  proceedings  of  his 
own  countrymen  on  this  occasion — **  on  the 
mere  recommendation  of  the  executive,  almost 
without  debat«,  with  closed  doors,  without 
any  previous  intimation  to  the  public,  or  op- 
portunity fbr  advice  from  those  most  able  to 
give  it,  was  forced  through,  by  night  sessions, 
and  the  overbearing  determination  of  a  ma- 
jority at  once  pliable  and  obstinate,  an  act 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  national  indus- 
try, and  at  the  means  of  livelihood  of  great 
numbers ;  the  real  nature  and  inevitable  ope- 
ration of  which  seem  to  have  b^en  equally 
misapprehended  by  the  cabinet  which  recom- 
mended, and  by  the  supple  majority  which 
conceded  it*'  The  embargo  thus  imposed  was 
afterwards  made  still  more  stringent  by  sup- 
plementary measures  denouncing  severe  pen- 
alties, and  excluding  foreign  vessels  fh)m  the 
coasting  trade  altogether. 

Mr.  Bo««'f  MiiMOQ,  On  the  25th  Decern-, 
ber  Mr.  Rose,  t^nvoy  extraordinary  of  Great 
Britain,  arrived  in  the  United  States^  with  in- 
BtJ^ctionsirom  our  i^ovemment  to  offer  repa- 

*  I*  In  whatever  spirit  that  inatrpnif  nt  was  is- 
sued, it  if  sufficiently  obvious,  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  prejudice  to  his  ma- 
Jea^y^a  intereate,  aacouaidered  to  hia  military  and 
other,  aervaiitf  in  the  United  Statea,  to  the  honor 
of  niB  flag,  and  to  th^  privilege  of  hia  ministers 
ac6retiitea  to  the  American  govenimcnt  From 
the  operation  of  thia  proclamation  have  unavoid- 
ably reaultedeifecta  of  retaliation,  and  self-aaaumed 
re4fe^  wh4ch  jniglit  be  held  to  affect  matjerially 
the  question  of  the  repartition  due  to  the  United 
Stajtea,  especially  inasmuch  as .  its  execution  baa 
be^Q  perseyerej  in  aft^r  the  knowledge  of  hia 
If lyesij^a  early,  unequivocal,  and  unaolicited  di»« 
avowal  of  the  unaiubpn7.cd  act  of  Admiral  Berk- 
eley—his disclaimer  of  the  pretensions  exhibited 
by  that  officer  to  search  the  national  ships  q(  a 
fiiendly  power  for  deserters,  and  the  aa^urancea 
of  prv;np(  an^  effectual  rpparntion,  all  ooiiH«nniT 
caCed  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  Ktatea  in  Lond9n^  so^aa  not.  to  leave  a 
doubt  a^  to  his  Majeaty^a  juat  and  aniieable  inteaT 
tiopa.  But.  hia  Uiyeaty,  naakinc  every  allowance 
for  the  icri^tiob  which  was  excited,  and  the  n^ 
aporehenspna  which  .ex^^ted^  has  authoHi»4  me 
to  pfocf^.4.^  ^  oegbtiaticyD  upon  the  aol^.  4>Sr< 
continuance  of  measure^!  of  ao  inimicaf  a  t<fp^ 
dency .*'—lfr.  JZojw  to  Mr.  Madiaon^ 


ration  for  theallhirof  the  Chesapeake.  There 
was  an  indispennabie  preliminary,  howev«r» 
that  the.  PresidenVs  prodamation*  of  the  2d 
July  should  be  previousLy  withdrawn.  Before 
this  should  have  been  done,  he  stated  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  enter  on  any  negotiation, 
and  even  declined  to  specify  the  reparation 
which  he  was  empowered  to  offer.  As  the 
President  declined  recaliing  the  proclamation 
Mr.  Roee  returned  home,  and  theaettlement 
of  the  diffienltf  was.  postponed. . 


Public  .  feelipf  in 
the  Statrc  niiHemllyc 
to  Great  brilaiiu 


Thvougliout  the  imta^ 
ing  d&scus^on  which  en-- 
sued,  the  di^)osition  of  the  American  Repvb* 
lie  is  to  be  taVi^n  into  ac<^iHit|  as  evidently 
operating  toprotract and, embarrass  negotia* 
tion. — ^That  disposition  was.  unquestionably 
the  reverse  of  amicable  towards  Great  Britain. 
Whilst  the  effort  was  made  to.  remain  strictly 
neutrali  the  heart,  of  the  nation  was  not  in  ita 
profession  of  neutrality*  Ever  since  the  aoces* 
sion  of  the  Democratic  party  to  pow^*  under 
Mr.  Jefferson-^ who  waa  inaugurated  into  his 
first  Presidency  on  the  4th  .v  arch,  ISOl — the 
wiM*  spirit  i^gajnst  Qrei^  Britain  waa  steadily 
growing  up,  with  some  ib  w  exoeptionsi  amenget 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  St^t^  Under 
the  administration  of  that  rigid  republican  and 
philosopher  of  the- BoQsseaii  school,  the  idea 
of  quarrelling  with  Qreat  Britain •seema  to  have 
bepomoi  by  dfipQ^Pf  palatable  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  .party  who  raised  him  to  .the 
chief  Migiatracy,  and  these  formed  a  large 
migqrity.  We  do.  not.  forget>  however,,  that 
in  the  veiy  respectable  minoiiMQS  chiefly  in  the 
Eastern  States,  who  participated  not.  in  the- 
defiant  spirit  so  wid4y  cherished  and  exhih« 
ited  towards  Groat. Bri tain,. weice-  to  be  found 
that  sterling  part  of  the  nation  who^  in  point 
of  fortune,  talent^  education,  more)  and  religi- 
ous principles,  hafe  always  coiapiired^  moat 
favorably  with  tbe>  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

It  is. evident  th%ttbe.wellkiy>ini .prevalence 
of  a  predilection  for  Franpe.and  antipatJuy 
towards  her  i^yer^arj!,  must  have  roaterii^ly 
influence^  in  a  mepneC'  injurious  on  either 
aide  to  Just  and.  reaspnal^e  and;.adv»ntagf«iML 
policy,  the  contnyvetay  wbioh  preeeded>  the. 
declariitipn  of  war. 

Whilst  Greut  Britain  MirfluOQ.  to  be  «i«i! 
tremf!^  cautious  ui  uegociaiiipii,  fi>r,  aa  ireahatl 
see  heieM^i  fmm  ted  ..144  Jk  deep  plol 
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against  her  through  the  United  States! — the 
lafter  country,  on  the  other  hand,  would  jeal- 
ourij,  hdt  moat  unworthily,  guard  against  con- 
ce£ng,  except  tof  its  own  obyious  benefit,  and 
not  always  eren  then,  anything  likely  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  In  the  terrible  contest  it  was  waging  with 
that  colossal  despotism  which  threatened  to 
bear  down  and  obliterate,  beneath  its  wither- 
ing tread,  the  last  vestige  of  free  institutions 
inSurope.* 


Additions  to  the  U. 
8.  Iroopi  Iroled    bf 

Congreaa,  wiih  sup-    the  President    at    this 


On  the  application  of 


time,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  army  of  6,000  men,  to  be  enlist- 
ed for  five  years  unless  sooner  dlschaiged. 
Authority  was  likewise  given  to  him  to  raise 
100,000  troops ;  whilst  a  8ul»idy  of  five  millions 
of  dottars  was  voted  for  th^  establishment  of 
the  arsenals,  and  for  other  military  supplies. 


Effect  of  Iho 


En. 


The  ef^K^t  of  th?  em- 
bargo  and   its  supple- 
mentaiT  exacerbations— as  we  may  style  the 
»us  enfbrcement-acts  which  followed  it — 


*  In  hit  message  to  GoiDgress  of  6th  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  Mr.  Madisofi,  at  that  tame  presideat, 
•pcke  thus  with  reference  to  what  he  termed 
••ib«  hoBtae  inflexibiKty**  of  Great  Britain— 
*'  Congress  will  t^\  the  di|ty  of  putting  the  Unit* 
cd  Sums  ioto  an  armour  and  an  attitade  demand- 
ed bf  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the 
national  spirit  and  expecUtioRS."  But  foar 
yeavs  before,  upon  ihe  passing  of  the  embargo 
act^  7%e  JntiUigencery  an  oflSclal  Jonmal,  did  not 
hesitate  to  writv in  this  Inflamniatorj  strain:— 
**'  the  maiooal  spirH  is  np.  That  spirit  is  inval- 
n^e.  lii«ase  of  war  it  is  to  lead  us  to  conquest. 
In  such  event,  there  fmut  eeoM  to  be  an  inch  of 
^riUeh  gnmnd  om,  thU  CantinentJ'  And  this 
wi^  when  the  second  Order  in  Osuocil  bad  only 
lics»  heard  el^  but  not  yet  made  publie.  With  a 
gOTcraoient,  to  fiercely  thirsting  for  strife  with 
Britain,  was  ifriendty  negotktiou  Hkely  to  be  suo> 
cessfolf  Was  an  amicab^  adjustment  ei  difll- 
cottes  possible  with  the  spirit  which  possessed 
thfmt  Hildreth  cites  a  remarkable  iiidident 
which  exhibits,  in  a  strong  light,  the  unhappy 
hokili^  to  Efligiaml  at  this  perM  (1807-8).  How 
stiJMig  aiid  fn^T^lent  this  antipathy  to  Snglaod 
was,  nillyappMred'on  the  floor  of  Congress*  A 
ffiggsstion  by  Lirennore,  of  Massacbussetts,  that, 
ain«ft  the  United  Stafes  were  driven  by  invim^le 
•eoBssity  to  ehooso  between  the  belligerents,  a 
ve^tfd  9M  wefl  for  commercial  interests  ^  l»r  the 
indmndeaoe  of  na|lonSi  ough^  to  induce  them  to 
aU^  with  Oieat  Britaia,  va*  leoeir^  with  marie- 
•d  In^igiaiiniB,  ahnost  as  if  thmre  had^  beep 
•o4p#ig  tywioqaMi^  in  it,* 


was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  United  States. 
Their  commerce  had  received  the  severest 
blow  it  had  yet  suffered,  from  the  hands  of 
their  own  rulers.  Despair  settled  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  depended  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  sea.  Merchants  gloomily  anticipated  the 
time  when  their  ships  should  sink  beside  tl^eir 
wharves,  and  grass  grow  in  their  streets.  The. 
British  Order  in  Council — they  said — ^hadleft 
them  some  trafBc,  but  the  acts  of  their  own 
legislature  had  cut  every  thing  off.  By  men 
whp  were  never  tired  of  asserting  their  firee 
and  inalienable  right  to  the  highways  of  the 
ocean,  the  ocean  had  been  treacherously 
abandoned. 


Non-intArepnne 
Act,  Isi  Mareh,  iSsa 


For  the  embargo  was 
substituted,  on  the  Ist 
March,  1808,  a  non-intercourse  act,  whereby 
all  commercial  transactions  with  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
but  the  embargo  was  taken  off  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  act,  however,  contained 
a  clause  (  §  11.  )  authorizing  the  President^ 
by  prodamation,  to  renew  the  intercourse 
between  America  and  either  ot  the  bellige- 
rent powers  who  should  first  repeal  their  ob- 
nozions  orders  in  council  or  decrees.  ^*  Thb 
nonintMtsourse  act**— observes  Mr.  Alison — 
had  the  effect  of  totally  suspending  the  trade 
between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
fiicting  upon  both  these  countries  a  loss  ten- 
fold greater  than  that  suffered  by  FVance,  with 
which  the  commercial  iniercourse  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statea  WAS  altogether  inconsiderable.^ 

sd  March,  iQpa.  Nothing  of   note  oc- 

curred between  the  passing  of  the  non- 
intercourse  act  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement 
from  his  second  term  of  office  on  the  8d  of 
March,  180d.  He  declined  presenting  himnelf 
for  election  a  third  time,  both  because — as 
he  stated — he  considered  a  third  tenure  of 

•    •  •  • 

office  would  be  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  because,  as  it  seems,  he  waa 
thoroughly  weary  of  the  cares  and  distrac- 
tions of  pnUic  life. '  On  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment into  private  llfb  his  langu^  was  thif 
— **  never  did  prisoner  released  from  hia 
chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking 
off  power.**  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability ; 
but|^  unfortiuiately,  both  f^v  Qraat  Britain  an^ 
his.  own  country,  his  strong  anti-British  pre- 
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judices  stood  very  much  ia  his  way  in  admi- 
nistering, with  impartiality  and  wisdom,  the 
government  with  which  during  eight  years 
he  was  entrusted.  We  can  make  allowance 
for  the  perplexities  and  annoyances  of  the' 
time  during  which  he  held  the  reins  of  power ; 
hut,  had  Washington  heen  in  his  place,  with 
his  dignified  and  sagacious  views  of  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  wo  have  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  brought  his  country  through 
the  dark  and  trying  time,  not  by  nourishing 
the  war-spirit  as  Jefferson  did,  but  by  firmly 
facing  and  repressirg  it  It  was  an  inauspi- 
cious circumstance  that,  just  at  that  critical 
time,  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  vested  in  a  man 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  hatred  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  who  had  more  than  once  patron- 
ized and  placed  in  positions  of  authority  dis- 
afifected  subjects  of  the  British  ^Crown.*  Li- 
berally endowed,  as  he  trnquesnaoably  was, 
with  natural  talent,  this  was  greatly  recom- 
mended and  rendered  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  practically  influential,  by  agreeable 
manners  and  plausible  address.  As  to  his 
rel%iou8  opinions,  we  believe  that  all  that  can 
be  said  in  their  favor  is  this — that  he  admired 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  His  belief  in 
any  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fidth  what- 
soever would  seem  equivocal,  if  on  no  other 
account,  firom  his  letter  to  the  notorious  Tho 
mas  Paine,  in  which  he  invited  that  avowed 
and  immoral  enemy  of  divine  revelation  to 
the  bosom  of  his  country,  with /' prayers 
for  the  success  of  his  vm/uI  labors.*'  A  dis- 
ciple— as  he  was— of  that  philosophy  which 
overthrew  the  throne  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  brought  its  unhappy  occupant  to  the 
guillotine,  his  sympathies  were  thoroughly 
with  France  and  against  Great  Britam.  Nur- 
tured under  the  congenial  associations  of 
French  republicanism,!  his  sympathies — as 
with  many  others  of  hia  countrymen — ^were 


*  Duane,  for  example,  to  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
gave  a  coloners  commission  in  the  U.  S.  militia, 
and  the  editorial  charge  of  the  Aurora  newspaper, 
had  been  shipped  off  just  before  fh>m  Calcutta — 
having  been  detected  in  attempts  to  excite  dis- 
torbanae  and  insurrection  in  that  city. 

f  We  do  not  mean  to  say  he  approved  of  its 
blciody  atrocities :  perhaps  the  wildest  democrat 
in  the  United  States  would  have  heiiUted  thcr«. 


not  stifled  when  republicanism  in  France  had 
been  fairly  shackled  and  put  under-foot  by 
military  and  imperial  despotism ;  so  that  hia 
heart,  it  seems,  still  went  lovingly  with  tho 
ruthless  soldiers  of  France,  even  when  the 
'*  sacred"  flame  of  republicanism  had  long 
vanished  from  the  points  of  their  swords. 
But,  if  Mr.  Jefferson^s  administration,  in  point 
of  French  predilections,  was  bad,  that  of  Ifr. 
Madison,  his  successor,  was  vastly  worse.  Both 
^ere  decided  in  their  bias  towards  Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;  but  whilst  the  former  was  too 
dextrous  and  wary  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
French  intrigue,  the  latter — there  is  too  much 
reason  for  believing — was  completely  entan- 
gled in  its  toils. 

(To  be  contiiuied.) 


BiaUH  DEOail. 

'*  1.  The  British  islands  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  t.  Every  species  of  commerce  and 
communication  with  them  is  prohibited ;  all  let*  . 
ters  or  packets  addressed  in  English,  or  in  the 
English  characters,  shall  be  seized  at  the  poei- 
office,  and  interdicted  all  circulation.  8.  Every 
British  subject,  of  what  rank  or  oonditk>n  whate* 
ver,  who  shall  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied 
by  our  troops,  or  those  of  our  allies,  shall  bo 
made  prisoners  of  war.  4.  Every  warehoose^ 
merchandise,  or  property  of  any  sort,  belonging 
to  a  subject  of  Qreat  BriCahi,  or  coming  fh>m  its 
manufactories  or  colonies,  is  declared  good  prize. 
(.  Commerce  of  every  kind  in  English  goods  ia  * 
prohibited )  and  every  species  of  merchandise  be* 
longing  to  England,  or  emanating  from  its  work* 
shops  or  colonies,  is  declared  good  prize,  t.  Tho 
half  of  the  confiscated  value  shall  be  devoted  to  ; 
indemnifying  those  merchants  whose  vessels  have 
been  seised  by  the  English  orulBers,  for  theiooiea 
which  they  have  sustained.  7.  No  vessel  com- 
ing direetly  from  England,  or  any  of  its  colonies^ 
or  having  touched  there  since  the  publications  of 
the  present  decree,  shall  be  received  into  any  har> 
boar.  8.  Every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  false 
declaration,  shall  have  effected  such  entry,  ehall 
be  liable  to  seizure,  'and  the  ship  and  cargo  shall 
be  confiscated,  as  if  they  had  also  belonged  to 
England.  9.  The  prize  court  of  Paris  is  intrusted 
with  the  detemiinatioB  of  all  questions  arising  out 
of  this  decree  in  France,  or  the  countries  occupied 
by  our  armies;  that  of  Milan,  with  the  decision  of 
all  similar  questions  hi  the  kinedom  of  Italy.  10.  ' 
This  decree  shall  be  communicated  to  the  kings  ' 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  and  Etraria,  and  to  our  ' 
other  idlies,  whose  subjects  have  been  the  victims, 
like  our  own,  of  the  ii\ftt8tice  and  barbarity  of 
English  legislation.  11.  The  ministers  of  foreign 
affiiirB,  of  war,  of  marine,  of  finance,  and  of  jua> 
tice,  of  poliee,  and  all  postmasters,  are  charged,  ' 
eadi  in  his  own  department,  with  the  exeeuia% 
of  tfio  present  decree.** 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OP  CANADA. 

COBOURO. 

In  the  township  of  Hamilton,  on  the  north 
sboreof  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  fertile  and  extensive  yalley,  sloping  upwards 
greduallj  firom  the  water's  edge,  stands 
Cobourg,  the  capital  of  the  United  Counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Built  on  a 
grayellj  soil,  the  town  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
dry,  clean  streets,  which  are  judiciously  laid 
oat,  broad,  and  well  planked  on  either  ade. 
Few  places  present  from  the  Lake  a  more 
pleasing  ensemble  than  does  Cobourg,  and 
the  tourist  will  be  still  further  gratified  at  find- 
ing, on  landing,  that  this  really  pretty  town 
requires  not  distance  "  to  lend  enchantment  to 
the  view,"  but  that  it  is  clean  and  well-built, 
presenting  to  the  most  careless  observer  evi- 
dences of  daily-increasing  and  well-deserved 
prosperity. 

In  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this 
description,  but  few  of  the  public  buildings  are 
to  be  distinguished, — ^Victoria  College — ^the 
Coortrllouse — and  a  portion  of  the  Anglican 
Church. .  Victoria  College  is  built  on  rising 
ground,  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and 
lake.  It  was  completed  in  the  year  1886,  at 
acostofneariy  £12,000,  raised  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  the  Methodist  body  in  England 
and  Upper  Canada.  The  land  on  which  the 
bulling  stands  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
resident  of  Cobourg,  and  in  June  1885*  the  In- 
ititution  was  opened  under  the  name  of  the 
"Upper  Canada  Academy,"  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Ritchie,  who  for  the  period  of  three 
ynrs  occupied  the  position  of  Principal.  For 
ax  years  the  Academy  continued  in  operation, 
and  in  the  year  1841  application  was  made  to 
Parliament,  and  a  University  charter  was  ob- 
tained, by  which  the  name  was  changed  to 
"^ctoria  College,"  and  in  June  1842,  opera- 
tbns  in  the  collegiate  department  conmienced. 
The  prepmtitory  8chool,however,  has  been  oon- 
^oed  in  connection  with  the  College,  and 
students  are  prepared  for  entrance  on  the  coUe- 
pate  curriculum,  or  receive  such  sound  prac- 
tical education  as  is  fitting  for  those  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions. 

^  order  to  provide  more  fidly  tbe  pAOQniftiy 
iDctnsBecesasiy  for  the  efBeient  operation  oC 
the  Institution,  scholarships  have  bceai^eMH 

VOL.  If. 


lished  designed  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object  of  securing  a  permanent  endowment  for 
the  college,  and  afibrding  to  the  holders  of 
those  scholarships  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
an  education  for  themselves  or  their  fi-iends, 
on  the  easiest  and  most  advantageous  terms. 

We  believe  that  we  may  state  with  correct- 
ness that  the  prospects  of  Victoria  College 
were  never  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
time — and  that  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  at  any  previous  period  (115)  are  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  education  at 
this  college.  The  winter  session  commences . 
the  last  Thursday  in  October,  and  the  summer 
session  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 

In  addition  to  Victoria  College  there  are  the 
following  educational  establishmentf^: — ^The 
District  Grammar  School,  Cobourg  Church 
Grammar  School,  besides  a  great  many  other 
excellent  private  schools :  the  Diocesan  The- 
ological Institute  was  for  many  years  in 
successful  operation  and  produced  several  of 
the  scholars  who  noVr  adorn  the  pulpits  of 
the  Anglican  Churches  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, it  is,  however,  now  merged  into 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  where  the  same 
results,  only  on  a  more  extended  scale,  are  be- 
coming visible. 

The  Court-House,  which  occupies  a  very 
conspicuous  position  in  the  plate,  is  2^  largo 
and  commodious  building.  Cobourg  contains 
places  of  worship  for  members  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Free  Church, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Episcopal  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Bible  Christian,  and  Catholic 
persuasions.  The  Banks  and  Insurance  Office 
Companies  all  have  branches,  thriving  establish- 
ments, and  the  man  of  business  will  find  every 
fiicility  for  the  conducting  of  his  business. 
The  Jail  and  Court-House,  a  handsome  stone 
building,  has  been  built  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  a 
small  village  which  has  sprung  up  round  it 
since  its  erection.  A  dredging  machine  is  m 
constant  operation,  cleaning  out  the  basin  and 
forming  a  safe  harbour  of  refuge,  which 
on  a  late  occasion,  during  almost  a  hurricanot 
afforded  perfect  shelter  to  the  steamer  Princm 
Boyal^  on  her  pasisage  .from  Kingston  to  the 
westward. 

The  extensive  cloth  factory  of  Messrs.  Mao- 
kechiie  and  Winans  is  the  largest  establish* 
ment  <tf  the  kind  in  the  Province,  and  affor|}f 
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employment  to  nearly  two  hnndred  hands. 
"The  consumption  of  wool,"  says  Smith's 
Canada,  '*  amounts  to  about  22d,000  lb&  per 
annum,  175,000  of  which  is  Canadian,  and  the 
remainder  imported ;  (we  have  reason  to  be- 
Heye  that  we  do  not  err  in  stating  that  the 
quantity  manufactured  has  increased  yery 
considerably  since  Mr.  Smith  wrote,)  every 
Tariety  of  cloth  is  manufactured  in  this  estab- 
lishment^^ In  addition  to  this  important  fac- 
tory there  are  numerous  grist  mills,  foundries, 
tanneries,  gypsum  mills,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  breweries,  &c. 

Steamers  are  daily  callers  on  their  passages 
up,  down,  and  across  the  lake,  while  stages 
run  in  every  direction. 

In  1845  the  population  of  Cobourg  amounted 
to  nearly  3400  souls ;  at  the  present  time  it  is 
considerably  over  4000,  souls.  "  A  short  time 
since  (vide  Smith's  Canada)  a  subscription  was 
raised  in  Cobourg,for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  Otonabee  river,  a  steam 
ferry-boat  being  at  the  same  time  intended  to 
ply  on  Rico  Lake,  so  as  to  give  the  inhabitants 
-  of  Otonabee  and  the  adjoining  townships  a 
passage  to  the  lake."  The  undertaking,  from 
some  local  causes,  did  not  succeed  at  the  time ; 
but  measures  have  since  been  taken  to'  supply 
the  wants  of  the  trade  of  the  back  townships. 
The  township  of  Hamilton  is  generally  well 
settled  and  contains  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent well-cultivated  farms,  on  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fine  cattle  and  sheep  that 
annually  carry  offthe  prizes  at  our  agricultural 

Ikirs  are  raised :  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  sheep,  in  particular,  have  the  fiirmers 
of  these  counties  applied  themselves,  and  the 
texture  of  the  fabrics  mannfactured  at  the 
Ontario  mills  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
complete  success  of  their  labors. 

About  two  miles  from  shore,  and  nearly 
half-way  between  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  is 
a  rock  on  which  a  light-house  has  been  built 
by  the  government.  Cobourg  is  distant  from 
Toronto  70  miles,  from  Kingston  95,  and  fit>m 
Montreal  203  miles. 


*  We  applied  to  the  head  of  thu  establishment  for  any 
infoTmatioii  that  mig'hi  be  interesting,  but  we  n;gret  to  say 
that  oar  application,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  has 
remained  unanswered  :  we  are  con»equently  exonerated 
from^  any  blame  thnt  might  be  otherwise  impaled  to  us  for 
pasvin^  over  so  curily  our  nniice  of  this,  cenanily  the  most 
extensive  establishment  in  Upper  Canada.  We  state  this, 
that  the  public  may  judge  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  col- 
lect information,  where'  we  receive  no  assistance.  Each 
ore  IB  quite  ready  tocondeinn  on  the  score  of  tfi«orr«el 
t^intm^cimt  information;  but,  as  btoooAen  the  case, 
la  unwilling  to  conlrilmte  the  information  refpiired, 
•hhoagh,  perhaps,  the  sole  loiuce  from  whence  it  can  be 
4lb4aiaed. 
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No.  VII. 

CONCERNINQ  THE  DOMINIB  AND  THE  DUCAT. 

Doubtless  the  whole  civilized  world  has  heard 
tell  of  the  memorable  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten contested  election  case  of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Dreepdaily.  I  would  therefore  be  but  re- 
tailing "  piper's  news  "  if  I  rehearsed  how  Mr. 
Treddles  McShuttle,  the  great  Glasgow  power- 
loom  weaver,  had  the  assurance  to  oppose  Sir 
John  Sumph  for  the  representation  of  the 
Burgh,  and  on  being  defeated,  brought  the 
matter  by  petition  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  advisedly  that  I  use  the  word 
^^  assurance^'*'  in  speaking  of  McShuttle^s  con- 
duct. For  three  hundred  years,  at  the  most 
moderate  computation,  had  the  Sumphs  beea 
returned  for  Dreepdaily.  The  seat,  in  fact, 
had  become  an  heir-loom,  so  to  speak,  to 
which  the  family  had  acquired  a  moral  pre- 
scriptive right ;  and  when  the  manufacturer 
made  his  appearance  as  a  candidate,  sober  folk 
regarded  him  as  but  few  degrees  better  than  a 
common  highway  foot- pad. 

Sir  John,  I  need  hardly  observe,  was  re- 
turned with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
and  his  adversary  being  maddened  at  the  de- 
feat which  he  had  so  righteously  sustained, 
and  having,  moreover,  plenty  of  lucre  to  spare, 
(it  was  a  perfect  coining  of  sillar  with  the 
weavers  during  the  war,)  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Parliament 

For  more  than  six  months  did  the  proceed- 
ings last,  and  I  speak  within  boimds  when  I 
say,  that  two  hundred  witnesses,  at  least,  on 
both  sides  of  the  blanket,  were  carried  up  to 
London,  in  order  to  answer  such  interrogato- 
ries as  the  lawyers  might  think  fit  to  propound 
to  them. 

It  would  have  been  something  extraordin- 
ary if  I  had  been  passed  over  in  this  general 
impressment  From  time  immemorial  the 
barber's  shop  has  been  regarded  as  the  foun- 
tain-head of  news  or  intelligence  of  every  de- 
scription, and,  accordingly,  I  received  citations 
from  each  of  the  competitors.  Little,  if  any- 
thing, could  I  say,  either  pro  or  eon^  on  the 
matter  at  issue,  but  having  an  anxious  crav- 
ing to  see  the  world,  especially  without  cost 
to  myself,  I  prudently  held  my  tongue,  touch- 
ing the  paucity  of  the  information  which  I 
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Though  my  heart,  as  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe^  is  as  courageous  as  any  which  doth 
not  beat  behind  a  red  coat,  yet  truth  con- 
Strains  me  to  confess,  that  it  gave  many  a 
flutter  and  throb,  as  I  was  packing  my  pock- 
mantle  in  the  back  shop,  on  the  night  preceding 
my  exodus  from  Dreepdaily.  Never  before 
had  I  been  farther  from  that  beloved  spot 
than  Glasgow,  and  that  only  once  in  my  ex- 
istence, when,  at  the  pressing  request  of  my 
cou^n,  Peter  Pirn,  I  had  officiated  as  his  best 
man,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Jenny  Dang. 
Now,  I  was  about  to  visit,  what  I  might  call 
a  foreign  country,  for  my  ancestors  being  all 
staunch  Jacobites,  had  ever  held  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  in  especial  dislike,  and  taught 
me  to  look  upon  the  English  as  greater  aliens 
than  the  French,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
had  been  allies  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

However,  as  the  Powheads  had  always 
been  a  valorous  race,  I  determined  that  their 
reputation  should  suffer  no  tamishmcnt  from 
me,  so,  adding  an  additional  codicil  to  my  last 
will  and  testament,  and  bracing  my  nerves 
with  an  extra  chcerer  of  toddy,  I  completed 
the  preparations  for  the  road.  It  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  I  kept  up  the  better  from  con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Paumie  was  to  be  my  fel- 
low-pilgiim,  his  attendance,  likewise,  having 
been  required  by  Parliament.  I  had  the 
greatest  confidence  both  in  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  Dominie,  who,  moreover, 
having  travelled  on  the  Continent  with  young 
Lord  Clayslap,  as  tutor,  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  ways  and  wiles  of  what  he  termed 
**the  great  world,"  Under  such  guidance  and 
protection,  I  felt  assured  that. the  perils  of  my 
journey  would  be  mightily  dinunished,  and  so, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  inspired  Tinker  of 
Bradford,  "  I  girded  up  my  loins,  and  was  of 
good  cheer." 

It  would  clean  exhaust  the  patience  of  my 
readers  if  I  detailed  all  the  events  which  oc- 
curred from  the  moment  when  I  ascended  the 
roof  of  the  Kilmarnock  and  Glasgow  stage- 
coach, till,  with  Mr.  Paumie,  I  embarked  at 
Leiih,  in  the  good  smack.  Dainty  Davie, 
Gibbie  Howison,  master.  Imagination  must 
picture  the  stoun  which  went  through  my 
heart  as  I  lost  sight  of  my  beloved  shop, 
with  my  faithfhl  journeyman,  Job  Sbeep- 
dianks,  standi^  at  the  portal  thereof  and 
wiping  his  eyes  wiUi  the  steeve  of  his  shirt 


As  for  the  Dominie,  he  fairly  fell  a  greeting 
when,  on  passing  the  schuil  his  disciples,  who 
were  congregated  upon  the  roo^  saluted  him 
with  three  valedictory  cheers.  Barely  could 
he  muster  words  to  falter  forth  a  berudidU 
upon  the  striplings,  conjoined  with  a  hope 
that  they  would  respect  the  birds*  nests  and 
apples  of  the  Burgh  till  his  return.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  touching  scene;  but  the  dolour 
thereof  was  somewhat  mollified  in  my  estimar 
tion,  when,  on  looking  back,  I  descried  the 
youthful  brigade  eagerly  commencing  prepar- 
ations for  a  game  at  shinty.  This  latter  fiict 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  communicate 
to  their  preceptor,  who.  for  half  the  journey, 
dwelt  upon  the  grief  whioh  his  fiock  experi- 
enced at  his  departure.    As  the  poet  says — 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  Mis  folly  to  be  wiiie." 

As  we  were  entering  the  Dainty  Davie  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  an  elderly  weather* 
beaten  gentleman  minus  an  arm,  the  anchor 
stamped  upon  whose  buttons  demonstrated 
that  he  either  was,  or  had  been,  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Such  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  fact, 
this  personage  afterwards  becoming  developed 
to  us  as  Lieutenant  Trunnion,  a  grand  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Hawser  Tadtinion  whoso 
achievements  are  set  fbrth  in  the  veritable 
history  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  The  Lieutenant 
had  lost  his  "  fin,"  as  he  called  it,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  now  a  gentleman  at  Ifrge, 
keeping  Lent  upon  the  frugal  half-pay  which 
his  thrifty  country  had  awarded  him  for 
services  performed  on  her  behalf. 

"  Gibby  my  hearty  I"  exclaimed  the  muti- 
lated hero  to  our  skipper — "  do  ytfu  think  you 
will  have  a  long  passage  this  here  boutf* 
Taking  a  survey  of  the  horizon,  the  party  thus 
interrogated  replied  "  Indeed,  I  do,  old  mes»^ 
mate !  the  wind  is  chopping  right  a-head,  and 
I  should  not  wonder,  from  the  season  of  the 
year,  if  it  be  three  weeks  before  we  behold  the 
Tower  ?"  "  That  is  precisely  my  own  opinion,** 
rejoined  the  Lieutenant,  ^*  and  sp  I  wUl  take 
a  passage  with  you.  My  traps  are  in  the 
Lord  Nelson  close  at  hand,  all  ready  for  sea, 
and  I  shall  have  them  aboard  before  you  can 
say  Jack  Robinson." 

While  this  one  armed  navigator  was  absent 
in  quest  of  his  luggage,  I  could  not  keep  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  to  the  commander  of 
th^smack,  at  the  singularity  of  his  conducts 
"I^"  said  I,  ^*the  proqiecta  of  the  weather 
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had  been  diametrically  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are,  then  indeed,  I  could  fancy  a  man, 
who  had  not  much  to  do,  taking  a  trip  to 
London,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing.  That 
any  one,  howeyer,  should  seek  to  expose  him- 
self, with  open  eyes,  to  all  the  discomforts  of 
a  long  and  tempestuous  voyage,  far  passes  my 
simple  comprehension." 

But  the  skipper  speedily  explained  this 
seemingly  contradictory  state  of  things.  *'  The 
truth  is,**  quoth  he,  **our  vessels  are  admirable 
sea  craft,  we  keep  tables  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  crack  frigate  in  the  service,  and  the  fare 
which  we  charge  is  exceedingly  moderate. 
In  these  circumstances,  there  are  many  half- 
pay  officers,  having  no  employment  ashore  or 
afloat,  who  frequently,  like  my  old  friend 
Trunnion,  take  a  passage  with  us  whenever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  trip  being  a  pro- 
tracted one.  They  do  so,  not  only  that  they 
may  get  a  breath  of  the  sea  air  once  more, 
which  is  as  enyigorating  to  them  as  a  stiff 
glass  of  grog,  but  because  they  can  actually 
live  cheaper  and  better  in  our  cabins  than 
they  could  do  in  a  lodging  or  inn." 

In  due  time  the  Lieutenant  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  proved  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
companion  during  the  voyage,  which,  as  an- 
ticipated, lasted  more  jthan  twenty  days.  By 
good  chance  the  wind  though  adverse  was  not 
overly  high,  and  accordingly  the  Dominie  and 
myself  were  spared  much  of  the  hideous 
torments  of  sea  sickness.  Only  once  was  I 
constrained  to  "  cast  up  my  accounts  "  to  use 
the  language  of  navigators,  and  as  for  Mr. 
Paumie,  on  no  single  occasion  did  he  play 
truant  when  summoned  to  the  mess  table  by 
the  steward's  bell.  Surely  the  owners  could 
have  made  but  scanty  profit  out  of  us  during 
that  cruise,  .for  the  viands  which  they  pro- 
vided for  our  sustentation  might  hfive  won 
.  the  affections  of  Heliogabolus  himself,  and  our 
appetites,  aggravated  by  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  ocean,  were  sharp  as  the  best  razor  in  my 
possession. 

Multiform  and  diverting  were  the  stories 
which  the  worthy  Lieutenant  or  "  Ancient " 
as  the  Dominie  used  to  call  him,  detailed  to 
vfl  over  his  grog.  He  had  been  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  met  with  as  many  adventures 
as  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  One 
ef  these  which  tickled  us  not  a  little,  I  may 
take  the  tiberty  of  recounting,  more  be  token 


that  it  possesses  brevity,  that  characteristic 
at  once  of  wit  and  a  roasted  maggot. 

**  When  we  were  stationed  at  Bombay,"  said 
Trunnion,  "in  the  Fire-eater,  Captain  Blue- 
blazes,  some  of  us  made  a  party  one  day  to 
visit  the  far  famed  caves  of  Elephanta.  Never, 
before  or  since,  have  I  beheld  a  scene  which 
filled  me  with  so  much  awe  and  admiration. 
Just  conceive  of  an  immense  Temple  cut  into 
the  face  of  a  mountain,  exhibiting  rows  of 
pillars  formed  of  the  native  rock,  and  with 
gigantic  figures  of  wierd  and  unearthly  demons 
carved  upon  the  walls,  by  a  people  of  whom 
the  most  ancient  traditions  give  us  no  certain 
account 

**  When  the  first  sensation  of  wonder  had 
subsided,'  I  was  enabled  to  notice  that  the 
cave  contained  a  visitor  not  belonging  to  our 
company.  He  was  a  little,  snub-nosed,  bandy- 
legged fellow,  strongly  indented  with  the 
small-pox,  and  with  a  keen,  inquisitive-looking 
eye.  No  one,  to  all  appearance  could  be  more 
intensely  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  than  he 
was.  Standing  with  arms  folded  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  cathedral — if  I  may  so  term 
this  triumph  of  heathenism — he  seemed  abso- 
lutely absorbed  by  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding wonders.  Tou  could  have  sworn 
that  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  falling  down 
upon  his  knees  and  doing  homage  to  the  Deity 
of  the  locality.  At  length  he  broke  silence, 
and  exclaimed  in  an  audible  soliloquy,  and 
with  an  accent  which  indubitably  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  musKn-engendering 
town  of  Paisley — "  Quid  guide  us  a*  ths  day, 
hut  this  is  a  deeolish  place  /  It  wud  haud, 
seestu  !  mair  than  a  tJiousand  steam  looms  P^ 

But  if  I  go  on  gossiping  at  this  rate  we 
shall  be  at  sea  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  so  I 
shall  make  a  long  story  short,  by  stating  that 
the  Dainty  Davie  arrived  safe  and  sound,  one 
fair  evening  at  the  Tower  whar£ 

Being  a  lover  of  truth  and  probity  from  my 
youth  up,  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that 
the  first  sight  of  London  inspired  me  with^ 
much  admiration.  Indubitably  it  is  a  perfect 
marvel  for  vastness,  putting  ye  in  mind  o'  a 
million  Dreepdaily's,  and  the  multitudes  that 
throng  its  streets  aeem  sufSdent  to  populate 
a  decently  sized  world.  But  when  ye  have 
said  this,  there  is  little  dse  to  add.  Every 
thing  has  a  sulky,  smoked,  olatty  k)ok ;  and 
as  for  the  Thames  about  which  poets  have 
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made  so  many  grand  sangs,  it  resembles 
oothiDg  else  than  the  gutter  of  our  main 
street  seen  in  a  rainy  day  through  the  magni- 
fying glass  of  a  showman  ? 

Following  the  directions  which  we  had 
received,  we  put  up  at  a  decent  house  of  call, 
named  Fumival's  Inn,  situated  in  High  Hoi- 
bom— or  Hob'n— as  the  ignorant  Londoners 
pronoanco  the  word.  It  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  big  court  or  square,  inhabited  for  the 
most  part  by  lawyers,  who  had  their  bed- 
rooms off  their  offices  and  took  their  break- 
&8ts,  and  bit  chacks  of  dinners  at  the  tavern 
where  we  pitched  our  tents.  As  our  expenses 
were  paid  by  Sir  John  Sumph*s  man  of  busi- 
ness, we  lived  at  rack  and  manger,  never 
(ashing  our  thumbs  about  the  score,  which  I 
will  bo  bound  to  say  did  not  amount  to  a 
trifle. 

Long  as  we  had  been  on  our  voyage,  we 
learned  on  our  arrival,  that  our  examination 
would  not  come  on  for  at  least  a  week,  and  so 
being  masters  of  our  time,  and  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  we  employed  ourselves  in  seeing 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen.     During  the 
day  we  inspected  the  public  buildings,  such  as 
St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
night  biried  our  bawbees  at  the  pit  doors  of 
the  play-houses.     At  first  I  was  a  trifle  shy 
of  visiting  these  domiciles  of  Mahoun,  having 
the  fear  of  the  Kirk  Session  before  my  eyes, 
more  by  taken  that,  I  had  once  to  thole  a 
rebuke  for  witnessing  Patie  and  Roger^  acted 
by  some  strollers  in  Bailie  Bellyband*s  bam. 
The  Dominie,  however,  laughed  my  scmples 
to  scorn.    Though  an  elder,  he  belonged  to 
the  moderate  side  of  the  establishment,  and 
could  see  no  harm  in  a  play,  especially  as  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas  was  written  by  a  minister. 
"  Mind  you,  Peter  my  man,"  he  would  say — 
"  that  we  are  not  now  in  the  parish  of  Dreep- 
daily,  but  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  being 
at  Rome,  may  safely  do  as  the  Pope  does !" 
As  it  was  not  for  me  to  contradict  my  spiritual 
superior,  I  abandoned  my  opposition;  buc 
oilen  when  locking  at  the  painted  Jezebels 
ranting  and  raving  about  love  and  murder 
and  what  not,  I  have  looked  round  with  a 
quietly  sheepish  glance,  fearful  that  some  of 
the  Presbytery  might  be  present  and  eye-wit- 
ncflfies  of  my  sore  backsliding  1     If  I  had  had 
my  serses  about  me,  I  would  have  remem 


see  me,  their  guilt  would  have  been  equal,  and 
a  fraction  more,  but  an  evil-doer  is  seldom  a 
calm  reasoner  ?    Truly  singeth  the  bard  that 

"CoDscience  makes' cowards  of  ua  all  i>* 

It  was  at  a  Theatre  called  Saddler's  WelUy 
(though  neither  saddle  nor  pump  could  I  dis- 
cover about  it)  that  the  adventure  which  I  am 
now  to  chronicle  happened  to  Dominie  Paumie. 
On  the  night  in  question  a  great  Professor 
of  hocus  pocus  was  to  hold  forth,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  entertainments  of  such  places, 
and  as  his  fame  was  great  Mr.  Paumie  elected 
that  we  should  witness  his  cantrips.  Remem- 
bering the  unwholesome  doings  of  Nong-tong- 
paw,  I  at  first  startled  at  the  proposal,  buf  the 
Dominie  assuring  me  that  the  eriemy  had 
nothing  to  do  ifrith  the  matter,  I  consented  to 
bear  him  company. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  crush,  we  determined 
to  be  gentlemen  for  once  in  our  lives,  and 
took  our  seats  in  the  select  quarter  known  by 
the  name  of  boxes.  It  was  St  Andrew's  day^ 
as  I  well  remember,  and  my  friend,  though 
fiur  from  being  dewed  (as  skipper  Howison 
expressed  it)  had  taken  an  extra  tumbler  of 
something  more  potential  than  pure  water  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Fractious,  indeed, 
would  be  the  moralist  who  could  visit  this 
indulgence  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
unforgiving  censure!  The  Scotsman's  heart 
warms  in  a  strange  land  at  the  recurrence  of 
his  national  festival,  and  he  has  so  many  old 
friends  to  toast,  and  so  many  loved  scenes  to 
commemorate  that  the  malt  naturaljy,  runs 
a  risk  of  getting  above  the  meal.*      '- 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  house,  Mr. 
Paumie,  who  was  behind  me,  cried  out,  "I 
say  Peter,  look  out  for  pick-pockets  I  Some 
ope,  I  fear,  has  been  making  free  irith  my 
personal  effects  I"  Nothing  more  passed  till 
we  had  got  out  of  the  pressure,  and  seated 
ourselves  in  our  places,  when  the  Dominie 
anxious  to  discover  the  amount  of  his  loss, 
began  to  make  an  overhawling  of  his  pouches. 
To  his  great  satisfaction  he  ascertained  that 
he  was  quite  as  rich  as  when  he  left  the  inn — 
handkerchief,  snuff-box,  and  touw,  (which, 
from  ancient  habit,  he  always  carried  out  with 
him  to  kirk  or  market,)  being  all  in  statu  quo. 

The  investigation,  however,  was  productive 
of  astonishment  as  well  as  pleasure.    Lurking 
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in  the  comer  of  his  pocket  he  discovered  a 
silver  coin,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  crown- 
piece,  and  evidently  from  a  foreign  mint  It 
bore  all  the  marks  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  indeed,  when  narrowly  scrutinized,  was 
found  to  bear  the  venerable  date  of  1505. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  unex- 
pected windfall? 

For  a  season  MV*.  Paumie  sat  in  a  brown 
study,  gazing  upon  his  newly-acquired  trea- 
sure, when  at  length  a  bright  thought  seemed 
to  light  up  his  shrewd  features,  and  he  gave  a 
dry,  caustic  chuckle,  which  he  generally  in- 
dulged in,  when  anything  out  of  the  usual 
track  struck  his  fancy. 

In  the  box,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
On6  which  we  occupied,  was  seated  a  stout, 
bluff-looking  personage,  evidently  of  the  old 
school  of  gentlemen-farmers.  He  wore  a  ca- 
pacious blue  coat,  garnished  with  huge  gilt 
buttons,  the  pockets  whereof  were  apparently 
of  the  dimensions  of  meal  sacks.  His  hair 
was  powdered  and  tied  behind  in  a  queue, 
and  altogether  he  had  a  strong  savour  of  an 
unsophistocated  Yorkshire  squire  fresh  from 
his  hunter  and  fox-hounds. 

Telling  me  to  sit  quiet  and  say  nothing,  Mr. 
Paumie  arose,  and  went  out,  and  presently  I 
discovered  him  in  the  box  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Pretending  to  be  looking 
about  for  some  one,  he  came  behind  the  old 
gentleman,  and  dropped  the  newly-found  piece 
of  money  into  his  pocket,  which  loomed  con- 
veniently open.  'So  quietly  and  adroitly  was 
the  operation  performed,  that  no  suspicion 
was  excited  either  in  the  recipient,  or  in  any 
one  else,  and  the  Dominie  having  accom- 
plished his  seemingly  incomprehensible  mis- 
sion, regained  his  former  quarters,  and  seal^ 
himself  at  my  side. 

.  When  I  questioned  him  as  to  what  his  mo- 
tives were  for  acting  as  he  had  done,  the  peda- 
gogue nudged  me  with  his  elbow  to  hold  my 
peace,  whispering,  at  the  same  time,  "  Ask  no 
questions,  and  you  will  be  told  no  lies.  When 
the  pear  is  ripe,  it  will  drop  of  itself."  The 
Dominie,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  was  as  in- 
corrigible a  proverb-monger  as  Sancho  Panza 
himself,  and  could  enuriciate  them  by  the 
bushel,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him. 

Presently  the  performances  commenced  and 
progressed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience.    If  I  had  time  to  spare,  I  could 


make  your  very  teeth  water  by  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  wonders  which  were  then  and  there 
exhibited,  but  I  hasten  to  the  point  more  ioi- 
mediately  in  question. 

By  and  by  the  Professor  made  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage,  and  went  through  his 
manoeuvres  with  a  skill  which  fairly  took  away 
the  breath  of  the  beholders.  He  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  his  light-fingered  trade,  and 
more  than  once  I  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
down  the  suspicion  that  he  was  in  league  with 
a  certain  individual  who  shall  be  nameless. 

At  last  he  reached  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  the  climax  and  cope-stone  of  his 
operations.  With  much  state  and  solemnity 
he  drew  forth  from  his  purse  a  coin  which  he 
held  up  to  the  view  of  the  beholders.  ^^  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  quoth  he,  *'  you  behold  here 
one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of'  money  which 
is  known  to  exist  It  is  a  Venitian  ducat,  of 
a  description  never  to  be  met  with  except  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  most  celebrated  collectors.*' 
He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  marks  and 
features  of  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Paumie  at 
once  recognized  as  answering  to  those  of  the 
one  which  had  been  so  unaccountably  bestow- 
ed upon  him.  '"  Now,"  whispered  he  to  me, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  "  the  goose  is  well  nigh 
cooked!" 

The  conjurer  continued : — '*The  trick  which 
I  am  about  to  present  for  your  approbation, 
has  never  been  attempted  by  any  human  be- 
ing save  myself^  and  I  be6]teak  for  it  your  un- 
divided attention.  1  take  this  ^  coin, — ^blow 
upon  it  three  times,  thus ! — touctilt  with  my 
rod,  and,  presto !  cause  it  to  vanish  from  my 
hand,  and  fly  into  the  coat-pocket  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  boxes  I"  Here  he  pointed  to 
Mr.  Paumie,  made  him  a  bow,  and  begged 
that  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine, 
and  see  whether  the  event  which  he  had  men- 
tioned had  not  taken  place. 

Inspired,  doubtless,  by  the  potations  he 
had  drained  in  honour  of  the  Land  o*  Cakes, 
the  Dominie  stood  up  with  all  the  coolness  of 
a  cucumber,  and  protending  to  draw  forth  the 
ducat,  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  well-acted  amaze- 
ment— "  Prodigious  I  Here  is  the  very  piece, 
sure  enough !  By  the  hook-nose  of  Julius 
Csdsar,  but  this  is  passing  strange !" 

Hereupon  the  assemblage  broke  forth  into 
a  salvo  of  cheering,  much  to  the  delectation 
and  pride  of  Herr  Herman,  who  looked  mag- 
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nificent  as  the  groom  of  the  wardrobe  to  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Peacocks  I 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
Dominie  stood  forward,  and  waved  his  hand 
for  silence.  "  Mr.  Necromancer,"  said,  he,  "  it 
is  now  my  tarn  to  dispose  of  this  famous,  and 
remarkable  ducat !  You  behold  it  in  my  hand  ? 
(here  he  held  up  a  five  shilling  piece.)  Very 
well— I  order  it  to  take  wing,  and  find  a  nest 
in  the  pocket  of  that  worthy  gentieman  with 
the  blue  coat  and  pig-tail  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house!"  Herman  heard  this  address 
with  blank  amazement,  glaring  alternately  at 
the  Dominie  and  the  Squire.  The  latter,  after 
the  first  feeling  of  confusion,  at  being  thus 
publiciy  singled  out,  had  passed  away,  com- 
menced a  deliberate  overhauling  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  capacious  pouch.  Dog-whistles, 
cork-screws,  hunting-whistles,  tobacco-boxes, 
and  handkerchief  beyond  number  were  lugged 
forth,  and  deposited  in  front  of  the  box,  the 
appearance  of  every  fresh  article  being  hailed 
by  the  democracy  of  the  galleries  with  yeUs 
of  laughter. 

At  length,  the  visage  of  the  self-examiner 
assumed  an  air  Qf  the  most  bewildering 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  "Od*sbobs!" 
he  shouted  forth,  "may  I  never  crack  a 
magnum  of  claret  again,  if  the  bewitched 
luck-penny  be  not  ,in  my  pocket,  after 
>U!  This  beats  cock-fighting,  dash  my  wig 
and  buttons  I" 

If  the  spectators*  applause  was  loud  before, 
it  was  now  like  to  split  the  roof  of  the  house  I 
^or  more  than  a  month  thereafter  my  ears 
were  ringing  with  the  preposterous  din,  which 
^  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever  listened  to, 
tiic  roaring  of  the  Bum  of  Ayr  not  excepted ! 

As  for  the  conjurer  he  looked  as  if  he  had 

gotten  a  bloody  nose  from  some  invisible 

pugnacious  ghost,  and  pleading  a  sudden  fit 

ofmdisposition,  craved  that  the  residue  of  his 

performances  might  be  dispensed  with  for 

^at  evening.    Indeed,  it  was  self-evident  that 

there  was  no  sham-work  in  this  plea.    His 

nand  shook  like  an  aspen,  and  his  knees 

knocked  against  each  oChcr  as  if  engaged  in  a 
duel! 

*^Qst  as  ther  curtain  fell  a  message  was 
•^ughtto  Mr.  Paumie  from  Herr  Herman, 
craving  the  honor  of  an  interview  behind  the 
scenes.  Determined  to  see  the  joke  to  an  end, 
^  Dominie  complied,  and   presently  was 


ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  much  wpnder- 
ing  and  sorely  dumb-foundered  professor  of 
legerdemain. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  than  the  Herr, 
making  him  an  obeisance  down  to  the  very 
ground,  thus  spoke  in  tones  of  almost  whining 
humility.  "  Sir,  in  you  I  fully  and  freely  own^ 
that  for  the  fii*st  time  I  behold  my  master  in 
the  mystic  art !  If  it  be  not  too  presumptuous 
might  I  beg  to  be  informed,  how  your  most 
wonderful  and  magnificent  trick  was  perform- 
ed ?  Should  money  be  an  object  to  such  an 
illustrious  man  I  will  not  grudge  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  knowledge !" 

Mr.  Paumie  looking  cautiously  around  the 
apartment,  as  if  feaxful  of  being  over  heard, 
replied  with  a  portentous  shake  of  the  head : 
"  Money  is  not  of  the  slightest  avail  in  this 
case !  The  secret  which  you  covet  to  learn 
can  only  be  acquired  by  complying  with  con- 
ditions from  which  most  mortals  would  shrink. 
In  the  first  place  you  must  bum  the  Biblet 
and  renounce  your  hopes  of  salvation !    Next 


««*iiiiiiiii*** 
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The  horrified  Herman  could  listen  no  longer. 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  hand, 
and  opening  the  door  with  the  other,  he  im- 
plored the  waggish  Dominie  to  take  his  de- 
parture forthwith,  and,  if  possible  without 
carrying  the  end  of  the  building  along  with 
him ! 

And  so  ended  the  never-to  be-forgotten 
adventure  of  Mahoun*s  ducat 
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It  rains, — ^how  it  rains ! — 

A  pleasant  rain  this  is, 
For  Vm  with  ray  love, 

And  fast  shower  the  kisses. 

With  rain  comes  the  lightning, 
When  storms  break  above : — 

So  blaze  from  thine  eyes,  dear. 
The  lightning  of  love  1 

Bat  it  thunders, — ^it  thuuders ! — 

My  dove,  I  must  fly, 
For  here  comes  your  mother ; — 

Good-by,  love, — good-by  I 

— MUa  Cook's  Journal, 


A  HOMILT  BT  COCKER. 


The  excesses  of  our  youth  (says  a  mercan- 
tile moralist)  are  draughts  upon  old  age,  pay- 
able with  interest  about  thirty  years  alter  date. 
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OCCASIONAL   SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS 
OP  THE  BLINKS. 

CHAPTER  rn. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  a  »laTe  is.  A  slare  m  he  who 
watches  with  abject  spirit  the  eye  of  another.  •  •  • 
No  man  can  be  this  aiilesA  he  pleases.  If  he  has  fallen 
as  to  externals  inlu  another's  power,  still  there  is  a  pohit 
that  at  his  own  will  he  cai\  reserve.  •  •  •  And  if  he 
that  a  niinjudging  world  calls  a  slave  may  retain  all  that  is 
most  snbsiantial  ill  independence,  is  tit  possible  that  he 
whom  circumodances  have  made  free,  should  voluntarily 
put  the  fetters  upon  his  own  feet,  the  manacles  upon  his 
own  hands  V* 

Godurin^s  MandevUU. 

Our  last  chapter  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
just  as  old  Blinks  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  fkmily,  was  about  to  recall  the  attention 
of  Tom  to  the  subject  of  his  dog. 

**  Come  and  sit  down  here/*  said  the  old 
man  drawing  forward  b,  chair  with  his  right 
hand,  and  placing  it  in  such  a  position  beside 
him,  that  he  could  both  sec  and  hear  to  advan- 
tage the  person  who  was  to  occupy  it;  "  you 
promised  to  give  me  some  account  of  that 
semi-wolf  down  stairs,  and  Frank  is  getting 
impatient  to  hear  something  more  of  his  history 
sinc<j  I  have  led  her  to  believe  there  is  a  story 
connected  with  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Fan,  lifting  her  head  quickly 
from  its  resting  place,  and  shaking  back  her 
shining  hair,  as  she  arranged  herself  to  listen, 
"it  will  be  so  delightful  while  we  are  all 
Bitting  round  the  Arc ;  do  tell  us  a  story  Tom, 
you  used  to  be  such  a  capital  story-teller ;  and 
indeed  you  owe  us  something  on  his  account, 
in  consideration  of  the  fright  he  gave  us." 

"  Nay,  if  he  frightened  you  he  shall  certainly 
make  atonement,"  said  the  young  man  gal- 
lantly. "  I  hope  my  dear  mother,  (Tom  was 
in  the  habit  of  so  addressing  Mrs.  Blinks,) 
"you  will  allow  me  to  call  him  up  and  intro- 
duce him;  he  has  a  rough  exterior,  but  he 
improves  vastly  upon  acquaintance,  and  I  will 
make  myself  personally  responsible '  for  his 
good  behaviour :  his  .sagacity  almost  amounts 
to  intellect,  and  he  possesses  in  an  exalted 
degree  one  or  two  old-fashioned  qualifications, 
which,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  rarity  at 
the  present  day  I  value  most  highly ;  I  mean, 
.reverence  for  bis  master,  and  obedience." 
Here  old  Blinks  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
turned  a  curious  glance  towards*  the  master 
alluded  to,  but  said  nothing;  while  Frank 
ventured  to  hint  that  such  qualities,  though 
highly  creditable  to  his  heart,  said  very  little 
for  his  discrimination. 

"I  suppose,"  said  John,  "you  have  been 
teaching  him  a  little  of  your  sea  discipline ; 
knocking  him  over  with  a  handspike  occasion- 
ally when  he  was  refractor}',  or  some  other 
gentle  inducement  equally  persuasive." 

"No!"  said  Tom,  vehemently,"  I  never 
struck  him  myself,  nor  allowed  others  to  do 
80 :  indeed,  for  the  latter,  Boreas  looks  out  for 
himself;  and  though  wanting  in  words  to  ex- 


press himself  clearly,  he  has  a  way  of  speak- 
ing with  his  eye  when  threatened,  which  is 
very  rarely  mistaken." 

"  I  hate  these  sneaking,  crouching  animals," 
said  John,  trying  to  draw  him  out,  "  I  noticed 
the  way  he  cowered  at  your  feet  upstairs ; 
but  I  suppose  you  sailors  are  accustomed  to 
exert  such  despotic  authority  over  your  own 
little  floating  dominions,  that  you  expect  every- 
where else  to  meet  with  the  same  cringing 
obedience  and  submis^^ion." 

Tom  read  in  an  instant  the  spirit  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  saw  before  him  the 
schoolfellow  of  former  days.  He  well  recol- 
lected the  contradictory  spirit  of  the  boy,  and 
his  love  of  argument,  but  he  could  not  allow 
Boreas  to  lie  under  such  a  foul  impeachment, 
and  though  he  hated  the  mental  exertion  it 
would  require  to  explain  himself^  he  returned 
to  the  charge. 

This  was  what  John  intended  and  had 
foreseen.  He  knew  the  inherent  indolence  of 
his  disposition,  and  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
what  he  called  "  stirring  him  up."  Tom 
continued : — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
obedience,  and  obsequious  subservience.  The 
first  is  quite  compatible  with,  nay,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  reverence,  and  what  it  .springs 
from,  love ;  the  latter  is  the  child  of  far  other 
parents,  viz.,  fear,  hatred,  and  not  unfrequently 
contempt" 

"  I  deny  the  latter  assumption,"  said  John 
jumping  up  from  his  chair  (he  was  hardly  ever 
at  rest  for  five  minutes  together,)  and  turning 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  so  as  to  face  his 
opponent,  "I  deny  that  obsequiousness  can 
ever  spring  from  contempt ;  we  look  down,  it 
is  true,  upon  those  whom  wo  despise,  but  we 
do  not  stoop  to  them." 

"  Oflener  perhaps  than  you  are  aware.  The 
relative  positions  in  which  men  are  placed, 
occasionally  produce  the  strangest  results ; 
passion  and  the  ebullitions  of  our  true  feelings 
becoming  subservient  to  interest  The  slave 
who  crouches  beneath  the  lash  of  his  master, 
no  less  hates  him  for  the  power  he  holds  oyer 
him,  than  he  despises  him  in  his  heart  for  the 
tyrannical  and  cowardly  manner  in  which  he 
uses  it  None  but  a  coward  will  strike  a  man 
whose  hands  are  tied,  and  the  slave,  be  ho  dog 
or  man,  knows  and  feels  this  keenly  as  y^ou  or 
I :  he  despises  the  coward  as  we  despise  him ; 
but  his  free-will  is  bound  by  the  chain  of 
circumstances,  and  while  hate  rankles  at  his 
heart,  he  stoops  from  fear  in  slavish  servility 
and  degjadation  of  soul  beneath  the  Iiand  that 
bows  him,  because  he  feels  that  for  the  present 
he  is  altogether  in  its  power,  but  the  slaye 
who  crouches  submissively  at  his  feet  to  day^ 
may  put  a  knife  in  his  throat  to-morrow."  . 

"  Right  old  fellow !"  said  John,  striding  up 
to  him  and  giving  him  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  "  youVe  a  trump  after  all.  Those 
are  my  own  sentiments.    But  I  trust  anci 
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believe  tint  many  a  man  now  lives,  who  born 
to  a  life  of  bondage,  is  yet  spiritually  free. 
Yott  may  trample  a  man^s  body  under  your 
feet  if  you  possess  the  power,  but  no  act  save 
his  own  can  render  him  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a  slave.  Does  it  not  seem  a  mystery, 
that  free  men,  who  own  no  such  fetters  as 
those  yon  have  discribed,  should  yet,  from 
choice  and  an  inherent  meanness  of  soul,  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  stoop  to  the  position 
of  moral  slaves?  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Tom ;  no  one  respects  the  honest  laborer  in 
any  capacity  more  than  I.  The  position  of 
my  boy,  Mike,  if  he  does  his  duty  uprightly,  is 
intrinsically  as  honorable  as  my  own:  But 
Ihen,  there  are  men  well  educated  and  of  good 
standing!  I  could  show  you  some  in  this  city, 
who  will  flatter  and  fkwn  upon  you,  and  be 
the  most  contemptible  lickspittles  for  the  sake 
of  the  paltry  five  shillings  you  may  spend  in 
theirshops,that  ever  disgraced  their  species  by 
going  upon  two  legs.  I  never  meet  such  men 
witliout  a  sensation  of  disgust,  nor  leave  them 
without  feeling  that  they  have  offered  an  insult 
to  my  understanding,  by  supposing  that  I  am 
sach  an  idiot  as  to  take  their  gilded  plausibility 
for  sterling  coin :  but  they  are  great  favorites 
with  the  ladies,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  if  there  is  any  door  leading  t<>  a  woman's 
heart  which  always  stands  open,  that  door  is 
flattery." 

"You  impertinent  coxcomb,'*  exclaimed 
Frank,  *^  the  idea  of  such  a  schoolboy  talking 
about  the  road  to  ladies  hearts!  You  are 
prejudiced  against  poor  Mr.  Slimyways,  for  I 
know  who  you  mean,  and  are  as  rough  and 
uncivil  when  you  meet  him  as  a  bear,  more 
shame  for  you ;  but  it  makes  no  difference 
with  him,  for  he  is  as  polite  and  friendly  to- 
wards you  as  ever." 

^  Confound  his  politeness  I  Tes,  he  sees  I 
know  him,  and  loves  me  none  the  better  for 
the  discovery,  though  he  is  as  full  of  "  wreathed 
smiles "  as  ever ;  but  if  he  saw  instead  that 
he  could  dupe  me,  he  would  despise  me  as 
much  as  he  already  does  some  people  of  my 
and  his  acquaintance,  whose  money  he  pockets 
with  such  delicate  c<m8ideration,  or  rather 
**  '"^ggiing  lubricity."  I  have  seen  that  roan 
play  upon  the  vanity  and  credulity  of  lady 
customers  in  such  an  impudent,  but  I  suppose 
famnating  manner,  that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  knock  his  spectacles  over  his  villainous  little 
eyes  with  the  back  of  my  hand,  as  if  by  so 
doing  I  could  unmask  him."  John  lisped  out 
the  words  italicized  with  such  an  excess  of 
sham  servility  and  mock  politeness,  and  sud- 
denly straightening  himself  up,  delivered  the 
last  sentence  in  such  a  savage  and  threatening 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  smiling 
at  his  violent  impetuosity. 

"  I  have  seen  such  characters  in  iny  travels," 
Baid  Tom,  "  everywhere,  and  in  all  situations 
of  life  we  find  them:  and  often  filling  higher 
positions  than  the  one  your  friend  appears  to 


occupy.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
in  which  man  might  with  advantage  take  a 
lesson  fh>m  his  dog.  Boreas  will  fawn  upon 
no  one  but  his  master,  and  then  only  to  show 
his  attachment:  he  is  civil  and  obliging  to 
whoever  treats  him  well,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
show  his  dislike  or  his  teeth  to  those  who 
behave  in  what  he  considers  an  ungentlemanly 
manner.  With  shame  to  mankind  be  it  spoken, 
he  is  with  one  exception,  the  truest,  noblest, 
firmest  friend  I  have  ever  made.  Sunshine 
and  storm,  poverty,  sickness  and  disgrace, 
make  no  change  in  him,  save  a  more  earnest 
solicitude  to  prove  his  devotion.  His  acts  are 
the  true  index  of  his  feelings.  Fraud,  duplicity 
and  double  dealing,  are  incompatible  with  his 
nature,  which  is  clear  and  open  as  the  day; 
and  he  docs  his  duty  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  hope  of  reward.  He  has  been  my 
pillow  in  places  of  danger,  and  has  watched 
while  I  slept  in  safety.  We  have  shared  many 
a  short  allowance  between  us,  and  have  mutu- 
ally risked  our  lives  to  save  that  of  the  other. 
Orphan  as  I  am,  without  father,  mother  or 
kin,  he  has  filled  in  my  breast  the  empty  void, 
which, without  some  such  kind  and  faithful 
inmate,  would  have  been  but  a  dismal  vault, 
whose  hollow  echoes  might  only  remind  me 
of  the  dead." 

Frank,  young,  lyarm-hearted  and  impulsive, 
felt  that  she  could  hstwe  thrown  her  arms 
round  him  as  he  concluded ;  but  the  feelings 
which  do  most  honor  to  our  hearts,  are  under 
existing  rules  of  society,  the  very  ones  we  are 
most  desirous  to  conceal ;  and  unless  her  eye 
told  more  than  she  intended,  she  was  silent 

As  Tom  finished  speaking  he  rose  and  left 
the  room  in  search  of  his  four-footed  friend. 
'*  He's  a  strange  cotnposition  that  fellow,"  said 
John,  as  he  closed  tlie  door ;  "  Sometimes  as 
light  and  trivial  as  the  merest  world- worship- 
per, whose  highest  ambition  is  to  float  like  a 
bubble  in  its  froth  and  foam,  and  yet  evincing 
when  you  sound  him,  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
sensibility,  of  which  many  of  our  fine,  fiddling 
ladies  are  altogether  ignorant.  There  is  some- 
thing in  his  nature  which  seems  to  draw  me 
to  him,  as  to  one  whose  worth  I  have  long 
known  and  estimated;  and  yet,  though  in 
some  respects  the  same,  he  is  altogether  most 
unlike  what  I  remember  of  him  as  a  boy. ,  A 
unity  of  ideas,  rather  than  of  habits  and  pur- 
suits seems  to  bind  us.  You  had  better  take 
care,  my  fair  Desdemona,  (turning  to  Fan)  or 
this  fellow  with  his 

'*  Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,*' 

may  prove  another  Othello." 

**  He  is  a  striking  instance  "  said  old  Blinks, 
unmindful  of  the  latter  part  of  his  son^s  speech, 
and  consequently' of  Frank's  confusion,  "of 
what  I  think  Hazlitt  has  somewhere  remarked ; 
that  peculiarities  of  mind,  no  less  than  of  the 
features  of  men,  are  transmitted  by  descent, 
often  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  generations. 
That  boy  can  have  no  recollection  of  his  father ; 
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and  yet  their  manner  of  thought  and  expression 
are  exactly  similar.  I  can  almost  fancy,  if  I 
close  my  eyes  when  he  is  speaking  and  look 
back  thirty  years,  that  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
,  dead.  What  is  even  more  remarkahle  is,  that 
their  hand  writings  are  the  same;  though  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  saw  more  than  a  few  stray 
scraps  of  his  father's  correspondence." 

As  Tom^s  footsteps  were  heard  approaching, 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  dropped, 
and  the  next  moment  he  entered  the  room, 
gravely  followed  by  his  dog. 

"  What  a  noble  looking  animal  he  is,"  said 
Frank,  as  Boreas  who  had  leisurely  made  the 
circuit  of  the  room,  walked  up  to  her,  and 
pushing  his  black  muzzle  under  her  hand, 
seemed  to  invite  her  caresses,  "  I  never  saw 
anything  like  him  before." 

"  I  dare  say  not:  although  a  native  of  this 
continent,  he  is,  comparatively  f^peaking,  very 
little  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
country.  He  is  an  Esquimaux,  born  amidst 
the  icy  deserts  of  the  frozen  zone.  Few  dogs 
of  his  breed  have  enjoyed  his  opportunities, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  sagacious  tempera- 
ment, he  has  made  a  profitable  use  of  them. 
He  has  several  timos  crossed  the  "  Line,"  and 
is  no  less  familiar  with  the  melting  beams  of 
a  vertical  sun,  than  with  the  six  months  night 
of  frost  and  desolation  peculiar  to  his  native 
land." 

"  And  how  came  you,  an  eastern  navigator, 
to  get  possession  of  a  native  Esquimaux  dog," 
inquired  old  Blinks. 

**  It  is  a  melancholy  story,"  replied  the 
young  sailor,  "and  recalls  scenes  such  as  I 
would  fain  hope  I  may  never  witness  again ; 
scenes  however  which  have  a  close  connexion 
with  much  of  my  past  life — and  as  such  may 
interest  you.  If  Frank  isl-eally  in  earnest  in 
the  wish  she  expressed,  I  will  relate  it" 

"  bo  so,  by  all  means,"  replied  Mrs.Blinks — 
I  am  sure  any  part  of  your  adventures  will 
interest  all  present," — and  thus  urged  Tom 
began  his  tale. 

CHAPTER  VTIL 

"The  vessel  now  tossed  through  the  low  tmilinff  rack 
of  the  tempest,  is  lost  in  the  skirts  of  the  thunder  cloud." 

ShdUy. 

"It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since,  on  a 
return  voyage  from  Bombay,  we  encountered 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  one  of  the  most  appalline 
storms  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  I 
have  seen,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  good  deal  of 
rough  weather  round  the  Gape,  and  have  had 
a  taste  of  a  typhoon  in  the  China  seas,  where 
we  had  to  cut  away  our  masts  to  right  the 
ship,  which  was  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends 
by  the  first  fierce  shock  of  the  hurricane.  All 
this  you  will  admit  was  bad  enough ;  but  no- 
thing I  have  ever  been  exposed  to  at  sea,  has 
left  such  a  clear  recollection  of  its  horrors 
behind  it,  as  one  night  during  that  fearful 
gale. 


"  I  have  since  been  told  that  ships  at  that 
^ime  entering  the  channel,  were  driven  by  its 
irresistible  fury,  many  hundred  miles  into  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  I  believe  it;  for  though  it 
raged  with  greater  violence  farther  to  the 
southward,  it  left  many  sad  memorials  of  its 
devastating  progress  upon  the  shores  of  our 
own  island.  Had  we  been  upon  a  lee  shore, 
that  night  would  have  been  our  last. 

"  The  wind  in  the  morning  had  been  west- 
erly, and  though  blowing  a  good  stiff  breeze, 
was  nothing  more  than  common  at  that  time 
of  year:  but  the  atmosphere  was  dull  and 
heavy,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  its  position  in  the 
heavens  was  marked  by  a  murky,  lurid  red- 
ness, such  as  you  may  have  seen  at  night  upon 
the  sky,  indicating  a  distant  confiagratlon. 
The  wind,  too,  as  the  day  advanced,  backed 
round  against  the  sun,  freshening  to  a  gale  at 
noon,  and  blowing  great  guns  from  the  south- 
east as  night  closed  in ;  and  such  a  night — ^it 
was  as  if  no  light  had  ever  illumined  it ;  a 
pitchy  darkness,  as  if  the  spirit  of  night  had 
descended  with  outspread  wings  upon  the  sea, 
and  shrouded  it  in  her  murky  embrace.  Such, 
I  thought  as  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  pierce 
the  gloom,  might  have  been  its  condition  ere 
the  morning  of  creation  rose ;  when  *  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  afraid,  for  I  did 
not ;  my  spirit  seemed  to  rise  and  expand  in 
the  awful  majesty  of  that  night ;  bu^  that  the 
very  inmost  depths  of  my  soul  were  stirred  I 
argue  from  the  fact,  that  to  this  day,  it  often 
presents  itself  to  me  again  in  dreams.  We 
were  like  a  nutshell  upon  that  raging  sea :  a 
mere  bubble  upon  the  mighty  maelstrom 
which  roared  and  plunged  around  and  beneath 
U8.  I  never  felt  so  deeply  my  own  insignifi- 
cance, and  at  the  same  time,  the  higher  power 
which  lived  withui  me,  and  bore  me  up 
superior  to  its  terrors.  In  that  terrible  night, 
I  felt,  if  ever,  the  might  of  immortality, — ^felt, 
that  though  the  next  moment  I  might  be 
engulphed  beneath  the  waves ;  it  was  mine  to 
live  for  ever,  eternally,  when  time,  and  all 
that  now  floated  upon  its  surface  should  bo 
numbered  amongst  the  things  that  were. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  vphat  I 
then  felt ;  nor  can  I  ever  recall  in  their  clear 
unclouded  strength,  the  sensations  which  then 
overwhelmed  me.  I  have  since  thought,  that 
excitement,  and  the  scenes  which  were  passing 
around  me,  had  rendered  me  temporarily  in- 
sane ;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  glorious  insanity,  and 
death  itself  with  all  its  horrors  had  lost  its 
power  over  me.  The  free,  bounding  motion 
of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  has  always  possessed  an 
inexpressible  charm  for  me.  I  have  never 
from  a  child  known  what  it  was  to  "  sicken 
o*er  the  heaving  wave,"  but  have  in  its  fullest 
sense  realized  and  appreciated  that  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  Corsair : 
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"  Oh.  who  can  lell  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tned. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o**!r  the  waters  wide ; 
The  exultiiif^  sense,  the  pulses  mnddciiini*-  play. 
That  ihriils  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way." 

*^  It  must  have  been  an  exaggerated  feeling  of 
ihis  kind,  which  took  possession  of  me  in  that 
night  It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  with  a 
tarn  of  a  rope  round  my  body,  I  was  holding 
on  to  the  belaying  pins  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  mast  We  had  not  a  mg  of  canvas  set : 
the  little  atom  we  had  attempted  to  show,  had 
been  blown  from  the  bolt  ropes  like  gossamer ; 
but  the  speed  of  the  ship  must  have  been 
terrific,  for  we  were  almost  dead  before  the 
wind;  and  the  soaring  stirgcs  as  they  rose 
beneath  her  stern,  seemed  to  hurl  her  head- 
long through  the  sky,  until,  as  if  exhausted, 
she  would  sink  backward.s,  while  the  torn  and 
seething  billows  foamed  madly  out  from  under 
her  bows,  seeming  to  laugh  scornfully  as  they 
passed  her  in  the  race.  Any  one  of  those 
Barges  had  we  overrun  them,  would  have 
rolled  over  us  and  engulphed  us  for  ever :  and 
I  knew  it — knew  it  then  as  well  as  I  feel  it 
now,  but  it  did  not  affect  me :  what  were  the 
parting  cry  of  a  single  mortal  amidst  the 
howlings  of  that  dread  storm !  I  remember 
looking  steadily, almost  firmly,  into  the  eye  of 
the  pursuing  gale,  which  whistled  wildly, 
fitfully  over  and  around  us;  and  while  it 
almoi  wrenched  me  from  my  firm  hold,  my 
spirit  seemed  to  defy  its  power.  But  if  I 
Aought  little  of  my  own  fate,  I  thought  less 
of  others;  tho*  man^  a  gallant  bark  and  fearless 
mariner,  saw  the  light  of  mom  no  more. 

**  At  last  the  dawn  broke  upon  us,and  gleam- 
ed with  a  red  and  wrathful  eye  upon  the  drunk- 
en revel  of  the  elements,  and  lighted  up  the 
dripping  spars  of  our  spectre  looking  ship : 
«nd  the  wind  which  had  wantoned  wildly, 
onrestrained,  through  the  dark  and  dreary 
'ijght,  seemed  to  cower  and  shrink  away 
Wore  it ;  coming  and  going  in  fitful  gusts,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  to  dispute  its  power  or 
'^y;  until  by  slow  degrees  as  the  round  and 
glittering  orb  of  day  rose  upon  the  heavens, 
it  died  away  in  low  wailings  upon  the  vexed 
ind  troubled  sea. 

'*We  had  murmured  at  the  storm  while  it 
^^  upon  us,  but  it  had  become  necessary  to 
JK;  and  now  as  we  watched  with  wistful  eyes 
Its  rapid  departure,  our  only  salvation  seemed 
to  depend  upon  its  presence.  The  night  storm 
°*d  been  appalling — but  the  morning  calm, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  unsubsided  sea, 
*M  even  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  lofty 
'''^•sts  and  spars,  which  had  defied  the  rude 
embraces  of  the  gale,  creaked  and  tottered 
like  &lling  trees,  as  our  vessel  rolled  helplessly 
^  the  trough  of  the  sea.  There  was  no  rest 
to  be  found  upon  her;  everything. that  was 
Dot  firmly  lashed  to  its  place,  rolled  and  bound- 
ed in  wild  confusion  from  side  to  side.  Our 
*^ni8  were  beginning  to  open,  and  soon  the 
(juiet  rest  of  the  sleeping  winds  had  accom- 
pHsbed  what  their  wildest  fury  had  been 


unable  to  attain ;  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise, 
and  a  light  westerly  breeze  springing  up,  we. 
were  enabled  again  to  gather  way,  and  lay 
our  course  with  renewed  hope  to  our  yet 
distant  island' home.  , 

**  We  had  several  passengers  on  board.  What 
their  feelings  were  during  the  period  1  have 
described  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  I  saw 
little  of  them  during  the  night ;  but  the  worn 
and  haggard  features  I  encountered  upon 
entering  the  cabin  next  morning,  told  how 
fearful  their  mental  sufferings  had  been. 
Amongst  others  were  a  newly  married  pair : 
the  lady  was  young  probably  about  eighteen, 
and  more  than  beautiful.  Her  husband  who 
was  much  older,  was  a  captain  in  one  of  the 
Hon.  £.  I.  G.  native  infantry  regiments :  ho 
had  seen  some  hard  service  under  an  eastern 
sky,  and  probably  looked  older  than  he  really 
was ;  but  he  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen 
veara  her  senior;  and,  as  report  went  on 
board,  had  amassed  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  Captain  Paisley  was  a  fine  soldier-like 
fellow,  and  appeared  doatingly  fond  of  his 
wife. 

"  The  cabin  of  an  East  Indiaman  is  a  world 
in  miniature.  It  is  astonishing  what  free  and 
social  intercourse  springs  up  during  a  four 
months  voyage:  a  week  at  sea  gives  you  a 
better  insight  into  the  character  of  a  fellow- 
passenger,  than  a  year  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
associating  on  shore.  You  see  him  morning, 
noon  and  night ;  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
good  spirits  and  in  bad  spirits,  and  often  with- 
out any  spirits  at  all.  One  under  such 
circumstances  seems  to  cast  away  reserve, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  the  general  amusement  and  interest 
of  the  whole.  Personal  narratives  are  in  such 
circumstances  common  topics  of  discourse, 
and  you  thus  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  private  history  of  your 
associates. 

It  was  partly  through  these  means,increased 
by  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  youthful  bride, 
and  partly  through  what  I  gathered  from 
occurrences  which  afterwards  transpired,  that 
I  learnt  such  parts  of  her  history  as  I  am  about 
to  relate.  She,  like  myself,  had  been  bom 
beneath  a  distant  sky,  and  her  native  land 
was  also  my  own.  Like  most  other  European 
children  bom  in  that  climate,  she  had  been 
early  separated  from  her  parents,  and  sent 
home  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  a  maternal  aunt,  then  in  England. 

*^  Ah  !^'  broke  in  old  Blinks  as  if  soliloquising 
aloud,  "  it  is  a  terrible  necessity  and  one  of 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  a  family- 
man  labours,  in  the  East  He  must  either  see 
his  children  like  hardy  mountain-plants  trans- 
ferred to  a  hot-house,  shoot  up  rapidly  and 
luxuriantly  around  him,  only  to  be  prematurely 
blighted ;  or  rend  away  the  closest  ties  of  his 
nature,  by  consigning  his  loved-ones,  almost 
ere  they  have  well  kno^n  their  father's  voice 
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to  the  nurture  and  care  of  strangers :  sending 
the  soft  and  plastic  minds  of  his  children,  tj 
be  moulded  by  other  and  often  unknown 
influences,  and  to  twine  themselres  round 
other  than  a  parent's  heart" 

"  I  have  felt  it,"  said  Tom,  sorrowfully,  as 
the  old  man  concluded.  **  I  am  one  of  many 
yictims  to  the  evils  resulting  from  it" 

"So  you  were,  my  dear  boy,"  said  old 
Blinks,  kindly,  laying  a  hand  on  his  knee ;  "  I 
had  forgotten  that  circumstance ;  indeed  both 
myself  and  Mrs.  Blinks  have  been  so  long  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  you  as  our  o^^n  child, 
that  I  could  not  naturally  have  remembered 
it :  but  I  am  interrupting  your  story,  pray 
proceed." 

"She  was  an  only  daughter,"  continued 
Tom,  "  and  her  father.  Colonel  Winterly,  also 
an  officer  in  our  Indian  army,  had  risen  to  a 
position  of  high  rank  and  distinction  in  that 
distant  land.  He  had  long  wished  to  retire, 
and  join  bis  child,  unseen  for  many  long  years, 
but  still  tenderly  loved,  in  his  native  country ; 
but  duty  he  fancied  required  that  ho  should 
keep  his  post,  and  feeling  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  w^ithout  her,  he  had  written  about 
a  year  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
for  her  to  join  him  at  Calcutta ;  but  seeds  of 
mischief  had  already  been  sown,  and  were  one 
day  to  bear  bitter  fruit  It  happened  that 
the  aunt  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up, 
had  a  son  at  Eton ;  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
very  frequently  of  bringing  a  young  friend 
and  schoolfellow  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
him  at  home.  Sidney  Bennington  was  a  fine 
open-hearted  boy ;  at  the  period  of  his  first 
visit  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  between 
him  and  Emily  Winterly  there  had  arisen  a 
mutual  childish  attachment" 

"The  rising  generation,"  interrupted  old 
Blinks,  "  dream  of  putting  on  matrimony,  as 
their  father*s  did  their  first  tall-coat,  and  at 
about  the  same  period." 

"I  suppose  we  come  to  maturity  earlier 
now,"  said  John. 

"  No  doubt,"  continued  his  father,  "  and 
hence  the  haggard  old  men  of  thirty,  with  a 
load  of  cares  upon  their  brow,  whom  you  meet 
daily.  A  man  before  he  builds  a  house  should 
first  calculate  whether  he  can  pay  for  it  when 
done,  but  young  men  now-a-days  nuirry  and 
build  up  a  family  without  reflecting  that 

Children  must  be  paid  for." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Tom,  "  though  per- 
sonally inexperienced  in  such  matters,  I 
have  witnessed  so  much  misery  as  the  conse- 
quence of  marriages  entered  into  unadvisedly 
on  the  part  of  others,  that  1  willingly  sub- 
scribe to  all  you  have  said.  The  aunt  of 
Emily,  however,  had  accustomed  herself  so 
long  to  consider  her  as  a  child,  that  an  idea 
of  the  kind  never  entered  her  head,  and  the 
feeling  between  them  increiscd  gradually 
from  one  vacation  to  another,  until  uie  father 
of  Sidney,  who  had  far  other  views  for  the  I 


settlement  of  his  son,  became  aware  pf  the 
circumstance;  and  thinking  that  absence 
would  soon  eradicate  any  such  transient  feel- 
ing as  had  been  aroused  in  the  breast  of  his 
boy,  determined  on  sending  him  a  voyage  in 
one  of  his  own  ships  about  to  sail  on  a  wha- 
ling expedition  to  the  north-west  It  wanted 
only  a  few  weeks  of  the  day  of  her  sailing ; 
but  his  mind  being  fully  made  up  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  this  mattered  little ;  and 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  his 
departure,  care  being  taken  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  young  cou- 
ple before  the  vessel  sailed : 

*"  But  he  who  Btemc  the  tide  with  rand. 
Or  fetlen  iiame  with  flaxen  saud  ; 
Has  yet  n  harder  ta.tk  to  prove, 
"By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love, 

IJvan  Jn  boys  and  girls.     Certain  it  is ;  that 
yoti^ng  Sidney,  by  some  means  o|*  other,  out- 
wiitod  his  father,  and  held  a  stolen  interview 
with  Emily.     The  result  was  not  difficult  to 
anticipate ;  compulsory  separation  has  much 
the  same  cfiect  upon  young  love,  as  wind 
upon  a  smouldering  fire.    There  were  abun- 
dance of  tears,  vows,  kisses  and  protestations 
of  eternal  love ;  and  at  the  last  moment  of 
parting,  they  mutually  exchanged  rings,  as  a 
pledge  that  their  love  for  each  other  should 
be  as  pure  and  endless  as  the  circling  gold. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  it  farther.    Such 
scenes  are  of  daily,  hourly  occurrence,  though 
we    walk  in  their    midst,   unknowing    and 
unknown.     Each    mossy  bank    and    shady 
knowe  upon  which  we  linger  in  our  country 
walks,  is,  for  all  we  know,  wet  with  the  tears 
and  fragrant  with  the  sighs  of  lovers,  whose 
course  the  poet  truly  remarked : 

"  Never  did  run  smooth." 

The  end,  however,  came  at  last,  and  they 
parted;  and  from  that  day  to  the  period  of 
her  leaving  England,  no  tidmgs  had  been 
received  of  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  A  return 
whaler  had  seen  a  ship,  answering  to  the  des- 
scription  of  the  one  in  which  he  sailed, 
moored  under  the  lee  of  an  iceberg  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  about  three  months  after  her  departure ; 
and  as  the  term  usually  required  for  making 
the  voyage  had  long  expired,  the  opinion  was 
very  generally  entertained,  even  among  sea- 
faring men,  that  the  vessel  with  all  her  crew 
had  perished. 

1^0  this  latter  opinion  she  had  herself 
become  an  unwilling  convert,  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  her  father's  summons;,  and 
though  to  her  young  and  simple  heart,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  star  of  hope  had  forever  set ; 
and  that  all  places  upon  the  desolate  e^rth 
were  henceforth  alike  to  her,  she  heard  his 
commands  with  sorrow  and  regret 

Her  fiither  was  to  her  a  stranger,  no  less  in 
form  and  features,  than  in  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities. She  recollected  only  a  tall  and  hand- 
some man,  who  in  a  transient  visit,  many  long 
years  before,  h&d  called  het  his  Emily,  dandled 
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her  apon  his  knee  and  men  her  toys.  Her 
mother,  a  delicate  English  flower,  had  long 
BDce  withered  in  that  sultry  clime,  and  her 
aunt  with  a  mother's  kindness  and  fond  atten- 
tion, had  supplied  her  place  and  claimed  a 
mother's  loVe.  Her  ties,  her  affections,  were 
all  in  England,  and  her  heart  suffering  keenly 
under  its  late  afflictions,  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  leaving,  what  to  her  had  ever  heen 
home,  and  going  forth  among  strangers ;  but 
the  command  had  gone  forth  and  must  be 
obeyed ;  and  under  the  care  of  some  friends 
of  her  father's  returning  thither,  she  set  siul 
with  a  heavy  heart  for  Calcutta. 

Here  she  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  her  &ther,  and  everything  that 
luxury  could  give  or  art  devise  was  placed  at 
her  i&sposal.  For  a  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  the  scenes  in  w4iich  she  found 
herself,  diverted  her  thoughts  from  sadder  and 
sweeter  recollections;*  flattered  and  caressed, 
she  might  have  been  eminently  happy^  but  she 
had  been  brought  up  under  other  influences ; 
her  tastes  had  been  formed  under  different 
circumstances,  and  moulded  upon  different 
models,  her  spirits  which  had  been  crushed 
by  the  silent  and  unknown  suffering  she  had 
undergone  at  the  fate  of  her  childish  love, 
could  not  yet  recover  their  elasticity.  The 
attentions  which  were  lavished  upon  her,  in 
time  grew  wearisome,  and  wealth  and  splendor 
but  ill-supplied  to  her  sensitive  soul,  the  loss 
of  her  early  attachments  and  the  quiet  and 
endearing  comforts  of  her  English  home.  The 
heath  which  grows  and  flourishes  in  the  keen 
air  and  sterile  earth  o(  the  rude  mountain  side, 
will  lose  all  its  freshness,  strength  and  beauty, 
however  carefully  removed  to  what  we  in  our 
short-sightedness  might  consider  a  warmer  and 
more  geoiaf  situation  in  the  teeming  vale 
below.  She  longed  to  return  to  those  ever 
dear  scenes  of  her  childhood :  she  was  like  a 
bird  taken  from  its  dreary  nest  upon  the 
barren  and  storm-beaten, crag,  and  fed  and 
ibstered  with  all  that  natdire  could  (sive  or  art 
invent,  in  a  gilded  cage.  It  loathes  the  dainties 
which  an  erring  though  kind  intention  places 
before  it,  and  pines  to  soar  again  in  freedom, 
half  fiunished  though  it  might  be,  amongst  the 
wild  and  unhospitable  regions 'which  it  yet 
k)oks  hack  upon  as  its  hom^. 

"  While  in  thJB  unhappy  state  of  mind,  she 
received  the  at^ntions  of  Captain  Paisley.  He 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  soldier-like  fellow, 
with  handsome  features  and  good  address ; 
while  8he*ivas  even  yet  little  more  than  a 
chfld,  thoi^li  a  sensitive  one.  Her  little  heart 
was  lonely  ip  that  distant  land,  and  the  loss 
the  had  so  recently  sustained  bad  left  a  Yoid 
in  it  wluch  was  doubly  felt  in  a  place  where, 
with  &e  ezceptiaiiV^her  father,  in  whom  even 

jmplicitly  conflde,  she  bad 

'  '  Captain  Paisley  was  of 

from  his  kindness  of 

tion  of  the  IbellDgs  of 


yet  she 
DO  intimate 
ill  men  the 
heart  and 


others,  to  gain  her  confidence  and  respect 
Her  vanity  and  sel(-love  were  flattered  by  his 
preference,  and  she  felt  gratefnl  towards  him 
for  the  kindly  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in 
her  welfare ;  but  though  in  every  respect  well- 
worthy  of  her  love,  her  true  feelings,  of  which 
as  yet  she  knew  but  little,  w^ere  not  engaged. 
He  soon  perceived,  for  he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
crimination, that  her  present  pos]tion,howcver 
enviable  some  might  have  deemed  it,  was 
altogether  distasteful  to  her :  he  saw  that  she 
was  better  fitted  to  adorn  some  quiet  English 
fireside,  such  as  remembrance  painted,  than 
to  blaze  in  jewelled  splendor,  the  meteor  of  a 
fashionable  route :  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  ambitions  was  changed,  as  a  stream 
rushing  madly  eastward  will  suddenly  turn 
at  some  new  and  unexpected  feature  in  its 
path  and  flow  as  swiftly  to  the  west  The 
future  offered  to  him  now  a  new  and  not  less 
pleasing  prospect;  no  more  he  dreamed  of 
high  military  honors  gained  in 

"  The  imminent  deadly  breach.** 

"  The  gay  and  noisy  camp  ^  and  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war '  no  longer 
lured  him  with  their  spirit-stirring  voices :  Uie 
silent  tones  of  affection  and  home,  like  the 
noiseless  beams  of  a  summer  sun  upon  an  ic^ 
bound  sea,  had  melted  his  soul ;  and  streams 
of  pleasurable  anticipation,  the  sweeter  from 
their  freshness,  rolled  in  joyous  currents 
through  his  breast 

'*  Hitherto  she  had  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  suit,  but  now  when  he  told  her  of  his 
love  for  her,  of  the  change  which  she  had 
wrought  in  his  tastes  and  mclinations,  of  his 
desire  to  return  at  once  with  her  to  their  own 
happy  England,  to  place  her  again  amidst  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  her  childhood,  and  make 
her  the  chief  ornament  of  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment ;  her  heart  heard  him  with  such  avidity, 
painted  in  such  glowing  colors  the  mere 
outline  which  his  master-hand  had  traced, 
filling  un  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  a 
perfect  picture  of  happiness  and  contentment; 
that  in  the  flood  of  feelings  which  tumultuously 
gushed  towards  him,  as  the  tides  towards  the 
moon,  she,  in  the  warm  flush  of  her  childish 
feelings,  fiincied  that  she  loved  him  and  gave 
him  her  hand. 

** Woman  is  not  meant  to  stand  alone:  if 
she  does  so,  she  unsexes  herself  and  is  no 
longer  womanly.  She  is  like  the  delicate 
creeper  which  springs  up  in  the  forest  shade, 
amongst  trees  of  all  and  various  descriptions, 
clinging  to  the  first  which  offers  its  rough  and 
time-worn  breast  for  her  stay, — too  often 
mistaking  the  bosom  she  leans  upon.  Carried 
aloft  by  some  into  places  of  honor  and  renown, 
and  spreading  over  them  even  then  a  soft  and 
delicious  veiSure.  Falling  with  others  who, 
while  presenting  a  smooth  and  fair  exterior, 
were  hollow  and  rotten  at  heart  into  the  mire 
at  their  feet;  but  m  all  cases  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  djnging  affectionately  stiU,  whetber 
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standing  or  falling,  to  the  rugged  stem  round 
which  it  hath  early  entwined  itself,  and  cover- 
ing even  its  falling  frailties  with  a  kind  and 
beautifying  shroud.*' 

'*Wty,  Tom,  mjr  boy,  vouVo  growing 
poetical ;  I  had  no  idea  you  had  a  taste  that 
way,  this  is  better  and  better,"  said  John, 
involuntarily  grasping  his  hand  and  shaking 
it,  "  we  shall  be  sworn  friends  from  this  day. 
"  Poetry  is  the  language  of  nature,"  replied 
his  friend,  "and  consequently  the  natural  voice 
by  which  man  finds  utterance.  It  is  the  voice 
with  which  God  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets 
appeared  to  mankind,  and  he  who  is  insensible 
to  its  silent  but  persuasive  tones,  has  little  to 
boast  of  beyond  mere  animal  endowments. 
The  words  of  truth  are  naturally  words  of 
poetr}',*  and  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  my 
delineation,  I  am  poetical,  and  no  farther." 

During  the  occurrence  of  this  little  scene, 
old  Blinks  and  his  wife  had  mutually  exchang- 
ed glances  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  it 
was  easy  to  read  in  the  eager  countenance  of 
Frank  how  much  she  felt  interested  in  the 
tale  and  its  narrator. 

"  Captain  Paisley  had  now  retired  from  the 
service  and  with  his  young  and  lovely  bride 
was  returning  to  put  the  bright  vitaons  of 
both  to  the  trial  of  actual  experiment. 

"  But  though  nothing  could  exceed  his  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  her,  she  had  even  before 
this  time  discovered  her  mistake.  However 
much  she  might  respect  his  character  and 
appreciate  his  devotion,  she  felt  that  the  true 
love  which  ought  to  have  united  them,  upon 
her  part  at  least  was  wanting.  S)ie  saw  when 
too  late,  that  youth,  inexperience  and  the 
longing  desire  she  had  felt  to  return,  had 
blinded  her  as  to  the  true  nature  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  the  consequences  of  the  step  she  was 
taking.  True,  she  was  returning  to  tne  scenes 
and  companionships  of  her  childhood,  but  no 
longer  as  the  child  she  had  \e(t  them  ;  three 
months  of  wedded  life  had  given  her  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  herself  than  years  before  :  she 
felt  towards  her  husband  as  she  might  have 
done  towards  a  kind  and  indulgent  father ;  she 
could  not  help  respecting  and  admiring  his 
character;  but  when  she  thought  of  Sidney 
and  his  unknown  fate,  she  felt  that  with  him 
was  buried  all  that  in  her  breast  could  claim 
the  name  of  love." 

Just  at  this  particular  period  of  the  narra- 
tive there  was  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,  a  few 
moments  after  which  the  servant  entered  the 
room  and  announced  a  visitor,  Mr.  James 
Daly :  and  a  tall  athletic  young  man  advanced 
inta  the  apartment  and  saluted  the  host  and 
hostess  cordially,  shaking  hands  with  John, 
and  bowing  courteously  to  Frank  who  bad 

*Tbe  proverbial  expre^sioii  **  there  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  it.*'  is  like  many  other  thinf^t  Mnclioned  by  time 
and  coBtom  utterly  fnUc.  Poetry  is  to  truth  what  beauty 
and  fnufraiice  are  to  the  flowers :  impressing  the  outward 
■aatO''  bat  leading  through  tbam  to  tha  hcan. 


risen  suddenly  from  her  half  recumbent  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 

We  must  freely  confess  to  those,  discrimi- 
nating readers  who  have  followed  us  thus  far, 
that  we  perfectly  agree  with  them,  that  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger  in  the  very  middle  of 
Tom's  story  is  most  inopportune  and  pro- 
voking. We  feel,  as  our  friends  over  the 
water  would  say,  "  riled "  at  it  ourselves, 
and  are  inclined  in  one  of  their  still  more  ex- 
pressive phrases  to  **cut  up  dirt,  and  act 
kinder  darned  sarcy ;"  but  what  would  it  avail 
us?  In  this  true  and  veritable  history,  he 
appeared  as  we  have  indicated  at  a  moment 
when  his  room  was  more  desired  than  his 
company,  and  having  thus  intruded  himself 
and  as  it  were  incorporated  himself  with  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Blinks  family,  he 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  whether  of 
good  or  evil  repute  be  exposed  in  all  his  beauty 
or  deformity  mental  and  physical,  to  that 
enlightened  portion  of  the  civilized  world  into 
whose  hands  these  papers  may  pass. 

It  is  needful  however  that  we  should  know 
him  again  when  we  meet  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  will  take  a  short  run  over  him  as 
he  stands,  and  then  let  Tom  conclude  the 
history  of  his  dog  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble. 

Tom  rose  as  the  new  comer  was  introduced, 
and  saw  before  him  a  tall  well  made  young 
man,  some  20  years  of  age ;  not  so  tall  however 
as  he  might  have  been  had  he  carried  himself 
erect, for  he  stooped  in  his  shoulders  consider^ 
ably.  With  his  hat  on  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  handsome  man,  for  his  featiu*cs  generally 
speaking  were  well  formed;  but  as  he  now 
appeared  with  his  hat  off,  the  extreme  lowness 
of  his  forehead  with  the  hair  encroaching  upon 
either  temple,  gave  him  a  most  unintellectual 
look ;  and  though  he  was  evidently  bent  upon 
rendering  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  Tom 
felt  a  rising  dislike  towards  him  which  ho 
could  in  no  way  account  for,  almost  before  his 
introduction  was  completed.  ' 

"That's  a  formidable  looking  animal  you 
have  there,"  he  remarked,as  his  eye  encounter- 
ed Boreas.  "  I  suppose,"  turning  to  Tom,  *•  he 
is  yours  ?"  Tom  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
old  Blinks  took  occasion  to  acquaint  his  guest, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  they  were 
listening  to  some  incidents  in  his  history. 

Daly  expressed  a  hope  that  his  comine 
might  not  interrupt  their  amusements,  and 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair  was  about  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Boreas  in  a  con- 
ciliating manner,  which  proffer  of  acquaintance 
Boreas  repelled  with  a  deep,  smothered  growl, 
of  so  threatening  a  nature  that  the  young  man 
hastily  withdrew  his  chair  to  a  safe  distance 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  Frank,  too, 
at  whose  feet  he  was  lying,  had  started  in- 
voluntarily at  his  sava^  rejection  of  Daly*8 
addresses,  but  Boreas  rising  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture at  the  moment  looked  up  in  her  face  with 
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such  I  kind  and  benignant  expression  of 
coaott  nance  Ihat  she  became  at  once  reassured, 
tod  resumed  her  seat,  and  at  the  general  re- 
quest of  all  parties,  Tom  Ferrers  went  on  with 
his  tale. 

(7b  l>e  Continued,) 


LINES, 

ON  SEEING  SOME  AGRICULTURAL 
EMIGRANTS  EMBARK. 


Goo  speed  the  keel  of  the  trusty  ship 

That  bears  ye  from  our  shore, 
There  is  little  chance  that  yeMl  ever  glance 

On  our  chalky  sea-beach  more. 
Tea  are  right  to  seek  a  far-oif  earth,~> 

You  are  right  to  boldly  strive 
Where  Labor  does  not  pine  in  dearth, 

And  the  honest  poor  may  thrive. 
God  speed  ye  all  I  ye  hopeful  band. 

O'er  yon  boundless  path  of  blue ; 
But  jou^U  neve^  forget  your  own  old  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

Tou*n  often  think  of  the  blackthorn  leaves, 

And  the  dog-rose  peeping  through ; 
And  TOu^U  never  forget  the  harvest  sheaves, 

Though  the  wheat  was  not  for  you. 
Toull  often  think  of  the  busy  ploughs. 

And  the  merry-beating  flail ; 
Toull  sometimes  dream  of  the  dappled  cowa, 

And  the  clink  of  the  milking-pail. 
God  speed  ye  all  I  ye  hopeful  band, 

With  hearts  still  high  and  true ; 
But  yonll  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

Toull  caU  to  mind  good  neighbour  Head, 

And  the  widow  down  the  lane; 
And  Tou*ll  wonder  if  the  old  man's  dead. 

Or  the  widow  wed  again. 
Toull  often  think  of  the  village  spire. 

And  the  churchyard  gr^en  and  fair ; 
And  perchance  you^l  sigh,  with  drooping  eye. 

If  youVe  left  a  loved  one  there. 
God  speed  ye  all !  ye  hopeful  band, 

With  hearts  still  high  and  true ; 
But  you'll  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

Though  wealth  nmy  gladden  the  new. 

Perhaps  ye  leave  a  white-haired  sire, 

A  sister,  or  a  brother ; 
Perhaps  your  heart  has  dared  to  part 

For  ever  from  a  mother ; 
If  BO,  then  many  a  time  and  oft 

Tour  better  (Noughts  will  roam. 
And  Memory's  pinions,  strong  and  80fk| 

WOl  fly  to  your  Enelish  home. 
God  tpeed  ye  all  I  ye  hopeful  band, 

0*er  yon  boundless  path  of  blue ; 
But  you'll  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

»ough  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

XusaCooi* 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

BY  bULPEPPER  CRABTREE. 

No.  L 

FUNERAL  OF  OLHTER  CROMWELL. 

Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  under  date  22d  Octo- 
ber 1658,  mentions  that  he  witnessed  the  fu- 
neral of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  very  gor- 
geous, "  but,"  he  remarks,  "  the  joyfullest  I 
eyer  saw.  There  were  none  that  cried  but 
dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  a 
barbarous  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco 
in  the  streets  as  they  went" 


AN   EDITORIAL  PRESERVE. 

The  uninitiated  can  form  but  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  how  precious,  at  times,  an  appe- 
tizing morsel  of  news  is  to  the  editorial  bro- 
therhood. When  there  happens  to  be  a  dearth 
of  intelligence,  a  "  cold-blooded  murder,"  will 
make  the  eyes  of  the  most  philanthropical 
knight  of  the  scissors  and  paste-pot  to  sparkle 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  And  though  he 
may  be  a  type  and  walking  advertisement  of 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  ^*  an  elopement"  caus- 
eth  his  grinders  to  water  consumedly. 

There  is  a  notable  story  of  an  English  couiu 
try  editor,  who,  discovering  that  one  of  his 
neighbors  had  hanged  himself  in  a  sequester- 
ed out-house,  would  neither  cut  him  down, 
nor  mention  the  occurrence  to  any  one,  but 
kept  the  suspended  body  under  lock  and  key 
for  three  entire  days.  He  had  an  orthodox 
and  a  simple  reason  for  this,  apparently,  un- 
accountable  conduct.  His  paper  appeared  on 
Thursday,  the  broad  sheet  of  a  rival  on  Wed- 
nesday. "  Do  you  think" — he  triumphantly 
asked — "  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  suicide  of  neighbor  Blue,  and 
let  that  scoundrel  over  the  way  have  the  par^ 
agraph?" 

WOMAN. 

Witlings  who  make  a  constant  practice  of 
jeering  and  flouting  at  the  gentler  sex,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  following  observation  of 
that  distinguished  lawyer.  Sir  SamuelRomilly: 
"  There  is  nothing  by  which  I  have  through 
.life  more  profited,  than  by  the  just  obaerra- 
tioofli  the  good  opinion,  and  the  siDcera  and 
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gentle  encouragement  of  an  amiable  and  sen* 
siblo  woman." 


MODERN  LONDON. 

London  at  the  present  day,  with  its  two 
millions  and  ahalf  of  souls  within  seven  miles 
of  St  Paul's,  has  a  population  equal  to  one- 
half  of  that  possessed  bj  the  whole  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

PASSABLE  PUN. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  tolerable 
of  the  pun  family,  which  we  have  i^cently 
met  with.  Whenever  a  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  it  will  be  a(p)parcnt  I 

WHAT  is  A  NEWSPAPER? 

In  England  this  is  a  question  more  easily  ask- 
ed than  answered.  Baryn  Parke,recentlystated 
'  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that  in  the  case  of 
Mou9e?u)ld  Words,  the  Bench  were  not  agreed 
as  to  what  constituted  a  newspaper,  within 
the  stamp  act 

''  Who  shall  decide  when  Judges  disagree  ?" 


RICH  WIDOWS. 

Benjamin  Franklin  used  to  observe  that 
wealthy  widows  were  the  only  species  of  se- 
cond-hand goods,  that  sold  at  prime  cost  I 


BINT  TO  CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

The  learned  and  eccentric  Bishop  Wilkins 
gives  the  following  sound  advice  to  arguers. 
'*  It  is  an  excellent  rule  to  be  observed  in  all 
disputes,  that  men  should  give  soft  words  and 
hard  arguments." 

GENUINE  POLITENESS. 

Many  definitions  have  been  given  of  the 
word  politeness,  but,  perchance,  Col.  David 
Crockett  has  furnished  the  most  practical  one. 
Crockett,  speaking  of  the  late  Philip  Hone, 
with  whom  he  was  in  Congress,  observed  : 
"  He  was  the  perlitest  man  I  ever  knew,  was 
Hone,  cause  why  ?  He  allers  put  his  bottle 
of  milk-punch  on  the  sideboard  before  he  ask- 
ed you  to  drink,  and  then  turned  his  back  so 
as  not  to  see  how  much  you  took.'* 

FIGHTING  BT  MEASUBS. 

A  locality,  called  lifteen,  Acres,  nsed  to  be 
a  common  place  of  resort  for  DabKn  dnellists. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  tell  us  that  a  Hibernian 
attorney,  in  penning  a  challenge,  called  upon 
his  antagonist  to  meet  him  "at  the  ground 
-caHed  Ftfteen  Acres,  be  the  same  mtn^er  tea'' 


wrr. 


Wit  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  has  been 
more  frequently  rewarded  than  defined. 

A  certain  bishop  said  to  his  chaplain : — 

"  What  is  wit?     "  The  rectory  of  Z is 

vacant,"  replied  the  chaplain — "give  it  to  me, 
and  that  will  be  wit"  "  Prove  it,"  said  the 
prelate,  "  Why,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  peti- 
tioner, "  it  would  be  a  good  thing  well  ap^ 
plied  P^    He  gained  his  request 

The  dinner  daily  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Chaplains  in  St  James's,  was  reprieved  for  a 
time  from  suspension,  by  an  effort  of  wit 
Charles  II.  had  appointed  a  day  to  dine  ^  with 
his  chaplains,  nmd  it  was  understoad  that  this 
step  was  adopted  as  the  least  unpalatable  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  feed.  Whenever  the 
monarch  honoured  his  chaplains  with  his  pre- 
sence, the  prescribed  formula  ran  thus :  "God 
save  the  king  and  bless  the  dinner."  On  this 
occasion  it  was  the  turn  of  the  famous  Dr. 
South  to  invoke  the  benediction,  and  he  took 
the  liberty  of  transposing  the  wonted  words, 
saying :  "  God  hless  the  King,  and  swce  the 
dinner !"  "  And  it  shall  be  saved !"  exclaim- 
ed Old  Rowley,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  could 
keenly  appreciate  genuine  wit 

CANADIAN    NEWSPAPERS    PLEASE    COPT — CANA- 
DIAN  HOTEL-KEEPEBS   PLEASE    BEAD  : 

Mrs.  Swisshelm,  who  edits  the  Pittsburgh 
Advertiser,  narrates  the  following  incident, 
which  occurred  on  a  tour  which  she  recently 
made  through  a  portion  of  the  United  States : 
**  When  we  sent  for  our  bill,  the  landlord  sent 
his  compliments,  and  said,  *  he  did  not  mak« 
out  bills  against  editors,  but  hoped  that  Mrs. 
S.  would  make  his  house  her  home  whenever 
she  came  to  Akron."  This  said  Akron  must 
be  indubitably  a  literaiy  El  Dortido,  Verily 
the  Bonifaces  of  Canada  might  gracefully 
borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  their  repub- 
lican brother. 

A  DBFECnVB  TITLB. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  wag  sorely  afflict- 
ed with  conwfidrumama  that  Louis  Napoleoq, 
instead  of  being  called  Bone-a^fwrt,  should 
have  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Orc^ 
thd^hole. 
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BT   MRS.   TRAIL, 

AutJ^em  of  the  ^^  BcLchjoood^  of  OoMda^ 


THE  BLOCK-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER  III. 
AH  ETZKUrO  AT  WOODLANDS — ALICE  AND  PHILIP. 

{Continued) 

The  lightning  flashes  not  more  swiftly  from 
the  cloud  than  the  vivid  red  blood  rekindled 
the  ashen  cheek  t)f  Sarah,  as  she  replied : — 
"  I  came  on  no  unworthy  errand,  Philip  Hard- 
mg.  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Philip, — that 
brought  me  hither.  Your  father,^*  and  she 
spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  **  lies  at  the  point 
of  death :  return  and  receive  his  last  words. 
It  was  to  tell  you  this  that  I  came  through 
the  dark  woods,"  and  she  turned  away ;  his 
unkind  manner  had  wrung  her  heart 

Philip  staggered  backwards,  as  if  struck  by 
some  heavy  blow.  With  all  his  faults  he  was 
generous  and  alTcctionatc.  All  cause  for  of- 
fence was  forgotten  at  that  moment;  he 
thought  only  of  a  dying  father.  Something 
akin  to  remorse  filled  his  heart :  the  yearnings 
of  his  better  nature  were  strongly  felt  He 
bad  been  rash,  too,  in  his  judgment  of  Sarah. 
The  hot  flush  of  shame  rose  to  his  temples,  as 
he  thought  to  what  unworthy  motives  ho  had 
attributed  her  appearance  at  the  cottage.  Had 
it  not  been  to  save  him  from  the  pangs  of 
Eeif-reproach  that  this  devoted  creature  had 
hurried  through  the  lone  forest  at  dusk-fall, 
and  overcome  by  emotion  and  over-fiitigue 
bad  sunk  at  the  door. 

Philip  was  not  indeed  aware  that  the  proof 
of  his  love  for  Alice  had  stricken  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  Sarah,  and 
bad  been  too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature 
to  bear.  Hopeless  and  heart-stricken  she  now 
slowly  turned  away,  as  Philip  said  in  hurried 
tones  "fsarewell,  Alice,  dear  Alice,"  a^id  wrung 
the  joung  girrs  hands,  lifting  them  for  a  mo- 
ment to  his  lips,  and  pressing  them  to  his 
breast :  then  turning  to  Sarah,  he  said,  *^  You 
ve  th^  and  weak ;  come  lean  upon  my  arm 
uid  I  will  support  you,"  a^  if  to  make  amends 
by  the  altered  kindness  of  his  manner  for  his 
former  harshness ;  but  she  refused  his  prof- 
fered help  coldly  and  briefly,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  retrace  the  path  to  the  block-house 
in  silence. 

It  was  some  relief  to  Philip  when  the  tramp- 
Hng  of  a  horses^  hoofs  met  his  ear,  and  at  a 
turn  in  the  forest-road  ho  beheld  his  friend, 
Mr.  Sackville,  who  wrung  his  hand,  as  he 
leaned  down  from  the  a&ddle,  and  said, — 
"  Hasten,  my  dear  boy,  or  you  will  be  too 
late.  Your  fiither  desires  to  see  you,  but  is 
filing  fast  I  have  tried  to  bleed  him  without 
effect  This  has  been  a  sudden  and  I  fear  a 
fittal  stroke  of  apoplexy."    Then  assuring  him 
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that  ho  would  be  over  early  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Sackville  bade  Philip  good  night 

From  Sarah,  Philip  now  gathered  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  sudden  attack  which  had  taken 
place  during  a  violent  altercation  between  his 
father  and  mother,  a  matter  of  only  too  fre- 
quent occurrence, — she  had  been  summoned 
by  a  strange  cry.  On  entering  the  sitting- 
room,  Sarah  beheld  Mr.  Harding  lying  on  the 
floor,  black  and  convulsed,  his  eyes  fixed  and 
starting  from  their  sockets  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

"  And  my  mother  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  She  stood  with  folded  arms,  silently  re- 
garding him  as  he  lay  at  her  feet" 

Philip  shuddered.  "  What  apathy  towards 
the  husband  of  her  bosom  1" 

"  Fortunately,  one  of  the  sawyers  chanced 
to  come  up  to  the  house  on  an  errand,  and 
with  his  help,  I  got  your  father  laid  ui)on  his 
bed.  Mr.  Sackville  rode  past  a  few  minutes 
after  this,  and  sent  me  off  to  summon  you, 
Philip,  for  your  father  gasped  out  your  name, 
and  so  I  hurried  away." 

*^Did  my  mother  render  any  assistance  in 
this  extremity  ?" 

'*  She  paced  to  and  fino  the  stoop,  but  would 
not  look  upon  your  father's  fiice.  Philip,  I  do 
not  think  she  cared  to  look  upon  the  dying 
man,  in  spite  of  her  high  spirit 

They  now  reached  the  dwelling-house,  and 
Philip,  springing  up  the  steps,  was  hastening 
to  his  father  s  room,  when  his  mother,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  detained  him. 

"Mother,  let  me  see  my  father, — ^let  me 
speak  with  him,"  said  Philip  stifling  the  agi- 
tation, and  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"It  is  useless,  Philip,"  she  answered,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
clasped  hands,  "he  is  dead !"  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive motion  of  the  body,  a  movement  of 
the  tightly  clasped  hands,  but  no  tear  fell  nor 
sob  broke  forth  to  tell  the  grief  of  the  newly 
made  widow. 

Philip  gazed  upon  her  in  mournful  silence 
for  a  minute.  He  then  rose,  opened  the  door, 
and  entered  the  silent  chamber  of  the  dead. 
With  terror-blanched  cheek,  he  gazed  upon 
the  dark  and  rigid  face  of  his  father.  How 
changed  within  a  few  brief  hours  I  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  looked  upon  death. 
He  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and  wept  and 
prayed :  his  heart  was  softened :  forgotten  at 
that  moment  was  all  his  father's  harshness,  all 
his  faults.  He  remembered  only  how  often 
ho  had  rebelled  against  his  authority, — how 
often  he  had  disputed  his  will  and  irritated 
him  by  contradiction.  He  thought  of  his  love 
to  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  tears  flowed 
fast 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "let  us  pray.  It  it 
good  for  those  who  are  in*  sorrow  to  pray. 
Did  my  poor  father  pray  before  he  died  ?" 

"  He  cursed  me  irith  his  last  breath." 
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A  deadly  shudder  seized  the  young  man, 
as  he  listened  to  this  awful  declaration. 

*'  And  me — ^me,  mother, — his  only  son  ?" 
he  gasped  forth. 

'*  He  asked  for  you,  Philip, — ^he  desired  you 
to  care  for  Sarah — for — for  your  mother — 
that  is  all.  Leave  me :  this  is  a  sudden  blow  I 
I  cannot  think — I  cannot  talk.  Leave  me  to 
myself,"  and  the  young  man,  accustomed  to 
obey  her  stem  commands,  left  the  room  and 
continued  to  pace  the  verandah  till  the  streaks 
of  early  dawn  lightened  the  eastern  horizon 
He  had  listened  all  night  to  the  never-ceasing 
foot-fall  of  his  mother,  as  she  paced  through 
that  lonely  room.  He  had  w^atched,  with  al- 
most supei'Stitious  awe,  the  dark  flitting  sha- 
dow of  her  tall  unbending  figiire,  as  it  passed 
and  repassed  the  window.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unlovely,  so  unnatural,  in  that  stem, 
pale,  tearle.ss  countenance.  Grief  there  was 
none — a  restless  moan — ^a  stifled  groan,  was 
all  she  gave  vent  to.  The  workings  of  that 
iron  heart  what  mortal  could  penetrate  ? 

It  was  great  relief  to  Philip  when  he  heard 
the  kind  soothing  voice  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Sackville,  who  came  to  give  directions  in  re- 
gard to  the  last  rites  to  be  performed  for  the 
dead,  and  to  offer  such  consolations  as  his 
friendly  heart  suggested  as  most  desirable  to 
allay  the  grief  that  this  melancholy  event  had 
called  forth. 

*'  Philip,"  he  said,  when  the  young  man  had 
become  more  composed,  "  has  your  father  left 
no  will,  or  private  letters,  or  papers?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any,  I  have  made  no 
search :  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  think  of 
these  things." 

"  My  young  friend,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  attended  to.  Much  of  your  future 
welfare  may  depend  upon  it     I  doubt,  my 

Soung  friend,  that  there  was  much  want  of 
armony  between  your  father  and  mother  ?" 
"  They  lived  In  constant  warfare,  sir." 

**  I  feared  so ;  your  mother  seems  a  woman 
of  violent  temper.  Yet,  Philip,  remember 
that  she  is  your  mother — your  only  surviving 

garent    She  needs  your  care  and  support,  in 
er  now  desolate  widowhood.     I  trust  you 
will  do  your  duty  by  her." 

"  It  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  do  so.  But, 
Mr.  Sackville,  must  I  confess  my  fault?  I 
love  her  not  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bow 
beneath  her  iron  sway;  to  tremble  at  the 
glance  of  that  cold,  hard  eye, — but  love  her  I 
could  not — and  I  cannot  In  spite  of  my  fa- 
ther's harshness,  still  there  were  times  when 
he  would  relax,  when  his  heart  would  over- 
flow with  tenderoe?i8  and  love;  and  then  I 
loved  him,  yes,  with  all  my  heart — a  heart 
that  yearned  for  love,  and  found  it  not,  till 
you,  sir,  became  my  friend." 

The  warm  grasp  that  met  Philip's  out- 
stretched hand,  as  he  said  this,  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes. 

**  Philip,  I  loTe  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  for 


you  scarcely  less  than  a  father's  interest," 
said  the  good  man,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion. "Never  forfeit  that  respect  In  all 
your  trials  look  to  me,  and  I  promise  to  aid 
you  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities." 

**  Mother,"  said  Philip,  some  hours  after  this 
conversation  had  taken  place,  "did  my  father 
leave  any  papers,  or  letters,  or  any  will  ?" 

"  Who  directed  you  to  ask  ?"  was  the  eva- 
sive reply. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  them,  if  he  have." 

"There  are  none  of  any  consequence.  Of 
course  everything  remains  as  it  was.  I  am 
mistress  here,"  and  she  rose  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Philip  bit  his  lip.  "  Mistress  here,"  he  re- 
peated, and  his  thoughts  flew  towards  some 
gentler  mistress, — some  more  loveable  ruler 
of  the  household. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  FUNERAL — THE   DISCT^OSURE. 

The  funeral  rites  were  ended ;  the  few  scat- 
tered inhabitants  from  the  distant  settlement 
that  had  been  summoned,  as  was  the  custom, 
to  assist  in  the  interment  of  the  dead,  had 
gone  away,  after  having  been  courteously 
treated  at  the  Block-house.  Mr.  Sackville 
read  the  burial-service.  In  remote  places  (for 
it  is  now  many  years  ago)  the  iuneral  rites 
were  performed  by  the  nearest  or  eldest  friend 
of  the  deceased, — ^a  simple  head-stone  or 
young  sapling,  or,  if  a  catholic,  a  wooden 
cross,  being  the  only  memorials  of  the  dead. 
The  spot  selected  was  at  the  foot  of  a  silver 
birch,  near  the  stream  in  the  glen,  but  on  the 
rising  ground,  to  ensure  the  grave  from  inun- 
dations, which  usually  occur  after  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snow. 

Full  of  mournful  reflections,  Philip  turned 
his  steps  to  a  secluded  spot,  not  far  from  the 
mill,  but  had  not  proceeded  fkr  when  he  be- 
held Sarah  sitting  on  a  bl4>ck  of  stone,  at  the 
foot  of  a  thorn-tree  that  grew  on  a  little  grassy 
mound  in  the  glen. 

He  paused,  struck  bv  the  girVs  attitude. 
She  was  sitting  with  her  head  bent  down  upon 
her  hands,  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees ; 
her  long  black  hair,  of  which  she  was  usuaUy 
so  proud,  all  unbound,  fell  like  a  veil  over  her 
arms,  and  hung  down  till  it  almost  swept  the 
ground.  She  did  not  notice  his  approach  till 
he  was  close  beside  her,  and  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  head,  said,  in  a  voice  of  much 
kindness: — "Sarah,  why  sit  you  here  all 
alone  ?  Gome,  come,  bind  up  your  hair,  and 
dry  your  tears ;  we  cannot  recall  the  dead," 
for  he  thought  she  was  fretting  for  his  father's 
death. 

She  mechanically  obeyed  his  injunction, 
and  bound  the  masses  of  silken  hair  like  a  tur- 
ban above  her  forehead,  and  then  said  in  a 
low  subdued  voice,  . 
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"  Philip,  let  us  leave  this  place :  it  is  dread- 
ful to  me.  We  will  leave  it  and  go  together. 
I  will  work  for  you ;  I  am  yoting  and  strong ; 
we  ctnDot  starve." 

''  What  nonsense  is  this,  Sarah  ?'*  angrily 
replied  Philip,  stamping  his  foot  vehemently 
on  the  ground.  **  It  cannot  be.  It  is  impos- 
sible.   I  will  not  leave  this  place." 

*'  It  is  because  you  will  not  leave  Alice  Sack- 
Tille,"  scornfully  remarked  Sarah,  drawing 
herself  up  and  fixing  on  Philip  her  wild  flash- 
ing eyes ;  then  as  she  marked  the  angry  glance 
and  reddening  cheek  of  her  companion,  she 
lowered  her  voice  and  said — "  Your  life  will 
not  be  safe  within  these  walls.  She  hates 
you ;  her  heart  is  hard  as  iron.  What  sh^ 
dares  that  she  will  do, — I  know  her  well. 
Even  now,  this  very  day,  she  tauntingly  de- 
clared her  intention  of  forcing  you  to  quit  that 
house.  She  says  she  holds  some  paper,  sign- 
ed by  your  father,  which  wills  it  all  to  her ; 
and  that  you  must  quit  her  house  ere  long." 
"  0,  monstrous  I  A  mother  drive  her  son 
from  his  father^s  roof,  and  that  ere  his  bodj*^  is 
cold  in  his  grave  1  And  can  this  be  my  mo- 
ther—the mother  that  bore  me  ?" 

"  That  is  she  not,  Philip  I  You  are  no  child 
©(•hefs." 

"  I  thank  my  God  if  these  words  be  true  I" 
passionately  exclaimed  Philip.  **But  hark 
you  girl!  If  you  deceive  me, — if  this  be 
false !"  and  he  sternly  grasped  her  arm,  and 
looked  into  her  face  with  a  searching  gaze ; 
but  Sarah  shrunk  not  from  his  scrutiny. 

'*  Philip,  I  repeat,  that  woman  is  not  your 
Mother;  neither  was  she  your  father^s  lawful 
vcdded  wife.  Your  own  mother,  if  she  be 
still  living,  is  in  England.  The  time  is  come 
when  you  must  know  all,  and  I  will  tell  you 
▼hat,  I  would  long  since  have  told  you,  but 
fer  the  love  I  bore  your  father ;  for  he  was 
kind  to  me  in  my  childhood,  when  I  was  a 
poor  orphan  girl,  with  no  one  to  care  for  me." 

It  were  difficult  to  enter  into  the  various 
^'ingg  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  young 
roan,  as  he  listened  with  breathless  interest  to 
Hie  tale  that  his  companion  now  imparted  to 
him. 

"  And  first,  Philip,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
what of  myself,  though  that  is  not  much,  for 
^njy  own  parentage  I  know  little.  I  know 
^who  was  my  lather.  My  first  recollec- 
*^8  were  of  a  small  mud-walled  cabin  on  the 
wders  of  a  green  waste,  skirted  by  a  thick 
P^^e  of  copse-wood,  full  of  primroses  and 
^j«t8and  bluebells,  where  I  used  to  play 
^  pick  the  flowers,  when  I  was  a  very,  very 
^''^l  child.  I  have  some  faint  recollections 
of  my  mother;  she  was  dark,  very  dark-skin- 
^\  her  hair  was  of  jetty  blackness,  like 
Bupe,  but  it  fell  in  thick  twisted  curls  to  her 
wa»t  I  used  to  dimb  her  knees  to  wind  it 
about  my  fingers  and  tie  it  in  all  sorts  of 
l^nots.  I  have  some  fkint  recollectbn  that 
yoor  father  used   to   come  oocudonally  to  < 


the  cottage  and  take  me  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
me,  and  call  me  his  gipsy  girl.*** 

"  Well,  Sarah,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  mother?"  interrupted  Philip,  with  some 
impatience  in  his  manner. 

"  Be  quiet,"  she  answered ;  "  I  must  not  be 
put  out  Have  patience,  rash  boy  I  and  you 
shall  hear  in  time,  but  I  must  tell  my  own 
story  ray  own  way." 

"  My  mother  died,  Philip,  when  I  was  but 
a  little  child.  I  was  ill  of  a  scarlet  fever,  to 
which  she  fell  a  victim.  When  I  recovered  I 
was  alone,  only  an  old  withered  woman  was 
with  me,  and  soon  after  that  I  was  taken 
away  to  the  parish  work-house,  where  I  re- 
mained for  several  years.  I  was  t«ught  to 
read  and  sew  and  write  a  little,  and  then  I  was 
bound  out,  as  they  termed  it,  for  seven  years. 
I  recollect  the  day ;  your  father  it  was  that 
came  and  chose  me  out  from  a  number  of 
other  girls.  He  spoke  kindly  and  lovingly  to 
me,  and  I  felt  glad  to  leave  that  dull  old  place 
and  go  away  with  him.  He  bade  me  not  to 
cry,  but  said  I  should  be  well  dressed,,  and 
have  a  dear  babe  to  nurse ;  and  I  dried  my 
tears  and  laughed  with  joy.  Well,  Philip,  he 
took  me  to  his  home,  and  there  I  saw  his  fair 
young  wife,  your  own  mother.  She  did  not 
take  as  much  notice  of  me  as  your  father  did. 
Not  many  weeks  after  I  had  been  brought  to 
your  father's  house,  you,  Philip,  were  born, 
and  I  loved  you  from  the  moment  that  T  flrst 
held  you  in  my  arms :  you  seemed,  as  it  were, 
a  gift  of  God  to  me ;  something  to  love  and 
cherish  and  care  for.  I  lovid  you  too  weH : 
my  love  for  you  caused  me  to  commit  a  great 
crime. 

"  But  now  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
your  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman: her  name  was  Ellen  Gran tiey.  Her 
own  mother  died,  and  her  father,  your  grand 
father,  married  a  ^idow,  with  one  daughter, 
a  year  or  more  older  than  his  own  motherlesi 
girL  Your  mother  was  small  and  delicate,, 
very  feir,  and,  thought  by  many,  pretty.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  and  her  hair  golden ;  but  she 
was  not  a  woman  of  strong  mind :  like  hen 
frame,  it  was  weak,  and  timid,  and  delicate. 

"  It  was  whispered  among  the  servants  in 
the  house,  that  she  loved  your  father  better 
than  he  loved  her ;  that  he  married  her  for 
money,  and  that  his  heart  was  with  her  stop- 
sister,  Margaret  Wilson, — that  Margaret  Wil- 
son who,  for  so  many  years,  has  usurped  your 
mother's  place, — your  reputed  mother 

"  She  it  was,  who  coming  into  your  father's 
house,  as  an  invited  guest,  by  every  woman's^ 
wile  that  she  so  well  knew  how  to  practice, 
robbed  your  poor  mother  of  your  father's  love, 
if,  indeed,  she  ever  possessed  it 

*  The  render  may  draw  hia  or  her  conrlivlona  from 
this  circumstance,  and  it  is  a  probable  inferpnce  that 
•Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  a  ffipify  girl,  hy  Hhiltp  Hnrd- 
in^^s  fiiiher.  The  girl  herself  aeem^  to  have  Leeu  uikcuu 
•eiooa  if  it  were  ■<». 
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"  Stang  with  jealousy,  your  mother  openly 
charged  her  step-sister  with  the  guilt,  and  that 
before  strangers  who  were  present — an  offence 
that  she  never  forgave.  From  that  time, 
scenes  of  violence*  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  at  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  your  grand- 
&ther  to  interfere, — not  from  your  mother, 
but  from  his  artliil  step-daughter,  who  had 
gained  the  upper-hand  over  him  as  well  as 
every  other  person  on  whom  she  exercised  her 
witch-like  influence.  Most  people  took  your 
&ther*s  part,  and  despised  your  mother  as  a 
weak,  jealous  woman.  Your  grandfather  also 
chid  her,  and  talked  much  of  the  injury  she 
was  doing  to  her  husband  and  to  her  innocent 
step-sister.  Your  mother,  nearly  broken- 
hearted, confined  herself  chiefly  to  her  own 
chamber,  or  to  the  nursery.  She  loved  you 
so  passionately  that  she  could  scarcely  bear 
you  out  of  her  sight,  even  while  it  was  neces- 
SAry  to  carry  you  out  for  health-sake.  She 
would  say,  as  she  clasped  you  to  her  heart, — 
*■  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  husband's  love,  but 
8he  cannot  rob  me  of  my  child,  my  darling, 
my  only  earthly  joy  !*  Alas !  Philip,  she  little 
knew  what  that  bold,  bad  heart  was  capable 
of  in  its  depths  of  dark  revenga  And  now, 
Philip,  I  must  confess  mv  own  errors,  but  re- 
member that  I  was  a  childj  Philip, — I  was  but 
a  child,  acting  under  an  evil  influence,  which 
had  already  beguiled  older  and  wiser  heads 
than  mine." 

And  here  Sarah  paused,  tears  fell  fast  from 
her  eyes :  they  were  the  workings  of  a  noble 
remorse.  Philip  was  silent ;  he  knew  her  ve- 
hement temper,  and  he  feared  to  rouse  it 
Afler  a  few  minutes  she  resumed,  in  a  low  and 
subdued  voice : — 

"  Philip,  I  know  now  it  was  wrong,  very 
wrong,  but  at  that  time  I  was  jealous  of  your 
mother's  love  for  you,  my  nurse-child.  I  en- 
vied every  caress  she  won  from  you.  I  was  a 
child — but  a  young  child.  I  had  no  one  but 
you  to  love, — none  but  you  to  love  me ;  and  it 
was  my  warm  nature  to  love  with  all  my 
heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  as  they  taught 
me  God  only  should  be  loved.  I  often  wished 
that  I  could  take  you  away  to  some  spot, 
where  I  could  have  you  all  to  myself;  where 
YOU  could  not  see  your  mother,  and  love  her 
Detter  than  you  loved  me.  I  loved  your  fa- 
ther, too,  for  he  was  kind  to  me,  kinder  than 
your  mother  was.  He  bought  my  secrecy  to 
much  that  I  would  have  revealed  to  your 
mother. 

**I  took  a  strange  interest  in  the  stolen 
meetings,  that  I  only  was  privy  to,  between 
the  guUty  pair,  and  they  rewarded  me  with 
gay  ribbons  and  trinkets  and  sweetmeats,  and 
praises  of  my  beauty. 

"YeS|  Philip  Harding,  it  was  they  who 
made  me  vain,"  and  the  poor  girl  signed  as 
she  said  it 

"Well,  I  must  be  brief.  One  day,  your 
mother,  roused  to  a  state  of  madneas^  alinosti 


by  her  wrongs,  taunted  your  father  and  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  before  some  guests,  at  her  own 
table.  I  was  not  present,  but  it  was  a  sad 
scene  of  confusion,  as  I  heard.  That  evening 
the  lovers  met  in  secret,  and  vowed  vengeance 
upon  your  mother's  head  by  eloping,  I  think 
they  called  it,  and  taking  you  away  with 
them  as  a  punishment,  the  most  painful  to 
her  that  they  could  devise.  I  was  to  bear 
them  company,  to  be  your  nurse;  and  my 
heart  fluttered  with  joy,  because  that  you 
would  then  be  all  my  own ;  there  would  be 
no  one — ^no  envious  mother — to  share  your 
love  with  me.  It  was  cruel, — was  it  not? 
Oh,  yes  I  I  feel  and  know  that  it  was  devilish 
to  tear  the  babe  from  its  poor  desolate  mother, 
and  leave  her  to  pine  in  loneliness  of  heart, 
uncertain  of  its  fate ;  and  yet  I — ^yes  T,  Philip, 
(nay,  do  not  look  so  reproachfully  upon  me, 
or  you  will  break  my  heart,)  stole  to  your 
sleeping  mother's  bed,  and  took  you  from  her 
side.  It  was  your  birth-day :  you  were  one  year 
old  that  dav.  Can  you  wonder  if  the  remem- 
brance of  that  day  is  full  of  pain  and  anguish 
to  me  ?  It  seems  written  with  a  pen  of  fire 
on  my  heart  and  brain !  It  was  a  day  of  woe 
and  crime ! 

"AVe  lived  near  the  sea-side,  within  one 
short  mile  of  the  seaport  town  of  — .  A 
short  walk,  and  then  an  open  boat  took  us  to 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  bay.  It  was  a  merchant 
ship,  bound  for  the  coast  of  America.  It  had 
doubtless  all  been  arranged  beforehand,  for  I 
must  tell  you  that  they  took  away  all  the  va- 
luables that  they  could  carry ;  among  other 
things,  they  robbed  your  poor  mother  of  her 
box  of  trinkets — things  of  some  value  in  gold 
and  jew^els.  I  packed  all  your  clothes,  Philip, 
even  to  some  toys  that  had  been  sent  you  by 
your  god-father  and  aunts.  I  coveted  them 
as  treasures  for  you ;  and  so  we  left  England 
forever.  At  first  all  was  so  new  to  me  that  I 
felt  strange  and  uneasy,  but  soon  I  grew  re- 
conciled to  the  change.  Your  father  and  Miss 
Wilson  at  first  were  all  kindness  to  me, 
though  even  then  I  began  to  see  traits  of  her 
haughty,  imperious  temper ;  and  I  early  no- 
ticed how  little  love  she  bore  to  you,  and  how 
spiteful  she  looked  if  your  own  father  did  but 
bestow  upon  you  one  kind  caress. 

"  We  lived  at  Charleston,  where  your  fk^ 
ther  got  employed  by  a  timber  merchant,  and 
obtained  an  excellent  salary,  and  they  lived 
in  great  comfort  for  many  years,  tUl  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  England ;  then  your 
father  was  away  for  some  time  with  the  sol- 
diers, first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other — bo 
people  said.  But  though  there  was  much 
trouble  and  many  famUies  suflTered,  we  did 
not,  for  your  reputed  mother  was  a  good  pro- 
vider :  she  took  care  to  live  when  others  per* 
ished. 

"  When  we  had  been  aboat  three  years  in 
this  country,  another  son  was  bom  to  your 
father,  by  her  who  passed  as  his  wife;  and 
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thifi  child  she  loved  with  all  her  heart.  There 
was  a  sort  of  fierceness  in  her  love,  like  that 
which  a  lioness  or  tigress  might  feel  for  her 
joung;  and  as  her  love  for  her  own  child  in- 
creased, her  hatred  to  you  grew  with  it.  At 
last,  God,  to  punish  her  for  her  wickedness, 
sent  a  deadly  sickness  into  our  house.  You 
fell  sick  and  then  little  Gideon, — for  so  she 
called  your  brother.  You  recovered,  and  her 
child  died.  It  was  by  no  care  of  her*s  that 
ou  lived,  Philip;  but  for  me,  you  would 
ave  perished  from  neglect.  And  0 1  it  was 
fearful  to  witness  the  wild  despair  of  that  mo- 
ther when  she  looked  upon  the  face  of  her 
dead  son.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these 
thlDgs,  or  tell  you  all  the  miseries  that  fol- 
lowed, for  she  bore  no  more  children  to  your 
father,  and  her  heart  seemed  scorched  and 
withered.  You  have  seen  and  felt  this  from 
your  youth  upwards.  She  possessed  the  pow- 
er over  us  all  that  a  strong  bad  mind  can  ex- 
ercise over  the  weak  and  helpless.  Your  fa- 
ther's spirit  seemed  to  quail  before  her.  I 
think  she  knew  something  that  he  desired  not 
to  be  made  public.  She  was  his  evil  genius, 
his  tempter,  and  would  have  been  his  be- 
trayer, if  he  had  ventured  to  rebel  beyond 
mere  woi'ds. 

"  But  for  your  sake,  Philip,  I  would  have 
left  them  both,  for  I  was  now  a  ypung  woman 
of  sixteen,  and  there  were  some  who  sought 
my  hand,  but  I  cared  not  for  them.  All  ray 
affections  were  centered  upon  you,  my  child ; 
and  sometimes  I  thought,  that  but  for  the 
troubles  that  had  broken  out,  I  would  have 
gone  away  with  you,  and  restored  you  to  your 
own  poor  mother ;  but,  Philip,  I  could  not  do 
it ;  and  so  I  continued  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  your  father  and  Margaret  Wilson,  that  I 
might  be  ever  near  you,  to  ]i)e  your  friend  and 
guide,  and  to  supply  to  you  the  place  of  the 
mother  from  whose  care  we  had  torn  you. 
We  moved  from  one  place  to  another ;  at  last 
we  settled  on  this  spot,  but  peace  has  never 
been  within  our  walls,  for  it  is  said  Philip, — 
so  I  have  heard, — ^that  there  is  no  peace  for 
the  wicked. 

"  While  we  abide  with  that  wicked  woman, 
I  feel  as  if  the  curse  of  God  were  on  us.  I 
think  that  she  is  glad  that  your  poor  father  is 
dead,  that  she  may  grasp  all  he  has  left,  for 
she  is  as  covetous  as  a  miser  of  gold.  But, 
Philip,  remember,  she  is  not  your  father's 
lawful  wife,  and  has  no  legal  claim  to  any  of 
his  property." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  these  strange 
thines  before,  Sarah  ?" 

"  Because  I  dared  not ;  for  not  my  life  onl  v 
but  vour*8,  would  have  been  endangered.^' 
Sarah  paused,  then  added  in  hurried,  hesitat- 
mg  tone*— "  And,  0 !  Philip,  must  I  tell  you, 
that  this  bad  woman  bribed  me  to  silence  ? 
She  told  me  that  when  you  were  grown  up 
that  1  should  be  your  wife.  And  I — vid  I— 7 
fool  that  I  was,  cherished  that  thought  in  my 


heart — till  now — till  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
your  love  was  with  Alice  Sackville,"  and 
Sarah  bowed  ber  blushing  face  upon  her 
hands  to  hide  it  from  the  stem  unloving  gaze 
of  him  on  whom  she  now  feared  to  look. 

"  Sarah,"  said  Philip,  after  a  minute's  pain- 
ful silence  on  both  sides."  This  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  this  vile  woman's  fiend- 
ish conduct.  Dismiss  such  unnatural  thoughts 
from  your  mind :  brought  up  in  your  arms, 
dandled  on  your  knees,  loving  you  as  a  nurse 
and  mother,  or  at  least  eldest  sister,  how  could 
it  ever  enter  into  my  head  to  make  you  my 
wife  ?  Forget  that  such  an  idea  was  ever 
given  birth  to,  or  I  shall  shun  you  and  hate 
you,  and  abandon  the  spot  where  you  are  with 
horror." 

A  torrent  of  passionate,  agonizing  tears 
gushed  forth  at  these  words,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  of  violent  agitation,  the  woman's  pride 
came  to  her  aid,  and,  wiping  her  tears,  she 
said  mournfully, — "  Philip,  I  never  thought  to 
have  heard  words  like  these  from  your  lips, — 
but  you  are  right  It  is  unseemly  in  one  of 
my  age  and  low  estate  to  have  loved  one  of 
your's.  If  I  had  not  been  a  vain,  weak  fool,  I 
might  have  reasoned  better.  I  should  have 
known  that  it  was  but  one  of  her  wicked  wiles 
to  lead  us  both  to  ruin.  Forgive  me,  Philip," 
she  continued,  raising  herself,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  "  forgive  me,  pity  me,  but  do 
not  hate — do  not  despise  me,  and  I  wjU  never 
again  shock  you  with  my  unhappy,  misplaced 
affection, — even  though  my  heart  break,  I  will 
subdue  it  Ah,  Philip  I  pardon  and  forgive 
me  for  the  wrong  I  did  you,  in  aiding  to  rob 
your  poor  mother  of  you ;  but  the  sin  has  been 
deeply  repented  of,  and  sorely  punished." 

Philip  was  moved  by  the  distress  of  his  com- 
panion. Her  self-devotion  to  him,  her  con- 
stancy, her  disinterested  affection,  touched  his 
heart  He  wrung  her  hand  with  much  emo- 
tion, and  said — ^*  Take  comfort,  Sarah.  I  for- 
give you,  from  my  heart  Act  as  you  have 
promised,  and  God  will  give  you  comfort  and 
strength :  for  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  a 
dear  sister,  and  fidthful  generous  friend."  And 
so  they  parted. 

That  day,  Mr.  Sackville,  aided  by  Philip, 
made  a  search  for  a  ^ill ;  and  folded  within  the 
leaves  of  an  old  ledger,  was  found  one,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  which  all  his  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty was  left  to  his  wife,  Margaret  This  will, 
of  course,  was  valueless  as  a  legal  document, 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  proved  that  Margaret 
Wilson  was  not  the  lawful  wife  of  the  testator. 
While  steps  were  being  taken  to  invalidate 
the  will,  Philip  gladly  availed  himself  of  Mr, 
Sackville's  invitation  to  reside  with  him  and 
his  daughter. 
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CHAPTXR  V. 
A   MTSTERT — THE   CONFLAGRATION. 

Sarah,  for  some  days  after  Philip's  leaving  the 
block -house,  had  remained  as  usual  with  her 
mistress,  coming  up,  from  time  to  time,  to 
speak  with  Philip;  but  some  days  elapsed 
and  she  did  not  appear,  and  Philip  became 
anxious  and  uneasy,  lest  mischief  should  have 
befallen  her,  and  so,  one  morning  early,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend,  Afr.  Sackville,  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  mill  by  the  valley  path. 
As  they  wound  their  circuitous*. way  by  the 
stream,  they  became  sensible  of  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  hovering  above  it,  and  soon  it  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  glen. 

"There  must  be  fences  or  the  woods  on 
fire,"  observed  Mr.  Sackville.  "  Let  us  ascend 
the  hills  again,  Philip,  for  the  wind  is  driving 
it  down  upon  us." 

"It  is  the  mill!"  exclaimed  Philip,  in  great 
alarm,  as  a  burst  of  flame  surmounted  the 
dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  leaped  upwards ; 
and  now  the  roaring,  crackling  of  the  fire  was 
heard  on  all  sides.  Philip  was  right ;  the  mill 
and  all  its  timber  were  fast  consuming  beneath 
the  power  of  the  raging  element.  No  earthly 
power  could  check  its  fury;  and  the  next 
thought  was  the  block-house  and  its  helpless 
inmates.  By  quitting  the  valley,  and  gaining 
the  road  above,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  scene  of  destruction.  The  black- 
ened beams  and  smoking  ruins  alone  marked 
the  spot  where  the  dwelling-house  had  once 
stood.  How  the  fire  had  originated,  and 
through  whom,  remained  wrapped  in  mystery. 
No  living  creature  was  there  to  tell  the  talc ; 
and  whether  the  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
night,  when  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  or 
whether  they  had  fallen  victims  to  its  fetal  ef- 
fects, or  had  saved  themselves  by  timely  flight, 
was  a  mat'  er  of  doubt. 

All  was  horror  and  distraction  on  the  part 
of  Philip,  who  forgot  his  own  los.ses  in  the  ter- 
rible thought  of  the  loss  of  life  involved  in  the 
conflagration. 

No  light  was  overthrown  upon  the  burning 
of  the  mill  and  dwelling :  all  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  vain  conjecture.  Whether  it  had  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  the  revengeful  act 
of  his  reputed  mother,  who  had  left  the  place 
previous  1o  having  ignited  tjie  buildings,— 
was  one  of  those  vague  guesses  that  people 
are  apt  to  make,  when  the  truth  cannot  be 
elicited.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  after  the 
charred  beams  and  brands  were  removed,  hu- 
man bones,  black  and  calcined  by  the  fire, 
were  found  on  what  had  once  been  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  sitting-room.  Possibly,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
wicker  chair,  and  a  spark  catching  her  dress, 
had  caused  first  her  own  destruction,  and 
then  that  of  the  old  log  building :  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  with  the  dry  piles  of  lumber 
below,  was  the  natiural  consequence  of  the 


burning  premises  above.  That  Sarah  had 
also  perished,  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt ; 
and  Philip  long  lamented  and  mourned  over 
the  untimely  death  of  this  devoted  friend. 

In  course  of  time,  the  block-house  was  re- 
built, the  mill  was  again  restored,  and  Philip, 
now  a  cheerful,  happy  man,  brought  to  his 
home  a  smiling,  lovely  bride,  to  rule  his  house 
and  bless  his  hearth,  and  all  things  went  well 
with  the  young  couple.  A  thriving  village 
sprang  up  beyond  the  hills  that  bounded  the 
valley.  The  mill  was  a  source  of  honest 
wealth,  and  the  voice  of  joy  was  in  their  happy 
dwelling  when  Alice  became  the  delighted 
mother  of  a  healthy  babe — a  little  Philip,  the 
living  iraag:e  of  its  father, — a  great  compliment 
to  him,  as  the  nurse  and  mother  both  assured 
him.  And  months  passed  on :  the  infant  grew 
and  throve,  and  was  the  delight  of  the  whole 
household, — for  where  was  there  its  equal  for 
infant  beauty  and  intelligence,  in  the  admir- 
ing eyes  of  father,  mother,  grandfather,  and 
nurse  ? 

The  evening  summer  sun  was  pouring  its 
flood  of  golden  light  upon  the  wood-crowned 
hills,  glancing  upon  the  foaming  waters  of  tho 
mill  stream,  and  stealing  through  the  quiver- 
ing leaves  of  the  hop-vines  that  shaded  tho 
stoop,  casting  their  dancing  shadows  athwart 
the  gay  Indian  matting  that  served  to  carpet 
the  small  parlor,  and  playing  in  fanciful  lights 
and  shades  upon  the  netted  coverlet  that  hung 
over  the  birch-bark  cradle  in  which  the  little 
Philip  slept.  His  young  mother  sits  beside 
him,  busied  with  her  knitting-pins  and  balls 
of  yarn :  a  dark  shade  intercepts  the  sun-light 
and  she  looks  up  with  a  bright  smile,  think- 
ing to  meet  the  admiring,  loving  glance  of  her 
husband's  eyes,  resting  iipon  his  slumbering 
treasure ;  but  no — a  stranger  is  there — a  fe- 
male, clad  in  the  sombre  garb  of  a  widow ; 
her  hair,  white  as  silver,  is  scaively  seen  be- 
neath the  close  lawn  cap ;  her  brow  is  funow- 
ed,  and  her  thin  fragile  figure  is  bent  with 
weakness  and  age.  Such  was  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger  that  now,  with  hands  clasped 
together,  and  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  face  of 
the  sleeping  child,  met  the  eyes  of  Alice. 

"With  the  natural  vanity  of  tho  young  mo- 
ther, Alice  supposed  the  charms  of  her  little 
son  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  way- 
farer, and  laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  has- 
tened to  the  door  and  courteously^  invited  tho 
widow  to  come  in  and  rest  herself,  and  toko 
some  refreshment. 

In  tremulous  accents,  the  stranger  replied : 
"They  told  me  that  I  should  find  my  son 
here,  madam — my  babe.  Ah!  if  you  have 
him,  restore  him  to  me  I  Give  me  back  my 
child,  my  dear,  dear  lost  child;"  and  hur- 
rying past  the  terrified  and  astonished  Alice> 
1  she  snatched  the  infant  from  the  cradle,  and 
;  clasped  the  struggling  afirighted  child  pas 
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sionately  to  her  breast,  while  tcirs,  like  rain- 
drops, fell  upon  its  face. 

Awakened  by  her  f^ntic  caresses,  the  little 
Philip  screamed  and  held  out  its  arms  to  its 
mother,  who  implored  to  be  allowed  to  quiet 
it,  gently  observing — **  These  little  ones  are 
80  frightened :  he  is  not  used  to  strangers." 

"  He  does  not  remember  me  I — he  has  for- 
gotten me !  Ah  !  I  was  afraid  this  would  be 
BOj—thej  so  soon  forget !" 

Alice,  alarmed  at  the  singular  manner  of 
her  strange  guest,  hastened  to  the  door  at  the 
sound  of  steps  advancing.  It  was  Philip,  and 
by  his  side  a  female — that  female  she  recog- 
nized as  the  long-lost  Sarah. 

"This,  Philip,  is  your  mother,"  she  said, 
"  but  her  mind  is  not  quite  right  You  need 
not  be  alarmed ;  she  is  quite  gentle,  but  you 
must  humour  her.  See !  she  thinks  your  lit  tie 
son  is  the  babe,  even  youi'sclf^  whom  she  lost 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  grandson 
trill  be  to  her  as  the  son.  She  knows  not  the 
time  that  has  elapsed, — to  her  it  seems  but  as 
yesterday." 

And  so  it  was ;  the  bereaved  mother  had 
been  attacked  by  brain  fever,  after  the  elope- 
ment of  her  husband  and  the  abduction  of  her 
child.    After  a  long  and  severe  illness,  reason 
partially  returned,  and  she  became  as  rational 
as  formerly,   except  on  this  one  subject,  the 
loss  of  her  babe.     All  other  griefs  seemed  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  this  one  engros- 
sing thought — "  My  child  lives ;  I  shall  see 
him  again  before  I  die."     *'  Time,"  as  the  poet 
Bays,  "gives  such  wondrous  easing."    She 
ceased  to  grieve,   but  she  did  not  cease  to 
hope ;  and,  strange  to  say,  as  age  deadened  all 
other  feelings,    the  maternal  flame  burned 
brighter  and  brighter.     A  sort  of  harmless 
monomania  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
Bhe  sewed  and  smiled,  and  smiled  and  sewed, 
and  talked  to  her  friends  of  the  dear  little  head 
that  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  fine  point 
^e  caps  that  she  worked,  and  the  fair  neck 
»nd  anns  that  were  to  be  graced  by  the  frocks 
*nd  robes  she  embroidered :  trunks  and  chests 
<*f  fine  needle- work  were  stored  against  his  re- 
^^    The  idea  that  the  lost  babe  had  grown 
^P  to  man*s  estate,  never  seemed  to  cross  her 
Jjmd.    It  was  the  babe,  and  only  the  babe, 
"*t  li?ed  in  the  mother's  heart. 

And  Sarah,  that  devoted  creature,  full  of 
we  noble  determination  of  re-uniting  the  mo- 
ther and  son,  regardless  of  all  difficulties,  had 
ll  ^^®  block-house  some  days  previous  to 
Jr®  fire ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  protec- 
tion of  some  French  lumberers  and  their 
JJ^^,  returning  to  the  coast,  accompanied 
«*«»»,  and  after  many  difficulties,  found  her 
J!jy  to  Boston ;  here  she  engaged  in  service 
tul  she  had  earned  money  sufficient  to  pay  her 
passage  to  England,  and  finally  found  herself 

JJi  the  seaport  town  of ,  from  whence  she 

"*"  sailed  so  many  years  previous.    She  learn- • 


ed  that  Mrs.  Harding  was  still  living  in  afflu- 
ence, her  father  having  long  been  dead. 

It  needed  but  little  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  Sarah  to  induce  the  widow  to  accompany 
her  to  America,  for  the  sake  of  once  more  be- 
holding her  lost  child.  The  result  has  been 
told. 

Philip  looked  with  melancholy  interest  on 
his  mother ;  she  received  his  attentions  with 
thankfulness,  and  seemed  grateful  and  grati- 
Hed  by  his  kindness ;  but  it  was  upon  the  in- 
fant Philip  that  all  her  love  was  lavished ;  she 
dressed  him  in  the  fine  linen  that  her  fingers 
had  worked  for  his  father,  and  absorbed  in 
her  newly-found  treasure,  she  found  a  balm 
for  her  wounded  heart. 

And  now  my  tale  is  nearly  told.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  block-house,  the  mill,  and  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  Philip  Harding  and  his 
father-in-law  were  sold,  and  the  families  mi- 
grated once  more  to  England. 

Sarah  accompanied  them  no  forther  than 
Boston ;  for  she  was  wooed  and  wedded  by 
the  captain  and  owner  of  the  ship  which  had 
brought  her  out  to  England,  when  she  sailed 
on  her  mission  of  love ;  and  though  she  had 
no  living  children,  she  saw  her  name  perpet- 
uated in  the  fast  clipper-built  ship — "The 
Sarah  of  Boston." 


The  principal  events  of  this  story  are 
founded  on  facts  with  which  the  authoress 
was  acquainted  some  years  ago. 
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There  is  more  romance  in  every-day  life  than  ia 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  every-day  people, 
and  more  sympathy  and  sentiment  than  is  out- 
wardly shown  ;  for  fashion  unites  with  this  cold 
world  to  repress  our  best  feelings,  and  conceal, 
under  the  specious  appearance  of  indifference  or 
unconcern^  all  that  nature  intended  should  form 
the  gentle  basis  of  the  mind  of  woman. 

These  modern  checks  on  our  humanity  soon 
render  the  heart  more  fitted  for  the  stern  realities 
and  rude  necessities  of  life,  by  frequently  becom- 
ing cold,  calculating,  selfish,  and  disinterested. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  mttsic  is  the  mas- 
ter key  to  the  sensibilities  of  most  people,  in 
kindly  disclosing  the  stores  of  tenderness  of  those 
whom  modern  custom  has  failed  to  make  com- 
pletely apathetic. 

In  an  excursion  to  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
with  a  select  few,  well  chosen  from  the  noncoti' 
formists  of  the  modem  system,  we  stopped  at 
the  beautiful  village  of  Enniskerry,  on  the  do- 
main of  Lord  Powerscourt,  to  visit  a  pretty 
Gothic  cottage,  kept  as  a  sort  of  lodging-house 
for  invalids  who  seek  the  salubrity  and  tempera- 
ture of  this  almost  tropical  air. 

After  partaking  of  a  late  breakfast,  or  rather 
a  second  edition  of  the  Jirst^  and  preparing  again 
to  mount  our  cars,  in  coming  down  stairs,  I 
heard  a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  singing  the 
beautiful  air,  ^^Ohyleave  me  to  my  sorrow  P^  accom- 
panied by  the  piano-forte.    I  was  chained  to  the 
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8poL  I  had  heard  that  Bong,  with  repeated 
pleasure,  bj  one  now  no  more,  in  my  country, 
and,  now  distant  from  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
it  seemed  to  possess  a  double  charm  in  reviving 
thoughts  of  home,  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  In  approaching  nearer,  to  hear  the 
concluding  lines, 

*^  Time  brings  forth  new  flowers  around  us, 
And  ihe  tide  of  our  grief  is  gone,*' 

the  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  widow  lady  ap- 
peared. She  bowed,  while  I  apologized  for  my 
apparent  rudeness ;  but  what  parent  is  there  who 
will  not  forgive  a  delighted  listener  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  only  child  ?  She  had  observed 
the  very  unfashionable  fear  which  some  local  re- 
membrances had  called  forth,  and  begged  I 
would  enter  the  room,  saying,  Jessy  should  re- 
peat the  song  for  me. 

"  Jessy,  my  love,"  said  the  mother,  "  oblige 
this  lady,  of  the 'party  just  arrived,  by  repeating 
your  last  song."  She  gracefully  consented,  and 
sat  down  to  Sie  instrument,  but  soon  after  left 
the  room. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,**  said  the  anxi- 
ous mother,  **  the  cause  of  my  daughter's  illness ; 
she  was  once  gay  and  cheeiful."  **  Then  is  it 
left  for  me,  a  stranger  to  expUin  the  cause  ?*'  I 
asked,  overlooking  her  music  book :  '*  The  selec- 
tion alone  of  these  songs  convinces  me,  that  she 
has  had  some  blight  in  her  afifections — some  ten- 
der string  has  been  touched  by  sorrow."  **  Oh, 
no  1  cheerful  society  is  all  my  child  requu^s,  with 
this  fine  air ;  and  let  me  hope,"  continued  she, 
*'  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
on  your  return."  "  If  possible,"  I  promised ; 
'*  if  not,  some  other  day  soon  shall  find  me  your 
guest."  Jessy  now  entered  the  room,  and 
strengthened  her  mothcr^s  invitation. 

The  route,  on  our  return,  lay  in  a  different  di- 
rection, so  that  the  promised  visit  was  deferred 
until  some  other  opportunity.  Near  three  weeks 
elapsed  ere  it  suited  my  convenience  to  go  to 
Enniskerry,  and,  on  my  entrance  to  the  village, 
I  anticipated  how  cbeeifuUy  I  would  rally  the  in- 
valid out  of  her  low  spirits,  by  discouraging  eve- 
ry thing  sentimental  or  plaintive,  either  in  con- 
versation or  music,  and  how  gaily  I  would  parody 
"  Lov^t  young  dream!'*  for  her. 

With  a  bounding  step,  and  a  heart  as  light  as 
a  May  morning,  I  approached  the  cottage.  Some 
of  the  household  appeared  in  the  act  of  removal, 
for  there  was  a  cart  at  the  door,  and  some  few 
trunks  and  a  writing  desk  were  placed  in  it.  The 
door  was  soon  open,  but  my  entrance  was  stopped 
by  two  men  bearing  a  piano-forte,  packed  in  a 
case,  followed  by  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  in 
tears.  I  felt  my  heart  sink,  and  was  unable  to 
speak. 

**  Oh,  procrastination !  how  didst  thou  accuse 
me  at  this  moment !"  She  who  had  interested 
me  was  now  beybnd  recall ;  and  her  widowed 
mother  far  from  my  consolation ;  and  the  very 
instrument  which  had  imparted  such  momentary 
delight  was  going  too.  I  could  not  look  upon  it 
without  a  pang ;  und  in  this  last  trace  of  the  once 
lovely  Jessy,  I  thought  of  the  words  I  had  first 
heard  her  sing,  and  again  they  seemed  applicable 
— "Oh,  leave  me  to  my  sorrow!" 

Such  is  the  power  of  music  in  reviving  years, 
scenes,  and  days  gone  by — ^in  sympathizing  with 


the  sufferer  in  concealed  sorrows,  and  in  awaken- 
ing our  best  feelings  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  but  gone  before,  to  another  and  a  better 
world  I 
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There^s  music  in  the  whispering  wind, 

That  bears  at  eventide 
The  fragrance  of  the  scattered  flowers 

That  deck  the  mountain's  side ; 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  stream, 

There's  music  in  the  sea — 
There's  not  a  spot  but  hears  a  tone 

Of  Nature's  melody.  ^ 

There's  music  in  the  distant  roar 

That  trembles  on  the  breeze, 
There's  music  in  the  surging  tide 

Of  ruffled  angry  seas ; 
In  every  pealing  thunder's  voice 

That  booms  along  the  sky, 
A  tone  is  struck  on  Nature's  harp>— 

And  it  is  melody ! 

There's  music  in  the  wailing  winds 

That  stir  the  slumb'ring  might, 
And  sliake  the  sea-foam  from  the  locks 

Of  mermaids  dancing  light ; 
There^s  music  in  the  early  breeze 

That  bears  on  golden  wing 
A  thousand  touching  muistrclsies 

From  warblers  of  the  spring. 

The  lark  trills  forth  his  strains  above, 

The  sparrow  on  the  ground  ; 
On  either  side  there's  melody 

And  no  place  silent  found. 
The  strings  of  Nature's  harp  are  long 

From  pole  to  pole  they  span ; 
Ten  thousand  minstrels  touch  the  chords — 

The  listener  is  man. 


^^ 

A  TALE  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  WARS. 

FOUin)ED  ON  HISTOBT, 

By  William  Smithy  *^  Author  of  ^''Alazon  and 

other  Poevfu.^ 

CHAPTER  T. 

In  coming  from  Ronda,  the  day  being  extremely 
hot,  Eempthome  supposed  he  had  exposed  him- 
self too  much  to  the  hot  sun,  and  used  too  little 
caution  in  his  draughts  of  the  cold  springs  by  the 
wayside ;  as  he  was  taken  with  a  sort  of  low  fever 
which  reduced  his  strength  sadly  without  actually 
confining  him  to  his  couch.  The  physicians 
prescribed  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring,  at  the 
foot  of  the  moiintains  a  few  miles  from  Ronda. 
Thither  he  went  by  easy  rides,  taking  with  him 
his  own  servant,  Acton ;  he  found  the  place  an 
old  decayed  place  of  note,  with  the  ruins  of  baths 
and  palaces  of  Moorish  construction,  beautiful  in 
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their  desolation — and  a  convent  of  busy  monks 
there  established,  Ycry  officious,  but  withal  very 
hospitable  and  ready  to  oblige.  He  was  permitted 
to  go  in  and  out  without  serious  annoyance ;  but 
his  servant  was  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  the 
monks,  who  laboured  most  asaiduously  for  bis 
conversion ;  Acton,  however,  was  a  Puritan,  and 
while  he  abhorred  hierarchs  and  prelates,  and 
mach  more,  monks,  was  full  of  a  zealous  energy 
which  could  adapt  itself  to  many  emergencies,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  in  his  turn  had  high  hopes 
of  inducing  the  brotherhood,  from  the  prior  down- 
ward, to  renounce  their  profession  and  creed,  and 
adopt  his.  Kempthorne  was  amused  at  this  double 
attack;  seeing,  what  his  servant  did  not,  that  the 
deference  with  which  the  monks  listened  to 
Acton's  harangues  arose  from  their  national 
politeness;  while  their  attempts  upon  his  faith 
were  dictated  by  a  real  intention  of  good,  according 
to  their  ideas  of  right. 

He  was  soon  able  to  take  daily  rides  of  con- 
siderable length  with  benefit  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self. Being  a  short  distance  only  from  Ronda, 
he  made  many  journeys  thither;  at  first  from 
politeness,  and  to  learn  Maria's  condition,  and 
afterwards  for  the  sake  of  company  and  conversa- 
tion. He  found  that  Maria  grew  more  lovely  on 
acquaintance.  Her  mind  was  uncommonly  acute 
in  its  perceptions,  while  her  education  had 
furnished  her  with  stores  of  solid  information 
seldom  acquired  in  that  day  by  females.  Her 
disregard  of  the  rigorous  mandates  of  fashion  in 
dress  and  deportment  only  showed  her  native 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  fitness  both  in  manners 
and  attire ;  furnishing  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
affected  ways  of  many  of  the  ladies  of  rank  whose 
company  she  kept. 

The  house  had  large  grounds  attached,  with 
labyrinths,  bowers,  and  fountains;  and  in  this 
garden  Kempthorne  and  Maria  passed  many  a 
happy  hour.  The  Spanish  guitar,  an  instrument 
in  Spain,  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  tone,  was  in 
her  hands  the  very  embodyment  of  musical 
plaintiveness.  She  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
old  Moorish  lore,  and  had  many  of  their  legends 
and  their  airs,  pUII  played  In  Spain,  soft  and 
▼ild  as  the  wailing  adieu  of  Moorish  maiden  to 
the  vine-clad  steeps  of  Granada.  Led  out  of  her 
usual  reserve  concerning  her  own  history,  by  the 
narrative  of  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  monks 
of  the  healing  spring  and  his  servant  Acton,  she 
confessed  one  day  that  she  was  under  an  implied 
promise  to  enter  a  convent  herself,  "  there  are 
but  few  persons  in  the  world,"  said  she,  "  that  a 
young  girl  would  be  willing  to  link  her  destinies 
with,  and  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  all  men  in 


my  eyes  was  the    Count  Alfonso  Marado.    He 

was  destitute  of  all  gentleness,  without  a  spark  of 

native  nobility  of  soul,  and  utterly  incapable  of 

affection.    Tet  he  was  courted  and  flattered,  he 

was  rich,  was  young,  was  called  handsome,  and 

did  me  the  honor  of  treating  me  with  more 

respect  than  he  generally  treated  women.    I  was 

then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  rather  than  marry  such 

a  man,  (and  his  suit  was  favored  and  pressed  by 

Don  Manuel,)  I  spoke  of  a  wish  to  join  a  convent. 

The  death  of  the  Count  prevented  the  completion 

of  that  sacrifice,  (for  so  I  considered  it;)  but 

I  still  lie  under  the  half-promised  penalty  of  a 

conventual  life.  A  girlish  promise,  at  sixteen  made 

to  escape  an  impending  evil,  is  brought  to  bear 

upon  my  sense  of  honor  now,  when  I  see  the 

subject   in    a   clearer   light,  and  totally  differ 

(though  in  secret,)  from  many  of  the  tenets  there 

inculcated,   and  openly  condemn  many  of  the 

practices    of    these    institutions.    I    had    been 

taught  to  believe  that  convents  were  the  bulwarks 

of  truth  and  the  depositories  of  religion  for  many 

ages,  and  it  may  be  so  still ;  but  yet  there  are 

drawbacks  enough  in  the  system  now  to  hinder 

me  from  immolating  my  self  on  the  altar  of  perhaps 

a  blind  zeal,and  shutting  myself  up  from  the  world 

which  needs  so  much  the  good  offices  of  us  all.** 

She  paused,  and  rose  hastily,  as  if  convinced 
that  she  had  said  too  much,  and  went  to  her 
own  room.  At  dinner  she  was  quite  reserved 
and  Kempthorne  thought,  sad. 

Just  before  his  departure,  she  had  been  playing 
on  the  guitar,  some  wild  and  mournful  airs; 
and  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  lingered  at  the  win- 
dow without  noticing  his  preparations  for  de* 
parture,  until  he  advanced  to  give  her  his  parUng  . 
compliments.  Her  guitar  rested  on  the  windoi^, 
and  one  hand  lay  over  it — ^he  raised  her  fingers 
to  his  lips  and  murmured  **  adios !  Maria.'*  She 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  when  her  glance 
met  his,  his  eyelids  dropped.  He  could  face 
death  at  the  cannon's  mouth  unmoved,  but  he 
could  not  meet  her  glance  without  emotion,  for 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Maria,"  said  he 
softly,  "  I  am  but  rude  in  speech  and  may  offend, 
but  if  there  be  aught  beneath  the  sun  that  John 
Kempthorne  can  do,  or  say,  or  think,  to  tend 
to  dry  that  tear  of  thine,  even  to  death  itself  it 
shall  be  done  !'*  **  I  am  weak  and  foolish  Senor." 
said  she,*^  and  sometimes  betray  feelings  unworthy 
of  me.  nTou  can  give  me  naugl  t  but  your  kind 

wishes,  your "  she  hesitated  for  a  word, — 

your — respect"  she  added  suddenly. 

Circucnstances  prevented  Kempthorne  from 
taking  his  lately  daily  ride  to  Ronda  until  the 
second  day  from  the  one  we  have  spoken  ofl   He 
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found  the  Senora  Felipe  in  an  evidently  ungracious 
mood,  and  on  enquiring  for  Maria  was  told  that 
**  Dona  Maria  could  not  be  seen  to-day/'  He 
want  off  in  no  good  humour,  and  rode  long  and 
far  to  distract  his  thoughts.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  seized  during  the  night  with  a 
fresh  attack  of  fever,  and  did  not  leave  his  room 
for  a  week.  Meanwhile  he  had  sent  Acton  several 
times  to  enquire  of  Mari-Vs  welfare,  who  returned 
with  the  information  that  she  was  from  home,  but 
where,  or  on  what  account,  he  could  not  discover. 
He  mentioned,  in  a  passing  manner,  that  the  first 
time  he  went,  he  saw  Father  Avarando  the 
Inquisitor,  come  out  of  the  house.  "Hark  thee, 
Acton !"  says  Kempthome,  "  I  have  cause  to 
know  that  Dona  Maria  is  fearful  of  being  secluded 
in  a  convent ;  I  also  know  that  she  is  at  heart  as 
good  a  Protestant  as  thou ;  and  my  judgment  is 
that  Avarando  is  hiving  some  plot  to  secure  her 
for  the  monasteries.  Now,  bestir  thee,  for  I  am 
helpless  at  present,  and  discover  something  in 
this  matter." 

*'  Master  Kempthorne,"  answered  the  sailor,  **  I 
will  attend  the  Inquisitor  as  the  pilot-fish  does  the 
shark,  and  stick  to  him  faster  than  the  barnacles 
did  to  Drake*s  keel  on  a  three  vears'  cruise." 
Kempthorne  smiled  at  the  whimsicalities  of  his 
servant;  and  confessed  bitterly  to  himself  that 
after  all  he  could  give  him  no  specific  instructions 
nor  advice. 

About  ten  days  passed  in  this  manner ;  little 
or  nothing  being  discovered  of  what  Kempthoi-ne 
wished  most  to  know,  when  one  afternoon  Don 
Manuel  presented  himself.  He  was  kind  and 
engaging  as  ever ;  showed  unfeigned  pleasure  at 
the  favorable  state  of  his  friend's  health,  Kemp- 
thorne being  rapidly  recovering;  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly his  inability  to  come  sooner,  having 
heard  of  his  relapse;  and  urged  his  return  to 
Malaga  as  soon  as  his  convalescence  would 
warrant.  Kempthorne  after  promising  this,  spoke 
of  Maria,  and  frankly  stated  that  he  had  been 
greatly  agitated  by  her  sudden  disappearance,  and 
the  unaccountable  coldness  of  his  reception  from 
Senora  Felipe ;  so  much  so  as  to  affect  his  already 
precarious  health.  "Senor,"  said  Don  Manuel, 
"  let  there  be  nothing  but  frank  dealing  between 
us.  Maria  has  been  irrevocably  and  voluntarily 
devoted  to  a  monastic  life  for  some  years.  It  was 
time  that  her  vow  were  performed,  and  your 
presence,  believe  me,"  said  he,  extending  his 
hand,  "I  speak  to  you  as  to  a  brother, — your 
presence,  it  was  thought  tended  to  indispose  her 
to  assume  the  initiatory  step  in  this  matfbr;  and 
by  the  advice  of  her  confessor  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  her  80ul|  I  have  sent  her  to  the 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Seville,  to  perform  her 
novitiate.  Pardon  the  seeming  mystery  that 
prevented  you  from  giving  her  an  adieu ;  it  was 
better  for  her  peace.  A  few  months  hence, 
when  she  has  been  in  some  degree  weaned  from 
the  world,  she  will  visit  us  for  a  few  days. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Fits    months    had  passed.     Kempthome   bad 
mingled  in  the  gay  company  of  Malaga,  even  to 
surfeit  of  pleasure.     He  had  been  a  caressed  and 
welcome  visitor  at  the   castle  of  the  Marquis 
D'Amaral,   who  had   urged   him   to   enter   the 
Spanish    service,    promising    him    the    highest 
honors  and  emoluments,  though  without  success ; 
he  had  ridden  for  days  among  the  lofty  ridges  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  on  the  beach  that  stretched 
away  unbroken  even  to    Carthagena ;  he   had 
pulled  for  hours  and  hours  along  the  coast  in  a 
boat,  caring  not  whither  he  went;  he  had  sat  on 
cottage  steps  or  under  trcllised  vines,  and  listened 
to  endless  Uiles  and  legends  of  the  Moora ;  and 
he  had  shut  himself  up  for  days  in  Don  Manuel's 
library,  pormg  over  illuminated  chronicles,  and 
strange  and  bewildering  manuscripts,  and  rare 
tomes  of  the  earliest  imprint ; — all  this  he  did, 
yet  could  not  beguile  recollection.     The  image  of 
Maria  haunted  him  continually.     He  would  often 
stand  and  ask  himself  *'  am  I  acting  honorably  to 
Guilmas,  to  harbor  such  dreams.    When  he  knows 
in  some  manner  her  feelings,  and  yet  sends  her 
to  a  nunnery,  do  I  act  honorably  to  draw  her, 
even  in  fancy,  from  her  destiny  ?" — and  yet  as 
often  would  a  beating  at  his  side  and  a  swelling 
at  his  throat  give  themselves  tongues  and  answer 
*»yes!" 

Maria  at  length  came.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  sister  from  the  convent  at  Seville ;  a  woman 
of  almost  passionless  features,  whose  animation,  if 
she  ever  possessed  any,  had  been  long  parched 
up  in  the  drought  of  ascetic  observance.  Maria 
wore  a  white  veil  the  symbol  of  her  novitiate ; 
while  her  companion  was  enveloped  in  the  black 
habit  of  the  sisterhood.  Maria  looked  pale  and 
pensive,  and  seemed  uneasy  and  constrained  in 
the  presence  of  her  companion,  whom  she  called 
Sister  Ursula.  She  had  partially  acquired  the  low 
tone  of  voice  in  vogue  among  the  monasteries, 
but  not  yet  the  placid  and  staid  expression 
of  countenance  so  often  met  with,  and  of  which 
Sister  UrsuU  furnished  so  admirable  a  model* 
Kempthorne  found  few  oppoFtunities  of  speaking 
to  Maria  at  all,  and  never  alone,  till  Acton  came 
to  his  assistance.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  assumed 
such  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
seemed  in  such  perplexity  about  the  soundness  of 
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his  creed,  and  so  pointed  were  his  appeals  for 
instruction  and  guidance,  that  Sister  Ursula, 
moved  by  that  spirit  of  proselytizing  so  common 
tmoDggf  all  creeds,  devoted  a  great  proportion  of 
the  attention  to  him  she  had  intended  for  Maria. 
She  would  argae  with  him  for  hours  at  a  time,  and 
when  be  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  convinced, 
would  give  him  what  was  really  good  advice  at 
great  length.  Next  day,  however,  another  doubt 
would  apparently  present  itself,  and  the  whole 
ground  was  to  go  over  again.  During  these 
conversations  or  arguments,  Eempthorne  had 
many  interviews  with  Maria,  and  learned  from 
her  what  he  most  feared,  that  her  present  situa- 
tion was  none  of  her  seeking.  She  suspected 
Father  Avarando  of  having  something  to  do  with 
her  removal,  as  she  had  seen  him  at  her  grand- 
mother's house ;  and  the  same  night  wasinfonned 
hy  Don  Manuel,  who  had  that  day  come  to  Ronda, 
that  she  was  to  proceed  with  Fernando  next  day 
to  Seville. 

She  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  day,  not 
now  &r  distant,  when  the  assumption  of  the  black 
veil  should  shut  her  forever  from  the  world.  "  I 
know,"  said  she,  "  Don  Manuel  too  well  to  hope 
anything  trom  him.  Uis  sense  of  an  obligation 
or  vow  IB  such,  that  he  would  spurn  me  from  his 
preseii&e  if  I  would  dare  to  speak  of  breaking  my 
promised  engHgement;  and  I  have  too  much 
consideration  for  his  happiness  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  would  but  torture  his  feelings,  but 
would  not  change  his  determination. 

"Would  that  I  could  save  you,  Maria  I  **  ex- 
claimed Eempihome. 

"  What  mean  you,  Senor  ?" 

"  Would  that  I  had  some  cottage  in  England, 
as  I  see  it  now,  with  the  green  sod  at  our  threshold, 
and  the  lionet  ^neath  our  eaves,  where  the  cuckoo 
smgs  and  the  daisy  springs,  and  the  sun  goes 
dreammg  through  a  fleecy  sky ;  where  true  love 
nestles,  flies,  and  sings,  and  comes  for  warmth  into 
your  bosom — ^there  would  I  shelter  thee  from  the 
sun,  and  guard  thee  from  the  cold ;  I  would  win 
thee  from  thy  sadness,  I  would  sing  thee  into 
smiles;— I  would  love  thy  country  for  thy  sake, 
I  would  bless  even  poverty  and  want  with  thee." 

"  Senor,  it  cannot  be,  but  we  shall  meet  in 
Beawnr 

"  Maria,"  said  he  with  voice  as  rich  and  low  as 
her  own  guitar,  "  if,  before  that  hand  of  thine  is 
l^d  apon  the  altar  in  an  irrevocable  renunciation 
of  the  world,  I  am  free  to  return  to  England, 
vould  you  think  it  desecration  to  lay  it  in  mine, 
where  my  heart  should  be  to  meet  it  ?*' 

"  Senor,  Don  Manuel  would  never  consent.** 

^Don  Manuel  is   willing   to   sacrifice   your 


feelings  and  happiness  to  a  promise  made  under 
fear  and  restraint,  as  he  then  was  to  sacrifice  yoa 
to  ambition  and  wealth ;  and  the  worse  for  you 
and  for  me^  though  none  the  more  pardonable, 
that  he  considers  it  connected  with  his  honor  and 
your  own — besides,  Don  Manuel  may  never  know 
it ;  he  goes  to  Malta  in  a  few  weeks  to  pay  his 
term  of  service  to  the  order,  and  may  never 
return  now  that  Spain  will  have  fewer  attractions ; 
or  if  he  docs,  will  surely  forgive  one  whom  he 
loved  so  well,  whose  only  crime  was  herself  to 
love." 

''  Senor,  God^s  will  be  done  I  We  shall  at  least 
meet  in  Heaven,  shall  we  not  ?" 

"Yes  Maria!  no  veils  are  taken  there,  nor 
hearts  broken !" 

Here  Sister  Ursula  was  heard  approaching. 
A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  whispered 
word  of  hope  and  faith,  and  Kempthorne  quitted 
the  apartment. 

Time  sped  on,  and  changes  came.  Maria  had 
gone  back  to  Seville  attended  by  Fernando  and 
Martin,  Don  Manuel  himself  setting  her  forward 
two  days*  journey.  The  knight  was  making 
preparations  for  joining  his  brethren  of  the  White 
Cross  at  Malta,  and  was  looking  out  for  some 
opportunity  of  sending  Kempthorne  to  England, 
having  told  him  that  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  him 
longer  in  captivity,  much  as  he  coveted  his 
society.  About  this  time  Luis  agiun  made  Eemp- 
thome^s  acquaintance.  Circumstances  led  to  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  between  them, 
sufficient  for  our  captain  to  discover  that  the 
man*s  love  of  money  held  every  other  feeling  in 
abeyance.  He  resolved  accordingly ;  and  Luis 
was  soon  bribed  to  go  to  Seville  and  open  a 
communication  with  Maria.  About  three  weeks 
afterward  he  again  made  his  appearance,  telling 
Eempthorne  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
world  trusty  enough  for  a  messenger,  and  besides 
he  could  not  aiford  to  pay  one,  and  so  had  come 
himself  to  tell  him  all  he  had  learned. 

Just  at  this  time  a  French  vessel  was  ready  to 
sail  for  Brest,  and  the  Knight  had  stipulated  for  a 
passage  for  Kempthorne,  his  mate  Lincoln,  and  his 
servant  Acton.  Eempthorne  had  already  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  French  captain,  and  hastened 
the  messenger  to  Seville,  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  and  copious  verbal  instructions,  and  a 
small  billet  for  Maria,  ambiguously  worded  in 
English  for  better  security. 

The  ship  sailed.  Don  Manners  adieu  was 
warm  and  generous ;  the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
pleasant  and  social ;  the  weather  was  delightful, 
and  all  things  wore  a  prosperous  appearance.  In 
due  time  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz ;  a 
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voyage  being  seldom  made  in  those  days  without 
calling  at  almost  every  friendly  port  on  the  way. 
Here  Eempthome  was  quite  at  home,  having 
been  there  often  before. 

He  soon  made  his  arrangements  for  going  to 
Seville  in  an  assumed  character.  He  accompanied 
a  merchant,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  as  a  body 
servant ;  performing  the  meanest  offices  with  all 
due  alacrity.  Lincoln  and  Acton  were  to  come 
separately,  a  day  or  two  apart,  with  other  portions 
of  the  merchandise  which  was  being  transported 
to  the  interior. 

They  all  rendezvoused  without  accident,  and 
found  Luis  there  before  them.  He  affected 
to  have  been  robbed  on  the  way,  and  had  to  be 
comforted  with  an  extra  bonus.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  the  merchant,  our  captain 
procured  a  light  and  strong  boat,  and  a  moonless 
night  was  appointed  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
Maria.  The  convent  was  situated  on  the  Guadal- 
quiver,the  detached  buildings  of  the  establishment 
running  quite  to  the  water.  A  small  chapel 
occupied  an  angle  of  the  grounds,  dose  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  and  was  connected  by  a 
secret  passage  with  the  vaulted  apartments  of 
the  main  building.  It  was  near  this  chapel  that 
Luis  had  directed  the  boat  to  be  lying  about  eleven 
o^clock  on  the  night  in  quesuoa. 

The  night  came ;  dark  as  could  be  desired — 
with  thick  black  clouds  sweeping  across  the  sky, 
and  scarcely  a  star  in  sight.  A  stout  two-oared 
boat  with  Eempthome  in  the  bows;  an  agile 
Spaniard,  Jorge  Carvi^al  by  name,  a  trusty  servant 
of  the  friendly  merchant  Diaz  at  the  helm,  and 
Lincoln  and  Acton  at  the  oars,  was  on  its  way  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  creeping  up  the  stream 
under  shadow  of  the  huge  overhanging  walls  and 
buttresses  of  old  Seville.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
every  man  knew  his  duty,  and  all  the  probable 
contingencies  had  been  so  well  discussed,  that  no 
orders  were  needed.  The  boat  passed  silently  the 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  then  suddenly 
stopped ;  when  Carvajal,  taking  a  short  oar  which 
he  had,  sculled  the  boat  noiselessly  into  a 
sheltered  covert,  with  the  prow  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  end  of  the  steps,  and  there  she  was 
held  by  the  oars  of  the  English  sailors.  Not  the 
slightest  sound  was  heard  from  the  boat— not  a 
limb  was  moved,  nor  a  head  turned,  but  each 
man  awaited  in  silence  the  slightest  mgnal  for 
action. 

Soon  a  dark  figure — so  dark  as  only  to  be  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  steps  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
and  then  lost,  crawled  down  the  steps  and 
felt  for  the  water.  As  soon  as  that  was  reached  it 
raised  its  head  and  whispered  hoarsely  *'  Castile  ^ 


**ArragonI"  said  Eempthome,  in  the  same 
cautious  voice,  heard  only  by  the  ear  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  by  the  crew  in  the  boat. 

The  figure  crawled  up  the  steps  again,  and 
vanished  over  the  little  horizon  that  bounded  the 
view  of  the  adventurers. 

A  few  seconds  elapsed,  and  something  again 
showed  itself  in  relief  against  the  sky,  and  again 
crawled  down  into  the  thick  darkness. 

"  Arragon  1"  said  a  voice  in  a  suppressed  whis- 
per; ** Castile!^'  sidd  Eempthome,  the  signals 
being  this  time  reversed ;  and  the  boat  was 
pushed  forward  by  a  light  stroke  of  the  oars  till 
the  bows  touched.  Eempthome  stood  with  one 
foot  in  the  boat  and  one  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms,  for  the  darkness  was  total 

*'  Sir  Thomas!"  said  he  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion,  giving  the  last  signal. — '^Rutledgel" 
whispered  Maria,  completing  the  name  of  her 
grandfiither,  as  she  came  trembling  within  his 
grasp.  He  lifted  her  into  the  boat  and  got  in 
himself,  pushing  it  off  with  his  foot  as  he  entered; 
and  the  boat  glided  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  as  the  darkness  was  now  impenetrable. 

They  rowed  hard  for  about  two  hours,  when  by 
the  advice  of  Carvajal,  they  slackened  their 
efforts  somewhat,  while  he  steered  the  boat  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  His  object  was  to 
discover  two  great  trees  standing  close  by  the 
water,  and  which  formed  his  only  landmark  in 
this  thick  darkness.  It  was  after  half-an-hour*8 
sailing  that  they  were  descried,  and  immediately 
after  passing  them  the  boat  was  run  sharply  into 
a  creek,  where  the  overhanging  shrubs  rendered 
the  darkness  such  as  might  be  felt. 

Here  the  boat  was  grounded,  and  Jorge 
informed  the  company  that  this  was  their  first 
destination,  and  that  the  first  danger  was  passed. 
Eempthome  handed  Maria  out  on  the  sand,  and 
the  men  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  beach,  and 
then  Jorge  led  the  way  through  the  bushes.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  see  anything,  and  the  ground 
was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  Jorge 
pulled  a  short  piece  of  rope  from  his  pocket,  and 
pressing  it  into  each  one^s  hand,  started  off  with- 
out a  word,  pulling  at  the  cord.  Much  amused 
at  this  original  method  of  showing  the  way,  the 
rest  followed  briskly';  and  after  crossing  a  large 
meadow  and  two  or  three  small  enclosures,  found 
themselves  under  the  balcony  of  a  large  dark- 
house,  inhabited  by  a  priest,  brother  of  the  mer- 
chant Diaz,  who  was  himself  within. 

The  house,  though  dark  without,  was  light 
enough  within,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
awaited  the  newly-arrived  guests. 

"Permit  me,  father,**  said  Senor  Diaz,  ad- 
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dresang  hifl  brother  **  to  present  to  you  the  friend 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  Senor  Kempthome ;  and 
his  affianced  bride,  Donna  Maria  Ouilmaa;  and 
to  praj  that  you  ivill  join  their  har.ds  in  marriage, 
according  to  the  rites  of  our  holj  church/' 

"Children,**  said  the  priest,  standing  before 
them  in  his  robes,  with  the  white  hair  falling  over 
his  temples,  his  dark  eye  speaking  pleasantly,  and 
a  smile  of  satisfied  benevolence  on  his  lips. — 
"Children,  where  God  gives  love  between  his 
creatures,  man  should  never  thwart  it;  and 
where  the  vow  is  mutually  desired,  the  church 
oaght  of  ijght  to  sanctify  and  receive  it ;  and  I 
had  rather  that  our  convents  and  abbeys  should 
be  desolate,  than  tenanted  with  broken  hearts.*^ 
The  priest  then  according  to  the  rites  of  his 
church,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
witnesses,  received  from  them  the  irrevocable 
TOW,  andjomcd  their  hands,  with  his  blessing. 
Karia  blushed  as  she  looked  at  the  nuptial  ring 
on  her  left  hand  and  the  written  attestation  of 
marriage  by  the  priest,  and  then  looked  up  to 
smile ;  while  Kempthome  stood  with  a  glow  upon 
his  noble  face,  and  the  light  of  soft  affection  hi 
his  eye.  He  kissed  her  warmly,  and  then  they 
arranged  themselves  at  table. 

Time  passed  merrily  on ;  but  after  an  hour 
the  priest  began  to  be  anxious  for  their  safety, 
and  proposed  that  Jorge  and  Acton  should  bring 
the  boat  down  to  a  point  in  the  bend  of  the  river 
below  the  village  hard  by  as  there  was  a  ferry  there 
and  there  might  h%  danger  of  detection  in  pass- 
ing  with  all  aboard.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
they  departed,  Diaz  and  his  servant  were  to 
return  immediately  to  Seville  to  prevent  suspicion, 
and  so  Kempthome  and  the  merchant  parted  at 
the  house  of  the  Padre  with  all  the  regrets  of 
warm  and  generous  fiiendship.  The  Padre  gave 
them  his  hearty  blessing,  as  Jorge,  who  had  now 
arrived  to  say  that  the  boat  was  ready,  led  them 
off;  and  they  stmck  out  once  more  into  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  night.  They  were  soon 
aD  seated  in  the  boat,  Kempthome  this  time  at 
the  hehn,  and  Maria  close  beside  him,  and  the 
fiuthful  Jorge  Cav^jal,  after  warmly  shaking 
hands  with  all  the  rest,  and  kissing  the  fair  hand 
of  Maria,  amid  showers  of  blessings  and  good 
wishes^  pushed  them  off. 

Once  more  upon  the  bosom  of  the  "  chainless 
Goadalquiver,**  with  the  dull  sound  of  the  steady 
oar,  and  the  low  hum  of  whispered  love  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat|  broken  by  the  motion  of  the 
hehnaman,  ashe^gmdei  her  way,** — with  the 
ripple  of  the  inky  waters  andemeath  the  gun- 
vsle— and  erewhOe  the  breaking  light  and  flush- 
ing S^  of  th«  mom — and  then  the  bright  and 


sunny  day,  when  autumn  weds  with  winter,  in 
that  genial  clime  where  green  leaves  laugh  at 
Christmas — and  then  the  night  again;  toiling 
now — for  human  arms  are  not  of  iron — first  one 
at  the  helm  and  then  another — and  then  the 
second  day,  when  the  great  sand-bars  and  vast 
extended  mouth  of  the  river  is  past,  and  the 
blue  Atlantic  opens  out  before  them,  with  a  speck 
upon  its  bosom  far  to  the  left;  and  the  speck 
grows  bigger  and  assumes  a  shape,  and  soon  Is 
biuled  the  ship  bound  for  Brest ;  and  the  wander- 
ers are  on  board,  wearied  and  watchwom,  but 
safe  from  pursuit,  with  the  world  and  its  joya 
before  them. 

CnAPTKR  TII. 

Cromwell  had  passed  away.  The  old  order  of 
things  was  again  established,  and  the  nation 
opened  its  eyes  too  late  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  that  was  lost  of  estab- 
lishing the  liberties  of  England  at  the  restoration 
df  Charles  II.  The  smothered  embers  of  discon- 
tent blazed  fbrth  m  1688,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write  all  was  calm  on  the  surface  of 
public  events.  The  gay  and  dissipated  court  pur- 
sued its  heartless  pleasures,  and  the  notorious 
CABAL  perverted  the  public  weal  into  the  channels 
of  private  ambition  and  aggrandizement.  Out  of 
the  reach  of  the  court  however,  domestic  felicity 
and  raral  peace  sunned  themselves  in  many  a 
quiet  valley,  and  plenty  stood  smUing  o*er  many 
a  lovely  landscape ;  and  down  in  Devonshire, 
with  antique  gables,  and  tasteful  shrubbery 
around  it,  with  overhanging  oaks — and  the 
great  chalk  downs,  with  their  velvet  verdure 
stretching  away  like  mighty  waves  to  the  horizon 
— was  a  house,  like  many  another  house  in  Eng- 
hind,  with  peace  without  and  love  within,  with 
childish  voices  ringing  in  and  out  its  casements, 
the  swallows  twittering  round  its  roof  or  perched 
upon  its  clustered  chimneys,  and  great  house- 
dog shaking  himself  up  to  listen  for  coming  foot- 
steps, and  then  bounding  off  to  meet  the  comer 
— ^the  master  of  the  house ;  who  came  with  firm 
step,  and  open  brow,  and  a  ribbon  at  his  breast: 
Sir  John  Kempthorne,  commander  of  His  Majes- 
ty's ship,  the  Resolve,  now  lying  at  Plymouth. 

A  few  days  after.  Sir  John  was  in  London,  with 
some  reports  on  the  works  at  Plymouth,  for  the 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  quite  unexpectedly 
met  Commodore  Yen  in  the  street.  The  Commo- 
dore was  in  high  good  humour,  very  like  a  man 
fiushed  with  victory ;  and  shook  Shr  John  warmly 
by  the  hand  when  they  met,  and  turning  took  his 
arm  and  went  on  in  company  with  him. 

•*  Ck^mmodore,**  Bud  Sir  John,  "  I  hear  pleaabg 
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accounts  of  jour  late  success — captured  a  Span- 
iard and  three  of  his  convoy  in  the  straits  ? — that 
was  well  done,  two  or  three  more  such  would 
make  an  Admiral  !** 

"Truly,"  remarked  the  Commodore,  "our 
men  did  nobly;  and  the  Don  would  not  strike 
^  till  he  was  completely  crippled.  A  noble  fellow 
was  the  Don,  and  as  well-bred  a  gentlemen  as 
ever  trod  a  quarter-deck.  A  knight  of  Malta,  by 
the  way.  Is  it  not  strange,  Sir  John,  that  these 
knights  will  engage  in  the  wars  of  Christian 
states,  instead  of  spending  their  valour  on  the 
infidels,  as  bound  by  their  laws  ?** 

"  I  doubt  if  they  are  as  strict  as  of  old  in  that 
respect,"  said  our  knight,  "  but  I  am  afraid  they 
would  make  England  an  exception  even  if  they 
were ;  for  indeed  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  the  order  of 
Saint  John  was  used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  the  order  sup- 
pressed, and  the  knights  themselves  loaded  with 
indignities,  even  to  the  peril  of  their  lives.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  institution,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  noble  dealing  of  some  of  the 
knights  belonging  to  it.  I  knew  not  that  your 
prisoner  was  a  Hospitaller  when  I  passed  the 
Tower  this  morning,  or  I  should  have  been  fain 
to  enquire  for  a  brother  knight  to  whom  I  owe 
many  obligations,  and  not  the  least,  for  my  lady, 
who  was  his  ward.^^  Here  the  conversation 
passed  into  other  channels,  and  they  soon  after- 
wards parted. 

The  next  morning  Sir  John  waited  on  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  having  completed  his  business, 
obtained  an  order  of  admission  to  the  Tower, 
and  thitherward  bent  his  steps.  What  was  his 
surprise  on  finding  that  the  prisoner  he  had  come 
to  see  was  none  other  than  Don  Manuel  Guilmas. 
He  was  equally  surprised  to  see  Kempthome, 
and  many  queries  were  mutually  proposed  and 
answered.  At  the  very  outset,  Kempthorne 
confessed  frankly  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
abduction  of  Maria,  and  gave  a  rapid  skeVch  of  his 
subsequent  successes  in  life.  Guilmas,  who  had 
believed  Maria  dead,  was  greatly  astonished  at  this 
recital. 

"  Just  before  I  set  sail  for  Malta,*'  said  he,  "  I 

heard  from   Seville   that  Maria  was  drowned : 

»  » 

whether  accidentally,  was  n  t  proved.  A  small 
silk  scarf  of  hers  was  found  on  the  steps  leading 
down  to  the  Guadalquiver ;  and  as  she  had  been 
remarkably  cheerful  and  happy,  her  death  was 
considered  accidental — these  were  all  the  particu- 
lars I  could  learn.  Well,  I  have  mourned  for  her 
as  dead,  and  now  that  she  is  alive  and  happy,  I 
cannot  reproach  her.**    Kempthome  cut  short 


the  interview  by  saying  that  the  Lord  Admiral 
was  just  leaving  London,  and  that  he  munt  see 
him  before  he  went,  but  would  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours  at  farthest 

He  hastened  to  whence  he  came,  and  soon 
agreed  as  to  the  ransom  of  Guilmas.  He  never 
told  the  sum  it  cost  him,  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  trifle. 

He  was  soon  at  the  Tower  with  an  order  of  re- 
lease touching  the  prisoner,  and  two  hours  more 
saw  them  on  their  way  for  Devonshire.  Sir 
Thomas  Rutledge,  the  grandfather  of  Lady  Kemp- 
thome, who  had  forgotten  all  his  ancient  wrath, 
was  there,  and  there  was  a  merry  meeting  on  the 
nighi  of  their  arrival. 

The  old  Knight  staid  with  them  for  some  time ; 
but  his  joyousness  gradually  faded — he  was  like  a 
bird  in  a  strange  clime.  The  White  Cross  which 
he  had  upheld  in  the  face  of  the  Turk  in  Candia, 
Rhodes,  and  Barbary,  lived  now  only  in  bis 
thoughts — there  was  no  symbol  of  it  in  England  • 
and  he  pined  for  the  sunny  South  again. 

"  Rest  with  us !''  Maria  would  plead,  **  there  is 
none  of  your  name  or  race  in  Spain,  and  why 
should  we  part?'*  It  was  all  in  vain — he  still 
pined  for  home.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  for  the  sunny 
hills  and  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Spain !  Far  away 
from  this  misty  sea, — where  the  blue  wave  comes 
from  a  date-grown  shore,  and  the  orange  fragrance 
and  the  notes  of  song  come  stealing  through  your 
windows! — where  the  glorious  banner  of  St.  John 
is  free  to  float  and  gather  heroes  'neath  its  folds; 
and  /  here,  like  a  cast-away  limb  of  a  glorious  tree 
— no !  I  must  homt  again!" 

And  home  he  went.  Maria  in  her  tears  went 
with  him  to  Plymouth,  and  then  they  parted.  Sir 
John  had  made  every  provision  for  his  comfort, 
paying  for  everything  generously.  The  grey- 
headed Knight  of  Malta  left  them  a  soldier's 
benlson,  and  went  his  way.  We  have  little  else 
to  relate.  It  is  merely  stated  in  history  that  Sir 
John  Kempthorne  lived  to  be  a  Rear  Admiral, 
deserved  and  received  many  honors,  and  died  in 
1679. 

*'  Coelam  non  animum  matant  qui  irans  mare  cnrrant** 

HOBACS. 

1. 

Well  the  ancient  poet  knew, 
What  my  soul  has  long  proved  trae ; 
All  in  vain  we  mortals  try 
From  our  inmost  thoughts  to  fly. 
If  at  home  we  fail  to  find 
Satisfaction  for  the  mind ; 
Other  lands  in  vain  we  choose, 
Disappointment  still  pursues. 
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2. 

Oh,  how  restlessly  wo  range 

0*er  this  earth  from  change  to  change ; 

Ever  toiling  onward  still. 

Be  the  present  what  it  will. 

Happiness,  like  maiden  shy, 

While  we  follow,  8till  will  fly  ; 

But  when  far  our  footsteps  roam, 

Weeps  our  harsh  neglect  at  home. 

S. 
In  this  fife  whatever  we  sow, 
Will  around  our  footsteps  grow ; 
Joys,  since  Adam  was  beguiled, 
Must  be  planted — cares  grow  wild. 
Yet  how  many  wander  blind 
Through  this  garden  of  the  mind. 
Or  but  cultivate  the  seeds 
Of  the  Tilest,  fouUest  weeds. 

4. 

Idleness,  wherever  we  go, 
Is  the  root  of  every  woe. 
Action  disciplines  the  will, 
All  our  duties  to  fulfil. 
From  thyself  disdain  to  fly ; 
Up,  and  labour  manfully — 
Then  shall  self  thyself  approve, 
And  all  nature  whisper  love. 

"  Erro." 


■  •  nm 
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CHAPTKR  I. 

'*0  weel  do  I  mind  o*  the  folk  at  1/indores. 
Thoai;h  it*s  laiig  since  I  had  oiiy  troke  at  Liodorea, 
The  fauiy  winter  ni^hi 
Flewowre  us  fo'  bn^^ht. 
Wi'  the  s&iig,  an'  the  dance,  an'  the  joke,  at  Lindorea." 

James  Stirling. 

About  the  twenty-first  year  of  our  age,  we  spent 
a  winter  and  part  of  the  following  summer,  in  a 
retired  village  in  Stirlingshire.  At  first  we  had 
few  or  no  acquaintances  in  the  place ;  but  a  letter 
of  Introduction,  from  a  friend  to  a  relation  of  his, 
was  the  means  of  procnring  us  excellent  lodgings. 
Oar  landlady  was  all  that  we  could  wish— -cheer- 
fal,  cleanly,  kind,  and  attentive ;  and  our  land- 
lord, a  worthy,  honest,  roystering,  rolicking 
mortal,  with  a  strong  natural  propensity  to  all 
kinds  of  fun  and  diversion,  which  even  the  cares 
of  a  family  could  hardly  subdue ;  but  still,  he 
never  permitted  this  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  his  daily  o<rcupation — ^a  master  mason. 
Amid  all  his  fun  and  frolic,  he  kept  always  a 
steady  eye  on  the  "  main  chance." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vilUge  and  neighbour- 
hood seemed  generally  to  have  arrived  at  that 
Ittppy  state  so  ardently  desired  by  Agur ;  that  is, 
they  were  "  neither  poor  nor  rich."  But  perhaps 
we  err  not  when  we  say,  that  they  thought  other- 
wise themselves,  for,  to  the  majority  of  them, 


wealth  alone  seemed  to  give  superiority.  AVherevcr 
this  feeling  exists  in  a  community,  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  cut  up  society  into  classes  \  the 
wealthiest  man  being  looked  upon,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  the  best ;  at  lea^t,  it  was  so  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  place.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  one  extensive  landed  proprietor, 
and  he  was  looked  up  to  with  all  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  to  a  king.  At  the  head  of  the 
"aristocracy"  stood  the  lairds,  that  is,  the 
possessors  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  less  or 
more,  of  land,  little  better  than  the  "  howlirg 
wilderness,^'  for  the  whole  parish,  as  well  as  a 
good  way  beyond  it,  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 
These  lairds  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
looked  upon  by  others,  as  persons  of  some  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  when  spoken 
of,  or  spoken  to,  they  were  always  named  or  ad- 
dressed as  the  "  laird,"  or,  what  was  far  more 
common,  by  the  name  of  the  place  they  possessed ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  Whiterigg,  Greenhill,  Bog- 
side,  &c. — "  Hoo^s  a,  wi  ye  the  day,  Whitelees  ? 
an  hoo's  a'  at  hame  ?"  "  Thank  ye,  Bimichill, 
hoo  are  ye  yourseF,  an'  hoo  is  the  gudc  wife  an* 
the  bairns  V^  These  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  the  way  in  which  these  really  worthy  people 
greeted  e:ich  other.  These,  with  the  tenants  that 
rented  a  hundred  or  sixscore  acres  of  land,  with 
the  more  opulent  of  the  feuars  in  the  village, 
formed  the  upper  class,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
"the  better  kind  of  folk."  The  "democracy" 
was  formed,  as  is  usual,  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
And  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  although  these 
distinctions  were  quite  observable  on  many  oc- 
casions, yet  they  neither  gave  rise  to  overbearing 
or  haughtiness  on  the  one  side,  nor  envy  or 
insolence  on  the  other. 

It  was  customary  then,  and  it  may  be  so  still, 
for  anything  we  know,  for  the  young  .people  to 
have  two  balls  in  the  village  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  the  upper  class  holding  their's  . 
first,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  their  followers 
and  imitators,  the  lower  classes,  their's.  Dancing 
and  merrymakings  of  all  sorts  were  our  besetting 
sins ;  so  here  was  a  temptation  which  was  irresis- 
tible. Friendships  are  in  general  easily  formed 
among  young  people ;  and  accordingly,  before  we 
had  been  many  weeks  in  the  place,  we  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  young  folks,  both  male 
and  female,  and  had  also  made  up  our  mind, 
although  we  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one,  to  attend  the  ball  of  the  Utter  class,  to  which 
we  had  received  two  or  three  invitations.  We 
certainly  should,  in  one  respect,  have  preferred 
attending  the  other  one,  for  we  were  then  am- 
bitious to  "  go  ahead,"  as  Sam  Slick  more  recently 
has  said ;  but  how  were  we  to  get  admission  f 
We  had  no  claim  to  prefer,  and  to  ask  admission 
as  a  favour  was  what  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to.  It  happened,  however,  ttiat  our  landlord 
belonged  to  the  patrician  rank,  as  being  the 
possessor  of  a  "land"  of  houses,  which  brought 
him  in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  yearly.  His 
social  qualities  fitted  him  admirably  for  taking  the 
lead  in  all  kinds  of  merrymaking,  and  he  had  been 
elected  for  that  year,  as  he  had  been  for  several 
preceding  ones,  as  a  sort  ot  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, assisted,  of  course,  by  a  committee.  Several 
meetings  took  place  preliminary  to  the  "  grand 
afiair,"  all  of  which  were  held  in  liis  house,  and 
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in  our  room  tool  We  again  and  again  offered 
to  withdraw,  but  were  not  permitted,  as  they 
declared  they  had_  nothing  private  to  discuss. 
Being  deeply  skilled,  as  we  imagined  ourselves, 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  ball-room,  we  were 
referred  to  as  a  "  gude  authoritie ''  in  all  disputed 
points ;  and  our  decision  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
generally,  that  we  were  unanimously  chosen  a 
member  of  the  ortler  of  "  respectables  **  at  the  last 
of  these  meetings.  "  There  is  glory  and  honor 
for  us  I*'  thought  we ;  "  up  higher  yet  our  bonnet. 
No  pretensions!  no  solicitations  on  our  part! 
none ;  merit,  pure  merit,  is  for  once  rewarded." 
Pretensions,  forsooth !  why,  if  an  inventory  had 
been  at  that  moment  taken  of  all  our  worldly 
goods  and  chattels,  the  sum  total  should  scarcely 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  that  of  the  tailor^s, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  had  but 

"  Three  needles— a»  his  slock — 
The  prrntice  had  ihe  thimble  broke, 
The  ;thRer«  helaii§^'d  lo  ither  folk. 
The  bowkiu  was  his  uin,  O," 

Flattering  as  this  trifling  mark  of  respect  was  to 
our  vanity,  we  were  mortified  to  think  that  we 
could  not  accept  of  it,  so  far  as  the  attending  of 
the  ball  was  concerned,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  and  chiefly,  the  exchequer  was  rather  at  a 
low  ebb  with  us  at  the  time,  owing  to  some 
previous  irregular  expenses  or  other,  and  wo  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  ways  and  means  to  re- 
plenish it  at  so  short  a  notice.  As  for  borrowing, 
we  "  everly  "abhorred  it,  and  would  have  suffered 
any  privation  rather  than  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
Then,  in  the  next  place,  where  were  we,  a  com- 
parative stranger,  to  get  a  partner  of  befitting 
rank  in  so  short  a  time  ?  The  first  reason  we  kept 
to  ourselves,  but  the  second  we  pretended  to  put 
great  stress  upon ;  so,  having  duly  thanked  them 
all  for  the  honor  conferred,  &c.,  we  stated  our 
objection,  "  sorry,  very  sorry  (as  we  were)  that 
we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  their  unprecedented 
kindness — hoped  we  should  be  better  prepared  by 
another  time — wished  them  a  merry  meeting," 
and  so  forth.  Several  remedies  were,  proposed 
for  our  accommodation,  to  all  of  which,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  we  were  as  adamant.  At 
length  we  agreed  to  attend  as  a  spectator;  this 
we  could  safely  do,  as,  not  being  clogged  (begging 
the  ladies*  pardon)  with  a  partner,  we  should  have 
the  time  at  our  own  disposal;  and  as  we  knew 
that  there  were  several  "reckonings"  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  we  could  easily  withdraw 
before  our  last  shilling  came  to  be  in  request 
This  compromise  satisfied  all  parties,  and  every 
one  seemed  happier  than  another  in  anticipation 
of  the  important  event. 

The  appointed  day  came  round  in  due  course ; 
and  by  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  fonr  or  five  of 
us  were  busily  employed  in  placing  chairs,  planks, 
and  whatever  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon,  for 
seats,  in  a  large  unfinished  room,  used  for  the 
most  part  as  a  sort  of  "  granrie  "  (granary),  but 
which  had  been  cleared  out  and  scrubbed  up  for 
the  occasion.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was 
placed  a  kitchen  table,  and  upon  it  a  plentiful 
supply  of  materials  for  making  whisky-toddy.  In 
the  opposite  comer  stood  two  barrels  on  end, 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  upon  which  a  scaffolding  of 
deals  was  erected,  and  on  this  were  placed  two 
chain  for  the  fiddlers;    Between  the  barrels  and 


about  them  nat  two  or  three  huckster  wives,  with 
bai^kets  containing  oranges,  raisins,  and  several 
sorts  of  trash  intended  for  confectionaries.  Many 
a  town-bred  beau  and  belle  would  no  doubt  have 
turned  up  their  noses  at  the  sight  of  such  a  ball- 
room ;  but  country  folks  are  less  fastidious ;  at  any 
rate,  we  all  thought  the  place  "  fu  weel,"  seeing 
we  had  a  loft  floor  to  dance  upon,  a  thing  not  to 
be  had  everywhere  in  a  country  place. 

By  the  time  that  things  were  put  in  their  proper 
places,  the  dancers  came  pouring  in,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  dozen  or  so,  male  and  female,  The 
night  was  clear,  sharp,  and  frosty,  so  that,  what 
from  the  pure  air,  a  smart  walk  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  the  excitement  proper  to  the  occasion,  there 
was  a  fresh,  vigorous,  healthful  flush  on  every 
cheek — a  flush  which  all  the  appliances  of  art  can 
never  equal,  and  only  poorly  imitate.  Aa  the 
greater  proportion,  if  not  aU,  of  the  company 
w^ere  neighbours  or  acquaintances,  there  was 
little  restraint  or  awkwardness,  except,  perhaps, 
on  some  **  young  thing,"  such  as  her  of  whom 
so  sweetly  sings  Macncil,  *^  just  new  come  frae  her 
mammy,"  or  some  raw  lad  who  had  got  a  coat  on 
his  back  and  a  hat  on  his  head  for  the  first  time 
(an  all-important  event).  The  greetings  might  be 
a  little  noisy  and  boisterous,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
had  that  honest,  sincere,  heartfelt  kindness  about 
them  which  cannot  be  conveyed  ceremoniously, 
however  much  of  "  itchy-katie  "  (etiquette)  there 
may  be.  There  are  many  people  still — many 
worthy  people,  too^who  rail  against  (as  they  call 
it)  "promiscuous  dancing."  They  must  rail  on 
for  us  I  We  cannot  agree  with  them,  we  never 
could.  Dancing  has  its  abuses — granted  ;  and  so 
has  everything  else ;  but  are  we  to  deny  ourselves 
a  little  occasional  innocent  recreation,  because  it 
is  possible  to  abuse  it  ?  Certainly  not.  For  our 
part,  we  never  yet  saw  a  score  or  so  "  of  young 
folks"  met  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  way — 
their  countenances  beaming  with  joy,  countenan- 
ces on  which  care  has  not  yet  planted  a  wrinkle, 
their  every  wish,  every  endeavour,  only  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased — but  we  felt  a  gush  of  happi- 
ness which  we  have  rarely  experienced  on  any 
other  occasion. 

Having  no  partner  of  our  own  to  attend  to,  we 
had  leisure  enough  to  notice  and  form  an  opinion 
of  every  young  woman  present.  This  to  us  was 
an  agreeable  occupation,  for  we  have  ever  taken 
great  delight  in  female  society;  and,  like  most 
young  country  lads,  was  willing  to  be  thought  *'  a 
sad  rogue  among  the  lasses.*'  Our  success  in 
amusing  some  sidy,  raw,  "  young  thing,''  and  in 
tickling  the  fancies  of  some  others  of  a  certain 
age,  had  made  us  look  upon  ourselves,  forsooth, 
as  a  sort  of  lad^-killer  in  a  small  way,  and,  as  we 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  our  gallant  talents  to 
go  to  rust,  we  missed  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
them. 

Among  the  company  present,  there  was  one 
fair  Eve,  who,  from  the  moment  we  set  oar  eyes 
upon  her,  gave  us  a  wound  within ;  and  yet  she 
was  not  the  most  beautiful  of  them  either,  but 
there  was  a  something  in  her  air  and  manner  that 
seemed  to  us  to  give  her  a  superiority  over  every 
other.  Her  dress  was  plain,  but  neat  She  was 
rather  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  her  outline  waf 
well  filled  up  and  rounded,  approaching  if  any- 
thing to  plnmpaefls,  and  her  every  motion  and 
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action  free,  easy,  and  unrestrained.  Her  counter 
nance,  though  occasionally  a  little  pensive — the 
effect,  perhaps,  of  reflection — was  sweetly  agree- 
able and  engaging,  and  strongly  indicative  of 
eerenity  of  mind,  keen  perception,  self-reliance, 
and  firmness  of  purpose ;  nor  was  there  wanting 
a  trace  of  that  kind  of  pride  which  gives  dignity. 

She  danced  well,  and,  like  almost  every  other 
good  dancer,  was  fond  of  it;  but  she  was  badly 
matched  with  a  **  Johnny  Raw  *^  of  a  partner.  He 
was  a  farmer — a  sober,  industrious,  well-behaved 
young  man,  well-to-do  in  the  world  :  but  he  was 
entirelv  out  of  his  element  in  a  ball-room.  Dancin<i; 
he  knew  as  much  about  as  one  of  his  own  bullocks. 
Even  in  a  common  **  foursome,^*  he  was  a  down- 
right "John  Trott."  His  address  was  blunt, 
boorish,  and  awkward.  Ignorant,  moreover,  of, 
as  well  as  careless  of  practising,  those  little 
civilities  and  attentions  which  every  woman  thinks 
herself  entitled  to,  but  for  his  **  weel-stocked 
mailln,"  he  was  no  very  great  favourite  among 
the  lasses. 

Gountry-dances  and  reels  were  the  order  of  the 
night,  for  waltzes,  gallopades,  and  polkas  were 
not  then  heard  of ;  so  a  country-dance  he  behoved 
to  try,  and  it  was  really  laaghable  to  see  his 
stupid,  bewildered  looks,  as  he  was  hauled  and 
poihed  about,  three  or  four  voices  bawling  out 
at  the  same  time,  ^*  This  way,  Bauldy ;"  ^*  Han^s 
across ;"  "  Oast  aff,  Bauldy ;"  "  Hook  your  partner, 
Bauldy ;"  "  There,  set  noo— that's  it,  lad." 

By  dint  of  hauling,  bawling,  pushing,  jerking, 
and  drawing  about,  Bauldy  kept  on  his  feet  until 
the  dance  was  concluded  ;  then,  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  with  his  coat-tail,  he  placed  himself 
down  beside  us,  asking  us  at  the  same  tune,  if  we 
would  take  his  place  wheu  it  was  next  his  turn, 
adding,  good-humouredly,  ^*  Before  he  wad  gang 
through  ane  o  ^thae  dcevesome,  hook-your-partncr, 
doon-the-middle,  crinkum-crankum  things  again, 
he  wad  sooner  plough  twa  o'  the  roughest  rigs  in 
a'  the  parish — by  his  feth  wad  he.'* 

VTe  had  foreseen  all  this  in  some  measure,  and 
oar  heart  bounded  with  joy  in  the  prospect,  so 
that  we  were  not  slow  in  accepting  his  proposal. 
We  asked  him  to  introduce  us  to  his  partner,  and 
explain  the  matter  to  her,  which  he  did  in  his  own 
awkward  way;  and  we  were  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  lady  was  nowise  displeased  with 
the  exchange ;  no  great  compliment,  however,  at 
the  best  Now  that  we  had  a  closer  inspection 
of  her,  she  seemed  to  be  younger,  and  had  more 
of  raw  simplicity  about  her,  than  we  had  at  first 
imagined;  so  that  we  thought  that  we  might 
safely  practise  a  little  flirtation  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  until  it  came  to  our  turn  to 
take  a  part  in  the  dance,  and  we  availed  ourselves 
of  every  opportunity  that  occurred  to  pour  into 
her  ear  some  flatteriug  nonsense,  which  we  thought 
qnite  irresistible,  but  every  word  of  which,  we 
▼ery  soon  found,  her  good  sense  enabled  her  to 
iet  down  at  its  proper  value.  Inly  mortified  as 
ve  were,  that  our  very  best  and  hand  picked 
'*lave  words  "  should  make  no  impression  on  this, 
ts  we  thought,  raw  muirland  "  Jenny,"  we  could 
not  at  the  same  time  but  greatly  respect  her 
penetration,  and  resolved  to  make  her  acquunt- 
ince  at  leai^  if  nothing  more.  When  the  dance 
▼ssov^r,  we  placed  ourselves  beside  Bauldy,  took 
some  refreshment  with  him,  "  to  our  better  ao- 
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quaintance,**  asked  permission  to  have  another 
dance  with  his  partner  on  our  own  account — a  fuvor 
which  was  at  once  vouchsafed,  and  welcome. 

The  dancing  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  in 
that  sort  of  dull,  formal,  dancing-school  fashion, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  task,  which  we  detested,  and 
we  could  easily  guess  that  our  partner  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Therefore  we  were  resolved  to 
break  up  this  dead,  lifeless  jog-trot,  if  no  one  else 
should.  We  hinted  this  to  our  partner;  and, 
when  it  came  to  our  turn  to  throw  off,  we  admon- 
ished the  fiddlers  to  apply  a  little  more  grea?e  to 
their  elbows,  and  away  we  went  like  lightning. 
The  example  was  infectious,  and  couple  after 
couple  came  rattling  down  after  us,  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing  on  a  springboard.  By  the  time  we 
got  through  the  dance,  somehow  or  another  our 
partner  and  self  had  got  wonderfully  pleased  with 
each  other,  although  we  had  scarcely  spoken  a 
word  to  her  during  the  whole  time.  Chemists 
tell  us,  that  certain  atoms  of  matter  have  such  an 
affinity  to  each  other,  that,  when  they  are  brought 
within  a  specific  distance,  they  rush  into  contact. 
Whether  this  applies  to  human  atoms,  is  more 
than  we  can  tell;  but  this  we  know,  that  she 
exerted  a  powerful  attraction  over  us,  and,  so  far 
as  we  could  judge,  there  was,  at  least,  nothing 
repulsive  about  us  to  her. 

When  we  had  done,  we  took  our  place  again 
at  the  table;  but  this  time  Bauldy  was  moody, 
and  rather  sulky,  and  yet  he  was  in  good  spirits, 
for  he  had  made  pretty  free  with  the  punch-bowl, 
and  was,  in  sailor  phrase,  **  nearly  three  sheets  In 
the  wind."  Nothing  would  serve  him  but  having 
a  dance  himself — ay,  and  takiMg  tlij  ho.id  of  it, 
too ;  observing,  that  although  he  was  "  nac  bred 
dancer,  ho  wasnae  a  blockhea i,  but  cotdd  dao 
what  ither  folk  did."  This  was  loudly  cheered  by 
some,  as  being  productive  of  no  little  fun,  so 
Bauldy  started  to  hi.^  foot,  finnly  rejolved  to 
accomplish  that,  by  strength  aivl  clumsy  agility, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  nkill  and 
practice.  The  music  struck  up,  and  to  it  he  went, 
dashing  through  and  through,  kicking,  flinging, 
and  stamping,  rcgardlc-^s  of  the  figure,  ro^r^rjless 
of  time,  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  any  one 
present ;  driving  the  men  this  way  and  that  way, 
flinging  about  the  women,  and  rumpling  tlu'T 
dresses ;  and  treading  on  ihe  toe*?  and  foot  of  all 
and  sundry ;  but  all  would  not  do :  he  wjw  fnirly 
brought  up  to  a  sJand-srill,  ami  1  ro**rs  of  l.iughUT. 

Every  one  was  highly  amused  with  his  con.l'ict 
but  his^poor  partner.  She,  half  i  i  pity,  halt  in 
anger,  took  him  by  the  hand,  as  ho  stoovl  stiiri  ii;, 
with  a  bewildered,  8tu()i.l,  sheepish  look,  led  liliu 
to  his  scat,  and,  tlioughtlessly  p^'ihaps,  n<UM  us 
if  we  would  finish  the  <liince  with  her.  This  wns 
a  request  with  which  we  ^werc  but  too  proud  to 
comply;  so  we  flew  to  it  with  double  spirit  an. I 
animation,  our  friend  Bauldy  eyeing  us  with  a 
scowl  of  mortification  and  jealousy  on  his  brow, 
"gulping"  down  at  short  intervals  glas.s  after  gluhS 
of  punch.  This,  we  thought,  boded  no  good  to 
us;  yet  we  did  not  mind  it  much,  for  we  hod 
something  more  agreeable  to  think  of  at  the  tiniH. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  fear  we  gave  by  our  conduct 
but  too  much  cimae  for  the  excitement  of  the 
**  green-eyed  monster  '*  in  the  poor  fellow's  mind, 
for  we  doubt  that  our  lips  came  near — accident- 
ally, of  course— -if  they  did  not  actudUy  come  iu' 
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/V/ ^^  "S)ntact  with,  hejAmrnmz  cheek;  but  among 
.  ^  '.>*  '"  country  folks^' -frecdoma  (so-called)  of  this  kind 
jiTc  allQ^tid*""'^^ 
^  WHen  the  dance  was  finishedf  we  handed  her  to 
her  seat,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  our  own ;  but, 
to  our  surprise,  there  was  Bauldy  confronting  us, 
with  his  eyes  flashing  fury.  He  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  aimed  a  blow,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect, 
would  hare  brought  us  to  the  ground,  alf  hough  we 
had  been  a  ox.  We  had  barely  time  to  ward  it 
off,  partly  by  springing  back,  and  partly  by  throw- 
ing up  our  arms.  If  we  had  been  allowed  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
room  we  should  have  chosen  to  try  conclusions 
Avith  in  this  way,  for  in  weight  and  personal 
strength  he  was  far  our  superior.  We  were  not, 
however,  altogether  a  novice  in  the  use  of  our 
fisus ;  besides,  no  man  likes  to  show  the  *'  White- 
feather  •"  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  however  weak 
roav  be  his  constitutional  braverv.  ^«  in  the 
filang  of  the  "  ring,"  we  were  not  slow  in  returning 
his  compliment  hy  "  planting'  a  right-hander," 
with  hearty  goodwill,  in  his  "bread-basket,** 
which  nearly  doubled  him  up,  and  sent  him  stag- 
gering backwards.  Wc  saw  our  advantage,  and 
were  about  to  follow  up  our  blow  with  another, 
intended  to  "  broach  his  claret,"  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  measure  his  length  on  the  floor, 
but,  bofere  we  could  come  on,  our  arm  was 
arrested,  and  a  hubbub  ensued  that  baffles  des- 
cription. The  men  roared,  the  women  screamed  ; 
some  cried,  "  Put  them  out!"  others,  '*  Keep  them 
in!"  One  party  bawled  out,  *•  Let  them  try  it!" 
another,  "Keep  them  separate!"  The  latter 
prevulcd,  for  we  were  pushed,  or  rather  carried, 
to  opposite  ends  of  the  room.  For  many  reasons, 
we  felt  ouraelves  to  be  in  no  little  peril,  and 
believed  that  we  had  small  chance  of  "  fair  play ;" 
but  our  blood  was  up,  and  wc  were  determined  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  very  last.  Our  object  was 
to  lay  hold  of  a  bottle,  a  candlestick,  anything,  in 
short,  and,  standing  in  a  comer,  to  hold  out  des- 
perately :  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  we  struggled, 
kicked,  and  strove,  but  only  to  the  exhaustion  of 
our  own  strength,  for  we  were  held  as  fast  as  if 
we  had  been  a  wedge  driven  into  a  growing  tree. 

Amid  the  turmml,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
poor  occasion  of  all  this  mischief.  She  was 
Islanding  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  deadly  pale. 
The  moment  our  eyes  met,  her  Animation  seemed 
to  U8  to  be  in  some  measure  restored,  for  she 
threw  h^r  innermost  thoughts  into  her  counte- 
nance— a  £Eu;ulty  which  she  possessed  above  any 
we  have  met  with— and  her  look  spoke  as  plain 
as  a  look  could  speak,  "  Oh,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  let  there  be  no  more  of  this  I" 

We  felt  the  appeal,  and  instantly  became  paa- 
iWe.  "Well,  well,"  thought  we,  "surely  they 
irOl  not  be  so  savage  as  to  murder  us  outright ; 
and,  if  we  must  submit  to  a  ^  thrashmg,'  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time,  and  with  such  odds  there 
can  be  no  disgrace."  No  one,  however,  seemed 
inclined  to  do  us  Uie  smallest  injury,  and  every 
one  stood  staring  at  another,  as  if  in  doubt  of 
irhat  was  next  to  be  done.  We  saw  their  difficulty, 
and  told  the  company,  that  if  they  would  allow 
us  a  little  liberty,  we  should  soon  end  the  matter. 
l^ia,  after  some  consultation,  was  agreed  to ;  so, 
rniUi  a  bodyognard  more  numerous  than  ever  we 
4ure  likely  to  be  honored  with  again,  we  stepped 


up  to  our  opponent,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  a 
shame  ui  both  of  us  to  break  in  on  the  harmony 
of  the  assembly  with  our  squabbles — that  it  would 
be  more  manly  to  settle  our  misunderstandings 
elsewhere,  when  and  where  we  found  it  con> 
venient — that,  for  our  part,  we  should  prefer  to 
shake  hands  at  once,  and  let  all  the  past  be  for- 
gotten. The  latter  proposal  met  with  a  munnur 
of  applause,  and  we  were  in  no  dread  that  Bauldy 
would  accept  the  first,  for  the  falter  of  his  tongue 
and  the  blanch  on  his  check  convinced  us  that 
things  of  this  kind  were  out  of  his  way.  He 
looked,  however,  as  ferocious  as  he  could,  mut- 
tered something  about  talking  his  own  time,  and 
sullenly  turned  away.  We  also  turned  round, 
and  made  the  best  apology  that  we  could  for  our 
part  of  the  squabble,  threw  down  half-a-crown  as 
our  share  of  the  "reckoning,"  and,  taking  "good- 
night," walked  towards  the  door.  But  our  exit 
was  opposed  by  oil.  Every  one  declared,  that  if 
we  had  done  wrong  at  all,  we  had  made  ample 
amends ;  "an*  if  ither  folk  wad  only  dae  half  as 
muckle,  there  wad  be  nae  mair  aboot  it."  Our 
landlord — than  whom  no  Iri:?hman  that  ever 
flourished  a  shillelah  at  Donnybrook  Fair  ever 
gloried  more  in  a  "row" — got  between  us  and 
the  door,  caught  our  hand,  and  squeezed  it  in  his 
horny  fist,  until  he  made  the  very  bones  crack  ; 
whispered  into  our  ear  we  had  behaved  nobly, 
and,  leading  us  to  a  scat,  told  us  to  sit  down 
unless  we  were  desirous  to  have  a  "  bout "  vritb 
him  next. 

This  turn  of  affairs  greatly  disconcerted  poor 
Bauldy.  He  stared  first  one  way,  then  another; 
then,  going  to  w^here  his  partner  sat,  desired  her 
abruptly  to  rise  and  go  home.  She  told  him  to 
"  sit  doon,  an*  compose  himsel*  a  wee,"  and  she 
would  do  so;  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen. 
Again  he  urged  the  same  request,  adding,  that  if 
she  refused  him,  he  would  send  for  him  she  durst 
not  refuse.  This  unmannerly,  unmanly  threat 
made  the  blood  rush  to  her  face.  She  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  withering  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, then  told  him  that  "  he  micht  dae  as  ho 
thocht  fit,*'  but  that  she  would  not  leave  the 
room  with  him  in  the  state  in  which  he  was.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  but  sulkily  walked  olT. 
"Never  mind  him,"  cried  several  voices  at  once« 
"  He*ll  rue  this  nicht*s  wark,"  said  another.  "  Hc^a 
aff  to  Pirly-hill  though,  in  the  meantime,  Ise 
warrant  him,'*  said  a  third.  "Weel,  weel,  let 
him  gang,"  quoth  a  fourth ;  "  but  we  shanna  lose 
our  New-YearVday  dance  for  him  or  his  crabbit 
temper.  Come,  wha  fits  the  fioor  wi*  me  ?"  A 
score,  at  least,  started  to  their  feet,  and  the 
dancing  was  resumed. 

A  consultation  was  held  meanwhile  by  tlie 
committee,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  that  three 
or  four  of  them  left  the  room,  taking  Mary — ^fqr 
that  was  her  name — ^along  with  them.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  idle,  every  one  in  turn  offering 
us  a  dance  of  his  partner.  Things  went  on 
tolerably  well  for  about  an  hour  or  so,  when  % 
sort  of  whisper  ran  round  the  room,  and  a  nam- 
ber  of  the  company  left  it ;  those  who  remained 
still  keeping  frbking  away. 

At  length,  a  frank,  rattling  younff  fellow,  with 
whom  we  had  formed  a  little  acquamtance,  came 
in,  and  desired  us  (t.  f.,  me)  to  follow  him,  telling 
us,  that  we  should  liki^ly  be  wanted  shortly. 
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adding,  as  we  went  along,  "  Pirly*hill  has  made 
an  aoco  blaw-up  aboot  this  silly  affair.  That  born 
idlot^~<ieM!  nor  ye  had  knockit  baith  the  een  oot 
o'  his  bead — ^has  telft  a  thoasan*  lees  aboot  It ; 
batnerer  mind;  he's  weel  pacefied  noo.  But, 
Aelic,  man,  speak  him  fair,  an^  never  mind  what 
be  says,  or  he^U  be  at  ye  in  a  minute,  for  he^s  as 
quick  as  gunpouther,  an*  yet  a  kinder  man  or 
better  neebor  is  na  to  be  fand  within  the  boonds 
o'  the  parish  this  day.** 

As  we  entered  the  room,  which  was  nearly 
choke-full,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rough,  hard- 
featured,  boorish-looking,  middle-aged  man,  sitting 
at  a  table,  on  which  his  elbow  rested,  with  his 
chin  resting  again  on  his  hand ;  while  he  looked 
intently,  to  appeiirance,  on  the  cpndle  that  was 
burning  before  him.  Three  or  four  parties  were 
aO  speflJcing  to  him  at  the  same  time,  exerting, 
"  wheedling,"  coaxing,  and  explaining  to  him.  If 
they  had  not  earned  conviction  to  his  mind,  they 
had  at  least  tired  him  out,  for  he  lifted  his  head 
from  his  hand,  and  said,  peevishly,  "  Weel,  weel, 
▼eel,  say  nae  mair  aboot  it ;  it's  a*  by  noo,  an' 
canna  be  helpit.  But  whar's  the  lan'-loupin' 
fallow  that's  bred  a'  this  mischief?  I've  ne'er  set 
my  een  on  him  yet."  At  this,  an  opening  was 
made,  and  we  were  led  forward  to  the  table.  Up 
went  his  hand  to  shade  the  light  of  the  candle 
from  his  eyes ;  then  he  set  about  examinmg  our 
dimensions  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment We  suppose  he  had  expected  to  see  a 
giant,  for,  afler  surveying  us  for  some  time,  he 
excbiimed,  as  if  to  himself,  ^*  An'  Bauldy  maui 
be  a  muckle,  salt,  thowless  haggis,  after  a',  to  let 
a  smally  chield  like  that  ding  him.  I'm  no  sae 
jaadas  I  hae  been,  or  ony thing  like  it,  but  I'm 
tbmkiu',  if  things  cam'  to  the  warst,  I  could 
Tarale  a  fa'  wi'  thee  mysel'.  Na,  ye  needna  sigr 
a  word — yer  peace  is  made  up  for  ance ;  but  I'm 
jaloosin',  my  lad,  ye  ha'e  been  in  mair  toons  than 
our  ain  wee  cUichan,  an'  that  yer  ban's  are  mair 
ready  at  breakin'  anitbor  man's  heed,  as  at 
¥orkin'  a  turn  o'  hard  wark.  Come,  noo,  Mary, 
my  woman,  what  says  thoo  (thou)  ?  Are  we  gaun 
hame  thegitber,  or.  is  (are)  thoo  gaun  back  tao 
the  ball  room,  tae  mak'  oot  the  nicht  wi'  this  rin- 
the-kintra  joe  o'  thine?*' 

Mary,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  laid  her 
band  on  his  arm,  and,  looking  archly  in  his  fiice, 
with  great  address,  said,  "  'Deed,  na,  faither.  III 
do  nae  sic  a  thing.  My  fit  shanna  enter  the  ball- 
room this  nicht  unless  ye  gang  wi'  me  yersel' ; 
ta'  then  if  there's  ony  mair  fechtin',  yell  see 
yersel'  wha's  to  blame." 

**  Yes,  ye'U  gang,"  cried  a  lively,  light-hearted 
"^PJf**  with  a  pair  of  rogui^  sparkling  eyes, 
whic^  had  done  no  little  execution,  young  as  she 
was;  "yes,  yell  gang,  Pirly-hill,  an'  Vu  ha'e  a 
dance  wf  ye  mysef— yes  I  will,"  fastening  on  his 
.vm,  Xke  a  briar,  at  the  same  time. 

**An'  rU  ha'e  anither,  an'  a  kiss  into  the 
bargain,''  shouted  a  bouncing,  buxom  quean,  with 
dieeka  as  red  as  her  top-knots,  laying  hold  of  his 
otberann. 

"  Hoot  awa',  ye  daft  tawpies,"  rejoined  Pbly^ 
bin,  taring  in  vain  to  shake  them  off  gently,  ^*  gle 
va',  gie  wa'  wi'  ye ;  what  wad  I  dM  amang  ye 
wP  Biy  i]k»-day  dies  on,  an'  taoketty  shoon 
torbye." 

''Say  na'  a  word  aboot  it,  na',  Pirly-hfll ;  ye're 


unco  weel.  Sae  jist  come  awa' ;  them  that  disna 
like  ye  can  let  ye  alane,"  was  the  response.  And 
away  they  went  with  him-— one  on  each  side,  and 
three  or  four  pushing  behind. 

Peace  and  order  being  now  completely  restored, 
the  dancing  commenced  with  life  and  spirit.  What 
was  wanting  in  grace  was  amply  made  up  by 
vigour  and  agility,  and  in  a  short  time  **  the 
mirth  an'  fun  grew  fast  an'  furious,"  the  punch 
began  to  operate,  and  all  ceremony  and  restraint 
were  laid  aside. 

On  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  pres^pted  of  watching  and  noting 
the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  various  ways  in  different  individuals. 
But,  independent  of  this,  it  is  not  a  little  diverting 
to  observe  the  clumsy  agility,  the  rude  imitation, 
the  uncouth  caperings  aad  gambols,  of  many  of 
the  performers.  Several  couples,  perhaps,  go 
through  the  different  figures  neatly  enough j  and 
without  any  apparent  effort ;  others  stamp,  kick, 
fling,  and  **  wallop  "  about,  reminding  one  strongly 
of  the  clumsy  antics  of  as  many  draught  liorses 
turned  oul  to  grass.  Others,  again,  of  a  more ' 
sober  and  sedate  turn  of  mind,  with  eyes  inteotly 
fixed  on  the  floor,  keep  becking,  bobbing, 
shuffling,  and  stumping  away,  as  earnestly  as  if 
they  were  performing  some  laborious  task. 

At  last  comes  the  "  cream  "  of  the  thing.  When 
the  dance  is  done,  the  fiddler  draws  out  a  few 
chirping,  cheeping  squeaks  on  the  fiddle — the 
well-known  signal  tor  "  loss  your  partners  " — then 
what  a  hurly-burly.  Some  wanton  wag,  like  he 
who  erst  sung  of  Habbie's  death,  seems  to  have 
some  kind  of  prescriptive  right  of  **  kissin '  the 
lasses,  hale  scale  a',"  he  glides  through  the  crowd, 
bestowing  "  smack  on  smack,"  easily,  neatly,  on 
every  young  woman  who  comes  in  his  way ;  while 
all  the  resistance  made  on  the  part  of  the  "  lasses" 
almost  provokes  a  second  infliction  of  the  same 
kind.  Others  keep  "  rugging,  and  tugging,  and 
worrying  "  away  at  each  other  for  a  long  time — 
at  length  a  hearty,  slashing  smack  announces  the 
accomplishment  of  the  feat.  Some  young,  raw, 
bashful,  "laithfu'"  lad,  partly  "daized^  with 
*'love  an'  drink,"  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
stands  gaping  and  "glow'rin',"  and  looking  wist- 
fully on,  **  willin'  to  try,  but  afraid  to  venture," 
At  last,  fired  by  the  example  of  others,  he  takes 
"  heart  o'  grace,"  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
flings  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  some  big, 
blowsy,  broad-shottldered  **  Jenny ;"  but,  for  whose 
condescension,  he  might  as  weU  attempt  to  kiss 
the  weathercock.  For  a  little,  she  flings  htm 
about  with  great  ease;  and — with  a  laughing 
"slnrl"  of  **e-e-eh,  Jock,  ye  daft  sorra— e-e-eh, 
Jock ;  oh!  stop,  Jock" — then  turning  round  her 
head  in  a  right  direction,  offers  a  **  flying  shot," 
at  which  **  Jock  lets  fly ;"  but  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  puts  on  the  nos^  what  was  intended 
for  the  lips.  A  hearty,  good-humoured  **  thwack  " 
between  the  shoulders  rewarded  him  for  his 
awkward  attempt ;  while  the  young,  simple  lad — 
proad,  but  half  ashamed  of  his  exploit — hangs 
hia  head,  lioks  his  lips,  smirks  and  giggles,  and 
actually  conceives  himself  to  be  now  a  man. 

Amid  the  turmoil  of  capering  and  kissing,  we 
(t.  «.,  I)  had  many  reasons  for  keeping  within  tho 
boonds  of  moderation.  Every  moment  we  could 
spare  we  wore  by  the  nde  of  Pirly-hill,  who,  now 
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that  he  had  been  told  what  we  were,  and  "  wha 
I  had  come  oV  and  being  now  satisfied,  moreover, 
that  we  were  ^^  nae  blaakguard  toun  chap,  or  rin- 
the-kintra  clamjamfry,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
^^  but  belangin'  tac  kent  folk,  an^  as  it  war  ane  o* 
oursels,"  was  all  attention ;  and  he  actually  knew 
more  of  our  pedigree,  at  least  by  the  mother^s 
side,  than  we  did  ourselves.  We  had  tact  enough 
not  to  let  this  opportunity  slip  of  endeavouring 
to  impress  him  with  some  favorable  opinions  of 
ourselves,  so  we  talked  with  him  about  "  horses, 
ploughs,  and  kye,"  and  other  country  matters, 
until  we  daresay  he  though  we  were  the  most 
learned  young  man  in  the  room  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  As  for  his  daughter,  although  blithe  and 
cheerful  with  others,  with  us  she  was  somewhat 
reserved,  which,  all  things  considered,  we  liked 
her  all  the  better  for.  Indeed,  the  more  we  saw 
of  her,  the  better  were  we  pleased  with  her.  To 
us  she  seemed  to  be  a  character  entirely  new,  or 
at  least  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  young 
woui:;n  that  we  had  ever  met.  Her  seeming  self- 
coniuiimd,  good  sense,  and  discretion,  would  at 
any  time  have  commanded  our  respect,  and 
perhaps  esteem  ;  but  having  already  (unconscious 
to  herself,  we  firmly  believe)  evinced  some  little 
partiality  in  our  favour,  these  feelings  were,  we 
will  not  deny,  mixed  up  with  othere  of  a  more 
tender  quality,  for,  when  we  handed  her  to  or 
from  her  seat,  a  strange  cor  fused  nervousness 
came  over  us ;  and  when  we  adjusted  any  portion 
of  her  dress,  or  replaced  a  stray  ringlet — and  her's 
was  the  loveliest  auburn — we  thought  we  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  our  very  finger  ends.  Then,  again, 
when  our  eyes  met — which  was  oftener  than  once 
—a  blush  was  unconsciously  called  up,  ba  if  each 
of  us  had  revealed  something  that  we  would* 
rather  have  concealed.  An  unconcerned  spectator 
would  probably  have  seen  more  in  this  than  either 
of  us  saw  ourselves ;  but,  as  everybody  had  their 
own  affairs  to  attend  to,  and  our  conduct  towards 
her  being  nowise  remarkable  beyond  that  of 
respect,  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  it 

CHAPTEB  II. 

A  LITTLE  before  midnight,  Mary  hinted  that  it 
was  time  to  retire,  a  proposal  we  heard  with  plea- 
sure, as  all  the  money  left  in  our  pocket  by  this 
time  would  scarcely  jingle  ;  so  we  did  not  greatly 
oppose  her  wish.  Her  father,  who  was  comfort- 
ably seated,  and  "  getting  fu'  an'  unco  happy,** 
thought  it  was  *'  time  enough,*'  but  nevertheless 
rose  and  left  the  room  with  us.  During  the  cere- 
mony of  shawling  and  bonneting,  we  were  almost 
tempted  to  steal  a  kiss,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  father,  for  we  thought  we  had  never  seen  any 
one  look  so  charmingly.  On  our  way  home,  the 
old  man  politely  stepped  out  a  little  in  advance, 
BO  as  to  leave  us  by  ourselves,  which,  however, 
seemed  not  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  Mary. 
By  the  way,  how  easily  is  a  hint  comprehended, 
and  how  readily  we  act  on  it,  when  it  comes  firom 
the  object  of  our  affections  ?  We  are  net  quite 
sure  that  we  did  not  imprint  a— a — you  know 
what,  reader— on  her  rosy  lips,  in  a  quiet  way. 
However,  both  of  us,  walking  up  briskly  towards 
the  father,  and  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  we  {i.e.  I) 
requested  him  "  to  tak*  thne,  an*  tak'  kent  folk  wi* 
bim.**  This  little  piece  of  self  denial,  if  such  it 
uras,  on  her  part — for  we  bad  qo  band  in  it,  al- 


though we  got  all  the  credit — raised  us  higher 
than  ever  in  the  old  man*s  estimation.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  we  should  go  into  the 
house,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching.  This 
proposal  we  by  no  means  approved  of,  for  we 
well  knew  that  it  takes  no  little  firmness  of  nerve 
to  enter  a  farmer's  house  for  the  time,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  wooer,  and  to  stand  the  sidelong, 
searching  glances  of  the  old  folks  and  the  gaping 
stare  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  But 
in  we  behoved  to  go,  and  in  we  went.  We  soon 
made  ourselves  at  home,  took  a  "  whang"  of  the 
cheese,  a  *^  wee  drap  "  out  of  the  bottle,  and  had 
a  roystcring  crack  into  the  bargain.  We  had  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  Maiy  would  see  us  to  the 
door,  if  but  for  a  nnuute ;  but  no,  this  duty  the 
old  man  performed  himself,  and,  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  told  us  *Mo  be  a  gude  lad,  an'  no  to  be  a 
stranger,  but  to  leuk  in  at  an  orra  time;**  and 
slipping  a  good  oak  sapling  into  our  hand,  told  us 
to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road  in  going  home, 
then  bade  us  farewell.  This  last  act  of  kindnetus 
gratified  us  exceedingly,  for  we  saw  by  it,  not 
only  that  we  stood  high  in  his  favor,  but  it  had 
crossed  our  mind  several  times  that  it  was  possi- 
ble that  our  motions  were  watched,  and  that  we 
might  catch  a  sound  '*  thrashing**  before  we  got 
home,  an  expectation  in  which  we  were  happily 
disappointed. 

Every  out-of-the-way  occurrence  makes  a  won- 
der among  country  folk.  Our  squabble  with 
Bauldy  brought  us  some  notoriety,  nud  the  tak- 
ing his  sweetheart  from  him,  too,  was  held  to  be 
a  complete  triumph,  and,  in  strict  accordance 
with  poetical  justice,  for  *  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fair.*  But  conscious  of  no  great  merit, 
either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  we  quietly 
pocketed  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
that  were  offered  us,  and  gave  ourselves  very 
little  concern  about  the  matter,  having  got  pome- 
thing  else  to  think  of — so  we  tried  to  persuade 
ourselves.  The  truth  is,  that  although  we  were 
certain  that  as  yet  we  had  not  got  our  death 
"frae  twa  blue  cen,'*  yet  we  strongly  suspected 
that  we  had  at  least  caught  a  wound  from  **  twa 
lovely  eon  o*  bonnie  blue,**  This  we  should  wil- 
lingly have  concealed  from  even  ourselves,  for  we 
pretended  to  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  to  allow 
any  impre^tsion  whatever  to  take  such  a  firm  hold 
of  our  mind,  that  an  ordinary  effort  could  not  shake 
it  off.  But  it  would  not  do.  The  more  we  strug- 
gled, the  more  did  this  same  tender  feeling  cling 
to  us.  We  felt  abstracted  in  company,  fond  of 
musing,  of  solitary  wandering,  and  continual 
pondering  on  the  same  subject.  In  a  word,  any  one 
with  a  particle  of  discernment  might  have  seen 
that  "  the  sweet  youth  was  in  love.**  We  tried 
to  reason,  to  ridicule  ourselves  out  of  this  mump- 
ing, moping  frame  of  mind,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Then  came  the  sage  conphision,  "  Well, 
if  we  have  got  a  scratch,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
(we  were  wrong  though,  we  only  thought  so). 
This  bonny  muirhcn  of  ours  has  not  escaped  alto- 
gether skaith  free  ;  shy  as  she  is,  she  will  yet  give 
us  another  chance,  and  then,  spite  of  her  witch- 
ing glance  and  winning  snilc,  we*ll  find  her  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse  than  an  ordinary  woman  ; 
so  *swith  away'  all  this  silly,  whining  feeling; 
we're  too  old  a  ^sparrow  to  be  caught  with  chaff.* " 
Bravo,  AoUc! 
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Some  two  or  three  weeks  passed  away  in  this 
half-mlaty,  half-sunshiiiy  state  of  mind,  during 
which  we  kept  as  much  out  of  company  as  possi- 
ble ;  net  that  we  shut  ourselves  up — far  from  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  hour  we  could  spare  was 
spent  in  tailing  '*  daumieringa"  into  the  country, 
especially — must  we  confess  it  ? — in  the  direction 
of  Pirly-hill,  for  somehow  or  other  we  thought  a 
sight  of  the  house  did  us  good.  Seeing  that  nine 
days — the  allotted  time  for  a  wonder  to  last — 
were  past,  we  thought  we  might  safely  venture 
to  the  kkk.  During  the  time  of  the  sermon,  as 
wc  were  tiiking  a  casual  peep  about  us,  who 
should  wc  see  but  our  Mary  fitting  at  some 
distance  from  ur.  A  look  of  kindly  recognition 
was  instantly  exchanged  ;  but,  thinking  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  congregation  were  fixed  upon  us,  our 
hcQ3  were  insUmtly  buried  in  our  hands.  We 
cannot  very  well  say  how  it  was,  but  after  this  it 
so  happened,  that  at  certain  times,  such  as  the 
riding  up  or  sitting  down  of  the  congregation,  our 
eyes  met  exactly  at  the  same  moment,  but  in 
each  a  way  that  even  a  close  observer  would  have 
pronounced  it  to  have  been  by  chance.  But, 
chance  or  not,  we  felt  every  one  of  those  speaking 
glances,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  gae  to  our 
heart  wi*  a  twang."'  Henceforward,  so  long  as 
we  remained  in  the  place,  the  minister  himself  did 
not  attend  church  more  regularly  than  we  did. 
Pra'*tice,  it  has  been  said,  leads  to  perfection,  and 
we  firmly  believe  it  does,  for  it  was  wonderful  how 
soon  we  learned  to  convey  a  world  of  meaning  in 
the  silent  language  of  a  rapid,  hurrying  glance — 
silent  did  we  say?  no  words  are  half  so  expressive, 
hair  so  eloquent,  in  matters  of  love !  Robert  Bums, 
with  more  than  even  his  usual  felicity,  admits  the 
force,  in  many  of  his  best  lyrics,  of  this  kind  of 
language ;  and  every  one  conversant  with  it  knows 
*ell  that  words  may  deceive,  but  looks  never; 
in  short,  that  is  the  language  of  nature  for  ex- 
pressing every  tender  and  endearing  emotion. 

We  have  said  that  we  made  great  progress  in 
understanding  each  other  in  our  own  way.  Then 
h  came  al)out  that  we  met  in  the  entry  (porch) 
leading  to  the  church-door  at  the  dismissal  of  the 
congregation,  and  were  half  jostled  and  squeezed 
together — all  by  chance  again,  of  course.  Then, 
by  and  by,  in  those  same  very  agreeable  crushes, 
we  found  her  hand  locked  in  ours,  by  chance,  too ; 
and  in\his  way,  with  faces  averted,  and  seemingly 
unconcerned,  looking  at  this  or  at  the  other  thing, 
we  were  carried  to  the  door  with  the  crowd,  a 
gentle  squeeze  of  the  fingers,  and  the  slightest 
possible  pressure  in  return,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"all  right,  made  us  {i.  p.,  me)  the  happiest  being 
in  existence  for  days  afterwards. 

However,  pleasant  and  encouraging  as  all  this 
▼a^,  still  it  w.as  silent.  Accordingly  we  resolved 
to  speak,  at  all  hazards ;  but  how  to  dg  so  was  the 
question.  We  tried  once  or  twice  to  make  up 
to  Mary  as  we  left  the  church-door,  but  she  guess- 
ed our  intention,  and  went  off  like  an  arrow  to 
join  some  member  of  her  family,  or  some  ac- 
qoaintance.  We  tried  to  slip  a  few  lines  into  her 
hand,  requesting  an  interview,  but  this  was  re- 
jected, and  pressed  back  into  our  own,  which 
almost  drove  us  mad,  and  set  us  to  ponder  on 
what  appeared  so  much  inconsistency.  Afler 
making  due  allowance  for  maidenly  modesty  and 
tluit  natural  reserve  which  is  the  greatest  charm 


a  young  woman  possesses,  at  times  we  almost 
convinced  ourselves  that  we  had.  fallen  in  with  a 
(consummate  flirt,  who  was  practising  her  arts  at- 
the  expense  of  our  simplicity.  "  If  this  is  her  ob- 
ject," we  thought,  "  she  shall  find  herself  sadly 
mistaken :  neither  she  nor  any  woman  born  shall 
keep  us  dangling  at  her  tail,  to  use  us  as  she 
likes  and  when  she  likes.  Affection  we  can 
requite  with  affection,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  but 
we  have  none  to  bestow  where  there  is  not  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  return.  It  becomes  us 
to  make  the  first  advance,  and  to  follow  it  up  for 
a  time ;  but  if  our  addresses  are  met  coldly,  or  if 
our  object  is  to  be  gained  by  sheer  importunity — 
kneeling,  protestint;,  swearing,  ranting  about 
**4ame8,"  and  •*  darts,"  "  icy  bosoms,"  and  all 
that — no  woman  shall  have  to  complain  for  any 
great  length  of  time  of  our  intrusion.  No,  no,  the 
dame  roust  be  mutual,  not  all  on  one  side,  or  it 
shall  not  burn  at  all  with  us ;  ay,  and  if  any  wo- 
man attempts  to  impose  upon  us,  she  may  perhaps, 
find  that  two  can  play  at  the  same  game. 

The  bare  suspicion  that  we  were  made  a  dupe 
of  would  have  gone  far  to  cure  us,  if  we  could 
have  staid  away  from  church ;  but  to  the  church 
we  must  go,  to  show  (was  this  all,  fair  ladies  ?) 
that  we  were  not  afraid  of  being  trifled  with, 
forsooth.  But  a  look  put  all  suspicion  out  of 
sight;  every  little  action  on  her  part  seemed  so 
natural,  so  artless,  so  genuine,  that  our  chains 
became  more  firmly  rivetted  than  they  were 
before.  There  was  one  way  we  knew  well  would 
have  procured  us  a  private  interview,  namely,  by 
going  directly  to  Pirly-hill  any  evening,  and 
stopping  an  hour  or  two  with  the  family  ;  but  this, 
for  many  reasons,  we  could  not  venture  upon. 
In  the  first  'place,  it  would  have  been  the  whole 
talk  of  the  parish  for  a  month,  a  thing  we  abhor- 
red, for  in  love — that  is,  where  the  Sections  aro 
engaged — the  secrecy  of  it  is  half  its  beauty,  at 
least  so  it  appeared  to  us.  In  the  next  place,  wo 
knew  that  we  should  be  subjected  to  hints  and 
questions  from  the  old  folks,  which,  in  present 
circumstances,  we  shouldlftive  been  not  altogether 
willing  to  answer.  Then,  again,  we  looked  on 
love  as  a  very  commonplace  affair,  unless  it  was 
so  contrived  as  in  some  way  to  throw  a  little 
romance  into  it.  Then,  to  be  be-praised,  put 
forward,  "  wheedled,"  if  we  chanced  to  be  a 
favourite  with  "faither  an*  mither,  sisters  an' 
brithers ;"  and  to  be  "glunched  "  at,  "  snashed*' 
at,"  sneered  at,  if  wo  were  not.  Oh,  patience, 
patience !  thou  universal  remedy  for  every  ail- 
ment, fret  and  fume  as  we  may,  to  thee  we  must 
have  recourse  at  last.  Our  stock  of  this  virtue 
was  never  very  great  at  any  time,  and  in  thia 
instance  was  exhausted  to  the  very  dregs ;  still 
we  doated  on,  loved  on,  hoped  on. 

At  length  the  mist  began  to  clear  away,  and 
our  prospects  accordingly  brightened  up.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  A  sewing-school  was  kept 
within  a  few  doors  of  our  lodgings  in  the  village, 
which  was  attended  by  several  girls  from  tbo 
country.  As  they  could  not  go  home  to  their 
"  meals,"  each  of  them  brought  a  bit  o'  bread  and 
cheese,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  her,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  left  these  with  our  landlady 
until  the  "interval."  These  "bread-and-butter 
misses,"  as  a  late  noble  poet  would  have  called 
them,  and  ourselves,  very  soon  got  on  easy  terms. 
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In  good  time  for  ua,  a  jouuger  member  of  the 
ikmilj  at  Pirly-hill  was  sent  to  this  sewing-school, 
a  nice  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  She  was  very 
shy  and  modest  at  first,  but  before  she  had  been 
many  days  at  school,  she  became  as  mad  a  romp 
as  the  best  of  them,  and,  of  course,  a  favorite 
with  us.  We  had  a  volume  of  songs,  which  she 
took  a  particular  fancy  for,  and  asked  the  loan  of 
it.  After  some  "  haggling,^'  we  told  her  that  we 
should  make  her  a  present  of  it,  and  take  it  to 
Pirly-hill  ourselves,  provided  she  would  promise 
to  come  out  some  night,  and  bring  her  sister  along 
with  her  to  receive  it.  She  said  little  at  the  time, 
but  the  next  day  the  sly  thing  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  telling  us  in  private  that  she  would  do  as 
we  had  asked,  naming  an  early  evening,  and  hour 
and  place  of  meeting.  There  is  perseverance 
rewarded  at  last !  we  thought ;  but  what  a  world 
of  time  will  the  intervening  hours  occupy.  How- 
ever, although  they  did  not  hurry  themselves  in 
the  least  for  us,  they  did  slip  past,  as  they  ususlly 
do,  and  long  before  the  time  appointed  on  the 
night  in  question  we  were  at  our  post.  At  length 
two  figures  appeared,  which  made  us  feel  put 
about,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  was  only  that  agitation 
which  makes  the  swelling  heart  play  '*  pitie-patie.** 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  presence  of  little  Maggie  kept  all 
right  so  long  as  she  stopped  with  us,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  long,  for  ^e  little  gipsy  knew  well 
enough  what  was  what,  and,  pretending  to  see  that 
all  was  quiet "  aboot  the  house,**  lefl  us.  We  could 
do  no  less  than  see  what  had  become  of  her.  In 
passing,  we  noticed  the  door  of  an  out-house 
standing  invitingly  open,  and  proposed  to  step  in 
fbr  a  "  quiet  crack ;"  but  no!  A  little  force  is 
sometimes  needful  with  refractory  people,  and  a 
little  force  was  used.  In  accordingly  we  both 
went,  and  sat  down  on  a  "  bottle  "  of  straw,  also 
with  a  little  persuasive  force.  Well,  what  next  ? 
**  Never  felt  so  embarrassed  in  our  life — never. 
Should  have  given  the  world  for  the  use  of  our 
tongue  ;*'  but  it  seemed  to  be  tied  up.  We  sat 
for  a  minute  or  two  iu  silence,  until  tlie  very 
awkwardness  of  our  situation  made  us  both  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  broke  the  spell ;  and, 
long  before  morning,  she  would  have  passed  her 
word  for  us  that  we  were  not  "  tongue-tackit.** 
We  had  much  coyness  and  modesty  to  contend 
with,  for,  until  then,  we  believe  that  she  never 
had  "  kept  company  **  with  a  "laud  "  (lad,  lover) 
in  such  a  place  in  her  life  before ;  but,  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  we  never  passed  a  few  hours  so 
agreeably  with  any  human  being;  and,  long 
before  we  parted, 

"  I  keii'd  her  heart  was  a»  my  ain, 
I  loved  her  niaiitt  sincerely. 
An'  kiu*d  her  oxvre  an'  owre  again, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley,'* 

or  rather  in  a  place  fully  as  comfortable  in  a  cold 
night  as  the  "  rigs  o*  barley.**  The  parting  hour 
came  on  a  good  deal  faster  than  it  was  wished, 
and  we  separated  with,  "  happy  to  meet,  sorry  to 
part,  but  happy,  happy,  to  meet  again.** 

{To  be  contintied,) 
— ^1  »  »» 

Talent  is  the  lion  and  the  serpent ;  Genius  is 
the  eagle  and  the  dove. 

Prudence  is  rightly  symbolized  with  three  eyes, 
regarding  the  past,  present,  and  future. 


TELLE  EST  LA  VIE. 


A  mimic  world  is  found  in  me. 

Of  storm  and  sunshine,  land  and  sea ; 

Come,  let  us  read  the  mystery : 

An  ocean  sleeps  within  my  side. 

Like  to  the  sea's  overwhelming  tide ; 

The  breast  from  which  its  muffled  roar 

Is  echoed  back,  is  as  the  shore 

Which  nrnrks  its  barriers ;  each  emotion. 

The  gentle  winds  that  stir  the  ocean ; 

And  pleasure,  like  a  placid  day. 

Bids  its  vexed  billows  tranquil  lay. 

2. 

But  Passion  comes : — Its  surges  rise 
Like  waves  that  bound  to  meet  the  skies^ 
When  the  rude  tempest  fitfiilly 
Pours  its  wild  fury  on  the  sea. 
The  tide  which  lay  so  late  at  rest, 
Roars  like  a  torrent  in  my  breast, 
Whose  headlong  waters  eeem  to  roll 
In  wild  career  above  my  soul, 
And  reason,  like  a  bars  astray, 
Founders  upon  the  stonny  way. 

8. 

And  should  the  skies  again  grow  fair, 
Tet,  what  a  scene  of  woe  is  there  I 
Love  unrequited,  feelings  torn, 
Like  weeds  upon  the  wild  waves  borne : 
The  thoughts  of  happiness  overthrown. 
Like  clouds  across  the  welkin  blown. 
While  Lopes  that  are  to  float  no  more, 
Like  wrecks  are  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Oh !  tho*  the  tempests  breath  hath  died, 
*Ti8  long  before  the  waves  subside ! 

*»  Eriio.** 


THE  VINEGAR  PLANT. 


A  Fcw  years  ago,  the  attention  of  domestic 
circles  began  to  be  aroused  by  the  reported  intro- 
duction **  from  India**  of  a  wonderful  plant,  pos- 
sessed of  the  property  of  converting  treacle  and 
other  saccharine  fluids  into  excellent  table  vinegar. 
This  rumour  created  an  inquiry  after  the  plant  by 
thrifly  housewives;  and  the  excitement  subse- 
quently produced  hj  the  frequent  suggestion  of 
the  subject  at  dinner-parties,  led  to  the  speedy 
diffusion  of  the  vinegar-plant  as  a  useful,  we 
might  almost  add,  indispensable  article  in  private 
families.  Nor  was  this  retarded  by  the  reports 
promulgated  by  some  mischievous  botanists,  that 
the  use  of  vinegar  so  produced  would  insure  the 
development  of  vinegar-plants  in  the  stomach  I 

The  vinegar-plant  does  not  exhibit  any  of  those 

peculiarities  which  our  ordinary  ideas  associate 

with  a  plant.     It  may  be  described  as  a  tough, 

gelatinous  substance,  of  a  pale-brownish  colour ; 

I  and  to  nothing  can  it  be  more  appropriately  com- 
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pared  than  to  a  piece  of  boiled  tripe.  It  is  usu- ' 
ally  placed  in  a  small  jar  containing  a  solution  of 
sagiir,  treacle  (golden  syrup),  and  water;  and 
after  being  allowed  to  remain  for  six  or  eigbt 
weeks  in  a  kitchen  cupboard,  or  other  warm 
situation,  the  solution  is  found  to  be  converted 
ioto  vinegar,  this  change  being  due  to  a  kmd  of 
fermentation  caused  by  the  plant.  While  this 
change  is  going  on,  the  further  development  of 
the  plant  proceeds;  it  divides  into  two  distinct 
layers,  which  in  course  of  time  would  again  in- 
cruase  in  size  and  divide,  and  so  on,  each  layer 
being  suitable  for  removing  to  a  separate  jar  for 
the  production  of  vinegar.  The  layers  may  also 
be  cut  into  separate  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating more  freely.  The  solution  necessarily 
causes  the  vinegar  to  be  of  a  syruppy  nature ;  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  communicate  a  flavor 
to  it ;  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  left. 

When  this  remarkable  production  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  scientific  men,  it  was  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  respecting  it.  The  microscope 
showed  it  to  have  an  organized  structure ;  but  its 
peculiar  character,  and  its  remarkable  mode  of 
life^  differed  entirely  from  any  other  known  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  instrumental,  however,  in 
opening  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations show  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  form  of 
organic  life. 

The  vinegaivplant  has  been  assigned  a  place  in 
the  large  and  obscure  order  of  fungi.  It  is,  in 
^t,  a  ^miliar  species  of  mould,  but  in  a  peculiar 
stige  of  development.  Dr.  Lindley  and  most 
other  botanists  regard  it  as  the  Penicillium  ^il- 
eum (Greville). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  what  is  usually 
called  the  vinegar-plant  is  always  the  mycelium 
of  Penicillium  glaucum.  There  may  be  many 
distinct  species  which  assume  the  form  when 
placed  under  the  required  conditions,  and  all  of 
them  may  have  the  power  of  producing  vinegar. 

Mould  of  various  kinds,  when  placed  in  syrup, 
shows  the  same  tendency  as  the  vinegar-plant  to 
form  a  flat,  gelatinous,  or  leathery  expansion. 
This  is  well  shewn  by  Professor  Balfour,  in  a  paper 
recently  kid  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, "  On  the  Growth  of  various  kinds  of  Mould 
in  Syrup.*'  The  results  of  his  experiments  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  Some  mould  that  had  grown  on  an  apple  was 
put  into  syrup  oh  5th  March  1651,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  months  afterwards  there  was  a  cel- 
lular, flat,  expanded  mass  formed,  while  the  syrup 
was  converted  into  vinegar.  Some  of  the  original 
mould  was  still  seen  on  the  surface,  retaining  its 
usual  form. 

II.  Mould  obtained  from  a  pear  was  treated  in 
a  similar  way  at  the  same  time ;  the  results  were 
similar.  So  also  with  various  moulds  obtained 
from  bread,  tea,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
the  effect  being  in  most  cases  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  production  of  vinegar. 

III.  On  8th  November  1850,  a  quantity  of  raw 
sugar,  treacle,  and  water,  was  put  into  a  jar,  with- 
out any  mould  or  other  substance  being  intro- 
duced; it  was  left  untouched  till  5th  March  1851, 
when,  on  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  a 
growth  like  that  of  the* vinegar-plant  had  formed, 
and  vinegar  was  produced,  as  in  the  other  experi- 


ments. The  plant  was  removed' into  a  jar  of 
fresh  syrup,  and  again  the  production  of  vinegar 
took  place. 

lY.  Other  experiments  showed,  that  when  the 
syrup  is  formed  from  purified  white  sugar  alone, 
the  vinegar  is  not  produced  so  readily,  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  changes  varying  from 
four  to  six  months.  There  may  possibly  be  some- 
thing in  the  raw  sugar  and  treacle  which  tends  to 
promote  the  acetous  change. 

The  professor  exhibited  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mould  to  the  meeting,  some  in  syrup 
of  different  kinds,  and  others  in  the  vinegar  which 
had  been  formed.  Several  members  of  the  society 
expressed  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Greville  remarked  that  he  bad  no  doubt  of  the 
vinegar-plant  being  an  abnormal  state  of  some 
fungus.  It  was  wc^l  known  that  some  fungi,  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  present  most  remarkable 
forms;  and  Dr.  Greville  instanced  the  so-cal]«d 
genus  Myconema  of  Fries,  as  well  as  the  genus 
Ozonium,  Even  some  of  the  common  toad-stools, 
or  AffarieSy  present  anomalous  appearances,  such 
as  the  absence  of  the  pileus,  &c.,  in  certain  in- 
stances. The  remarkable  appearances  of  dry-rot 
in  different  circumstances  are  well  known.  Al- 
though syrup,  when  left  to  itself,  will  assume  the 
acetous  form,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
presence  of  the  plant  promotes  and  expedites  the 
change.  Professor  Simpson  observed,  that  the 
changes  in  fungi  may  resemble  the  alternation  of 
generations  so  evident  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
noticed  by  Steenstrup  and  others.  In  the  Meduwe 
there  are  remarkable  changes  of  form,  and  there 
is  also  the  separation  of  buds,  resembling  the 
splitting  of  the  vinegar-plant.  Mr.  Emblcton  re- 
marked, that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Embleton, 
in  Northumberland,  every  cottager  uses  the  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  making  vinegar. 

From  the  account  we  huve  given  of  the  vinegar- 
plant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numerous  reports  aa 
to  its  introduction  from  India  and  other  distant 
climes  are  probably  without  foundation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  history  of  individual  specimens, 
certain  it  is  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  native 
production.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  botanical  investigations,  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions 
respecting  the  plant,  was  the  absence  of  properly 
developed  examples.  We  still  want  investign- 
tions  as  to  the  species  which  undergo  this  remark- 
able development.  The  recent  researches  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  others  show  that  the 
fungi,  above  all  other  plants,  are  pre-eminent  for 
abnormal  variation. 

We  ought  to  observe,  that  the  remarkable  mode 
of  propagation  posscBsed  by  the  vinegar-plant — in 
the  absence  of  reproductive  organs — by  means  of 
dividing  into  laminaB,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  merismatic  dividon  by  which  many  of  the 
lower  algcB  propagate. — Chambers'  JoumcU. 


m*  ♦  •< 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

In  reading  of  the  recent  excursions  which  our 
aspiring  neighbour,  the  president  of  the  French 
republic,  has  been  making  throughout  France, 
our  eye  is  caught  by  the  word  "  Agen,"  the  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  at  which  he  halted.    In  that 
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place,  fiituntcd  on  the  Garonne,  about  a  day's 
voyage  south  of  Bordeaux,  there  lives  a  man 
commonly  called  the  Last  of  the  Troubadours — a 
peasant-poet,  writing  for  Languedoc  and  Provence 
— a  man  who  sings  and  speaks  and  writes  in  the 
provincial  language  or  patois  of  the  surrounding 
district,  but  in  such  a  way  as  has  made  him 
enthusiastically  welcomed  all  over  the  south  of 
France.  The  name  of  this  man  is  Jacques  Jasmin. 
He  is  a  hairdresser,  keeping  a  little  shop  in  Agen. 
He  is  about  fifty-one  years  of  age,strong, vivacious, 
irank,  full  of  passionate  energy,  entertaining  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  using 
them  with  the  greatest  good  sense  relatively  both 
to  their  management  and  to  the  objects  and 
minner  of  their  employment.  While  we  know 
that  he  is  really  popular  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
in  our  staid  England  can  hardly  form  a  conception  ; 
t'lat  his  songs  and  poems  are  in  the  mouths  of  the 
countrymen  who  labour  in  the  fields  or  sit  by  the 
firesides ;  that  when  he  recites  before  assemblies 
of  perhaps  2000  people,  the  ladies  tear  the  flowers 
and  feathers  out  of  their  bonnets  to  weave  them 
into  garlands  for  him;  we  know,  likewise — and 
this  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all— that  he 
has  a  rule  of  diligent  labour,  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, which  he  follows  as  conscientiously  as  if  his 
tiste  and  principle  had  been  fashioned  in  a 
classical  school.  Two  volumes  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  modern  French,  and  are 
printed  ^e  by  side  with  the  originals ;  and  to 
those  a  thinl  has  recently  been  added,  which  con- 
tains several  things  particularly  worthy  of  note. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  some  of  his 
more  recent  pieces  have  reached  us,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  continues  to  improve.  He  is  in  every 
way,  in  so  fur  as  we  can  understand  him,  a  very 
singular  specimen  of  the  poet  of  the  people.  An 
inabihty  to  enter  into  other  nationalities  than  our 
own,  may  prevent  our  rating  him  quite  so  high  as 
his  countrymen  say  he  deserves ;  but  we  certainly 
do  see  that  his  plan  of  operation  is  a  rare,  a 
striking,  and  a  most  effective  one.  He  stands  in 
the  exceedingly  odd  position  of  a  troubadour  and 
a  classic  con^bincd.  Though  professing  to  disdain 
extempore  effusions,  he  is  both  quick  and  clever  at 
them  ;  but  for  nothing  in  the  world  will  he  forego 
the  delight  of  doing  all  the  justice  to  his  favorite 
subjects  that  the  most  elaborate  and  careful  treat- 
ment can  enable  him  to  render.  His  are  no 
*  *  touch-and-go  "  compositions.  He  tells  the  story 
of  the  people  in  fictions  so  exquisitely  true,  so 
replete  with  beauty,  yet  so  familiar  and  peasant- 
like,  that  we  can  recall  nothing  similar  to  these 
compositions  in  the  whole  round  of  popular 
poetry.  Crabbe  may  be  as  genuine  and  hearty — 
and  there  are  among  his  poems  some,  of  which 
Jasmin  often  reminds  us — but  Crabbe  was  the 
priest  of  the  parish, and  painted  from  an  eminence ; 
while  Jiismin  stands  in  the  crowd  below,  and 
sketches  the  groups  among  which  he  mingles. 

Jasmin  knows  nothing  of  ancient  rules,  yet  he 
is  as  severe  as  any  master  of  antiquity  in  self- 
judgment.  Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  this  Poet 
of  the  Peasants  has  never  disdained  his  original 
profession,  but  continues  as  usual  to  lather  and 
shave  the  chins  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  dress 
the  ladies'  hair.  More  strange  yet,  he  refuses  all 
pay  for  his  recitations.  The  simple  announcement 
of  his  name  is  enough  to  draw  immense  audiences, 


and  his  appearance  excites  an  enthusiasm,  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  a  London  crowd  for 
Jenny  Lind,  is  described  as  cold  and  faint.  When 
he  is  on  one  of  his  missions,  undertaken  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  he  does  not 
refuse  to  scatter  impromptus  in  return  for  hospi- 
tality and  compliments ;  but  not  for  the  best  of 
objects  will  he  permanently  degrade  his  art.  He 
will  give  out  to  the  public  at  large  only  what  he 
has  carefully  designed  and  matured.  A  sketch 
of  one  of  his  poems,  entitled  Crazy  Marth4i^  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  most 
delights,  and  his  manner  of  treating  them. 

Martha  was  a  poor  girl,  well  known  in  the  town 
of  Agen  as  living  thirty  years  on  public  charity : 
one  whom,  as  Jasmin  says,  we  little  rogues  teased 
whenever  she  went  out  to  get  her  small  empty 
basket  filled.  For  thirty  years,  we  saw  that  poor 
idiot  woman  holding  out  her  hand  for  our  alms. 
When  she  went  by,  we  used  to  say :  *'  Martha 
must  be  hungry,  she  is  going  out !"  We  knew 
nothing  about  her,  yet  everybody  loved  her.  But 
the  children,  who  have  no  mercy,  and  laugh  at 
everything  sad,  used  to  call  out :  "  Martha !  a 
soldier !"  and  then  Martha,  who  dreaded  soldiers, 
used  to  run  away.  So  much  for  fact ;  but  now 
comes  the  question :  *'  Why  did  she  run  away?" 
Jasmin,  he  says,  sat  himself  down  to  answer  this 
question,  at  some  thoughtful  moment  when  the 
image  of  the  poor  maiden,  graceful  even  in  rags, 
presented  itself  to  him  ;  and  after  having  diligently 
sought  out  her  previous  history  through  a  number 
of  channels,  the  result  was  the  following  relation: 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  clear  pure 
wafcrs  of  the  river  Lot  were  murmuring  on  their 
banks,  when  a  young  girl  walked  up  by  its  side 
with  a  disturbed  and  anxious  look.  In  the  next 
town,  the  young  men  of  the  village  were  engaged 
in  balloting  for  the  conscription.  The  young  girl 
had  a  lover  there;  her  fate  was  entwined  with 
his ;  and  her  whole  aspect  shewed  how  deep  and 
heartfelt  was  her  anxiety.  In  her  heart  she  prayed, 
but  she  could  not  keep  still.  This  maiden  was 
Martha.  Another  girl,  too,  was  there;  she  also 
had  trouble  in  her  eye,  but  not  profound  like 
Martha's.  This  was  Annette,  a  neighbour's 
daughter.  The  two  girls  talked  together  of  their 
doubts  and  fears,  but  each  in  her  own  way.  At 
length,  Annette  took  alarm  at  her  friend's  mtensity 
of  anxiety.  She  endeavoured  to  soothe  her: 
*'  Take  courage ;  it  is  noon,  we  shall  soon  know; 
but  you  are  trembling  like  a  reed.  Tour  look 
frightens  me.  If  James  should  be  chosen,  would 
it  kill  you  ?"  "  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  replied 
Martha.  Forthwith,  Annette  begins  to  remon- 
strate :  "  Surely  you  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
die  of  love — men  never  do — why  should  women? 
If  my  young  man,  Joseph,  were  to  be  drawn,  I 
should  be  very  sorry ;  but  I  should  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  dying  for  him.*' 

So  the  loving  and  the  light  young  maidens  go 
on  discoursing.  The  drum  is  heard  at  a  distance ; 
it  draws  nearer ;  it  announces  the  return  of  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 
Now.  which  of  these  two  girls  will  have  the 
happiness  of  beholding  her  beloved  ?  Not  Martha^ 
alas !  The  thoughtless,  gay,  joyous  Annette  is  to 
to  be  the  favored  one,  for  Joseph  is  there  among 
the  youths  who  have  drawn  the  fortunate  number. 
As  for  James,  he  is  drawn,  and  be  must  go.    A 
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fortnight  afterward?,  Annette,  who  would  have 
be«n  so  easily  comforted,  is  married  ;  and  James 
takes  his  sorrowing  farewell  of  poor  Martha.  If 
war  spares  him,  he  promises  to  return  with  a 
vhole  heart  to  her.  So  ends  the  first  part  or  canto 
of  the  piece. 

The  second  begins :  tlie  month  of  May 
retunis  again ;  and  it  \n  painted  only  as  the 
sonthem  poets  can  paint  it — how  oflen  in  the 
troabadour  songs  do  such  pictures  aa  these 
return  ?— 

May,  aweet  May.  a<ra«»  i*  come, 

May.  thnl  KlU  tii«>  land  wiih  liloom; 

On  ihe  !au!;hin^  heflj(ero\v8'  hide 

She  halh  sprrati  her  treaiiiirfis  wide. 

She  U  in  the  ^rceiiwtxxl  shnde> 

AVhcffi  thf  iilifhtiiignle  hath  made 

Kverj'  branch  and  every  lr<*e 

Ring  with  her  #weet  melody. 

Siiijf  ye.  join  the  chorus  l^ny, 
Hail  tills  merry.  m*ivy  May  I 

Vp,  ihc'i.  children  !  let  as  ifo 

AVhcre  the  Mi  mm  nig  rose8  grow ; 

In  a  J  nful  compjiny 

Wc  the  hursthig  lluwers  m  ill  sec,  &c. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  poor 
Martha sinffii  her  sa  1  son<i;  alone  : — *'  The  swallows 
are  come  back;  my  own  two  birds  are  come  to 
tiieir  own  old  nest.  No  one  has  separated  them 
a3  ««♦  have  been  parted.  How  bright  and  pretty 
they  are !  and  rotmd  their  necks  they  wear  the 
little  l>it  of  ribbon  which  James  tied  upon  them 
when  they  pecked  the  golden  grains  out  of  our 
claaped  hands." 

Poor  Martha !  she  sings  and  complains,  sick  at 
heart  and  ill  in  body ;  for  a  slow  fever  has  come 
npon  her,  and  she  seems  to  be  dying.  Just  at 
tliat  juncture,  a  kind  old  friend,  guessing  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  does  a  beneficent  act  with  a 
view  to  her  restoration.  He  sells  a  vine,  gives 
her  the  money,  and  with  this  commencement  of 
a  fund,  Martha  labours  incessantly,  hoping  to  get 
the  means  of  buying  her  lover's  freedom,  ller 
kind  friend  dies :  this  is  discouraging ;  but  still 
she  proceeds.  She  sells  the  dwelling  he  had 
bequeathed  to  her,  and  runs  with  the  money  to 
the  priest  of  the  village. 

"  Monsieur  le  Curi',"  she  says,  "  I  have  brought 
TOO  the  whole  sum.  Now  you  can  write:  buy 
his  liberty,  I  beseech  you ;  only  do  not  tell  him 
icho  has  obtained  it.  Oh,  /  know  full  well  that 
he  will  guess  who  it  is ;  but  still  do  not  name 
roe,  nor  feel  any  fear  about  me,  for  I  can  work  on 
till  he  comes.  Quickly,  good,  dear  sir — quickly 
bring  him  back."     Thus  the  second  part  closes. 

The  third  begins : — Now  comes  the  difficulty  of 
a  search  for  the  missing  lover ;  for  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperors  great  wars,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  follow  oat  the  career  of  a  conscript.  The  kind 
prie.^t  was  skilful  enough  in  his  own  field :  he 
could  htmt  out  a  sinner  in  his  sin,  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  fold,  but  to  find  a  nameless  soldier  in 
the  midst  of  an  army— one  who  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  three  years — was  another  thing. 
However,  no  pains  were  spared.  Time  went  on, 
tod  Biill  Martha  worked  to  replace  part  of  what 
she  had  expended,  and  to  have  something  more 
to  bestow.  The  news  of  her  persevering  love  was 
spread  abroad,and  everbodyloved  and  sympathised 
with  her.  Garlands  were  htmg  on  her  door,  and 
little  presents  against  her  bridal  were  prepared  by 
the  roaidenit.  Above  all,  Annette  was  kind  and 
^er.    Thus  every  one  considered  her  as  be- 


trothed, and  the  marriage  only  waiting  for  the 
bridegroom.  At  length,  one  Sunday  mornhig 
after  mass,  the  good  priest  produced  a  letter :  it 
was  from  Jamerj.  It  told  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  freedom  ;  that  he  was  coming  the  next 
Sunday.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  his  real  deliverer. 
Having  been  left  in  the  village  a  foundling,  his 
notion  was,  that  his  mother  had  at  length  made 
herself  known,  and  done  this  kind  action.  He 
exulted  in  the  thought. 

The  week  passes  away,  and  after  mass  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  awaita  his  coming,  the 
good  priest  at  their  head,  and  Martha,  poor 
Martha,  by  his  side.  The  view  which  our  poet 
gives  of  the  scene— of  the  village  road — of  the 
expecting  parties,  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful 
and  arti.stic.  All  on  a  sudden,  at  the  distant  turn 
in  the  road,  two  figures  are  seen  approaching — 
t\vo  soldiers :  the  tiill  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about ;  it  is  James,  and  how  well  he  looks !  He 
is  grown,  he  is  more  manly,  more  formed  by  far 
than  when  he  went  away  ;  but  the  other,  who  can 
it  be?  It  is  more  like  a  woman  than  a  man, 
thousrh  in  soldier's  clothes  ;  and  a  foreigner  too — 
how  beautifid  and  graceful  «he  is ;  yes,  it  is  a 
cantiniere.  A  woman  with  James !  Who  can  it 
be  ?  Martha's  eyes  rest  on  her — sadly,  and  with 
a  deathlike  fixedness;  and  even  the  priest  and 
the  people  are  dumb.  Just  at  that  moment, 
James  sees  his  old  love.  Trembling  and  confused, 
he  stops.  The  priest  can  no  longer  be  silent. 
"  James,  who  is  that  woman  ?"  and  trembling 
hke  a  culprit,  he  answers :  "My  wife,  monsieur — 
I  am  married.''  A  wild  cry  issues  from  the 
crowd — it  is  Martha's ;  but  she  neither  weeps  nor 
sighs :  it  is  a  burst  of  frantic  laughter — thence- 
forth her  reason  is  gone  for  ever. 

This  is  the  touching  story  which  Jasmin  has 
elaborated  fiom  the  idea  of  poor  crazy  Martha. 
Wp  have  sketched  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  a  suggestive  fact ;  but  in 
truth  one  grand  charm  can  in  no  way  be  made 
known  to  t|ic  English  reader.     Reading  his  poems 
through  the   medium   of  a  French   translation, 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  original,  we  cannot 
but  see  how  condensed  and  expressive  is  Pro- 
vencal.   It  has  been  well  defined  as  "  an  ancient 
language,  which  has  met  with  ill-fortune."  During 
the  twelfth  century— from  1150  to  1220— it  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  having  beea 
the  first  of  those  to  which  the  Latin  gave  birth 
after  the  inroads  of  barbarism.     You  find  in  it  a 
mixture  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin.     This  first- 
formed  modern  tongue    was  violently  arrested 
in  its    progress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses. 
There  was  no  political  centre,  however,  in  the 
land  of  its  birth,  and  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  became 
merely  a  patois.     Jasmin  has  imposed  on  himself 
the   singular  task   gf  using   this  language,   not 
exactly  as  now  spoken  in  any  one  place,  but  as  it 
was  written  in  its  purer  times ;  and  wherever  he 
goes,  he  is  understood,  even  by  the  Catalonians. 
Sometimes  he  brings  up  an  ancient  word,  and 
sometimes  coins  one  of  immediate  affinity  to  the 
old,  but  always  with  discretion  and  good  sense. 
An  amusing  anecdote  of  him  has  been  recorded 
lately.    During  one  of  his  poetical  wanderings  in 
the  south,   it  seems  he   was  challenged  by  an 
enthusiastic  patois  rhymer  to  a  round  of  three 
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subjects  in  twenty-four  hours ;  both  poets  to  be 
under  lock  and  key  for  that  space.  This  is  the 
answer  of  our  troubadour : — 

**  Sir, — I  received  only  yesterday,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure,  your  poetic  challenge ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  had  it  come  to  me  at  ever  so 
opportune  a  moment,  I  should  not  have  accepted 
it  What,  sir!  you  propose  to  my  Muse^  who 
delights  in  air  and  liberty,  the  confinement  of  a 
close  room,  guarded  by  sentinels,  where  she  is 
to  treat  of  three  given  subjects  in  twenty-four 
hours !  Three  subjects  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours!  You  terrify  mel  Allow  me  to 
inform  you,  in  all  humility,  that  the  Muse  you  are 
for  placing  in  so  dangerous  a  predicament,  is  too 
old  to  yield  more  than  tw^o  or  three  verses  a  day. 
My  five  principal  poems  [they  are  here  named] 
cost  me  twelve  years'  labor,  and  they  do  not 
amount  in  all  to  2400  couplets.  The  chances, 
you  see,  are  not  equal.  Your  Muse  will  have 
performed  her  triple  task  before  mine,  poor 
thing,  has  found  herself  ready  to  begin. 

"  I  dare  not,  then,  enter  the  lists  with  you ;  the 
steed  which  drags  my  car  painfully  along,  and  yet 
comes  at  last  to  its  journey's  end,  is  no  match  for 
a  railway  carriage.  The  art  which  produces  verses, 
one  by  one,  cannot  enter  into  combination  with 
mechanism.  My  Muse,  therefore,  declares  herself 
conquered  bqforehand,  and  I  fully  authorise  you 
to  register  the  fact. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours, 

"Jacques  Jasmin. 

"  P.S, — Now  that  you  know  the  Muse,  please 
to  know  the  Man.  I  love  glory ;  but  never  did 
the  success  of  others  disturb  my  repose." — 
Ohwnbert'  Journals 


THE  LITTLE  ANGELS. 

Earth,  thou  art  lovely,  but  brighter  far 
The  land  for  which  in  our  dreams  we  sigh, 

Shining  beyond  the  evening  star 
In  light  unlocked  on  by  waking  eye ; 

Where  spirits  shake  from  their  wings  sublime 

.The  dripping  spray  of  the  tide  of  Time. 

2. 

0,  blighted  hearts  in  this  world  of  care, 
Pale  outcasts  trodden  beneath  our  feet, 

May  beam  in  glorious  radiance  there. 
Where  the  pure  in  heart  find  a  welcome  sweet : 

And  things  which  now  wear  a  golden  gleam. 

Be  dross  in  the  land  of  which  we  dream. 

•  8. 

'Tis  the  land  to  which  from  the  harbour,  earth, 
All  life,  like  ships  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

A  gallant  fleet,  loose  their  sails  at  birth, 
And  steer  their  course  for  eternity : 

And  many  attain  that  smiling  shore, 

And  many  founder  to  rise  no  more. 


4. 

And  some  there  are,  Uttle  souls  so  light, 
Earth^s  cold  attractions  cannot  them  keep  ; 

Who  rise  distilled  to  the  starry  height, 
Like  exhalations  from  that  great  deep  : 

Springing  like  pale  Aurora's  fire 

Straight  to  the  zenith  of  their  desire. 

5. 

Taken  away  like  the  morning  snow, 

Pure,  undefiled  by  the  storms  of  even; 
Gathered  like  buds  unburst,  to  blow 
'    In  light  serene  at  the  gate  of  heaven ; 
The  little  angels,  whose  tender  feet 
For  time*s  rude  travel  were  all  unmeet. 

6. 

0,  father !  gazing  with  fevered  eye 
ITpwardd  towards  those  starry  spheres ; 

0,  mother !  striving  unseen  to  dry 
That  bitter  fountain,  a  mother  s  tears ; 

Was  it  not  thus  with  the  gentle  one 

Who  left  thee  with  the  declining  sun  f 

Lifted  gently  from  earth^scold  breast, 
Ere  fleshly  longings  had  found  a  name  ; 

Ere  sound  of  knowledge  the  lip  confest. 
Or  aught  save  tears  from  the  soft  eye  came  ; 

Like  Memnon*s  statue  voice  to  emit 

First,  when  heaven's  glory  lighteth  it. 

8. 

These  are  they  who  have  known  no  sin, 
Save  having  sprung  from  a  sinning  tree ; 

And  Christ's  atonement  shall  let  them  in 
Through  those  bright  gates  with  a  welcome 
free;  . 

And  joy  celestial,  unmixed  with  pain, 

Shall  hail  the  wanderers  home  again. 

9. 

Ye  little  cherubs !  bow  oft  beside 
Thy  couch  of  anguish,  while  here  below, 

Have  we  all  tenderly,  vainly  tried 
To  keep  thee  when  thou  hast  turned  to  go ; 

And  deemed  it  almost  a  sin  to  stay 

The  spirit  that  fain  would  flee  away. 

10. 

Thy  silent  sufferings  we  have  seen, 

And  fain  around  thee  an  arm  had  thrown, 

But  felt  that  a  greater  stood  between, 
And  claimed  the  seraph  no  more  our  own  * 

And  veiled  our  eyes  as  the  treasure  lent. 

Back  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  went. 
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11. 

I  cannot  weep  when  an  infant  dies : 
Ah !  mourner,  turn  from  the  little  bier ; 

To  the  high  heavens  rear  thine  eyes, 
Thy  tender  loved  one  is  there — not  here ; 

It  came  and  found  thee  too  prone  to  stay, 

And  went  before  thee  to  show  the  way. 

12. 

0!  weep  not  for  it,  lif^  up  thy  head, 
Thy  tears  are  wasted — thy  grief  mis-spent; 

Go— follow  on  where  thy  babe  hath  led, 
As  humble,  childlike,  and  penitent ; 

And  study  here  to  inherit  well 

The  world  where  the  little  angels  dwell. 

"  Ebeo." 


i^t  ♦  •» 


A  CORNISH   CHURCH-YARD  BY  THE 
SEVERN  SEA. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  county  in  all  Great  Britain 
le«s  known  to  the  bulk  even  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community  than  Cornwall. 
Its  geographical  position  has  hitherto  isolated  it, 
and  it  will  probably  be  very  long  ere  railways  in- 
troduce any  material  alteration  either  iu  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  or  in  the  aspect  of  the  land. 
The  knowledge  of  Cornwall  popularly  diffused  in 
England,  usually  amounts  to  this — that  it  is  a 
deiolate  peninsula,  barren  and  treeless;  that  it 
contains  inexhaustible  mines,  extending  far  under 
the  sea ;  that  its  miners  and  peasantry  speak  a. 
ptUoUf  quite  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  any 
other  part  of  England ;  that  it  boasts  a  St.  Mi- 
chaels Mount  and  a  Land's  End ;  and  that  its  na- 
tives have,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  being  merciless  toreckers^ 
devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  How  un- 
merited this  last  stigma  ie,  as  applied  to  modern 
Comishmen,  the  anecdotes  we  have  to  relate  will 
ssfficiently  indicate. 

The  church  of  the  remote  village  of  Morwens- 
tow,  in  Cornwall,  is  close  on  the  Severn  Sea,  and 
the  vicar's  glebe  is  bounded  by  stern  rifted  cliffs, 
450  feet  high.  Orkney  or  Shetland  itself,  per- 
haps, does  not  contain  a  more  wild  and  romantic 
pUce  than  Morwenstow.  "Nothing  here  but 
doth  suffer  a  sea-change."  Fragments  of  wreck 
everywhere  attest  the  nature  of  the  coast.  If  an 
nnfortunate  vessel  is  driven  by  a  north-west  or  a 
Bouth-west  gale  within  the  Horns  of  Hartland  and 
Padstow  Points,  God  help  her  hapless  crew  !  for 
Bhe  is  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Along  the 
whole  coast  there  is  no  harbour  of  refuge — no- 
thing but  iron  rocks.  Here  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
is  incessant,  and  iu  stormy  weather  appalling. 
Mighty  waves  then  fling  themselves  against  the 
giant  cliffs,  and  bursting  with  thundering  crash, 
eeud  their  spray  in  salt-showers  over  the  land. 
The  life  led  by  the  dwellers  near  these  solitary 
cliffs  can  be  but  dimly  imagined  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  inland  cities.  During  the  long  dark  nights 
of  winter,  they  listen  between  the  fierce  bursts  of 
the  tempest,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the 
cry  of  human  agony,  from  the  crew  of  some  foun- 


dering bark,  rise  above  the  wild  laugh  of  the 
waves ;  and  when  morninj^  breaks,  they  descend 
to  the  rugged  beach,  not  knowing  whether  they 
may  not  find  it  strewn  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 
So  tremendous  is  the  power  of  the  sea  on  this 
particular  part  of  the  coast,  that  insulated  masses 
of  rock,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  in  weight,  are 
frequently  uplifted  and  hurled  about  the  beach. 
Whatever  stigma  once  attached  to  the  people  of 
the  coast  as  wreckerd,  who  allured  people  to  de- 
struction, or  plundered  and  murdered  the  helpless 
crows  cast  ashore,  a  character  the  very  reverse 
may  most  justly  be  claimed  by  the  existing  gene- 
ration. Their  conduct  in  all  cases  of  shipwreck 
is  admirable,  and  nobly. do  they  second  the  exer- 
tions of  their  amiable  and  gifted  pastor,  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Hawker,  whose  performance  of  his  arduous 
duties  is  appreciated  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  old  Cornwall. 

Many  a  startling  legend  of  shipwreck  can  the 
worthy  vicar  tell  you ;  and  he  will  shew  you  at 
his  vicarage,  five  figure-heads  of  ships,  and  nu- 
merous other  melancholy  relics  of  his  "  flotsam 
and  jetsam'^  searches  along  the  coast  of  his  parish. 
In  his  escritoire  are  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  let- 
ters of  thanks,  addressed  to  him  by  the  relatives 
of  mariners  whose  mortal  remains  he  has  rescued 
from  the  sea,  and  laid  side  by  side,  to  rest  in  the 
hallowed  earth  of  his  church -yard.  Let  us  visit 
this  church-yard  with  him,  and  we  shall  see  ob-  * 
jects  not  seen  every  day  *'  among  the  tombs" ; 
and  hear  stories  which,  melancholy  as  they  are, 
give  us  reason  proudly  to  oiv^n  the  men  of  Corn- 
wall as  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  scattered  single 
graves  of  drowned  sailors,  three  entire  crews  of 
ships  here  rest  together.  Nearly  all  their  corpses 
were  found  by  the  vicar  in  person,  who,  with  his 
people,  searched  for  them  among  the  rocks  and 
tangled  sea-weed,  when  the  storms  had  spent  their 
fury ;  and  here  they  received  at  his  benevolent 
hands  solemn  and  befitting  Christian  sepulture. 
As  a  local  paper  well  remarked  at  the  time : — 
"Strangers  as  they  were,  receiving  their  last  rest- 
ing-place from  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
whose  coast  they  were  thrown,  they  have  not 
been  piled  one  upon  another,  in  a  common  pit, 
but  are  buried  side  by  side,  each  in  his  own 
grave.  This  may  seem  a  trifle ;  bnt  reverence 
for  the  remains  of  the  departed  is  a  Christian  vir- 
tue, and  is  associated  with  the  most  sublime  and 
consolatory  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  They 
who  thus  honor  the  dead,  will  seldom  fail  in  their 
duty  to  the  living."  We  cordially  echo  this  sen- 
timent. 

At  the  foot  of  one  group  of  graves  stands  the 
figure-head  of  the  Caledonia,  with  dirk  and  shield. 
The  gallant  crew  sleep  well  beneath  its  shade  I 
The  Caledonia  was  a  Scotch  brig,  belonging  to 
Arbroath,  and  was  wrecked  about  ten  years  ago. 
Fast  by,  repose  the  entire  crew  of  the  Alonzo, 
and  near  the  mounds  which  mark  their  resting- 
place  is  a  boat,  keel  uppermost,  and  a  pair  of 
oars  crosswise.  Full  of  melancholy  suggestive- 
ness  are  these  objects,  and  the  history  the  vicar 
tells  us  fully  realises  what  we  should  anticipate 
from  seeing  them  in  a  church-yard.  Tlie  Alonzo 
was  a  large  schooner  belonging  to  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  came  down  this  coast  on  her  voyage 
from  Wales  to  Hamburgh  with  a  cargo  of  iron. 
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Off  Morwenstow,  she  encountered  u  fearful  storm, 
aud  despite  every  effort  of  seamansihip,  drove 
within  the  fatal  "Poiuts." 

"Pilot I  ihcy  say  when  tempests  rove, 

Uurk  Comwail'ii  :jsou6  will  haunt  the  mala, 
Watch  the  wild  wreck,  hut  not  to  save  I" 
•  ««••• 

Her  race  is  run — deep  in  the  sand 

.She  yields  her  to  the  c«>nqiieriiig  wave  ; 

And  Cornwall's  sons — they  line  thr  Kiraud — 
Rush  Ihey  lo  plunder? — iS'o,  to  save/* 

But,  alas !  no  effort  of  "  dark  Comwairs  sons" 
could  now  avail.  The  cnptain  of  the  Alonzo,  a 
stern,  powerful  man,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
overmastered  by  his  crew  in  the  awful  excitement 
when  impendmg  destruction  became  a  dread  cer- 
tainty. At  any  rate,  he  and  they  took  to  their 
boat,  and  forsook  the  wreck.  What  a  moment 
was  this  for  the  spectators!  For  a  few  fleeting 
mhiutcs,  all  was  breathless  suspense — the  boat 
now  riding  on  the  crests  of  the  mad  billows,  now 
sinking  far  down  in  their  mountainous  hollows. 
One  moment,  it  is  seen  bravely  bearing  its  living 
freight — the  next,  drifting  shoreward,  swamped ! 
Hark !  a  terrible  cry  of  despair  echoes  over  the 
raging  billows :  it  is  the  blended  death-cry  of  the 
perishing  mariners.  Captain  and  crew,  nine  in 
number,  all  were  lost,  and  all  are  now  sleeping 
side  by  side  in  their  last  long  home,  with  their 
boat  rotting  over  their  heads.  One  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  posted  to  Morwenstow  to  identify  the 
bodies  of  the  crew.  This  was  done  chiefly  by 
comparing  the  initials  on  their  clothes  and  on 
their  skins  with  the  ship's  articles  which  were 
cast  ashore.  One  of  the  crew  was  a  young  Dane, 
a  remarkably  noble-looking  fellow,  six  feet  two  in 
height.  On  his  broad  chest  was  tattooed  the 
Holy  Rood — a  cross  with  our  Saviour  on  it,  and 
bis  mother  and  St.  John  standing  by.  On*  his 
stalwart  arm  was  an  anchor  and  the  initials  of  his 
name,  "P.  B.'' — which  on  the  ship's  list  was  en- 
tered Peter  Benson.  Three  years  after  his  burial 
the  vicar  received,  through  a  Danish  consul,  a 
letter  of  inquiry  from  the  parents  ot  this  ill-fated 
mariner  in  Denmark.  They  had  traced  him  to 
the  Alonzo,  had  heard  of  her  wreck,  and  were 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  remains. 
His  name  was  Bengstein,  and  he  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  his  Danish  Pige^  or  sweetheart,  on 
his  return  home.  Poor  Pige  of  Denmark  I  Never 
more  will  thy  lover  return  to  claim  thee  as  his 
bride.  Thy  gallant  sailor  rests  from  all  his  wan- 
derings in  a  solitary  church-yard  in  a  foreign  land. 
In  heaven  thou  mayest  meet  him  again— on  earth, 
never ! 

Another  anecdote  related  by  the  vicar  deeply 
affected  us.  The  brig  Hero,  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  drove  in  sight  of  Morwenstow  Cliffs  in  a 
ten'ible  storm,  and  drifted  towards  Bude,  a  small 
dry  haven  to  the  southward.  Her  crew  unhappily 
took  to  their  boat,  were  immediately  capsized,  of 
course,  and  every  soul  perished.  The  ship  itself 
drove  ashore  at  Bude,  witli  the  fire  still  burning 
in  her  cabin.  They  found  in  one  of  her  berths  a 
Bible — a  Sunday-school  reward.  A  leaf  was  folded 
do^vn,  and  a  passage  marked  with  ink  not  long  dry. 
It  was  the  38d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  2l8t,  22d, 

•  "  Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall" ;  a  beautiful  little  work 
by  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 


and  23d  verses.  There  was  a  piece  of  writing- 
paper  between  the  leaves,  whereon  the  owner  of 
the  Bible  had  begun  to  copy  the  pass^age  ! 

And  who  was  lie  who  pos^eysed  sufficient  nerve 
and  presence  of  nnnd  to  quote  this  striking  passi.ge 
of  Holy  Writ  when  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity 
— conscious,  as  he  must  have  been,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  sliadow  of  hope  that  he  would  escape 
the  fate  which  actually  befeil  him  almobt  immedi- 
ately afterwards?  He  was  a  poor  sailor-lad  of 
seventeen,  tlie  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  A  letter  from  her  was  al.so  found 
in  his  bertli.  His  body  was  cast  ashore  near 
Morwenstow. 

■  The  wreck  of  the  Hero  occurred  about  a  year 
prior  to  that  of  the  Caledonia  of  Arbroath  before 
mentioned.  One  man  was  saved  from  the  latter 
vessel,  and  was  the  only  mourner  who  attended 
the  funeral-sermon  preaciied  by  the  vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow after  the  interment  of  his  uiesi^mates. 
On  this  occasion,  the  vicar  took  for  his  text  the 
verses  quoted  by  the  sailor-boy,  and  every  hearer 
wept. 

We  might  go  on  with  the  reminiscences  sug- 
gested by  many  a  sailor's  grave,  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  what  romantic  and  pathetic 
histories  of  real  life  arc  interwoven  with  this  wild 
and  solitary  Cornish  church-yard.  Many  a  jinllant 
mariner  who  has  battled  with  the  breeze  of  every 
clime,  here  cahnly  sleeps  his  last  long  watch ;  and 
with  him  are  buried  who  shall  say  what  hopes  and 
loves  of  mourning  friends  and  kindred? — Cham- 
bera'  Journal. 
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THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIX. 

*  CHAPTER   I. 

MELcniSEDKc!  "What  a  host  of  associations, 
guesses,  dim,  half-formed  inquiries,  start  up  to 
every  biblical  scholar,  at  the  mention  of  his  name ! 
Around  him  hangs  a  weight  of  mystery.  One 
solitary  and  sublime  appeaiance  is  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  him.  He  steps  in  before  Abraham  on 
his  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  king;^,  pre- 
sents him  with  bread  and  wine,  and  retires  into  a 
profound  and  mystic  obscurity.  Can  we  wonder 
that  certain  writers  have  ventured  to  conjecture 
that  he  was  an  avatar  of  some  one  person  of  the 
Godhead,  for  mysterious  reasons,  tabernacling  in 
flesh?  Reader,  we  are  abotit  to  introduce  you  to 
the  dwelling-place  of  this  Melchisedec,  king  of 
Salem,  "made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God."  But 
tremble  not ;  the  man  is  mortal  like  thyself — like 
thyself  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood. 

It  is  the  hour  of  noon  in  an  Oriental  clime. 
The  sun  is  riding  high  in  his  watch  tower,  a  burn- 
ing plain  around  him  in  heaven,  and  the  earth  be- 
low shrinking  from  his  glare,  as  a  child  docs  from 
a  maniac's  eye.  The  scene  presented  to  tlie  view 
is  one  of  a  singular  and  somewhat  savage  charac- 
ter. You  are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  centre 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  some  of  them  clothed 
with  patches  of  intense  and  exuberant  vegetation 
but  the  majority  standing  bare  in  the  subliniity  of 
utter  desolation.  In  the  undulating  and  uneven 
valley  lying  within  the  circle  of  the  mountiiins, 
you  notice  an  eminence,  studded  with  dwellings, 
and  washed  by  a  Yeeble  brook,  the  murmur  of 
which  is  just  audible  in  the  deep  noontide  still- 
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nes3.    Living  creatures  iu    the  landscape  there 
are  few.    Amid  the  sedge  and  brushwood  which 
bonier  the  brook,  you  observe  some  sheep  repos- 
ing rather  than  grazing,  while   their  shepherd, 
overcome  by  the  heat,  is  iihimbcring  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  willow,  such  as  grow  by  the  wa 
ter-courses  of  the  East.     At  the  door  of  the  larg- 
est house,  on  the  summit  of  that  gentle  eminence, 
there  stands  an  old  man,  who  is  looking  south- 
ward, with  earnest  eyes,  along  the  plain.     A  few 
blanched  hairs  stream  around  a  bold  expanse  of 
forehead.    But  it  is  not  these  alone  which  tell 
you  that  centuries  or  cycles  of  centuries,  have 
passed  over  that  head  since   it  lay  on  a  mother's 
breiist.    Look  at  that  ey«,  dim  with  unutterable 
age,  yet  bright  with  a  lustre  such  as  it  seerns  no 
aj;e'can  darken — that  eye  which  rolls  as  if  impa- 
tient of  an  earthly  socket,  which  is  not  the  rapt 
eye  of  prophet,  nor  the  eager  gaze  of  angel,  nor 
the  deep  and  quiet  eye  of  patriarch  or  sage,  but 
which  looks  a  chronicle  of  bygone  time — a  mirror 
of  perished  ages  and  worlds,  and  which  seems  to 
see  the  past  and  the  future  looming  through  the 
present.     One  long  and  waving  garment  covera 
his  loins.     A  staff,  cut,  perhaps,  from  the  antedi- 
luvian forests,  is  in  his  hands,  and,  leaning  on  it, 
he  mutters,  as  he  looks  towards  the  south,  hazy 
with  sunshine,  "  Why  tames  Irad,  the  child  of 
my  adoption,   whose  motherless  and  fatherless 
childhood  I  watched  and  wept  over— whose  first 
and  feeble  steps  I  guided  by  the  green  pastures 
and  the  still  waters — whose  soul  I  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Truth— to  whom  I  explained  the  mys- 
tery of  the  stars — who  watched  with  rae  when  I 
could  not  slumber,  and  whose  golden  hair  lay  on 
my  lonely  bosom  ;  why  tarries  Irad,   beloved  of 
Me  chisedec'ssoul?  Seven  sun-risings  have  shone 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  kissed  Kedron's 
streams,  since  he,  my  beautiful,  my   erring  son, 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  cities   of  the   plain. 
Surely  I  told  him  that,  though  Gomoirah's  grapes 
were  sweet,  and  Sodom's  daughters  comely,  the 
Lord,  the  Jehovah  of  the  flood,  had  a  controversy 
with  those  cities  of  Belial.    But  he  would   not 
hearken  to  my  voice,  and  he  did  not  fear  the  re- 
buke of  my  countenance,  at   which  Satan  has 
trembled,  and  lo!  he  went  out  from  the  dwellings 
of  Salem,  and  yet  cometh  not!     Surely  I  have 
hcanl  in  the  visions  of  tho  night  a  voice,  fore- 
warning me  of  this,  and  saying,  *  Melchiscdec, 
beware  of  him  thateateth  of  thy  bread  and  drink- 
eth  of  thy  cup,  and  is  to  thee  even  as  a  son.     Is 
be  not  of  Ham,  and  of  Canaan  the  accursed?    Is 
be  not  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent?    Verily,  an 
euemy  cast  him  at  thy  door.' "    And  the  old  man 
trembled  as  he  spake ;  but,  as  he  spake,  a  speck 
amid  the  bhiang  south  becomes  visible,  and  first 
afiRumes  the  figure  of  a  man,  shaped  out  amid  the 
bright  glimmer,  and  then  the  form,  the  face,  the 
features  of  Irad,  and,  springing  from  the  door,  the 
fond  father,  by  right  of  adoption,  forgets  his  an- 
ger, while  kissing  the  cheek,  the  brow,  and  eyes 
of  him  whom  his  soul  loved— the  young,  the  fair, 
the  noble  Ir»d,  the  staff  of  Mclchisedec's  age,  the 
heir-apparent  of  his  kingly  throne,  the  inheritor 
id  his  aneartbly  lore  and  tremendou.^  secrets. 

"I  have  wandered,  0,  my  father,"  said  Irad, 
with  a  choked  voice. 

"  Bat  tiioa  hast  reiarned,  my  son.    Jebovah 
bath  broagbt  thee  to  tji j  right  mind ;  truly,  I 


feared  that,  once  sucked,  feeble  straw  that  thou 
art,  into  the  gulf  of  Sodom's  abominations,  thy 
soul  had  become  the  prey  of  the  destroyer.  I 
feared  for  thee,  my  child,  and  I  prayed  for  thee 
with  unutterable  groanings ;  but  God  heard  my 
cry,  and  thou  art  again  beside  me."  And  the  old 
man  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  youth,  and 
the  youth  wept  much,  and  then  there  was  silence 
in  the  dwelling. 

"  What  hast  thou  seen,  my  son  ?    Is  it  not  even 
as  I  told  you  ?" 

And  the  young  man  answered,   "  Yea,  father, 
thou  art  as  though  one  did  consult  with  the  oracle 
of  God :  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all.  .  Thou  knowest,   my  father,  how  often 
and  how  long  I  said  unto  thee,  *  Let  mo  go,  I  pray 
thee,  and  see  the  goodly  land,  whereof  the  herds- 
men from  the  Jordan  have  told  me,  which  is  as 
the  garden  of  God,  well  watered  everywhere,  and 
whereon  stand  the  stately  cities,  the  smoke  of 
which  thou  showedst  me  from  the  top  of  Olivet. 
I  am  weary  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  and  set  on  the 
same  hills  continually.'    And  thou  saidst,  *  Nay, 
my  son,  be  such  a  thought  far  from  thee :  didst 
thou  not  hear  me  say  that,  yet  a  little  while,  and 
those  cities,  the  cry  of  which  had  gone  up  to  hea- 
ven, would  be  destroyed  ?    Wouldst  thou  perish 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  ?    Go  not,  my  son, 
I  adjure  thee  by  the  Jehovah  of  the  flood.'    But 
I  heard  thee,  0,  my  father,  as  one  that  heard  thee 
not.    I  issued  from  thy  dwelling  as  one  who,  in  a 
dream,  throws  himself  over  a  precipice.    South- 
eastward, following  the  current  of  Kedron's  wa- 
ters, I  went  on,  startling  the  snake  amid  the  thick 
bushes,  which  stung  me  not,  and  rousing  the  lion 
from  his  secret  lair,  which  looked  sternly,  but, 
without  touching    me,  sprang  farther  into  his 
thicket.    At  times  I  looked  backward  to  the 
mounttdns  which  overhang  Salem,   and  sighed, 
and  wished  to  return.     But  meanwhile  my  feet, 
as  if  possessed  by  the  demons,  bare  me  onwards ; 
and,  after  a  little  season,   upon  climbing  a  bold 
hill  which  overhung  the  Kedron,  I  saw  Jordan 
rolling  its  waves  through  a  waste  of  brushwood 
and  sand,  on  its  southward  journey.    I  chipped 
my  hands  for  joy,  when  I  saw  the  stream,  which 
if?  to  this  weary  land  as  the  rivers  that  run  by 
Eden,  and  bore  on  them  the  shadows  of  angels, 
and  were  rippled  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
to  Adam.    And  I  stooped  down,  and  I  drank  of 
the  waters,   and   I  cooled  in  them  my  burning 
brow,  and,  springing  up  again,  like  a  lion  from 
the  swellings  of  Jordan,   sped  onwards  still  to- 
wards the  city.    Night  came  down  npon  me  as  I 
went,  and  I  stumbled  in  that  valley  which  is  full 
of  slime  pits,  but  fell  not    And  as  I  came  near 
the  city,  behold !  it  shone  with  lamps  and  torches, 
like  the  night  when  all  the  stars  are  travelling 
through  the  black  heavens.    And  I  wondered,  0 
my  father,  for  it  was  midnight,  and  thy  lamp  alone 
in  Salem  was  wont  to  see  that  dark  and  sileni 
hour.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  open,  and  I 
went  in  with  fear  and  trembling.    For,  as  I  passed 
through  the  streets,  I  saw  men  and  women  stag- 
gering in  drunkenness,  and  I  heard  sbontuigs  and 
singings,  and  surely  there  were  some  that  carsed 
Jehovah  by  name,  and  others  that  cursed  them- 
selves, and  others  that  cursed  Abraham  and  the^ 
0  father.    And  a  band  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  mad 
with  wine,  met  me,  and  lo !  upUlted  in  their  faanda 
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a  naked  skeleton,  and  ou  its  brow  a  scroll  of  red 
letters,  *  Death,"  and  they  sang  and  thej  shouted, 

*  ThU  is  our  enemy,  we  have  caught  him,  and  we 
shall  do  to  him  what  he  hath  done  to  many,'  and 
they  threw  the  skeleton,  who  had  been  one  of 
themselves,  into  a  mighty  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  they  danced  around  it,  and  one  strip- 
pod  off  his  garments,  and  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  He  must  not  burn  alone,'  sprang  into  the 
fire,  and  the  others  laughed,  and  methought  that 
the  skeleton,  from  the  midst  of  the  flame,  smiled 
horribly  ;  but  I  saw  no  more,  for  fear  gave  me 
wings,  and  I  fled  very  swiftly.  And  as  1  fled,  I 
heard  a  high  female  voice  shrieking  out,  ^  Father^ 
force  me  not  P  and  other  voices  said,  *.Let  us  to 
Zoar,  thimn  hell^^  and  one  seemed  to  reply,  *  The 
time  is  not  come.*    And  one  met  me,  and  crying, 

*  Whither  fleest  thou  V  grasped  me  by  the  hair 
and  said,  *  Thou  must  with  roe  to  the  square  of 
the  city,*  and  I  struggled,  but  he  prevailed,  and 
dragged  me  along,  and  I  thought  his  hand  was 
hot,  as  if  it  had  passed  across  the  red  bars  of  a 
furnace.  And  lo !  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  pit  of  boiHng  pitch,  and  many  torches 
were  around  it,  and  by  its  brink  stood  three,  one 
a  fair  female,  and  another,  her  brother,  with  locks 
yellow  as  gold,  and  a  third,  their  &ther,  with  his 
thin  grey  hairs,  flickering  in  the  breath  of  the 
torches.     And  I  heard  a  hoarse  voice  saying, 

*  Will  vou  curse  the  Jehovah  of  the  flood  ?*  And 
they  all  said  *  No ;'  and  I  saw  them  no  more,  for 
the  ring  closed  nearer  around  them,  and  I  heard 
them  plunged  into  the  pitch,  and  a  shout,  fierce 
and  loud,  arose  up  in  the  night,  and  I  heard  voices 
cry,  *  Bring  hither  Lot,  his  wife,  and  daughters, 
that  we  do  unto  them  likewise ;'  but  others  said, 
'  Not  so,  for  he  dwclleth  quietly  in  the  midst  of 
us.'  And  now  I  found  myself  alone,  for  he  that 
had  brought  me  hither  had  left  me,  I  knew  not 
how  nor  where.  And  as  I  went  along,  I  heard 
■ome  saying  to  their  neighbours,  that  a  purpose 
was  determined  against  the  city,  but  they  laughed 
and  said,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  floods.*  And  I 
wandered  here  and  there,  till  at  the  western  gate 
of  the  city  I  met  a  very  aged  man.  And  he  first 
stared  curiously  at  me,  by  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  moon,  just  setting  in  the  west,  and  then  said, 

*  Whither  goest  thou,  my  son  ?  Thou  art  surely 
a  stranger  in  the  city  ;*  and  I  answered,  *  Yea,  fa- 
ther, I  am,  and  weary  with  long  wandering,  would 
fiun  repose,  though  it  were  on  a  couch  of  straw.' 
And  he  said,  *  Follow  me  ;*  and  I  followed  the 
aged  man.  And  after  a  certain  time,  he  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  large  and  princely  dwelling,  and 
knocking  thereat,  it  was  opened  by  a  young  and 
lovely  maiden." 

GHAPTEB  n. 

**  Thott  hasfr  told  a  fearful  tale,  my  Irad,  and  I 
thank  God,  who  hath  saved  thee  with  a  great  de- 
liverance irom  the  mouth  of  destruction.  But 
toll  me  more,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  heart  panteth 
and  trembieth  for  thy  sake,  as  the  wearied  deer 
for  the  brooks  of  water." 

**  Father,"  said  Irad,  "  the  maiden  who  met  me 
mt  the  door  was  beautiful  as  the  first  star  which 
oame  forth  from  the  clouds  of  the  flood  upon  the 
eye  of  Noah ;  Hke  that  star  as  it  shone  through  i 


the  scattering  darkness,  did  her  mild  blue  eye 

gleam  through  her  raven  locks.    Her  form  was 
erect,  yet  bending,  as  that  of  a  cedar  bowing  be- 
fore the  wind.     Her  brow  was  smooth,  and  high 
and  white.    She  blushed  as  she  saw  me,  a  stran- 
ger, and  I  saw  her  small  white  hand  tremble  as  it 
held    the  silver  lamp,   which  showed    me  her 
beauty.    And  I,  father,  felt  my  cheek,  too,  bum 
as  I  gazed  on  her,  for  such  lovclinesv  had  I  never 
seen  before,  no,  not  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  angels,  as  thou  sayest,  come  to  our  beds,  to 
look  at  us,  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  to  sow  sweet 
thoughts,  like  flowers,  upon  them.    She  led  our 
way  into  a  chamber,  large,  and  lighted  with  seven 
lamps,  and  then  escaped  from  my  sight.    The  old 
man  next  followed,  but,  after  an  hour*s  absence, 
returned  to  the  chamber,  and  while  he  set  bread 
and  wine  before  me,  I  wondered  as  I  gazed  at 
him,  with  a  great  admiration.     He  seemed  like  to 
one  whom  I  knew,  but  whose  name  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  remember,  till  at  last  I  found  it 
was  to  thee,  0,  father.     Yet,  oh,  his  face  was  far 
otherwise  than  thine  to  behold,  for  below  his  bald 
forehead  there  shone  eyes  bright  and  fearful  as 
those  of  the  serpent,  which  looked  at  me  as  if  they 
would  devour  me,  body  and  soul.     His  teeth  were 
all  uprooted,  save  one,   which  seemed  like  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar.     His  face  was  darker  far 
than  thine,  as  if  two  suns  had  long  shone  on  it. 
His  beard  hung  down  to  his  girdle,  and  was  white 
as  snow.    His  size  was  that  of  a  son  of  Anak. 
And  on  his  lips,  whi^h  seemed  larger  than  man's, 
there  was  a  smile  which  made  my  blood  cold,  and 
which  ran  to  and  iro  upon  his  face,  like  blue  light- 
ning upon  a  midnight  sky.    He  seemed  as  old  as 
Satan,  and  I  thought,  *  Is  this  the  enemy  of  God, 
whose  laughter,  as  the  last  man  was  drowned  in 
the  flood,  shook  the  ark,  and  was  heard  by  thee 
above  the  roar  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  V    But  I  ate  my  bread  and  drank  my  wine 
in  silence.    The  old  man,  too,  spoke  not  till  my 
meal  was  ended,  when  he  lifted  up  a  club  fit)m 
the  floor,  glared  on  me,  and  said,  *  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  art,  and  what  thou 
seekeHt  in  this  city.    Thy  name  is  Irad ;  thy  father 
(as  it  is  supposed)  is  Melchisedec,  whom  I  hate  as 
I  hate  the  gates  of  death.    Thou  bast  come  to  see 
the  daughters  of  the  land,  but  thou  shalt  never 
return  again.    As  sure  as  my  name  is  Caphtorim, 
shall  I  destroy  thee.    Hast  thou  not  leaped  into 
the  jaws  which  have  long  panted  to  devour  thee?* 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  rose  and  approached,  wheu  I 
fell  at  his  feet  and  cried  out,  '  Old  man,  for  the 
sake  of  Jehovah,  spare  ray  life,  for  verily  I  am  a 
peaceful  stranger.*    And  the  old  man  said,  with  a 
shriek  which  made  the  lamps  tremble,  *  Jehovah ! 
him  I  hate,  for  he  cursed  me,  and  drave  me  from 
my  people,  and  heated  his  sun  seven  times  hotter 
over  my  head,  and  made  my  children  curse  me, 
and  cursed  them  for  my  sake,  and — >but  I  have 
stirred  up  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  against  him,  and 
made  them  a  stench  in  his  nostrils,  a  fire  that 

bumeth  all  the  dav.    And  for  thee '    '^ 

ware,  0  Oaphtorim!*  I  exclaimed,  'of  the  pu^ 
pose  of  the  Lord  against  the  city,  lest  he  take 
thee  also  away  by  a  stroke.*  And  the  old  ma* 
drew  back,  and  leant  himself  npon  his  club,  and 
laughed  a  wild  and  hollow  laughter,  as  he  saidt 
*  Salem  hall  see  hell  as  soon  as  Sodom,  and  Xel- 
chisedec  perish  as  soon  as  Oaphtorim— -but  thoa 
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gt  least  must  cumber  my  ground  no  inore/    So 
saying,  he  struck  his  club  upon  the  floor,  and 
there  entered,  alas !  my  father,  not  the  beauteous 
maiden,  but  three  sons  of  Belial,  whose  faces  were 
black  as  a  coal,  and  they  were  all  in  stature  like 
the  seed  of  the  giants ;  and  he  cried,  *  Sons  of  tb« 
curse,  bind  this  perverse  boy,   and  carry  him  to 
roy  dungeon  till  he  die,  for  I  bare*  given  him  his 
ladt  bread  and  wine.    Yea,  and  he  has  seen  Tlrzah 
the  beautiful;  and  will  madden  with  hopeless  love, 
as  well  as  perish  in  hunger,  for  I  hated  him,  and 
bis  father,  and  his  God.     And  the  men  of  Belial 
seized  upon  me,  resisting  in  vain,  and  lifted  me 
in  their  arms,  and  carried  me  out  of  the  chamber 
which  was  lighted  up,  into  one  of  outer  darkness. 
And  there  they  wreathed  around  me  a  cord,  and 
I  felt  myself  descending  between  the  sides  of  a 
deep  pit ;  and  lo !  when  I  touched  the  ground,  the 
cord  was  cut  from  above,  and  I   was  alone.     I 
heard  them  laugh  as  they  left  me,  and  loud  above 
all  was  th€  laughter  of  the  old  man.    I  heard,  too, 
a  door  crashing  as  it  was  shut,  and  then  all  was 
silent.    Father,  I  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and 
the  more  when  I  stretched  my  hands  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  ah  I  there  were  dead  men^s  bones  on 
every  side,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  the  first 
who  bad  gone  down  into  that  prison-house.    But 
I  remembered  thee  and  thy  God,  and  I  prayed 
and  I  wept,  and  my  soul  came  unto  me  again ; 
and,  to  raise  me  above  the  mire,  I  made  me  a 
pile  of  the  dead  men^s  bones,  and  I  sat  upon  it, 
and  I  slept,  and  my  sleep  was  sweet  unto  me ; 
yea,  even  there,  with  the  side  of  the  pit  for  my 
pillow.    Two  days  passed  away,  and  I  found  hun- 
ger gnawing  my  bowels  like  a  worm,  when  I 
hearkened  and  heard,  and  first  a  door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  then  there  were  steps  like  the  steps 
of  men,  and  then  for  a  season  there  was  silence. 
And  then  a  torch  flashed  on  the  top  of  the  pit, 
and  I  saw  a  vessel  descending  toward  me,  and 
there  came  a  voice  saymg,  ^  Arise  and  eat'    I 
arose  at  the  voice.    I  opened  the  vessel,  and  be- 
hold it  was  a  dish  of  salt  and  savoury  meat ;  and  I 
ate  it  gladly.    But  I  began  to  thirst  and  cried 
out,  *Give  me  also  to  drink.'    And  lo!  the  ves- 
sel was  taken  up,  and  after  a  season  was  returned 
to  me ;  but,  when  I  opened  the  lid,  there  was  not 
in  it  a  drop  of  wine  or  of  water  to  coolVy  tongue. 
And  the  cords  were  drawn  up  again  speodily,  and 
I  heard  another  hoarse  laugh,  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  the  fiuse  of  the  old  man  grinning  down  upon 
me,  and  he  cried,  '  Thirst  on  till  we  meet  again ;' 
and  the  torches  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
bolts  of  the  door  were  shut,  and  I  was  left  alone 
snd  burning  with  thirst  in  the  dungeon  of  dead 
men's  bones.    Father,  it  would  grieve  thy  spirit 
to  tell  thee  how  I  ran  about  the  pit  in  misery, 
hov  I  shouted  in  agony,  and  was  fain  to  eat  of 
the  wet  living  creatures  that  I  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dungeon,  amidst  the  mire.    Another 
^y  passed,  and  I  lived  still,  bat  was  desirous  now 
to  die,  and  thought,  indeed,  that  my  end  was  near, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  great  sound,  as  it  many 
thunders  were  under  my  feet,  and  the  sides  of  the 
pit  were  moved,-  and  the  dead  men's  bones  shook 
voundme.    I  raised  myself  straightway  from  the 
sleep  of  death  that  was  pasdng  orer  me,  and 
stood  up.    I  beard  dreadful  sounds,  as  of  fear, 
from  the  chambers  of  the  house,  and  then  there 
VM  deepolence.    But  surely  now  the  hour  of 


my  deliverance  was  fully  come.  For  the  bolts  of 
the  chamber  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  step,  light 
as  the  dance  of  rain-drops,  was  heard,  and  a  torch 
flashed  again  down  the  sides  of  the  pit;  but  there 
appeared  beside  it,  not  now  the  face  of  the  old 
man,  but,  blessed  be  the  God  of  Melcbizedec! 
that  of  the  fair  maiden  whom  I  had  seen  at  the 
beginning.  She  let  down  to  me  a  light  ladder, 
and  I  rose  on  it  in  haste  to  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon.  And  she  said,  for  she  bore  with  her  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  '  Eat  and  drink 
and  then  flee  for  thy  life.'  And  while  I  ate  and 
drank,  and  my  strength  came  to  me,  she  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a  great  earthquake,  which 
had  shaken  all  the  dwellings  in  Sodom,  and  driven 
all  the  people  in  terror  into  the  streets;  that 
Caphtorim  and  his  servants  were  there,  but  would 
peradventure  speedily  return ;  that  she  had  pur< 
posed  to  save  me,  or  to  perish  with  me,  and  had 
tarried  in  the  dwelling,  but  that  I  must  now  de* 
part.  Father,  I  besought  her  to  flee  with  me, 
but  she  said  *  Xay ;'  and  while  I  waited,  and  im- 
plored her  to  escape  from  the  accursed  city,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  old  man  crying  to  his  com« 
panious  without  the  gate,  *  Surely  the  bitterness 
of  death  is  past,'  an^thcn  I  knew  that  I  must  es- 
cape and  flee.  The  maiden  brought  me  to  a  door 
leading  out  secretly  to  the  street,  and,  as  she 
bade  me  ha«te,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 
I  kissed  her,  and  plunged  into  the  night;  and  lo! 
I  have  now  returned  into  thy  beloved  dwelling, 
and  trust  that  I  have  received  grace  in  thy  sight. 

OHAPTSR  III. 

All  that  night  was  peaceful  under  the  roof-tree 
of  Mclchisedec.  The  youth  slept  as  if  he  had 
never  slept  before,  so  profound  was  his  draught 
of  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.  The  old  man 
dreamed  long  before  he  slept,  As  he  gazed  on  the 
youthful  form  of  the  slumbering  Irad,  and  after 
he  slept,  continued  long  to  dream  of  his  darli% 
child.  But,  when  at  last  the  morning  came,  behold 
Irad  was  not  in  thei  dwelling!  Melchisedec's 
heart  sunk  witbin  him,  and  he  said,  **  Surely  I  am 
bereaved  of  my  only  son.  Whither  can  he  have 
again  strayed  ?  Is  it,  alas !  after  the  eyes  of  her 
whom  he  saw  in  the  house  of  him  whom  I  know 
but  too  well,  and  who  hates  me  with  a  perfect 
hatred  ?"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  aroso  and  looked 
southward  over  the  plain.  But  all  was  empty  and 
solitary.  And  as  the  hour  for  his  daily  worship 
of  God  had  come,  he  betook  himself  to  the  roof  of 
his  house,  and  looking  to  the  east,  threw  himself 
on  his  face,  worshipped  Jehovah,  and  mingled 
with  it  a  prayer  for  Irad,  his  lost  child,  and  came 
down,  ana,  after  partaking  of  his  morning  meal 
of  pulse  and  milk,  went  forth  to  judee  his  people, 
as  aforetime,  in  the  midst  of  tne  uttle  town  of 
SaleoL 

But  where  was  Irad  ?  He  had  risen,  and  had 
gone  forth  to  look  abroad  at  sunrise,  when  he  is 
aware  of  three  men  passing  south-westward  along 
the  ridgy  rise  of  the  hills.  As  they  pass,  they  fix 
their  eyes  upon  Melchisedec's  dwelling,  and  these 
eyes  to  Irad  seem,  although  turned  away  fi-om  the 
sun,  to  be  of  burning  fire.  But,  as  he  looks,  they 
revert  southward  their  gaze,  and  turn  southward 
their  eager  and  quickening  steps,  till  in  the  dis- 
tance they  seem  as  one  man  croesing  the  outline 
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of  the  mountain,  and  disappearing  from  view.  *'  I 
must  follow/'  said  the  youth,  and  after. returning 
and  kissing  softly  the  lips  of  Melchisodec,  he 
bursts  away  in  pursuit  of  the  three.  On  surmount- 
ing the  hill,  and  looking  below,  there  spreads  out 
before  his  eye  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  become  more 
precipitous  and  towering  where  on  the  south-east 
they  divide  the  plain  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  devoted  cities.  Flocks  and  herds  are 
grazing  on  it,  and  in  the  centre  there  stands  a  tent, 
with  many  smaller  dwellings  scattered  behind  it, 
and  a  venerable  man  seated  under  a  sycamore, 
which  casts  its  cool  shadow  over  the  door.  As 
the  mysterious  three  draw  near,  the  old  man  arises, 
runs  forward  to  meet  them,  and  bows  himself 
down  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  then  rushes  back 
towards  the  tent;  and,  after  brief  stay,  re- 
appears, hasting  toward  the  herd,  and  takes  thence 
a  calf,  gives  it  to  a  young  man  to  dress  it,  takes 
butter  and  milk,  and  sets  it  before  the  strangers, 
and  they  eat,  or  seem  to  eat.  While  all  this  is 
being  done,  Irad  with  fear  and  haste  creeps  for- 
ward from  one  bush  to  another,  till  he  has  reached 
a  covert  whence  he  can  both  see  and  hear  clcarlv. 

The  appearance  of  Abraham,  whom  Irad  had 
seen  before  when  Melchisedec  gave  him  bread  an  J 
wine  after  the  battle  of  the  plain,  was  that  of  one 
younger  far  than  Melchisedec  or  Caphtorira,  and 
Beemed  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  older  than  it  wa  J. 
Long  and  bushy,  although  grey,  were  his  locks, 
and  descended  to  his  girdle.  A  mountain  of 
snow,  rising  amid  forests,  was  his  forehead.  His 
eye  was  dark  as  death,  yet  mild  as  spring.  His 
stature  was  lofty,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  two  now 
spoken  of,  wtis  not  bent  at  all  by  time :  it  was 
erect  as  a  pillar  of  palm.  And  while  might  and 
majesty  moved  in  every  step,  a  smile  of  ineffable 
repose,  as  if  born  from  sonip.  glorious  vision  for 
ever  before  his  view,  lay  on  his  lips,  nay,  seem- 
ed to  circulate  over  him  all.  His  eye,  his  head, 
his  lips,  his  stature,  seemed  to  look  upward  and 
Wrward ;  even  when  he  bowed  in  reverence  before 
the  messengers  of  Heaven,  it  was  as  if  the  faith 
and  fatherhood  of  a  million  of  saints  were  gather- 
ed into  his  face  and  his  bearing. 

Seated  under  the  same  sycamore  were  the 
strange  three ;  and  Irad  wondered,  as  he  turned 
from  Abraham  to  gaze  at  their  faces  and  forms, 
which  were  not  like  those  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Clear  and  distinct  above  were  their  three  faces, 
radiant,  mild,  piercing,  softer  than  woman,  strong- 
er than  man,  subtler  than  a  shade,  and  yet  more 
firm  and  fervid  than  a  sun  shining  in  his  strength 
with  perfect  purity,  blended  with  grace,  and  with 
aspects  which  would  have  been  terrific  to  repulsion 
and  dismay  to  a  dweller  in  Sodom,  but  were  to 
Irad  and  Abraham  as  attractive  as  awful.  As  to 
age,  they  seemed  to  "  wear  with  difference  the 
co-equal  brightness  of  fadeless  youth."  One  face 
had  more  of  leonine  grandeur  in  its  lines ;  a 
second  more  of  infantine  loveliness,  and  the  third 
more  of  the  piercing  visage  of  an  eagle.  But  when 
they  looked,  their  three  faces  rayed  out  one 
meaning,  and  when  they  spoke,  their  voices,  which 
were  musically  sweet,  yet  strong  as  a  lion's  voice, 
seemed  one  harmony  woven  from  three  consenting 
chords,  like  the  voices  of  three  streams  mectiDg 
at  eventide. 

Irad  with  eager  ear  listened  to  the  conTereation 


between  them  and  Abraham,  heard  them  predict 
that  Sarah,  his  wife,  was  to  have  a  son ;  heard 
Sarah  laughing  in  scorn  witlun  the  tent;  saw  a 
majestic  shade  of  anger  passing  over  the  faces  of 
the  three  once  and  again  as  she  denies  that  she 
had  laughed,  and  heard  them  renew  the  promise. 
But  now  the  meal  is  over,  the  sun  is  sinking  to- 
ward the  west;  the  guests  arise,  and  Abraham 
departs  a  little  way  with  them.  And  as  Sarah 
again  retires  into  the  tent,  Irad  glides  past  the 
door,  and,  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  follows 
their  southward  steps.  At  length  they  reach  the 
suummit  of  a  hill,  commanding  the  course  of  t|ie 
Jordan,  the  plain,  and  the  smoke  of  the  cities, 
rising  up  in  the  still  evening  air  like  a'  blood-red 
canopy.  Here  they  pause,  as  if  to  part,  and  Irad, 
throwing  himself  down  below  a  tree  half-way  up 
the  ascent,  witnesses  a  scene  which  thrilled  his 
being  to  its  foundation. 

More  than  mortal,  as  they  stand  on  the  hill,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  dying  day,  seem  the  statures 
of  the  men.  But  suddenly,  as  they  talk  to  Abra- 
ham, a  bright  mist 'hides  them  from  Irad's  view, 
then  rises  up  towards  heaven,  dilating  and  deep- 
ening as  it  ascends — forms  next  into  the  likeness 
of  mighty  wheels,  flashing  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  which  change,  and  interchange,  and 
mingle — ^and  the  three  faces  re-appear  from  the 
midst  of  a  confusion  of  glory  half-way  up  toward 
the  zenith,  looking  down  with  solemn  and  stead- 
fast aspect  upon  Abraham,  who  has  fallen  upon 
his  face  in  wonder  and  in  worship,  Irad,  whisper- 
ing to  himself,  "It  is  the  glory  of  the  great 
Jehovah,**  faints  in  terror  away. 

When  restored  to  himself,  the  sun  has  set,  the 
large  stars  of  the  oriental  night  are  out,  but  seem 
dim  in  that  blaze  of  glory  which  is  still  shining, 
and  in  those  faces  which,  like  three  mighty  planets 
touching  each  other,  form  the  centre  of  its  bright- 
ne&s.  Between  Irad  and  this  unspeakable  glory, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  wheels  and  the  faces, 
kneels,  with  reverent  looks  and  hands  clasped  in 
supplication,  a  man.  It  is  Abraham ;  and  as  Trad 
listens,  he  hears  him,  with  strong  crying  and  sobs, 
pleading  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  thunder  which  is  answering  at  intervals 
his  words.  Irad  can  only  gather  that  Sodom  is  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  morrow,  unless  ten  righteona 
persons  be  found  therein.  And  then  there  is  a 
stir  amid  the  still  glory,  and  a  noise  as  the  noise 
of  a  host  is  heard,  and  the  vast  wheels  lift  up 
themselves  and  become  wings,  stretching  out  to 
the  ends  of  heaven,  and  with  eyes  on  each  wing, 
and  the  pomp  moves  slowly  upward,  and  the  faces 
fade  as  they  ascend,  and  the  stars  are  again  clear, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  passed  utterly 
away.  Abraham,  with  dejected  look,  returns  to- 
ward his  place,  and  the  youth  could  have  touched 
the  hem  of  his  mantle,  as  he  came  down  the  hill 
with  lingcrinjT  step.  But  when  he  has  passed,  Irad 
leaps  up  and  says  alone  to  himself,  **Oiily  ion 
persons.  I  shall  yet  save  the  city,  or  perish  with 
it  and  with  hkr.*'  And,  thus  crying,  he  leaps 
like  a  desperate  man  into  the  southern  darkness, 
and  hies  towards  Zoar. 

(To  be  continited.) 

The  man  who  anticipates  too  much  in  the  fu- 
ture, loses  the  present ;  he  looks  before  him,  and 
has  his  pocket  picked. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

A    VALX    or    NSW     TOSK    STATE. 
BY   "BRRa" 

It  Is  Ghristmafl  Eve ;  and  mankind  from  th«  cas- 
tie  to  the  eottage  have  turned  care  out  of  doors. 
The  **Tule  Log^  bums  brightly  upon  many  a 
hearth — and  its  red  beams  flash  joyfully  upon 
many  a  young  and  rosy  cheek.  Families  long 
sondered,  are  again  for  the  happy  moment  united. 
The  grey-haired  sire,  no  less  than  his  light-hearted 
graadchtid,  feels  the  genial  influence  of  the  hour, 
the  gladdening  light  of  ^at  bra^e  old  yule  log 
has  struck  twenty  years  from  the  ages  of  the 
oldest  Kot  young  men  and  maidens  only,  but 
old  men  and  matrons,  fathers  and  husbands, 
mothers  and  wives,  all  seem  to  have  gone  mad 
together,  and  are  chitdren  again.  Many  a  merry 
joke  and  gay  laugh  goes  round,  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood  are  recalled;  old,  half-forgotten 
tales  are  told ;  a  thousand  grie&  are  forgotten ; 
poverty,  that  dread  phantom  which  pursueth 
many,  feels  for  the  time  that  his  power  is  gone. 
The  old  year  is  on  his  last  legs,  with  all  bis  sor- 
rows, and  all  his  joys ;  let  him  go  !  We  bear  him 
DO  ill-will  I  We  wUl  light  him  out  with  a  rousing 
fire;  breathe  one  sigh  over  the  hopes  he  has 
withered,  and  light  up  a  thousand  new  ones  to 
hail  the  coming  of  the  dawning  year. 

Sach  is  the  scene  within;  but  without,  the 
night  is  dark,  dreary  and  dismaL  The  rain  pat- 
ten heavily  upon  the  fallen  leaves,  and  murmurs 
boanely  like  the  rushing  of  a  distant  torrent, 
through  the  desolate  branches  of  the  leafless  trees. 
There  is  but  little  wind,  and  that  little  seems 
unhappy,  and  wanders  moaning  almost  inaudibly, 
like  a  homeless  outcast,  from  hill  to  hill,  without 
rest  or  peace.  Few  would  be  out  willingly  in 
Rich  anight;  but  on  Ghrismas  Eve,  none;  and 
yet  there  is  an  old  man  muffled  to  the  eyes,  sit- 
ting bolt  upright  upon  his  ambling  nag,  the 
Buddy  road  splashing  and  glancing  beneath  his 
hone's  feet,  and  the  drenching  rain  dripping  in 
tiny  rivulets  from  his  slouched  hat  as  he  jogs 
tbng.  Who  may  this  be,  who  on  such  a  night 
of  festivity,  and  at  an  age  when  he  ought  to 
know  better,  is  toiling  on  through  the  thidc  dark- 
ness? Is  it  not  a  holiday  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  master  and  the  labourer?  And  ean 
there  be  any  work  which  might  not  have  been 
pot  off— any  journey  which  misfat  not  have  been 
dehyed  until  the  morrow?  Or  is  this  some 
wretched  slave  of  gold,  who,  unblest  by  the 
toothing  tenderness  of  a  partner,  or  the  gentle 
cndeanneDts  of  a  family  as  he  sinks  into  the  vale 
of  yeaif^  knows  no  difference  between  his  weary 
tOL.  u.— B 


days,  save  by  the  amount  of  paltry  gain  which 
each  succeeding  one  adds  to  his  mouldering  hoard  ? 
0  judge  not  too  harshly,  too  hastily!— he  is  a 
husband  and  a  father,  nor  these  only  in  name ; 
but  one  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities.  This  night 
alone  of  all  the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  £unily 
custom,  ever  religiously  observed,  have  all  his 
children  gathered  around  him  again.  There  is 
but  one  man  in  the  community,  who  at  such  a 
time  and  on  such  a  night,  would  relinquish  his 
cosy  easy-chair  amidst  the  bosom  of  bis  family, 
to  prosecute  a  lonely  and  toilsome  journey  through 
the  dreary  and  broken  roads,  "  the  doctor."  One 
only  inducement  which  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
do  so— a  conviction  that  it  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him.* 

Not,  let  it  be  understood,  a  duty  to  his  family 
or  to  himself;  like  the  majority  of  his  profession, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  he  is 
poor,  but  by  no  means  destitute ;  and  the  wants 
of  his  fisunily  or  himself,  no  longer  require  as 
they  have  too  often  done,  that  he  should  expose 
his  now  aged  head  upon  such  a  night,  to  the 
inclement  weather,  or  leave  his  Bodal  and  happy 
hearth  to  obtain  for  those  who  are  dependant 
upon  him,  necessary  food.  No  1 — it  is  his  duty 
to  his  neighbor,  the  exercise  of  charity,  which 
alone  could  turn  him  out  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. No  fee,  however  tempting,  would  for  its 
own  sake  have  proved  a  sufficient  consideration. 
His  heart  is  richer  than  his  hand ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  he  has  sufiered  from  the  ingratitude 
of  his  species,  and  few  have  had  a  better  insight 
into  the  human  heart,  his  own  has  ever  over* 
flowed  with  kindness  and  charity  towards  them, 
and  is  still,  as  ever,  ready  to  attend  to  the  mean- 
est call  of  the  wretched  and  destitute. 

He  is  thinking, — that  old  man,  jogging  along 
in  the  dreary  solitude ;  thinking  of  tiie  time,  when 
with  high  hopes  and  higher  honors,  a  light  heart 
and  a  lighter  purse,  he  embarked  upon  the  tide  of 
life.  He  had  high  and  noble  aspirations  then: 
what  would  he  not  accomplish  upon  earth  ?  he 
has  higher,  nobler  aspirations  now — ^but  his  hopes 
point  not  to  earth,  but  to  Heaven.  He  is  think- 
ing of  all  that  he  has  suffered  and  undergone  in 
the  arduous  prosecution  of  the  profession,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  since  then.  Of  the  men- 
tal solitude  in  which  for  many  years  be  dwelt,  an 
alien  amongst  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people, 
who,  unable  to  appredate  his  talents  and  abilities, 
jealous  of  the  race  from  whence  he   sprung, 

*  "  Erro"  most  pardon  us  for  reminding  him  that  tha 
Clergy  of  every  Chrisiiiin  commaniou  have  always  been, 
and  ever  will  l>e,  found  as  ready  and  williiif  to  brave  tba 
storm,  at  the  call  of  duty,  aa  the  Doctor— aH  honor  to  both 
liw  so  dolng.'£i». 
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and  incompetent  to  fbrm  suitable  associates  Ibr 
one  of  a  highly  odtiYated  mind,  were  yet  in  their 
narrow-mindedness  ready  enough  to  impute  to  him 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable  motiTee,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  quibble  to  rob  him  of  the 
hard  earned  fruits  of  his  labor. 

He  is  thinking  of  the  weary  days  and  nights  of 
toil,  which  have  prematurely  blanched  hishahrand 
sapped  his  constitution ;  of  his  wrestlings  with 
poverty,  and  all  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He 
is  thinking  of  the  many  around  him,  who,  with  half 
the  education,  ability  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  feels  himself  endowed,  have  long  since  out- 
stripped him  in  the  race — and  while  he  is  yet  in 
'  bis  old  age,  reaping  a  scanty  competence  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  are  revelling  in  wealth 
*  which  they  have  attahied  by  a  far  shorter  and 
eaf«i"r  road ;  but  he  envies  them  not — ^he  would 
go  through  it  all  again  for  the  love  wliich  he  bears 
to  his  own  glorious  profession.  Ko  one  knows 
better  than  himself,  that  death  is  not  the  end  of 
life,  but  only  a  short  and  necessary  change  through 
which  a  higher,  loftier  life  must  be  attained.  He 
has  educated  his  children  as  he  himself  was  edu* 
cated,  and,  eadi  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
particular  genius  is  fighting  his  own  way  upwards 
through  the  labyrinthine  mases  of  this  sublunary 
worid :  and  what  cares  he  now  for  wealth  ?  The 
few  and  simple  wants  which  a  life  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation has  allowed  to  beoome  necessaries  are  easily 
supplied ;  ahd  in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  know- 
'  ledge,  and  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  study,  he 
'can  pass  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown,  as  he  has 
'lived  and  labored,  through  the  few  short  and 
tranquil  days  which  yet  lie  betwtaen  him  and  the 
g^ave. 

What  then  should  oast  a  gloom  upon  his  brow, 
•.^what,  for  the  moment,  cause  that  shadow  of 
discontent  and  annoyance  to  flit  across  his  usually 
placid  face  ?  Bitter  reflections  leave  th^  impress 
there— «nd  this  is  the  cause  of  them. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  this  degenerate  age  and 
country,  and  one  of  the  most  pregnant  signs  of  its 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  to  slight  and  throw  re- 
proach   upon    his    office.     Men,    contemptible 
ft-om  their  ignorance;  formidable  fVom  their  politi- 
cal influence ;  the  most  worthless,  unprincipled 
and  designing  of  mankind,  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  assume  his  hard  earned  title  and  honors. 
And  the  State  Legislature,  blindly  believing  that 
the   popular  principles,  can  be  as  readily  and 
appropriately,  applied  to  intellectnal  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  as  to 
the  sile  of  butter  and  bacon,  of  which  they  know 
much,  have  endeavoured  to  sink  him  below  his 
level,  by  placing  these  upon  the  same  apparent 


footing  as  himself,  in  the  social  scale.  He  knows* 
for  he  is  not  a  fool,  that  to  do  this  in  reality,  is 
impossible ; — the  story  of  the  daw  in  borrowed 
plumes  is  familiar  to  him,  and  he  knows  that  no 
amount  of  eagle's  feathers  will  enable  a  corbie  to 
soar  upwards  to  the  sun.  He  feels  that  the  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  of  the  country  are  with 
him — that  no  legislative  enactment  can'  taint  his 
fair  fame.  But  he  feels  justiy,  that  the  noble  and 
useful  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  himself 
as  an  individual,  though  humble  member  thereof, 
has  been  grossly  itgured.  With  high  minded  and 
intelligent  statesmen,  he  might  hope  to  be  heard ; 
but  he  cannot,  in  his  old  age,  stoop  to  the  low 
trickery  and  underhanded  means,  which  it  would 
be  neceflsai7  for  him  to  adopt,  in  order  to  meet  his 
opponents  upon  their  own  ground.  He  cannot 
hope  to  convert  the  senate-house  into  a  platform 
of  common-sense  and  intelligence,  upon  which 
alone  he  can  make  a  stand — he  feels  that  he  has 
no  redress ;  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  have  placed  humbug  and  quackery 
at  a  premium,  and  plain,  straightforward  honesty 
and  sterling  integrity  at  a  discount ;  he  is  disgusted 
at  the  indignity  which  has  been  offered  to  him — 
and  the  insult  rankles  in  his  bosom. 

But  he  has  been  trtdned  in  the  school  of  advers- 
ity;  he  is  no  stranger  to  neglect  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  he  has  learnt  to  look  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  that  of  his  fellow  men,  for  a  just  appreciation 
of  his  labors ;  and  as  he  plods  wearily  on,a  brighter 
and  hapi^er  expression  chases  the  sliadows  from 
his  thoughtful  brow,  and  he  enjoys  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  that  true  and  genuine  satisfitetion, 
which  in  the  present  ]n8tance,a8  in  too  many  others, 
is  likely  to  be  the  only  reward  or  remuneration  of 
his  toiL 

He  has  some  distance  yet  to  travel,  nearly  nine 
miles  altogether  from  his  home ;  and  the  night  is 
so  dark,  and  the  roads  so  nearly  impassable,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  go  on  horse*back,  as  the  only 
probable  way  of  ultimately  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. A  few  paces  behind  liim,  upon  a  bare-backed 
poney,  his  ragged  clothes  scarcely  sheltering  his 
shivering  limbs  from  the  pelting  shower,  and  his 
red,  undothed  feet,  kicking  vigorously  at  the  spare 
rides  of  his  shaggy  poney,  as  he  urges  him  to  keep 
up  with  his  better  mounted  companion.  Is  the 
urchin  who  has  threaded  those  dreary  patiis, 
beibre,  that  night,  in  search  of  the  Doctor. 

We  will  pass  over  the  intervening  miles  quicker 

t)ian  they  were  accomplished  by  our  venerable 

^end,  and  conduct  our  readers  at  onoe  to  the  doer 

of  the  amall  and  rude  log  hut,  upon  whose  latoh 

1  Iris  hand  is  now  kid  in  the  act  of  entering. 

^     It  is  a  dnmksrd's  home :  in  which  short,  simile 
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and  expressive  sentence,  we  hare  presented  a 
Tivid  picture  of  the  nearest  approach  to  a  hell  up- 
on earth.  Christmas  eve,  the  most  joyous  evemng 
of  the  year,  caits  no  gleam  of  happiness  within 
that  wretched  and  dismal  abode.  Heaven  hath 
abandoned  it  and  its  wretched  owner ;  and  virtu- 
ous Earth,  and  all  who  dwell  upon  her,  following 
as  they  usually  do  in  the  footsteps  of  the  crowd, 
have  long  since  with  a  sigh  of  very  equivocal 
charity  given  them  over  to  perdition.  The  door 
opens,  and  we  enter  with  him. 

The  hat  contains  but  one  room,  enclosed  by 
four  outside  rough,  unhewn  log  walls,  imperfectly 
chinked!  with  clay  and  moss.    There  is  no  ceiling, 
save  what  is  formed  by  the  slabs  which  compose 
the  gabled  rooi^  now  bhick,  grimy  and  smoke- 
stained.    There  is  a  large  uncouth  stone  fireplace 
and  chimney,  with  a  few  decaying  brands  smoking 
apoo  the  broken  hearth,  all  that  is  left  of  a  fire 
apparently  made  up  many  hoars  ago.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  desolate  and  cheerless  than  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  apartment,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
—and  it  is  stlent  as  the  grave — ^the  only  sound 
that  is  heard  as  we  enter,  being  the  solitary,  dis- 
mal drip,  drip,  dripping  of  the  rain  drops  which 
have  found  easy  entrance  through  the  insuffici- 
ent roof;  and  yet  even  here  may  be  traced  by 
the  flickering  and  uncertain  light  of  the  dying  fire, 
some  attempt  at  tidiness  and  order.      A  rough 
pme  stand  of  the  rudest  and  most  unfinished  work- 
manship, bearing  evident  traces  of  its  baring  been 
mannfactarcd  by  a  novice  in  the  joiners  art,  occu- 
pies one  comer ;  and  here,  with  an  effort  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  the  dilapidated  china 
and  crockery  of  the  household  has  been  carefully, 
even  tastefully  arranged;    the  least  shattered 
pieces  filling  the  most  prominent  places ;  and  all, 
from  the  broken  pUites  and  cups,  here  and  there 
introdaced  to  fill  up  some  hiatus  in  the  arrange- 
ment, to  the  rough  pine  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  are  scrupalously  neat  and  clean.    But  every 
little  attempt  which  has  been  made  towards  a  look 
of  cooafort,  serves  only  by  its  lamentable  insuffi- 
ciency to  give  the  whole  interior  a  more  dreary 
and  forioro  appearance.    Within  a  little  crib  upon 
the  floor,  made  by  nailing  four  rough  boards 
together  at  the  comers,  and  evidently  constructed 
by  the  arohitect  of  the  cupboard,  whoever  that 
night  be,  are  sleeping  two  children,  somewhere 
about  the  ages  of  two  and  three  respectively,  upon 
a  straw  bed ;  they  are  tumbled  together  as  if  they 
had  cfimbed  in  of  their  own  aceord,  and  had  fallen 
taleep  in  the  first  poation  they  feQ  bto;  their 
ngged  dresses  whidi  they  st^  wear,  showing 
^wever,  many  tmequirocal  maakM  of  havtaig  been 
Mitehed  ted  iMnded  to  tht  Utmost  Iwvrfs  4f 


possibility.  The  doctor^s  eye,  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  glanced  rapidly  over  the  room  as  he 
entered.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  it, 
and  towards  it  his  eye,  after  a  momentary  survey 
of  the  objects  we  have  described,  turned  inquir- 
ingly as  he  closed  the  door.  A  female  form  was 
lying  upon  it,  but  no  voice  greeted  him  as  ihe 
entered.  He  closed  the  door  silently ;  he  had  a 
heart  even  for  her  affliction,  and  thinking  that 
worn  out  nature  might  at  last  have  yielded  to 
sleep,  he  stole  noiselessly  tp  the  bed  side.  One 
single  glance  served  to  remove  all  doubt — Death 
had  beem  there  before  him,  and  his  practiced  eye 
too  surely  recognised  at  the  first  hasty  glance,  the 
ineffaceable  footmarks  he  had  left  upon  that  pale 
and  sorrowful  countenance.  Tes,  alone  ill  the 
dreary  solitude  of  that  lonely  hut,  the  young  and 
tender  being  before  him,  had  met  the  grim  tyrant 
face  to  face,  and  yielded  up  her  soid  to  Ood  I 
Scenes  of  suffering,  sorrow  and  distress  were  fiuni- 
liar  as  household  words;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  terrible,  so  oppressive,  in  the  silent  lone- 
liness of  that  desolate  abode,  tenanted  only  l^ 
unconscious  infimts  and  the  sleeping  dead ;  some- 
thing which  so  cried  aloud  for  sympathy  to  his 
heart,  in  that  cold,  fixed,  appealing  eye,  turned 
in  its  upward,  stony,  dying  gaze  towards  Heaven, 
that  involuntarily  as  the  sad  picture  of  forsaken 
misery  met  his  gaie,  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  and  wept, 

Alas!  poor  Mary  I  The  kindly  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  one  generous  heart  might  a  few  short 
hours  ago  have  saved  thee.  Thine  was  not  an 
inevitable  death— but  the  wailings  of  thy  untold 
sufferings  fell  only  upon  the  insensible  ears  of 
Bolitnde  and  night  And  on  the  eve  of  that 
blessed  day  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  upon 
earth  to  save  sinners,  no  hand  save  that  of  a  fee- 
ble old  man  was  put  forth  to  help  thet$^--and  time, 
the  irredeemable  time,  had  been  wasted  in  delays,, 
ere  he  could  bring  thee  succour. 

As  such  harrowing  refiections  forced  them*^ 
selves  upon  him,  the  door  again  opened ;  and  tho- 
ragged,  barefooted  boy,  drenched  and  dripping, 
from  the  wintry  storm, whom  we  have  already  men«- 
tioned,  entered  the  room,  and  walked  towards  the 
hearth,  where,  after  shaking  himself  like  a  New- 
foundland dog  ftwh  from  a  river,  he  stooped 
down,   imd    gathering   together   the   decaying 
brands,  scattered  about,  began  making  op  the  fire., 
flis  mission  bad  been  accomplished,  the  doctor 
brought ;  and  he  felt  easy  in  his  mind,  though 
his  bodily  circumstances  were  anything  but  com 
Ibrtable.    A  good  fire,  however,  would  soon  im- 
part  new  warmth  to  his  chilled  timbs,  and  reanl- 
iMtv  liitdiippiBg  hBdy,«BdfaeraBe  firombjs  kneefe 
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with  the  apparent  intention  of  bringing  more  wood 
from  without  to  kindle  ap  the  fire.  Just  then, 
the  deathly  silence  of  the  place  seemed  to  rouse 
him,  and  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  towards  the  motion- 
less bed,  where  the  woman  lay. 

She  was  his  sister ;  and  they  were  orphans  and 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  whose  language  and 
manners  mocked  them  with  a  semblance  of  their 
own.  Poor  child  I  instead  of  being  the  mother  of 
a  fiuuily,  she  ought  even  yet  to  haye  been  a  light- 
hearted,  joyous  maiden.  She  was  scarcely  twenty, 
and  had  married  as  too  many  young  girls  marry, 
knowing  little  of  the  character  of  him  to  whom 
she  gare  herself.  The  passion  he  once  felt  or 
professed  towards  her,  had  long  since  yielded  to 
one  of  a  baser,  fiercer  and  more  degrading  nature, 
the  passion  for  drink.  PoTcrty  had,  as  it  ever 
does,  followed  closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  vice, 
as  ravens  in  the  wake  of  slaughter.  The  moral 
man  had  fallen,  and  was  destroyed  utterly ;  and  a 
hellish,  sensual,  devilish  incarnation  of  all  the 
worst  passions  of  man's  evil  nature,  was  all  upon 
which  the  delicate,  broken-hearted  wife  and 
mother  had  now  to  rest. 

And  yet,  she  had  struggled  onward,  hopefnllyv 
cheerfuUy,  lovingly;  for  heWs  was  the  age  of  hope ; 
and  love,  once  an  inmate  of  that  fair  and  gentle 
bosom  became  its  inhabitant  for  ever.  Once  she 
had  been  mistress  of  a  more  suitable  abode ; — but 
it  had  flitted  with  their  falling  fortunes,  as  her 
besotted  husband  vank  dally  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  unfathomable  slough,  whose  ways  go  down  to 
hell,  and  its  paths  unto  the  dead ;  until  scorned 
and  forsaken  by  all  her  acquaintances,  for  the  very 
love  she  still  bore  to  him,  pure,  bright  and  hope- 
fiil  as  ihe  love  of  an  angel,  she  had  at  last  been 
reduced  to  take  refuge  in  this  wretched,  deserted 
hovel,  for  shelter  for  herself  and  her  babes. 

Winter,  Relayed  longer  than  usual,  was  now 

rapidly  approaching,  and  yet  another  life  than 

her  own  beat  withux  her  bosom.    Ruin  and  beg^ 

gvy  were  upon  her.    She  dared  not  look  upon 

ihe  future.    Like  Mariana: 

*''  Ber  tears  fell  with  the  dews  of  eveo, 
Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried ; 
She  coald  not  look  on  the  sweet  Heaven, 
Either  at  mom  or  eventide," 

But  she  strove  not  to  despair.  With  her  own 
frail  and  delicate  hands  had  she,  she  herself,  made 
that  little  cupboard  and  crib,  with  no  other  aid 
than  that  of  her  little  brother,  and  given  to  the 
wretched  habitation  what  litUe  semblance  of 
comfort  it  possessed;  and  arraying  her  neat  little 
person  in  the  well-saved  clothes  of  a  better  time. 
She  had  that  day,  happy  Ghristmas  day,  hallowed 
10  her  gentle  heart  by  happy  memories  of  old, 
awaited  pakieiitlj  the  comiiig  of  h«r  haabcnd, 


hoping  and  intending  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
recall  him  to  a  sense  of  the  misery  to  which  his 
evil  ways  were  leading  them. 

The  sun  had  fettled  gloomily  amidst  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  upon  the  westward  verge  of 
heaven ;  darkness  was  winging  its  way  towards 
the  earth,  and  a  few  heavy  pattering  rain  drops 
were  beginning  to  fall  with  a  hollow  sound  upon 
the  roof,  when  stumbling  heavily  towards  the 
door  of  his  abode,  the  drunkard  raised  the  latch 
and  entered  his  home. 

Poor,  wretched,  debauched  victim  of  intenip^ 
ranee,  of  moral  insanity  ;  already  hath  the  idiotcy 
of  inebriety  laid  its  mark  upon  thy  brow:  thj 
heavy  lack-lustre  eyes  have  not  even  the  iDtelU- 
gence  of  thy  dog— thy  foetid  breath  stinks  of 
the  rottenness  withm — thy  bloated  cheeks  and 
drooping  jaw  no  longer  retain  the  saliva  which 
dribbles  fi'om  them  idiotically,  helplessly.  What 
attribute  of  thy  manhood  hast  thou  yet  left  to 
love?  Honor!  it  is  &r  from  thee.  Honesty! 
thou  art  a  knave,  paltry  and  cruel.  Pity !  I«ove  I 
thou  knowest  not  their  name.  Courage !  thou  art 
afraid  of  thine  own  hideous  shadow.  Truth !  thou 
art  a  very  liar ;  a  perjured,  false-hearted  traitor- 
ous liar,  and  t^ou  knowest  it  with  what  little  dull 
intelligence  or  instinct  yet  cleaves  to  thee.  Who 
can  look  upon  thee  but  with  scorn — who  regard 
thee  but  with  loathing  and  abhorrence  ?  Oh  I 
ask  it  not— there  is  one,  the  tenderest  and  the 
best,  she  who  of  all  others  thou  hast  most  imme- 
diately injured  who  lovcth  thee,  aye,  loveth  thee 
stiU! 

She  had  a  welcome  for  thee  even  then,  and  no 
word  of  repining  wherewith  to  upbraid  thee— 
she  would  make  thy  home  thy  happiest  resort, 
however  ill  thou  mightest  deserve  it ;  and  even 
now  when  care  gnaweth  within,  and  hope  hath 
well  nigh  vanished  from  without,  she  bids  thee 
welcome.  She  takes  her  seat  beside  thee,  and 
thy  filthy,  worthless  hand  in  her  own.  She  gently 
removes  thy  battered  and  clay-soQed  hat— she 
parts  with  her  smooth,  cool  fingers,  the  matted 
locks  from  off  thy  fevered  brow — she  looks  upon 
thee  with  those  large,  soft,  gentle  eyes,  in  which 
such  fathomless  depths  of  pity  and  love  are 
dwelling.  She  strives  to  arouse  thy  latent  ten- 
derness with  the  kindest  endearments — she  kisses 
thee,  unmindful,  or  willingly  forgetful  of  tfaj 
loathsomeness — ^she  places  her  pure  lips  to  thine. 
Wretch!  Fiend!  worthy  only  of  the  bottomless 
depths  of  that  hell  where  the  sim  of  resurrec- 
tion never  shineth  or  shall  shine,  he  strikes  her  I 
He,  the  demon  of  oncleanness  und  pollution  has 
dared  to  lift  his  murderous  hand  against  his  min- 
isteiing  angel    0,  had  Ihe  wm  of  msahood  thea 
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been  there  to  daah  thy  worthlesa  carrion  into 
dust!  0,  had  the  eye  of  Him  who  regarded 
thee  from  above  withered  thee  upon  the  moment 
ereriastinglyl  But  no.  The  sun  now  Bhin- 
eth  apon  the  just  and  the  ui^ust,  And  the  day  of 
retribution  hath  not  yet  come.  He  rises  with  an 
oath  and  reels  to  the  door,  leaving  her  where  she 
fell.  Night  hath  fallen,  and  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness he  plunges  headforemost ;  who  knoweth  but 
it  may  be  for  ever ! 

And  she,  the  wife,  the  patient,  loving,  trusting, 
ill-requited  angel — ^what  of  her  ?  Her  last  hope, 
like  the  only  remaining  strand  of  the  stout  hemp- 
en cable  which  held  the  stately  vessel  to  her 
moorings,  hath  parted;  and  heart-broken  and 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  floods  of  anguish 
rolling  over  her,  she  is  cast  a  hopeless,  helpless 
wreck  upon  time's  inhospitable  shore  1 

But  we  have  made  a  long  digression,  and  our 
feelings  have  run  riot  with  our  pen.  We  spoke 
of  the  boy,  she  was  his  sister,  aye,  and  had  been 
his  mother,  father,  and  ail  beade :  he  was  too 
veak  yet  to  be  her  champion  and  avenger,  but 
he  WIS  ever  her  consolation  and  friend.  He 
moTcd  towards  the  bed  and  looked  upon  her  face, 
BO  calm,  so  still,  so  sorrowful:  he  placed  his  cold, 
damp  hand  upon  her  brow ;  alas !  that  brow 
was  even  yet  more  cold,  and  no  answering  smile 
of  joyfal  recognition  returned  his  own  intense 
gaze  of  anguish  and  despair.  With  a  deep  sigh 
he  fell  forward  upon  the  body  of  his  dead  sister, 
>nd  the  worthy  doctor,  taking  his  chill,  insensible 
body  in  his  arms,  bore  him  towards  the  fire,  and 
there  by  assiduous  attentions  which  none  knew 
better  how  to  afford,  at  length  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  lonely  and  wretclied  condition.  Oh, 
melancholy  Christmas  Eve— <uch  are  the  festivals, 
the  holidays  of  a  physician  I 

And  was  there  no  help  nearer  at  hand? — could 
no  assistance  be  obtained  for  that  poor,  friendless 
girl,  whose  travail-anguish  was  thus  brutally  and 
prematurely  brought  on?  There  was;  there 
night  have  been.  At  the  short  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  hovel,  resided  one  of  those  self-styled 
"  doctors"  whom  a  Legislature  deserving  well  of 
the  state,  delight  to  honor.  Practice,  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession  at  least,  had  given  him  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  its  mysteries ;  and  now  he 
occupied  the  post  to  the  exclusion  of  others  more 
competent  for  the  duties,  and  more  willing,  be- 
cause better  instructed,  to  undertake  their  respon- 
sibilities.   The  people  of  the  neighborhood  were 

prejudiced  and  ignorant.    A  cry  of  ^'exdusive- 
ness,"  of  '*  innvoation,*'  of  "  persecution,''  had 

been  gpt  up  by  the  designing,  and  had  succeeded 
ia  dririag  from  among  them  a  yoang,  but  welK 


qualified  and  educated  practitioner,  who  had  ex- 
pected, and  with  reason,  to  have  been  received  ia 
that  wilderness  with  open  arms.  The  irregular 
practitioner  who  had  effected  his  expulsion,  and 
now  reigned  triumphant,  was  a  man  of  a  coarse, 
brutal,  and  mercenary  nature,  garmented,  how- 
ever, and  masked  by  a  smooth  and  oily  covering 
of  deceit  He  had  been  a  mined  swindler  many 
years  ago,  and  had  attempted  at  that  time  to  re- 
trieve his  fiUlen  fortunes  by  turning  preacher,  and 
conducting  an  extensive  camp  meeting  in  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
"  shining  lights."*  Since  then  he  had  wandered 
and  been  lost  to  society  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  and  whether  during  that-time  he  resided  in 
the  penitentiary  or  California,  has  little  to  do  with 
our  Christmas  tale.  He  then  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  public  justice  under  a  charge  of  forgery,  of 
which  he  was  ultimately  acquitted,  and  took  up 

his  quarters  in  the  Township  of  T ,  where  ha 

still  resides,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  mill-owner 
squire,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

To  this  man,  as  the  neagsst  bearer  of  the  titie 
**  doctor,**  the  ragged  boy  hastened,  after  assisting 
his  unfortunate  sister  to  her  bed ;  but  how  should 
gentle  pity  or  the  love  of  a  profession,  of  whose 
simplest  attainments  he  was  grosply  ignorant, 
operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  with  one  whose 
only  object  in  assuming  the  titie  he  disgraced,  was 
to  prey  upon  the  pockets  of  his  deluded  victima  ? 
The  tattered  garments  of  the  dripping  and  breath- 
less messenger  were  coolly  scrutinized  by  the 
pseudo-physician  as  he  told  his  tale ;  the  exami- 
nation had  proved  unsatis&ctory ;  and  in  the  cold 
pitiless  eye  of  the  empiric  he  read  reiusal,  ere  the 
voice  which  bid  him  seek  such  aid  elsewhere  had 
fallen  upon  his  indignant  ear.  There  was  but  one 
other  within  many  miles — ^the  gray-haired  sire 
whom  we  have  already  introduced ;  his  urbanity 
and  humanity,  no  less  than  his  skill,  were  widely 
known,  especially  amongst  the  poor ;  and  to  him, 
like  a  bird  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  flew  the 
shivering  messenger  on  his  bare-backed  steed. 
The  result  of  his  journey  has  been  detailed. 

Morning,  dull,  dark,  and  gloomy,  at  length 
broke.  The  doctor  is  again  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  two  strange  and  ragged  children  are 
undergoing,  under  bis  wife's  superintendence,  the 
process  of  being  reclothed.  An  early  traveller  is 
upon  the  road — what  arrests  his  onward  way? 
Why  does  his  mettiesome  horse  snort  and  refuse 
to  advance  ?  He  alights  from  his  conveyance,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  beholds  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  face  downwards  in  a  puddle  of  water, 
which  the  heavy  rain  of  Christmas  eve  had  col- 
lected upon  the  spot ;  he  rolls  hun  over ;  life,  ia 
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extinct!  It  is  the  body  of  the  miserable  drunk- 1 
ard  of  the  log  shontj ;  and  tbia  ia  a  fitting  end 
for  him !  He  hath  gone  to  confront,  in  another 
▼orld,  her,  who,  a  minjatering  angel  of  mercy 
here,  shall  be  an  accusing,  though  silent^  spirit 
there. 


♦^ 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR  f 

Tht  neighbour  who  ?  son  of  the  wild? 
*'  An  who,  with  me,  the  desert  roam ; 
The  freemen  sprung  from  Abram*s  child, 
Whose  sword^s  his  life,  a  tent  his  home — 
Whose  steeds,  with  mine,  have  drunk  the  well, 
Of  Hagar  and  of  Ishmael  V* 

I 

Who  is  our  neighbour?    Ask  at  Rome 
The  marble  bust — the  mouldering  heaps ; 
At  Ctcsipbon,  the  Farthian^s  home— 
Uis  bow*s  now  broke,  his  charger  sleeps — 
At  erery  mound  that  awes  or  shocks, 
From  Indus  to  the  Grampian  rocka. 

A  voice  comes  o'eAhe  northern  wave— 

A  voice  from  many  a  palmy  shore — 

Our  neighbour  who?  "The  free — the  brave— 

Our  brother  clansmen,  red  with  gore, 

Who  battled  on  our  left  or  right. 

With  fierce  goodwill  and  giant  might. 

Who,  then,  *s  our  neighbour  ?  Son  of  God, 
In  meekness  and  in  mildness  come ! — 
Oh!  shed  the  light  of  life  abroad. 
And  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb ! 
Then  bid  earth's  rising  myriads  move 
From  land  to  land  on  wings  of  love. 

Our  neighbour's  home's  in  every  clime 
Of  sun-bright  tint,  or  darker  hue,— 
The  home  of  man  since  ancient  time, 
The  bright  green  isles,  'mid  oceans  blue ; 
Or  rocks,  where  clouds  and  tempests  roll 
In  awful  grandeur  near  the  pole. 

Ky  neighbours,  they  who  groan  and  toil, 

The  seHT  and  slave,  on  hill  and  plain 

Of  Europe,  or  of  India's  soil, — 

On  Asia,  or  on  Afric's  main, — 

Or  in  Columbia's  marshes  deep. 

Where  Afric's  daughters  bleed  and  weep. 

Poor,  sobbing  thing,  dark  as  thy  sire, 
Or  mother  tod,  heartbroken,  lorn — 
And  will  they  quench  a  sacred  fire  ? 
And  shall  that  child  from  her  be  torn  ? 
'Tis  done — poor  wrecks,  your  cup  is  gall ; 
Tet  ye're  my  neighbours,  each  and  all. 

My  neighbours  all— each  needs  a  sigh. 
Each  in  due  form  a  friendly  prayer: — 
"  Oh !  raise  the  low,  bring  down  the  high 
To  wisdom's  point  and  fix  them  there : 
Where  men  are  men,  and  pomp  and  pride 
Are  mark'd,  and  doom'd,  and  crucified." 


Thou  art  my  neighbour,  child  of  pain ; 
And  thou,  lone  pilgrim,  steep'd  in  woe ; 
Ohr  neighbour  sne,  with  frenzied  brain, 
Whose  pangs  we  little  reck  or  know  ; 
Who  loved  while  hope  and  reason  shone. 
Nor  ceased  to  love  when  both  were  gone. 

And  if  on  this  green  earth  there  be 
One  heart  by  baleful  malii'e  stung, 
A  breast  that  harbours  ill  to  me, 
A  sland'rous,  false,  reviling  tongue,— 
My  neighbouivhe — and  1  foi^ive ; 
Oh !  may  he  turn,  repent,  and  five. 

Auicirs. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  PUGIN  AND  THE  REVIVAL 
OF  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BT  WILLIAM  HAT,  ARCHITECT,  TOBOMTO. 

Christian  Architecture  is  the  name  given  to  that 
peculiar  style  of  building,  commonly  called  the 
Gothic,  which  predominated  in  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  derived  its  origin  firom  the 
efforts  of  Christians  of  preceding  ages  to  embody 
the  principles  and  characteristics  of  their  faith  in 
the  structures  which  they  reared  for  the  Bervices 
of  their  religion.  The  name  is  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  different  denominations  of  Pagan 
Architecture  introduced  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  continued 
the  favorite  style  for  civil  and  monumental 
Architecture,  and,  until  the  late  revival  of 
Christian  Art,  most  of  our  ecdefflastical  edifices 
came  under  this  category. 

The  Pagan  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
embodying,  as  it  did,  in  every  form  of  construc- 
tion and  variety  of  ornamental  detail,  the  symbols 
of  an  idolatrous  worship,  could  be  but  ill*adapted 
(one  would  suppose)  to  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Tet,  this  was  the  style  of 
art  that  superseded  ancient  Christian  Archi- 
tecture. The  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
that  could  deform  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  Italian  details  and  put  a  Tuscan 
entrance  and  Venetian  windows  to  Ely  Cathedral, 
was  not  likely  to  cull  gems  from  the  ancient 
repoutories  of  Christian  art  to  shed  a  new  lustre 
on  the  murky  dens  and  alleys  of  London.  We 
have  accordingly  St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  together 
with  his  fiily  and  one  churches  in  the  revived 
Pagan  style  as  much  unkempt  from  the  symbols 
of  ancient  idolatry  as  was  GUsgow  Cathedral  from 
Popish  saints  before  it  was  sulgccted  to  the  pitiless 
harrow  of  Andrew  Melville  and  his  associates. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  had  English 
Christianity  been  made  to  assume  the  architec- 
tural garb  of  every  known  system  of  Pagan  mytho- 
logy— the  heathen  temple,  the  Moorish  mosque, 
iie  Chinese  pagoda,  or  an  oUapodrida  of  aU,  which- 
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erer  happened  to  strike  the  fkncy  of  the  archi- 
tecL  The  sacred  edifice  was  no  longer  adorned 
with  the  time-honored  symbols  of  the  Christian 
fiuth,  which  pointed  to  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins 

of  the  world,  bnt  with  scores 
of  bolls*  heads  decorated  for 
Pagan  sacrifice,  anddrinking 
horns  and  coronals  borrowed 
from  representations  of  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus.  The 
body  of  the  piooa  Christian 
Mtiopeofa^  Doric  «« pe«ted  in -hope"  under  the 

''inverted  torch  of  Pagan 
despair*  and  f^^  flaming  vnt,  emblematical  of  the 


SACRED 

TO 


Imerted  Torch,  Flaming  Urn, 

Pagan  practise  of  burning  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
crosa,  which  was  wont  to  inspire  sacred  hopes  of 
the  glorious  resurrection. 

Hundreds  of  Christian  churches,  roUgious 
houes,  and  monuments  still  bear  the  outward 
marks  of  heathenism,  which,  although  &0t  disap- 
pearing from  ecclesiastical  design,  seem  difficult 
to  eradicate  firom  our  monumental  architecture. 
We  hear  of  cenotaphs  erected  to  the  great,  as  if 
we  still  believed  them  essential  to  the  admission 
of  the  departed  spiiits  to  the  regions  of  bliss,  and 
we  find  our  fashionable  cemeteries  teeming  with 
sarcophagi,  urns,  and  inverted  torches,  which 
would  have  been  full  of  significance  to  the  heathen, 
bat  to  the  Christian  can  convey  no  meaning. 

It  is  true  tliat  feeble  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  reproduce  Christian  art  in  some  ecdesi- 
tftical  edifices  by  way  of  variety,  but  the  steroo- 
tfpsd  fonns  and  proportions  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  ichools  were  usually  retained,  and  merely 
gvnished  with  a  grotesque  assemblage  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  Gothic  detalL  At 
first  these  were  confined  to  little  more  than  a  lean 
tower  or  steeple  rising  out  of  a  very  low  pitched 
rooC,  a  few  doors  and  windows  of  ghastly  width 
itariog  through  a  bleak  wail  and  the  usoal  allow* 


aoce  of  pinnacles  (some  of  them  chimnies  in  dis- 
guise), mounting  guard  on  the  angles.  Later, 
however,  in  this  era  of  debased  taste,  viz ,  the 
beg^ning  of  the  present  century,  a  more  extra* 
vagant  and  inoongraous  piece  of  mechanism  than 
what  was  popularly  termed  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
could  scarce  be  conceived.  Gothic,  Moorish, 
Egyptian^  and  Chinese  found  their  meet  represen- 
tations in  this  confused  collection  of  pinnacle  and 
minaret,  pier  and  canopy—- suggestive  of  an  as- 
semblage of  foreign  delegates  at  a  peace  conven- 
tion. 

The  absurd  but  highly  poetic  notion  that  Gothic 
architecture  had  its  origin  in  a  bower  of  trees,  as 
if  our  finest  cathedrals,  with  their  arched  ribs  like 
"  leafless  underboughs,**  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence at  once  from  the  chisel  of  some  ingenious 
Goth  or  Druid,  fresh  f^tn  recollections  of  the 
groves,  found  high  favor  with  many  writers  on 
architecture.  To  them  the  true  historical  deriva- 
tion of  Gothic  or  Pointed  Arehitecture,bj  gradual 
transition  from  the  classic  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  quite  unknown.  Indeed,  the  fantastic 
speeunens  of  Battye  Langley  and  his  followers 
were  more  likely,  from  their  rude  approximation 
to  arhorial  peirifaeHons^  to  have  been  studied 
from  the  living  forest  than  from  the  still  life  of 
ancient  models^ 

The  first  great  movement  towards  the  present 
revival  of  Christian  architecture,  received  a  re- 
markable impulse  from  the  publication  of  an  essay 
by  Rickman,  a  distinguished  architect,  who,  dis- 
gusted, no  doubt,  with  the  extravagances  of 
Battye  Langley,  and  others,  whose  writings  had 
greatiy  corrupted  the  taste  of  the  time,  set  about 
exploring  for  himself  the  remiuns  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  of  England.  This  he  did  with  a 
zeal  and  earnestness  which,but  that  he  was  a  sober 
Quaker,  might  not  inaptly  have  been  termed  en- 
thusiasm. Rickman  was  the  first  to  discriminate 
correctly  the  various  phases  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  he  classed  Into  three  distinct  styles, 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  Early  English,  De- 
corated, and  Perpendicular — names  still  very 
generally  retained.  Little  was  known,  however, 
beyond  the  mere  nomenclature  of  the  various 
styles,  until  Pugin  promulgated  his  True  Prin- 
eipl6$  of  CkriMtian  Arehiteeture^  and  phiced  the 
study  of  the  art  upon  a  solid  basis. 

Welby  Pugin  was  the  son  of  an  Architectural 
draughtsman,  of  considerable  talent  and  celebrity, 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  illustrative 
of  Christian  Architecture.  The  young  artist  was 
early  trained  in  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties. At  an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  sketching  tours  among  the  fine  old  churches 
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and  refigkras  booMS  of  England  and  Nonnandj,  i  attention  to  tiiifl  nile  the  sporions  onmnetitB  of 
wben  collecting  materials  for  his  publications. '  modem  Architectare  may  be  easily  detected. 
The  impressions  thos  eariy  received,  no  doubt,  j  On  the  2nd  principle  above  referred  to,  Ptagm 
originated  that  predilection  for  Medieral  Ait, '  not  only  oondenms  the  adaptation  of  the  Grecian 
whidi  was  the  distingoiriiing  feature  of  hisprofes- '  style  to  modern  edifices,  but  forcibly  illnstrates 
sional  career.  He  was  the  author  of  seyeral  works  the  rmtUeal  ineontiatefuy  of  that  species  of  Arehi- 
on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  but  a  treatise  he '  tectnre.  When  the  Crreeks  built  in  wood,  the 
published  in  1 886,  called  **  C<mtra$U ;  or  a  paral-  construction  of  their  buUdings  was  in  Mtriet  mttcrd- 
Id  between  the  noble  edifieee  of  the  fourteenth  and  anee  with  the  nature  of  the  tnaUrial  employed. 
Jlfteenth  eentwriee  and  eimilar  buUSnge  of  the 
preeent  day^  ehowiny  the  pretent  deeay  of  toMte^'* 
first  brought  him  promineotly  before  the  public 
as  an  Architectural  reformer.  This  production 
was  reviewed  at  great  length  by  the  "British 
Critic**  and  other  leading  periodicals  of  the  day, 
advocating  a  revival  of  pure  taste  in  Ecdeaiastical 
design.  The  justness  of  Pugin*s  strictures  was 
fully  admitted,  and  the  wonder  was,  that  the 
anomalies  so  common  in  the  Architecture  of  the 
time,  which  are  now  so  apparent,  had  so  long 
escaped  general  detection.  His  "  Contrasts  **  were 
followed  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  two  lectures 
on  **  The  true  prineiplee  of  painted  or  Christian 
Architecture^'^  in  which  beset  forth  the  consistent 
canons  of  ancient  design,  and  furnished  the  means 
of  testing  architectural  exeellenoe  apart  firom  mere 
fancy.  He  demonstated  that  "  the  laws  of  Archi- 
tectural composition  are  based  on  equally  sound 
principles  as  those  of  Harmony  or  Grammar,  and, 
that  they  can  be  violated  with  greater  impunity, 
is  simply  owing  to  their  being  less  understood.** 
His  principles  were : — 

1.  That  all  the  ornaments  of  pure  pointed  edi- 
fices, were  merely  introduced  as  decorations  to  the 
essential  construction  of  those  buildings. 

2.  That  the  construction  of  pointed  Architecture 
was  varied  to  accord  with  the  propertiee  of  the 
varume  materials  employed, 

8.  That  no  features  were  Introduced  in  the 
ancient  pointed  edifices  which  were  not  eeeential 
eitlier  to  eoitvenience  or  propriety. 

4.  That  pointed  Architecture  is  most  consistent, 
as  it  decorates  the  useful  portions  of  buildings, 
instead  of  concealbg  or  disguising  them. 

5.  That  tnie  principles  of  Architectural  pr<^r- 
tion  are  only  found  in  pointed  edifices. 

6.  That  the  defects  of  modem  Architecture  are 
principally  owing  to  the  departure  from  aneient 
consistent  principles; 

The  ancient  builders  never  oonstraeted  oroa* 
ment  fbr  the  sake  of  meretricious  effect.    Every 


Priimiive  Oreek  Temple, 

They  set  up  rows  of  posts  supporting  longitu^al 
and  transverse  beams,  upon  which  rested  the  low- 
pitched  roof; — ^low  pitched  because  they  had  not 
to  guard  against  a  lodgement  of  snow,  as  in  our 
climate.  When,  however,  they  began  to  work  in 
stone,  they  had  not  the  ingenuity  to  devise  a  style 
to  suit  the  difierent  nature  of  the  material,  but  set 
up  stone  posts,  and  laid  stone  beams  across  (as 
they  had  fonneriy  done  with  wood)  just  so  ftr 
apart  that  they  would  not  break  with  thdr  own 
weight.  They  made  tiieir  buildings  still  more 
unreal  by  carving  imitations  of  the  ends  of  the 
wooden  rafters  on  the  stone  friezes ;  so  that  in 
feet  thefineet  templee  of  the  Greek*  are  built  on 
the  tame  prineiplee  a»  a  large  wooden  ehed. 

The  Christian  Architects,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  stones  scarcely  larger  than  common  bricks, 
by  the  use  of  the  arch  overcame  'great  space  and 
erected  temples  at  once  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  age. 

The  absurdity  of  following  a  style  of  Architect- 
ure whose  fundamental  principles  and  inflexible 
rules  are  at  variance  with  every  circumstance  of 
material,  climate  and  popular  habits,  is  exposed 
by  Pugin  with  considerable  force  and  ingenuitv. 
He  illustrates  this  by  several  examples,  in  which 
he  brhigs  out  the  plasticity  of  Christian  Art  in 
strong  contrast  wHh  the  rigid  and  inflexible  charac- 
ter of  Pagan  Architecture.     The  consistency  of 
pointed  Architecture,  for  instance,  in  detoraiin^ 
the  uerful  portione  of  buildinye^  inetead  of  eou" 
eealiny  or  diefftnMny  them  is  beautifully  demon- 
strated by  the  example  of  an  aneient  ISnglish 
Churoh,  with  vaulted  roof  and  flying  buttresses,— - 
those  light  arched  ribs  which  span  the  space  over 


part  of  their  structures  had  a  legitimate  use  and  1  the  external  roofs  of  tho  aisles.  These  transfer 
meaning.  Hence  all  the  ornamental  details  of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  main  roof  to  the  walls 
pure  pointed  edifices  derive  their  chief  beauty  in  and  buttresses  of  the  aislos  below,  carved  and 
being  really  %i»rful  portiMi  of  tha  building    By  onuunented  as  they  are^  in  that  graceftd  and  airy 
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manner  peculwT  to  the  ancient  Christian  Archi- 
tects. Contrasted  with  this,  he  giTcs  a  section  of 
St.  Paars  Cathedral,  where  flying  buttresses  were 
foand  indispenstble  for  the  same  purpose  for 
which  they  arc  required  in  the  Gothic  building ; 
bat  IS  the  style  of  St.  Paul's  would  not  admit  of 
their  being  ornamented,  a  lofty  screen  wdU  is 
ended  on  the  top  of  the  aisles  all  round  for  the 
j^urpose  of  eoncealing  them.  He  shows,  too,  that 
the  dome  which  we  see  is  not  the  actual  covering 
of  the  church,  but  a  thing  erected  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  and  to  conceal  the  actual  roof;  so  that  in 
fad  one  half  of  the  hailing  is  made  for  the  pur- 
po$e  of  eoncealing  the  other. 

To  the  various  and  learned  writings  of  Fugin 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  late  revival  of 
pore  taste,  and  the  getting  rid  of  much  spurious 
trchitectare  of  the  Brummagem  Gothic   school, 
worse  in  many  respects  than  pure  Pagan.    His 
architectural  structures,  however,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  inferior  to  what  might  have  been 
perhaps,  expected  from  one  who  so  thoroughly 
understood  and  ably  promulgated  the  principles 
of  his  art    Many  of  his  churches  have  noble  ex- 
teriors and  gorgeous  interior  effects,  but  there  is 
in  some  a  strange  un-English  aspect;  the  result, 
probably,  of  his  eariy  associations  with  the  point- 
ed architecture  of  Normandy.    Some  of  his  later 
works,  moreover,  shew  occasional  dashes  of  .ec- 
oentricity  in  various  details.    Still  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  the  great  principle  of  truths  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  architecture,  is  never  violated. 
Pngin*s  skill  as  a  decorative  artist  was  remark- 
able, particularly  in  polycromio  art.     A  fbw  sim- 
ple timbers  gracefully  disposed  in  an  open  roof, 
as  stability  might    demand,  but  nothing  more, 
^th  a  few  touches  of  color  from  Pugin's  hand 
tssamedan  eccleslastioal  character,  which  the 
OYerloaded  material  and  all  the  laboured  carving 
and  gilding  of  less  skilful  artists  would  have 
^ed  to  produce  at  ten  times  the  cost    The  nu- 
merous works  which  he  accomplished  during  the 
forty  years  of  his  brilliant  career,  show  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  surprising  amount  of  activity. 
Host  of  his  architectural  drawings  and  working 
plans  of  detail  were  by  his  own  hand.    The  nu- 
Bteroas  etchings,  that  he  published,  he  executed 
liiniself,  and  he  produced  a  large  collection  of 

paintings,  water-color  drawings  and  sketches  of 
^▼orite  spots  in  nature,  done  with  masterly  skill 
*nd  rapidity.  His  working  drawings  were  fre- 
quently dashed  off  without  rule  or  square.  These 
merely  represented  detached  portions  of  the  de< 
^^t  correctly  enough,  but  generally  so  obscure 
>nd  ilUdefined,  that  none,  perhaps,  save  his  favo- 
"te  builder,  Myers,  or  those  fully  conversant  with 
tije  entire  design,  could  form  any  just  conception 
^  their  soostmctive  application. 


A  peculiar  feature  in  Pugin's  character  was  a 
passionate  love  of  the  sea.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Ramsgate,  where  he  lived  as  much  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages  as  the  habits  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  allow.  It  Is  eaid  he  at  one  time 
owned  and  commanded  a  merchant  smack,  trad« 
ing  with  Holland.  He  kept  a  large  cutter  at 
Ramsgate,  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  put 
off  to  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners  on  the 
Goodwins,  and  has  been  heard  to  say  *^  there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  but  Christian  architecture 
and  a  boat."  He  was  originally  a  Protestant,  but 
joined  the  Romish  communion  at  a  time  when 
that  body  evinced  considerable  energy  in  church 
building.  To  this  pursuit  he  almost  exclusively 
devoted  his  talents  and  wcilth. 

To  enumerate  Pugin's  works  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume, but  among  his  finest  churches  are  St.  Chad's, 
Birmingham,  the  church  at  Derby,  St.  George's, 
Lambeth,  St.  Giles,  Cheadle,  by  far  the  richest 
in  point  of  decoration  and  polycromic  art. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  specified  the  col- 
leges at  RadcUffe,  Rugby,  Nottingham  and  Lei- 
cester.  One  of  his  latest  employments  was  col- 
lecting architectural  specimens,  and  arranging 
his  Mediceval  Courts  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  in  that  famous  exhibition.  His  last 
work  was  a  church  for  Mr.  Scott  Murray,  at 
Danesfield,  Bucks,  a  structure  which  was  still 
unfinished  when  he  was  seized  with  that  severe 
affliction,  the  entire  prostration  of  the  intellect, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  to  be  released 
from  all  his  troubles. 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Ramsgate,  on  th^ 
14th  September  last. 


lANTHE. 

How  wonderful  is  Death — 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  \ 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  Hps  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When  throned  on  ocean's  wave^ 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchre 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul? 
Must  then  that  peerless  fbrm 
Which  love  and  admiration  ean  not  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  Uke  streams  along  a  field  of  snow^ 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fhir 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  ? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  f 
Spare  nothing  but  i.  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralized 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o^r  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  cateh 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  her  smile  f 
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Yes !  she  will  wako  a^^ain, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 

And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 

Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 


►♦-•' 
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TRI  COimTBRMINI. 

Thb  proceedings  before  tho  mixed  Commission 
Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  relative  to  tfie  dashing 
exploit  of  the  Curlew' t  boats,  narrated  in  the  last 
paper,  were  more  than  usually  protracted  and 
vexatious.  The  chief  difficulty  raised  was  the 
capture  of  the  negroes  on  shore  in  the  territory, 
it  was  pretended,  of  an  independent  African  sov- 
ereign, for  as  to  the  brig  the  Felipe  Scaunda^ 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  she  ^-ith  hur 
dusky  cargo  would  be  pronounced  a  lawful  capture. 
It  was  well  understood  that  Pasco,  the  real  assas- 
sin of  Capi.  Horton,  who,  though  severely  wound- 
ed, had  contrived  to  escape  in  the  hurry  and 
confljsion  of  the  fight,  was  the  party  in  whose 
behalf  the  resident  Portuguese  Consul  so  strenu- 
ously exerted  himself,  although  ostensibly  that 
zealous  functionary  was  solely  actuated  by  a  pa- 
triotic desire  of  vindicating  the  commercial  rights 
of  the  subjects  of  Portugal,  and  the  independence 
of  its  flag,  trampled  upon  and  outraged,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  the  vigor  beyond  the  law,  as  set- 
tled by  international  treaty,  displayed  by  the 
British  officers.  The  death,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, of  the  lieutenant  governor,  added  great- 
ly to  Lieutenant — ^now  Commander — King's  dif- 
ficulties, by  enfeebling  the  action  of  the  English 
authorities  till  his  successor  should  arrive — an 
interregnum,  by  the  by,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  days  when  Theodore  Hook's  sarcastic  jest, 
published  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  British  pro- 
slavery  party,  that  "Sierra  Leone  had  always 
two  governors,  one  coming  home  dead  and  ano- 
ther going  out  alive,"  was  almost  literally  true. 
From  the  earliest  stage  of  this  tedious  and  har- 
rassing  affair,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Quintana, 
recently  arrived  from  Cuba,  of  which  he  was 
said  to  bo  a  native,  interested  himself  actively  in 
the  matter  on  behalf  of  one  Senor  Cadalso,  his 
uncle,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  advanced  a  large 
sum,  secured  by  a  bottomry  bond  on  the  Felipe 
Begunda  ;  and  without  any  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion that  she  was  to  be  employed  in  the  illegal 
slave  traffic.  This  pretended  guilelessness  was, 
no  one  doubted,  all  a  flam ;  and  if  otiierwise, 
could  have  no  effect  on  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
case,and  would  have  excited  little  notice  but  for  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  smooth-spoken  Creole 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  of  the 
Curlew^  the  chief  claimants  in  tho  suit  to  which 
he  was  an  adverse  and  interested  party  I  He 
succeeded  in  hie  purpose  partialfj  only  as  regard- 


ed Commander  King ;  but  with  Lieut.  Burboge,  a 
frank,  warm-hearted  young  man,  his  success  was 
complete — a  result  however  wholly  due  to  the 
attraction  of  Quintana's  sister,  a  young  and 
charming  Creole,  the  languishing  light  of  whose 
dark  eyes  soon  kindled  a  flame  in  the  susceptible 
sailor's  heart,  which  I  feared  all  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  would  fail  to  extinguish.  That  a  sinister 
design  of  some  sort  lurked  beneath  the  honied 
courtesies  of  both  brother  and  sister,  was,  for 
several  reasons,  clear  to  me ;  and  very  glad  I 
was  when  the  requirements  of  the  service  re- 
moved the  enamoured  lieutenant,  /or  a  time  at 
least,  from  such  dangerous  philandering  with  a 
Syren  whose  smiles  and  graces  were,  in  my  view, 
but  sun-surfaced  quicksands  in  which  his  profes- 
sional prospects  might,  I  feared,  suffer  wreck. 

We  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  river  on  a  splendid  morning  in  summer ; 
The  varied  picturesque  scenery  ot  the  British 
settlement  on  one  hand,  the  low,  dull  line  of 
land  still  dominated  by  the  savage  on  the  other ; 
the  glittering  sea  around,  in  which  thousands  of 
the  brightly-tinted  nautilus  and  flying-fish  were 
sailing  and  disporting  themselves,  all  waving, 
sparkling,  exhaling  in  the  warm,  odorous  em- 
brace of  a  cloudless  tropical  dawn — a  gorgeous, 
exhilarating  spectacle,  to  the  beauty  of  which  the 
dullest,  most  preoccupied  brain  could  hardly 
remain  insenmble ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
even  the  pale,  wo-begone  phiz  of  Lt.  Burbage, 
which  had  been  fixed  with  melancholy  gaze  upon 
the  palmy  foliage  which  screened  the  English 
quarter  of  Freetown,  where  the  charming  Isa- 
bella still  doubtless  slumbered,  till  an  envious  jut 
of  land  hid  it  from  view,  lightened  up  after  a 
while  beneath  its  magic  influence.  I  had  hopes 
of  him,  and  should  have  had  more,  but  that  our 
cruise  for  this  spell  was  to  be  a  brief  one,  Com- 
mander King  having  determined  on  returning  to 
Sierra  Leonein  time  to  hear  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Mixed  Commission — adjourn^  by  mu- 
tual consent  for  one  month —  pronounced. 

We  ran  northward  nearly  as  far  as  Cape  Blan- 
co, peeped  into  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  rivers,  without  success,  and  doub- 
ling on  our  coarse,  had  just  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  most  southerly  of  those  rivers  the  Rio 
Grande,  when  we  sighted  a  stout  schooner,  whose 
vocation  was  quite  sufficiently  indicated  to  prac- 
tised eyes,  by  her  long,  low,  sharply-moulded 
hull,  and  the  excessive  rake  of  her  tapering 
masts.  She  was  far  away  to  windward,  and 
merely  noticing  the  cannon-challenge  of  the 
OurletD  by  displaying  the  French  ensign,  or 
"  table-cloth,"  as  English  sailors  were  in  the  u*- 
reverent  habit  of  styling  the  spotless  banner  of 
Bourbon  France,  and  shaking  out  a  reef  or  two — 
it  was  blowing  freshly — she  very  speedily  drop- 
ped us,  and  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  again  till  we  made  Freetown,  before  which 
we  found  her  snugly  anchored,  with  the  gsu<iy 
colors  of  Spain  tnuling  at  her  taffrail^-a  flagt 
that  on  boarding  her,  which  Commander  King 
did  unhesitatingly,  she  was  found  to  be  more 
entitled  to  hoist,  if  her  papers  were  believeabld, 
than  the  "table-cloth"  of  France.  Capt.  Val- 
dez,  as  he  called  himself,  a  sly,  hang-dog  looking 
rascal,  was  glib  enough  with  his  tongue,  which  if 
you    could  trust  Don  Snrique^  (the  schooner 
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hailed  it  seemed  from  Cuba)  was  engaged  in 
purely  legiUroate  traffic,  and  the  fifty  or  sixty 
bearded  feHofrs  composing  her  crew,  innocent 
lamb-like  creatures,  to  whom  Tiolcnce  and  cruel- 
ty were  as  abhorrent  as  cow  beef  to  a  pious 
Hindoo.  All  this  was  "  Tery  like  a  whale/*  but 
as  there  was  no  legal  pretence  for  seizing  her, 
the  commander  of  the  Curlew  affected  to  be 
quite  satisfied  with  Capt.  Valdez*  story,  and  took 
mil  leave  of  the  worthy  man. 

An  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  which  occurred 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  confirmed  and  pointed 
the  Bospicions  which  it  was  evident  Commander 
King  entertained  of  Cap.  Yaldez  and  his  hand- 
some craft  Renewed  intercourse  with  Isabella 
Quintans,  had  kindled  the  love  frenzy  of  Lieut. 
Burbage  to  a  flame  a^ain ;  and  he,  of  course, 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  his  charmer.  Ho  was  thus  engaged  when 
Commander  King  despatched  me  with  a  mes- 
sage requiring  his  immediate  presence.  The  out- 
er door  of  Quintana's  dwelling  was  ajar,  and  has- 
tening through  the  passage  to  a  back  garden, 
where  I  thought  I  heard  Burbago^s  voice,  I  ran 
slap  aboard  of  Capt.  Yaldez  and  H.  Quintana, 
who  were,  I  saw,  in  earnest,  low-toned  confe- 
rence. They  were  a  good  deal  startled,  and  a 
swarthy  flush  passed  over  both  their  scowling 
fiices.  I  apologized  for  the  intrusion,  and  asked 
for  Lieutenant  Burbage.  **He  is  in  the  front 
apartment  wi&  my  sister,^  sourly  rejoined  Quin- 
tana. I  sought  him  there  at  once,  and  we  left 
the  house  together.  '*  I  am  glad,^*  said  the  com- 
mander of  the  Curlew^  after  I  had  privately  in- 
formed him  of  the  foregoing  circumstance ;  I  am 
glad  that  you  said  nothing  about  Jt  to  Burbage : 

there  is  reason  to  suspect  tit^at but  I  shall 

probably  have  occasion  to  speak  with  you  fUrther 
in  the  matter  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time 
you  will  keep  a  still  tongue,  and  both  eyes  wide 
open.** 

On  the  following  morning  the  Court  of  Mixed 
Commission  pronounced  judgment,  by  which  not 
only  the  Felipe  Se^tnda^  but  the  negroes  taken 
on  shore  were  decided  to  have  been  lawfully  cap- 
tured, or  more  properly  speaking,  rescued.  Com- 
mander King  immediately  afterwards  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Burbage  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  on 
board  the  condemned  brig,  to  get  her  ready  to 
flail  for  Dublin,  the  principal  village  of  the  largest 
of  the  Banana  Islands,  whither  it  had  been  de- 
termined that  seyenty  of  the  liberated  slaves 
should  be  conveyed.  The  Banana  Islands — only 
one  of  which  was  at  the  time  I  write  of  inhabited, 
and  that  but  very  thinly — run  out  a  considerable 
distance  seaward,  firom  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  and 
form  part  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  They 
are  frequented  by  the  European  settlers  at  Sierra 
Leone  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  for  their 
more  temperate  atmosphere,  as  well  as  for  the 
sport  which'  their  hunting  grounds  afford  ;  but 
theb  chief  governmental  use  is  as  a  depot  Tor 
mvalid  Africans.  I  was  also  drafted  on  board  the 
Fdipe  Segvnda^  whose  destination  and  by  whom 
to  be  commanded  was  no  sooner  bruited  about, 
than  M.  Quintana  solicited  a  passage  in  her  for 
himself  and  sister  ;  they  being  desirous,  I  partly 
Qndentood,  to  viwt  a  relative,  temporarily  locat- 
ed for  health's  sake  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
Islands.    Lieutenant  Burbage  eagerly  acceded, 


as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  this  very  agreeable 
request:  and  Commander  King  subsequently 
consented  with  equal  promptness  to  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  soon  known,  too,  that  we  should 
have  other  company.  The  MaryXy  bf  Hull,  a 
small  English  brig,  James  Hodgson,  -master, 
which  had  still  a  number  of  oddments  in  the  shape 
of  Birmingham  hardware  and  Manchester  soft 
goods  undisposed  of,  cleared  out  for  Dublin ;  and 
the  Don  Enrique  made  preparations  for  sailmg 
with  the  first  favorable  breeze,  but  for  a  different 
destination — Ascension,  it  was  reported,  if  I  re- 
member rightly. 

The  wished-for  breeze  was  not  long  waited  for, 
and  directly  it  was  felt  the  Blue  Peter  flew  at  the 
mast  heads  of  aU  three  vessels.  M.  Quintana 
and  his  sister  came  on  board ;  thQ  Africans  had 
been  previously  embarked,  and  the  Felipe  Segun- 
da  got  smartly  under  weigh,  quickly  followed  by 
the  Don  Enrique,  The  MaryB^  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fast  sailer,  did  not  lifl 
her  anchor  for  some  hours  afterwards :  the  reason 
of  this  delay  I  have  now  to  state. 

"  Mr.  Sutcliffe,"  said  Commander  King,  when 
we  were  alone  together,  two  or  three  hours  pre-  . 
vious  to  the  departure  of  the  Felipe  Segunda ; 
"  I  am  about  to  intrust  you  with  an  important 
and  rather  difficult  mission.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Pasco,  the  brutal  Portuguese  assassin 
of  Captain  Horton  is  concealed  somewhere  in 
t]ae  Banana  Islands;  that  he  is  in  fact  the  uncle, 
the  Senor  Cadateo,  of  whom  M.  Quintana  and  hia 
precious  sister  speak  so  affectionately.*' 

"  You  astonish  me,  sir!" 

"  No  wonder  that  I  should.  I  have  further 
reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Yaldez  is  in  league 
with  M.  Quintana,  and  that  one  of  their  latest 
contrived  schemes  is  to  ,get  repossession  of  the 
Felipe  Segunda^  not  perhaps  by  absolute  force, 
that  would  require  a  certain  degree  of  pluck,  and 
the  attempt,  if  successful,  would  involve  a  sacri- 
fice of  life,  which  such  gentry  are  not  fond  of 
incurring,  but  by  some  artful  dodge  in  which  the 
Senora^s  influence  over  Burbage  will  play  a  pro- 
minent part.  If  we  can  only  catch  the  master 
and  crew  ef  the  Don  Enrique  at  such  a  pretty 
piece  of  piracy,  the  schooner  will,  of  couise,  be 
ours ;  and  better  than  that.  Captain  Yaldez  once 
in  my  power,  I  will  so  manage  that  he  shall  be 
glad  to  save  his  own  neck,  by  guiding  us  to  the 
hiding-hole  of  that  ruffian  Pasco.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  and  fifty  men  shall  embark  in  the 
MarySj  and  keep  stricUy  out  of  sight  till  we  may 
be  wanted.    Do  you  comprehend  ?" 

"  Yes,  partially,  but  how " 

**This  paper,"  interrupted  Lieutenant  King, 
"  which  you  will,  of  course,  keep  carefiilly  con- 
cealed, will  explain  all  that  I  have  left  in  doubt. 
You  will  communicate  with  me  through  Hodgson, 
of  the  MarySy  who  is  entirely  in  my  confidence. 
Also  understand,"  he  added  gravely,  "diat  Lieut. 
Burbage  is  not  kept  in  the  dark  in  the  matter, 
from  any  doubt  of  his  honor  or  zeal  in  the  King^s 
service,  but  simply  because  he  will  better  aid  our 
success  by  playing  unconsciously,  therefore  natu- 
rallv,  the  part  of  love-blinded  dupe,  destined  for 
him." 

I  brieflry  expressed  the  gratitude  I  felt  for  the 

confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  my  determination 

'  to  carry  his  instructions  resolutely  into  effect,  and 


re 
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was  turniug  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  he  added 
with  a  kind  of  grave  humour — "  And  bear  in 
mind,  SutclilTe,  the  counsel  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  an  officer  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
mission,  *  that  he  should  not  only  carefully  guard 
his  secret,  but  so  act,  speak,  and  look,  that  no 
one  should  suspect  he  had  one/  " 

The  trip  was  a  swift  and  pleasant  one  to  every 
body,  to  Lieutenant  Burbage  a  panoramic  para- 
dise of  which  each  object — sun-light,  star-fire, 
the  varied  shore,  the  silver  sea,  viewed  in  the 
lustre  of  his  lady^s  eyes,  assumed  a  beauty  not 
their  own.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow's  wild  talk 
as  he  paced  the  deck  at  night  suggested  serious 
doubts  of  his  perfect  sanity ;  and  probably,  if  I 
go  on  transcribing  his  rhapsodies,  the  reader  may 
oome  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  my- 
self, I  shall  only  therefore  add,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  I  indistinctly  understood  the 
divine  Isabella  was  to  become  Mrs.  Burbage  on 
our  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  some  necessary  pre- 
liminaries having  been  first  a^yusted  with  the 
uncle  Senor  Oadalso. 

A  few  hours  after  we  had  brought  up  in  Dub- 
lin Bay — I  believe  this  name  was  suggested  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
water  which  graces  the  Irish  Metropolis — the 
Mary  was  signalled,  and  before  nightfall  had 
anchored  at  no  great  distance  from  us.  Her 
merchanily,  peaceable  aspect  was  not  in  the 
slightest  manner  changed,  and  it  required  the 
positive  assurance  of  Skipper  Hodgson,  with 
whom  I  had  a  quiet  conferenee  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  convince  me  that  more  than  50  valiant  men 
of  war  were  stowed  away,  ready  as  gunpowder, 
and  considerably  drier  I  could  have  sworn,  in 
her  hot,  confined  hold.  The  Don  Enrique^  he 
further  informed  me,  had  gone  to  the  westward 
of  the  Island,  and  would  be  found  Mng  off  and 
on  about "Ricketts,  a  collection  of  Negro  huts  of 
thal^name,  not  far  from  which  it  was  conjectured 
Senor  Cadalso  might  be  found. 

M.  Quintana  and  his  sister  left  the  brig  the 
instant  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  never  had 
the  lady  worn  a  sunnier  smile  than  when  she 
softly  reminded  the  enraptured  lieutenant  that  her 
uncle  would  expect  to  see  him  the  earliest  mo- 
ment his  professional  duties  permitted  him  to  do 
BO.  Those  duties,  as  far  as  landing  and  locating 
the  Negroes  went,  were  concluded  by  noon  on 
the  morrow,  and  Lieutenant  Burbage  did  not  re- 
turn till  midnight.  He  appeared  much  and  plea- 
sureably  excited ;  and  after  giving  one  or  two 
routine  orders,  withdrew  to  his  cabin,  desiring 
me  to  follow. 

''  I  shall  be  obliged,"  he  half-blushingly  began, 
'*  if  you  will  pay  a  visit  to  Senor  Cadalso  tomor- 
row afternoon.  The  marriage  contract  is  to  be 
signed  then,  and  I  wish  you  to  bo  a  witness.  Be- 
sides there  is  to  be  some  slight  festivity — a  dance 
and  so  on ;  and  Isabella,  with  whom  you  are  a 
prime  fiivorite,  by  the  way,  quite  insists  upon 
your  presence." 

I  answered  that  the  lady's  politeness  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying,  and  that  I  should  very  readily 
accept  of  his  and  her  invitation. 

"  Thank  you,"  rejomed  Burbage ;  "  we  have 
arrived  here  but  just  in  time,  for  Cadalso,  who 
has  quite  recovered  his  health,  intends  leaving 


the  island  tomorrow  for  Cuba,   in  the  Don  JEn- 
rigue.^ 

"  In  the  Don  Enrique  /**  I  hastily  blurted  out ; 
"  isn't  that  odd  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  he  quickly  replied:  "Cadalso^ 
though  a  rough-grained  fellow  as  far  as  looks  go, 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  person  of  perfect  respect* 
ability.  It  will  be  better,"  he  added,  finding  I 
remained  silent,  ^*  that  vou  should  take  the  brig 
round  to  the  westward  tUl  you  are  abreast  ra 
Ricketts,  where  you  can  be  easily  rowed  ashore, 
and  the  boat  can  remain  on  the  beach  to  re-em- 
bark us  all,  as  both  Quintana  and  his  sister  intend 
sleeping  on  board.  I  shall  have  to  be  on  shore 
early,  and  must  therefore  leave  these  little  ar- 
rangements to  you."  I  bowed  acquiescence,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  separated. 

Lieutenant  Burbage  left  the  vessel  immediately 
after  breakfast,  taking  with  him  six  men  on  leave 
for  the  day,  at,  I  understood,  the  request  of  our 
late  passengers,  and  to  dispose  of  their  share  of 
a  gratuity  which  the  Quintanas  had  sent  the  brig's 
company.  This  draft,  with  the  six  men  I  was 
directed  to  take  on  shore  with  me,  and  who  were 
to  remain  with  the  boat  till  we  were  ready  to  re- 
embark,  would  reduce  the  hands  on  board  to 
eight.  Truly  a  very  pleasant  game  our  sweet- 
spoken  friends  were  playing,  and  but  that  others 
could  plot  and  oountermine  as  well  as  they,  quite 
a  safe  one  too. 

I  communicated  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
Skipper  Hodgson,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Maryi  was  slipping  away  under  easy  sail  to  the 
iirestward.    We  came  up  with  and  ran  her  along- 
side in  the  shadow  of  a  concealing  headland,  and 
received  on  board  to  the  infinite  amazement  of 
the  Felipe  Segunda't  scanty  crew,  some  fifty  odd 
of  their  old  messmates,  with  Commander  King  at 
their  head.     Sail  was  again  made,  and  before  long 
we  opened  up  the  straggling  village  of  Ricketts, 
and  the  Don  Enrique  lying  snugly  at  anchor, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  shore.    We  brought 
up    at    no  great  distance  from  the  audacious 
schooner,  but  the  gUsaes  which  instantly  swept 
the  deck  of  the  brig,could  discern  nothing  alarming 
or  suspicious  there.    The  barge  was  manned  at 
once,  and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lusty 
pull,  I  leaped  on  shore,  where  a  black  fellow  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  me  to  Senor  Cadalso's  rea- 
dencc,  situate  somewhere  amongst  the  hills,  at  the 
base  of  which  Ricketts  is  sparsely  scattered.    We 
soon  reached  it,  and  a  miserable  tumble-down 
place  it  was,  though  somewhat  more  pretentious 
than  the  mud  huts  of  the  liberated  Africans. 
Quintana   received    me    with    much    simulated 
cordiality,  but  the  fellow  was  too  shaky  and  ill  at 
ease  to  play  the  part  of  hospitable  host  with  even 
tolerable  success.    Burbage  and  his  fiancie  were 
out  walking ;  and  Senor  Cadalso  was  not  for  the 
present  visible.    Neither  did  I  observe  any  festive 
preparation  in  progress.    I,  however,  abstained 
from  remark,  accepted  the  refreshment  proffered 
me,  drank  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  gossipped  a  little 
upon  indifferent  matters,  and  feeling  at  length 
exceedingly  drowsy,  apologized  for  my  rudeness, 
and  to  Quintana's  great  relief,  threw  myself  upon 
a  bamboo  apology  for  a  couch,  and  soon  dropped 
fast  asleep.    I  slumbered  much  longer  than  I  had 
intended,  for  when  I  agdn  opened  my  peepers 
the  moon  and  stars  were  out  and  shining  brilliantly. 
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I  was  just  in  the  act  of  springing  up  when  the 
Bound  of  approaching  voicefl,one  that  of  Quintana^s 
the  other,  a  rasping  one,  I  guessed  Cadalso,  alicu 
Fasco^s  struck  my  ear,  and  induced  me  to  resume 
nij  recumbent  posture. 

"Hush I  hushl*^  I  presently  heard  Quintana 
hurriedly  whisper ;  "  speak  lower  for  heaven's 
Bake  !'*  They  talked  in  Spanish,  by-the-by,  which 
I  comprehended  well  enough,  though  I  could  not 
Bpeak  it  with  remarkable  elegance  or  precision. 

"Not  I,  indeed,"  was  the  surly  rejoinder; 
**the  mask  may  slip  off  how  and  as  soon  as  it 
Ukes.  Besides,  the  young  cockerel  yonder  is  &8t 
asleep.** 

"  Are  yon  quite  sure  it's  all  right  with  Captain 
Taldezf '  asked  Quintana,  an  arrant  coward  if 
there  was  ever  one. 

" Quite  sure!  why  yes ;  as  sure  as  death!  We 
have  got  our  own  again,  there's  no  doubt  about 
that.  It's  pretty  nearly  half  an  hour  since  the 
Felipe  Segunda  was  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
Don  Enrique  B  boats,  though  as  the  pistol  shots 
told  us  not  without  a  stoutish  resistance.  How- 
ever, the  signal  rockets  agreed  upon  between  me 
and  Valdez,  soon  showed  that  all  was  right." 

**  Where  is  Burbage  ?"  said  Quintana  after  a 
few  moments'  silence. 

"  With  Isabella,  to  be  sure  I — with  his  friend 
Pasco*s  charming  niece — where  else  ?  Ha !  ha  I 
burst  out  the  truculent  brute,  with  such  a  reck- 
less ferocity,  that  I  doubted  if  it  could  be  at  all 
worth  while  to  feign  sleep  any  longer ;  **  the  girl 
has  managed  the  business  rarely,  and  yet  now, 
at  the  lost  moment,  the  pretty,  perverse  fool  is 
wbimperiag  and  lamenting  about  it,  and  insisting, 
forsooth,  that  the  thick-sculled  Englishman  she 
has  so  deliciously  bamboozled  shall  be  permitted 
to  depart  in  a  whole  skin :  yes,  he  Bhall  /" 
"  You  swore  that  the  lieutenant  should  suffer 

no  personal  harm,"  said  Quintana,  "  besides " 

"  Swore,"  echoed  the  excited  savage,  "swore! 
Bat  you  too  are  a  fool !  Gro  and  seek  them.  Yal- 
dez  and  his  men  cannot  now  be  far  off,  and  it  is 
quite  time  the  &rce  was  over." 

Quintana  left  the  room ;  and  Pasco  throwing 
himself  carelessly  upon  a  seat  began  gulping  down 
the  liquor  on  the  table.  He  was  quite  aware,  I 
felt  convinced,  that  I  was  not  asleep,  but  still 
I  judged  it  best  not  to  change  my  position,  the 
more  especially  as  my  right  hand,  thrust  carelessly 
as  it  were  under  my  coat  breast,  securely  gripped 
tiie  stock  of  a  double-barreUed  pistol. 

A  few  anxious  minutes  slowly  passed,  and  then 
a  confused  tumult  of  voices — Burbage'sthe  loudest 
and  fiercest — burst  upon  us.  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  lieutenant  swept 
hito  the  room  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  indignation. 
Isabella,  preceding  her  brother  and  five  or  six 
grim-visaged  ruffians  following.  Her  face,  a  glance 
showed  me,  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  fine  eyes 
vet  with  tears. 

"  Betrayed,-— dishonored, — ^lost, — ruined  I" — 
shrieked  Burbage  as  he  caught  sight  of  me; 
"  and  by  this  accursed  murderer  too  P' 

It  was  well  for  Pasco  that  a  table  was  between 
him  and  his  furious  assailant,  or  the  lieutenant's 
ndden  and  deadly  thrust  would  have  required 
BO  second  stroke.  As  it  wasj  he  received  a  slight 
woond  only,  and  Burbage,  pinioned  in  the  grasp 
tf  three  or  Ibar  rascals,  could  only  madly  cutm 


the  taunting  villain,  in  whose  power  he  belientd 
himself  to  be,  and  upbraid  the  beguiling  serpent 
that  had  lured  him  to  his  ruin ;  and  whose  too 
late  repentance  had  but  revealed  the  utter  black- 
ness  of  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  plunged.  **  Uncle, 
uncle  I"  supplicated  the  weeping,  terrified  woman, 
as  she  threw  herself  between  Burbage  and  Pasco^a 
menadng  pistol ;  "  for  the  love  of  uod  harm  him 
not  I  You  have  an  oath  in  heaven  to  respect  his 
life — ^his  safety !" 

It  would  have  be^n  easy  enough  for  me  amid 
the  furious  din  and  scuffle  to  have  sent  a  bullet 
through  the  heads  of  a  couple  of  the  scoundrels, 
but  as  I  fully  believed  ample  help  was  not  far  off, 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  precipitate  matters 
till  that  help  arrived.  This  much  to  the  reader 
in  excuse  of  my  apparent  quicsence,  but  really 
calculated  inactivity.  I  chose  rather,  as  soon  as 
I  could  make  myself  heard,  to  implore  Durbage 
to  have  patience, — to  calm  himself. 

"  Patience  I  Calm  myself!"  he  shouted,  as  he 
fixed  his  bloodshot  glance  on  mine,  as  if  doubtful 
that  he  heard  aright ;  **  Patience !     Calm  myself!" 

**  The  young  man  counsels  wisely,"  said  Pasco 
with  a  malignant  sneer,  but  at  the  same  time 
lowering  his,  pistol;  ** patience  is  excellent  when 
nothing  else  may  be  had.  You  are  in  my  power, 
accursed  fool,  and  so  is  the  Felipe  Segunda^  and 
as  many  of  her  crew  as  have  not  already  been 
thrown  to  the  fishes.  Ha!  there  is  Captain 
VaJdez'  whistle.  But  a  few  minutes  and  all  scores 
will  be  cleared.  Off  wench! — Is  this  a  time  for 
snivelling  f " 

The  hurried  tramp  of  men  swiftly  approaching 
was  heard  without.  Pasco  sprang  up  with 
ferocious  glee  to  the  door,  flimg  it  open, — **  Here 
Yaldez,  he  cried  with  ferocious  exultation ;  "  here  I 
— Hell  and  Thunder !  who  are  these  ?" 

"The  messengers  of  justice,  scoundrel !"  shout- 
ed Commander  King,  bursting  in  and  seizing  the 
terror-stricken  miscreant.  His  eager  crew  followed 
and  amidst  a  fierce  uproar  of  shrieks  and  curses, 
grappled  and  secured  the  whole  knot  of  con- 
spirators. The  success  of  the  counterplot  was 
complete  I 

A  few  words  will  close  this  story.  Isabella  and 
her  brother  embarked  unmolested  for  Cuba, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  through  the  intercession  of 
Lieutenant  Burbage.  Pasco  was  indicted  for 
murder,  and  aiding  and  abetting  piracy  (the  attack 
on  the  brig  by  the  boats  of  the  Don  Enrique)y 
but  escaped  the  penalty  to  which  he  would  certainly 
have  been  adjudged,  by  dying  of  brain  fever  in 
the  hospital  at  Serra  Leone.  Lieutenant  Burbage, 
though  for  a  time  a  sadder,  became  as  certainly  a 
wiser  man  than  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  an  artful  Syren ;  who,  however, 
we  must  not  for  the  honor  of  womankind  forget, 
was  herself  the  dupe  of  a  relative,  upon  whose 
bounty  she  had  depended  from  earliest  infitncy. 
The  ion  Enrique  was  condemned  and  purchased 
into  the  service,  and  under  another  name  became, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Joke,  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
cruiser  on  the  African  coast,  till  the  apparition  of 
armed  steamers  proclaimed  to  the  dismayed  slave- 
mongers  that,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later,  the  end  of  ^eir  atrocious  traffic  was  marked 
indelibly  upon  the  dial  of  the  futore.— iE^tsa  OooV§ 
Jcumai* 
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Oh  I  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine  t — If  thou  bast  no 
Some  to  be  known  by,  let  us  coll  thee— devil  I 

8haitsptttn» 

SoxE  eighteen  months  or  two  jears  ago,  I  was 
doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  mygcif  on  board 
Her  M(ge8ty*6  frigate  the  Astnea,  by  undergoing 
seventeen  games  of  chess  per  diem  with  our  first 
lieutenant,  and  filling  up  every  pause  with  murmurs 
4&t  the  continiuince  of  *  these  piping  times  of  peace.' 
We  had  been  cruising  some  months  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  two  dandy 
cousins  of  an  honourable  captain,  whom  we  picked 
up  at  Malta,  basking  like  two  yellow,  over>ripe 
gourds  in  the  sunshine.  We  had  touched  at  most 
of  the  ports  of  the  loniana,  where  Cyprus  may  be 
had  for  paying  for,  and  where  faldettaa  are  held 
by  hands  as  mr  as  their  coquettish  folds  are  blade 
imd  lustrous. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  evening,  one  of  those 
twilights  of  chrysolite  and  gold,  such  as  poets 
dream  o(  and  the  Levant  alone  can  realize  (havine 
been  for  three  preceding  days,  not  **  spell-bound,^ 
but  "  calm-bound  among  the  clustering  Cyclades^^ 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  our  honourable  captain  ana 
his  cousins  to  drop  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  — — • 
(I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  not  being  more  ex- 
plicit, where  after  swearing  the  usual  number  of 
oaths  at  the  quarantine  officers,  and  the  crews  of 
the  Venetian  and  Turkish  traders,  who  make  it 
a  part  of  theur  religion  to  give  offence  to  the  blue- 
jackets .where  offence  can  be  given  with  impunity, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  myself,  at  about  seven 
oclock  p.  M.,  seated  at  the  mess  of  Her  Mtgesty's 
gallant  — th,  doing  as  much  justice  to  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  as  if  we  had  not  been  within 
a  day^s  sail  of  the  Island  of  the  Minotaur. 

**  Are  you  a  punch  drinker  ?**  inquired  my  neigh- 
bour. Captain  Wargravc,  with  whom  as  a  school- 
fellow of  my  elder  brother^s,  I  had  quickly  made 
acquaintance. 

"If  I  may  venture  to  own  it,  no  I'*  said  I;  I 
have  swallowed  too  much  punch  on  compulsion  in 
the  course  of  my  life.'' 

"  I  judged  as  much  from  your  looks,*'  replied 
Wargrave,  who  had  promised  to  see  me  on  board 
the  frigate.  ^*  If  you  want  to  get  away  from  these 
noisy  felk>ws,  we  can  easily  slip  off  while  Lord 
Thomas  and  his  operations  engage  their  attention." 

And,  in  compliance  with  the  hint,  I  soon  found 
myself  sauntering  with  him,  arm  in  arm,  on  the 
bastions  of  — ^-.  We  had  an  hour  before  us ;  for 
the  captain^s  gig  was  not  ordered  till  eleven ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  an  eye  at  once  on  the  frigate  and 
the  shore,  we  sat  down  on  an  abutment  of  the 
parapet  to  gossip  away  the  time. 

"  There  seem  to  be  hard-going  fellows  in  your 
mess,"  said  I  to  Wargrave,  as  he  sat  be^de  me, 
with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast.  **  Thornton, 
I  understand,  carries  off  his  two  bottles  a  day,  like 
a  Trojan ;  and  the  iat  major,  who  sat  opposite  to 
me,  made  such  play  with  the  champagne,  as  caused 
me  to  blush  for  my  squeamishness.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  well  content  never  to  exceed  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  good  claret  Wine  affects 
me  in  a  different  way  from  most  men.  The  more 
I  drink,  the  more  ray  spirits  are  depressed.  While 
others  get  roaring  drunk,  I  nt  moping  and  des- 


puring ;  and  the  next  day  my  head  aches  like  sn 
artilleryman's." 

**  You  are  fortunate,^'  said  Wargrave  drily. 

"Fortunate?"  cried  L  "I  wish  J  could  ap- 
preciate my  own  luck  t — I  am  voted  the  sulkiest 
dog  unhanged,  whenever  it  is  my  cue  to  be  jolly ; 
and  after  proving  a  wet  blanket  to  a  merry  party 
over-night,  am  ready  to  shoot  myself  with  the 
headache  and  blue  devils  next  morning.  If  there 
be  a  follow  I  really  envy,  it  is  such  a  one  as  Thorn- 
ton, who  is  ready  to  chime  in  with  the  chonis  of 
the  thirty-sixth  stanza  of  "Nancy' Dawson"  be- 
tween his  two  last  bottles,  and  keeps  his  head  and 
legs  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  of  the  party  have 
lost  theur*s  under  the  table.  There  is  something 
fresh  and  picturesque  iu  the  mere  sound  of  *  the 
vine — the  grape — the  cup — the  bowl  I '  It  always 
appears  to  me  that  Bacchus  is  the  universal  divin- 
ity, and  that  I  alone  am  exempted  from  the 
worship." 

Wargrave  replied  by  a  vague,  unmeaning  laugh, 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  my  eloquence  was 
lost  on  him,    Tet  I  continued : — 

"  Do  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  idolatry,  I  think  we  hardly 
give  honour  due  to  the  influence  of  wine.  It  has 
ever  been  the  mania  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  all  motives  but 
the  true ;  but  if  they  saw  clearly,  and  spoke  hon- 
estly, they  would  admit  that  more  heroes  have 
been  made  by  the  bottle  than  the  sword." 

"  Haveyouany  personal  meaning  in  this  tirade?" 
suddenly  hiterrupted  my  companion,  in  a  voice 
whose  concentration  was  deadly. 

"  Personal  meaning  ?"  I  reiterated.  "  Of  what 
nature  ?"  And  for  a  moment  I  could  not  but  tancj 
that  poor  Wargravc  had  taken  a  deeper  share  in 
the  Chateau  Margoux  of  the  fat  m^or  than  I  had 
been  aware  of.  A  man  rather  touched  by  wine 
is  sure  to  take  fire  on  the  most  distant  imputation 
of  drunkenness. 

"  I  can  scarcely  imagine,  sir,"  be  continued,  in  a 
voice,  however,  that  savoured  of  anything  rather 
than  inebriety,  "that  any  man  acquainted  with 
the  misfortunes  of  my  life  should  address  me  on 
such  a  subject!" 

"Be  satisfied  then  that  your  indignation  is 
groundless,  and  most  unreasonable,"  said  I,'  stiH 
doubtful  how  far  I  ought  to  resent  the  ungracious* 
ness  of  his  demeanour ;  "  for,  on  the  word  of  a 
gentleman,  till  this  day  I,  never  heard  your  name. 
Your  avowal  of  intimacy  with  my  brother,  and 
something  in  the  frankness  of  your  manner  that 
reminded  me  of  his,  added  to  the  hilarity  of  an 
unexpected  reunion  with  so  many  of  my  country- 
men, has  perhaps  induced  too  sudden  a  familiarity 
in  my  demeanomr ;  but,  in  wishing  you  good  night, 
Captain  Wargrave,  and  a  fairer  interpretation  of 
the  next  sailor  who  opens  his  heart  to  you  at  sight, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  not  a  shadow  of 
offence  was  intended  in  the  rhapsody  you  are 
pleased  to  resent," 

"  Forgive  me  l"  exclaimed  Wargrave,  extond- 
mg  his  hands  nay  almost  his  arms,  towards  me. 
"  It  would  have  afforded  oiily  a  crowning  incident 
to  my  miserable  history,  had  my  jealous  soreness 
on  one  fatal  subject  produced  a  serious  misunder- 
Btandmg  with  the  brothcf  of  one  of  my  dearest  and 
earliest  friends." 

While  I  frankly  accepted  his  apdc^es  and  of* 
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ferad  my  hand,  I  could  detect,  hy  the  light  of  the 
moon,  an  expression  of  such  profound  dejection 
OQ  the  altered  face  of  Wargrave— so  deadly  a 
paleDess— a  haggardnesa — ^that  involuntarily  I  re- 
seated myself  on  the  wall  beside  him,  as  if  to 
mark  the  resumption  of  a  friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  speak  when  he  took  his  place ;  but^  after 
a  few  minutes*  silence,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  him  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  an  unguarded  word,^  said  I,  trying  to 
reconcile  him  to  himselt  **  Dismiss  it  from  your 
thoughts." 

"Do  not  fimcy,"  replied  Wargraye,  in  a 
broken  Toice,  *'*'  that  these  humiUating  tears 
origmate  in  anything  that  has  passed  between  us 
this  night.  Ko !  The  associations  recalled  to  my 
mind  by  the  rash  humour  you  are  generous  enough 
to  see  m  its  true  light,  are  of  mr  more  ancient 
date,  and  far  more  ineffaceable  in  their  nature.  I 
owe  you  something  in  return  for  your  forbearance. 
You  have  still  an  hour  to  be  on  shore,'*  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  his  watch.  *^  Devote  those 
minuter  to  me,  and  I  will  impart  a  lesson  worth 
ten  years*  experience ;  a  lesson  of  which  my  own 
life  must  be  the  text — ^myself  the  hero.** 

There  was  no  disputing  with  him, — ^no  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  I  had  only  to  listen,  and  impart, 
in  the  patience  of  my  attention,  such  solace  as  the 
truly  misenble  can  best  appreciate. 

"  You  were  right,"  said  Wargrave,  with  a  bitter 

nnile,  "  in  saying  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 

to  assign  to  wine  the  full  measure  of  authority  it 

holds  among  the  motives  of  our  conduct.    But 

yon  were  wrong  in  limiting  that  authority  to  the 

instigadon  of  great  and  heroic  actions.    Whie  is 

stid  in  Scripture  to  *  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.* 

Wme  is  siud  by  the  poets  to  be  the  bahn  of  grief, 

the  dew  of  beauty,  the  philtre  of  love.    What 

that  is  gradons  and  graceful  is  it  not  said  to  be  ? 

dlostering  grapes  entwine  the  brow  of  its  divinity, 

and  wine  is  said  to  be  a  libation  worthy  of  the 

gods.    Fools  I  fools!  fools! — they  need  to  have 

poured  forth  their  tears  and  blood  like  me,  to 

know  that  it  is  a  fountain  of  eternal  damnation ! 

Do  not  fimey  that  I  allude  to  Jhunkennets ;  do 

not  class  me,  in  your  imagination,  with  the  sensual 

brute  who  degrades  himself  to  the  filthiness  of 

intoxication.     Against  a  vice  so  flagrant,  how 

easy  to  arm  one*s  virtue !    Ko !  the  true  danger 

lies  many  degrees  within  that  fearful  limit ;  and 

the  Spartans,  who  warned  their  sons  against 

wine  by  the  exhibition  of  their  drunken  Helots, 

fulfilled  their  duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies, 

in  fact,  an  extinction  of  the  very  &culties  of  evil 

The  enfeebled  arm  can  deal  no  mortal  blow  I  the 

itiggering  step  retards  the  perpetration  of  sin ! 

The  voice  can  neither  modulate  its  tone  to  seduc- 

tioo,  nor  hurl  the  defiance  of  deadly  hatred.    The 

dmnkardiaanidiot;  a  thing  which  children  mock 

St)  and  women  chastise.    It  is  the  man  whose 

temperament  is  excited,  not  overpowered,  by 

wme,  to  whom  the  snare  is  fatal    Do  not  suppose 

me  the  apostle  of  a  temperance  society,  when  I 

SMsrt,  on  my  honor,  that  after  three  glasses,  I  am 

BO  longer  master  of  my  actions ;  without  being  at 

the  moment  conscious  of  the  change,  I  begin  to 

see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  and  reason  differently. 

Ihe  niiior  tcsuiaiUons  between  good  and  evii  are 


forgotten;  the  lava  boils  in  my  bosom.  Three 
more,  and  I  become  a  madman.** 

**  But  1  his  constitutes  a  positive  physical  infir- 
mity,** said  I.  **  You  must  of  course  regard  your- 
self an  exception.** 

*^  No !  I  am  convinced  the  case  is  common. 
Among  my  own  acquaintance,  I  know  fifty  men 
who  ahe  pleasant  companions  in  the  morning,  but 
intolerable  after  dinner;  men  who  neither  like 
wine  nor  indulge  in  it;  but  who,  while  simply 
fulfilling  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  society,  fre- 
quently become  odious  to  others,  and  a  burden  to 
themselves.** 

"  I  really  believe  you  are  right." 

"1  know  that  I  am  right;  listen.    When  I 
became  your  brother's  friend,  at  Westminster,  I 
was  on  the  foundation, — an  only  son,  intended  for 
the  church  ;  and  the  hnportance  which  my  fiither 
and  mother  attached  to  my  election  for  college, 
added  such  a  stimulus  to  my  exertions,  that,  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen,  their  wish  was  accom- 
plished.   I  was  the  first  boy  of  my  years.    A 
studeniship  at  Christ  Church  crowned  my  highest 
ambition ;  and  all  that  remained  for  me  at  West- 
minster was  to  preside  over  the  farewell  supper, 
indispensable  on  occasions  of  these  triumphs.    I 
was  unaccustomed  to  wine,  for  my  parents  had 
probably  taken  silent  note  of  the  infirmity  of  my 
nature ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  fiery 
tavern  port,  which  forms  the  nectar  of  similw 
festivities,  sufficed  to  elevate  my  spirits  to  mad- 
ness.   Heated  by  noise  and  intemperance,  we  all 
sallied  forth  together, « prepared  to  riot,  bully,  in- 
sult.   A  fight  endued ;  a  life  was  lost.    Expulsion 
suspended  my  election.    I  never  reached  Oxford ; 
my  professional  prospects  were  blighted ;  and, 
within  a  few  months,  my  father  died  of  the  disap- 
pointment !     And  now,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
me  ?    My  guardians  decided  that  in  the  army  the 
influence  of  my  past  faults  would  prove  least  in- 
jurious ;  and,  eager  to  escape  the  tacit  reproach 
of  my  poor  mother*8  pale  face  and  gloomy  weeds, 
I  gladly  acceded  to  their  advice.    At  fifteen,  I  was 
gasetted  in  the  — ^th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 
At  Westminster  they  used  to  call  me  *  Wargrave 
the  peacemaker.*    I  never  had  a  quarrel ;  I  never 
had  an  enemy.    Tet,  twelve  months  after  joining 
the  — 'th,  I  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  quarref 
some  feUow;    I  had  fought  one  of  my  brother 
officers,  and  was  on  the  most  uncomfortable  tcrma 
with  four  others.*' 

"And  this  sudden  change " 

"  Was  then  atrributed  to  the  sourness  arising 
fbom  my  disappointments  in  life.  I  have  since 
ascribed  it  to  a  truer  origm — ^the  irritation  of  the 


doses  of  brandy,  tinned  with  sloe  juice,  which 
formed  the  luxury  of  a  mess  cellar.  Smarting 
under  the  consciousness  of  unpopularity,  I  fancied 
I  hated  my  profession,  when  in  fact  I  only  hated 
myself  I  managed  to  get  on  half-pay,  and  re- 
turned to  my  mothpr*s  tranquil  roof;  where,  hi- 
stead  of  regretting  the  brilliant  life  I  had  forsaken, 
my  pteace  of  mind  and  early  contentment  came 
back  to  me  at  once.  There  was  no  one  to  bear 
me  company  over  the  bottle ;  I  was  my  mother*8 
constant  companion ;  I  seldom  tasted  wine ;  I  be- 
came healthy,  happy,  beloved  as  a  neighbor  and 
fellow-citizen.  But  higher  distinctions  of  affec- 
tion f(^wed.  A  young  and  very  beautiful  girL 
*  of  rank  and  fortoue  superior  to  my  own,  deignea 
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to  encourage  the  humble  ▼eneration  with  which 
I  regarded  her.  I  became  emboldened  to  solicit 
her  heart  and  hand.  My  mother  assured  her  I 
was  the  best  of  sons.  I  readily  promised  to  be 
the  best  of  husbands.  She  believed  us  both  ;  ac- 
cepted me,  married  me ;  and  on  welcoming  home 
my  lovely,  gentle  Mary,  all  remembrance  of  past 
sorrow  seemed  to  be  obliterated.  Our  position  in 
the  world,  if  not  brilliant,  was  honorable.  My 
mother^fl  table  renewed  those  hospitalities  over 
which  my  father  had  loved  to  preside.  Mary^s 
three  brothers  were  our  constant  guest«;  and 
Wargruve — the  calm,  sober,  indolent  Wargrave — 
once  more  became  fractious  and  ill  at  ease.  My 
poor  mother,  who  could  conceive  no  fault  in  my 
dispositipn,  —  concluding  that,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  husband  had  discovered  in  the  daily 
companianship  of  married  life,  faults  which  had 
been  invisible  to  the  lover, — ascribed  to  poor 
Mary  all  the  discredit  of  the  change.  She  took  a 
dislike  to  her  daughter-in-law,  nay,  even  to  Mrs. 
Wargrave^s  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 
She  saw  that  aflcr  they  had  been  dining  with  me, 
I  grew  morose  and  irritable ;  and  attributed  the 
fault  to  my  guests,  instead  of  to  the  cursed  wine 
their  company  compelled  me  to  swallow.  Fortu- 
nately, poor  Mary^s  time  was  engrossed  by  pre- 
parations for  the  arrival  of  her  first  child,  a  pledge 
of  domestic  happiness  calculated  to  reconcile  a 
woman  even  to  greater  vexations  than  those  aris- 
ing from  her  husband^s  irritability.  Mary  palliated 
all  my  bursts  .of  temper,  by  declaring  her 
opinion  that  *  <mt/  man  might  possess  the  in- 
sipid quaFity  of  good  humour ;  but  that  Wargrave, 
If  somewhat  hasty,  had  the  best  heart  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  world.'  As  soon  as  our  little  boy 
made  his  appearance,  she  excited  the  contempt 
of  all  her  female  acquaintances,  by  trusting  *  that 
Harry  would,  in  all  respects,  resemble  his  father.* 
Heaven  bless  her  for  her  blindness!'^        ^ 

Wargrave  paused  for  a  moment ;  during  which 
I  took  care  to  direct  my  eyes  towards  the  frigate. 

**  Among  those  female  friends,  was  a  certain 
Sophy  Cavendish,  a  cousin  of  Mary^s ;  young, 
handsome,  rich ;  but  eifted  with  that  intemperate 
vivacity  which  health  and  prosperity  inspire. 
Sophy  was  a  fearless  creature ;  the  only  person 
who  did  not  shrink  from  my  fits  of  ill-temper. 
When  I  scolded,  she  bantered ;  and  when  I  ap- 
peared sullen,  she  piqued  me  into  cheerfulness, 
we  usually  met  in  morning  visits,  when  I  was  in 
a  mood  to  take  her  railleries  in  good  part  To 
this  plajful  girl  it  unluckily  occurred  to  suggest 
to  her  cousin,  *  Why  don't  you  manoge  Wargrave 
as  I  do  ?  Why  don't  you  laugh  him  out  of  his 
perversity  f '  And  Mary,  to  whose  disposition  and 
manners  all  these  agaceriu  were  foreign,  soon 
began  to  assume  a  most  provoking  sportiveneas  in 
our  domestic  disputes;  would  seize  ilie  by  the 
hair,  the  sleeve,  point  her  finger  at  me  when  I 
was  sullen,  and  laugh  heartily  whenever  I  indulged 
in  a  reproof.  I  vow  to  Heaven,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  this  innocent  foUy  made  me  hate 
her !  *  It  does  not  become  you  to  ape  the  monkey 
tricks  of  your  oousin,'  cried  I,  one  night  when 
she  had  amused  herself  by  filliping  water  at  me, 
across  the  dessert-table,  while  I  was  engaged  in 
an  intemperate  professional  dispute  with  an  old 
brother  officer,  '  in  trying  to  make  me  look  like  a 
iofA,  yoa  only  make  a  fool  of  yourflelf  1*    '  J)on*t 


be  intimidated  by  a  few  big  words,'  cried  Miss 
Cavendish,  when  this  ebullition  was  reported  to 
her.  *  Men  and  nettles  must  be  bullied  into  tanie- 
ness  ;  they  have  a  sting  only  for  those  who  are 
afraid  of  them.  Persevere  I'  8^6  did  persevere ; 
and,  on  an  occasion  equally  ill-timed,  again  the 
angry  husband  retorted  severely  upon  the  wife 
he  loved.  *  You  must  not  banter  him  in  company^ 
said  Sophia.  *  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate 
being  shown  up  before  othera.  But  when  you 
are  done,  take  your  revenge.' 

"  It  was  on  my  return  from  a  club  dinner  that 
Mary  attempted  to  put  these  mischievous  precepts 
into  practice.  I  was  late — too  late ;  for,  against 
my  will  I  htfd  been  detained  by  the  jovial  parly. 
Mary,  who  had  been  beguiling  the  time  of  my  ab- 
sence in  her  dressing-room  with  an  entertaining 
book,  by  which  her  spirits  were  exhilarated,  began 
to  laugh  at  my  excuses;  to  banter,  to  mock  me. 
I  begged  her  to  desist.  She  persisted.  I  grew 
angry.  I  bade  her  to  be  silent.  She  only  laughed 
more  loudly.  I  stamped,  swore,  raved.  She 
approached  me  in  mimicry  of  my  violence.  / 
struck  her  I 

**  I  know  not  what  followed  this  act  of  brutal- 
ity," cried  Wargrave,  rousing  himself.  **  I  have 
a  faint  remembrance  of  kneeling  and  imploring, 
and  offering  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  in  atonement 
for  such  ingratitude.  But  I  have  a  very  strong 
one  of  the  patient  immobility  which,  from  that 
moment,  poor  Mary  assumed  in  ray  presence. 
She  jested  no  more,  she  never  laughed  again. 
What  worlds  would  I  have  g^iven  had  she  remon- 
strated— defended  herself— resented  the  injury  I 
But  no  1  from  that  fatal  night,  like  the  enchanted 
princess  in  the  story,  she  became  converted  into 
marble  whenever  her  husland  approached  her.  I 
fancied — so  c-onscious  are  the  guilty — that  she 
sometimes  betrayed  an  apprehension  of  leaving 
our  child  in  the  room  alone  with  me.  Perhaps 
she  thought  me  mad  I  She  was  right  The  brief 
insanity  inspired  by  wine  had  alone  caused  me  to 
raise  my  hand  against  her. 

"  I  knew  the  secret  had  been  kept  from  her 
brothers ;  for,  if  not, — fine  manly  fellows  as  they 
were, — nothing  would  have  induced  them  again  t« 
sit  at  my  board.  But  there  was  a  person  whose  in- 
terference between  me  and  my  wife  I  dreaded 
more  than  theirs — a  brother  of  Sophy  Cavendish, 
who  had  loved  Mary  from  her  childhood,  and 
wooed  her,  and  been  dismissed  shortly  alter  her 
acquaintance  with  myself.  That  felk)w  I  never 
could  endure !  Horace  Cavendish  was  the  reverse 
of  his  sister — grave,  even  to  dejection ;  cold  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanor ;  sententious,  taciturn, 
repulsive.  Mary  had  a  great  opinion  of  him, 
although  she  had  preferred  the  vivacity  of  my 
manner,  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  character. 
But  now  that  these  qualities  had  been  turned 
against  herself,  might  not  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
cause  her  to  regret  her  cousin  ?  She  must  have 
felt  that  Horace  Cavendish  would  have  invited  an 
executioner  to  hack  his  arm  off,  rather  than  raise 
it  against  a  woman  I  No  provocation  wouklhave 
caused  him  to  address  her  in  those  terms  of  UisnH 
in  which,  on  more  than  one  'occasion,  I  had  in- 
dulged. I  began  to  hate  him,  for  I  felt  little  in 
his  presence.  I  saw  that  he  was  my  superior  ia 
temper  and  breeding ;  that  he  would  hare  made 
a  happier  woman  oi  my  wife.    Tet  I  had  no  pre- 
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text  for  dismissing  him  my  house.  He  could  not 
bat  have  seen  that  he  was  odious  to  me ;  yet  he 
hdd  not  the  delicacy  to  withdraw  from  our  society. 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  presence  necessary  to 
protect  his  cousin?  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was 
not  to-be  trusted  with  the  deposit  of  her  happi- 
ness?"" 

"  But  surely,**  said  I,  "  after  what  had  already 
occurred,  you  were  careful  to  refrain  from  the 
stimulants  which  had  betrayed  you  into  an  un- 
▼orthy  action.^* 

^*  Right  I  teas  careful.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.  On  the  pretext  of  health,  I 
refrained  for  many  months  from  tasting  wine.  I 
became  myself  Ag*in.  My  brothers-in-law  called 
me  milksop !  I  cared  not  what  they  called  me. 
The  current  of  my  blood  ran  cool  and  free.  I 
wanted  to  conquer  back  the  confidence  of  my 
wife!" 

"  But  perhaps  this  total  abstinence  rendered  the 
ordeal  still  more  critical,  when  you  were  com- 
pelled occasionally  to  resume  your  former  habits  ?" 

"  Right  again.  I  was  storing  a  magazine  against 
myself!  There  occuiTcd  a  family  festival  from 
which  I  could  not  absent  myself — the  wedding  of 
Sopiiy  Oarcudish.  Even  my  wife  relaxed  in  her 
Labitoal  coldnesd  towards  me,  and  requested  me 
to  join  the  party.  We  met;  a  party  of  some 
thirty, — gigg'ing,  noisy,  brainless, — to  jest  and  be 
merry.  It  was  settled  that  I  must  *  drink  the 
bride's  health ;'  and  Mrs.  Wargrave  extended  her 
glass  towards  mine,  as  if  to  make  it  a  pledge  of 
reconciliation.  How  eagerly  I  quaffed  it!  The 
champagne  warmed  my  heart.  Of  my  free  will  I 
took  a  second  glas.^.  The  bridegroom  was  then 
toasted;  then  the  family  into  which  Sophy  was 
marrpng; ;  then  the  family  she  was  quitting.  At 
length  the  health  of  Mi-s.  Wargrave  was  proposed. 
Could  I  do  otherwise  than  honor  it  in  a  bumper  ? 
I  looked  towards  her  for  further  encouragement 
—further  kindness ;  but,  instead  of  the  expected 
Bmile,  I  saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My 
kiodling  ghinces  and  heated  countenance  perhaps 
reminded  her  of  the  fatal  night  which  had  been 
the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding.  Tes,  she 
trembled ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  I  saw, 
or  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of  sympathy  and  good  un- 
derstanding pass  between  her  and  Horace  Caven- 
dish. I  turned  fiercely  towards  him.  He  re- 
garded me  with  contempt ;  that  look,  at  least^  I 
did  not  misinterpret ;  but  I  revenged  iiT 

Involuntarily  I  walked  from  the  parapet,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  towards  the  frigate,  in  order 
that  Wargrave  might  recover  breath  and  com- 
posure. He  followed  me ;  he  clung  to  my  arm : 
the  rest  of  his  narrative  was  spoken  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  In  the  mood  which  had  now  taken  possession 
of  me,  it  was  easy  to  give  offence;  and  Caven- 
dish appeared  no  less  ready  than  myself.  We 
qaarrclled.  Mary^s  brother  attempted  to  pacify 
OS ;  but  the  purpose  of  both  was  settled.  I  saw 
that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  venomous  reptile  to 
be  crushed ;  and  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  lover 
of  ICary.  One  of  ua  must  die  to  extinguish  such 
hatred.  We  met  at  sunrise.  Both  were  sober 
then.  I  shot  him  through  the  heart !  I  surren- 
dered myself  to  justice ;  took  no  heed  of  my  de- 
fence. Tet  surely  many  must  have  loved  me ; 
ior,  on  the  day  of  trial,  haadreds  of  witnesses  came 
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forward  to  attest  my  humanity,  my  generosity, 
my  mildness  of  nature.  Many  of  our  mutual 
friends  attested  upon  oath  that  the  deceased  had 
been  observed  to  seek  occasions  of  giving  me  of- 
fence. That  he  had  oflcn  spoken  of  me  disparag- 
ingly, threateningly ;  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
say,  I  deserved  to  die!  I  was  now  sure  that  Mary 
had  taken  him  into  her  confidence ;  and  yet  it 
was  by  my  wife^s  unceasing  exertions  that  this 
mass  of  evidence  had  been  .collected  in  my  favor. 
I  was  acquitted.  The  court  rang  with  acclama- 
tions ;  for  I  was  *  the  only  son  of  my  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow ;'  and  the  name  of  Wargrave 
commanded  love  and  respect  from  many,  both  in 
her  person  and  that  of  my  wife.  The  Cavendish 
family  had  not  availed  itself  mercilessly  against 
my  life.  I  letl  the  court  *"  without  a  blemish  upon 
my  character,'  and  with  gratitude  for  the  good 
offices  of  hundreds.    I  was  not  yet  quite  a  wretch. 

"  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  Mary !  On  the  plea  of 
severe  indisposition,  she  had  refrained  from  visit- 
ing me  in  prison ;  and  now  that  all  danger  was 
over,  I  rejoiced  she  had  been  spared  the  humilia- 
tion of  such  an  interview.  I  trembled  when  I 
found  myself  once  more  on  the  threshold  of  home. 
To  meet  her  again— to  fall  once  more  upon  the 
neck  of  my  poor  mother,  whose  blindness  and  in- 
firmities had  forbidden  her  to  visit  me  in  durance ! 
What  a  trial !  The  shouts  of  the  multitude  were 
dying  away  in  the  distance  ;  ray  sole  companion 
wiis  a  venerable  servant  of  my  father's,  who  sat 
sobbing  by  my  side. 

"  *  The  windows  are  closed,*  said  I,  looking 
anxiously  upwards,  as  the  carriage  stopped.  *■  Has 
Mrs.  Wargmve — has  my  mother  quitted  town  ?* 

***  There  was  no  use  distressing  you.  Master 
William,  so  long  as  you  was  in  trouble,*  said  tho 
old  man,  grasping  my  arm.  *  My  poor  old  mis- 
tress has  been  buried  these  six  weeks ;  she  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  the  day  after  you  surren- 
*dered  yourself.  We  buried  her,  sir,  by  your  father.' 

**  *And  ray  wife?*  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could 
recover  my  utterance. 

**  *  I  don't  rightly  understand, — I  can*t  quite 
make  out, — I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  a  letter,* 
said  my  grey-headed  companion,  following  me 
closely  into  the  house.      ' 

"* From  Mary?' 

" '  Here  it  is,'  he  replied,  opening  a  shutter  of 
^the  cold,  grim,  cheerless  room,  and  pointing  to 
the  table. 

*•  *From  Mary  V I  again  reiterated,  as  I  snatched 
it  up.  No !  not  from  Mary  ;  not  even  from  any 
member  of  her  family  ;  not  even  from  any  friend, 
from  any  acquaintance.  It  was  a  lawger^s  letter  ; 
informing  me,  with  technical  precision,  that  *his 
client,  Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave,  conceiving  she  bad 
just  cause  and  provocation  to  withdraw  herself 
from  my  roof,  had  already  taken  vp  her  abode  with 
her  family  ;  that  she  was  prepared  to  defend  her- 
self, by  the  strong  aid  of  the  law,  against  any 
opposition  I  might  offer  to  her  design ;  but  trusted 
the  affair  might  be  amicably  adjusted.  His  client, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave,  moreover,  demanded  no 
other  maintainance  than  the  trifle  allowed  by  her 
marriage  settlement  for  her  separate  use.  Instead 
of  accompanying  me  to  the  continent,  she  pro- 
posed to  reside  with  her  brothers.* 

"And  it  was  by  the  hand  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  I 
was  to  Ifam  all  this!    The  woman --the  wife — 
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trAom  /  had  struck  I — was   prepared  to  plead 

*  cruelty  *  against  me  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  *  Drink  this,  Master  William,'  said  the  poor 
old  man,  returning  to  my  side  with  a  salver  and  a 
bottle  of  the  Madeira  which  had  been  forty  years 
in  his  keeping.  *  You  want  support,  my  dear  boy ; 
drink  this.* 

*'  *Give  it  me,*  cried  I,  snatching  the  glass  from 
his  hands.  *  Another — another ! — I  do  want  sup- 
port ;  for  I  have  still  a  task  to  perform.  Stop  the 
carriage ;  I  am  going  out.  Another  glass !  I  mitst 
Bee  Mrs.  Wargrave !     Where  is  she  ?" 

"  *  Three  miles  off,  sir,  at  Sir  William's.  My 
mistress  is  with  her  elder  brother,  sir.  Tou  canH 
see  her  to-night.  Wait  till  morning ;  wait  till  you 
are  more  composed.  You  will  loose  your  senses 
with  all  these  cruel  shocks !' 

"  *■  I  have  lost  my  senses ! '  I  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing myself  again  into  the  carriage — *And  there- 
fore I  must  see  her, — must  see  her  before  I  die.' 

"  And  these  frantic  words  were  constantly  on 
my  lips  till  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Sir 
Willi.im  Brabazon.  I  would  not  suffer  it  to  enter; 
I  traversed  the  courtyard  on  foot ;  I  wished  to 
give  no  announcement  of  my  arrival.  It  was 
dusk  :  the  servant  did  not  recognize  mc  ;  when, 
having  entered  the  offices  by  a  side-door,  I  de- 
manded of  a  strange  servant  admittance  to  Mrs 
Wargrave.   The  answer  was  such  as  I  anticipated. 

*  Mrs.  Wargrave  could  see  no  one.  She  was  ill ; 
had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed.*  Nevertheless, 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  interview. 
'  I  mu.4t  see  her  on  business.'  Still  le^  *  It  was 
impossible  for  Mrs.  Wargrave  to  see  any  person 
on  bushiess,  as  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Brabazon  had 
just  gone  into  town;  and  she  was  quite  alone,  and 
mu(.h  indisposed.'  '  Take  in  this  note,'  said  1 
tearing  a  blank  leaf  from  my  pocket-book,  and 
folding  it  to  represent  a  letter.  And  following 
with  caution  the  servant  I  despatched  on  rnf 
errand,  I  found  my  way  to  the  ,door  of  Mary's 
apartment.  It  was  the  beginning  of  spring.  The 
invaliii  vvas  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  before  the 
fire,  with  her  little  boy  asleep  in  her  arms.  I  ha(J 
preceded  the  servant  into  the  room,  and,  by  the 
imperfect  firelight,  she  mistook  me  tor  the  medi- 
cal attendant  she  was  expecting. 

"  '  fiood  evening,  Doctor,'  said  she,  in  a  voice 
so  faint  and  tremulous,  that  T  could  scarcely  reco^ 
rise  it  for  her's.  *  You  will  find  me  better  to-night; 
but  why  are  you  .so  late?' 

"  *  You  will,  perhaps,  find  me  too  early,'  said  I, 
placing  myself  resolutely  beside  her  chair,  'unless 
you  are  disposed  to  annul  the  instrument  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  complete  the 
measure  of  your  husband's  miseries.  Do  not 
tremble,  Madam.  You  have  no  ii\jury  to  appre- 
.hen  1.  I  come  here,  a  broken-hearted  man,  to 
learn  my  award  of  life  and  death.'  And,  in  spite 
of  my  false  courage,  I  staggered  to  the  wall,  and 
leaned  against  it  for  support. 

" '  Mv  brothers  are  absent,'  faltered  Marv.  *  I 
.hive  no  counsellor  at  hand,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  us.' 

** '  For  which  reason  I  hazard  this  appeal.  I 
am  here  to  speak  with  my  own  lips  to  joar  own 
ears,  to  your  own  heart.  Do  not  decide  upon  the 
suggestions  of  others.' 

*'  *  I  have  decided,'  munnured  Mrs.  Wargrave, 

*  irrevocably!' 


"  *  No,  you  have  not  P  said  I,  again  approach- 
ing her.  ^for  you  have  decided  without  listening 
to  the  defence  of  your  husband,  to  the  appeal  of 
nature.  Mary,  Mary !  have  you  so  soon  forgotten 
the  vows  of  eternal  union  breathed  in  the  presence 
of  God  ?  Are  you  not  still  my  wife  ?-^y  wife 
whom  I  adore, — my  wife  whom  I  have  injured, — 
my  wife,  whose  patience  I  would  requite  by  a 
whole  life  of  homage  and  adoration.  Mary,  you 
have  no  right  to  cast  from  you  the  father  of  your 
child.' 

"  *  It  is  for  my  child's  sake  that  I  seek  to  with- 
draw from  his  authority,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  with 
more  firmness  than  might  have  been  expected. 

**  *  No  I  I  cannot  live  with  you  again ;  my  confi- 
dence is  gone,  my  respect  dimhiished.  This  boy, 
as  his  faculties  become  developed,  would  see  me 
tremble  in  your  presence  ;  would  learn  that  I  fear 
you  ;  that ' 

*^  *  That  you  despise  me  I  Speak  out,  Madam ; 
speak  out!' 

"  *  That  I  pity  you,'  continued  Mary,  resolutdy ; 
*  that  I  pity  you  as  one  who  has  the  reproach  of 
blood  upon  his  hands,  and  the  accusation  of  ruf- 
fianly injury  against  a  woman  on  his  c^science.' 

*^  *  And  such  are  the  lessons  you  will  teach 
him.' 

**  *  It  is  a  lesson  I  would  scrupulously  withhold 
from  him,  and,  to  secure  his  ignorance,  it  is  need- 
ful that  he  should  live  an  alien  from  his  father's 
roof.  Wargrave,  our  child  must  not  grow  up  in 
observation  of  our  estrangement.* 

***Thcn,  by  Heaven,  my  resolution  is  taken  I 
You  have  appealed  to  the  laws  :  by  the  laws  let 
us  abide.  The  child  is  mine,  by  right,  by  enforce- 
ment. Live  where  you  will ;  defy  me  from  what 
shelter  yom  please  ;  but  this  little  creature,  whom 
yow  have  constituted  my  enemy,  remains  with  met 
Surrender  him  to  me,  or  dread  the  consequences  I'" 

*'  You  did  not!"  I  incoherently  gasped,  seizmg 
Wartjrave  by  the  arm,  and  dreading,  I  knew  not 
what. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
which  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins,  **  that  before 
quitting  home,  I  had  swallowed  half  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  ?  My  frame  was  heated,  my  brain  mad- 
dened I  I  saw  in  the  woman  before  me  only  the 
minion,  the  mourner  of  Horace  Cavendish.  I  had 
no  longer  a  wife," 

**  Mary  prepared  herself  for  violence  at  my 
hands,"  continued  Wargrave,  "  for  instinctively 
she  attempted  to  rise  and  approach  the  bell ;  but, 
encumbered  by  the  child,  or  by  her  own  weak- 
ness, she  fell  back  in  her  chair.  *  Don't  wake 
him  t '  said  she,  in  a  faint,  piteous  voice,  as  if, 
after  all,  his  helplessness  constituted  her  best 
defence. 

"    **  *  Give  him  up,  then,  at  once.     Do  you  think 
I  do  not  love  him  t     Give  him  up  to  his  father.' 

**  For  a  moment,  as  if  overcome,  she  seemed 
attempting  to  unclasp  the  little  hand  which,  even 
in  sleep,  clung  tenderly  to  her  night-dress.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  recognise  the  irresistibil- 
ity of  my  claim. 

"  *  The  carriage  waits,'  said  I  sternly.  *  Where 
is  his  nurse  ? '  ^ 

"  *  I  am  his  nurse,*  cried  Mary,  bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  '  I  will  go  with  him.  To  re- 
tain my  child,  I  will  consent  to  live  with  you 
attain.* 
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"  *  With  me  /  Live  with  me^  whom  you  have 
dishonored  with  your  pity,  your  contempt,  your 
preference  of  another?  Kather  again  stand  ar- 
raigned before  a  criminal  tribunal,  than  accept 
sacl&A  woman,  aa  my  wife  I  * 

"  ^|8  a  tervofU^  then ;  let  me  attend  as  a  ser- 
vant on  this  little  creature,  so  dear  to  me,  so 
precious  to  me,  so  feeble,  so * 

"  *  Is  it  Cavendish's  brat,  that  you  plead  for  him 
80  warmly  T  cried  I,  infuriated  that  even  my  child 
should  be  preferred  to  me.  And  I  now  attempted 
to  remove  him  by  force  from  her  arms. 

"'delp!  help!  help  I '  faltered  the  feeble,  half- 
feinting  mother.  But  no  one  came,  and  I  per- 
sisted Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hold  a  struggling 
child — a  child  that  others  were  struggling  to  retain 
—4  Toang  child — a  soft,  frail,  feeble  child?  And 
why  did  she  resist  ?  Should  not  she,  woman  as 
she  ^ras,  have  known  that  mischief  would  arise 
fronk  such  contact  ?  She  who  had  tended  those 
delicate  limbs,  that  fragile  frame?  The  boy 
wakened  from  his  sleep — was  screaming  violently. 
He  Btruggled,  and  struggled,  and  moaned,  and 
gasped.  But,  on  a  sudden,  his  shrieks  ceased. 
He  was  still,  silent,  breathless." 

"J)ead!"criedl. 

"  So  she  imagined  at  the  moment,  when,  at  the 
Bummohsof  her  fearful  shrieks,  the  servants  rushed 
into  the  room.  But  no,  I  had  not  again  become 
a  murderer ;  a  new  curse  was  in  store  for  me. 
When  medical  aid  was  procured,  it  was  found  that 
a  limb  was  dislocated ;  the  spine  injured ;  the  boy 
a  cripple  for  life !  '* 

"  What  must  have  been  his  father's  remorse !  ^ 

"  His  father  was  spared  the  intelligence.  It 
was  not  for  fourteen  months  that  I  was  removed 
from  the  private  madhouse,  to  which,  that  fatal 
night,  I  was  conveyed,  a  raving  maniac.  The  in- 
fluence of  wine,  passion,  hoiTor,  had  induced 
epilepsy;  frohi  which  I  was  only  roused  to  a  state 
of  frenzy.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude  grad- 
ually restored  me.  Legal  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  Brabazon  family  during  my  confinement ; 
and  my  mutilated  boy  is  placed,  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother. 

For  some  time  after  my  recovery,  I  became  a 
wanderer  on  the  continent,  with  the  intention  of 
wasting  the  remnant  of  my  blighted  existence  j 
restless  obscurity.  But  I  soon  felt  that  the  b 
propitiation,  the  best  sacrifice  to  offer  my  injure 
wife  and  child,  was  the  attempt  to  conquer,  for 
their  sakss,  an  honorable  position  in  society.  I 
got  placed  on  full  pay  in  a  regiment  appointed  to 
a  foreign  station.  I  made  over  to  my  boy  the 
whole  of  my  property.  I  pique  myself  upon  liv- 
ing on  my  pay, — on  drinking  no  wine,— on  absent- 
ing myself  from  all  the  seductions  of  society.  I 
lead  a  life  of  penance,  of  penitence,  of  paui.  But, 
•ome  day  or  other,  my  little  victim  will  learn  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  feel  that  he  devoted  his 
wretched  days  to  the  duties  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  spare  him  further  dishonor  as 
ii*«  wn  of  a  Kuicide,^ 

**  Thank  God  1  ^  was  my  murmured  ejaculation, 
whea  at  this  moment  I  perceived  the  boat  of  the 
Aatnsa,  whose  approach  enabled  me  to  cover  my 
emotion  with  the  bustle  of  parting.  There  was 
Kit  a  word  of  consolation— of  p«lliation,  to  be 
offered  to  such  a  man.  He  had  indeed  afforded 
no  a  fearful  commentary  on  my  text     Never 


before  had  I  duly  appreciated  the  perils  and  dan- 
gers of  Wink  1 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  stimulus,**  murmured  I, 
as  I  slowly  joined  my  companions,  '*  that  judge 
and  juror  recur  for  strength  to  inspire  their 
decrees ;  to  such  an  influence,  that  captain  and 
helmsman  turn  for  courage  in  the  storm ;  to  such 
a  counsellor,  the  warrior  refers  his  manoeuvres  on 
the  day  of  battle ;  nay,  that  the  minister,  the 
chancellor,  the  sovereign  himself,  dedicate  the 
frailty  of  their  nature!  That  human  life,  that 
human  happiness,  should  be  subjected  to  so  devil- 
ish an  instrument  I  Against  aU  other  enemies, 
we  fortify  ourselves  with  defence ;  to  this  master- 
fiend  we  open  the  doors  of  the  citadel." 

My  meditations  were  soon  cut  short  by  the  joy- 
ous chorus  of  a  drinking-song,  with  which  Lord 
Thoinas*s  decoctions  inspired  the  shattered  reason 
of  the  commandants,  superior  and  inferior,  of  His 
Miyesty's  ship  the  AstrsBa. — Eliza  Cook't  Journal. 

^»  »  •» 
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How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven^s  ebon 

vault. 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon^s  unclouded  grandeur 

rolls. 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  Love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle  hills 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow  ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend, 
So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon*8  pure  beam  ;    yon  castled 

steep. 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o*er  the  timewom  tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace :  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lif^ 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 
i^'here  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
lo  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

The  orb  of  day, 
In  southern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling ;  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  de^p;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautiful  still.    To-morrow  comes: 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass, 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  dee^  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge ;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns — the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gtuT. — 8hfiU^t. 
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▲   B0LSTEINKR*8  STORY. 

My  grandmother  was  a  wonderful  woman.  She 
lived  from  her  first  birthday  seventy-five  years  m 
the  same  old  street  of  Hamburg — changed  her 
name  three  tlmep,  with  the  help  of  as  many 
weddings — had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
prosperously  settled  along  the  Lower  Elbe ;  and 
one  proverb,  which  was  at  once  her  creed  and 
consolation  :  ''  What  is  to  be,  will  be." 

A  quiet  life  had  my  grandmother  passed  in  the 
faith  of  that  maxim,  notwithstanding  her  numerous 
family  and  successive  spouses.  She  was  reckoned 
rich,  too,  each  of  the  three  dear  departed  having 
in  turn  endowed  her  with  a  comfortable  jointure. 
There  was,  consequently,  an  earnest  strife  among 
her  kindred  as  to  who  should  be  her  heu* ;  but  my 
grandmother  almost  settled  the  question,  by  taking 
me  home  in  my  seventh  year,  to  keep  her  in 
occupation  in  the  old  house.  What  moved  her 
to  thpt  step,  nobody  ever  knew  ;  unless  that  I  was 
the  youngest  of  nine  boys  belonging  to  her  eldest 
daughter — extremely  unwelcome,  because  I  was 
not  a  little  girl — and  said  to  resemble  her  first 
husband,  my  grandifathcr,  who  had  died  at  twenty- 
nine,  and  then  rested  some  forty  years  in  St. 
Hichaers  Cemetery.  I  was  born  within  the  liberties 
of  Altona,  and  therefore  counted  as  a  Holsteiner. 
Readers,  most  of  you  know  that  there  are  not 
two  miles  between  the  two  good  cities ;  but  the 
rest  of  our  relations  in  the  Hamburg  territory, 
besides  uniting  their  voices  to  warn  thb  old  lady 
that  I  would  have  a  will  of  ray  own,  were  liberal 
In  the  sugj^estion  of  difficulties  which  might  arise 
in  case  of  future  war  in  my  drawing  for  the  burgh 
militia.  My  grandmother  replied  to  all  their 
warnings  with  her  wonted  proverb,  and  nothing 
daunted,  took  me  home  to  Alsterstrauss,  It  was 
the  oldest  street  of  the  new  town,  curving  down 
from  the  ancient  rampart  to  the  river.  Its  houses 
had  been  built  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  straight  lines  were  yet  unthought  of,  and 
had  all  projecting  storeys  in  frant,  and  gardens, 
with  right  ancient  summer-houses  in  them,  behind. 
Nothing  had  ever  gone  out  of  repair  in  that 
street;  trade,  with  all  its  dust  and  Wear, 
passed  it  by;  low  poverty  had  never  found 
entrance ;  and  nobody  inhabited  its  peaceful 
cintsbut  well-to-do,  old-fashioned  burghers,  whose 
business-days  were  over ;  discreet  spinsters,  who 
managed  their  own  portions ;  and  prudept,  com- 
ibrtably-jointured  widows  like  my  grandmother. 

Peaceful  years  leave  little  to  relate ;  and  of 
mine,  under  her  administration,  I  can  oplv  say 
that  there  were  boys  in  the  neighbourhooaldtn 
whom  I  played — that  they  grew  to  be  yoiing 
men  with  whom  I  had  frolics,  controversies,  and 
friendships — that  my  grandmother  sent  me  from 
lier  house  to  school,  from  school  to  college,  and 
from  college  to  a  notary,  because  my  grand&ther 
had  been  such,  and  it  was  a  genteel  profession — 
that  I  was  neither  overworked  nor  very  idle ;  and 
at  twenty-three,  all  the  judicious  in  Alsterstrauss, 
tnd  they  were  many,  gave  me  the  charaeter  of  a 
handsome  steady  young  man,  in  much  request  for 
dances,  and  doubtless  a  great  comfort  to  my 
grandmother,  to  which  I  once  overheard  a  spiteful 
«ld  maid  add,  that  I  was  growing  more  dmcelted 
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every  day,  and  thought  myself  quite  a  beau  among 
the  girls. 

My  father  and  mother  had  grown  old,  my 
brothers  had  grown  up,  and  some  of  them  were 
married,  but  I  was  never  reckoned  amojig  them. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  my  recollection,  that  4P  honest 
man  whose  name  I  bore,  when  his  memory  grev 
short  with  settling  the  senior  eight,  occasionally 
called  me  **  nephew."  It  was  allowed  on  all 
hands,  however,  that  I  was  to  be  my  grand- 
mother's heir.  Quietly  kind  had  the  old  lady 
been  to  me  from  chtfdhood  upwards;  and  her 
house,  with  its  corner  rooms  and  carved-wood 
ceilings,  was  no  cheerless  abode.  It  had  descended 
to  her  through  a  line  of  Hanscatic  merchants. 
She  was  an  only  daughter,  and  having  dwelt  there 
all  her  maiden  and  married  life — I  had  almost 
said  lives — my  grandmother  held  that  it  should 
be  the  high  place  of  festivity  to  her  remote 
descendants,  and  kept  all  the  holidays  that  were 
ever  known  in  Hamburg.  Company  was  never 
wanting  on  such  occasions;  but  there  was  one 
household  whose  members  came  particularly  often, 
and  were  always  welcome.  They  were  Holsteiners, 
and  lived  far  away  in  the  little  old  town  of  Mel- 
dorf,  from  which  my  grand&thcr  had  come.  How 
they  came  together,  if  never  found  out,  but  their 
home  was  a  house  of  representativl>s  for  all 
civilised  socicty,containing  two  bachelor  brother?, 
and  a  maiden  sister,  a  widowed  aunt,  a  consia 
whose  husband  had  deserted,  a  sober  married 
pair  far  on  the  shady  side  of  life,  and  their  girl, 
my  grandmother's  god-daughter,  Ethelind.  I 
early  perceived  that  they  were  old-fashioned 
people,  with  ways  and  notions  long  out  of  date  in 
our  rich  and  thriving  city.  Down  to  Ethelind, 
they  had  each  and  all  a  strong  inclination  to  stout 
home-made  stuffs,  thick-soled  shoes,  and  nothing 
at  all  that  could  bo  called  finery.  They  were, 
moreover,  wonderful  workers,  and  every  one 
noteable  for  some  branch  of  domestic  industry, 
concerning  which  they  talked,  questioned,  and,  I 
am  sure,  dreamed.  Play  and  idleness  were  a 
reproach* to  my  boyhood  in  their  presence;  and 
my  youth  discovered  still  further  cause  of  difr 
satisfaction.  There  were  none  of  them  at  all  aston- 
ishable  by  either  grandeur,  or  accomplishment— a 
fine  air  was  lost  on  them,  waltzing  had  no  power, 
and  tailors  of  the  first  fashion  cut  in  vain  for  that 
household.  In  short,  my  dear  readers,  I  did  not 
like  the.Simberts,  though,  to  do  them  justice,they 
were  always  friendly  to  me,  and  great  favorites 
with  4  my  grandmother,  especially  Ethelind.  It 
may  seem  less  gallant  than  candid,  but  I  did  not 
like  Ethelind  either :  why,  most  men  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  guess,  for  besides  having  a 
substantial  portion,  she  was  fair  and  rosy,  neither 
large  nor  small,  but  of  good  soUd  figure,a8  became 
a  Holstein  girl,  with  a  stock  of  good  sense,  good 
temper,  and  homely  wit — a  first-rate  housewife, 
and  a  worthy  daughter.  Nevertheless,  Ethelind 
had  paid  so  little  attention  to  my  gif^  and  graces, 
appeared  so  unimpressible  with  my  glory  as  a 
young  man  cf  fashion,  and  my  grandmother's 
heir,  and  was  so  perse veringly  set  before  me  by 
all  her  relations  as  a  fit  and  proper  partner,  that 
I  was  at  length  conscious  of  poatively  disliking 
the  girl.  She  bad  laughed  at  roe  twice  in  the 
course  of  our  acquaintance,  and  once  told  me 
that  driving  the  ptough  was  much  more  creditable 
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vork  than  waltzing;  but  a  mode  of  retaliation  ye' 
remained  in  store.  She  was  two  years  older  than 
I ;  and  I  exerted  myself  to  believe  that  Ethelind 
must  be  growing  an  old  maid.  My  grandmother 
Mw  how  things  were  going.  Worthy  old  woman ! 
the  ha(n»et  her  heart  on  the  match  :  I  know  not 
for  what  rcASon,  but  doubtless  it  was  something 
ft)out  my  gran Ifather.  However,  she  fouud con- 
BolutioQ  in  her  unfailing  proverb,  as  in  all  house- 
hold games  and  lotteries  at  Christmas-time, 
Slirovetide  and  Easter,  I  was  sure  to  draw 
Ethelind  for  a  partner,  to  my  ill-concealed  chagrin 
and  her  undisguised  amusement. 

It  roust  have  been  to  baffle  the  FatCB  in  this 
design  that  I  took  with  great  ardour  to  the  gay 
Widow  Wcsing  and  her  daughter  Louisa.  Madame 
Wes!ng*8  husband  had  been  an  officer.  She  was 
in  Paris  with  the  allied  army,  and  understood  (on 
ever  after;  her  income  being  small,  however, 
oblijjed  the  lady  to  live  ifi  our  street,  though 
deeply  impressed  with  its  ohl-fashionedness.  Most 
people  liked  the  widow  and  her  daughter :  they 
were  always  so  gay,  and  had  such  stores  of  gossip, 
beisidcs  being  up  to  the  mode ;  but  some  said  the 
ladies  were  cunningly  selfish  in  a  small  way,  and 
would  do  anything  for  their  own  petty  interests 
or  amusement.  Each  was  the  pattern  of  the  other, 
and  they  were  both  pretty  little  girls.  It  was  true, 
the  mother  was  thirty-seven,  and  the  daughter 
seventeen ;  but  both  sang,  danced,  and  coquetted, 
no  mortal  man  being  able  to  espy  any  difference 
in  dress  or  manners,  except  that  at  tin>es  the 
widow  was  rather  the  more  childish  of  the  two. 
Upon  ray  siucerity,  I  cannot  tell  which  it  was  that 
brought  me  under  bondage  ;  but  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  are  rather  in  favor  of  Louisa.  Certain 
I  am,  that  we  danced  a  great  many  evenings,  and 
sang  a  number  of  duetts  together,  while  her 
mamma  sent  me  captivating  notes  of  invitation  to 
her  little  quadrille-parties  and  friendly  teas ;  and 
assured  everybody  in  my  hearing,  that  I  was  the 
exact  resemblance  of  Alexander,  emjferor  of  all 
the  Russias,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  Tuileries 
ball-room  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  on  his  arm. 

Hy  grandmother  and  I  sat  at  our  coffee  in  the 
second  parlor :  a  low  wainscotted  room,  with  four 
of  Solomon^s  Proverbs  carved  in  different  com. 
partments  of  its  ceiling,  a  cupboard  in  eve 
comer,  and  a  narrow  glass-door  opening  into  thd^ 
garden.  It  was  April-time :  the  violets  were 
blooming  on  the  sunny  bank  by  the  olti  house 
gable,  and  the  buds  bursting  on  the  great  walnut- 
tree.  My  grandmother  sat  in  her  nut-brown  gown 
and  snow-white  kerchief — the  dress  she  always 
wore  on  common  days — listening  to  me,  good 
woman !  giving  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
one  of  the  aaid  quadrille-parties  which  I  had  at- 
tended on  the  previous  night.  She  heard  all, 
^m  the  wreath  in  Louisa^s  hair  to  the  last  ice, 
and  then  laying  down  her  empty  cup,  said  quietly 
as  usual:  "Fritz,  I  think  it  is  time  you  were 
married." 

The  news  surprised  me,  and  I  stared  my  grand- 
niother  in  the  face ;  but  she  went  on  in  the  same 
calm  tone :  '♦  There's  Ethlind  Simbert  would  make 
yon  a  g«od  wife ;  she  is  my  own  god-daughter,  and 
I  think  we  would  all  agree." 

"Grandmother,"  said  I,  plucking  up  resolution, 
''I  will  do  anything  else  to  please  you;  but  I 


don*t  like  Ethelind  Simbert,  and  I  won^t  marrr 
her." 

"Well,  Fritz,"  said  my  grandmother,  neither 
angry  nor  astonished,  "Ethelind  Simbert  is  a 
good  girl,  though  you  don't  like  her ;  but  whom 
you  don't  like,  you  can't  be  expected  to  marry — 
so  we  will  think  no  more  of  the  matter ;  and  I'll 
tell  the  Simberts.  I'm  going  there  at  Easter;  it 
falls  on  the  fourteenth,  you  know.  That  will  be 
fifty  years  complete  since  your  grandfather  and  I 
spent  our  last  Easter  at  Meldorf,  and  you— oh,  I 
mean  your  mother! — a  prattling  child  with  ub. 
Fritz,  you  and  I  will  go  and  see  the  old  place 
together,  and  never  mind  this  matter.  If  Ethelind 
don't  suit  you,  she  will  somebody  else ;  and  what 
is  to  be,  will  be." 

That  proverb  was  like  cheese — ^for  nothing  ever 
came  after  it ;  and  it  was  settled  that  my  grand- 
mother and  I  should  spond  our  Easter  with  the 
industrious  Simberts  at  Meldorf.  The  excursion 
was  neither  grand  nor  fashionable,  yet  I  felt  called 
upon  to  mention  it  at  Madame  Wcsing's. 

"  Oh,  how  charming!"  exclaimed  the  fair  widow, 
in  her  most  enthusiastic  manner.  "  "to  retire,  as 
one  may  say,  among  simple  shepherds.  Do  you 
know,  I  hear  that  those  people  make  their  own 
cheese  and  linen  V 

"  How  delightful !"  chimed  in  Louisa.  "  Mamma, 
don't  you  remember  that  darling  rustic  of  a  school- 
master who  came  to  inquire  after  papa's  papers?" 

"  Ah,  yes !"  said  the  widow,  flourishing  her 
cambric ;  "  he  was  an  early  friend  of  my  adored 
Auguste.  Charming  man!  He  and  his  wife — 
a  most  unworldly,  amiable  soul — have  often  in- 
vited us  to  Meldorf;  but  after  my  irreparable  loss, 
I  never  had  spirits  for  the  journey." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  we  will  visit  them  this  very 
Easter,"  said  Louisa.  '*  It  will  be  such  a  surprise 
to  the  darling'  old  couple ;  and  we  both  require 
countrv  air." 

**  Ha !  yes ;  the  winter  has  been  too  much  for 
us,"  said  the  widow,  with  a  languishing  look  at 
me. 

I  of  course  sympathised ;  and  a  visit  to  the 
charming  schoolmaster  was  determined  on.  The 
following  day  brought  further  intcHigence :  Ma- 
dame Wessing  called  to  say,  bow  delightful  it 
Lould  be  for  us  to  travel  in  company — one  car- 
ge  could  be  hired  for  us  all,  thewidow  remarked, 
sides,  she  and  Louisa  had  no  gentleman  to  take 
,  care  of  them ;  and  both  ladies  looked  coniideuce 
in  my  powerful  protection.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  project  was  received  with  acclamations 
on  this  side  of  the  house,  and  my  grandmother 
hoped  that  Providence  would  take  care  of  us  all. 
We  went  accordingly;  but,  readers,  of  the  travell- 
ing time  I  beg  leave  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 
It  was  more  tedious  in  those  days  than  at  present; 
and  doubtless  my  grandmother  was  justified  in 
avering  that  we  were  well  over  it,  when,  on  a 
sunny  April  afternoon,  we  saw  the  gray  church- 
spire  and  clustering  roofs  of  Meldorf,  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  plain,  which  looked  like  one  well- 
cultivated  farm. 

Meldorf  was  as  old  as  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
It  had  been  fortified  against  the  Sclavonic  pagans, 
and  dismantled  by  a  prince  of  the  Hohenstaufon 
line.  War  had  not  come  near  it  for  centuries  ; 
commerce  had  forgotten  it;  and  a  more  rural, 
country-like  spot,  to  be  called  a  town  I  never  s^n. 
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There  were  lanes  of  old  cottages^  with  woodbine- 
covered  porches,  and  swallows  by  hundreds  build- 
ing in  their  caves.  There  were  snug  farmhouses, 
with  all  their  appendages,  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Gothic  church,  and  a  great  old  hostel,  or 
inn,  clothed  with  ivy  from  foundation  to  chimney- 
top.  In  the  very  centre  there  was  a  green,  with  a 
huge  oak,  under  which  they  said  St.  Olaf  sat,  and 
a  deep  draw-well  in  it  The  Simberts'  house 
looked  out  on  that  green.  It  had  been  fortified 
and  inhabited  by  a  biishop  in  its  day,  but  was  now 
a  substantial  farmhouse,  with  an  arched  doorway, 
very  small  windows,  and  a  yard  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  from  which  a  ponderous  timber-gate,  with 
Episcopal  arms  upon  it,  opened  into  a  green  lane, 
leading  through  a  spacious  orchard  to  a  mill  among 
the  meadows.  Hard  by  lived  the  **  delightful 
schoolmaster,*'  Herr  Rusburg,  in  what  had  been 
a  chapter-house  before  the  Heformation,  and  had 
still  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  entrance.  Its 
great  garden  was  separated  only  by  a  shallow 
stream  from  the  Simberts*  orchard.  I  know  not 
if  the  good  man  had  any  warning  of  the  invasion ; 
but  as  our  carriage  stopped — by  the  way,  every 
inhabitant  had  come  out  to  gaze  and  wonder  as 
it  passed — forth  came  widowed  aunt,  maiden 
sister,  deserted  cou8in,and  all,  with  Ethelind's 
father  and  mother,  looking  soberly  glad  to  see  us ; 
and  Ethelind  herself  up  from  the  spittning-wheel, 
in  her  russet  petticoat,  crimson  jacket,  and  smooth 
chestnut  hair.  Forth  also,  in  high  glee  at  the 
unwonted  sight,  poured  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  school,  under  the  parting  surveillance  of 
Herr  Kusburg  and  his  helpmate,  a  lean,  gray- 
haired,  but  patient  and  good-natured-looking  pair, 
on  whom  Madame  Wesing  and  her  daughter  laid 
hold  immediately  ;  and  the  last  words  I  heard,  as 
the  respective  doors  closed,  were  something  con- 
cerning the  adored  Augustc,  and  the  want  of 
health  and  spirits. 

If  there  was  work,  there  was  also  abundant 
comfort  in  the  Simbert's  house.  Their  great 
kitchen — it  had  been  the  bishop's  banquet-hall, 
wherein  he  once  feasted  Christian  I.  of  Denmark — 
was  rich  in  the  odor  of  hot  cakes,  and  radiant  with 
scoured  flagons.  The  oak  parlor,  which  opened 
from  it,  shone,  walls,  floor,  and  furniture  with 
perfect  polishing :  green  boughs,  full  of  the  first 
leaves,  filled  up  its  ample  fire-place ;  and  its  lo 
windows,  wreathed  with  the  climbing  rose,  looke 
out  on  4he  orchard,  now  in  a  wealth  of  blossoms 
Moreover,  the  Simberts  were,  to  my  amazement, 
great  people  in  Mcldorf:  and,  according  to  the 
etiquette  established  in  that  primitive  town,  their 
neighbours,  as  soon  as  the  day's  work  was  fairly 
over,  came  to  greet  us  as  the  newly-arrived,  and 
congratulate  them  on  our  advent.  By  that  sensi- 
ble regulation,  I  got  at  once  mtroduced  to  a  num- 
ber of  blithe  and  handsome  girls,  not  to  speak  of 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  uncles,  and  aunts, 
of  whom  my  recollections  are  now  somewhat  less 
interesting;  but  I  remember  that  the  women, 
young  and  old,  were  knitting  as  if  for  dear  life ; 
that  the  men  came  in  their  everyday  trim,  fresh 
from  field  and  workshop  ;  and  one  honest  black- 
smith, who  was  also  the  burgomaster,  paid  his 
compliments  in  a  leather-apron. 

The  rank  and  fswhion  of  Mcldorf  having  visited 
our  neighbour  and  his  guests  with  similar  solem- 
nxiiQS — for  the  schoolmaster  was  esteemed  next 
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in  dignity  to  the  Simberts — a  scries  of  entertain- 
ments, in  honor  of  us  and  the  festive  season, 
commenced  at  tlie  old  bishop's  mansion,  and 
circled  round  the  little  town,  with  no  lack  of 
savoury  cakes,  cream-cheese,  and  all  manner  of 
country  good  things ;  besides  Pace-eggs,  Easter- 
games,  and  dances  for  the  young  people.  At  these 
merry-maki  gs,  Madame  Wesing  and  Louisa 
were  in  high  request.  They  took  such  an  interest 
iu  country  affairs,  were  so  delighted  with  every- 
thing, and  dispensed  so  much  intelligence  of  the 
great  world,  always  so  dazzling  to  rustic  minds, 
that  almost  from  their  first  appearance,  the  widow 
and  her  daughter's  popularity  was  immense  with 
even  the  Simberts.  I,  indeed,  perceived  that 
though  always  civil  to  them,  Ethelind  loved  not 
the  ladies;  and  I  cherished  the  conviction  that 
she  was  envious  and  spiteful,  which,  kind  reader, 
was  a  species  of  consolation  ;  for,  since  my  arrival, 
the  busy  girl  paid  me,  if  possible,  less  attention 
than  ever. 

What  did  a  young  man  of  my  figure  and  ac- 
complishments care  for  that?  Ethelind  had  no 
senKibility,  but  was  not  I  astonishing  the  sons  of 
Meldorf,  and  making  deep  impressions  on  the 
hearts  of  its  fair  daughters?  Sooth  to  say,  that 
country  visit  was  too  much  for  my  faith  and 
constancy  to  cither  Lonif:a  or  the  widow  .  To  tLe 
eternal  prcttinesses  of  those  ladies,  the  fmnk, 
merry  girls,  rustic,  robust,  and  rosy  as  they  were, 
presented  a  most  agreeable  contra.st.  Of  coTirse, 
they  admired  me  vastly.  No  wonder,  poor  things, 
afler  seeing  nothing  in  their  whole  lives  but  men 
who  ploughed  and  sowed,  hewed  and  hammered  I 
What  conquests  I  made  among  them,  and  how 
many  fine  things  I  said  and  did !  At  time?,  my 
conscience  told  me  it  was  not  right.  Might  not 
Katharine's,  Gretchen's,  or  Cristine'a  affections 
be  hopelessly  and  for  ever  engaged  ?  Nay,  might 
not  a  similar  misfortune  happen  to  some  half-dozen 
of  the  simple  souls?  and  then,  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  Christian  charity,  I  couldn't  marry 
them  all !  As  for  Louisa,  I  had  an  inward  per- 
suasion she  would  not  break  her  heart,  and  the 
widow  looked  on  with  amfizing  complacency. 
Often  in  what  they  called  our  '*  charming  strolls  " 
through  green  meadows,  and  by  blossomed  or- 

arda,  did  both  ladies  rally  me  on  my  brilliant 

ccesses ;  and  the  kuid  widow  invariably  wound 
with  warnings  against  rustic  rivals,  and  the 
envy  of  those  country  boors,  which  she  assured 
me  was  cruel  as  the  grave,  and  rapidly  rising 
against  myself.  After  those  revealings,  I  naturally 
felt  inclined  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  foe  by  still 
more  determined  flirtations,  though,  in  all  sinceri- 
ty, I  cannot  recollect  that  ever  one  of  the  honest, 
good-natured,  laborious  men  of  Meldorf  noticed 
my  triumphs  with  the  smallest  displeasure.  The 
Easter  festivities  had  been  over  for  some  time, 
but  my  grandmother  still  lingered,  having  taken 
mightily  to  the  Simberts'  dairy ;  while  Madame 
Wesing  declared  that  the  country  air  was  doing 
her  and  Louisa  good,  and  they  could  not  think 
of  leaving  their  delightful  old  friends. 

The  widow  must  have  meant  her  young  friends 
also,  for  she  was  growing  positively  confidential 
with  the  girls  of  Meldorf,  occasionally  giving  me 
to  understand,  in  her  most  playful  manner,  that 
their  familiar  communications  somehow  concerned 
myself.    There  was  evidently  a  general  interest 
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io  my  proceedings^  and  I  fult  particularly  impress- 
ed with  that  fact  when  the  1st  of  May  arrived. 
Like  most  old  German  towns,  the  day  was  held 
in  festive  reverence  at  Meldorf,  and  celebrated 
in  the  fashion  of  primitive  times.  Its  forenoon 
was  given  to  work,  as  usual,  but  the  children 
gathered  wild-flowers  and  green  branches,  with 
which  they  decorated  every  door,  receiving  a 
donation  of  cakes  for  their  pains.  In  the  afternoon, 
a  temporary  pavillion  was  erected,  by  help  of  all 
the  young  men,  under  St.  Olaf  s  Oak,  to  which 
supplies  were  sent  according  to  the  wealth  or 
llbeiulity  of  each  householder ;  and  within,  thero 
was  made  a  general  distribution  of  all  known 
delicacies,  from  hot  coffee  to  curds  and  cream, 
while  Uay-games,  and  all  sorts  of  dancing  went 
forward  on  the  green.  Ethellnd  was  unanimously 
elected  mistress  of  the  bower,  a  dignity  which,  in 
hard-working  Uolstetn,  is  equivalent  t6  the  May- 
queen  of  o;her  kinds,  and  bestowed  only  on  the 
most  esteemed  girl  in  the  parish,  who,  in  right 
of  her  office,  presides  over  the  said  distribution. 
The  election  was  regarded  as  no  small  honour, 
and  certainly  £theliud  had  no  sinecure ;  besides, 
it  was  my  opinion  tliat  I  rather  astonished  her 
that  eveninc;  in  mv  embroidered  vest  and  corueliau 
buttons,  I  danced  with  every  girl  on  the  green, 
paid  particular  attentions  to  tlu*ee  rustic  belles  in 
turn,  made  an  extraordinary  number  of  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  chief  magnates — for 
eren  Meldorf  had  such — and  returned  home  with 
ail  our  company,  tired,  but  in  a  most  satisfactory 
humour,  two  hours  after  sunset. 

I  was  almost  too  late  for  the  Simberts*  first 
breakfast  next  morning.  Some  of  the  cider  had 
been  strongs  and  there  were  queer  sounds  of 
steps  and  tittering  in  the  night  under  my  window. 
It  was  low,  and  looked  out  on  the  path  skirting 
the  green  by  which  Herr  Rusburg*s  many  scholars 
pa^ed.  I  thought  there  was  unusual  noise  among 
the  gathering  juveniles ;  and  scarcely  had  I  reach- 
ed the  breakfast-table,  when  it  rose  to  a  perfect 
clamour  of  shouts,  laughter,  and  calls  for  somebody 
to  come  out  and  take  iu  his  present. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  those  boys  ?" 
said  my  grandmother ;  and  *' What  can  be  the 
matter?"  said  all  the  Simberts.  Good  people! 
they  seldom  looked  out ;  but  as  another  burat 
came,  Ethelind  rose,  and  so  did  I.  It  wa?  my 
own  name  they  were  shouting :  and  all  unwise 
and  unwarned,  I  was  at  the  sts^et-door  in  an 
mstant.  The  entire  contents  of  llerr  Rusburg's 
school  were  assembled  under  my  bedroom  window; 
numbers  of  young  men  were  looking  on  from  a 
distance;  and  fair  faces,  convulsed  with  laugliter, 
looked  out  of  neighbouring  houses  ;  the  cause  of 
all  being  an  enormous  basket,  or  nither  pannier, 
hastily  made  up  of  green  osiers,  cranmied  full  of 
nettles,  thistles,  and  every  description  of  weed 
popularly  connected  with  contempt  or  worthless- 
ness,  with  a  huge  card  fastened  on  the  top,  on 
which  some  ingenious  pen  had  written  in  large 
and  legible  characters :  "  The  girls  of  Meldorf  give 
this  basket  to  Herr  Fritz  Cohnert,  with  a  unanimous 
No."  The  last  word  was  hi  still  larger  letters ; 
and  what  Uolsteiuer  does  not  know,  that  giving 
a  man  the  basket  signifies  refusal  in  its  most 
emphatic  form  ?  The  affront  was  terrible,  as  it 
had  been  unexpected.  At  first,  I  was  about  to 
nuh  on  both  boys  and  bosket,  and  demolish  them, 


if  possible,  for  every  little  wretch  there  had  up 
his  finger  and  his  tongue  out;  but  catching  sight 
of  Herr  Rusburg,  who  came  out,  staff  in  hand, 
followed  by  his  kindly  helpmate,  doubtless  to 
prevent  mischief,  my  courage  and  sense  both 
forsook  me;  I  slammed  to  the  door,. and  fled 
through  the  house,  out  of  the  yard,  down  the 
green  lane,  and  far  into  the  meadows. 

How  far,  readers,  it  is  not  exactly  in  my  power 
to  say.  The  walk,  or  rather  run,  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  path  must  have  been  circuitous.  I  remem- 
bered jumping  over  ditches,  scrambling  through 
hedges,  wondering  at  my  own  stupidity  for  ever 
coming  to  such  a  place,  or  condescending  to 
associate  with  its  boorish  inhabitants;  and  at 
length  having  formed  desperate  but  vague  reso- 
lutions of  being  revenged  on  all  Meldorf,  and 
fighting  everybody  who  heard  or  spoke  of  the 
transaction,  I  found  myself  at  a  bank  of  young 
willows,  which  grew  so  tall  and  thick  that  the  sun 
could  scarcely  pierce  the  shadow, 

I  heard  voices  beyond,  and  my  own  name  men- 
tioned. Under  the  circumitances,  who  wouldn't 
have  played  the  eaves-dropper  ?  I  crept  among 
the  willows,  and  cautiously  peeped  in.  It  was  a 
sort  of  common  bleach-green,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Simberts'  orchard  and  ^Rusburg's  garden. 
There  were  Gretchen,  Katharine,  and  Cristine, 
the  trio  for  whose  peace  of  mind  I  had  trembled, 
spreading  out  linen,  and  laughing  as  if  their  sides 
would  crack ;  while  Louisa  and  the  widow,  with 
looks  of  high  and  spiteful  glee,  leaned  over  the 
schoolmaster's  fence ;  and  Ethelind,  looking  by 
no  means  pleased,  heaped  her  washing  in  a  tub. 

"  ril  never  be  able  to  see  him  without  laughing," 
said  Katharine.  I  had  all  but  assured  her  my 
heart  was  gone  for  ever  the  evening  before. 

"  We  never  would  have  known  his  tricks  if  you 
hadn't  told  us,"  said  Cristine,  addressing  the 
widow. 

"  Ah  I  you  would  have  soon  found  them  cut," 
replied  that  amiable  lady.  '*I  hope  this  will 
teach  him  not  to  have  quite  so  high  an  opinion  of 
himself" 

"  Mamma,"  interrupted  Louisa,  *'  Ethelind  does 
not  seem  at  all  amused." 

*'  Not  a  bit.  I  can  see  no  fun  in  affronting  a 
young  man  in  a  strange  town,  though  he  might 
^e  a  little  vain.  City  folks  have  ways  of  their 
own,"  said  Ethelind,  with  a  meaning  look  at 
Madame  Wesing  and  her  daughter.  "Besides, 
Fritz  Cohnert  is  our  guest,  and  it  is  not  civil  of 
our  neighbours  to  insult  him,"  added  the  girl,  as, 
taking  up  her  tub,  she  walked  away. 

I  did  not  stay  to  heai*  what  was  said  on  her 
departure;  a  sudden  resolve  took  possession  of 
me.  It  was  a  good  one,  but  some  feeling  of 
vengeance  on  the  whole  female  community  of 
Meldorf  mingled  with  it,  and  in  another  minute  I 
stood  beside  Ethelind,  tub  and  all,  in  the  orchard 
lane.  '*  Ethelind,"  said  I,  looking  extremely 
foolish  I  am  certain,  **  will  you  forgive  me?" 

"  You  never  did  any  hann  to  me,  Fritz,"  said 
Ethelind,  resting  her  tub  on  the  fence. 

"  But,  EtheUnd,  will  you  have — that  is,  will  you 
marrv  meY"  sputtered  I. 

"  rU  think  of  it,"  said  Ethelind ;  "  if  you  don't 
change  your  mind  till  next  Christmas.  Will  you 
help  me  home  with  this  tub  of  sheets  ?" 

I  helped  Ethelind  home  with   the  tub,  and 
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learned  long  afterwards  that  she  had  brought  in 
the  basket  of  scorn  with  her  own  trustj  hands, 
and  made  away  with  it  quietly  in  the  yard  ;  while 
Herr  Kusburg,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  stick, 
gathered  in  his  flock  to  the  fold  of  knowledge. 
All  the  Simberts  appeared,  moreover,  to  have  lost 
their  memories  as  regarded  that  morning ;  none 
of  them  ever  after  mentioned  it  to  me.  My  grand- 
mother and  I  went  home  next  day,  but  not  in 
company  with  the  Wesing:",  whose  acquaintance 
we  henceforth  dropped,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  at 
condolence  and  compliment. 

Ethelind,  and  every  Simbert  in  Meldorf,  were 
fervently  invited  to  Alsterstrauss,  at  my  particular 
request.  Readers,  it  is  long  ago.  My  grandmother 
said :  "  What  is  to  be,  will  be,"  for  the  last  time, 
seven  years  aflcr  our  wcddinj?,  and  my  story  is  an 
old  one  now.  The  embroidered  vest  and  the 
cornelian  buttons  have  lain  for  many  a  winter  at 
the  bottom  of  Ethclind's  lumber-drawer.  I  must 
soon  begin  to  think  of  marrying  my  daughters,  and 
settling  my  sons  in  business,  but  even  yet  I  never 
care  to  hear  people  talk  much  of  baskets. 
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HUMAN  PRIDE. 


How  strange  is  human  pride  t 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass 
That  springeth  in  the  morn 
And  perisheth  ere  noon, 
Is  an  unbounded  world ; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  t}ie  impassive  atmosjphere, 
Think,  feel  and  live  like  man  ; 
That  their  affecUons  and  antipathies^ 
Like  his,  prodnce  the  laws 
Ruling  their  immortal  state ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diffiises 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion^ 
Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  the  majestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  ori)S. — Shelley, 

MDLLE.  EMILIE  VANDERMEEBSCH. 

This  "  Enchantress,'*  as  she  has  frequently  been 
termed,  and  whose  great  pers^onal  beauty  must 
confirm  this  impression,  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  of 
'  most  respectable  parents.  From  a  very  tender 
a!;o  she  exhibited  a  great  love  for  the  feathered 
bipeds.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  passed  entire 
hours  sitting  on  the  same  spot,  and  observing 
Tery  attentively  the  swallows  building  their  nests 
and  searching  for  their  little  ones.  She  always 
expressed  to  her  parents  the  desire  she  had  to 
train  a  little  bird,  as  she  was  certain  that  birds 
were  endowed  with  great  intelligence  and  would 


learn  anvthing. 


Having, 


at  last,  obtained  the 


permission  of  her  parents,  she  set  about  training 
one  of  those  little  creatutes,  and  succeeded,  after 
great  trouble  and  patience,  in  teaching  a  little 
verdior  (a  greenfinch)  to  distinguish  a  red  from  a 
black  bit  of  ribbon.  Her  parents  seeing  the  great 
love  and  patience  she  showed  in  tutoring  the  little 
creature,  opposed  her  no  longer,  and  allowed  her 
not  only  to  spend  many  of  her  hours  of  recreation 


in  the  society  of  these  innocent  creatures,  but  en- 
couraged and  surrounded  her  with  a  whole  tribe. 
From  that  time  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  time 
to  teaching  her  feathered  family  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  after  seven  years  of  the  most  trying 
patience,  perseverance,  and — we  must  add — ^love 
for  her  birds,  she  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
them  distinguish  letters  and  colours — as  well  as 
subtractions,  additions,  and  other  most  astonish- 
ing feats,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and 
are  a  puzzle  for  the  naturalist — nay,  such  must 
confess  himself  beaten.  Mind  and  matter  are 
shown  divisible,  divided ;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  affection,  not  cruelty,  is  here  the  mainspring 
of  action.  In  Paris,  where,  for  the  first  time  she 
exhibited  her  birdis  in  public,  she  created  an  im- 
mense sensjition.  The  whole  of  the  Parisian  Press 
resounded  in  praise  of  the  fair  Enchantress  and 
her  wondei-ful  birds.  The  most  aristocratic  saloons 
were  thrown  open  to  them.  The  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  also  several  crowned  heads 
of  the  Continent,  had  given  her  testimonials  of 
their  satisfaction.  In  our  own  country,  Mdlle. 
Vandermeebsch  has  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting 
her  birds  before  her  Most  Gracious  Majei»ty, 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Royal  Family,  and  in  the 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy.  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  express  her  pleasure  in  very  flattering 
terms  to  Mdlle.  Vandermeebsch.  Reverse  of  for- 
tune alone  caused  this  young  lady  to  exhibit  in 
public  what  she  intended  to  be  her  penchant  and 
her  private  recreation.  Mdlle.  Vandermeebsch  is 
the  only  support  of  her  parents  and  family — once 
very  affluent — Lady**  Netpspaper. 

<■  »  >^    

Veojstable  Soap. — The  vegetablotooap,  a  new 
plant,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shelton,  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  called  the  Amole^  or  soap-plant,  and 
is  indigenous  to  California  and  other  places.  The 
gentleman  stated  that  the  plants  also  grew  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  hot 
springs  and  streams.  It  will  also  grow  in  cold 
cUmatea  and  in  dry  soil,  but  the  bulb  attains  a 
larger  and  better  growth  in  ground  a  little  moist. 
In  Mexico  and  California  the  natives  repair  to  the 
spring  and  gather  the  bulb,  using  it  as  a  soap  to 
wash  their  clothes  with.  Several  specimens 
were  exhibited;  they  were  dry  and  of  a  dark 
yellow.  When  just  pulled  or  dug  up  they  are 
very  green,  and  give  off  a  larger  amount  of  mu- 
cilage. It  is  not  cultivated  but  grows  wild  in 
sufficient  quantities  f^r  use.  It  produces  a  lila- 
ceous  flower,  giving  a  bl&ck  seed  like  an  onion. 
The  seed  stalks  are  not  like  those  of  the  onion, 
but  rather  resemble  those  of  the  asparagus,  being 
bunchy.  The  bulb  is  divisible  like  garlic  into 
cloves,  and  will  reproduce  from  offsets.  Mr.  Shel- 
ton  stated  that  he  had  used  it  with  beneficial  ef- 
fects upon  sores. 

The  greater  the  sorrow  you  hide,  the  greater 
yourself. 

All  affectation  is  tho  attempt  of  poverty  to  ap- 
pear rich. 

Gain. — ^Losing  life  to  win  money. 

PiiTsroQKOMT. — The  character  written  upon 
the  face  by  the  hand  of  God  or  of  the  Devil. 

Old  Maid. — ^Onc  of  the  favored  subjects  for 
exercising  the  courage  of  the  coward  and  the  wit 
of  tho  witless. 
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7^  Major,  Doctor,  and  I/tird. 
Tie  H*joh.— Have  you  the  manuscript,  0 
Son  of  Esculapius  ? 

The  Doctor. — 1  have  I  Is  it  your  gracitfifc 
piMsurc  that  I  produce  ilt  ' 

Tde  Major. — It  is. 

Thk  Laihui. — Aod  whatnft'  like  is  this  said 
qjeerit  story  that  ye  hae  been  yammering 
■boot  for  the  past  aught  dayEf 

Tbe    Doctor. — A    Tery    pleasing    sketch, 
ptrtx  of  which  I  am  to  submit  to-night  to  the 
consideration  of  our  rerered  mii.ifcr. 
TflE  Uajoh, — Silenco  I     Rtad ; — 


"Tii  a 


u  eipi« 


Fau» 


It  gLV. 


Hnrkl  the  clock  in  ;ondcr  distant 
knelli  forth  the  hour!  Thai  lound  convei-s  to 
the  listener  at  once  the  mauniful  dirge  of  a 
departed  vear  and  intimates  the  presence  of  )be 
old  oae'g  joulhful  Bon.  Eren  now,  as  the  hoar 
h  being  made  known  (o  man.  the  recording  an- 
geh  are  hurrjing  lo  the  throne  of  thdr  Lord 
and  Muter,  bearing  to  his  presence  the  thoughts, 
theaords,  and  deeds' of  mortals.  The  recqrdsof 
Iho  put  sear  are  finished,  and  their  work  acconi- 
plished.  But  again  thej  tiiuat  go  forth :  and 
•gtin  sum  up  the  coming  jear.  Among  the 
nomerous  host  is  one  fair  spirit  who  feels  relue- 
ttut  to  field  up  her  account  of  man. 

■"And  wherefore  is  it,  Aristindeon,  that  jon 
Uiai  BUnd  buck  T 

'"0,  merciful  Lord,'  cried  ArisHnde*n,  falling 
OB  ber  knee  before  the  throne,  her  bands  clasped 
bweechingljf,  'I  pray  jou  change  my  lot;  mj 
record  is  btoUod  with  my  t«ars,  I  canaot  wiite 


TrtE  Major.— Hold  r  That  will  never  do. 
Such  familiar  colloquiulilicH  can  not  be  per- 
mitted. What  Bvron  altemptcd  in  his  Cain 
and  failed  in,  and  what  even  &liUon  but  par- 
tially succeeded  in  doing,  it  is  not  for  us,  poor 
pigtnicK,  to  essay. 

ThbLaird.— Ye'rc  just  rit'ht,  auld  chap, sic 
like  familiarities  are  a  Ihocht  irreverent 

The  Doctob. — But  how  can  you  possiblf 
understand  the  Etory? 

The  Major. — Give  us  the  subBlance  in 
your  own  words. 

TuE  Doctor.— A rislcndoon,  then,  laments 
her  lot,  and  prays  to  have  one  spirit  commit- 
ted to  her  special  core;  the  boon  ts  granted, 
and  she  wings  her  way  to  our  world  to  com- 
mence her  new  course  of  duty.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  objcclionable  passages,  so  far,  are 
ended,  and  I  will  again   resume  the  manu- 

"The  recording  angels,  with  fresh,  unsullied 
tablets,  wing  their  vaj  to  earth  agnin  to  renew 
their  melancholy  tasks;  but  Aristindeen  joyfuUj 
descends, 

"  The  old  church  clock  ia  now  on  the  last 
stroke  of  tweWe ;  now  chime  forth  the  merry 
bells,  a  joyous  penl;  bolow,  the  church  ia  filled 
"ilh  many  people,  and  now  the  choristers  chant 
a  hymn  in  welcome  to  tho  new  bom  year  :  this 
too,  is  finished ;  but  entering  the  church  comes 
forward  a  strange  group.  Behold  a  mnn  beating 
in  his  arms  a  child,  beside  him  walks  the  mother, 
they  are  followed  by  their  friends.  They  approach 
the  altar,  requesting  thnl  their  child  may  bo  bap- 
tized; the  good  clergyman  accedes  to  their  re- 
quest, the  ceremtiiy  is  performed,  tho  child  Is 
taken  in  hi«  arms,  he,  crossing  it,  calls  it  by  the 
name  of  Unry.  Tlie  child  suddenly  siarta,  'then 
claps  her  hands  and  laughs,  then  holds  forth  her 
armsas  ifto  be  embraced  by  one  of  them  unieen." 
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The  Laird. — Eh,  man  I  but  yon  is  a 
grand  idea — the  angt-ls  watching  over  us. 

The  Doctok. — It  is,  but  nevertheless  one, 
that,  although  quite  orthodox,  is  very  much 
cavilled  at. 

The  Major. — Yet, from  the  pulpit,  the  most 
eminent  divines,  both  Anglican  and  Presbyte- 
rian, have  enunciated  their  belief  in  its  reality. 
I  think  it  is  Fiiilayson  who  has  a  passage 
somewhat  to  this  elFect :  From  what  hap- 
pened on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  we 
may  infer,  not  only  that  the  separated  spi- 
rits of  good  men  live  and  act,  and  enjoy  hap- 
piness, but  tliat  they  tike  some  interest  in  the 
business  of  this  world,  and  even  that  their 
interest  in  it  has  a  connection  with  the  pur- 
suits and  habits  of  their  fonncr  life.  The  vir- 
tuous cares  wliich  occupied  them  on  earth, 
follow  them  into  their  new  abode.  Moses  and 
Ellas  had  spent  the  days  of  their  temporal 
pilgrimage  in  promoting  among  their  brethren 
the  knowledge  and  the  woiship  of  the  true 
God.  They  are  still  attentive  to  the  same 
great  object ;  and,  enraptured  at  the  prospect 
of  its  advancement,  they  descend  on  this 
occasion  to  animate  the  labors  of  Jesus,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  his  victory  over  the  pow- 
ers of  hell. 

What  a  delightful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion does  this  retlection  open  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  mind !  What  a  spring  does  it 
give  to  all  the  better  energies  of  the  heart ! — 
Your  labors  of  love,  your  plans  of  benefi- 
cence, your  swellings  of  satisfaction  in  the 
rising  reputation  of  those  whose  virtues  3'ou 
have  cherished,  will  not,  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  be  terminated  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
No !  your  spirits  will  still  linger  around  the 
objects  of  their  former  attachment ;  they  will 
behold  with  rapture,  even  the  distant  effects 
of  those  beneficent  institutions  which  they 
once  delighted  to  rear :  they  will  watch  with 
a  pious  satisfaction  over  the  growing  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  which  they  loved ;  with  a 
parent's  fondness,  and  a  parent's  exultation, 
they  will  share  in  the  fame  of  their  virtuous 
posterity  ;  and — by  the  permission  of  God — 
they  may  descend,  at  times,  as  guardian  an- 
gels, to  shield  them  from  danger,  and  to  con- 
duct them  to  glory ! 

Of  all  the  thoughts  that  can  enter  the 
human  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  anima- 
ting and  consolatory.  It  scatters  flowers 
around  the  bed  of  death.  It  enables  us  who 
are  left  behind,  to  support  with  firmness,  the 
departiu*e  of  our  best  beloved  friends,  because 
it  teaches  us  that  thoy  are  not  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  They  are  still  our  friends.  Though 
they  be  now  gone  to  another  apartment  in 
our  Father's  house,  they  have  carried  with 
them  the  remembrance  andtthe  feeling  of 
their  former  attachments.  Though  invisible 
to  us — they  bend  from  their  dwelling  on  high 
to  cheer  us  in  our  pilgrimage  of  duty,  to 
rejoice  with  us  in  our  prosperity,  and,  in  the 


,  hour  of  virtuous  exertion,   to  shed  through 

our  souls,  the  blessedness  of  heaven.    I  think, 

too,  that  in   Bishop  Home,   aye,   and  in  the 

j  writings  of  many  pious  and  orthodox  WTiters, 

,  you  will  find   the  same   belief  of  **  guardian 

angels"  expressed.     However,  go  on. 

TuE  DocTou  proceeds: 

"It  was  late  iu  the  autumn,  now  many  years 
ago,  tiiat  I  was  requested  by  my  lawyer,  who 
'  resided  in  London,  to  meet  him  at  the  *  Harrow/ 
a  country  inn  in  Kent,  unknown  to  most  travel- 
lers iu  that  county,  for  it  was  situated  in  &u  out- 
,  of-the-way  place,  far  from  the  public  road,  and 
only  approached  by  lanes  and  bye-ways.  I  oftea 
wondered  what  could  have  induced  anv  one  to 
open  a  public  where  thern  was  so  little  chance  of 
it  ever  becoming  remunerative.  It  appears  that 
mine  host  inherited  it  from  his  father,  and  that 
he  distinctly  remembers  his  grandfather  in  the 
self-dame  character  he  now  sustains.  *■  And,  in- 
deed,' ho  used  to  say,  *  I  know  not  but  my  great 
grandfather  may  have  kept  this  house  too." 
The  building  certainly  bore  marks  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

*'  As  I  rode  along,  seeking  a  reason  for  Mr. 
Writ's  appointment,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
house  through  the  lofty  elms  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Urging  my  horse  to  a  gallop  I  was 
soon  at  the  door ;  night  had  already  set  in,  yet 
thraugh  the  gloom  I  recognized  the  portly  form 
of  Peter  Tiudal,  the  landlord,  who,  seated  near 
the  doorway,  was  smoking  his  pipe,  *  Ah,'  said 
he,  *  you  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Writ,  but  he  left 
^wo  hours  ago  for  London,  and  requests  that  you 
will  immediately  follow  him.* 

*'  Indeed  Til  do  no  such  thing,  here  I  stay  to- 
night. If  Mr.  Writ  expects  me  to  follow  him  all 
over  England  he  is  much  mistaken,'  and  I  got 
off  my  horse  in  rather  an  angry  mood. 

*' '  Well,  well,  sir,  we'll  make  you  comfortable 
here,  and  give  you  a  glorious  supper.' 

*'  *  Aye,  that's  right,  a  steak,  a  chop,  a  jug  of 
ale,  and  fresh  bread,  will  make  me  rather  rejoice 
in  the  trick  my  lawyer  has  played  me.' 

"  *  You  will  have  that,  and  more,  for  expect- 
ing you,  I  made  preparation,''  and  away  he  went, 
firpt  sending  his  daughter,  who  had  come  to  the 
door  during  our  conversation,  with  my  horse  to 
the  stable. 

Mine  host  was  as  good  as  his  word,  I  enjoyed 
an  excellent  supper,  and  now  felt  in  high  good 
humor ;  huleed  I  debated  with  myself  the  pro- 
priety of  immediately  setting  out  for  London, 
but  ftelf  had  its  own  way,  deciding  that  did  I  now 
start  it  would  be  past  midnight  ere  I  reached  Mr, 
Writ's  chambers,  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
I  had  better  secure  a  good  night's  rest.  Besides 
why  not  leave  early  in  the  morning?  Yes,'  said 
I,  *  I  shall  breakfast  with  Writ,  tomorrow.' 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  formed  this  resolution,  I 
called  to  Peter  Tindal  for  another  glass  of  tOddy 
and  a  pipe,  *  and  bring  with  thee,  Peter,  a  second 
glass,  for  I'm  lonely,  and  would  chat  a  while.' 

"  '  Tlmt  I  will,  sir,  readily,*  said  he,  disappear- 
ing, and  ere  five  nnnutes  had  elapsed  I  was 
smoking  a  pipe  with  honest  Peter,  having  alrea- 
dy drank  his  health  and  that  of  his  blooming 
daughter,  Rose,  an  only  child. 

*"  God  grant  her  health,'  said  Peter,  in  reply 
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to  my  to&st,  in  an  earnest  and  what  appeared  to 
me  an  agitated  manner. 

" '  Hoot  man,  I  drank  to  her  health  out  of 
complimeat,  her  good  health  canH  be  bettered, 
she  looks  as  fresh  and  as  flourishing  as  life  itself, 
death  would  fear  to  present  hiinsolf  to  her.* 

"  Peter  shook  his  head,  *  It  is  not  her  death  I 
dread,  but  oh !  that  which  is  much  worse — her 
bodily  health  is  good,  but  her  mind* — and  he 
touched  his  forehead. 

"  *■  My  goodness,*  said  I,  in  alarm,  *  is  it  possible 
that  there  can  be  any  grounds  for  such  fears  V 

" '  Hush !  speak  not  so  loud,  V\\  tell  you,*  and 
drawing  near  his  chair,  whispered  *  she  had  a 
siiter.* 

"'A  sister  !*I  e!cclaimcd  in  astonishment,  for 
I  had  known  Peter  during  the  last  three  or  four 
rears,  and  had  often  visited  his  house,  yet  had 
never  heard  that  he  had  any  other  child  than 
Ro^e,  who,  I  must  8ay,had  never,  in  my  presence, 
exhibited  any  symptoms  to  warrant  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  her  sanity. 

"  *  Yes,  a  sister,  and  a  fairer  or  a  greater  beau- 
ty I  never  saw,  from  the  first  I  dreaded  that  we 
should  lose  her  early,  for  she  appeared  too  good 
and  beautiful  to  live.* 

"*  And  she  died  a  child?' 

"  •  She  is  still  living,  living — Oh,  God  have 
mercy  on  her  !* 

"  Why,  my  friend,  you  never  told  me  of  this, 
pray  let  me  hear,  I  may  offer  you  some  consola- 
tion.' 

"  *She  was  born  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
ye<j,  it  was  this  night  now  twenty  years  ago  that 
she  Wiia  born ;  she  was  our  first,  and  my  wife 
would  not  allow  her  from  her  sight,  *  It  seemed 
so  strange,'  she  said,  *  to  be  a  mother,*  and  then 
she  pressed  the  child  still  closer  to  her  breast, 
then  holding  her  up  for  me  to  look  at,  would  say 
*  Peter,  I  can  scarce  believe  it  to  be  our  child,* 
Poor  wife,  we  have  shed  many  bitter  tears  for 
Marv.* 

" '  You  called  her  Mary  ?* 

"*Yea,  and  I  know  not  why,  none  of  our 
friend:^  or  relations  were  so  called,  but  my  wife 
fancied  it;  women  have  oflen  strange  fancies, 
she  insii«ted  that  she  should  be  christened  as  soon 
as  the  new  year  began,  and  I,  to  please  her,  re- 
quei^ted  our  clergyman  to  do  so,  as  'twas  said 
the  church  was  to  be  open  that  night  for  saying 
a  few  prayers  and  singing  a  hymn  to  the  new 
year.  He  consented,  though  he  thought  the  re- 
qup^t  a  strange  one.  We  went,  our  child  was 
called  Mary.*  He  paused,  as  if  recalling  the 
scene  to  his  mind,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  a  stranji;©  one — a  midnight  christening — I 
had  heard  of  burial  by  torch-light,  but  a  christ- 
ening— ^never. 

"Oar  child  throve  well,  and,  if  anythin:^,  be- 
came more  beautiful  as  she  grew  older ;  she  ap- 
peared always  happy  and  contented,  seldom  cry- 
ing, never  causing  her  mother  trouble.  Sometimes 
BO  qnict  would  she  He  ip  her  little  cot,  that  her 
mother,  fearful  lest  nny  accident  should  have 
happen  ed  to  her,  would  creep  noiselessly  forward 
to  her  coach,  and  peeping  in,  would  find  her  large 
bloc  eyes  gazing  stedfastly  upward,  her  lips  al- 
ways smiling  or  moving  as  if  speaking,  though  no 
sound  was  uttered.* 

"  Thaa  passed  a  year,  and  Rose  was  bom,  but 


Rose  never  was  the  handsome,  happy  girl  that 
Mary  was.  It  was  not  till  Mary  was  five  or  six 
I  years  old,  that  we  noticed  a  strangeness  in  her 
I  manner ;  a  better  disposed  girl  there  was  not, 
but  she  tilked  queerly,  and  of  things  she  said 
she  saw  in  her  mind  which  she  affirmed  really 
existed.  Her  mother  once  punished  her  for  this, 
and  told  her,  that  God  would  not  love  her,  if  she 
continued  to  talk  of  such  things,  for  it  was 
wicked.  *  Mother,*  she  replied,  bursting  into 
tears,  *  Will  God  be  angry  if  I  speak  the  truth  I' 
*But  it  is  not  true  my  dear  child,  no  one  else 
sees  what  you  see  !  *"  Mother,  I  see  and  feel 
what  I  say  is  true,  and  I  dream,  oh  I  such  happy 
dreams,  and  hear  angels  singing  round  my  bed, 
they  teach  me  songs,  and  there  is  one  I  always 
see,  so  bright  and  lovely,  even  now,  mother,  I 
feel  her  presence  !*  Her  mother  turned  aside  to 
weep,  and  pray  God  to  spare  her  darling's  mind. 

**  Time  flew  on,  she  grew  apace  and  grew  in 
loveliness,  but  her  strange  ways  continued  ;  she 
cared  not  for  play  as  other  children,  and  although 
she  appeared  to  love  Rose  and  her  mother  dearly, 
yet  would  she  steal  away,  strolling  through  the 
fields, weaving  garlands  of  wild  flower8,singing  the 
while  with  her  beautiful  voice,  melodies  of  the 
most  wild,  aye,  most  unearthly  character.  Our 
neighbors  feared  her,  though  God  knows  she 
was  harmless  and  innocont,  nor  would  they  allow 
their  children  near  her.  Except  ourselves  she 
was  shunned  by  all." 

**  At  last,  she  was  now  sixteen.  I  took  her  to 
London  to  consult  with  some  physician  regarding 
her,  he  told  me  plainly  she  was  mad,  but  thought 
if  placed  in  an  Asylum,  care  and  attention  might 
restore  her  to  us.  Her  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it,  she  said  the  child  was  very  well  with  n.q, 
and  that  we  would  only  render  her  miserable  by 
placing  her  among  strangers.  To  please  my  wife, 
I  brought  poor  Mary  home.  That  winter  my 
wife  died.  Mary  never  shed  a  tear,  for  a  day  or 
two  she  was  silent,  she  seemed  stunned ;  but  on 
her  mother  being  placed  in  the  graro,  she  burst 
into  such  a  strange,  wild  chaunt,  that  the  clergy- 
man who  was  reading  the  burial  service  paused. 
She  praised  God  for  his  kindness  in  releasing  her 
mother  from  this  sinful  world,  and  thanked  her 
"  fairy  angel  **  for  comforts  she  had  bestowed  on 
her.  Our  hearts  were  full  before,  but  now  we 
were  moved  to  tears.  On  finishing,  she  strayed 
away  from  the  grave  and  appeared  to  be  gather- 
ing flowers  At  a  distance,  none'  sought  to  follow 
her.  The  service  ended,  all  left  the  yard  save  I, 
who  remained  to  watch  my  child ;  she  perceiving 
me  came  to  me,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  kissed  me.  'Father,  here  are  flowers  for 
mother.*  *Come,  my  child,  come  home  with 
me  1  *  Yes,  father,  but  you  forget  the  flowers,* 
and  tripping  forwards  she  scattered  them  over 
the  new-filled  grave. 

"  That  ni;:ht  I  determined  to  place  her  in  some 
asylum,  for  I  hoped  that  she  might  be  benefitted 
by  proper  medical  treatment.  The  next  morning 
I  told  her  that  I  would  take  her  to  see  new 
friends  who  would  make  her  happy  ;  she  said  that 
she  was  happy  with  me,  but  if  I  wii^hed  it  she'd 
go/" 

TnB  Major. — Time  wears  on, and  we  have  yet 
much  work  before  us.     I  think,  Doctor,  that 
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instead  of  finishing  tlie   reading  of  the  tale,   burgh  nilvray,  or  it  mig^ht  be  drawn  npbj 
jou  bad  better  give  us  the  mere  outline.  .  m'j-aDS  of  the  atmos^plieric  tube,  a  p!an  adop> 

JuE  Doctor. — The  tale  concludes  by  show-  \  ted  with  success  on  some  Eoropean  works  of 
ing  how  certainly  any  depaiture  from  the  wise   a  similar  nature. 

plan  marked  out  for  man's  happiness  by  an  .     The    Doctor. — Would    not     the    cutting 
omniscient  Creator  must  tend  to  his  ultimate  ]  through  an  entire  body  of  solid  rock  be  a 
unhappiness.     Mary,  on  beii.c  taken  to  I/>n- '  very  tedious  and  expensive  operation  ?     - 
don.  and  exposed  to  the  materialities  of  every  *      T hb  ^Iajor. — Mr.  Hay  is  of  opinion,  from 
day  life,  whilst  herguanlian  anzel  is  ever  in   close  calculation,  that  it  would  not   be  more 
close  communion  with   her;    althouirh   pure  '  expend ve  than  ordinary  tunnelling  in  Eng- 
as  the  spirit  that  wntrhes  over  her,  yet  by  a  '  land — ^he  contends  that  in  soft  ground  tunnel- 
harsh -judging  world  i«i  pronounced  to  be  the  '  \mz  rc<]uires  expensive  arching,   whereas  in 
reverse ;  her  very  g'li'e^inc^  is  used  against    so'.id  rock  none  is  necessary ;    and   bt-sides, 
her,  and  her  wrapt  communings  are  consider-   the  stone,  which  would  be  procured  from  the 
ed  by  most  to  be  hut  a  part   she  U  pla3'ing,  |  excavation,  might  be  available  as  building 
such  as  Joanna  Soutbcote  fiprured  in.     After '  aiaterial  or  converted  into  lime, 
several  very  intercating  pa-^^ages  she  is,   how- !     The  Doctor. — Would  not   a    suspension 
ever,   represei\tcd  as  en  Hnz  h^r  days  in  a  ',  bridge  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  and 
private  asylum   for  the   in>ane.     There  are  .  be  much  cheaper  than  a  tunnel  ? 
several   touching  pa.v>igc.s  and  some   well-j      The  Major. — I  scarcely  think  that  abridge, 
conceived  episodes  in  the  tale,   but  I  think  it   of  any  description   that  could  be  applied  La 
&  pity,  as  I  would  like  to  have  it  given  to  our :  this  case,  would  be  so  safe  as  a  tunneL 
readers  at  length,  to  t^ay  more  about  it,  lest  it       The  Doctor. — Yet  there  was  the  Meiud 
stiould  lose  its  interest.  j  bridge  which  answered  perfectly  well. 

The  Laird. — And  wha  may  the  author  be  ?  |     The  Major. — ^Tnie — as  safe  perhaps,  but 
The  Doctor.—!  am  not  at  liberty  to  di- 1  not  so  durable ;  besides,  the  principle  of  sus- 
Tulge  the  name,  even  to  you.   Laird,   until  I  \  pension  as  applicable  to  railway  bridges  was 
have  conferred  farther,  but  I  expect  either  to  '  rejected,  as  objectionable  in  many  respects, 
see  or  hear  again  very  .shortly  from  Mr.  T.,  with  '  by  Stephenson,  the  great  English  engineer, 


reference  to  one  or  two  suggestions  that  I 
have  to  make  about  the  conchision  of  the 
tale. 
The  Major. — Tou  have  our  permisdon  to 


who,  you  may  remember,  formed  and  carried 
out  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge.  And  although  a  bridge 
might  be  cheaper  at  the  outset,   there  can  be 


invite  the  author  to  the  shanty.  '  little,  if  any,  question  but  that  a  tunnel  would 

The  Doctor.— -Many  thanks  both  for  my- 1  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  it  would  not  be  like- 
self  and  Mr.  T,  but  I  believe  a  quiet  evening  jlj  to  require  so  much  repair.  But  more  experi- 
t6te-a-tete  will  be  preferred  in  the  first  in- '  ©need  heads  than  ours,  Doctor,  have  to  set- 
stance,  I  expect,  however,  that  in  due  time  tie  the  question,  so  I  think  that  we  had  bet- 
another  Shantyite  will  take  a  scat  at  our  ter  begin  our  review  department :  by  the 
board.  ^^Y^  h&ye  you  seen  the  Maple  Leaf? 

The  Major.— Have  vou  seen  the  proposal  The  Doctor.— I  have  but  glanced  over 
to  tunnel  the  N'ijrara  vet  ?    The  scheme  has '  wme  of  the  numbers.     I    find    that  Mrs. 


been  propounded,  Laird,  by  one  of  your  coun-   Traill  is  to  be  a  contributor  to  its  pages, 

which  speaks" well  for  it,  as  no  woman  of 
talent  would  waste  her  time  in  writing  for  an 
indifferent  or  second  rate  periodical. 

The  Lairo. — It  is  a  very  bonnie  and  weel 
got  up  little  TTirk,  and  ane  I  wad  recommend 


trymen. 

The  LAiRn. — I  saw  something  about  it  in 
the  papers,  but  canna  just  call  to  mind  a*  the 
ins  and  outs  o*  the  matter. 

The  Major. — Mr.  Hay  proposes  to  tunnel 


the  river,  at  a  point  neariy  opposite  Buflklo. "  as  a  very  judicious  Christmas  present  from 
The  btd  of  the  tunnel  would  be  the  segment  ae  friend  to  anither,  wha  may  be  blessed  wi 
of  a  circle,  the  dip  commencing  some  dis- 1  bairns ;  but  rax  me  that  douce  looking 
tance  from  the  margin  of  the  river  on  either  volume.  Major,  that  you  are  leaning  your  el 


side. 
The  Doctor. — Would  not  the  rise,  or  gra- 


bow  upon.     I  hae  been   trying  to  read  the 
title  on  the  back  o't  for  the'  la.st  ten  minutes. 


dient  as,  1  believe,  engineers  term  it,  at  either  The  Major. — It  is  an  exceedingly  well  pot- 
end,  be  difficult  to  overcome  \i*ith  a  heavy  .  together  production,  I  can  a.ssure  you :  "  M- 
train  ?  I  lines  of  English  Literature^  5v  Thomn»  R 

The  Major. — ^The  mere  momentum  a  train  |  Shaw."  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Phila- 
would  acquire  from  the  decliviijr  at  one  end  i  delphia,  are  the  re-publishers  thereof,  and 
would  send  it  up  a  considerable  distance  on  I  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  has  added  a  sketch  of 
the  inclii^e  of  the  other,  where  it  would  hook  j  American  literature,  which  contains  more 
on  to  a  wire  rope,  by  means  of  which  and  a  ;  sound  sense,  and  less  clap-trap,  than  we  gen- 
stationary  engine  it  would  be  drawn  up  to  j  erally  meet  with  in  Yankeo  writers, 
the  level,  as  is  done  in  the  tunnel  under  the  \  Thr  Laird. — I  see  that  Maister  Shaw  is  an 
city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Granton  and  Edin- '  English  professor  in  that  cauld  comer  o*  the 
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globe,  St  Petersburgb.  Is  it  not  strange  tba^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  should  find  sic  fa- 
vour wi  outlandish  caterans  like  the  Russians, 
wha  knout  their  women,  and  lunch  upon  black 
bread  and  train  oil  ? 

The  Major. — Such  is  the  case,  however. 
In  the  dominions  of  the  northern  autocrat 
there  is  no  foreign  tongue  so  universally  pop- 
ular amongst  the  better  classes  as  that  of  Old 
England.  Few  families  of  any  mark  arc  de- 
Toid  of  a  Bntish  governess  to  indoctrinate 
their  olive  branches  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  Shakspeare  sung  and  Chat- 
ham declaimed. 

The  Laird. — I  think  ye  said  that  the  St. 
Petersburgb  professor  had  turned  out  a 
tradesmanlike  piece  o'  goods  in  the  buik  be- 
fore us  ? 

The  Major. — ^EVnphatically  so!  If  you  wish 
to  found  a  chair  of  English  literature  in  the 
Street.vUU  Unirernty^  you  could  not  find  a 
better  class-hook  than  this  same  goodly  octa- 
vo. Mr.  Shaw  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  sub- 
ject: his  criticisms,  in  general,  are  sound 
and  discriminating ;  and  the  extracts  which 
he  cites  are  appropriate  and  characteristic. 

The  Doctor, — Do  you  know,  Crabtree, 
tliat  the  rising  generation  runs  a  perilous  risk 
of  becoming  profoundly  superficial  t  With 
the  aid  of  a  compilation,  like  the  one  under 
notice,  every  whipper-snapper  gets,  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  and  on  the 
strength  of  such  slim  nutriment  sets  up  in 
iiade  for  himself  as  a  man  of  letters. 

The  Major. — ^Therc  is  some  cause  for  your 
growl.  Works  like  that  of  Professor  Shaw, 
which  as  text  books  arc  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, become  positive  pests  and  evils 
▼hen  used  as  exclusive  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Laird. — It  minds  me  o*  setting  a  hun- 
gry man  to  feed  upon  puff  paste  whigmalee^ 
ries,  shaped  after  the  similitudes  o*  legs  o' 
mutton  and  sirloins  o*  bee£ 

The  Major. — Or  rather,  of  mocking  a 
ploughman  who  has  been  **  between  the 
stilt^*  for  hours,  with  the  delusion  of  a  Yaux- 
hall  slice  of  ham.  Hodge  may  boast  of  hay- 
ing discussed  a  meat  dinner,  but,  except  for 
the  name  of  the  thing,  he  might  as  well  have 
banqueted  upon  shavings  and  sawdust 

The  Laird. — ^I  hae  just  finished  the  last 
published  tale  o*  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  can  ho- 
ae^ly  recommend  it  to  your  notice. 

The  Doctor. — ^You  mean,  I  presume,  "  A 
W^  of  VicmitudM^  attiU  of  Revolutionary 
Timet,^  I  have  not  had  time  so  much  as  to 
cut  up  the  copy  which  bur  fiiend  Maclear 
transmitted  to  me  with  his  devoirs. 

The  Laird. — ^Rcad  it  at  your  first  odd  mo- 
ment 0*  leisure.    Tell  no  repent  it 

The  Doctor. — I  suppose  it  is  the  old  song 
over  again.  The  book  opens,  I  could  lay  a 
wager,  wiUk  two  horsemen  wending  their  way 


through  a  forest,  or  over  a  heath  at  sunset, 
and  ends  with  an  innocent  and  somewhat 
spoony  man  escaping  the  gallows,  just  as 
Jack  Ketch  is  about  to  draw  the  fatal  bolt 

The  Laird. — YouVe  clean  aff  your  eggs, 
Sangrado,  for  ance  in  your  life  ;  there  is  very 
little  mannerism  in  the  Vicissitudes.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  best  and  freshest  days  o'  the 
maist  prolific,  and  what  is  better,  the  maist 
morvl  fictionist  o'  the  day.  Beg  your  pardon, 
Major,  for  borrowing  ane  o'  your  new  coined 
words  I  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Franco, 
at  the  outbreak  o'  the  first  revolution,  and 
the  story  concludes  happily,  (as  a'  decent 
stories  should  do)  in  meny  England. 

The  Doctor. — AVhat  is  the  plot  ? 

The  Laird. — Read  and  ye'll  find  oot  1  I 
mortally  abominate  spoiling  the  appetite  by 
letting  a  body  ken  beforehand  whether  Jock 
was  married  to  Jenny,  and  how  justice  over- 
took the  auld  sneckdrawer  that  would  hao 
parted  them. 

The  Doctor. — Perhaps  you  are  right.  Ne- 
ver did  I  suffer  so  much  annoyance,  as  on  the 
evening  when  I  first  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation of  my  old  friend  Sheridan  Knowles* 
sterling  play,  The  Wife  of  Mantua,  For  my 
sins  I  was  seated  beside  a  prosing,  prating 
fellow,  who  had  seen  the  drama,  and  insisted 
at  the  close  of  every  scene,  upon  telling  me 
what  was  to  be  enacted  in  the  next  I  could 
Have  twisted  the  vagabond's  neck  and  tossed 
him  into  the  pit 

The  Laird. — And  why  did  ye  no  executo 
such  an  act  o*  righteous  poetical  justice  ? 

The  Doctor. — ^Alas !  my  poverty  and  not 
my  will  moved  me  to  spare  him.  I  owed  him 
certain  unpaid  ''^manieSy^  as  the  fat  knight 
hath  it,  and  was  meditating  the  borrowation 
of  more. 

The  Laird. — Puir  man !  puir  man  I  To 
were  muckle  to  be  pitied.  But,  I  say.  Major, 
what  kind  o'  a  tiling  is  this  flaming-looking 
volume,  published  by  Garrett  and  Co.  a 
New  York,  and  answering  to  the  title  o* 
"  Rochester^  or  the  Merry  Days  of  England  V^ 

The  Major. — A  very  so-so  production.  If 
Mr.  Babbage  could  construct  a  writing  as 
well  as  a  calculating  machine,  this  is  precise- 
ly the  species  of  stuff  which  we  might  expect 
it  to  produce.  We  have  the  old  story  of  hy- 
pocritical roundheads  and  licentious  cavaliers 
— a  second  edition  of  Alice  Bridgenorth — and 
a  Jesuit  "  whose  neb  is  never  out  of  some 
mischief."  The  style  is  tolerable,  and  there 
is  evidenced  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  out- 
lines of  history,  but 'in  vain  will  you  look  for 
delineation  of  character,  or  any  tiling  in  the 
shape  of  wit  fancy,  or  invention. 

The  Laii^. — Awa  wi'  the  trash  1  Sere  is 
Whitehall^  or  the  Times  of  Oromtcelly  is  it  a 
pear  frae  the  same  tree  ? 

The  Major.— Far  from  it  Whit^uHl  is  a 
sound,  healthy,  vigorous  fiction,  evidentl|r  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  has  read  up  to  bis  subject 
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The  dialogue  possesses  that  appetizing  quality  \ 
which  dramatists  terra  "  touch  and  go," — ^and  i 
all  the  prominent  actors  of  the  period,  such  as 
the  pragmatical  Hugh  Pet  rs,  and  that  whole- 
sale murderer,  Hopkins  the  witch-finder,  are 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  ahd  play  their  parts 
in  a  life-like  manner. 

The  Doctor. — What  are  the  politics  of  the 
writer? 

Toe  Major. — :0h,  shut  up,  will  you!  We 
live  in  too  free  an  age  to  discuss  politics  with 
impunity !  Our  generation  boasts  of  super- 
latively thin  skins ! 

The  Laird. — And  thick  heads  to  match ! 

The  Major. — Permit  me  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  decidedly  the  greatest  hit  in 
the  w.nlk  of  fiction,  which  has  been  made  since 
the  commencement  of  the  current  year.  I 
allude  to  His  History  of  Henry  Esmond^  Esq.y 
Colonel  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne, 

The  DgrroR.— Oh,  that  is  Thackeray's  latest 
bom  bantling  I     Is  it  indeed  so  very  fine  ? 

The  Major. — In  my  humble  notion,  it  will 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  prose  cla.ssics  of  Old 
England;  the  accomplished  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  picture  of  society  as 
existing  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
last  century,  which  has  all  the  minute  charac- 
teristics of  reality.  The  reader  drinks  with 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  smokes  with  gentle  Ad- 
dison, conspires  with  Attcrbury,  and  bullies 
with  Dean  Swift,  as  with  familiar  acquaint- 
ances. With  a  skill  which  conld  only  have 
been  acquired  by  the  most  pitient  and  dis- 
criminating study,  hackeray  presents  us  with, 
what  we  mav  term  a  fac  simile  of  the  collo- 
quial style  of  Queen  Anne*s  era ;  indeed  the 
reader  is  more  than  half  seduced  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  perusing  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished paper  of  the  TattUr  or  Spectator. 

The  Doctor. — Some  critics  have  com- 
plained that  the  story  lacks  plot,  and  conse- 
quently interest 

The  Major. — I  am  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  narrative,  it  is  true,  does  not  contain 
many  abrupt  transitions,  or  startling  situations, 
but  never  for  one  instant  does  its  intere>t  tlap, 
or  get  crippled.  Old  Philip  Massinper  \\  ould 
have  cottoned  to  the  man  who  drew  the 
character  of  the  fair  but  wayward  Beatrix ! 
The  bold  lights  and  shades  in  that  most  artistic 
sketch,  would  have  won  the  heart  of  the 
creator  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach ! 

The  Laird. — Though  nane  o'  us  are  canni- 
bals, we  would  like  to  hac  a  preeing  6*  this 
same  Colonel  Esmond !  Gie  us  a  sample  o'  the 
gear  ye  praise  sae  highly  ? 

The  Major. — With  much  jpleasue !  The 
main  difficulty  lies  in  selecti^  from  such  a 
wealth  of  excellence  I  Here  is  a  severe,  but 
truthful  estimate  of  that  **  inspired  brute  "  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patricks : 

"As  for  the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  I  can  say  of  him, 
¥idi  tantum.    He  was  in  London  all  thcnc  Tears 


up  to  the  death  of  the  Queen ;  and  in  a  hundred 
public  places,  where  I  saw  him,  but  no  more ;  he 
never  missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  where  onee  or 
twice  he  was  pointed  out  to  your  grandfather. 
He  would  have  sought  me  out  eagerly  enough, 
iHid  I  been  a  great  man  with  a  title  to  my  name, 
or  a  star  on  my  coat.  At  Court  the  Doctor  had 
no  eyes  but  for  the  very  greatest.  Lord  Treasu- 
rer  and  St.  John  used  to  call  him  Jonathan,  and 
they  paid  him  in  this  cheap  coin  for  tlie  serTJce 
they  took  of  him.  He  writ  their  lampoons, 
fought  their  enemies,  flogged  and  bullied  in  their 
service,  and  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  consuni- 
mate  skill  and  fierceness.  Tis  said  he  bath  lost 
his  intellect  now,  and  forgotten  his  wrongs  and 
his  rage  against  mankind.  I  have  always  thought 
of  him  and  of  Marlborough  as  the  two  greatest 
men  of  that  age.  I  have  read  his  books  (who 
dolh  not  know  them  ?)  here  in  our  calm  woods, 
and  imagined  a  giant  to  myself  as  I  think  of  him, 
a  lonely  fallen  Prometheus,  groaning  as  the  vul- 
ture tears  him.  Prometheus  I  saw,  but  when 
first  I  ever  had  any  words  with  him,  the  giant 
stepped  out  of  a  sedan-chair  in  the  Poultry,  whi- 
ther he  had  come  with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant  para- 
ding before  him,  who  announced  him,  bawling 
out  his  Reverence^s  name,  while  his  master  below 
was  as  yet  haggling  with  the  chairman.'* 

The  Doctor. — An  it  so  please  you,  let  us 
have  a  sample  of  the  dialogue  which  has  so 
much  taken  your  fancy. 

The  Major. — Permit  me  to  introduce  you 
to  a  fashionable  dinner  party  circa  1 7 1 2.  ifhe 
Mrs,  Steele  is  the  pretty,  but  vulgar  helpmate 
of  the  immortal  Sir  Richard :. 

^^  Mr.  St.  John  made  his  special  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Steele,  and  so  charmed  her,  that  she 
declared  she  would  have  Steele  a  Tory  too. 

*'  Or  will  you  have  me  a  Whig?"  says  Mr.  St 
John.  *'  I  think,  madam,  you  could  convert  a 
man  to  anything.'* 

**  If  Mr.  St.  John  ever  comes  to  Bloomsbnry 
Square,  I  will  teach  him  what  I  know,"  says  Mrs. 
Steele,  dropping  her  handsome  eyes.  "  Do  you 
know  Bloomsbury  Square  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  the  Mall  ?  Do  I  know  the  Opera? 
Do  I  know  the  reigning  toast  ?  Why,  Blooms- 
bury  is  the  very  hi>ight  of  the  mode,"  says  Mr. 
St.  John.  "  Tis  ru«  in  urbe.  You  have  gardens 
all  the  way  to  Hanipstead,  and  palaces  round 
alK)nt  you — Southampton  House  and  Montague 
House." 

"Where  you  wretches  go  and  fight  duels," 
cries  Mrs.  Steele. 

**  Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  canse  *'  says  her 
entertainer.  "  Madam,  is  Dii-k  a  good  swords- 
man? How  charming  the  Tatler  is!  We  all 
recognised  your  portrait  in  the  49th  number,  and 
I  have  been  dying  to  know  you  ever  since  I  read 
it.  Aspasia  must  he  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
beauteous  order  of  love.^  Doth  not  the  passage 
run  so  ?  *  In  this  accomplished  lady  love  is  the 
constant  effect,  though  if  is  never  the  design ;  yet 
though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation 
than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate 
check  to  loose  behaviour,  and  to  love  her  is  a 
liberal  education.** 

"0,  indeed!"  says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not 
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eeem  to  nnderstaud  a  word  of  what  the  gentle- 
man vas  saving. 

"Who  could  foil  to  be  accomplished  under 
Boch  a  mistress  7*^  says  Mr.  St.  John,  still  gallant 
and  bowing. 

"  Mistress  I  upon  my  word,  sir  !**  cries  the  lady. 
"If  you  mean  nae,  sir,  I  would  have  you  know 
that  I  am  the  Captain's  wife." 

"Sure  we  all  know  it,"  answers  Mr.  St.  John, 
keeping  his  countenance  very  gravely  ;  and  {Steele 
broke  in,  saying,  "  'Twas  not  about  Mrs,  Steele 
I  ifrit  that  paper — though  I  am  sure  she  is  wor- 
thy of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her— but  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings." 

"I  always  thought  that  paper  was  Mr.  Con- 
greve's,"  cries  Mr.  St.  John,  showing  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  subject  than  he  pretended 
to  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  was  tlie  original  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  drew. 

"Tom  Boxer  said  bo  in  his  Observator.  But 
Tom^s  oracle  is  often  making  blunders,"  cries 
Steele. 

"  Mr.  Boxer  and  my  husband  were  friends  once, 
and  when  the  Captain  was  ill  with  the  fever,  no 
man  could  be  kinder  than  Mr.  Boxer,  who  used 
to  come  to  his  bed-side  every  day,  and  actually 
brought  hr.  Arbuthnot  who  cured  him,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Steele. 

"Indeed,  Madam!  How  very  interesting," 
sap  Mr.  St.  John. 

"But  when  the  Captain's  last  comedy  came 
out,  Mr.  Boxer  took  no  notice  of  it — you  know 
he  ia  Mr.  Congreve*s  man,  and  won't  ever  give  a 
word  to  the  other  house — and  this  made  my  hus- 
band angry." 

"0  !  Mr.  Boxer  is  Mr.  Congreve's  man !"  says 
Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Mr.  Congreve  has  wit  enough  of  his  "own," 
cries  out  Mr.  Steele.  "  No  one  ever  heard  me 
grudge  him  or  any  other  man  his  share." 

"I  hear  Mr.  Addison  is  equally  famous  as  a 
wit  and  poet,"  says  Mr.  St  John.  "  Is  it  true 
that  his  hand  is  to  be  found  in  vour  Tatler,  Mr. 
Steele  ?" 

"  Whether  *tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no 
man  am  come  near  him,"  cries  Steele. 

"A  fig,  Dick,  for  your  Mr.  Addison!"  cries  out 
his  lady  ;  **a  gentleman  who  gives  himself  such 
airs  and  holds  his  head  so  high  no**.  I  hope 
your  ladyship  thinks  as  I  do :  I  can't  bear  those 
very  fairmen  with  wh  te  eyelashes— a  black  man 
for  me.  (All  the  black  men  at  table  applauded, 
and  made  Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for  this  compliment. 
As  for  this  Mr.  Addison,"  she  went  on,"  "he 
comes  to  dine  with  the  Captain  sometimes,  never 
Bays  a  word  to  me,  and  then  they  walk  up-stairs, 
botlj  tipsy,  to.  a  dish  of  tea.  I  remember  your 
Mr.  Addilfon  when  he  had  but  one  coat  to  his 
back,  and  that  with  a  patch  at  the  elbow." 

"  Indeed — ^a  patch  at  the  elbow  !  You  interest 
me,"  ays  Mr.  St.  John.  "*Tis  charming  to  hear 
of  one  man  of  letters  from  the  charming  wife  of 
another." 

"  Law  I  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  about 
*cm,"  continues  the  voluble  lady.  "What  do 
you  think  the  Captain  has  got  now? — a  little 
hunchback  fellow — a  little  hop-o*-my-thumb-crea- 
tare  that  he  calls  a  poet — a  little  popish  brat  I" 

"  Hush,  there  are  two  in  the  room,"  whispers 
her  companion. 


"  Well,  I  call  him  popish  because  his  name  is 
Pope,"  says  the  lady.  "  Tis  only  my  joking  way. 
And  this  little  dwarf  of  a  fellow  has  wrote  a  pas- 
toral poem— all  about  shepherds  and  shep-herd- 
esses,  you  know." 

**  A  shepherd  should  have  a  little  crook,"  says 
my  mistress,  laughing  from  her  end  of  the  table : 
on  which  Mrs.  Steele  said,  "she  did  not  know, 
but  the  Captain  brought  home  this  queer  little 
creature  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her  first  boy, 
and  it  was  a  mercy  he  had  come  no  sooner ;  and 
Dick  raved  about  his  genuSy  and  was  always 
raving  about  some  nonsense  or  other." 

"  Which  of  the  TatlerH  do  you  prefer,  Mrs. 
Steele?"  asked  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  I  never  read  but  one,  and  think  it  aH  a  pack 
of  rubbish,  sir,"  says  the  lady.  "Such  stuff 
about  Bickerstaffe,  and  Distaff,  and  Quarterstaff, 
as  it  all  is.  There's  the  Captain  going  on  still 
with  the  Burgundy — I  know  he'll  be  tipsy  before 
he  stops— Captain  Steele !" 

"  I  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  says  the 
Captain,  who  seemed  to  think  his  wife  charming, 
and  to  receive  as  genuine  all  the  satiric  compli- 
ments which  Mr.  St.  John  paid  her." 

The  Doctor. — I  am  sorry  to  break  up  this 
sederunt.  Major,  but  I  must  leave,  as  I  have 
an  appointment  to  night  to  visit  the  Lyceum 
to  see  "  Macbeth  travesti." 

The  Laird. — Eh!  man,  youVe  no  surely 
haveril  encuch  to  spend  time  in  seeing  a  wheen 
gowks  murder  Shakspcare,  its  just  a  sin  and 
naething  else. 

The  Doctor. — You  are  quite  mistaken, 
Laird,  in  this  in.stance ;  the  young  men  who 
form  the  present  amateur  troupe  ai  e  very  un- 
like the  generality  of  idlers  who  usuall}'  com- 
pose an  amateur  corps  dramatique.  They  are 
respectable,  hard-working  men,  who  after  do- 
ing their  duty,  in  their  respective  vocation.^, 
during  the  day,  amuse  themselves  by  getting 
up,  once  a  week,  such  pieces  as  the  on6  we 
are  speaking  of,  or  some  amusing  afterpiece ; 
however,  time  presses  and  I  am  already  late, 
so  good  evening. 

Th  :  Laird. — Weel  then,  go  your  ways  and 
I'll  just  toddle  hame,  too.     Gude  night.  Major. 

[Exeunt] 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Yesterday,  the  mortal  remains  of  Arthur  Duke 
of  Wellington  were  conveyed  from  the  Horse 
Guards  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  there 
buried  by  the  side  oF  Nelson.  A  million  and  a 
hull  of  people  beheld  and  participated  in  the 
ceremonial,  which  waa  national  in' the  truest  and 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  Before  daybreak,  yes- 
terday, the  troops  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
funeral,  began  to  muster  in  St.  James'  Park,  in 
the  Mall,  and  on  the  Parade  Ground  behind  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  coaches,  also,  which  were  to 
join  the  procession,  were  assembled  there.  Day 
broke  heavily,  the  wind  being  loaded  with  moist- 
ure, the  aky'  threatening-looking,  and  the  streets 
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giving  the  most  unequivocal  tokens  of  a  night  of  I  reverscdf  which,  combiDcd  with  the  mourofbl 
heavy  rain.  As  daylight  came,  a  dusky  mass  of  music  and  the  slow  funeral  -  pace  at  which  they 
armed  men,  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  parade,  1  marched,  had  a  singularly  imposing  effect.  To 
dicing  towards  the  Horse  Guards,  became  dis-  •  the  troops  the  mourning  coaches  and  carriages, 
tinguishable  as  the  Kifles,  their  sombre  uniforms  properly  marshalled,  succeeded  ;  and  the  leugth 
harmonizing  with  the  occasion.  Looking  to  the  of  the  procession  may  be  imagined  when  we  state 
right,  t!ic  eye  rested  next,  through  the  grey  that  tliough  the  Rifles  led  the  way,  at  8  o^clock, 
morning,  on  the  1st  battalion  of  Royal  Marines ,  it  was  25  minutes  past  9  before  the  car  started,' 
and  the  33rd  Regiment,  drawn  up  in  column,  di- '  and  half  an  hour  later  before  the  extreme  rear 
rectly  opposite  the  llorse  Guards.  To  the  right  waj  in  motion.  The  strains  of  music,  marshal  yet 
of  these  were  the  Fusilier,  Coldstream,  and  Gren- '  solemn  in  its  character,  rise,  die  away,  and  are 
adier  Guards,  the  whole  force  forming  an  impos- ,  taken  up  again  at  intervals,  and  at  length  the  mo- 
ing  aiTay  to  Biitish  eyes,  though  small  in  com  par-  j  ment  has  ai'rived  for  the  funeral  car  to  move  for- 
isou  with  continental  musters.  At  the  east  end  ward.  A.s  it  formed  by  far  the  most  magnificeiit 
of  the  Mall  might  bo  observed  the  head  of  the  and  interesting  feature  of  the  procession,  some 
cavalry  force,  comprising  eight  squadrons  from  account  of  its  design  and  most  prom/nent  details 
the  most  distinguished  regiments  in  the  service,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  whole  lower  partis 
Tn ere  were  the  ITth  Lancers,  the  13th  Light  of  bronze,  supported  on  six  wheels,  and  elaborated 
Dragoons,  the  8th  Uussars,  the  Scots  Greys,  the  ,  with  an  amount  of  skill  and  artistic  feeling  which 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Blues,  and  the  1st  and  i  deserves  unqualified  praise.  Above  this  metallic 
2nd  Life  Guarils,  and  gallant  and  splendid  they  framework  rises  a  rich  pediment  of  gilding,  in  the 
looked  on  a  closer  survey,  as,  drawn  up  in  milita- 1  panels  of  which  the  list  of  victories  is  inscribed, 
ry  precision,  they  awaited  the  signal  to  start.  The  |  On  the  sides  of  this  pediment  were  arranged  lofly 
infantry  formed  the  most  striking  feature  of  troplxics  of  arms,  including  spears,  muskets, 
the  spectacle — their  standards  covered  with  crape  j  bayonets,  swords  and  flags,  and  surmounted  by 
drooping  heavily,  and  swayed  about  occuhionally  i  his  heraldic  badges  and  honors,  including  the 
by  the  bearers,  while  the  morning  light  glim-  tabard  magnificently  wrought  and  cm}>roidered. 
mered  faintly  upon  the  serried  rows  of  bayonets.  Over  the  bier  and  its  bearers,  the  gilded  handles 
Lord  Ilardingc  appeared  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  of  which  protruded  ij*om  beneath,  was  arranged 
and  his  ^resence-greatly  accelerated  the  prepara-    the  sumptuous  velvet  pall,  powdered  with  silver, 


lions.  The  cofHn  was  removed  from  the  chamber 
in  which  it  had  rested  during  the  night,  and  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  was  raised  to  its  position  on 


and  showing  the  legend  round  it,  "  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  and  terminated 
by  a  magnificent  fringe  of  silver  two  feet  deep. 


the  lofly  summit  of  the  car.     At  eight  o^clock  the   The  coffin,  with  the  Dukc^s  hat  and  sword  resting 


hangings  of  the  tent  which  concealed  it  from  the 
view,  were  suddenly  furled  up.  The  first  minute 
gun  was  fired,  the  troops  presented  arms  and 
saluted  the  body,  upon  which  the  roll  of  muffled 
drums  followed  by  the  music  of  the  "  Dead  March  " 
in  Saul,  announced  that  the  procession  had  com- 
menced. This  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  striking  features  in  the  ceremonial,  and  the 
effect  of  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  multi- 
tudes who,  from  every  window,  platform,  balcony, 
and  housetop  overlooking  the  park,  bad  a  view  of 
the  spectacle. 

To  stamp  the  funeral  with  a  military  character, 
the  troops  led  the  way,  the  regiments  of  which 
the  Duke  was  colonel  having  precedence.  All 
branches  of  the  service — infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery — were  represented, to  show  the  full  scope 
of  the  Commannder-in-Chiefs  and  of  a  Ficld-Mar- 
Bhars  dignity.  The  veteran  character  of  the  de- 
ceased— ^liis  experience  in  war,  and  the  length  of 
days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  notwith- 
standing its  risks,  arc  the  next  points  illustrated ; 
and,  to  realize  these  to  the  mind,  the  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners, the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  the  corps 
made  up  of  single  soldiers  from  every  regiment 
in  the  service,  took  part  in  the  procession.  The 
East  India  Company's  army  was  also  represented, 
to  show  the  wideness  of  the  sphere  to  which  the 
Duke's  services  has  extended,  and  to  recall  the 
memory  of  those  famous  eastern  fields  on  which 
he  won  his  earliest  laurels. 

As  each  regiment  or  body  of  troops  filed  off  in 
the  appointed  order,  its  band  led  the  way  playing 
the  "  Dead  March  '*  or  other  appropriate  pieces, 
accompanied  at  intervals  by  the  roll  of  the  muffled 
droms.    The  men,  of  counOi  carried  their  arms 


on  it,  surmounted  the  bier,  and  fi*om  four  great 
halbcrts  rising  at  each  comer  was  suspended  a 
magnificent  canopy,  with  pendent  cords  and  tas- 
sels r)f  the  richest  and  most  costly  description.  To 
this  gigantic  vehicle,  27  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
17  feet  high,  and  weighingfrom  10  to  11  tons,  12 
of  the  largest  and  finest  black  horses  that  could 
be  procured  were  harnessed  three  abreast — They 
were  completely  covered  with  velvet'  housings, 
having  the  arms  of  the  deceased  splendidly  em- 
broidered on  them,  and  with  heads  surmounted 
by  nodding  plumes  they  looked  quite  elephantine. 
Such  was  the  funeral  car  as  it  fell  into  the  line  of 
procession  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  undertakers^ 
men,  and  having  on  each  side  five  colonels  on 
horseback,  bearing  the  bannerols  of  the  Wellesley 
£Einiily.  On  its  way  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
Mall  many  members  of  Parliament  and  peers  who 
had  assembled  at  this  point  uncovered  as  it  passed. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea,  not  of  the 
pageant  itself,  for  its  length  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  more  than  detached  portions  of  it 
at  a  time,  but  rather  of  the  public  reception 
which  it  experienced  on  its  way,  and  of  the 
unexampled  spectacle  which  the  streets  of  this 
metropolis  exhibited  throughout  the  day.  Words 
are,  we  feel,  completely  powerless  to  convey  any 
thing  like  a  just  idea  of  a  demonstration  so  mar- 
vellous. On  no  occasion  in  modem  times  has 
such  a  concourse  of  people  been  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  never  probably  has  the  sublimity  which 
is  expressed  by  the  presence  of  the  masses  been 
so  transcendently  displayed.  The  progress,  too, 
of  the  procession  imparted  to  it  in  this  respect 
an  almost  dramatic  unity  and  completeness,  far, 
from  the  regions  of  pahices  and  great  manirinni^ 
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and  f)(^  the  assemblages  of  the  wealthy,  the 
titled,  and  the  great,  it  passed,  first,  among  great 
gatherings  of  the  middle  classes,  then  throush 
thoroughfares   swarming   with  myriads  of  the 
people,  and  finally  closed  its  course  at  the  lofty 
threshold  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  the  cen- 
tre of  London,  now  engaged  by  a  new  tie  to  the 
affections  of  the  country,  by  havinK  deposited 
under  its  dome  the  ashes  of  England^s  greatest 
fion.    The  first  remarkable  assemblage  of  spect- 
ators that  received  the  procession  on  its  course, 
after  leaving  the  area  of  the  parade,  was  collected 
on  the  long-terraced  balconies  of  Carlton  gardens, 
and  on  the  wide  steps  ascending  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  column.    At  the  Utter  point  an  immense 
concourse  had  gathered,    amounting  to    many 
thousands.    Few  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
space  within  the  railings  of  the  park  on  either 
side  of  the  Hall;   but  in  the  grounds  behind 
Karlborough-hoiAe  many  spectators  had  taken 
up  their  position,  and  a  gallery  had  been  erected 
In  the   gardens  of  Stafibrd-house,    whish    was 
occupied  by  the  Sutherland  fiuuily  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  fiiends.    When  the  car  arrived  in  iront  of 
Bacidngham  Palace,  it  halted  for  a  short  time, 
givmg  Her  Msyesty  and  tbe  Royal  Family,  who 
were  in  the  balcony,  above  the  main  entrance,  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  it.    The  windows  and 
parapets  of  the  grand  fiusade  were  all  occupied, 
but  the  view  into  the  court-yard  was  left  open, 
and  this  perspective  of  the  Royal  edifice,  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  effect- 
ive coup»  (T  ail  in  the  progress  of  the  proces- 
sion,   raasing  up  Constitution  Hill,  as  the  car 
approached  Grosvenor  Gate,  the  numbers  assem- 
bled within  the  Park  greatly  increased,  and  near- 
ly all  the  trees  were  filled   with  spectators.    At 
&e  gate  itself  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  eye  na- 
turally turned,  in  the  first  place  to  Apsley  House 
which  was  completely  closed,  and  had  a  strange, 
tenantless,  deserted  look,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
multitudes  assembled  all  around  it.     The  top  of 
Grosvenor  Place  was  filled,  as  fiir  as  a  sight  of 
the  procession  could  be  obtained,  with  a  vast  sea 
of  human  fiices,  upturned  and  anxiously  gazmg 
at  the  pageant  which  swept  along,    ^very  win- 
dow was  filled,  the  housetops  also  swarmed  with 
people,  and  the  portico  and  roof  of  St.  George's 
Hospital   especially  were  crowned  with  human 
beings.     Another  striking   point  of  view  was 
formed  by  the  arches  leading  into  Hyde  Park, 
the  architecture  of  which  acquired  a  new  ex- 
preanon  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
had  grouped   themselves    within,    above,    and 
around  it    Like  Apsley  House,   Baron  Roths- 
child's mansion  and  that  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
were  kept  strictly  closed,  but  at  all  the  other 
great  houses  along  the  west  end  of  Piccadilly  the 
windows  and  balconies  were  completely  occupied 
bj  the  fiuuilies  who  inhabit  them,or  their  fi-iends, 
while  the  pavement  on  either  side  of  the  way 
was  filled  to  the  kerb-stone  with  people.    The 
long  screen  in  front  of  Devonshire  House  was 
fitted  up  with  spacious  galleries,,  which  were  all 
crowded.    The  Coventry  Club  appeared  to  be  for 
the  day  in  the  possession  of  the  ladies,  who  occu- 
pied its  handsomely  draperied  balconies.    And 
now,  as  the  proc^on  approached  the  head  of 
8k  James  Street,  and   passed   across   the   en- 
tEuow  of  the  streets  diverging  ^  on  both  baadt 
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fh>m  the  route  which  it  was  taking,  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  most  remarkable  kind  began  to  deve- 
lope  itselt    The  entrances  of  those  side  streets 
were  completely  built  up  with  living  masses  of 
men  and  women,  forming,  to  all  appearances,  a 
mound  or  rampart  of  heads,  which  were  all  duly 
and  respectfully  uncovered  as  the  stately  funeral 
car  swept  by.    The  windows  too  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  had  people  thrust  from  them  eagerly 
gazing,  and  the  house  tops,  of  course,  had  their 
adventurous  crowds  of  occupants.      It  almost 
seemed  that  the  whole  world  had  assembled  to 
witness   the    ceremonial,   for  the  people  were 
every  where — ^built  into  the  walls,  swarming  in 
the  streets,  and  clustered  like  bees  on  every 
projection  and  parapet.    When  St  James,  Street 
was  reached,  the  double  view,  first  eastward  along 
Piccadilly,  and  then  down  towards  the  Palace, 
was  singularly  impressive.  There  must  have  been 
30,000  people  within  range  of  sight  at  this  point, 
and  the  orderly  and  respectful  behaviour  of  even 
the  humblest  among  them,  crowded  and  hemmed 
in  as  they  were,  cannot  be  too  highly  priuKed. 
The  entire  breadth  of  Piccadilly  was  cloned  in 
with  an  embankment  of  men  and  women,  num- 
bers of  waggons,  carts,  coaches  and  omnibuases, 
having  been  placed  in  the  roadway  to  give  their 
occupants  a  more  commanding  view.    The  line 
of  procession  now  led  along  the  region  of  clubs, 
the  fronts  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  fitted 
with  balconies  draped  in  black,  and  there,  or 
within  the  shelter  of  wide  plate  glass  windows, 
sat  immense  numbers  of  ladies,  provided  with 
places  by  the  courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  mem- 
bers.    Crockfords  and  the  Conservative  Club 
were  the  two  buildings  which  seemed  to  hold  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  and  which  made  the 
greatest  show  in  this  portion  of  the  line  of  pro* 
cession.    The  car  had  reached  the  foot  of  St 
James'  Street  about  half  past  ten,  having  occu- 
pied an  hour  on  its  way  there  from  the  Horse 
Guards.    It,  therefore,   became  evident  that  it 
would  arrive  at  the  cathedral  in  excellent  time. 
At  the  St  James*  Palace  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  family  had  a  second  view  of  the  procession, 
occupying  for  that  purpase  apartments  close  to  the 
main  entrance.    The  great  clubs  along  Pall-Mail 
overflowed  with  visitors,  and  their  handsome  archi- 
tectural proportions  never  looked  more  striking 
or  beautiful  than  when  thus  animated  and  relieved 
by  such  vltst  assemblages  of  well-dressed  people. 
—The  0:dbrd  and  Cambridge  Club,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Carlton,  the  Rdbrm,  the  Traveler's, 
and  the  Atheneeum,  all  swarmed  vrith  occupants, 
their  balconies  being  hung  with  black,  and  hosts 
of  ladies  appearing  in  tlu9  best  seats.  .  Perhaps 
along  the  whole  route  there  was  no  single  street 
whi<3k  presented  more  oljects  of  attraction  and 
greater  facilities  for  observation  to  foot  passengers 
than  Pall-Mall,  and,  yet  oddly  enough,  its  pave- 
ments were  lees  encumbered  than  anywhere  else, 
and  the  people  who  were  on  them  moved  along 
without  interruption. — At  Waterloo-place,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  aspect  in  this  respect  was 
presented,  and  the  view  up  Rogent-street,  along 
towards  Cockspur^treet,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column, 
was  really  astounding.    In  addition,  however,  to 
the  number  of  people  within  one's  glance  at  this 
pointy  there  was  iomething  particular^  toaching 
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THE  EDITOR'S  SHANTY. 


In  the  muster  of  old  offieera  at  the  Senior  United, 
many  of  whom  looked  with  unusual  earnestness  at 
the  great  car,  as  with  its  Illustrious  burden,  to  the 
roll  of  drums  and  the  fitful  strains  of  marshal  mu- 
sic, it  rolled  upon  its  way.    The  Haymarket  and 
Trafalgar-square  were,  like  Waterloo-place,  great 
centred  of  attraction.    At  the  latter  point  there 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  40,000  people 
assembled ;  and  the  National  Gallery,  the  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  spectators,  borrowed  from 
the  scene  a  grace  and  auimation  which  it  never 
knew  before.  At  Gharing-croas,  as  along  the  entire 
route,  nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  than  the 
decorum  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  multitude, 
who  preserved  an  Imposing  and  expressive  silence 
as  the  car  went  by.    The  humblest  man  bared 
his  head  in  the  same  reverential  manner  as  to  his 
betters,  and  the  only  cry  that  was  heard  was,  now 
and  then,  '*  Off  hats  !**    Along  the  Strand  and  the 
Btreets  a4joining  it  the  multitude  thickened,  both 
on  pavement  and  in  houses,  and  appeared  if  pos- 
sible to  grow  denser.    The  first  part  of  the  proces- 
sion Wii3  remarkable  from  the  well  filled  balconies 
of  private  mansions  and  assemblages  of  a  well 
dressed  commonality. — To  that  succeeded  the  dis- 
play of  the  dubs.     From  Choring-cross  a  new 
phase  in  the  character  of  the  funend  pageant  and 
its   reception  became    apparent. — ^The  demon- 
stration  of  respect  became  parochial  and  the 
churches  formed  the  great  centres  for  spectators.  St. 
Martin  Vin-the-Flelds,  St.  M  ary*s-in-the*Strand,  St. 
Ciements-leDanes,  and  St.  Dunstan^s  were  yester- 
day honored  with  larger  congregations,tban  proba- 
bly ever  visited  them  before.  Thousands  of  people 
filled  the  spacious  balconies  that  surrounded  them, 
and  we  trust  that  the  funds  which  the  parish 
authorities  have  been  enabled  to  realize  may  be 
large  enough  to  be  substantially  useful  to  the 
charities  to  which  they  are  applied.    All  the  cross 
streets  leading  out  oi  the  Strand  presented  in  a 
still  more  striking  manner,  the  appearances  which 
we  have  described  at  earlier  points  in  the  route. 
The  shop  windows  had  been  turned  to  account  in 
A  most  marvellous  way,  and  inclosed  numbers  of 
full-grown  people,  compressing  themselves  for  the 
occasion  into  the  dimensions  of  the  charity-school 
childrert,  and  looking  perfectly  placid  and  resigned 
under  circumstances  that  would  be  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  amounting  to  the  peine  fi>rte  et  dure. 
The  men  kept  the  line  of  procession  clear  through- 
out without  any  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  public  to  say  that  they  never  were  better 
behaved  or  less  disposed  to  be  troublesome.    The 
car  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  about 
ten  minutes  after  twelve,  and  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  coffin  were  immediately  made,  but 
something  was  wrong,  or  went  wrong,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  funeral  procession  down  the  nave 
could  be  formed.    In  the  interval,  and  while  the 
undertaker's  men  u)e4  every  exertion  to  facilitate 
the  unloading  of  the  car,  the  entrance  of  the 
cathedral  presented  a  singular  and  not  uninterest- 
ing appearance. 

There  were  old  generals  and  field  officers,  the 
illustrious  companions  in  arms  of  the  Duke,  endur- 
ing as  best  they  could  the  force  of  the  searching 
November  wind  which  blew  keenly  through  the 
open  doorway  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  distin- 
guished foreigners  witbdi  ew  before  it  several  times, 


and  the  clergy,  who,  in  double  line  extendi^  along 
the  nave,  waited  for  service  to  begin,  vainly  shel- 
tering their  fiices  in  their  robes.  Garter  and  his 
colleagues  stood  it  out  bravely,  and,  after  many 
eflbrts,  at  length  succeeded  in  marshalling  the 
procession.  It  was  a  fine  and  an  imposing  mght 
to  see  the  muster  of  old  veterans  at  the  entrance 
during  this  detention — Sir  William  Napier  sitting 
on  a  kettle-drum — Sir  Charles  moving  about  with 
the  activity  of  a  much  younger  man — Lord  Har- 
dinge  also  vigorous,  and  fuJl  of  life ;  but  moet 
wonderful  of  all,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  with 
bald,  uncovered  head,  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  fiict  that  age  stands  exposure  to  cold  less  suc- 
cessfully than  youth.   • 

It  is  now  11  oVIock.    These  files  of  infantry 
have  ended,  and  after  an  interval  the  procession 
comes. — It  is  still  military.    Sometimes  there  is  a 
succession  of  guns,  sometimes  dark  massee  of 
Guards.    At  intervals  there  are  the  bands  of  Tari- 
ous  regiments.    It  is  very  striking  these  succes- 
sive bands ;  as  one  passes  by  the  church,  and  the 
music  dies  upon  the  ear,  the  notes  of  the  next 
band  begin  to  be  heard,  making  up  the  waiL 
Mf\jor-General,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  commands  the  troops  employed, 
is  riding  about,  and  giving  the  requisite  directaons. 
Now  comes  the  88  Chelsea  pensioners,  wearing 
their  medals ;  it  is  a  company  which  seem  to  excite 
general  interest ;  the  soldiers  went  past  the  church, 
— the  pensioners  go  in.    Next,  the  "one  soldier 
from  every  regiment*' — an  interesUng  group.—- 
The  procession  now  begins  to  be  one  of  carriages 
and  mourning  coaches ;  and  the  time  consumed 
in  setting  down  their  occupants  at  the  door,  made 
this  part  of  the  procession  rather  tedious.    The 
Sheriffs  approach,  but  they  are  hardly  in  keeping 
with  a  funeral  procession ;  their  gay  decorations 
require  some  signs  of  mourning  about  them  on 
such  an  occasion.    The  Speaker  is  there  in  his 
quaint  State  Carriage;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
that  capacious  vehicle  of  his,  which,  after  all,  the 
citizens  have  seen  hi  procession  in  November 
before.    Now  come  three  Royal  carriages,  with 
those  noble  horses  which  it  is  a  treat  to  see :  the 
third  carriage  brings  Prince  Albert    We  cannot 
see  him,  but  the  Mlute  as  he  passes  the  troops 
proclaims  his  presence.     We  miss  the  foreign 
batons,  but  it  is  because  they  are  carried  in  close 
mourning  coaches.    All  eyes  watch  for  the  funeral 
car.    It  is  drawn  by  1 2  black  horses,  three  abreast, 
and  covered  with  velvet,  presented  such  a  dark 
foreground  that  we  can  hardly  see  whether  the 
car  is  drawn  by  horses  or  not    The  car  is  driTcn 
in  at  the  churdiyard  gates,  and  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  great  western  door ;  the  relations  of  the 
Duke  are  set  down  at  the  side  entrance.     After 
I  them  follows  that  touching  sight — the  horse  led 
after  the  bier  of  its  master.    There  still  remains 
a  very  interesting  passage.   Officers  and  men  from 
every  regiment  in  the  service  march  past    The 
churchyard  from  the  entrance  up  to  the  car  is 
cleared ;  the  coffin  is  there  before  all  eyes ;  the 
Duke  of  C  imbridge,  the  Commander,  stands  at 
the  gate,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hands,  and 
the  men  who  represent  the  whole  army  of  England 
march  slowly  and  sadly  by.    There  has  not  been 
a  more  striUng  or  effective  circumstance  in  the 
prooeedings  ol  the  day.    The  soldiers  seemed  to 
be  impressed  with  the  situation.    It  Is  the  final 
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token  of  rererence  for  the  departed  chie£    It  is 
rendered  in  solemn  Mlence.    It  closes  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  exception  only  that  the  carriages 
of  the  Sovereign  here  most  appropriately  follow. 
Arrired  in  Sie  GaUiedral,  the  TXmet  says,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  simple  and 
magnificently  ^Id    proportions    of   this    great 
Christ/an  temple.    The  decorations  are  befitting 
the  occasion,  and  in  that  temple  is  congregated 
the  geoios,  nobility,  and  statesmanship  of  England, 
besides  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations.  At 
length  there  was  a  universal  bosh,  and,  as  if 
moTed   by  one  mind,  the  whole  of  the   vast 
assemblage  stood  up  in  respectful  grief  as  the 
coffin  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  great 
Duke  appeared  in  sight,  preceded  by  the  choir 
with  measured  tread  as  theychanted  the  beginning 
of  ^0  burial  service  by  Dr.  Croft.    When  the 
coffin  was  borne  in,  the  wind  stirred  the  feathers 
of  the  Marshal^s  hat  placed  upon  the  lid,  and  pro- 
duced an  indescribably  sorrowful  effect,  in  giving 
an  air  of  light  ana  playful  life  to  that  where  all 
was  dead.    And  thus,  with  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  multitude  without  as  they  saw  their  last  of 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  grand  and 
touching  services  of  our  church  sounding  solemnly 
through  the  arched  domes  and  aules  of  the  noble 
church,  with  the  glistening  eye  and  hushed  breath 
of  many  a  gallant  as  well  as  of  many  a  gentle 
soul  in  that  vast  multitude^with  the  bell  tolling 
solemnly  the  knell  of  the  departed,  taken  up  by 
the  voice  of  the  distant  cannon,  amid  the  quiet 
waving  of  bannerol  and  flag,  surrounded  by  all 
the  greatness  of  the  land — with  all  the  pomp  and 
glories  of  heraldic  achievement,  escutcheon,  and 
device— his  body  was  borne  up  St.  Paul*s.  At  1.40 
the  cofiin  was  slid  off  the  moveable  carriage  in 
which  it  had  been  conveyed  up  the  nave  to  the 
frame  in  the  centre  of  the  area  under  the  dome, 
which,  as  our  readers  have  been  informed,  was 
pUced  almost  directly  over  the  tomb  of  Nelson, 
which  lies  in  the  crypt  below.    The  marshal's 
hat  and  sword  of  the  deceased  were   removed 
from  the  coffin,  and  in  their  place  a  ducal  coronet 
00  a  velvet  cushion  was  substituted. 

The  foreign  marshals  and  generals  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin ;  at  the  south  side  of  it  stood 
Hi«  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  with  his  baton  i 


crown  disappeared  with  its  gorgeous  support,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  generals  and  nobles  was  left 
a  dark  chasm,  into  which  every  eye  glanced  sad- 
ly down,  and  all  knew  indeed  that  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  had  that  day  gone  from  Israel  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  funeral  service  wero 
then  performed.  The  congregation  was  request- 
ed to  join  in  the  responses  to  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  effect  of  many  thousand  voices  in  deep 
emotion  repeating  the  words  after  the  full  enun- 
ciation of  the  Dean,  was  intensely  affecting. 

*^  His  body  is  buried  in  peace, 
'*  But  bU  name  liveth  evermore," 

from  Handers  Funeral  Anthem,  was  then  most 
effectively  performed  by  the  choir.  And  then 
Garter  King  at  Arms  standing  over  the  vault  pro- 
claimed the  titles  ajid  orders  of  the  deceased. 

Then  the  late  Duke's  controller  having  broken 
in  pieces  his  staff  of  office  in  the  household,  hand- 
ed it  to  the  Garter  King  at  Arms,  who  cast  the 
pieces  into  the  vault  The  choir  and  chorus  sang 
the  hymn,  "  Sleepers  Awake  I'*  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  standing  by  the  nde  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  pronounced  the  blessing,  which  con- 
cluded the  ceremony. 

And  thus  was  buried  with  all  state  and  honor 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 


of  field  marshal  in  his  hand,  and  attired  m  full 


France. — ^The  formal  jproclamation  of  the 

Empire  was  made  at  the  Hotel  DeVille,  at  10, 

\.M.,  and  after  the  votes  were  counted  and 

the  result  was  annoanced,  the  Emperor  ad- 

dressed  the  Chambers  as  fbllowH: — 

HsssiBURS — ^The  new  reign  which  you  this  day 
inaugurate,  derives  not  its  origin,  as  so  many  others 
recorded  in  history  have  done,  in  violence,  from 
conquest,  or  fraud.  It  is  what  you  have  Just  de- 
clared it,  the  legal  result  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
people  who  consolidate  in  common  that  which 
they  had  founded  in  the  midst  of  agitation.  (  am 
penetrated  with  gratitude  towai^s  the  nation, 
which  three  times  in  four  years  sustained  me  by 
its  suffrages,  and  each  time  has  only  augmented 
its  majority  to  increase  my  power,  but  the  more 
that  power  increases  in  extent  and  vital  power, 
the  more  does  it  need  enlightened  men,  such  as 
those  who  every  day  surround  me :  independent 


noifonn,  standing  a  little  in  advance  of  a  nume- 
rous staff  of  officers.  At  each  side  of  the  coffin 
were  British  generals  ifho  had  acted  as  pall  bear- 
era.  After  the  psalm  and  anthem,  the  Dean  read 
with  great  solemnity  and  ezpressivenefls  the  les- 
aoo,  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Ifttne  DimUtii,  and  a  dirge  with  the  foUowhig 
vords  set  tomnuc  by  Mr.  Gross : 

''And  the  King  said  to  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  '  Rend  your  clothes,  and  gird  you 
with  sackcloth,  and  mourn.'    And  the  King  him 


men,  such  as  those  whom  I  address,  to  guide  me 


by  their  council,  and  to  bring  back  my  authority 
within  proper  limits,  should  it  be  necessary.     I 
take  from  this  day,  with  the  Grown,  the  name  of 
N^apoleon  the  III.,  because  the  will  of  the  people 
has  bestowed  it  on  me ;  because  the  whole  nation 
has  ratified  it     Is  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  in 
accepting  the  title,  I  fall  into  the  error,  imputed 
to  the  Prince,  who,  returning  from  exile,  declares 
null  and  void  all  that  had  been  aone  in  his  absence; 
— fiir  from  me  be  such  a  wild  mistake.    Not  only 
do  I  recognize  the  goveniments  which  have  pre- 


lelf  followed  the  bier.  And  they  buried  him —  I  ceded  me,  but  I  inherit  in  some  measure  all  that 
And  the  King  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  at  the  I  they  have  accomplished  of  good  and  evil,  for  gov- 
graTe,  and  all  the  people  wept.  J  ernments  which  succeed  one  to  another  are,  not; 

**  And  the  King  said  unto  his  servants,  '  Know  I  withstanding  different  origin,  liable  for  their  prede^. 
e  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  num  fid- 1  cessors,  but  the  more  completely,  that  I  accept* 
n  in  Israel  f"*  |  tU  that  for  50  years  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 

And  now  the  roll  of  muffled  drums,  and  the  j  with  inflexible  authority,  the  leas  it  has  pemitte<t: 
^rtning  notes  of  horn  and  comet,  and  the  oof- 1  me  to  pais  in  silence  over  the  glorious  reign  ot 
&  dowly  sank  Into  the  erypt  amid  the  awful  I  tlM  belad  of  my  family,  in  the  regukr  ttougb 
itnmsQf  Handel's  **  Dead  Mareh."      Thednoal'sphemcrtl  titU  of  bis  son,  whom  the  two  Cham^ 
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^b.^r8.procIaijadfid  yf  the  last  bunt  of  TanquiBhod 
"'"patriotism. 
I  "^  Thus  the^liCfe  of  Xapoleon  HI  is  not  one  of  the 
.  ^id^Dnitieifaperanuated  pretensions,  but  seems  to 
e  the  result  of  good  sense  and  truth.  It  is  the 
homage  rendered  to  a  Goremment  which  was 
legitimate,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  brightest 
page  of  our  histoiy.  My  reign  does  not  date  from 
1815,  it  is  dated  from  this  rery  moment,  when 
you  announced  the  satisfiiction  of  the  nation. 

Receive,  then,  my  thanks,  gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber  of  deputations  for  the  e<dat  you  have 
given  to  the  manifestation  of  the  general  will,  by 
rendering  it  more  evident  by  your  supervision, 
and  imposing  by  your  declaration.  I  thank  you, 
also,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  for  having  been  the 
first  to  address  congratulationa  to  me,  as  you  were 
the  first  to  give  expression  to  the  popular  wish. 
Aid  me,  all  of  you,  to  settle  firmly,  in  the  land 
upset  by  too  many  revolutions,  a  stable  govern- 
tnent,  which  shall  have  for  its  basSa,  religion,  pro- 
tection and  love,  for  the  suffrage  classes.  Receive 
here  my  oath  that  no  sacrifice  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part,  to  elevate  the  prosperity  of  my  country, 
and  whilst  I  maintain  peace,  I  will  yield  in  nothing 
which  may  touch  the  honor  or  the  dignity  of 
France.  The  Empire  will  be  proclaimed  in  all  the 
departments  on  Saturday,  the  26th. 


By  a  decree  recently  issued  by  Baez,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  St  Dommgo,  it  seems 
that  Sante  Domingo,  Puerto,  Plato,  and  Azua, 
are  the  only  ports  now  open  in  that  country 
to  a  foreign  vessel. 


whkih  the  three  powers  should  severally  and  col- 
lectively disclaim,  now  and  for  the  future,  all 
intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  should  bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  that  effect,  on  the  part  of  any  power 
or  individual  whatever.  This  invitation  haa  been 
respectfully  declined,  for  reasons  which  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  this  communication  to 
state  in  detail,  but  which  led  me  tcfthiuk  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  be  of  no  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality, impolitic  and  unavailing.  I  have, 
however,  in  common  with  several  of  my  predeces- 
sors, directed  the  Ministers  of  France  and  England 
to  be  assured  that  the  United  States  entertain  no 
designs  against  Cuba ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  regard  its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at 
the  present  tune  as  fraught  with  serious  peril. 
Were  this  island  comparatively  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  occupied  by  a  kindred  race,  I  should 
regard  it,  if  voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  But,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  look  upon  its  incorporation 
into  our  Union  as  a  very  hazardous  measure.  It 
would  bring  into  the  Confederacy  a  population  of 
a  different  national  stook,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  not  likely  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
members." 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
he  states  nothing  new,  and  hopes  that  fhture  nego- 
tiations will  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results 
respecting  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and 
the  controrersy  between  the  republics  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  regard  to  their  boundaries. 


The  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington, 
the  official  organ  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, now  publishes,  for  the  first  time,  certain 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 
American  and  Spanish  Governments,  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  the 
former,  from  the  latter  power.      The  corres- 
pondence occurred  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
American  Secretary  of  State,  and  during  the 
.time  that  Mr  Saunders  was  American  Minister 
in  Spain.    It  seems  that  Mr.  Saunders  stated 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  was  determined  to 
enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  not  allow 
any  European  interference  on  American  soil, 
and  that  the  possession  of  Cuba,  by  any 
^European  Power,  especially  by  England,  would 
not  be  tolerated.    In  reply,  Mr.  Saunders  was 
informed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  that 
Spain  would  prefer  to  see  the  island  sunk  in 
the  ocean,  rather  than  part  with  it  to  any 
other  country. 

psKSiDXKt  rtLUfoiuE*s  xxsaioi. 

We  give  such  extracts  firom  the  President's 
message  as  are  likely  more  particularly  to 
interest  our  readers : — 

"  OuBA.-**Eariy  in  the  present  jear  ^yfBoial  notes 
were  received  fi*om  the'  Mndsten  of  France  and 
Bngland,  inviting  the  Govemmeni  of  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  .with  Great  Britain  wd 
ftanoe,  ^  ac  ttlpaitite  <Ooftiiei1WDy.ili^  ^  virtae  ^ 


"  Our  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
have  already  given  a  great  extension,  and  in  some 
respects  a  new  direction,  to  our  €ommtfx>e  in  that 
ocean.  A  direct  and  rapidly  increasing  inter- 
course has  sprung  up  with  Eastern  Asia.  The 
general  prosperity  of  our  estates  on  the  Pacific 
requires  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  open 
the  opposite  regwns  of  Asia  to  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse.  It  is  obvious  that  this  attempt  could 
be  made  by  no  power  to  so  great  an  advantage  as 
by  the  United  States,  whose  constitutional  system 
excludes  every  idea  of  distant  colonial  dependea- 
oies.  I  have  accordingly  been  led  to  order  an 
appropriate  naval  force  to  Japan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  discreet  and  intelligent  naval  officer  of 
the  higest  rank  known  to  our  service." 

**  Japam. — ^He  has  been  dbected  particularly  to 
remonstrate  in  the  strongest  language  against  the 
cruel  treatment  to  whioh  our  shipwrecked  mariners 
have  often  been  subjected,  and  to  insist  that  they 
shall  be  treated  with  humanity.  He  is  instructed, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  that  Giovem- 
ment  the  amplest  assurances  that  the  objects  of 
the  United  States  are  such  and  such  only  as  I 
have  indicated,  and  that  the  expedition  is  finendly 
and  peaoefuL** 

"  DrackniiMATnro  PaoTxcnvs  Dcms.-- With- 
out repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  my 
former  message,  in  fiivor  of  discriminating  pro- 
tBOtive  doties,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  <iaM  your  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  other  considerations  aflect- 
ing  this  subject.  The  first  is,-  the  effect  of  large 
importations  of  foreign  goods  upon  our  currency. 
Moat  of  the  gold  of  CalifomiA,  aa  last  as  it  is 
coteid^fliids  itavaj  dinialj  to  Europe  in  pi^ymeat 
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for  goods  purchased.    In  the  second  pUce,  as  our 
manufactariog  eetablishmenta  are  broken  down  by 
competition  with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested 
in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of  honest  and  industrioas 
ciUzens  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the 
fiuTDer  to  that  extent  is  deprived  of  a  home  market, 
for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce.    In  the  third 
pUce,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves 
the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market, 
and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  article 
sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased 
cost  of  iroD  imported  from  England.    The  pros- 
perity aod  wealth  of  every  nation  depend  upon 
it3  producUTe  industry.    The  farmer  is  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  his  sur- 
plus products,  and  benefited  by  being  able  to  ex- 
change them,  without  loss  of  time  or  expense  of 
transportation,  for  the  manufactures  which  his 
comfort  and  convenience  require.    This  is  always 
done  to  the  best  advantage  where  a  portion  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.     But  most  manufactures  require  an 
imoant  of  capital  and  a  practical  skill  which  can- 
not be  commanded,  urUen  they  be  protected  for 
a  time  from  ruinous  competition  from  abroad,* 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laying  those  duties  upon 
imported  goods  which  the  Constitution  authorizes 
for  revenue,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  and 
enooarage  the  labor  of  our  citixens.    Duties,  how- 
erer,  should  not  be  fixed  at  a  rate  so  high  as  to 
exclude  the  foreign  article,  but  should  be  so  gra- 
duated as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer 
fiurly  to  compote  with  the  foreigner  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  by  this  competition  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  to 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  produced.  This 
policy  would  place  the  mechanic  by  the  side  of 
the  fimner,  create  a  mutual  interchange  of  their 
Kftpective  commodities,  and  thus  stimulate  the 
industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  so  render  us 
independent  of  fbreign  nations  for  the  supplies 
required  by  the  habits  or  necesfflties  of  the  people. 
I  would  also  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  the  present  tariif  in  some  cases  imposes 
higher  duty  upon  the  raw  material  imported  than 
upon  the  article  imported  firom   it,   the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  duty  operates  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  foreigner  and  the  discour- 
igement  of  our  own  citizens. 

He  strongly  deprecates  iby  departure  f^om 

those  doctrines  of   strict  neutrality  taught  by 

Washington,  and  he  sees  great  evUs  in  the  event 

of  their  not  being  adhered  to.    He  pomts  out 

some  of  the  terrible  evils  which  resulted  from  the 

declaration  of  the  French  National  Convention, 

that  France  would  fititemize  with  die  people  of 

an  nations  who  desired  to  establish  republics,  and 

Bend  her  armies  to  help  them ;  and  doubts,  if  even 

the  United  States  could  preserve  their  republic, 

if  they  were  to  proclaim  such  doctrines. 

The  American  constitution,  he  fUrther  adds, 

"  though  not  perfect,  !s  doubtless  the  best  that 

CTer  was  formed."    This  is  a  modest  decUuution, 

to  say  the  least 


VeryqaetiioDaUe.-— P.  D. 
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TORONTO  UNTVERSriT. 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  Toronto  Uinversity, 
held  on  Saturday,  in  the  Parliamentary  Build- 
ings, the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  was  unanim- 
ously elected  Chancellor,  the  Hon.  Peter  B. 
De  Blaqui^re  having  tendered  his  resignation 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convocation.    The 
attendance,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  was  very  snuill,  being  composed  of 
Dr.  M cCaul,  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  the  Graduates  in  Law,  and  the  stud- 
ents of  the  Literary  and  Medical  departments. 
After  the  election  the  only  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence, was  a  discussion  on  a  Memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  in  Council  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  based  upon  certain 
resolutions  passed  at  a  previous  meeting,  when 
the  protest  of  the  Convocation  was  very  freely 
expressed  against  particular  clauses  of  the 
University  Bill    The  memorial  embraced  two 
points,   the  saving  of  the  convocation  as  a 
body  from  the  annihilation  threatened  by  the 
Bill,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the  University 
represented  in  Parliament  by  one  member, 
elected  by  the  Graduates.     The  former  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  Graduates,  who  would  then 
have  the  conferring  of  Degrees — a  principle 
altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Bill,  and  inconsistent  with  its  object  and  pro- 
visions ;  the  bitter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
recommended  by  an  interested  party,  who 
would  then  aspire  to  the  suffrages  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   Several  of  the  Professors  of  Medicine, 
who  were  to  be  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  Bill, 
contended  that  the  memorial,  by  passing  over 
without  notice  the  clause  of  the  proposed  Bill 
so  fiital  to  their  faculty,  might  be  construed  by 
their  enemies  as  a  tacit  consent  to  its  total 
abolition  as  a  part  of  the  University.     After 
a  long  debate,  in  which  was  much  warmth  to 
atone  for  the  absence  of  caloric  in  the  hall, 
the  learned  doctors  were  outvoted  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  their  fate,  by  a  majority 
composed  chiefly  of  graduates  who  were  deter- 
mined to  sustain  their  own  dignity  as  a  Con- 
vocation.   One  of  the  spectators  was  inter- 
rupted with  rapturous  applause  upon  commu- 
nicating the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Inspector-General    had  since  his  arrival  in 
Toronto,  announced  that  the  privileges  solicited 
in  the  memorial  should  receive  the  most  cor- 
dial support  ofhimsclf  and  friends.    Mr.  Bald- 
mn  has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  done 
him  by  the  appointment,  but  has  declined  the 
proffered  ferula  of  office. — Toronto  Paper, 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Ths  annual  meeting  of  this  Literary  and  Scientifie 
Body  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  old  Government  House,  on  Saturday  last,  Geo. 
Duggan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  large  as  we  expected;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  admirable  report  which  was  read 
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by  the  Secretary,  not  only  the  financial  affairs,  but 
alB)  the  popularity  of  the  Institute,  are  in  a  very 
favorable  and  prog^ssive  condition,  the  balance- 
sheet  showing  an  amount  of  £171  lis.  9d.  in  favor 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  list  of  members  exceed- 
ing 190.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President,  Captain  Lefroy,  R.A.,  F.R.S.;  Ist 
Vice-President,  Professor  Cherriman ;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Cumberland ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  Cor.  Secretary,  Professor  Crofl ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brunell ;  Curator  and  Librarian,  Mr.  E.  Cull. 

Members  of  the  Codncil.— Prof.  Hind,  Walter 
Shauley,  Esq.,  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  Professor 
Buckland,  Rev.  Prof.  Irving,  Dr.  Bovell. 

An  eminent  geologist  asserts,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Lake  Superior  Journal^  that 
from  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks, 
there  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  coal  found  on 
Lake  Superior. 

The  friends  of  the  proposed  London,  Liver- 
pool and  North  American  Screw  Steamship 
Company,  have  appealed  to  the  Government 
in  its  favor,  by  a  deputation  as  strong  as  that 
which  had  protested  against  it.  The  deputa- 
tion in  favor  consisted  of  twenty-four  Members 
of  Parliament,  with  ten  or  twelve  other  gentle- 
men, their  object  being  to  secure  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  company,  with  limited 
liability  to  the  sharcholder& 

The  St  John's,  N.»B.,  Courier,  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  gives  the  annexed  analysis  of  the  trade 
between  that  port  and  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  qui^rter  ending  October  10,  1862.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  trade  is  important,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  imports  mentioned,  will  be  from  Canada, 
when  the  intercolonial  railroads  are  completed : 

Principal  items  of  import — Value  in  sterling 
money : — Apothecaries  wares,  £1,250 ;  apples  and 
pears,  1,835  barrels ;  ashes  and  saleratus,  £368 ; 
beef  and  pork,  1,388  barrels;  barila,  26  tons, 
bread,  £71 ;  butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  88  cwt. ; 
beans  and  peas,  157  bushels ;  bufialo  robes,  £108 ; 
brandy  and  gin,  2,848  gallons ;  strong  rum  and 
alcohol,  80,058  gallons;  wine,  6,228  gallons; 
com,  10,798  bushels;  candles,  £108  ;  carriages 
and  waggons,  9 ;  coffee,  26,077  lbs. ;  coal,  1,462 
tons;  com  meal,  261  barrels ;  segars,  £84 ;  feath- 
ers, £161 ;  fresh  fruit,  £410;  dried  fruit,  £297  ; 
flour,  (mostly  Canadian)  26,050  barrels ;  oysters, 
62  bbls ;  groceries,  £580 ;  glassware,  £756 ;  hard- 
ware, £5,035;  dry  goods,  £18,668;  horses,  4; 
hides,  £529 ;  India  rubber  goods,  £258 ;  jewelry 
and  plate,  £407 ;  iron,  wrought  and  cast,  779  cwt. ; 
leather  manufactures,  £8,788;  yellow  metal,  87 
cwt. ;  molasses,  6,685  gallons ;  malt,  1,022  bushels ; 
naval  stores,  591  barrels ;  nuts  and  almonds,  £229 ; 
olive  and  palm  oil,  £813  ;  paint,  oil,  and  varnish, 
£809 :  lard  oil,  £137  ;  fish  oil,  £162  ;  paper  manu- 
&ctures,  including  books,  £2,468  ;  rice,  £222 ; 
sugar,  8,126  cwt. ;  mill  stones,  £87 ;  oak  and 
pitch  pine  timber,  2,826  tons ;  tallow  and  grease, 
175,673  lbs. ;  treenails,  81,000;  tobacco,  120,646 
4bB. ;  tea,  81,661  Ibe. ;  vegetables,  £853 ;  wooden- 


ware,  £8,837 ;  wheat,  49,156  bushels;  zinc,  £816. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  imports  into  this  port 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  last  quarter, 
amounted  to  £102,  421  sterling ;  for  the  quarter 
ending  5th  July  last,  £98,987  steriing;  and  for 
the  quarter  ending  5th  April  last,  £29,578  ster- 
ling ;  making  altogether,  for  the  three  quarters  of 
the  current  year,  £230,981  sterling  from  the 
United  States  alone. 


St.  Vincent. — Papers  from  this  island  state 
that  gold  has  been  discovered  there — a  satnple 
"  quite  pure  and  unmixed  "  having  been  found 
at  the  head  of  the  Buccamcnt  Bivcr  and  ex- 
hibited in  town.  The  St,  Vincent  Adtertizer 
is  of  opinion  that  the  precious  metals  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  mountains. 

FACTS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


POVERTY  AND   PROCBikSTINATION. 

Cold  weather  is  coming  in  good  earnest  Sheep 
huddle  together  in  some  corner ;  cattle  seek  pro- 
tection from  the  wind  by  standing  close  to  the 
side  of  the  bam ;  poultry  are  standing  on  one  leg 
under  the  shelter  of  some  equally  defenceless 
cart;  pigs  gather  about  the  door  in  sullen  silence. 
I  am  too  poor  to  provide  conveniences  for  my 
stock,  exclaims  the  sluggish  iarmer,  they  most 
wait  another  year. 

It  is  a  chilling  autumn  night  The  hollow  wind 
sighs  mournfully  as  it  sweeps  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  pierces  with  a  shrill  whistle  the 
crevices  of  the  sluggard^s  house,  making  him  draw 
nearer  to  the  half-smothered  fire,  which  flickers  on 
the  hearth.  I  am  too  poor  to  repair  my  house 
and  prepare  dry  wood,  sighs  the  shivering  man ;  I 
will  try  to  do  it  another  year. 

The  wood-shed  has  yielded  up  its  last  stick  of 
decayed  fuel,  and  the  yard  has  been  gleaned  of 
its  last  basket  of  chips,  belonging  properly  to  the 
manure  heap.  The  farmer  has  yoked  his  unviill- 
ing  cattle,  and  is  about  to  repair  to  his  wood-lot 
for  a  load  of  dry  limbs  and  fallen  trees,  but  meets 
with  an  unexpected  hindrance  to  his  benevolent 
intentions.  The  sled  which  experienced  much 
hard  usage  the  preceding  season,  and  has  been 
watered  by  all  the  summer's  rain  and  chilled  by 
the  autumn  frosts,  snaps  its  tongue  with  the  first 
pull  of  the  cattle.  "Hang  my  luck,"  ejaculates 
the  ill-starred  man.  **  Was  ever  one  so  unfortun- 
ate,'* echoes  the  wife,  as  she  thinks  of  the  smoul- 
dering fire  and  half-cooked  dinner  that  is  to  be. 
The  vexed  sufferer  solaces  himself,  however,  with 
the  idea  that  poverty  is  the  basis  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  that  when  he  shall  have  grown  rich  in 
spite  of  such  rumous  looses,  he  shall  put  every- 
thing to  rights. 

Christmas  time,  with  its  good  cheer,  has  passed, 
and  the  district  school  is  to  commence  on  Mondav. 
The  children  have  been  living  In  the  prospective 
for  some  days,  and  not  a  few  plans  for  fun,  or  per- 
haps improvement,  have  been  matured.  The 
farmer's  son,  a  thoughtful,  bright-eyed  boy,  who 
has  driven  the  cows  to  pasture  the  long-live  sum- 
mer, presided  over  the  luncheon  and  Jug  of  drink, 
picked  up  the  potatoes,  and  been  the  man  of  all 
work,  asks  of  his  father  a  fiivor,  which  he  thinks 
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is  richly  deBeired — ^two  new  books  for  the  winter's 
school.  He  teUs  his  father  how  the  other  boys  of 
his  dajsB  are  to  have  them,  how  he  shall  fall  be- 
hmd  them  without  this  assistance  ~  how  he  will 
study,  and  work  harder  next  summer  if  he  can 
have  them,  and  that  they  will  only  cost  one  dollar. 
Bat  his  imploring  looks  and  earnest  language  avail 
nothing  with  the  father.  He  says  not  an  encour- 
agiag  word,  but  simply  mutters^-**  I  did^t  have 
books— I  am  too  poor  to  buy  them;  you  must 
wait  another  year.*' 

An  agent  for  the  Anglo-American^  seeing  the 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  premises,  and  thinking 
ignorance  muat  have  caused  such  bad  manage- 
ment, presents  the  work,  asking  for  his  name  'and 
fifteen  shiUings.  **  0,  it*s  no  use,^  exclaims  the  far- 
mer, "  I  don*t  believe  in  books ;  I  am  too  poor ; 
yoa  must  wait  another  year." 

So  year  after  year  the  poverty-stricken  and 
procrastinating  farmer  drags  on,  lamenting  the 
fortune  which  his  own  negligence  renders  inevit- 
able, making  his  family  equally  miserable  with 
himself^  by  denying  them  the  means  of  improve- 
ment— too  ignorant  and  too  poor  to  grow  wiser 
and  richer.  Almost  as  easily  may  the  leopard 
change  its  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  as  a 
man  be  induced  to  change  bis  course  of  life.,  and 
wc  hare  reason  to  believe  that  this  unfortunate 
m&a  will,  to  his  dying  day,  consider  himself  the 
victim  of  untoward  circumstances,  the  son  of  mis- 
fortune, and  the  sport  of  destiny,  instead  of  seek- 
ing m  his  own  improvidence  the  cause  of  his  bad 
luck. 


BCICyCE  AND   EXPERIMENTS. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  a  determination  with 
some  farmers  to  settle  disputed  points  by  a  resort 
to  actual  experiments,  in  connection  with  the 
suggestions  of  science.    Performing  experiments 
without  the  guiding  light  of  science,  is  like  trying 
to  make  money  without  keeping  any  accounts — 
the  man  may  sometimes  get  considerable  sums, 
but  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  tell  by  what  ope- 
ratjou  he  has  made  it,  nor  how  he  is  likely  to  be 
successful  again.    So,  in  a  random  experiment, 
the  turner  may  succeed  finely,  but  he  cannot 
guess  which  of  the  dozen  operating  causes  has 
had  the  most  influence ;  which  is  essential,  and 
which  useless,  nor  why  he  has  succeeded.    It  is 
true,  he  may  find  out  after  repeated  trials,  like 
the  blind  man  who  goes  over  a  piece  of  ground, 
till  he  becomes  familiar  with  all  its  parts,  which 
the  light  of  vision  would  have  revealed  to  him  at 
a  glance.    On  the  other  hand,  science  not  cor- 
roborated by  experiment,  is  but  little  better,  being 
not  unlike  ^at  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who 
preferred  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  closet,  and 
by  profound  abstract  reasoning  for  a  lilc  time, 
found  out  what  they  coidd  at  once  ascertain  by  a 
few  minutes  of  manipulation.    Both  are  as  needful 
and  as  useful  as  the  two  rails  of  a  railroad — we 
ihould  make  rather  sorry  work  in  trying  to  run 
the  train  upon  one  alone.    It  is  true,  we  know 
D*ore  at  present  through  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ment than  of  science;  but  this  is  because  we  have 
the  practice  of  many  thousand  people  through 
many  centuries,  which  quite  overbalances  the 
Bdentific  investigations    of  the   few  who  have 
labored  m  the  present  day.    Wait  till  we  have  as 


much  labor  expended  under  the  light  of  science, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  dark,  and  the  balance 
may  fall  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 


BONE  XANUBS. 


Univebsitt  of  Toronto. 

We,  the  undersigned,  learn  with  much  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Peter  R.  Lamb,  of  this  city  has  been  the 
first  that  has  had  sufficient  enterprize  to  erect  the 
necessary  machinery  for  grinding  bones  for 
manure,  at  an  expense  of  about  £250. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years,  by 
experienced  agriculturists,  as  well  as  by  chemists, 
that  bones  contain  several  fertilizing  substances, 
more  or  less  requird  by  all  cultivated  crops,  and 
that  by  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  crush-» 
ing  or  grinding,  they  can  readily  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  and  thus  constitute 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  permanent  kinds  of 
manure. 

The  rapid  strides  made  in  British  Agriculture 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been 
materially  assisted  by  the  application  of  bones  as 
a  fertilizer;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  the  ready  and  effectual  means  which 
they  supply  of  preparing  poor,  light,  and  elevated 
lands,  for  a  course  of  alternate  cropping,  turnip 
husbandry  could  not  have  been  carried  to  anything 
like  its  present  extent,  and  consequently  those 
disUnguished  improvements  which  have  of  late 
years  been  effected  both  in  the  breeding  and  fat- 
tening of  stock,  and  the  cultivation  of  root  and 
grain  crops,  must  have  been  greatly  impeded.  In 
England,  so  high  is  the  repute  of  this  manure, 
that  bones  are  carefully  collected,  not  only  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  also  in  villages  and  fann  houses, 
and  such  is  the  present  demand  for  them,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  importations  of  guano, 
and  the  large  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of 
artificial  manures,  that  some  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand tons,  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of 
£200,000  sterling,  are  annually  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  countries  of  northern  Europe. 

Although  bones  vary  considerable  in  their 
composition,  according  to  the  age  and  character 
of  the  animal,  they  may  all,  however,  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts; 
Che  mineral  or  earthly  and  the  organic.  The 
former,  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  phosphate  of  Ihne,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  common 
salt.  The  organic  portion  amounting  to  about  40 
per  cent,  is  made  up  of  cartilage  and  fatty  matters. 
Cartilage  by  being  boiled  in  water  is  converted 
into  glue  or  jelly,  and  is  a  substance  rich  in 
nitrogen,  forming  by  decomposition  much  am- 
monia, together  with  carbonic  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  compound.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  bones  contain  the  most  important 
materials  for  producing  the  living  structure  of 
plants. 

As  bones  m  their  nature  1  state  are  very  slow 
in  decomposing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  break 
them  up  in  minute  fragments,  or  what  is  better, 
when  immediate  effect  on  vegetation  is  desired, 
to  grind  them  into  powder.  In  this  state  they  can 
be  most  effectually  applied  to  the  soil,  where  by 
the  action  of  rain  water,  which  always  contains 
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more  or  less  of  carbonic  acids,  their  phosphates 
are  readily  dissolved,  and  are  thus  brought  into  a 
fit  state  for  assimilation  by  the  plant.  Whilst 
these  changes  are  proceeding,  the  organic  portion 
of  bones  are  being  acted  on  by  the  air,  and  its 
decay  accelerated,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
the  results,  which,  with  the  phosphates,  now  re- 
duced to  a  fluid  state,  become  avaUable  as  food  to 
the  growing  crop. 

The  action  of  bones  as  manure  greatly  depends 
on  the  state  of  fineness  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
What  are  usually  called  "  half-inch  bones"  consist 
of  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  with  a  consider- 
able amount  in  a  state  of  mere  powder ;  and  in 
this  condition  they  are  best  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural purposes ;  readily  yielding  a  portion  of  their 
organic  and  mineral  constituents  to  the  wants  of 
the  first  crop,  provided  the  soil  be  sufficiently  moist 
and  porous.  Coarse  bones  being  extremely  slow 
in  decomposing,  their  use  is  not  economical,  and 
whenever  any  decided  effect  is  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  first  crop,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  as  minute  a  state  of  division  as  possible.  In 
turnip  culture  this  is  absolutely  essential,  as  the 
Tery  existence  of  the  crop  will  frequently  depend 
on  the  immediate  action  of  the  manure  pushing 
forward  the  growth  of  the  plant  during  its  early 
stages,  beyond  the  reach  and  destructive  ravages 
of  the  fly. 

Several  methods  of  accelerating  the  decom- 
position of  bones,  with  a  view  to  insure  their  full 
and  immediate  action,  have  bfeen,  within  these 
few  years,  proposed  and  tried.  Steaming  them, 
has  in  some  instances  been  found  advantageous  ; 
but  the  surest  and  by  fiir  the  most  economical 
mode  is  that  of  dissolving  them  by  the  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  a  practice  which 
has  now  become  general  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Several  methods  have  been  practised,  but  the 
amplest  at  present  known,  and  therefore  the  best 
adapted  to  this  country,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

Form  a  circular  wall  of  ashes  about  two  feet 
high,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  contain  the  bones 
to  be  dissolved,  which  should  be  crushed  as  small 
as  practicable,  and  the  finer  portions,  obtained  by 
passing  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  should  then  be 
placed  around  the  inside  of  the  wall ;  forming  a 
thick  lining  to  the  barrier  of  ashes.  The  coarser 
bones  are  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  surface 
may  be  left  slightly  convex.  Pour  evenly  over 
the  lump  sufficient  water  to  originate  decomposi- 
tion, and  turn  the  whole  over  thoroughly  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  when  the  bones  are 
aufficiently  and  evenly  saturated,  apply  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to 
continue  the  stirring  of  the  mass  till  all  the  mate- 
rials are  thoroughly  incorporated.  In  a  day  or 
two  tlie  ashes  of  the  wall  should  be  mixed  with  the 
bones,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  a  heap  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  when  the  mass  should  again  be 
thoroughly  stirred,  and,  if  necessary,  more  ashes 
added,  and  the  mixture  in  a  few  days  will  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  use.  It  may  be  applied  either 
broadcast  or  by  the  drill.  The  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  at  the  strength  at  which  it  is  ordinarily  ob- 
tained in  commerce,  required  for  this  operation, 
is  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of 
bones.  It  has  been  proved  by  most  satisfactory 
trials,  that  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  bones  per  acre, 


treated  in  this  way,  produce  as  much,  if  not  greater 
effect,  than  twice  that  amount  applied  in  a  dry 
state. 

Bone  manure  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  exhausted 
arable  land,  and  upon  poor  unproductive  pastures, 
its  application  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
ptriking  results.  The  soil  in  such  cases  having 
been  exhausted  of  its  phosphates  by  repeated 
cropping,  or,  as  in  the  «ase  of  pasture,  by  the 
gradual  deprivation  of  these  materials  by  the 
milk,  cheese,  and  bones  of  animals,  that  have  been 
sold  off  through  a  long  series  of  years  without  any 
adequate  return  in  the  form  of  manure ;  a  libend 
dressing  of  bone-dust  speedily  restores  the  equili- 
brium, by  returning  to  the  weakened  soil,  the 
very  ingredients  of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

Bones  have  been  used  with  great  economy  and 
success  in  connection  with  farm-yard  manure,  rape 
cake,  gnano,  ko. ;  and  mixtures  of  such  kinds, 
when  judiciously  combined,  have  generally,  ad- 
vantages over  single  fertilizers.    Bones  have  been 
applied  with  marked  success  to  sickly  or  decayed 
fruit  and  forest  trees ;  in  such  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reduce  then  to  powder,  as  in  a  coarser 
state  they  continue  to  act  for  a  greater  number 
of  years.    For  root  crops,  especiaJly  turnips,  this 
manure  is  of  all  others  the  best  adapted ;  and 
turnips  dressed  with   bones,   hare  uniformly  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  when  manured  with 
other  substances,  and  conseqtiently  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  nutritive  matter,  and  keep  longer  in 
sound  condition.     In  England  15  to  20  bushels  of 
bones  per  acre,  are  considered  a  liberal  dres^ng 
for  turnips,  and  when  they  are  dissolved  in  acid,- 
half  the  quantity  will  suffice.      The  seed  and 
manure  are  deposited  in  rows  by  a  single  opera- 
tion of  the  drill,  an  implement  which  has  lately 
been  so  far  improved,  as  to  prevent  the  seedfW)m 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  manure, 
by  causing  the  intervention  of  a  little  soil,  thereby 
preventing  guano,  and  such  like  substances,  from 
endangering  the  germination  of  the  seed.    Large 
quantities  of  bones  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Eng- 
land, are  boiled  for  making  size,  a  glue  substance, 
which  is  extensively  employed  in  calico-printing. 
Such  bones,  however,  being  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  their  organic  substance  only,  the  phosphates  re- 
maining undisturbed,  are  found  to  produce  the 
most  marked  improvements  on  the  deteriorating 
pastures  of  Cheshire ;  they  operate  more  quickly 
even  than  bones  unboiled,  their  duration  must  be 
brief,  and  consequently  their  value  diminished, 
when  a  series  of  years  or  an  entire  rotaUon  is 
taken  into  calculation. 


As  the  highly  fertilizing  properties  of  bones 
have  now  been  fully  tested,  both  by  scientific  re- 
search and  practical  demonstration,  every  effort 
to  collect  and  reduce  them  to  a  proper  state  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  is  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment ;  and  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where  thou- 
sands of  acres  formerly  highly  productive,  have 
become  almost  sterile  by  the  practice  of  repeated 
cropping  and  non-manuring,  bones  unquestionably 
rank  among  the  most  powerful  and  economical 
meaiis  of  a  restoration. 

HENRY  CROFT,  Pro fettor  «f  Chemistry' 
GEO.  BUCKLAND,  Profi  cfAgru^tvff^ 

Toronto,  Nov.  1, 1852. 
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Ullch  cows,  in  winter,  should  be  kept  in  dry, 
moderately  warm,  but  well  rentilated  quarters ; 
be  regularly  fed  and  watered  three  times  a  day, 
galted  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  have  clean  beds,  be 
curried  daily,  and  in  addition  to  their  long  pro- 
vender, they  should  receire  succulent  food  morn- 
ing and  eyening. 

THE  ROSE  AKD  ITS  CTTLTURE. 

The  rose  is  "  everybody V  flower.  The  ease 
with  which  it  is  grown  makes  it  so ;  for  it  loill 
five,  as  thousands  of  starved,  deformed,  sickly 
plants,  put  in  the  out-of-the-way  room  around  the 
old  farm-houses — choked  by  grass  and  overrun  by 
weeds,  and  cropped  off  by  cattle,  fully  testify. 
Its  beauty  makes  it  a  &vorite.  Eyes  whose  per- 
ceptions are  dull  in  discovering  the  tasty  propor- 
tions of  form  and  likeness  of  color  in  other  flowers, 
sparkle  forth  its  praises,  even  when  its  most  per- 
fect developments  are  seen  in  the  miserable  spe- 
cimens whose  parent  branches  have  drawn  their 
sustenance  from  the  same  exhausted  soil  for  half 
a  century — dwarfed  down  to  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, and  starved  into  disease.  **  As  beautiful 
as  a  rose,**  has  been  a  commonplace  expression 
from  the  time  to  which  our  memory  runneth  not 
back,  and  it  has  been  uttered  with  a  dignity  of 
expression  which  fully  indicates  the  force  of  the 
comparison  it  is  meant  to  establish. 

Its  fragrance  justly  entitles  it  to  commendation 
When  the  gentle  dews  of  evening  drop  their  rich- 
ness on  its  opening  petals,  it  gives  back  to  the 
stifled  air  odors  rich  in  luxury  and  health.  And 
the  gentle  breezes  of  morning  waft  its  perfume  to 
gladden  and  refresh  all  who  inhale  its  pure  and 
delicious  sweets. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  us,  as  much  as 
this  plant  is  professedly  admired,  as  numerous  as 
its  claims  are,  and  as  easy  of  cultivation  as  it  la, 
that  it  has,  by  the  majss  of  mankind,  received  no 
more  attention.      True,    almost  every  country 
door-yard  has  a  bush  or  two  of  some  humble,  un- 
prttending  variety,    introduced,  perhaps,  by  a 
female  member  of  the  family,  who,  on  advice  of 
"  the  lord  of  creation,**  a  class  far  too  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  any  embellishment  to  the  homestead, 
beyond  a  plot  of  beans  or  a  hill  of  potatoes,  as 
frintrating  the  designs  of  Providence,  or  as  coming 
directly  in  opposition  to  his  own  utilitarian  views 
of  things,  has  given  it  a  location  in  a  sterile  and 
nnfreqaented  corner,  where,  struggling  with  quack 
grass  and    pruned    by    ruminaUng  animals,   it 
straggles  on  in  gloomy  uncertainty  betwixt  life  and 
death-Hioubting   in  spring  whether  its  feeble 
energies  can  produce  a  bud  or  unfold  it  to  a  blos- 
som.   If  it  does  give  a  stinted  bloom,  it  is  such  a 
nd  abortion,  compared  with  what  it  would  produce 
under  &vorable  circumstances,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  parent  shrub,  if  it  lives  at  all,  lives  on 
unambitious  of  future  beauties  and  future  sweets. 
Yet  every  one  is  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  rose 
-^hailing  its  beauties  with  rapture  from  the  first 
rich  tints  its  opening  bud  discloses,  inhaling  its 
sweets  with  expanded  lungs  amid  loud  panegyrics 
to  its  worth,  until  the  beautiful  and  perfect  flower 
fidls  into  decay. 

A  beaatifol  and  perfect  rose!  Will  it  be  cha- 
ritable to  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  have  never  seen  so  rare  and 
baeinating  a  flower?    If  they  have,  it  must  have 


been  at  some  floral  exhibition,  where  they  were 
too  much  occupied  with  the  beautiful  and  wonder* 
exciting  things  around  them,  where  they  gazed  in 
extatic  astonishment  on  things  in  general,  without 
going  into  dctul  of  rare  and  beautiful  objects  in 
particular.  It  is  certain  the  ill-formed,  half-starved 
objects  we  have  alluded  to,  cannot  belong  to  this 
class,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  the  landholders  of  this  country  are 
in  possession  of  any  other. 

Now,  although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  the  rose,  and  many  of  them  approach 
some  other  variety  of  the  species  so  closely  that 
4t  requires  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  to  trace  the 
difference ;  and  although  all  may  be  so  cultivated 
as  to  become  perfect  in  their  variety,  yet  there 
are  varieties  which,  constitutionally,  will  admit  of 
greater  perfections  than  the  rest,  under  similar 
circumstances.  These  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  cultivator  to  obtain.  Although  the  first  cost 
may  be  a  trifle  greater,  they  require  no  more 
ground  and  no  more  labor  in  cultivation  than 
ordinary  and  inferior  kinds,  while  one  bush  of  the 
best  will  yield  more  satisfaction  than  half  a  dozen 
sickly,  mean,  almost  good-for-nothing  plants. 

In  its  demands  on  cultivation,  the  rose  is  mod- 
est in  proportion  to  the  remunerative  satisfkction 
it  affords.  It  loves  a  deep  loam ;  so  if  the  soil  is 
shallow,  it  should  by  all  means  be  trenched.  If 
straw  or  coarse  manure  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  a  benefit  will  be  found  from  the  con- 
tinued lightness  of  soil  it  will  afford,  and  by  its 
drainage  in  taking  off  superfluous  water  in  heavy 
storms.  The  soil  round  the  roots  should  be  kept 
light  and  free  from  weeds.  Like  all  plants  and 
animals,  it  should  have  a  sufficient  territoiy  to 
occupy,  and  healthy  aliment.  To  afford  a  desir- 
able supply  of  food,  rotten  manure  should  be 
forked  into  the  soil  arounH  the  roots  to  give  an 
abundant  and  healthful  wood  for  next  vear^s  bloom. 
Mulching  with  leaves  or  coarse  manure,  after  the 
ground  is  put  in  order  for  the  season,  is  highly 
beneficial,  as  it  preserves  an  equilibrium  of  cold 
and  heat,  dryness  and  moisture,  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  plant. 

Its  greatest  enemy  of  the  insect  tribe  that  we 
know  of,  is  the  slug,  which  fastens  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  feasts  upon  its  juices,  until  it 
is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  disfiguring  the  plant. 
The  best  remedy  we  know  of  for  its  ravages,  is 
found  in  keeping  the  plant  in  good  health,  so  as  to 
insure  a  vigorous  flow  of  nutritive  sap  and  a  firm 
growth  of  leaves  and  wood.  With  us  it  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  whose 
bushes  are  affected  with  a  troublesome  and  wast- 
ing insect. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  GRASS  FOR  MEADOWS? 

Mr.  Editor^ — ^Which,  of  all  the  grasses,  is  best 
for  meadows  ?  Is  a  mixture  better  than  one  kind  ? 
The  castom  here  is  to  seed  down  with  a  mixture 
of  clover,  herdsgrass  or  timothy,  and  red-top. 

The  first  season,  the  clover  predominates ;  the 
second,  the  herdsgrass ;  but  afterwards  the  red- 
top. 

As  the  former  dies  out,  the  ground  is  left  par- 
tially seeded.  It  is  a  well-settled  opinion,  that 
red-top  is  more  valuable  for  hay  than  herdsgrass ; 
and  herdsgrass  more  valuable  tiian  clover. 
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It  18  my  experience,  that  herdBgraas  and  red- 
top  will  produce  more  hay,  even  the  first  season, 
than  if  mixed  with  clover,  and  that  red  ^op  is  pre- 
ferable  to  either.  That  red-top  will  produce  more 
feed  after  mowing,  and  is  tar  preferable  for  pas- 
tures. A  horse  of  ordinary  size  has  been  known 
to  eat  about  six  tons  of  herdsgrass  (without  grain) 
in  a  year;  though  performing  very  little  labor. 
Orchaird  grass  deserves  notice. 


FRKNCH  MKRIKO  8HUP. 

General  R.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  recently  returned  from  Vermont,  with 
about  thirty  choice  French  Merino  sheep,  procureds 
from  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq.  of  Middlebury.  They 
are  all  young  and  splendid  animals,  and  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  selected  from  Mr. 
Jewett*s  importations  from  France,  during  the 
past  season.  One  ram,  ten  and  a  half  months  old, 
with  a  very  fine  fleece  on  his  back,  weighs  166 
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NIAGARA    SUSPENSION    BRIDGa 

The  Lockport  Journal  says  that  laborers  are 
busily  employed  in  pushing  the  Niagara  Sus- 
pension Bridge  to  completion.  In  remarking 
on  the  structure,  that  paper  says : — 

**  Imagine  a  span  800  feet  in  length  forming  a 
straight  hollow  beam  20  feet  wide  and  about  18 
feet  deep,  with  top,  bottom,  and  sides.     There 
will  be  an  upper  floor  to  support  the  railroad  and 
cars  08  feet  wide  between  the  railings,  and  sus- 
pended by  two  wire-cables,  assisted  by  stays.  The 
lower  floor  19  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high  in  the 
clear,  is  connected  to  the  upper  floor  by  vertical 
trusses.    The  cohesion  of  good  iron  wire,  when 
properly  united  into  cables  or  ropes,  is  found  to 
be  from  90,000  to  180,000  lbs  per  square  inch, 
according  to  quality.     The  limestone  used  in  con- 
structing the  towers  will  bear  a  pressure  of  500 
tons  upon  every  square  foot.    The  towers  are  60 
feet  high,  16  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  8  at  the 
top.     When  this  bridge  is  covered  with  a  train  of 
cars  the  whole  length,  it  will  sustain  a  pressure  of 
not  less  than  405  tons.    The  speed  is  supposed  to 
add  15  per  cent  to  the  pressure,  equal  to  61  tons. 
The  weight  of  superstructure  added,  estimated  at 
782  tons,  makes  the  total  aggregate  weight  sus- 
tained 1,273  tons.     Assuming  2,000  tons  as  the 
greatest  tension  to  which  the  cables  can  be  sub- 
jected, it  is  considered  safe  to  allow  five  times  the 
regular  strength,  and  providing  for  a  weight  of 
10,000  tons.     For  this  15,000  miles  of  wire  are 
required.     The  number  of  wires  in  one  cable  is 
8,000.     The  diameter  of  cable  about  9^  inches. 
The  bridge,  we  believe,  is  the  longest  between 
the  points  of  support  of  any  in  the  world.*' 

THE  TREASURES  OP  OUR  FORESTS. 

The  products  of  the  forests  embrace  the  most 
important  items  of  Canadian  exports,  and  from 
their  bulky  nature  secure  to  us  a  greater  amount 
of  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  than  all  other 
articles  of  export  or  import  collectively. 

The  relation  which  the  products  of  the  forest 
bear  to  other  productions,  in  a  commercial  point 


of  view,  is  represented  below  for  the  yean  1849» 
1850,  and  1851 :~ 

1849. 
Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest 

exported £1,827,687 

Value  of  all  other  productions. 1,000,027 

Balance  in  &vor  of  the  products  of  the 
forest £827,610 

Value  pf  the  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  includ- 
ing ships  built  at  Quebec £1,009,669 

Value  of  all  other  productions  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain 838,765 

Balance  in  favor  of  productions  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Great  Britain. . .     £670,914 

1850. 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
exported £1,860,734 

Value  of  all  other  productions. 1,309,264 

Balance  in  favor  of  products  of  the 
forest £61,470 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  includ- 
ing ships  built  at  Quebec £971,876 

Value  of  all  oth^r  productions  ex- 
ported   .' 229,474 

Balance  in  fiivor  of  products  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Great  Britain...    £741,901 

1851. 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest 

exported £1,509,545 

Value  of  all  other  productions 1,315,085 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the 
forest £184,460 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  includ- 
ing ships  built  at  Quebec £1,1 80,000 

Value  of  all  other  productions  exported       825, 350 


Balance  in  favor  of  products  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Groat  Britain. . .     £854,658 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  products 
of  the  forest  exported  to  Great  Britain,  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  last  three  years ;  the  num- 
bers indicating  those  values  being  in  1849, 
£670,914;  in  1850,  £741,901 ;  in  1851,  £854,658. 

It  is  thus  seen  at  a  glance  that  forest  produc- 
tions, exclusive  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  the 
furs  and  skins  of  animals,  are  of  the  highest  eco- 
nomic importance  to  us,  and  yet  who,  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  diversified  trees  of  our  forests, 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  very  extensive  sources  of 
revenue  are  neglected  from  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  many  species  of  wood,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  artificers  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  in  consequence  of 
the  information  respecting  forest  productions 
which  the  recent  Exhibition  of  All  Nations  in  Lon- 
don has  brought  to  light. 

Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  varieties 
of  British  wood  were  exhibited  at  that  magnificent 
exposition  of  industry.  Among  them,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention,  specimens  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  apricot  trees  were  introduced,  in  consequence 
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of  those  woods  being  much  sought  after  by  toy 
manafactorerB,  turners,  kc.  For  obvious  reasons, 
nch  woods  would  possess  little  value  in  this 
eoiinti7,  either  as  an  article  of  export  or  for  the 
porposes  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Europe  contributed  forty-nine  varieties  of  wood, 
most  of  tbem  used  in  shipbuilding,  carpentry,  fur- 
oiture,  and  dyeing. 

Asia  contributed  about  two  hundred  specimens. 
The  United  States  forty-two.  Canada  thirty-one. 
— Canadi4m  JaumaL 

A  meteor  of  a  verj  large  size,  was  seen  to 
M  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
November.  The  phenomenon  was  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  agitated  the  river  for  a  few  moments, 
and  shook  the  windows  in  frame  houses.  The 
meteor  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  thirty-two 
pound  cannon  ball,  and  caused  an  illumination 
as  brilliant  as  a  noon-day  sun  would. 

An  Extraordinary  Lamp. — ^Among  the  list  of 
patents,  is  one  taken  out  by  Mr,  £.  Whele,  for  a 
caodle-lamp  of  a  very  novel  character.  The 
lamp  has  a  dial  or  clock  face,  and  as  the  candle 
burns,  the  hands  mark  the  hours  and  minutes  cor- 
rectly, and  a  hammer  strikes  the  time.  As  a 
chamber-light  for  a  sick  room,  it  marks  the  time, 
and  can  be  set  to  strike  at  any  given  periods,  when 
the  patient  requires  attention.  As  a  night  lifi^ht, 
it  marks  the  time  on  a  transparent  dial,  and  rings 
an  alaram  at  any  stated  period,  and  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  extinguishes  the  candle,  or  will  con- 
tinae  to  strike  every  second  until  the  party  gets 
out  ofbed  and  stops  it ;  and,  if  a  very  heavy  sleeper 
reqdres  to  be  roused,  it  will  fire  off  a  percussion 
cap.  As  a  table  lamp,  it  marks  the  time  and 
strikes  the  hours,  and  has  a  regulator  and  index, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  amount  of  light 
and  economy  of  consumption  of  the  various  can- 
dles of  different  makers.  And  all  this  is  effected 
with  very  little  machinery,  which  is  of  the  most 
simple  kmd. 
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vorite  trimming  for  the  crown  :  drawn  bonnets^ 
both  of  velvet  and  satin,  of  rich  dark  colors,  will 
be  much  in  favor,  some  having  short  full  feathers 
low  at  the  ear,  others  nceuda  and  ends  of  black 
velvet:  for  the  interior,  wreaths  of  flowers,  groups 
of  china  asters  or  dark  roses,  with  loops  of  black 
velvet  intermixed,  blond,  and  mixed  flowers  are 
all  employed:  the  ribbons  for  strings  are  very 
broad. 

Dresses  for  the  promenade  will  be  of  dark  rich 
brocade,  the  bodies  high  and  plain ;  the  skirts  of 
these  are  without  trimming.  Plain  silks  have 
flounces  d  dispotition^  or  arb  edged,  with  narrow 
fringe  of  two  colors,  say  black  and  green,  or  blue, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  each  colour  placed  al- 
ternately. This  style  of  fringe  is  used  for  cloaks 
with  capes. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  dresses  to  that  distin- 
guished ariUtB  de»  modeSy  Madame  Lafont,  Rue 
Lafitte. 

DINNXB  AND  EVENING  COSTUMI. 

Robe  of  glacie  silk,  shaded  yellow  and  white ; 
the  corsage  is  low,  opening  in  front  to  the  waist, 
which  is  round :  it  has  capes  with  deep  vandyked 
edges,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  plaited   ribbon, 
eculeur  de  rose :  the  sleeves  are  extremely  short 
and  trimmed  to  correspond  :  bows  with  long  float- 
ing ends  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  sleeves. 
The  skirt  a  la  robe  is  sho^,  reaching  to  the  head' 
ing  of  the  first  flounce  of  the  jupe  ;  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  being  looped  back  is  given  by  the  trim- 
ming :  it  consists  of  a  biais  piece  of  silk,  about 
half  a  yard  wide ;  of  course  the  ends  will  be  on 
the  straight  way  :  this  piece  must  be  folded  befors 
it  is  put  on  the  dress ;  first  fold  over  one  end  for 
the  top  point  which  appears  turned  back ;  the  silk 
must  then  be  folded  the  reverse  way  for  (he  next 
point,  and  then  under  again  for  the  other  point 
turned  back  ;  the  next  fold  brings  the  silk  to  a 
point  for  the  bottom  of  the  dress :  when  finished, 
the  trimming  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  width ; 
to  render  what  we  have  said  easier  to  understand, 
the  top  point,  which  appears  folded  back,  we  will 
call  the  right  side  of  the  silk,  the  next,  the  wrong 
side ;  the  second  point  folded  back  is  again  the 
right  side,  and  so  on :  after  it  is  put  on  the  dress, 
the  edge  is  finished  by  a  plaiting  of  ribbon,  which 
is  continued  round  the^  bottom    of   the    skirt 
Ceinture  and  bows  of  black   satin  ribbon.    Jupe 
of  white  tafeiaSy  with  four  flounces  stamped  at 
the  edges,  and  each  headed  by  a  narrow  ruche, 

OBSKRVATIONS   ON  LONDON   FASHIONS  AND  DRESS. 

During  the  present  season  flowers  will  be  as 
much  in  favor  as  ever.  Hand  boquets  of  enor- 
mously krge  size  have  been  abnost  universally 
adopted  by  the  leading  ladies  at  the  recent  re- 
presentations of  the  opera.  In  artificial  flowers 
a  variety  of  novelties  has  been  introduced.  Many 
of  those  intended  for  the  hair  are  made  of  color- 
ed velvet,  crape,  and  gauze,  intermingled  with 
gold  and  silver.  Constantin,  the  celebrated 
French  Jleurutey  has  at  present  under  his  charge 
a  variety  of  diamond  pins,  aigrettes,  and  other 
ornaments  of  jewellery,  which  are  to  be  mount* 
ed  in  this  new  style  with  flowers  and  foliage.  One 
of  the  commissions  he  has  lately  executed  for  an 
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OBSKRVATIONS    ON    PARISIAN    FASHIONS    FOR 
JANUARY,    1852. 

AimjHN  is  now  giving  place  to  winter,  and  our 
frtitUf  des  modes  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
indenting  and  producing  suitable  novelties  for  the 
Kaaon.  We  observe  that  the  season  has  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  mantles,  which  are  all  truly 
elegant,  and  of  the  style  that  will  be  the  most 
prerailing  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Dark  rich 
Tdvets,  lined  with  white  satin,  will  be  much  worn 
^ngBt  the  aristocracy,  as  will  also  rich  satins 
fined  and  quilted :  embroideries  and  gimps  of  no- 
^el  designs  will  be  used  to  ornament  velvets;  and 
«nbo88ed  velvet  galloons  will  be  employed  for 
■jtfni.  There  is  a  new  material  brought  out  by 
»e  house  of  Delisle,  in  Paris,  called  Ouatif^, 
which  will  be  in  great  favour  for  morning  cloaks. 
Bonnets  are  not  worn  quite  so  far  back  on  the 
nead;  the  brims  are  round  and  open  ;  the  edges 
*^  generally  trimmed,  which  gives  them  the  ap- 
P^vaaoe  of  being*  larger ;  the /oneAon  is  stiU  a  &• '  English  lady  of  rank  consists  of  a  coronet  formed 
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by  a  combination  of  flowen  and  precious  stones. 

The  style  of  dressing  the  hair  is  much  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  full  ban- 
deaux are  still  very  general,  and  we  observe  that 
many  ladies  are  wearing  the  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  head  lower  than  ever,  so  that  the  flowers  or 
other  ornaments  employed  in  the  head-dress, 
droop  so  low  as  to  conceal  part  of  the  neck.  A 
very  pretty  style  of  coiffure  was  worn  by  a  young 
lady  a  few  evenings  ago.  The  front  hair  was  ar- 
ranged in  full  bandeaux,  and  across  the  upper 
part  of  her  forehead  there  passed  a  torsade  com- 
posed of  hair  and  coral  intermixed.  The  back 
hair  was  arranged  in  twists,  also  intermingled  with 
coral,  and  fixed  very  low  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
This  style  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  dark  hair. 

The  old  fashion  of  wearing  combs  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  has  been  partially  revived 
within  the  last  two  years,  seems  likely  to  meet 
with  general  favor  this  winter. 

The  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  Parisian 
coviuriires  to  revive  the  bygone  mode  of  short 
waists  has  not  been  successful.  The  only  novel- 
tv  we  have  yet  noticed  in  corsages,  consists  in 
the  waists  being  straight  instead  of  pointed.  But 
even  when  the  corsage  is  so  made,  the  waist  is  of 
the  usual  length,  and  the  difference  in  the  form 
has  probably  been  suggested  only  by  the  dress 
being  composed  of  some  transparent  material,  as 
gauze  or  tulle.  With  this  style  of  corsage  a 
waist-band,  fastened  in  front,  is  indispensable. 

The  burnous  is  the  style  which  predominates 
among  the  new  opera  cloaks.  The  small  cloaks 
of  colored  cashmere,  lined  and  trimmed  with  a 
different  color  are,  however,  likely  to  continue 
in  favor  as  wraps  at  evening  parties  and  places  of 
amusement. 

During  the  present  winter  cloaks  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  shawls  for  out-wraps.  In  the 
form  of  cloaks  there  are  manifest  indications  of  a 
desire  for  change.  The  Talma  cloak,  which  was 
introduced  last  season,  and  adopted  with  favor  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present,  is  now  deci- 
dedly acknowledged  to  have  become  too  com- 
mon. Several  new  shapes  have  appeared,  and  of 
these  several  of  them  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  paletot  form,  so  much  in  vogue  two  or 
three  years  ago.  These  cloaks  have  sleeves,  and 
are  exceedingly  wide  round  the  lower  part,  so  as 
to  afford  ample  space  for  the  free  flow  of  the 
folds  of  the  dress.  The  trimmings,  whether  con- 
sisting of  fringe,  lace,  or  any  other  material,  is 
usdally  limited  to  the  collar  and  sleeves  only,  the 
bottom  being  left  quite  pliun.  These  cloaks  are 
not  made  very  long ;  even  when  trimmed  at  the 
bottom,  they  should  not  descend  below  the  knee. 
This  style  of  cloak  has  a  very  pretty  effect  when 
made  in  velvet,  and,  this  season,  black  has  been 
preferred  to  colors. 

Shawl  mantelets  of  black  velvet  are  trimmed 
with  very  broad  and  rich  black  lace,  and  some- 
times with  fringe  and  lace  combined.  Frequently 
a  broad  guipure  is  edged  with  a  fringe  made 
expressly  for  this  style  of  trimming.  Silk  em- 
broidery or  narrow  braid  stitched  on  in  a  flowered 
design,  or  straight  rows  of  braid  made  either  of 
silk  or  .velvet  or  both  combined,  are  favorite 
trimmings  for  cloaks.  The  new  braids  present 
■ufBoient  variety  of  de^gn  to  satisfy  every  taste. 
Within  doors,  at  the  present  chilly  season, 


many  ladies  wear  elegant  little  jackets,  very 
much  of  the  same  form  as  the  pelisses  worn  by 
the  Turkish  hidies.  They  are  loose,  that  is  to  say 
not  shaped  to  the  figure,  but  cut  straigbt  at  the 
back ;  the  sleeves  are  slit  open  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  These  little  jackets  are  thrown  over  a 
visiting  dress,  whether  for  dinner  or  evening, 
and  they  are  worn  until  the  room  is  rendered 
warm  by  the  number  of  visitors.  These  jackets 
are  made  of  white  cashmere  and  are  trimmed 
with  ribbon  woven  in  gold  and  silver,  interwoven 
with  Algerian  colors.  The  ribbon  is  edged  with 
a  narrow  fringe  this  same  as  the  ribbon  in  mate- 
rials and  colors.  Some  of  these  jackets,  of  a  less 
showy  kind,  are  made  of  black  cashmere  and 
trimmed  with  gold  embroidery,  or  a  black  ribbon 
figured  with  gold.  This  little  garment  is  a  chann- 
mg/antatie^  and  it  admits  of  as  much  elegance 
as  may  be  desired.  Its  wide  and  easy  form  ena- 
bles it  to  be  worn  over  any  dress  however  light  or 
delicate.  It  will  be  found  extremely  convenient 
at  the  opera,  when  the  cold  renders  it  unsafe  to 
sit  with  a  low  dress  during  a  whole  evening. 

THK  PHILOSOPHY  OP  COOKXRT.* 

To  preserve,  in  dressing,  the  full  nourishment  of 
meats,  and  their  properties  of  digestivenesa, 
forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  art  of  cook- 
ing ;  for  these  ends  the  object  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  whether  roast  or  boiled.  This,  in  the  case 
of  boiling  meat,  is  best  done  by  placing  it  at  once 
in  briskly  boiling  water ;  the  albumen  on  the 
surface  and  to  some  depth,  is  immediately  coagu- 
lated, and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  covering  which 
neither  allows  the  water  to  get  into  the  meat,  nor 
the  meat  juice  into  the  water.  The  water  should 
then  be  kept  just  under  boiling  until  the  meat  be 
thoroughly  done,  which  it  will  be  when  every 
part  has  been  heated  to  about  1 65  degrees,  the 
temperature  at  which  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  coagulates  or  fixes;  at  188  degrees  the 
albumen  sets,  but  the  blood  does  not,  and  there- 
fore the  meat  is  red  and  raw. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  roasting;  the  meat 
should  first  be  brought  near  enough  to  a  bright 
fire  to  brown  the  outside,  and  then  should  be 
allowed  to  roast  slowly. 

Belonging  to  this  question  of  waste  and  nour- 
ishment, it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  ahnost  everj- 
where-agreed-upon  notion  that  soup,  which  sets 
into  strong  jelly,  must  be  the  most  nutritious,  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  The  soup  sets  because  it 
contains  the  gelatine  or  glue  of  the  sinews, 
flesh,  and  bones ;  but  on  this  imagined  richness 
alone  it  has,  by  recent  experiments,  been  proved 
that  no  animal  can  live.  The  jelTy  of  bones 
boiled  into  soup,  can  furnish  only  jelly  for  ov 
bones ;  the  jelly  of  sinew  or  calf  s  feet  can  form 
only  sinew ;  neither  flesh  nor  its  juices  set  into  t 
jelly.  It  is  only  by  long  boiling  we  obtain  a  soup 
that  sets,  but  in  a  much  less  time  we  get  all  the 
nourishing  properties  that  meat  yields  in  soups 
which  are  no  doubt  useful  in  cases  of  recovery 
fVqm  iflness  when  the  portions  of  the  system  in 
which  it  occurs  have  been  wasted,  but  in  other 
cases,  though  easily  enough  digested;  jelly  is 
unwholesome,  for  it  loads  the  blood  with  not  onlj 

•  Continued  from  page  076,  vol.  1. 
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oseless  bot  disturbing  products.  Kor  does  jelly 
gUnd  alone.  Neither  can  we  live  on  meat  which 
has  been  cleared  of  fat,  long  boiled,  and  has  had 
ill  the  juice  pressed  out  of  it ;  a  dog  so  fed,  lost 
in  forty-three  days  ,  a  fourth  of  his  weight ;  iu 
fifty-five  days  he  bore  all  the  appearance  of  star- 
ration,  and  yet  such  meat  has  all  the  muscular 
fibre  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  animals  fed  on 
pore  casein,  albumen,  fibHn  of  vegetables,  starch, 
Bttgar,  or  fat,  died,  with  every  appearance  of 
death  by  hunger. 

Farther  experiment  showed  that  these  worse 
than  useless  foods  were  entirely  without  certain 
matters  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
blood,  namely,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,*  and  common  salt, 
(in  certain  of  these  we  may  mention,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  veal  is  especially  deficient,  and 
hence  its  difficulty  of  digestion  and  poor  nutrient 
properties.)  These  salts  of  the  blood,  as  they 
arc  termed  in  chemistry,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
BCTeral  wheys  and  juices  of  meat,  milk,  pulse, 
and  giain.  Here  then  was  the  proof  complete, 
that  such  food,  to  support  life,  must  contahi  the 
several  ingredients  of  the  blood,  and  that  the 
stomach  cannot  vMke,  nor  the  body  do  without 
the  least  of  them. 

It  is  an  established  truth  in  phyaology,  that 
man  is  omnivorous — that  is,  constituted  to  eat 
almost  every  kind  of  food  which,  separately, 
nourishes  other  animals.  His  teeth  are  formed 
to  masticate,  and  bis  stomach  to  digest  flesh,  fish, 
and  all  farinaceous  and  vegetable  substances — he 
can  eat  and  digest  these  even  m  a  raw  state ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  perfect  them  for  his  nourish- 
ment in  the  most  healthy  manner,  that  they  be 
prepared  by  cooking — that  is,  softened  by  the 
action  of  fire  and  water. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  philosophy, 
which  makes  a  portion  of  animal  food  necessary 
to  develop  and  susUun  the  human  constitution, 
in  its  most  perfect  state  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  strength  and  beauty,  we  know  that 
now  in  every  country,  where  a  mixed  diet  is 
habitually  used,  as  in  the  temperate  climates, 
there  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  race  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  greatest  energy  of  character. 
It  is  that  portion  of  the  human  family,  who  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  ihis  food  at  least  once  a 
day,  who  now  hold  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Forty  thousand  of  t^e  beef-fed  British,  govern 
and  control  Binety  millions  of  the  rice-eating 
natives  of  India. 

In  every  nation  on  earth,  the  rulers^  the  men 
of  power,  whether  princes  or  priests,  almost  inva- 
riably use  a  portion  of  animal  food.  The  people 
are  often  compelled,  either  from  poverty  or 
policy,  to  absUdn.  Whenever  the  time  shall 
arrive  that  every  peasant  in  Europe  is  able  to 
"put  haspjullet  in  the. pot,  of  a  Sunday,"  a  great 
improvement  will  have  taken  place  in  his  charac- 

•Some  detennined  advocatet  of  the  vegetable  ayfltem 
maintain,  Vtmi  the  teeth  and  aiomacb  of  the  monkey  cor- 
respond,  in  stractare,  very  doeely  with  that  of  man,  yet 
it  Uvea  on  firaits— ther^ore,  if  man  followed  nature,  he 
woald  live  on  fruita  juid  vegetables.  Qut  though  the  ajia- 
tomical  likenesa  between  man  aad  monkeys  is  striking, 
Tel  it  is  not  complete  ;4he  difleienoe  miay  be  and  donbi- 
tess  is  ix-eciaely  that  which  makes  a  diflerence  of  diet 


ter  and  condition ;  when  he  can  have  a  portion 
of  animal  food,  properly  cooked,  once  each  day, 
he  will  soon  become  a  man. 

In  our  own  country,  tllb  beneficial  effects  of  a 
generous  diet,  in  developing  and  sustaining  the 
energies  of  a  whole  nation,  are  clearly  evident 
The  severe  and  unremitting  labors  of  every  kind, 
which  were  requisite  to  subdue  and  obtain  domi- 
nion of  a  wilderness  world,  could  not  have  been 
done  by  a  half-starved,  suffering  people.  A  lar- 
ger quantity  and  better  quality  of  food  are  neces- 
sary here  than  would  have  supplied  men  in  the 
old  countries,  where  less  action  of  body  and 
mind  are  permitted. 

Still,  there  is  great  danger  of  excess  in  all 
uidulgences  of  the.  appetite ;  even  when  a  pre- 
sent benefit  may  be  obtained,  this  danger  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  tendency  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  to  excess  in  animal  food.  The 
advocates  of  the  vegetable  diet  system  have  good 
cause  for  denouncing  this  excess,  and  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  flesh.  It  was,  and  now  is,  fre- 
quently given  to  young  children — infants  before 
th6y  have  teeth, — a  sin  against  nature,  which 
often  costs  the  life  of  the  poor  little  sufferer ;  it 
is  eaten: too  freely  by  the  sedentary  and  delicate ; 
and  to  make  it  worse  still,  it  is  eaten,  often  in  a 
half-cooked  state,  and  swallowed  without  sufli- 
dent  chewing.  All  these  things  are  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  reformed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  French  excel 
in  the  economy  of  their  cooking.  By  studying 
the  appropriate  flavors  for  every  dish,  they  con- 
trive to  dress  tdl  the  broken  pieces  of  meats,  and 
make  a  variety  of  dishes  from  vegetables  at  a 
small  expense. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  differences  in 
the  himian  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the 
food  proper  for  man,  this  study  of  flavors  and 
art  of  re-cooking  to  advantage  is  to  be  prized  by 
the  good  housekeeper.  Every  family  who  has  a 
garden  spot  should  cultivate  those  vegetables  and 
herbs  which  are  requisite  for  seasoning — horse- 
radish, onions,  celery,  mustard,  capsicum,  (red- 
pepper,)  sage,  summer  savory,  mint,  &c.,  &c., 
are  easily  nUsed.  These,  if  rightly  prepared, 
will  be  suflScient  for  all  common  culinary  purpo- 
ses, and  a  little  care  «nd  study  will  enable  the 
housekeeper  to  flavor  her  meats,  gravies,  and 
vegetables  in  the  best  manner. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  in  preparing  food,  threO 
things  are  to  be  united,  the  promotion  of  health, 
the  study  of  economy,  and  the  gratification  of 
taste. 


Miss  Pennell,  i^lece  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
has  been  appomted  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, and  Literature,. in  Antloch  College,  Ohio, 
of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  President.* 


When  work  season  comes,  work  in  earnest; 
and  when  the  play  time  comes,  eiyoy  it  Havt  a 
time  for  everyUung,  and  everytjiing  m  its  time. 


necess.^  10  nourish  and  develope  their  disshn^arnaturea.  ^  •  This  littte  P!««™Ph  cpnt««s  aome  cr^  of  c«n- 
Thoae  who  should  live  aa  tke  monkeya  do,  would  mo*  fort  for  the  dociety  to  "Givn  Wdmaa  whatew  ti^ey 
akaaly  jcaacmhia  then. 
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Oh,  Earth !  the  white  shroud  wraps  thee  now,  in  Beath^s  cold  grasp  thou  art. 
Thy  teacs,  thy  music,  bound  alilce  in  the  ice-chfun  on  thine  heart ; 
So  lay  the  darlcenM  world  of  sin  when  the  Angela  spread  abroad 
The  gtorions  tale  of  the  Virgin-bom — the  birth  of  Incarnate  God  t 

Melt,  melt,  oh,  cold  and  stony  heart !  e^^n  as  the  ice-bonds  shiver, 

When  Spring  breathes  soft  on  the  frozen  wood,  when  warm  winds  looee  the  river ; 

The  Angei-vision  sheds  on  thee  its  glorious,  softening  ray — 

The  Angel-song  is  for  thine  ear :     "A  Saviour's  born  to-day  !** 

Mom,  on  the  sparkling  wilds  of  snow — mom,  on  the  frozen  west  I 
The  holy  chimes  float  musical  o^ev  the  deep  wood^s  solemn  breast ; 
And  the  winter  sun  plays  cheerily  on  the  wealth  of  bright  green  wreaths 
Which  through  the  lowly  forest-shrine  a  spring-like  freshness  breathes. 

Frail  monitors  I  your  verdure  speaks,  all  eloquently  bright, 
Of  a  lustrous  summer  morn  to  break  on  Lifers  long,  wintry  night — 
Of  the  waving  palms — the  crystal  streams — the  everiasting  flowers 
Beyond  the  jasper  battlement,  by  the  Golden  City's  towers. 

Let  the  wild  wind  sweep  the  snows  without — withiu  be  joy  and  mirth— 
Let  h^py  household9  cheerly  meet  around  the  Christmas  hearth : 
One  welcome  pledge  must  circle  round — **  Be  happy  hearts  and  smiles 
To  all  we  love  In  the  Forest  Land :  to  all  in  the  Parent  Isles  !** 

The  Christmas  hearth  I  ah !  pleasant  spot,  where  joyfhl  kindred  meet- 
Kind  eyes,  with  love  and  ghidness  lit,  scarce  mark  the  vacant  seat ; 
And  if  too-faithful  Memory  turn,  to  mourn  the  loved,  the  fair — 
Look  up — ^ihe  Shepherds*  starts  in  Heaven — the  lost  one  waits  thee  there. 

Wake  thy  ten  thousand  voices.  Earth  t  outpour  thy  floods  of  praise- 
Up  to  the  crystal  gates  ot  Mora  the  deep  hosannas  raise ; 
TUl  heavenward-wafted,  seraph^inff*d,  they  pierce  the  lllumin'd  zone, 
Where  the  Chvrch-triomphant*8  anthem  floats  ronnd  the  Everlasting  Thnma. 


UUSTC  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TiiE  ftnnual  concert  of  the  Vocol  Music  So- 
ciety will  take  place  on  the  JUh  January.— 
Among  the  treaLs  prepared  for  the  Toronto- 

"Lol  Hecomethr — Oralorio  of  David. 
"  And  Ihe  glory  of  the  Lord," 
The  celebrated  irio  and  diorua  from  "  The  Cre- 
ation— "  The  Lord  ia  great." 
"Full  fathom  five" — from  "The  TempcaL" 
"  The  Three  Uunlainen."— KreutEner. 
"  Gnlalea,  di?  thy  tcnra" — Acis  and  Galatea. 
"  The  UiUer  and  his  Ueo.' 
We  recommend   every  one,  who  C«n,   not 
•  to  loae  this  concert     A  prescDtatioa  will  Uke 
place  bet  wee  u  the  parts. 

We  are  happy  lo  perceiio  that  the  subacrip- 
tion  list  for  Mr.  Paige's  concerts  preaent  such  a 
nunioroas  array  of  fashionable  and  mosic-loTing 
Damei,  This  tclla  well  for  Toroato,  and  would 
lead  us  to  hope  thai  a  taste  for  correct  music  Is 
awakened.  We  are  requested  to  say  that  Mr. 
Faige,  being  desirous  ^at  all  ahould  have  the 
adfanlage  of  procuring  tickets  at  subscriptioD 
prices,  will  leave  the  liat  open  a  ahort  lime  longer. 

The  first  concert  of  the  series  will  probably 
take  place  towards  the  eud  of  January. 


Wb  seldom  rotice  theatrical  peribrmances  of 
any  kind,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
but  the  above  Society,  which  has  been  giving 
a  Beriea  of  entertainments  during  the  past 
month,  baa  been  established  on  a  footing  that 
calls  for  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Society  is  composed 
of  a  moat  respectable  set  of  young  men,  who, 
with  the  Manager  and  Director,  are,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  Thespiati  claims,  woU  and  bvora- 
bly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens 
Their  selection  of  pieces  baa  been  jadidoiu, 
more  than  could  be  well  accomplished  has  not 
been  attempted,  and  we  have  noticed,  with. 
great  pleasure,  in  all  peees  produced,  a  care- 


Ail  and  proper  pruning  of  such  passages  as 
could  offend  the  moBt  refined  or  &stidtous 
taste.  The  result  has  been  that,  from  the 
quality  of  the  pieces,  and  the  really  good  style 
of  acting,  the  Iiyceum  lias  been  patronised 
this  season  to  a  gre&ter  extent  tlum  hereto- 

The  entertainments  have  been  well  got  up, 
the  characters  generally  well  dressed,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  Society  deserves  grefit  credit 
for  their  attempts  to  awaken  a  healthy  tone 
amongst  the  play-going  portion  of  Uie  com- 
munity. 

On  the  22od  uli,  that  amuinng  little 
piece  of  Bm  and  Cox,  was  produced,  and  from 
the  Hpiritcd  style  of  acting,  drew  donn 
thunders  of  applause  from  a  very  crowded 
house.  This  piece  will  bear  repetition,  and 
same  actors  would  do  well  to  attempt 
Paul  Pry,  Pong-Wong,  the  Village  LaiByer, 
the  Ulaatrioits  ttranger,  or  some  other  afkr 
pieces  of  like  cturacter. 

The  fbllowing  Musical  Publications  are  re- 
commended for  purchase  ; — 

Olover,  C.  W.  "The  lady's  letter."  2fiela. 
Oliver  Dilaon,  Boston.    Words ^iftutnf  and  muala 

Hacder,  J.  G.  HarmoQlzed  songs.  Ko.  6.  "  Tfaoo 
I  gooe  from  my  gaze."     ascts.     No.  1.    "  My 
earns  are  now  no  more  of  thee."  SScla.  Hall  b 
Son,  New  York,     Two  Bood  songs,  tastefully  sad 
pleasingly  arranged  b  four  parts  by  Mr.  Maeder. 
We  commend  this  aeriea,  generoUy,  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  good  quartette  aiugiog. — We  observs 
that  six  pieces  of  Iheseries  are  already  published. 
Grobe,   Charles.     "Buda  and  blonoms,"  eii 
sacred  melodies  varied  (or  piajio.    No.  4.  "Corns 
ye  disconsolate."  SBcts.  Lee  &  Walker,  Philadel- 
phia.    Variations  upon  sacred  airs  are  rather  a 
novelty  ;  the  present  number  is  almple,  and  wall 
enough  in  its  way. 

Crosby,  L.  V.  II.  "The  poor  Irish  boj."  Soof. 
2ficU.  O.  W.  Braujard  &  Co.,  Louisville.  A  nrj 
fine  song.    Words  and  music  equally  good. 

BJce,Henry.  "  The  blue-hell  quickstep-"  !5cli. 
OouId&Beny,NewToik.  "Blue-beU"  iaatavDi- 
iteair  of  oars,  and  b  a  quickstep  itdoesnataaaal 
badly. 
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A  mSTORY  OF  THE )  WAR 

BETWEBK  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI9A, 

DUUNQ  TBLS  YIASS!  1812,  1813,  ^h  1814. 
imBomroTOBx  chafteiui  oh  Tm  causis  of 

THB  WAE. 
CHAFTUt  n. 

From  Mr.  MqdiaorCs  AdmvnUtration  to  the 
Vttlaration  of  War, 

4th  March,  1809 18th  Juno,  1812. 

^.^^l!?^''*/"*?       Mr.    Jefferson,    with 

KunttoB,    4th  March,  ' 

**»•  whose   retirement   from 

office  we  closed  our  last  chapter,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Madison,  who,  on  the  4th 
March  1809,  took  the  oath  of  office,  with  the 
ceremony  usual  on  such  occasion^.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  hint^f  what  was  to.  be. the 
future  policy  of  his  cov^J7y»  in  their  efforts 
to  make  themselves  as  ''independent  as  pos- 
sible of  British  maHUfiictures,  that  he  was 
dressed  at  his  inauguration  '*  in  a  full  suit 
of  cloth  of  American  manufacture."  The 
circumstance ^his  significant ;,  and  sufficiently 
evinced  the  detehninatiQii'  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  indebted  to  Great  Britdn 
for  no  more  than- was  imperatively  iecossary. 
The  President's  attire  indicate  ^lie^spirit  of 
the  nation;  and  that  Spirit,  S^l  ilirl^lier 
stimulated  by  the  complete,  cessation  t>f  com- 
mercial intercourse  prodac<!d  l5y  iSbti^Kri^aA 


rendered  the  market  which  Great  Britain 
now  finds  in  the  United  States  for  her  manii- 
iactures,  greitly  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  considering  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  populatibn-  of  the  nm^bouring  )*epublic, 
i(ndto  whatsit  certainly  would  have  been 
but  for  the*  war.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's- accession,  the  Non-intercourse  Act  of 
the  1st  March  1809  was,  of  course,  in  opera- 
tion, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  boi« 
equally  upon  both  of  the  belligerent  powers ; 
and  contained  a  clause  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  renewing  trade  with  that 
one  of  the  two  contending-  nations  which 
should  first  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  so  far 
as  these'affected  th^  United  States. 


•JJ^^ft^^K^'S:    '  Mr.  Rose,  the  British 

Inkine  with  BIr.  liadl-  , 

aon.    •  'Envoy  before  mentioned, 

who  returned  home,  re  infeda,  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  v^as  suoceeded  by  Mr.  Erskine.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Erskine, 
and  a  man  of  talent ;  but  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament ;  very  fi&vourably  disposed  towards 
the  United  States,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
his  having  resided  there ;  and  too  readily 
ct)nfid]ng  in  the  fair  profbssions  of  those  old 
tacticiaAft-^Messrs.  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Stnith;  with  wlfom,  during  his  negotiation, 
he  had  t^  deal.  AVhen  we  make>Che  remark 
that  theses  lasl?' named  gentlemen  had  the 
advanta^;^  of  Mr.  Erskirife  in  the  way  of  expe- 
rience aftd  ingefaViity/we  do  notvrish  it  to  be 
undeffiti6od'lliilt  we  consider  them  as- having 
«iade  ffomwes^o'ihe  British  minister  which 
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they  had  no  intoniion  of  performing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  embarrassments  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  in  consequonco  of 
the  non-intercourse  act  which  ho  inherited 
from  his  predecessor,  were  so  vexatious  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Erskine  entered  on  the 
negotiation,  that  the  President  was  in  the 
humour  of  making  conce.Hsions;  and  if  he  did 
make  very  material  concessions  to  Great 
Britain,  during  that  negotiation,  wo  must 
regard  them  as  extorted  by  his  difficulties, 
without  considering  that  he  had  it  in  view 
afterwards  to  evade  them.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Gallatin,  with  apparent  frankness  and 
great  freedom,  spoke  to  Mr.  Erskine  of  the 
favourable  views  and  intentions  of  their 
government ;  Mr.  Madison  with  greater  cau- 
tion ;  but  all  with  an  air  and  manner  of  sin- 
cere friendship,  of  the  genuineness  of  which 
Mr.  Erskine  appears  to  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced ;  in  which  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  that  time  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  seems  to  have  put  little  or 
no  faith  at  all.  Mr.  Canning,  wo  feel  con- 
vinced, was  not  very  far  wrong  in  his  low 
estimate  of  the  alleged  friendliness  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration  generally ;  but  in 
this  particular  instance  we  could  have  wished 
that  the  secretary's  sagacious  scepticism  had 
yielded  to  the  confidence  so  generously  re- 
posed by  tlie  young  envoy  in  the  protesta- 
tions he  received.  In  consequence  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  representations  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  improved  temper  and  tone  of  feeling 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Canning— thougli 
he  stated  that  ho  could  see  no  symptoms  of 
the  satisfactory  change  suggested  by  Mr. 
Erskine- waent  him  new  instructions,  in  two 
separate  dispatches  of  the  same  date,  (Jan. 
23) ;  one  relating  to  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  other  to  the  Orders  in  Council. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  dispatches, 
ample  reparation  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake  was  offered,  in  a  promise  that 
the  men  taken  from  that  vessel  should  be 
restored ;  whilst  it  was  added,  His  Majesty 
would  be  willing,  "  as  an  act  of  spontaneous 
generosity,"  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  action.  The  proffered 
reparation  was  accepted  ;  but  the  official 
note,  intimating  the  President's  acceptance 
of  it,  closed  with  the  rude  and  most  un- 


gracious clause, — inserted,  as  Mr.  Smith 
aflerwards  alleged,  against  his  remon- 
strances, and  by  Mr.  Madison's  express 
direction : — **  I  have  it  in  express  charge 
from  the  President  to  state,  tiiat  while  he 
forbears  to  insist  on  a  further  punishment 
of  the  offending  officer,  he  i*  not  the  less 
sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of 'such 
an  example,  nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it 
would  best  comport  w^ith  what  is  due  from 
His  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  own  honour." 
This  impertinent  lecture  on  the  principles 
of  honor,  addressed  by  Mr.  Madison  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  was  so  deeply  resented 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  negotiation 
relative  to  the  Chesapeake  was  immediately 
broken  off  in  consequence,  and  Mr.  Erskine 
was  severely  censured  for  transmitting  a 
note,  containing  language  so  discourteous 
and  unbecoming.  Offensive  as  this  breach 
of  propriety  was,  the  British  Cabinet,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Carried  their  resentment 
of  it  too  far,  when  they  made  it  a  reason  for 
withholding  reparation  for  an  acknowledged 
wrong. 

In  regard  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
were  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning's  other  dis- 
patch, the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ers- 
kine and  Mr.  Smith  ended  in  an  a.88urance 
given  by  the  former,  that  "His  Majesty's 
Orders  in  Council  of  January  and  Noveml>er 
1807,  will  have  been  withdrawTi,  as  respected 
the  United  States,  on  the  10th  June  next. 
"To  which  Mr.  Smith  rejoined,  that  the 
non-intercourse  act  would  be  withdrawn,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  act  establishing  it,  from  and  after 
the  10th  of  June ;"  and  a  proclamation,  to 
that  effect,  from  him  appeared  the  same  day. 


R^oicini;    in  the 
United  StateBL 


The  utmost  satisfac- 
tion was  felt  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Federal  party,  and  by 
the  moderate  men  at  this  favourable  change. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  five  days  afler  the  issu- 
ing of  tho  President's  proclamation  declaring 
the  resumption  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  the  auspicious  event  was 
celebrated  in  New  York  by  salutes  of  guns, 
ringing  of  church-beUs,  splendid  illumina- 
tions, and  otlier  demonstrations  of  public 
rejoicing.  The  sentiments  of  the  Federal 
Press    appeared  in    articles    preceded  by 
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keadings  such  as  these: — "Triumph  of 
Federal  policy — ^No  embftrgo^No  French 
party — A  return  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 


if 


commerce. 

Mr.  Br»Mn0*a  arruigtt-        In  proportion    tO  this 
ment  dMRvoirad  by  the  .     .  ■• 

sritidi  aoremmeiit.       enthusiastic  joy  were  the 
depression  in  some  quarters,  and  the  indig- 
nation in  others,  when,  on  the  20th  July, 
three  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, information  reached  the  United  States 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  arrangement  made  by 
Mr.  Erskine  was  wholly  unauthorised  by  his 
Instructions,  and  that  the  goverament  could 
not  ratify  it.    A  very  grave  charge  against 
tiie  good  faith  of  the  government  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  opposition  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  rebut  this,  the 
instructions  were  eventually  printed  and  laid 
open  to  public  inspection.    The  correctness 
of  Mr.  Canning's  statement  was  then  appa- 
rent, vix. :  that  Mr.  Erskine  hod  acted  not 
only  inconsistently  with,  but  in  contradiction 
to  his  orders;    and    the  opposition    were 
silenced*    A  comparison  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Erskine  and  the  American 
government  with  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to 
the  former,  does  indeed  exhi])it  the  alleged 
contradiction  in  a  very  strong  light ;  for, 
whilst  in  the  correspondence  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  condition  besides  the  withdrawal 
ftf  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  Mr.   Canninj^ 
in  bift  despatch  specifies  three  conditions  on 
which  the  recall  of  the  Orders  was  to  be  con- 
tinent.   "  First — the  repealing  as  to  Great 
Britain,  but  the  keeping  in  force  ns  to  Franco, 
and  all  countries  adopting  her  decrees,  so 
long  as  those  decrees  were  continued,  all  ex- 
isting American  non-importation  and  non- 
intercourse  acts,  and  acts  excluding  foreign 
ships  of  war.     Second — ^the  renunciation  by 
the  United  Statos,  during  the  present  war, 
of  any  pretensions  to  carry  on  any  trade  with 
the  colonies  of  belligerents,  not  allowed  in 
time  of  peace;    and,   third — ^tho  allowing 
British  ships  of  war  to  enforce  by  capture 
the  American  non-intercourse  with  France 
and  her  allies."     With  tepns  so  express  and 
poRitiveas  these  l>eforc  him,  it  seems  amazing 
that  Mr.  Erskine  should  have  vcnturwl  tn 
conehido even  a  "conditional  ngrpoment"  as 
he  (l»»s4TJhcd  that  into  vhioh    he  enlcTcd, 


merely  on  the  single  condition  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Non-intercourse  Act  qs  re- 
garded Great  Britain.  But  the  British  En- 
voy, though  ready  to  put  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation on  his  instructions,  was  not  so  ven- 
turous as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Mr. 
Madison — so  uneasy  was  he  under  his  poli- 
tical dilemma,  and  so  anxious  to  extricate 
himself  from  it  even  with  humiliation — ^had, 
in  words,  conceded  substantially  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  Government ;  to  mako 
those  concessions  definitive  was  beyond  his 
power,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  refer  them 
to  Congress,  which  was  not  at  that  time  in 
session.  His  perplexities  lead  us  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  have  kept  his  word, 
and  done  his  best  to  obtain  from  Congress  its 
sanction  of  his  verbally  expressed  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Erskine.  That  gentleman 
trusted  to  Mr.  Madison's  good  faith  :  Mr. 
Canning,  we  suspect,  did  not.  **  The  refu- 
sal of  the  English  Ministry  to  ratify  Mr. 
Erskine's  arrangement,"  writes  Mr.  Alison, 
"although  justified  in  point  of  right  by 
Napoleon's  violence,  and  Mr.  Erskine's  de- 
viation from  his  instructions,  may  now  well 
be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate resolutions,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever 
adopted  by  the  British  Government ;  for  it 
at  once  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Non-intor- 
courso  Act  of  the  United  States ;  put  an  en- 
tire stop  for  the  next  two  years  to  all  com- 
merce with  that  country;  reduc^od  the  ex- 
ports of  Groat  Britain  fully  a  third  during 
the  most  critical  and  important  year  of  th(» 
war;  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  contributott 
to  produce  that  unhap])y  irritation  between 
the  two  countries,  which  has  never  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  l)ond8  of  natural  in- 
terest T)V  which  thev  are  connected,  boon 
allaved."  On  the  0th  AuG;u!«t,  in  conso- 
(lucnoe  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Erskim? 
arrangement,  the  President  issued  i\  procla- 
mation withdrawing  the  prcK^lamaticm  prr- 
viously  issued  ;  thereby  leaving  in  full  GfToct 
the  Non-intercourse  Act  Ijoth  ngsiinst  Grer.t 
Britain  and  France. 

Minrion  «iia  Recall  of        Mr.    Erskine    was    re- 
Mr.  JackKou.  „    -         _  ... 

called,  and  sucreoaed  bv 

Mr.  Francis  James  Jackson,  who  arrived  at 

Washington  in  the  month  of  October.     Ho 

hid  done  his  conntrv  sor\i«'o  'M  C^ojhmi ho '/•*•', 
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in  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  soisure 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  a  oircumstance  not  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  From  tlio  moment  of  his 
landing  to  his  departure  in  about  a  month's 
time,  he  was  subject  to  galling  insults  in 
different  degrees,  from  the  President,  the 
populace,  and  the  press.  His  recall,  at  last, 
was  requested  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and,  of  course,  granted  by  the  British 
Cabinet,  though  without  any  mark  of  disap- 
probation on  the  part  of  his  sovereign. 


Bocroe  of  RsmbeuUlet : 
May  18th,  1810. 


The  forbearance  of  the 
United  States  with  France 
was  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  stood  the 
shock,  in  the  Decree  of  Rombouillet — the 
climax  of  French  rapacity — issued  on  the 
I8th  May,  1810.  By  this  all  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  owned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  any  American  citizen, 
which,  since  the  20th  May,  1809,  had  entered, 
or  which  should  thereafter  enter,  any  of  the 
ports  of  France  or  her  colonics,  or  countries 
occupied  by  French  armies  should  be  seized. 
This  act  was  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  the  number  of  sequestered  ships 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  value 
of  which  was  calculated  at  one  million  of 
francs.  Tet  even  this  devastating  sweep  ex- 
cited no  war^pirit  in  the  United  States;  there 
was,  to  be  sure,  sharp  and  vehement  remon- 
strance about  it;  but  the  spoliation  was 
never  resented  as  the  grievances  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Great  Britain  were  resented ;  and 
the  French  Emperor  never  atoned,  nor  even 
evinced  the  slightest  disposition  to  atone, 
for  it. 

Pretended  Reroeatlon      mi^     -n  <*  -n 

of  ih«  Fronch  pecron :  The  £mperor  of  Franco, 
i8t  November,  18W.        growing  impatient  under 

his  ineffectual  attempt  to  drive  the  Unite) 
States  into  war  with  Great  Britain,  thought 
proper  at  last  to  affect  a  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  North  American  republic,  and 
to  try  what  fair  and  plausible  professions  could 
accomplish.  Without  any  intention,  as  his 
subsequent  proceedings  shewed,  of  keeping 
his  hands  off  their  vessels,  the  confiscation  of 
which  had  all  along  furnished  so  convenient 
a  tribute  to  his  impoverished  exchequer, 
Buonaparte  determined,  at  least,  to  change 
his  tone.    The  disappointment  and  dissatis- 


faction prevailing  in  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  the  disallowance  of  the  £n- 
kine  arrangement  gave  him  pleasure ;  and, 
more    particularly,    the  act  against  Great 
Britain  with  which  the  seenon  of  Congress 
had  terminated  was  altogether  to  his  taste. 
The  Duke  of  Oadore — his  minister— was  ac- 
cordingly instructed  to  make  to  the  Amoi- 
oan  minister,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  following 
declaration,  which  was  communicated  in  a 
note  dated 5th  August: — "At  present CSon- 
gross  retraces  its  steps.    The  act  of  the  let 
March,   1809   (the   Non-intercourse   act  as 
regards   France)   is  revoked:  the  ports  of 
America  are  open  to   French  trade ;  and 
France  is  no  longer  shut  to  America.    Con- 
gress, in  short,  engages  to  declare  against  the 
belligerent  which  shaU  refuse  to  recognise 
the  rights  of  neutrals.    In  this  new  state  of 
things,  I  am  authorised  to  declare  to  you 
that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  re- 
voked ;  and  that  from  the  1st  November  thoj 
shall  cease  to  be  executed,  it  being  wdl  wtr 
derstood,  that  in  consequence  of  this  decla- 
ration, the  English  shall  revoke  their  Orders 
in  Council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles 
of  blockade,  which  they  have  attempted  to 
establish,  or  that  the  United  States  shall 
cause  the  right  to  be  respected  by  the  British. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  with  eager 
delight  laid  hold  of  this  eondiiicnud  revoca- 
tion ;  dependent  though  it  was  on  a  condition 
which  Buonaparte  knew  very  well,  and  Mr. 
Madison  might  have  known,  too,  was  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  wholly  inadmissable. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  that  on  which  it 
was  conditionally  promised  they  should  be 
revoked,  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  as- 
serting that  "  the  said  edicts  have  baen  re- 
voked ;'*  and  that  **  the  enemy  eeaaed  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month  to  violate  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States."    But  the 
President's  gratification   was  unwarranted, 
and  his  proclamation  premature.    There  had 
been — as  we  shall  see  hereafter — ^no  revoca- 
tion. 

Intelligence  of  this  prospective  revocation 
of  the  French  decrees  was  communicated  at 
once  to  Mr.Pinckney,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  London,  who,  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded on  the  25th  August  following  to  make 
a  formal  call  on  the  British  Government  to 
repeal  their  Orders  in  Council.    Lord  Wei- 
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l0^7>  very  natarally,  replied  that  it  would 
be  nMesBary  to  wait  to  soo  whether  the 
Fie&ch  decrees  woald  be  actually  repealed. 
Sabsequently,  when  atemporary  intermlBBion 
of  Freneh  Yiolenoe,  together  with  the  release 
of  some  detained  American  vessels,  afforded 
color  for  the  government  of  the  United  States 
aaaerting,  and  piobably  at  the  time  hoping, 
Ihat  the  French  decrees  had  been  virtually 
repealed,  though  no  authentic  document 
beyond  the  Duke  of  Gadore's  note  had  ap- 
peared to  that  effect ;  Mr.  Pinckney  laboured 
strenuously  and  repeatedly  to  prove  to  the 
British  Cabinet  that  those  decrees  had  actu- 
ally been  repealed,  and  reiterated  his  de- 
mands, that  the  Orders  in  Council  should  be 
annulled.  Lord  WeUesley  replied  that,  "  ad- 
mitting the  Duke  of  Cadore's  letter  to  be 
correctly  interpreted  by  Pinckney,  as  an- 
nooncing  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  to 
oommence  absolutely  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, bat  conditional  as  to  its  continuance,  or 
the  recall,  within  a  reasonable  timo,  of  the 
British  Orders,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
ooDoede  such  a  recall,  had  that  been  the  orUy 
thing  required.  But  there  was  another  con- 
diti<m  mentioned  in  that  letter  wholly  inad- 
missable — the  renouncing  what  were  called 
"  the  new  British  principles  of  blockade.'^ 

What  France  required  was  the  relinquish- 
ment by  England  of  "  her  new  principles  of 
blockade ;"  an  expression  which  unquestionar 
bly  implied  much  more  than  a  mere  declarar 
•  tion  by  the  British  Cabinet  that,  as  a  matter 
of  &ct,  the  blockade  of  1806  had,  as  an  ac- 
tual blockade,  ceased  to  exist    We  do  not 
see  how  the  British  Government  could  have 
disputed  that  point,  seeing  it  was  a  thing 
obvious  to  the  eyes  of  any  man,  that  Lord 
Keith's  ships  no  longer  watched  the  coast 
between  Brest  and  the  Elbe ;  Lord  Wellosley , 
we  consider,  admitted  as  much,  when  he  told 
Mr.  Pinckney  that  the  blockade  of  1806  was 
included  in  the  more  extensive  Orders  in 
Council;  that  is,  he  admitted,  wo  take  it, 
that  the  line  of  coast  originally  confined  by 
actual  blockade  was  no  longer  in  that  prcdi- 
wnent;  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Fwnce,  affected  by  the  retaliation  of  Buona- 
parte's own  paper  blockades.  But  this  admis- 
ttOB,  expressed  or  implied,  was  not  what 
France  wanted.    Her  view  of  the  caso  was 


this : — ^*  Granting  that  Britain  had  160  ves- 
sels* to  blockade  thirty  ports  and  harbours 
of  ours ;  she  did  not  invest  those  ports  and 
harbours  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  and, 
therefore,  in  our  estimation,  it  was  no  actual 
blockade.    It  was  Great  Britain's  new  prin- 
ciples of  blockade.    She  must,  notwithstand- 
ing her  immense  naval  force,  put  that  block- 
ade virtually  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ;  she  must  deny  its 
existence,  and — ^whatwe  are  especiallyaiming 
at — she  must  acknowledge  its  insufficiency. 
She  must  do  this  before  our  promised  repeal 
of  our  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
is  to  take  effect ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  future,  unless 
she  can  beleaguer  our  seaport  towns  by,  land 
as  well  as  by  sea,  there  will  be  no  actual 
blockade.''  That  is.  Great  Britain  was  not  to 
shut  up  the  French  ports  from  foreign  inter- 
course, and  debar  them  from  foreign  sup- 
plies— how  effectually  soever  she  might  bo 
able  to  do  it  with  her  powerful  navy — until 
her  Peninsular  heroes  should  have  crossed 
the  Pyrenees.    Then,  if  she  chose,  she  might 
use  her  fleets  to  co-operate  with  her  troops 
on  land.    The  transcendent  insolence  of  such 
terms  is  equalled  only  by  their  prodigious 
absurdity ;  and  yet  this  was  what  France 
meant  by  Great  Britain  '*  renouncing  her 
new  principles  of  blockade/'    These,  or  a 
declaration  of  war   by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  were  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were, 
by  on  anticipation,  repealed  as  regarded  the 
United  States.    The  French  government,  in 
short,  revoked,  or  more  strictly  promised  to 
revoke,  thoir  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  understanding  that  one  of  two 
things  was  to  follow :  either  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  entrapped  into  the  surrender 
of  her  maritime  superiority ;  of  which  being 
in  itself  flagrantly  absurd,  France,  we  must 
believe,  entortained.no  expectation,— or  that 
the  United  States  would  go  to    war  with 
Great  Britain :  this  latter  alternative  being, 
OS  they  no  doubt  imagined,  the  more  probor 
ble  of  the  two ;  and  which,  within  less  than 
two  years,  was  the  actual  issuo  of  French 
stratagem  and  American  irascibility. 


*  This  was  the  force  actually  watching  the 
French  coast  in  1806. 
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This  revocation,  then,  which  was  so  paraded 
in  public  documents  of  Mr.  Madison's  Admin- 
istration, and  triumphantly  (.uotod  both  in 
those  documents  and  in  Congress,  as  creat- 
ing an  irresistible  claim  on  Great  Britain 
for  the  repeal  of  her  Orders,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  revocation  contingent  on  im- 
possible conditions,  and  was,  therefore,  no 
mvooation  at  alL  It  was  simply  a  piece  of 
French  intrigue,  eeen  through  without  diffi- 
culty by  the  British  Cabinet,  as  a  transparent 
fraud,  and  failing,  therefore,  to  draw  Qreat 
Britain  into  the  snare ;  but  ultimately  suc- 
cessful in  the  other  quarter;  that  is,  in 
aggravating  the  discontent  felt  by  the  United 
States  towards  Great  Britain,  and  contribut- 
ing to  bring  on  hostilities  between  those 
two  countries.  Still,  it  might  be  asked, — 
**  Bid  this  French  stratagem  preclude  Great 
Britain  from  making  a  relaxation  of  her 
Orders  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
posing that  good  policy  dictated  such  a  step?" 
Pledged  to  such  a  concession  she  certainly 
was  not,  for  her  pledge — as  we  have  seen — 
was  based  on  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
and  vneenditional  repeal  on  the  part  of 
France,  which  was  never  made.  But  was 
she  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  concession  of 
her  own  accord  ?  We  think  she  was.  We 
cannot  see  that  she  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  bound  by  any  interpretation  which 
France  might  put  upon  ;  by  dihy  extravagant 
conditions  which  her  furious  adversary,  in 
her  own  distempered  imagination  and  in- 
flated pretensions,  might  gratuitously  attach 
to  such  a  concession.  She  was,  it  appears 
to  us,  altogether  in  a  position  to  take,  and 
to  maintain  her  own  view  of  her  own  policy, 
and  to  say  to  the  United  States : — "  It  will 
be  mutually  advantageous  that  we  should 
discontinue  iiie  restraints  which  French 
violence  at  the  first  compelled  us  to  put  on 
your  commerce ;  and  we  do  so :  we  strike 
off  the  trammels  wo  imposed ;  you,  of 
course,  abrogating  your  retaliatory  cnactr 
ments.  It  is  true,  the  violence  of  Franco 
continues ;  for,  ns  she  has  relaxed  her  De- 
crees with'  an  understanding  utterly  ridi- 
culous,—on  conditions  surpassingly  inequit- 
able and  absurd, — ^which  can  never  bo 
fulfilled,  she  has,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
relaxed  those  Decrees  at  all.  But  vour 
Non-Intercourrc  Act,   and    our  Orders 


in 


Council,  hurt  both  you  and  ourselves,  infi- 
nitely more  than  they  annoy  or  injure  France, 
and  this  we  judge  to  be  a  suflicient  reason 
for  rescinding  the  Orders.  This  we  are 
ready  to  do,  without  compromising  our 
right,  which  is  sanctioned  by  all  national 
law  and  precedent,  to  close  where  we  can 
the  ports  of  France  with  our  fleets,  which 
are  quite  adequate  to  the  midntenance  of  any 
actual  blockade  we  have  as  yet  attempted. 
This  relief  we  are  ready  to  afford  you,  with- 
out for  one  moment  debarring  ourselves  from 
turning  against  our  enemy,  as  God  shall 
give  us  ability,  that  maritime  superiority, 
whoso  crowning  honours  and  strength  were 
bought  with  the  blood  of  Aboukir  and 
Trafalgar."  This,  we  conceive,  would  have 
been  good  and  safe  policy  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  It  would  have  oonoiliated 
the  United  States,  and  miserably  disa])- 
pointed  France,  without  involving,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  any  concession  detrimental  to 
our  maritime  superiority,  or  discreditable  to 
the  nation  at  large.  The  persistence  of  tlie 
British  Cabinet  in  their  original  policy  at 
this  period,  and  subsequently,  when  the 
Erskine  arrangement  wns  disallowed,  may 
130  pronounced,  we  think,  unfortunate,  and 
seems,  indeed,  unaccountable,  when  we  con- 
sider how  loudly  the  increasing  commercial 
distress  in  the  British  Isles  cried  out  for 
relief.  During  the  year  1810,  two  thousand 
l)ankruptcies  were  announced  ;  whilst  the 
elements  of  the  riots  which  in  1812  broke 
out  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
visibly  fermenting.  We  do  not  mean  to 
attribute  the  whole  of  this  commercial  dis- 
tress to  the  OiHers  in  Council  and  the  reta- 
liatory acts  of  Congress  ;  but  we  are  aware 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  arose  from  that  source ; 
whilst  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  chief 
cause  of  such  a  depression  was  Buonaparte's 
Continental  system, — ^the  confiscation  of 
British  merchandise  with  which  it  com- 
menced, and  the  subsequent  exclusion  of 
that  merchandise  from  all  the  Continental 
ports  under  his  control.  The  re-establish- 
ment of  satisfactory  relations  with  tho  United 
States  would  certainly  have  been,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  measure  of  relief: 
and  it  was  simply  as  a  moa,siire  of  relief  to 
siifiTerini]^  and  complaining  multitudes  that 
the  Orders  in   Council   were,    in    the  en* I, 
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rtMcmded.  llow  much  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
we  are  ready  to  Bay,  that  they  had  not  been 
rescinded  before,  when  the  grounds  for 
revocation  were  the  same,  and  the  revoca- 
tioQ  iKoxild  not  have  come,  as  it  did  at  last, 
too  late  I  Menaced  with  augmented  embar- 
rassments; surrounded  by  affecting  oTidences 
of  public  suffering,  and  symptoms  by  no 
means  dubious  of  an  outbreak  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people ;  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  diminished  revenue  at  a  time  when 
its  burthens,  entailed  by  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, were  enormous, — the  British  Cabinet, 
unhappily,  thought  it  their  duty  to  hold  on 
their  course. 

i^'^Tc^  Nothmg  can  show 
*»««*•  more     conclusively   the 

justice  of  styling  Buonaparte's  conditional 
revocation    of  his   Decrees   *'  a  pretended 
revocation,''  than  the  fact,  that  the  French 
Btill  persisted  in  capturing  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  seizing  their  cargoes, 
'  and,  in  many  instances,  burning  the  ^hips 
after  the  cargo  had  been  removed.    Buona- 
parte,  it  is  true,  to  save  appearances,  did 
release  by  his  special  license,  and  not  on  the 
ground    of  the    alleged   revocation,    some 
United   States'  merchant-ships  which   had 
l)een  detained  in  French  ports ;   but  this 
was  all  he  did.     During  the  summer  of 
1811,  French  privateers  in  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  took  every  American  vessel 
they  fell  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  con- 
demnation into  the  ports  of  Italy,  Dantzic, 
and   Copenhagen.  .    At  the  very  moment 
when  the  Congress-Committee  of  November, 
1811,  wore  making  their  report,  in  which 
they  called  their  countrymen  to  arms,  and 
spared  no  force .  of  language  to  rouse  the 
deadliest  resentment  against  "  British  in- 
justice and  outrage," — at  that  very  moment 
—when  France  seemed  to  be  as  effectually 
forgotten  as  though  it  had  formed  a  part  of 
some  distant  planet, — ^a  small  squadron  of 
French  frigates,  evading  the  British  surveil- 
lance, which  might  have  done  the  United 
States  some  service,  had  escaped  from  the 
Loire,  and  were  pillaging  and  plundering 
American  vessels  in  the  Atlantic.    Great 
reason,  then,  had  Lloyd  for  expressing  hira- 
^If  as  he  did,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  27th 
June,  1812,— -after  the  declaration  of  war: 


"  Did  the  justification  of  the  British  Ordprs 
in  Council  depend  merely  on  the  non-repeal 
of  the  French  Decrees,  they  might  then, 
indeed,  well   enough    stand,    since   every 
arrival  from  Europe  brought  news  of  fresh 
seizures  and  condemnation  of  American  ves- 
sels, under  cover  of  those  very  edicts  of 
which  the  repeal  was  so  boldly  alleged." 
With  Mr.  Hildreth's  testimony  we  leave  thia 
topic :  '^  As  to  the  alleged  repeal,  by  France, 
and  the  refusal  of  Grreat  Britain  to  repeal 
her  orders,  which  had  been  made  the  occa- 
sion, first  of  the  revival  of  non-importation 
from  Great  Britain,  and  now  of  war ;  not 
only  had  no  decree  of  repeal  been  produced ; 
not  only  had  no«jDaptured  American  vessel 
ever  been  released  by  any  French  prize  court 
on  the  ground  of  such  repeal,  but  all  the 
public  documents  of  France ;  the  Duke  of 
Cadore,  in  his  report  to  the-  Emperor,  of 
December  3, 1810 ;  the  Emperor  himself,  in 
his  address  to  the  Council  of  Commerce,  of 
March  31, 1811 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
in  his  recent  report  of  March  10,  1812 ;  all 
spoke  of  the  Berlin  and  M^an  Decrees  as 
subsisting  in  full  force,  the  cherished  policy 
of  the  Empire."      Here  surely,   is   ample 
evidence  to  show  how  unmerited  was  the 
imputation  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  Great 
Britain,  of  having  falsified  her  pledge. 

yJi^'iS^^S^i^  After  ineffectual  efforiB 
Ist  March,  1811.  ^  carry  out  his  views 

and  wishes,  Mr.Pinckney  requested,  and, 
on  the  1st  March,  1811,  obtained  his  audi- 
ence of  leave  from  the  Prince  Regent.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  United  StateiS 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  describing  the 
interview  at  Carlton  House,  he  informed 
his  government  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
conveyed  to  him  *'  explicit  declarations  of 
the  most  amicable  views  and  feelings  towards 
the  United  States."  The  business  of  the 
legation  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Charge 
d' Affaires.  From  this  time  the  government 
of  the  United  States  acted  as  if  the  French 
edicts  were  revoked  ;  though,  as  we  have 
shown,  captures  and  seizures  were  still 
going  on;  -jvhence  French  ships  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  whilst  those  of  Great  Britain  were 
exclude* 
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BngaSttmentbetwraen        Whilst  tho  diplomatic 

Prasident,  and  lib  IM-  roiations  of  tho  two  coun- 

ofwarutuoijdt:  lOih  tnes  exhibited  this  state 
M«j,  18U.  ^f  growing  alienation,  an 

incident  oocarred  at  sea,  which  threatened 
to  precipitate  the  ruptare  which  the  discus- 
sion about  the  Orders  in  Council  was  steadily 
bringing  on.  On  the  16th  May,  about 
14  or  15  lei^es  from  Cape  Charles,  Captain 
Bingham,  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little 
Belt,  at  that  time  looking  for  her  consort, 
tho  Guerriere,  for  which  she  had  dispatches, 
came  in  sight  of  a  frigate,  with  which,  on 
the  supposition  that  she  might  be  the  Guer- 
riere, Captain  Bingham  endeavoured  to 
dose.  When  he  had  approached  sufficiently 
near,  he  displayed  his  private  signals ; 
and  on  these  not  being  answered,  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  frigate  was  an  Ameri- 
oan,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  steered  to 
the  «outh.  The  frigate  in  question  was  the 
President,  Commodore  Rogers,  which  was 
cruising  in  those  waters,  as  one  of  the  home 
squadron,  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  President, 
from  some  motive  on  the  part  of  her  com- 
mander which  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile 
with  amicable  intentions,  gave  chose  to  tho 
other  vessel,  so  soon  as  the  latter  had 
changed  her  course.  Tho  pursuit  of  the 
Little  Belt,  in  the  first  instance,  was  oiler- 
wards  accounted  for  in  tho  manner  we  have 
already  stated;  but,  oven  at  the  time,  it 
would  naturally  have  occurred  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  President  that  his  ship  must 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  other  for  either  a 
British  or  French  vessel,  and  whether  that 
other  was  British  or  French  could  have  made 
no  difference  to  him,  as  his  nation  was  not 
fit  war  with  either  Great  Britain  or  Fronce. 
Why,  then,  should  he  have  given  chase  ? 
lie  had  no  antagonist  at  sea.  But,  to  pro- 
ceed. As  the  President  was  evidently  gain- 
ing, Captain  Bingham,  deeming  it  adviHoble 
to  speak  the  stranger  before  dork,  lay  to  at 
half-past  six  o'clock, — having  by  that  time 
discerned  the  stars  in  the  President's  broad 
pennant, — ^ond,  to  guard  against  surprise, 
prepared  his  ship  for  action.  Tho^other  ap- 
proached slowly,  with  a  light  breoze,  and, 
as  if  with  hostile  intentions,  made  several 
efforts  to  secure  the  weatherly  gage,  which, 
after  having  been  frustrated  in  some  three 


or  four  times,  by  Captain  Bin^isin'a 
manoeuvres,  she  at  length  sucoeeded  in 
obtaining.  At  about  a  quarter  past  eight, 
the  vessels  were  within  hail,  the  distance 
between  them  being  less  than  a  hundred 
yards.  Up  to  this  hour  the  accounts  on 
both  sides  agree ;  but  here  we  meet  with  a 
most  perplexing  discrepancy  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  two  commanders.  Captain 
Bingham  thus  states  the  matter:  **  I  h^led, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was  ?  He  repeated 
my  question.  I  ogidn  hailed,  and  asked 
what  ship  it  was?  He  again  repeated  my 
words,  and  fired  a  broadside,  which  I  im- 
mediately returned.'^  Conmiodore  Rogers, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  in  this  state- 
ment: "  I  hailed,  What  ship  is  that?  To 
this  inquiry  no  answer  was  given ;  but  I 
was  hailed  by  her  commander,  What  ship  is 
that  f  After  a  pause  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  I  reiterated  my  first  inquiry ;  and 
before  I  had  time  to  take  the  trumpet  from 
my  mouth  was  answered  by  a  shot,  that 
went  into  our  mainmast."  The  action, 
however  brought  on,  became  general,  and 
lasted  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at 
tho  end  of  which  time  the  fire  of  the  LitUe 
Belt  was  silenced,  as  she  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  wreck,  and  none  of  her  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  Commodore  Rogers  stated, 
thot,  after  four  or  five  minutes  he  desisted 
from  firing,  as  he  perceived  that  his  adver- 
sary was  very  inferior :  but  the  officers  of  the 
Little  Belt  made  no  mention  of  this  pause. 
After  the  action.  Commodore  Rogers  hiuled 
again,  and  ascertained  the  name  and  charao- 
cr  of  his  small,*  but  spirited  antagonist  He 
then  gave  his  own,  after  which  the  two  ves- 
sels separated  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  Commander  of  tho  President  sent  a 
boat  on  board  the  Little  Belt,  with  a  mes- 
sage, expressing  his  regret  that  the  nnfor- 
tunote  collision  had  taken  place,  and  ten- 
dering assistance  to  his  crippled  adversary, 
— an  offer  which  Captain  Bingham  declined. 
The  Little  Belt  then  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Halifax,  severely  damaged,  with  eleven 

*  A  glance  at  the  plate  will  show  the  reader 
the  vast  difference  in  size  between  the  vessels.  We 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  was 
a  disparity  of  force,  in  fkvor  of  the  enemy,  in 
every  naval  action  throughout  the  war. 
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men  dead  and  twenty-one  wonnded.  The 
President  suffered  but  trifling  damage,  and 
lostvone  of  her  crew— one  only  being  wound- 
ed, and  that  slightly.  No  censure  was 
passed  on  either  of  the  Commanders  by 
their  respective  Goremments.  Captain 
Bingham  was  deserredly  applauded,  for  so 
brayely  fighting  a  vessel  of  18  guns  against 
one  of  44  ;  whilst  Commodore  Rogers,  after 
having  been  brought  to  an  open  oourt-mar- 
tial,  at  the  request  of  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  was  honourably  acquitted. 
Daring  this  inquiry,  several  of  his  officers 
and  orew  were  examined,  who  bore  out  his 
statement,  that  the  LitUe  Belt  fired  the  first 
shot  To  attempt  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
ticMi,  "  Who  fired  the  first  shot?"  serais  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  where  the  evidence 
on  either  side  is  directly  contradictory, — 
captain  against  captain,  and  ship  against 
ship:  yet  it  is  but  just  to  make  the  remark, 
that  both  the  probability  of  the  case,  and 
other  oifcnmstances,  distinct  from  the  testi- 
numy  given  in,  are  grestiy  against  the 
Ameriean.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  vessel 
of  eighteen  guns'  iihould  have  attacked 
another  of  forty-four.  Ko  hostile  design 
can  be  attributed  to  Captain  Bingham ;  for 
hb  orders,  which  were  made  public  after  the 
enoonnter,  expressly  cautioned  him  against 
giving  any  unnecessary  offence  to  the  govern- 
ment or  Uie  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
an  attack  of  his  on  an  American  frigate 
woold  have  been  a  flagrant  viohttion  of  those 
orders,  such  as — we  may  conceive — no  man 
in  his  senses,  how  daring  and  impetuous 
Merer,  would  have  attempted.  The  orders, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent sailed,  were  never  published,  which  is 
somewhat  singular;  but  the  United  States 
government  disavowed,  to  Mr.  Foster,  the 
British  minister,  the  issuing  of  any  orders 
of  an  unfHendly  character.  In  regard  to 
the  American  orders,  however,  it  is  connected 
with  our  subject,  though  it  may  not  be  of 
mnch  importance  to  state,  that  an  opinion 
very  generally  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
as  Mr.  Hildreth,  the  American  historian,  in- 
forms us,  that  "Rogers  had  pursued  the 
Little  Belt,  with  the  very  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing on  her  the  still  unatoned-for  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake."  In  relation  to  this  sus- 
picion of  a  hostile  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 


Americans,  we  must  attach  great  weight  to 
a  remark  made  by  Captain  Bingham : — "  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  (Conunodore  Ro' 
gers)  apologized,  it  appeared  evident  to  me 
that,  had  he  fallen  in  with  a  British  frigate, 
he  would  certainly  have  brought  her  to  action. 
And  what  farther  confirms  me  in  that  opi- 
nion is,  that  bis  guns  were'  not  only  loaded 
with  round  and  grape  shot,  but  with  every 
scrap  of  iron  that  could  be  collected.'^  As 
the  British  (Government  was  satisfied  with 
the  disavowal  of  hostile  orders  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  matter 
waa  allowed  to  drop:  and  the  excitement 
arieuig  from  it  at  the  moment  soon  died 
away. 

M^L^JSl^iiJSKf      'Th*  President,  at  tiie 

Message^  4(11  riotemoer, 

1811.  close  of  the  year,  havmg 

called  Congress  together  after  a  shorter 
recess  than  uaual,  communicated  to  them, 
on  the  4tb  November,  a  message,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  the  subjecte  of  complaint 
against  Britain  (of  which  we  have  already 
said  enough),  he  suggested  the  appeal  to 
arms  in  these  words, — **  Congress  will  feel 
the  duty  of  putting  the  United  States  into 
an  armour  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the 
crins,  and  corresponding  with  the  national 
expectations.'^ 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
recommended  the  raising  of  10,000 
regulars  and  50,000  militia,  with  other  pre- 
parations; but,  such  was  the  passionate 
ardour  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  num- 

jsD  12. 181Z  *^"  ^^*^  ^®'^  ^y  *  ™*j<>"*y 

of  109  to  22,  increased  to  25,000 
regular  troops,  and  a  loan  was  agreed  to  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Ji;".*^tZ.^  At  the  very  time  that 
Btending  between  the  the  anerv   maioritv   in 

United      Statee     and    >^  '  . 

ivanoet  Congre^  were  prepaHng 

the  unhappy  collision 
with  Great  Britain,  the  privitteers  and 
cruizers  of  France,,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
der the  professed  revocation  of  the  French 
decrees,  were  repeatedly  making  cap- 
tures of  American  vessels,  and  seizing 
their  cargoes*  It  was  less  than  one  month 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  that  a  correspondence  was 
laid  before  Congress,  by  the  President,  be- 
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tween  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Amerioan  minister 
at  Paria,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  the  former  oonununicated  to  his  goyem- 
aent  the  rezatioafl  intelligence  that  his 
efforts  to  conclade  a  treaty  with  France  had 
proved  abortive,  and  that  no  redress  had,  as 
yet,  been  obtained  for  the  seimres  and  con* 
fiscations  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  French  decrees.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Buonaparte's  relaxation  of 
his  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United  States, 
was  not  honestly  carried  out.  The  grievan- 
ces of  which  they  complained  at  the  hands 
of  France  were,  on  their  own  showing,  un- 
redressed; [and  yet  the  President  of  the 
United  States  found  himself  unable  to  **  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
definitive  measures  in  respect  to  France," 
in  that  vefy  message  which  called  his 
countrymen  to  arms  against  Ctreat  Britain. 
In  that  message,  every  subject  of  discontent 
with  the  British  Government  was  paraded 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  embittering 
language,  best  oaleulated  to  inflame,  to  the 
highest  degree,  the  rising  passions  of  the 
nation.  No  peace  ;  no  breathing-time ;  no 
fiirther  waiting,  for  what  the  future  might 
still  bring  forth  as  the  foundation  of  pacifi- 
cation, was  to  be  permitted.  It  is  true,  the 
United  States  had  wuted  long, — had  suffered 
long ;  and  too  long,  also,  had  the  British 
Ministry — as  it  proved — ^withheld  the  conces- 
sion which,  had  it  been  made  sooner,^  imght 
not,  perhaps,  have  wholly  sweetened  the  bit- 
ter waters  of  strife,  but  would,  at  least,  have 
strengthened  the  friends  of  peace  in  the 
American  Congress,  whilst,  in  correspond- 
ing measure,  it  would  have  embarrassed  the 
fiery  spirits  in  that  body,  and  have  prevented 

/.  possibly,  (though  we  do  not  feel  sure  of 
this,)  the  outbreak  of  war.  But,  if  the 
patience  of  the  United  States  had  been  tried 
by  Ghreat  Britain,  (which  we  do  not  deny,) 
it  had  been  tried,  perhaps  with  equal  seve- 
rity, by  France  too ;  and  yet — so  unequally 
did  the  spirit  of  retaliation  work! — the 
wrongs,  charged  upon  Great  ^itain  were  to 
be  fiercely  and  promptly  effaced  with  blood; 
whilst  those  which  had  been  suffered,  and 
were  still  endured,  from  France,  remained 
a  matter  for  discussion;  Congress,  in  re- 
gard to  these,  still  taking  time  *'  to  decide 
with  greater  advantage  on  the  course  due  to 


the  righiB,  the  interests,  the  honour  of  their 
country."*    The  contrast  is  too  obvious  t9 
be   overlooked  ; — ^the  temper  of  "  sudden 
quarrel"  towards  Great  Britain, — ^the  long- 
suffering  with  France.  The  bias  in  Napoleoa 
Buonaparte's  fitvour  appears  in.  a  still,  streng 
er  light ;   if  it  be  truly  alleged— *«b  has 
been  done — ^that  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression in  the  United  States  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  could  not  be  far  distant ;  aad 
that,  acting  under    that  impression,  tin 
democratic  party  did  their  ntmost  to  prtst 
the  declaration  of  war  before  inteUigeace  of 
the  expected  repeal  should  have  reached 
America.    Be  this  as  it  may ;  the  small,  bat 
able  minority  expressed  in  energetio  terms 
their  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  declar- 
ing war  with  one  adversary  only,  when  two 
had  given  equal  provocation.    "  As  the  in- 
juries (said  they)  which  we  have  received 
from  France  are  at  least  equal  in  amount 
to  those  we  have  sustained  front  Enghmd, 
and  have  been  attended  with  oiroumstanoes 
of  still  greater  insult  and  aggravation ;  if 
war  were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  country,  consistency  and  impartiBlitj 
required  that  both  nations  should  have  been 
included  in  tho  declaration."!  ^     We  have 


*  President's  Message  of  Ist  June,  1S12. 

f  Other  passages,  besides  the  two  we  have  in- 
corporated with  the  text,  ore  worthy  of  repub- 
lication. 


t  <<  Resolutions  passed  at  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  several  Counties  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1812." 

<*  Resolved,  that  without  insisting  on  the 
ii\jastice  of  the  present  war,  taking  solely  into 
consideration  the  time  and  eircnmstanoes  of  its 
declaration,  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
state  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  oonstrauied  to 
consider,  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pronounce  it  a 
most  rash,  unwise,  and  inexpedient  measure ; 
the  adoption  of  which  ought  for  ever  to  deprive 
its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confldenoe  of  an 
enlightened  people — ^because,  as  the  injuries  we 
have  received  from  France^  are  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  those  we  have  sustained  fh>m 
England,  and  have  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances  of  still  greater  insult  and  aggravation— 
if  war  were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
the  country,  consbtenoy  and  impartiality  re- 
quired that  both  nations  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  declaration.  Because  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient  to  exercise  our  right  of 
selecting  our  adversaiy,  prudence  and  oommon 
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already  recorded  oar  persuasion,  that  Mr. 
Madison  vna  entangled  in^the  toils  of  French 
intrigue;  and  we  have  not  formed  that 
opinion  without,  as  we  think,  suftoient  evi- 
dence. 8till  we  do  not  desire  to  convey  the 
impression,  in  itself  preposterous,  that  either 
Mr.  Madison  or  his  coadjutors  were  so  de- 
void of  patriotism,  as  to  be  simply  desirous 
of  serving  France,  without  a  primary  regard 
to  what  Uiey  considered  would  best  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  country.  It 
may  be  asked,  however,  how  could  it  enter 


sense  dietated  the  choice  of  an  enemy,  from 
whose  hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.    A 
WW  with  France  would  equally  have  satisfied 
our  inBuUed  honour,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
stead  of  annihilating,  would  have  revived  and 
extended  our  commerce — and  even  the  evils  of 
sach  a  contest  would  have  been  mitigated  by 
the  sohlime  consolation,  that  by  our  ^orts  we 
were  contributing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  des- 
potism in  Jinrope,  and  essentuQly  serving  the 
great   interests    of    freedom    and    humanity 
IhronghoBt  the  world.    Because  a  republican 
gOTemment,  depoiding  solely  for  its  support  on 
the  wishes  and  affections  of  the  people,  ought 
never  to  declare  a  war,  into  which  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  are  not  prepared  to  enter  with 
ual  and  alacrity ;  as  whore  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessitj  of  the  mea^rare  are  not  so  apparent  as 
to  onite  all  parties  in  its  support,  its  inevitable 
tendency  is,  to  augment  the  dissentions  that 
have  before  existed,  and  by  exasperating  party 
violence  to  its  utmost  height,  prepiure  the  way 
f«r  civil  war?    Because,  before  a  war  was  de- 
clared, it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  a 
rut  majority  of  the  people  in  the  middle  and 
northern  states,  by  whom  the  burden  and  ex- 
penses of  the  contest  must  be  borne  almost  ex- 
clusively, were  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Because  we  see  no  rational  prospect  of  attaining, 
Ity  force  of  arms,  the  objects  for  which  our 
rulers  say  we  are  contending — and  because  the 
eviUi  and  distresses   which  the   war  most  of 
necessity  occasion,  far  overbalance  any  advan- 
tages we  can  expect  to  derive  from  it.    Because 
the  great  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  amazing  resources  she  derives  from  com- 
merce and  navigation,  render  it  evident,  that 
we  cannot  compel  her  to  respect  our  rights  and 
satisfy  our  demands,  otherwise  than  by  a  suc- 
eessfd  maritime  warfare;  the  means  of  con- 
ducting which  we  not  only  do  not  possess,  but 
our  rulers  have  obstinately  refused  to  provide. 
Because  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury, 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  commerce,  should  the  war  con- 
tinue, will  render  necessary  a  resort  to  loans 
and  taxes  to  a  vast  amount — measures  by  which 
the  people  will  be  greatly  burthcned,  and  op- 
prened,  and  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
executive  alarmingly  increased.    And,  finally, 


into  their  minds  to  snppose  that  the  InterestB 
of  the  United  States  would  be  best  promoted 
by  selecting  for  their  adversary  the  one 
of  the  two  offonding  nations  which,  in  peace, 
maintained  with  them  the  closest  relations, 
founded  on  a  commerce  eminently  prosper- 
ous and  profitable;  and,  in  war,  had  the 
means  of  giving  them  the  iieaviest  blows? 
The  force  of  this  objection  was  felt  by  the 
minority,  whose  language  we  have  already 
quoted :  '*  If  it  were  deemed  expedient  (they 
urged)  to  esercise  our  ri^t  of  selecting  our 


because  of  a  war  begulT  with  such  means  as  our 
rulers  had  prepared,  and  conducted  in  the  mod0 
they  seem  resolved  to  pursue,  we  see  no  grounds 
to  hope  the  honourable  and  successful  termina- 
tion.'* 

**  Whereas  the  late  revocation  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  has  removed  the  great  and 
ostensible  cause  of  the  present  war,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  immediate  accommodation 
of  all  existing  differences,  inasmuch  as,  by  the 
confession  of  the  present  secretary  pf  state,  satis- 
factory and  honourable  arrangeinents  mi^t 
easily  be  made,  by  which  the  abuses  -resulting 
from  the  impressment  of  our  seamen*  mighty 
in  future,  be  effectually  prevented — Therefore^ 

Besolved,  That  we  shall  be  constrained  to  eon- 
nder  the  determination  on  the  part  of  our  prulerti 
to  continue  the  present  war,  after  official  notice 
of  the  revocation  of  the  British  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, as  affording  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
war  has  been  undertaken  from  motives  entirely . 
distinct  from  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
avowed,  and  for  the  promotion  of  objects  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
American  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  contemplate  with  abhor- 
rence, even  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  with 
the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  action 
of  whose  life  has  demonstated,  that  the  attain- 
ment, by  any  means,  of  universal  empire,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  every  vestige  of 
f^-ecdom,  are  the  sole  objects  of  his  incessant, 
unbounded,  >nd  remorseless  ambition.  His 
arms,  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  we  might 
openly  and  fearlessly  encounter ;  but,  of  his 
secret  arts.  Ids  corrupting  influence,  w»^  enter- 
tain a  dread  we  can  neither  conqTftr  nor  con- 
ceal. It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  distrust 
and  alarm,  that  we  regard  his  late  professions 
of  attachment  and  love  to  the  American  people^ 
fully  recollecting,  that  his  invariable  course  has 
been,  by  perfidious  offers  of  protection,  by  de- 
ceitful professions  of  friendship,  to  lull  his 
intended  victims  into  the  fktal  sleep  of  confi- 
dence and  security,  during  which,  the  chains  of 
despotism  are  silently  wound  round  and  rivetted 
on  them." 

In  the  same  strain,  during  the  debate  on 
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adversary,  prudefnce  and  oommon  sense  dic- 
tated the  «hoiee  of  an  enemy,  from  whose 
hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.  A  war 
with  France  would  equally  have  satisfied 
our  insulted  honour,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
instead  of  annihilating,  would  have  revived 
and  extended  our  oommeroe."*  But  there 
were  icountervailing  considerations  falling 
in  with,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
cause  of*  complaint  against  France  was 
borne  along  and  overwhelmed  by  the  current 
of  the  popular  antipathy  to  Great  Britain. 


the  War-Report,  did  Mr.  Randolph  speak  in 
Congress: — 

This  war  of  conquest  (he  said),  a  war  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  and  subjects,  is  to  be  a  new 
commentary  on  the  doctrine  that  republics  are 
destitute  of  ambition — that  they  are  addicted  to 
peace,  wedded  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
the  .great  body  of  their  people.  But  it  seems 
this' is  to  be  a  holiday  (ampaign — ^there  is  to  be 
no  expense  of  blood,  or  treasure,  on  our  part 
— Canada  is  to  conquer  herself — she  is  to  be 
subdued  by  the  principles  of  firatomity.  The 
people  of  that  country  are  first  to  be  seduced 
from  tiieir  allegiance,  and  converted  into  trai- 
tors, as  preparatory  to  the  making  them  good 
citiiena.  Although  he  must  acknowledge  that 
some  of  our  fli^mmg  patriots  were  thus  manu- 
fkotured,  he  did  not  think  the  process  would 
hold  good  with  a  whole  community.  It  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.  We  were  to  succeed 
in  tiie  French  mode,  by  the  system  of  frater- 
nisation— all  is  French  l-^but  how  dreadfully 
it  might  be  retorted  on  the  southern  and  west- 
em  slaveholding  states.  He  detested  this 
subornation  of  treason.  No—if  he  must  have 
them,  let  them  fall  by  the  valor  of  our  arms, 
by  flur  legitimate  conquest;  not  become  the 
victims  of  treacherous  seduction. 

He  was  gratified  to  find  gentiemen  acknow- 
ledging the  demoraUxing  and  destructive  con- 
sequences of  the  non-importation  law-HSonfess- 
ing  the  truth  of  all  that  its  opponents  foretold 
when  it  was  enacted — and  will  you  plunge 
yourselves  in  war,  because  you  have  passed  a 
foolish  and  ruinous  law,  and  are  ashamed  to 
repeal  it  ?  "  But  our  good  friend  tiie  French 
emperor  stands  in  the  way  of  its  repea]/'  and 
as  we  cannot  go  too  fkr  in  making  sacrifices  to 
hmi,  who  has  given  such  demonstration  of  his 
lotfe  for  the  Amerieant,  we  must,  in  point  of 
fiMt,  become  parties  to  his  war.  **  Who  can  be 
so  cruel  as  to  reftise  him  this  favour  ?" — His 
imagination  shrunk  from  the  miseries  of  such 
a  connection.  He  called  upon  the  house  to 
reflect  whether  they  were  not  about  to  abandon 


*  Besolutioni  of  the  New  York  Delegatea 


''  Everything  in  the  United  States,"  sa^ri 
James,  in  his  Naval  History,  *'  was  to  be 
settied  by  a  calculation  of  profit  and  km. 
France  had  numerous  allies, — ^England 
scarcely  any.  France  had  no  contiguous 
territory ;  England  had  the  Oanadas  ready 
to  be  marched  into  at  a  moment's  notice. 
France  had  no  commerce;  England  had 
richly-laden  merchantmen  traversing  every 
sea.  England,  therefore,  it  was  against 
whom  the  death-blows  of  America  were  to 
be   levelled."*     These  considerations,  no 


all  reclamation  for  the  unparalleled  outrages 
"  insults  and  injuries"  of  the  French  govern- 
ment— to  give  up  our  claim  for  plunderad  mil- 
lions, and  asked  what  reparation  or  atonement 
they  could  expect  to  obtain  in  hours  of  ftiture 
dalliance,  after  they  should  have  made  a  tender 
of  their  persons  to  this  great  defiowerer  of  the 
virginity  of  republics.  We  had  by  our  own 
wise  (he  would  not  say  wUte^aere)  measures,  so 
VMureased  the  trade  and  wealth  ef  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  that  at  last  we  began  to  oast  a  vristful 
eye  at  Canada.  Having  done  so  much  towards 
its  improvement  by  the  exercise  of  *'our  re- 
strictive energies,"  we  began  to  think  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  pat  in  claim 
for  our  portion.  Suppose  it  ours — are  we  any 
nearer  to  our  point?  As  his  minister  said  to 
the  king  of  Epims,  **may  we  not  as  well  take 
our  bottie  of  wine  before  as  after  this  exploit?" 
Go  I  march  to  Canada ! — ^leave  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  her  hundred  tributary 
rivers — the  whole  line  of  sea-cbastfrom  Maehias 
to  St.  Mary's,  unprotected : — ^You  have  taken 
Quebec — have  you  conquered  JSnglandf  Will 
you  seek  for  the  deep  foundations  of  her  power 
in  the  frozen  deserts  of  Labrador?" 

Mr.  Randolph  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
ui\iust  and  illiberal  imputation  of  Sriiuh  attofh- 
mentSf  against  certain  characters  in  this  country, 
sometimes  insinuated  in  that  house,  but  openly 
avowed  out  of  it  Against  whom  were  these 
charges  brought?  Against  men  who  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution  were  in  the  council  of  the 
nation,  or  fighting  the  batties  of  your  country. 
And  by  whom  were  they  made  ?  By  nm-^teayi 
chiefly  from  the  JBritith  domrnUnuiy  since  the 
brealnng  out  of  the  French  troubles.  He  in- 
dignantly said — ^it  is  insufferable.  It  cannot  be 
borne.  It  must  and  ought,  with  severity,  to  be 
put  down  in  this  house — and  out  of  it  to  meet 
the  lie  direct.  We  have  no  fellow  feeling  for  the 
suffering  and  oppressed  Spaniards !  Yet  even 
them  we  do  not  reprobate.  Strange !  that  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  any  other  people  or 
government,  civilisod  or  savage,  in  the  whole 


*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac 
Brock. 
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donbt^  powerfully  contributed  to  attract  the 
explosion  and  the  shock  of  war  on  Britain ; 
baty  allowing  to  these  their  undeniable  in- 
flaanoe,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  was  not  merely  the  com- 
parison of  advantages  or  risks ;  it  was  not 
solely  the  answer  returned  by  the  oracle  of 
republican  shrewdness  to  the  question, — 
"  Whether  more  were  to  be  gained  from  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  than  with  France?" 
which  brought  the  controversy  to  its  deplor- 
able issue.    There  were  other  motives  at 


world.  The  great  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
reeeives  the  homage  of  our  hi^  consideration. 
The  dey  of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  pirates  are 
Teiy  dvil  good  sort  of  people,  with  whom  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity — "  Turks,  Jews  and  infidels," 
MeUmeU,  or  the  Little  Turtle,  barbarians  and 
savages  of  every  clime  and  color,  are  welcome 
to  our  arms.  With  chieft  of  banditti,  negro  or 
mulatto,  we  can  treat  and  can  trade.  Name, 
however,  but  Enf^and,  and  all  our  antipathies 
are  up  in  arms  against  her.  Against  whom  ? 
Against  those  whose  blood  runs  in  our  own 
reins;  in  common  with  whom  we  can  claim 
Shakspeare  and  Newton,  and  Chatham  for  our 
oooDtrymen :  whose  form  of  government  is  the 
freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  excepted ;  from 
whom  every  valuable  principle  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions has  been  borrowed — ^representation — 
jwy  trial — ^voting  the  supplies — ^writs  of  habeas 
corpus — our  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence— against  our  fe\io\o  Protettantt  identified 
m  blood,  in  language,  in  religion  with  our- 
selves." 

«        «        «        «        «        »        « 

Mr.  Sheffey,  too,  of  Virginia,  spoke,  with 
equally  mond  courage,  the  language  of 
txuthy  and  justice,  and  common  sense : — 

Yon  have  been  told  that  you  could  raise 
volunteers  to  atchieve  the  possession  of  Canada. 
Where  are  these  volunteers  ?  I  have  seen  none 
of  these  patriotic  men  who  were  willing  to  go 
to  Canada  in  the  private  rank ;  all  of  them  want 
offices.  You  may  raise  a  few  miserable  wretches 
for  your  army,  who  would  disgrace  the  service, 
and  only  serve  as  unprincipled  minions  to  their 
officers.  Will  your  farmers*  sons  enlist  in  your 
army  T  They  will  not,  sir.  Look  at  the  army 
of  '98.  It  had  twelve  or  fifteen  regiments 
nominally.  It  was  disbanded  in  eighteen 
months ;  when  half  the  men  had  not  been  raised. 
MThy,  sh*,  you  had  more  patriotism  on  paper 
then  even  than  you  have  now;  and  yet  you 
could  not  raise  half  the  forces  for  your  army. 
If  yon  pass  the  bill,  you  wiU  not  raise  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  in  three  years.  The  object 
of  the  wsr  may  by  that  time  vanish.  The  nation 
will  be  Btddled  with  all  the  vast  expenses  of 


work.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Madison's  Administration 
more  particularly,  may  not  have  had  pre- 
cisely "  a  secret  understanding  with 
France:"  but  there  are  circumstances,  on 
that  head,  which — it  must  be  owned — ^look 
extremely  suspicious.  It  is  curious,  at  least, 
to  observe  how  exactly  their  proceedings  con- 
tributed to  aid  the  policy  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. Their  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and 
non-importation  acts  were,  in  name,  impar- 
tial, for  they  were  avowedly  directed  against 


these  troops  for  nothing.  No  nation  can  safely 
engage  in  a  foreign  war  without  being  prepared 
for  it  when  they  take  the  resolution.  Are  you 
prepared?  Your  secretary  at  war  has  told 
gentiemen  that  even  blankets  could  not  be 
procured ;  and  you  saw  a  letter  fh>m  him  yes- 
terday, which  informed  you  that  the  small  sup- 
plies for  the  Indians  could  not  be  had  without 
a  relaxation  of  your  commercial  restrictions. 
Will  you  send  your  soldiers  to  Canada  without 
blankets  ?  Or  do  you  calculate  to  take  it  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  rel^m  home  to  a 
more  genial  clime  by  the  next  winter!  This 
would  be  well  enough ;  but  I  think  it  will  re- 
quure  several  oompaigns  to  conquer  Canada. 

You  will  act  absurdly  if  you  expect  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  to  join  you.  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  inhabited  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  They  will  not  come  back  to  you ;  they 
will  not,  without  reason,  desert  the  government, 
to  whom  they  have  gone  for  protection.  No, 
sir,  you  must  conquer  it  by  force,  not  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  sedition  and  treason  among  the 
people. 

But,  suppose  you  raise  the  men,  what  will 

Great  Britain  be  doing  in  tiie  mean  time  ?  Will 

she  be  asleep  ?    You  march  to  Canada :  where 

will  be  your  security  at  home  ?  will  you  desert 

your  own  country ;  will  you  leave  your  cities  to 

be  sacrificed,   plundered  and  sacked,  for  the 

sterile  deserts  of  Canada,  of  Nova  Scotln,  and 

New-Brunswick,  and  all  the  frozen  regions  of 

the  north  ?     Sir,  go  to  Canada,   and  you  will 

soon  have  to  recal  your  army  to  defend  your 

southern  soil ;  to  rescue  your  people  from  rapine 

and  destniction.     You  will  have  to  employ  your 

energies  in  protecting  the  south  ft'om  British 

invasion.     Sir,  will  the  little  force  you  leave  at 

home,  be  able  to  oppose  the  power  of  British 

74's  ?    Look  at  Copenhagen.     It  is  true,  sir,  as 

honourable  gentlemen  say,   that  I  am  seciu^ 

beyond  the  Alleghany,  after  eastern  states  shall 

have  fallen.     Liberty  is  there  secure !     But  as 

a  member  of  this  confederacy,  I  cannot  consent 

to  exchange  my  present  situation  for  such  a 

state  of  things.*' 

******* 

<<He  knew  gentiemen  would  stare  at  him, 
when  he  contended  that  they  were  going  to 
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both  of  the  belligerento ;  but,  in  reality^  they 
were  fiur  from  preaeing  equally  on  both ;  for, 
whilst  they  scaroely  molested  Franoe,  with 
her  inconsiderable  American  oommeroe, 
they  inflicted  an  injury  that  was  felt,  on 
Oreat  Britain,  accustomed,  as  she  had  been, 
.to  find,  before  the  enactment  of  those  mei^ 
pores,  a  large  and  profitable  market  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  manufieusturing  towns 
of  France  no  popular  commotions  were  pro- 
voked by  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the 
United  States:  those  restrictions  were  the 
main  agent  in  exciting  the  most  alarming 
riots  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  where  large  numbers  of 
operatives  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence. Little  did  France,  in  her  mad 
immohttion  of  her  best  and  bravest  to  the 
phantom  of  military  glory,  appreciate  or 
heed  the  loss  of  an  extinguished  commerce ; 
whilst  Britain,  dependent  on  her  commeroe 
for  the  means  of  protracted  resistance,  felt 
the  wound, — ^her  Parliament  besieged  with 
the  petitions  of  suffering  millions;  her 
towns  distracted  with  violent  mobs ;  and  the 
bankruptcies  of  her  merchants  year  by  year 
increasing.  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son's measures  were  certainly  impartial,  in 
name;  far  from  impartial,  in  effect  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Madison's  personal  feelings, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  improbable,  but 
much  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whose 
school  in  politics  he  belonged,  whose  Secre- 
tary of  State  he  had  been,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  exerted  for  his  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency. Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  that  party 


war  agidnst  Great  Britain,  while  she  was  strag- 
gling for  the  liberties  of  the  world.  But  this 
had  great  weight  on  hia  mind.  She  was  the 
only  power  that  stemmed  the  torrent  of  nnivei^ 
sal  despotism.  He  had  little  experience  in  the 
human  heart,  who  believed  that  there  would 
remain  any  security  for  us  after  the  maritime 
dominion,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  land 
should  be  consecrated  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  These  conquerors  had  always  been 
the  same.  When  they  had  subdued  the  world, 
they  sat  down  and  shed  tears  because  they  could 
find  no  other  world  to  conquer.  Oar  victory 
over  Great  Britain  would  be  our  defeat." 


in  the  revolutionary  Congress  who  set  their 
faces  against  ooneluding  peace  with  Gnat 
Britain  on  terms  not  sanctioned  by  France ; 
and  who,  in  strict  consistency  with  their 
vehement  French  predilections,  attempted  a 
censure  on  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams,  beeanse 
they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of  pesice,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  French  Government, 
though  that  treaty  was  honouraUe  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  ItisweH 
known  that  Washington  laboured,  in  every 
possible  way,  even  to  the  length  of  risking 
his  popularity,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain ;  but 
Mr.  Madison  opposed  his  pacific  mission  to 
that  country  in  1794 ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  revolutionary  rulers  of 
France  were  ferociously  plunging  through 
their  dreadful  career  of  massacre  and  confis- 
cation, Mr.  Madison,  at  that  frigfatftd  epoeh 
of  human  calamity,  stepped  forward  in 
Congress  to  commence  that  warfare  against 
British  commerce,  which  he  afterwards 
waged  with  so  much  determiimtion, — ^intro- 
ducing resolutions  which,  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, were  the  same  in  character  with 
Buonaparte's  continental  system.  We  have 
styled  that  continental  system,  as  embodied 
in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  a  conune^ 
cial  excommunication  of  Great  Britain,— a 
view  which  the  American  merchants  did,  in 
a  body,  take  of  Buonaparte's  enormous  pre- 
tensions ;  but  Mr.  Madison  represented  ads, 
which  virtually  excluded  Great  Britain  from 
the  pale  of  civilised  nations,  and  were  de- 
vised with  .the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
her,  as  mere  "  municipal  regulations." 
And,  though  the  ships  of  his  own  nation, 
if  detected  in  the  *'  infamous  guilf'  of 
trading  with,  or  through  England,  were  by 
the  Milan  Decree,  declared  to  be  denaiion- 
alizedf  and  were,  in  fact,  confiscated,  with 
their  cargoes,  there  was  queralousness,  it  is 
true,  in  his  communications  with  the  French 
Government,  but  there  was  nothing  .that 
sounded  of  war.  Our  convictions,  however, 
of  the  more  than  sympathy, — of  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Madison  with  France,~«re 
founded  chiefly  on  his  secret  manceuvering 
in  connection  with  the  blockade  of  1806. 
The  history  of  the  thing  is  curious ;  and, 
though  it  may  not  weigh  with  all  of  our 
readers  as  it  has  done  with  us,  we  fancy 
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thai  tliofle  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  will  be, 
equally  with  ourselves,  interested  in  it.  We 
gire  it,  therefore,  below,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  of  September, 
1812;  composed  of  extracts  from  the  New 
England  Farme's  pamphlet  previously 
noticed  by  us,  together  with  the  Reviewer's 
obserrations.*      When   our   readers   have 


*  What  shall  we  say  if  it  appear  that  this 
fint  offgimtion  of  1806,  which  is  now  represented 
u  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Berlin  Decree, 
yHWBffor  the  /irtt  HnUy  suggested  \ry  Mr.  Madi- 
mn,  in  1806,  (throng  Oenend  Armstrong  to 
Boonaparte,)  as  a  Justifiable  caose  of  the  French 
detsee  ? — that  this  blockade  of  1806,  which  was 
spproved  by  Mr.  Munroe, — ^was  not  objected 
igiinst  by  ib.  Jefferson  in  1808, — ^was  not  even 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  arrangement 
made  with  Mr.  Erskine  in  1809 — ^but  iha,i  this 
great  and  atrocious  iojuiy  done  to  France  and 
America,  forgotten,  ne^^ected,  and  not  once  ad- 
verted to  in  four  years*  negociation, — ^was 
hrooght  forward,  far  ths  first  time,  to  make  a 
principal  figure  in  1810,  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  throwing  in  the  way 
inrincible  obstacles  to  any  a4justment  with 
Great  Britain  ?  Let  us  hear  the  *  fanners'  on 
thesuttjfict* 

"  The  first  notice  of  it,  as  far  as  we  can 
find,  is  in  a  letter  from  Gkineial  Armstrong  to 
Mr.  Smith,  our  secietary  of  state,  of  January 
28th,  1810,  in  which  he  details  a  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  Count  Champagny,  the 
French  minister.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Armstrong 
refers  to  a  letter  of  I>eoember  1st,  1809,  from 
)Ir.  Smith  to  himself,  wkieh  has  never  been  pub^ 
hsksiy  in  which  he  is  directed  to  demand  of 
France-— lf%«M«r,  if  Cheat  BfUam  revoked  her 
bMuides  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  decree  commonly 
taOed  the  Berlin  Decree,  His  Majesty^  Emperor 
woM  consent  to  revoke  that  decree  f"  To  which 
the  Emperor,  falling  into  the  views  of  our  gov- 
enunent,  and  foreseeing  the  snare  which  would 
be  laid  for  Great  Britain,  insomuch  as,  if  she 
consented  to  repeal  said  orders,  it  would  be  an 
admission  that  she  had  been  the  aggressor  upon 
neatral  eonmieroe,  and  further,  it  would  be  an 
admisnon  that  she  had  no  right  to  exert  h^r 
<mlf  force,  her  maritime  power,  for  the  coercion 
of  her  enemy,  replied  "  ITuU  the  only  condition 
requireifor  the  revoeatian  of  the  decree  of  BerUn, 
«^  he  apremous  revocation  by  Great  Britain  of 
her  hlockades  of  France,  or  ports  of  France,  of  a 
dute  anUefioT  to  the  aforesaid  decreed* 

"  So  ftr  the  plot  went  on  prosperously;  and 
if  Great  Britain  had  ftiUen  into  the  project,  it 
woold  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  prevent- 
ing any  ftiture  blockades  of  even  sin^e .  ports 
of  France,  in  which  armaments  for  her  destruc- 
tion, or  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
shoold  be  formed ;  and  she  would  have  relin- 
<{aiilMl  to  an  enemy,  whom  she  cannot  attack 


sufficienily  examined  this  onrions  oase,  they 
may  attach  what  force  they  think  is  dae  to 
the  only  observation  we  intend  to  add  to  this 
head,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Madison—it  has  bem 
asserted — sent  out  a  oopy  of  his  war  moeeage 
to  Franoe,  in  the  Wasp  ;  and  that  this  is  not 
the  only  oiroumetance  whioh  aflbrds  reason 
for  believing  that  Fianoe  for  some  time  be* 


upon  the  continent  on  equal  terms,  the  only 
weapons  which  God  and  her  own  valour  had 
placed  within  her  power.*' 

The  next  step  was  to  tiansmiit  this  prcdeet 
for  swindling  Great  Britabi  out  of  her  maritime 
rights  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister 
in  London,  who  accordingly  demanded  of  Lord 
Wellesley  *■  whether  Great  Britain  considered 
any,  and  if  any,  what  blockades  of  the  French 
coast,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  Deeree,. 
in  force?'  Lord  Wellesley  briefly  answered, 
that  *  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  eomprs- 
hended  in  the  Order  of  Council  of  Januaiy, 
1807,  which  was  yet  in  force.'  A  month  after- 
wards, 7th  March,  1810,  Mr.  Pinckney  again 
asked  *  whether  the  order  of  May,  1806,  was 
merged  in  that  of  Januaiy,  1807  V  to  which 
Lord  Wellesley  replied  *  that  it  was  compre- 
hended under  the  more  extensive  osdera  of 
Januaiy,  1807.' 

Mr.  Pinckney,  though  not  quite  satisfied 
with  Lord  Wellesley's  answers,  wrote  to  Gene- 
ral Armstrong,  *  ^at  the  inference  fh>m  them 
was,  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1800,  is  virtu- 
aUy  at  an  end,  being  merged  and  comprehended 
in  an  Order  of  Council  ishued  after  the  date  of 
the  Beriin  Decree.'  This  inference,  however, 
did  not  suit  any  of  the  intriguing  peoties ;  an(f 
General  Armstrong  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ruffle  the  repose  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  by  submitting  the  point  to 
M.  Champagny ;  at  least  nothing  farUier  ap- 
pears till  the  extraordinary  letter  of  the  Duo 
de  Cadore,  in  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees are  premised  to  be  repMed,  provided 
Great  Britain  will  repeal  her  orders,  and  *  re- 
nounce her  princ^les  of  blockade  which  she 
wishes  to  establish :' — *  terms,'  says  the  Farm- 
er, '  which  every  nmn  will  perceive  might  be 
construed  to  amount  to  the  surrender  of  aU  her 
maritime  rights.' 

"  That  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
between  our  cabinet  and  that  of  France,  that 
Great  Britain  should  be  required  to  annul  her 
blockades  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Beriin  D^ 
cree,  and  that  this  suggestion  first  came  firom 
our  cabinet,  will  appear  from  the  two  fbllow- 
ing  extracts  of  letters  from  our  secretary  Smith, 
to  Mr.  Pinckney ;  the  one  is  dated  in  July, 
181.0,  in  which  he  says,  **  you  will  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  repeal  must 
necessarUy  include  an  annufanent  of  the  blockade 
of  May,  1806 ;  this  is  the  eaqilaiiatiQn  which 
will  be  given  by  our  minister  at  Paris  to  the 
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fore  knew  that  war  would  be  declared,  whilst 

• 

Qreat  Britain,  the  other  belligerent,  said  to 
be  impartially  treated,  never  suspected  such 
a  thing,  eren  at  the  moment  of  repealing  her 
Orders  in  Council :  for,  although  it  evinced 
strange  insensibility  to  the  lowering  por- 
tents of  the  future,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  arising  from 
those  Orders,  was  never  once  alluded  to  by 
those  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  spoke  against  them  in  the  debate  of 
June,  1812 ;  still,  that  very  insensibility  to 
transatlantic  presages  shows,  in  the>  strong- 
est manner,  how  little  the  catastrophe  of 
war*  with  the  United  States  was  anticipated 


French  government,  m  ease  it  shail  then  be  re- 
quired." It  seems  it  had  not  thm  bbkn  requir- 
ed by  France. 

<*  That  this  waa  a  concerted  thing  is  appa- 
rent, firom  another  clause  of  the  same  letter,  in 
wmch  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  "  should  Great 
Britain  not  withdraw  aU  her  previous  partial 
blockades,  it  is  probable  that  France  will  draw 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  issue  on 
the  legality  of  euch  blockades  (that  is,  all  par- 
tiflJ  blockades)  by  acceding  to  the  act  in  Con- 
gress, on  eondiiion  that  the  re^feal  of  the  blockade 
ehall  accompany  that  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

«  Within  one  month  after  these  despatches 
arrived  in  France,  Buonaparte  did  bring  us  to 
issue  with  Great  Britain  on  this  vert/ point ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Madison  was  no  prophet,  because  it  was 
he  who  first  suggested  the  thought  to  Arm- 
strong, and  Armstrong  to  the  ingenious  cabinet 
of  St  Cloud.  **  In  conformity  to  your  sugges- 
tions^ in  your  letter  of  December  1st,  1809," 
(says  General  ^irmstrong  to  Mr.  Smith,)  <*  I 
demanded  whether,  if  Great  Britain  revoked 
her  decrees  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin 
decree,  his  Miyesty  would  consent  to  revoke 
that  decree." 

After  this  clear  exposition,  we  think  that 
no  reasonable  being  can  entertain  any  doubts 
of  Mr.  Madison*s  intrigues  with  France. 

*  The  following  quotations  from  the  debates 
in  the  House  or  Commons,  will  show  the 
good  feeling  towards  the  United  States  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  England : — 

Whilst  this  political  ferment  was  agitating 
the  different  parties  of  candidates  for  ministerial 
power,  the  examinations  m  reference  to  the  ef- 
feots  of  the  Orders  in  Council  upon  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests  in  the  kingdom 
were  going  on  with  little  interruption  in  both 
houses  of  pariiament.  A  vast  mass  of  eridence 
being  at  length  collected,  Mr.  Brougham,  on 


by  Great  Britain,  five  days  afterf  Congress 
had  signed  and  sealed  the  warrant  for  Uie 
unnatural  strife. 


June  16th,  brought  the  matter  for  final  dednoQ 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  began  his 
speech  withobsenring,  that  the  question,  thou^ 
of  unexampled  interest,  was  one  of  little  intri- 
cacy. Its  points  were  few  in  number,  and  in- 
volved in  no  obscurity  or  doubt.  At  a  distance, 
indeed,  there  appeared  a  great  mass  of  details, 
and  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  folios  of  evidenee, 
together  with  the  papers  and  petitions  with 
which  the  table  was  covered,  might  cause  the 
subjects  to  appear  vast  and  complicated;  yet  he 
did  not  doubt  in  a  short  time  to  conrince  his 
hearers  that  there  has  seldom  been  one  of  a 
public  nature  brought  before  that  house  through 
which  the  path  was  shorter,  or  led  to  a  more 
obvious  decision. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  took  a  general 
survey  of  the  severe  distress  which  was  now 
pressing  upon  so  many  thousands  of  our  indus- 
trious fellow-subjects,  proved  not  only  by  their 
petitions,  but  by  the  numerous  schemes  and  de- 
vices which  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  remedy 
for  the  erils  caused  by  the  suppression  of  their 
accustomed  sources  of  employment.  He  re- 
minded  the  house  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
inquiry.  Above  a  hundred  witnesses  had  been 
examined  from  more  than  thirty  of  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  districts.  Among 
all  these  there  was  only  one  single  witness  who 
hesitated  in  admitting  the  dreadful  amount  of 
the  present  distresses ;  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
the  clothing  trade  of  Yorkshire,  the  districtB  of 
the  cotton  trade,  all  deeply  participated  in  them. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  proofs  by  which  this 
eridence  was  mef  on  the  other  side  of  the  house; 
and  took  into  consideration  the  entries  in  the 
Custom-house  books,  and  the  substitutes  and 
new  channels  of  commerce  said  to  compensate 
for  those  that  are  closed.  He  next  touched 
upon  the  topic  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  de- 
fenders of  tiie  Orders  in  Council,  that  of  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  asserting  our  maritime  rights ;  and 
he  maintained  that  every  right  may  safely  be 
waved  or  abandoned  for  reasons  of  expediency, 
to  be  resumed  when  those  reasons  oease.  He 
lastly,  dwelt  upon  the  great  importance  of  the 
American  market  to  the  goods  produced  in  this 
country,  and  the  danger  of  accustoming  the 
Americans  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  and 
manufacture  for  themselves.  After  a  long  and 
eloquent  harangue  on  these  and  other  connected 
subjects,  Mr.  B.  concluded  with  the  following 
motion : — 


f  The  dehate  in  Parliament  took  place  on 
the  28rd  June ;  the  Declaration  of  War  passed 
on  the  18th. 
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It  is  I  melancholj  reflection,  that  before  the 
ooirard  inarch  of  the  cirilizer,  the  savage 
disappears  like  snovr  before  the  summer  sun/ 
that,  they  are  so  antagonistic,  instead  of 
mutually  leading  vigour  and  intelligence,  the 
animal  sinks  before  the  mental,  and  that,  not 
by  its  direct  operation,  but  by  the  extraneous 
force  it  imparts  to  the  same  animal  development 
in  others,  it  gives  it  for  the  time  the  mastery, 
to  be  displaced  in  its  turn  by  that  from  which 
it  received  its  power.  Thus  the  white  man  in 
teaching  the  redskin  the  wants  of  civilization, 
opened  also  a  market  for  its  luxuries,  and,  with 
the  introduction  of  artificial  wants,  engrafted 
civilization  and  its  fruits  on  nature,  whilst 
having  engrossed  the  profits  of  Indian  labor, 
the  descendant  of  the  squatter  and  emigrant 
occupy  that  soil  which  should  have  yielded  its 
produce  to  the  aboriginal,  and  thus  oppressed 
by  the  arts,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace,  the 
Indian  sinks  overwhelmed  in  the  flood.  Yet  is 
this  reflection  modified  and  softened  not  only 
by  general  but  also  by  particular  effects  as 
well  for,  though  the  nations  which  had  reigned 
undisturbed  lords  over  the  land  are  disappear- 
ing, the  scarce  perceived  amalgamation  of  their 
races  has  frequently  resulted  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  descendant  of  the  aborigines, 
and  ipany  occupy  places  of  honor  and  trust 
among  the  abodes  of  civilization,  whose  fathers 
dwelt  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

This  Is  a  source  of  consolation  when  memory 
recalls  the  extinct  races  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  America,  the  glory  of  her  forests  and  wastes, 
when  in  traditionary  recollections,  we  hear 
again  the  sweet  dove  like  sounds  which 
floated  softly  round  the  council  fires  of  the 
chivalric  Delawares.  The  mill  and  the  factory 
of  the  white  man  may  be  less  picturesque  than 
the  deer  skin  lodge  of  the  red :  the  smoky 
steamer,  as,  parting  she  cleaves  our  lakes  or 
rivers,  less  in  harmony  with  their  features, 
than  the  undulations  of  the  buoyant  canoe : 
the  clearing  less  grateful  to  the  eye  than  the 
woodland  glades :  the  whirl  of  the  iron  road, 
than  the  forest  trail ;  but  the  perfection  to 
which  they  lead,  the  bright  day  of  peace  and 
love,  of  which  they  are  the  harbingers — ^though 
but  faintly  discernible  in  the  long  perspective 
of  years  to  come,  is  too  pregnant  with  the 
happiness  of  the  human  racei  and  the  glory  of 
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the  Deity,  to  leave  any  serious  pain  upon  the 
mind  which  looks  forward  to  it 

No  where,  perhaps,  has  the  white  man 
produced  more  striking  changes  than  along  the 
precipitous  shores  (we  may  not  call  them 
banks)  of  the  mighty  Niagara,  and  should  the 
reader  but  in  imagination  transport  himself  to 
where  the  great  northern  *' Father  of  the 
Floods*^  rolls  his  waves  along,somesuch  picture 
as  the  following  will  doubtless  riiie  in  fancy's 
glass.  His  mind  has  reverted  to  t|i^  time  ere 
the  sylvan  abode  of  the  aboriginal  -had  been 
disturbed  by  the  foot  of  his  white  brother,  .when 
opposing  tribes  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  possession  of  hunting-grounds,  presenting 
advantages  superior  to  those  they  already 
occupied  ;  and  aflcr  one  of  these  encounters 
he  sees  a  vanquished  chiefj  Man-na-qua,  bound 
and  led  by  his  cnptors  to  their  encampment| 
not  far  from  the  gigantic  leap  of  the  mighty 
stream.  It  was  ever  a  great  and  honorable 
feat  to  take  captive  a  chief,  for  nobility  with 
the  Indian  is  strength  of  artn  and  fearlessness 
of  danger,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe  was  ever 
foremost  in  the  field  and  in  the  chase.  Man« 
na-qua,  then,  the  terror  of  all  his  foes,  the 
pride  of  all  his  friends,  a  captive,  and  fettered, 
is  doomed  to  die  a  painful  and  lingering  death, 
his  enemies  treat  him  with  that  respect  that 
the  prestige  of  a  renowned  name  always  com- 
mands, but  securely  is  he  bound  and  closely 
is  he  watched,  lest  the  tribe  should  be  dis- 
graced by  his  escape.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
an  Indian  acts  traitorously  towards  his  fiiends, 
but  they  always  seek  to  return  a  kindness. 
So  it  was  with  the  boy,  Po-wen-a-go.  The 
brave  Man-na-qua  had  generously  spared  his 
life  in  their  last  engagement,  for  he  warred 
not  he  thought  with  women  or  boys,  but  ho 
told  not  Po-wen-a-go  why  he  spared  him,  and 
happily  for  him  it  was  that  he  did  not  so,  for 
already  had  Po-wen-a-go  devised  a  scheme  for 
his  eso^e,  waiting  only  for  darimess  to  put  it 
into  execution.  Night  came  on,  and  dark 
masses  of  cloud  hung  about  the  heavens  stri- 
ving to  obscure  the  beams  of  the  moon,  (fortu- 
nately for  Po-wen-a-go*s  plans,  in  her  last  quar- 
ter) and  shrouding  her  gradually  sinking  orb 
m  their  dusky  mantle,  as  if  in  league  with  the 
envious  stars,  the  watchers  of  earth*  Now  it 
was  that  Po-men-a-go  released  id[an-na-qua, 
and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  brilliant 
star  in  the  east,  bade  him,  in  a  whisper,  follow 
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it,  for  it  would  lead  him  to  the  Niagara.* 
Swiftly  Man-na-qua  parted  from  the  boy,  and 
guided  by  the  star,  sought  the  river  the  pas- 
sage of  which  would  place  him  once  more,  a 
free  man,  amongst  his  tribe.  lie  knew  that 
his  escape  would  soon  be  discovered,  and  that 
his  enemies,  with  all  the  instinct  of  the  sleuth 
hound,  would  perseveringly  and  untiringly  fol- 
low him  till  retaken,  did  he  not  quickly  place 
that  swift-flowing  stream  between  himself  and 
danger. 

Wearied  and  exhausted  at  length,  and  with 
difficulty  drawing  his  unwilling  limbs  along, 
yet  he  paused  not,  exerting  to  the  utmost  his 
fast  declining  strength,  and  at  daylight  the 
rising  spray  and  sullen  roar  of  the  great  fall 
indicated  its  position.  Diverging  slightly  to 
the  north  with  rdhewed  hope  and  energy,  he 
continued  his  flight :  another  hour  brought  him 
to  the  whirlpool;  here  he  descended  the 
steep,  rocky  and  craggy  bank  till  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  boiling  and  tossing  waters. 
Still  he  dared  not  rest,  but  followed  the  course 
of  the  rapid  stream  in  hopes  that  he  might,  a 
few  miles  farther  down,  meet  with  some 
friendly  canoe,  or  arrive  at  some  less  swift 
part  of  the  river,  which  would  enable  him  to 
gain  the  opposite  shore.  Breathless,  his 
hands  wounded,  his  Icggins  torn,  his  feet  bare 
and  bleeding,  and  almost  sinking  from  fatigue 
he  yet  toiled  on  another  hour ;  in  his  exhausted 
state  he  could  not  dare  to  swim  the  river,  no 
canoe  was  there  to  lend  its  friendly  aid,  and 
at  length  in  despair,  he  sank  to  the  earth, 
almost  wishing  for  death.  Lulled  by  the 
murmuring  flow  of  water,  and  overcome  by 
exertion,  tired  nature  could  no  longer  resist 
and  ho  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Who  envies  not  the  happy,  grateful  feeling 
that  refreshing  sleep  communicates  to  that 
spirit  and  body-worn  man.  Man-na-qua*8 
sleep  was  deep  indeed,  the  whole  mu.scular 
system  lay  in  repose,  not  a  twitching  of  a 
muscle,  nor  a  restless  movement  of  the  limbs 
oould  be  detected,  but  calmly  as  an  infant  he 
rested.  His  brain,however,that  active  member, 
unduly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  past  few 
hours  still  teemed  with  the  impressions  left  on 
it  by  his  captivity  and  flight,and  he  dreamed : — 

He  thought  he  saw  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the 
garb  of  a  mighty  hunter,  descend  to  the  shore 

*  LitOTAll7 ''  falling  walcf." 


on  which  he  lay,  and  rousing  him,  bid  him 
arise,  for  his  pursuers  were  approaching,  and 
then  he  thought  the  spirit  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  to  the  waters,  which  he  now 
passed,  over  a  structure  reared  as  by  magic, 
whilst  he  saT  his  enemies,  after  a  fniitlo&s 
search  retire.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  speaking 
to  him  foretold  that  the  time  would  arrive  when 
such  a  bridge  would  span  that  flood,  but  that 
it  would  not  be  for  man  to  escape  from  man. 
Man-na-qua !  said  the  spirit,  in  a  little  time  a 
new  race  will  spring  up,  before  whom  your 
race  will  vanish,  as  the  fog  is  dissipated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  will  overspread  this 
whole  continent,  taking  from  you  your  hunting 
grounds,  nay  your  very  identity,  and  driving 
you  to  seek  other  scenes,  but,  to  follow  and 
wrest  them  from  you  also.  Then  it  is  that  they, 
even  as  a  spider  shoots  its  tin}*^  and  frngile 
thread  from  branch  to  branch,  will  bridge  this 
swift  polling  flood  with  threads  spun  from  the 
iron,  and  will  produce  a  structure  airy  as 
the  gossamer  work,  the  insect  weaves  to 
ensnare  its  prey.  Then  will  be  extended  from 
I  bank  to  bank,  almost  floating  in  sBther,  a  way, 
woven  from  a  strong  and  tough  metal,  binding 
them  together,  and  connecting  them,  till  at 
length  the  bridge  be  made  and  two  mighty 
nations  socially  united. 

Man-na-qua,  in  astonishment  demanded  how 
fo  great  a  marvel  could  be  wrought,  and 
desired  to  see  the  wonderful  work  of  the  new 
race.  The  spirit  suddenly  ascending  with  him, 
high  into  the  air,  tells  him  to  look  around,  and 
lol  the  forests,  which  had  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  disappeared;  numerous 
towns  and  villages  dotted  the  spare,  connected 
by  bands  of  iron  over  which  iron  coursers 
breathing  fire  and  smoke  were  rapidly  impelled. 

The  busy  hum  of  man  and  his  work- shops 
reached  his  ear  and  spanning  the  livcr  the 
wondrous  structure  met  his  astonished  gaze. 
Curiously  he  regarded  it,  but  his  astonishment 
turned  to  fear,  when,  in  the  distance  he  saw 
approaching  rapidly,  one  of  the  flamc-bnaf  hing 
monsters,  in  an  instant  it  crossed  the  river, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance,  ^t 
length  he  munnured,  it  is  surely  a  magical 
work  which  thus  bears  the  evil  one,  and 
terrified  at  what  he  saw,  Man-na-qua  xcleased 
his  hold  of  the  spirit  and  fell  tremblingly 
earthward.  In  the  effort  to  save  himself  from 
being  dashed  to  pieces  he  started  and  awoke ; 
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springing  to  his  feet  he  hears  the  cry  of  his 
pursuers,  who  have  just  discovered  him ; 
plunging  into  the  boiling  current,*  he  essays  to 
swim  to  the  opposite  shore,  but  is  swiftly 
carried  down  tho  stream.  His  enemics,reaching 
the  shore,  gaze  on  their  victim  now  far  beyond 
their  vengeance.  Man-na-qua  turning  in  the 
water  towards  his  foes  utters  a  shrill  cry  of 
defiance  and — sinks.  No!  is  borne  away  by 
the  Great  Spirit  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
where  dwell  in  peace  and  joy  his  ancestors. 

Some  such  legend  as  the  above  it  was  which 
doubtless  suggested  to  a  joint  stock  company 
of  Canadians  and  Americans  the  idea  of  con- 
structing the  bridge  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  engraving.    This  bridge  from  point  to 
point  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  its  breadth  is 
twenty  feet     The  whole  briilge  is  suspended 
upon  ten  cables,  five  on  each  side,  which  pass 
over  towers  of  considerable  height  massively 
constructed.  Each  cable  is  twelve  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two 
number  ten  wires,  around  which  is  wrapped 
small  wire  three  times  boiled  in  linseed  oil, 
which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  coat  which 
cannot  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  preserves  the  wires  from  rust  The  cables, 
after  passing  over  the  piers  on  the  banks,  are 
fast  anchored  in  solid  masonry  at  some  dis- 
tance:   The  su.spenders  are  composed  of  eight 
wires  each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet 
ipart    The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  water.      The  'seemingly    fragile    struc- 
ture bends   slightly,  like    ice    beneath    the 
skater,  yet  it  is   considered   jK^rfectly  safe, 
and  capable  of  supporting  any  weight  that  is 
likely  to  be,  at  any  one  time,  on  it     Nothing 
can  surpass  in    grandeur  or  sublimity  the 
scenery  which  is  presented  to  the  tourist's 
gtze  in  a  trip  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River  to  the  falls.     We  reserve,  however,  the 
description  of  this  soul-engrossing  excursion 
for  the  fine  view  of  the  Falls  which  in  a  future 
number  we  shall  present  to  our  readers. 

On  the  right  of  our  engraving  is  BrocVs 
Monument^ f  and  in  the  extreme  distance  on 


*  The  river,  at  the  point,  owing  to  the  swiAnest  of  the 
caneui,  pretenu  the  appearance  of  boiling  waier. 

t  Geaeral  Brock  was  bieutenant-Govemor  of  Umier 
Ctiuda.  Tke  Legivlalare  of  ibat  Province  caust^a  a 
■oamoent  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  heighu 
■etr  the  spot  where  lie  fell,  on  the  memoraUe  morning 
«f  ilM  laih  of  October,  IStS.  It  is  in  a  oosition  so  eteva- 
M,  thsi  it  nsf  bo  seen  ai  pmmsneariy  htiy  mUes  distant. 
Thi  iiwiiniaai  m  eoastractad  of  frae  siotw,    Tho  baia 


the  American  side,  may  be  distinguished  an 
observatory.  Quecnston  is  a  small  villago 
containing  some  three  hundred  inhabitants. 


THE  TWO  DAWNS. 


Of  old  when  earth  from  chaos  dread, 

Like  infant  from  the  marriage-bed 

Of  the  Creator  and  his  bride, 

Eternal  nature  dei6ed, 

Tet  slumbered  in  eternal  sleep. 

And  silence  bound  the  ghostly  deep : 

GoJ,  the  primoBval  gloom  awoke. 

And  echoes  new-born  voices  spoke. 

Irradiating  that  deep  night 

The  word  went  forth-— ^'  Let  there  be  light  I" 

Then  light  uprising  like  the  day, 

The  veil  of  chaos  rent  away. 

And  struggling  in  creation's  throes 

A  world  of  virgin  life  arose. 

The  ocean  heaved  to  kiss  the  sky. 

And  hill  to  mountain  gave  reply ; 

The  little  streams  unfettered  fiew 

In  joyous  songs  the  valleys  through ; 

The  hoary  rocks  by  earthquakes  rent, 

Their  frowning  brows  in  smiles  unbent, 

And  each  responsive  mountain  height 

Rolled  back  the  sound — "  Let  there  be  light  I** 

Twas  light !—  And  He  who  understood 

All  harmony,  pronounced  it  good. 

And  such  are  all^am  I,  since  first 

From  out  that  sleeping  ocean  burst 

This  form  of  clay  with  spirit  rife, 

A  new  creation  born  tp  life, 

From  those  unfathomed  depths  which  flow 

Still  darkly  round  me  as  I  go  1 

As  yet  upon  the  waters  brown 

The  night  of  chaos  settles  down ; 

Nor  can  I  the  Light-Giver  trace 

Who  move4  upon  the  waters'  face : 

But  He  is  there,  the  Unbegot, 

There,  though  my  spirit  sees  him  not| 

And  o^er  my  soul's  primeval  sleep 

Now  darkly  moves  as  o'er  the  deep : 

And  tho*  this  formless  void,  the  mind, 

Tet  unenlightened,  wanders  blind, 


which  coTecB  the  vaalt  wherein  repose  the  remains  of 
General  Brock  and  his  Aide-de-Camp,  I<ieal.  Col, 
McDonald,  (who  was  killed  in  the  same  aclinn)  is  iwenly 
feet  square.  The  shaft  rises  one  hundred  and  iwemy-six 
feet  from  the  groand.  A  miscreant  named  Lett,  aueropt^d 
to  destroy  it  ay  gunpowder,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  cC 
April,  1840.  The  key-stone  over  the  door  vru»  throws 
out,  and  the  shaft  was  onokod  nesriy  two-thirdi  of  itt 
height.  s 
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And  midnight  blackness  yeils  the  eye, 
The  second,  spirit-dawn  is  nigh ; 
Where  He  who  at  creation  spoke, 
And  earth*s  long,  dreamy  trances  broke, 
Shall  stand  amid  the  spectral  light, 
And  speak  again — "  Let  there  be  light  l** 

Erro. 


-♦^ 
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No.  VIIL 

8ETTIN0  FORTH,  IltTBR  M.UM.  THX  NOTABLB  LSOCND  OF 
MISS  DS  COy£RLT*S  LAST  WILL  AMD  TESTAMENT. 

Ir  I  attempted  to  give  the  most  minute  abstract 
of  the  evidence  in  the  famous  and  immortal 
cause,  McShuttU  agaiTut  Sumph^  a  dozen 
volumes,  each  as  lustj  as  a  fiimily  Bible, 
would  not  contain  what  should  be  written. 
The  inTestigation  brought  to  light  a  legion  of 
queer  stories  touching  bribing  and  counter- 
bribing,  one  of  which  I  may  recapitulate  in 
this  place,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

During  the  hottest  paroxysm  of  the  canvas- 
fling  fcTer,  Mr.  Caption,  who  acted  as  leading 
agent  for  Sir  John  Sumph,  made  a  cUll  attended 
by  some  of  his  employer's  committee,  upon 
Lachlan  Last  the  shoemaker,  who  being  the 
possesser  of  a  vote  was  as  important  a  person- 
age, for  the  time  being,  as  the  Lord  ProTOst 
"iimself.     "  Weel  Mr.  Last,"  quoth  the  lawyer, 
after  praising  to  the  skies  the  beauty  of  his 
wee  Donald,  (who  by  the  way,  was  gifted  by 
4iature  with  a  clubfoot,and  squinteJ  diabolically 
with  his  solitary  eye.)    "  Weel  Mr.  Last,  as 
your  grandfather  was  a  Prince  Charles  man, 
.and  carried  a  pitch-fork  at  Preston  Pans, 
you'll  surely  support  the  gentry  this  time,  and 
Tote  for  his  honour  Sir  John  ?    Lachlan,  who 
was  always  proud  to  be  reminded  of  the 
.Jacobitism  of  his  ancestors,  looked  gratified  at 
this  address,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not 
help   betraying   a   considerable    amount  of 
sheepish  uneasiness.     Being  pressed  for  a 
response  he  laid  aside  his  Eilmamock  night 
cowl,  and  delving  his  nails  into  the  profundities 
of  his  ocean  of  red  hair  lie  replied  "  Oich ! 
•oich !  Maister  Caption,  she  would  blythely  gie 
her  vote  to  the  Chief  o'  Clan  Sumph,  but  she's 
promised  it  awa  to  the  muckle  weaver  body  I 
Times  are  unco  hard  wi'  her  the  noo,  and 


M<Shuttle  this  blessed  forenoo^i  held  a  sonsy 
twenty  pun  note  before  her  neb,  and  that. 


ye  ken,  was  mair  nor  puir  flesh  an'  bluid 
could  thole!  The  very  smell  o*t  wud  hae 
made  me  pledge  myself  to  Auld  Clootie 
himsel !" 

This  was  rather  a  poser  to  the  man  of 
parchment    Votes,  it  is  true,  in  the  position 
of  the  contest,  at  that  period,  were  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  but  still  twenty  pounds  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  highest  price  which  as  yet 
they  had  brought  in  the  market  of  Dreepdaily. 
At  length  after  cogitating  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Caption  requested,as  a  special  favour, to  see 
the  note  which  had  been  transferred  from  the 
manufacturer  of  muslin  to  the  engenderer  of 
boots  and  shoes.    No  sooner  had  he  got  it 
into  his  hands  than  he  starts  up  in  a  perfect 
extacy  of  rage  and   indignation,    "Oh  the 
surpassing  wickedness  of  mankind  I" — ^yelled 
out  th^  lawyer,  "  many  a  rascally  trick  have 
I  met  with  in  my  day,  but  of  a  verity  this 
immeasurably  exceeds  them  alL     To  think  of 
that  land-louping  weaver  thus  attempting  to 
defraud  a  confiding  Christian,  and  what  is 
more  a  freeholder  of  this  Burgh  I    A  tar  barrel 
would  be  too  gentle  a  doom  for  the  miscreant" 
So  soon  as  the  alarmed  Heelandman  conld 
get  in  a  word,  he  craved  to  be  indoctrinated 
touching  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him. 
"  Why  man,"  exclaimed  the  excited  agent, 
**  this  note  is  not  worth  a  brass  farthing!    It 
is  a  forgery,  as  palpable  a  forgery  as  ever  I 
clapped  an  eye  on,  and  legions  of  them  haTe 
passed  through  my  hand  I  But,by  the  wisdom- 
tooth  of  King  Crispin,  its  race  of  wickedness 
is  run  now !    Never  more  will  it  impose  upon 
a   confiding   community."    So    saying,  the 
virtuous  Caption  tore  the  delinquent  document 
into  four  pieces,  and  cast  them  behind  his 
back. 

"  But  Lachlan,"  he  continued,  "I  shall  take 
care  that  you  shall  be  no  loser  by  the  fraad 
which  I  have  so  providentially  discovered 
Here  are  twenty  guineas,  each  of  them  sound 
as  when  it  left  the  mint  Take  them  my 
esteemed  friend,  and  if  you  will  vote  for  Sir 
John  Sumph,  good  and  well,  if  not  you  are 
still  welcome  to  the  money.  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  a  Highland  gentleman  imposed  upon." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  tbit 
Lachlan  pledged  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
benevolent  and  noble-minded  lawyer ;  and  not 
only  80^  but  swore  by  the  bagpipes  of  Ossitn 
that  he  would,  at  the  first  convenient  opporta- 
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Difc 7  gire  the  weaver  a  taste  of  his  awl  by  way 
of  admonishmeDt  not  to  play  tricks  upon 
tnrellers  again.  This  vow  Mr.  Last  redeemed 
to  the  letter,  a  few  days  after,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  McShuttle  could  not  sit 
down  with  comfort  upon  the  most  easy  chair, 
during  the  currency  of  the  ensuing  six 
months  1 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  before 
leaving  the  shop  of  the  Celt,  Mr.  Caption 
carefully  collected  the  fragments  of  the  dis- 
honoured bill,  and  deposited  the  same  in  his 
pocket-book.  "This  is  a  matter"  said  he 
"  which  the  Procurator  Fiscal  must  look  after, 
and  I  must  k^ep  the  bits  of  the  note  as  evi- 
dence against  the  vile  traitor.*' 

By  some  casualty  or  another,  no  criminal 
charge  was  ever  preferred  against  McShuttle, 
but  in  the  course  of  that  week  the  lawyer 
presented  a  twenty  pound  note  to  the  Dreep- 
daily  branch  of  the  Ayr  bank,  and  received 
change  promptly  for  the  same.  Though  the 
bill  bore  evidence  of  having  met  with  some 
rough  usage,  being  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  keep  its  dismembered  limbs  together, 
the  cashier  pronounced  it  to  be  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  receive  thousands  of  a  similar  description. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story 
vasthat  after  the  election  Mr.  Caption  boasted 
that  LachUn*s  vote  had  not  cost  Sir  John 
a  bawbee.  How  this  declaration  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  payment  of  the  guineas, 
which  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  wiser 
heads  than  mine,  must  find  out  The  mystery 
is  immeasurably  too  profound  for  my  slender 
wits  to  fathom. 

Sharp  as  a  newly  honed  razor  was  the 
advocate  (or  counsel  as  the  English  say)  who 
conducted  the  case  for  Sir  John  Suraph  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee,  but  oh !  he  was 
a  black  and  grewsome-looking  tyke !  Such 
another  nose  I  never  beheld  on  the  face  of 
mortal  man,  as  that  which  projected  firom  the 
frontispiece  of  brother  Broom,  for  so  was  my 
gentleman  denominated.  To  this  very  day, 
when  I  chance  to  make  an  extra  heavy  supper 
upon  toasted  cheese  and  swipes,  that  super- 
aatural  nose  is  certain  to  visit  my  dreams,  and 
squat  upon  my  breast  like  the  incubus  of 
which  the  dominie  sometimes  speaks. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Councillor 
Broom  was  a  perfect  prodigy  for  devemess.  i 


He  could  turn  the  most  obstinate  and  dogged 
witness  inside  out,  as  the  saying  i^  and  there 
cannot  be  the  ghost  of  a  doubt,  that  to  his 
extraordinary  skill  Sir  John  was  as  much  in- 
debted for  the  success  he  met  with,  as  to  any 
thing  else. 

There  was  a  sprightly  young  lad,  a  clerk  to 
Bouncer  and  Brass,  the  Solicitors  to  the  head 
of  the  Sumph  dynasty,  who  sometimes  used 
to  visit  Mr.  Paumie  and  myself  of  an  evening 
at  our  quarters  in  Fumiyals  Inn,  to  eat  an 
oyster,  and  maybe  discuss  a  toothful  of  gin 
toddy.  Quentin  QuQl — ^for  so  was  our  friend 
named — was  a  perfect  dungeon  of  information, 
seeming  to  know  every  body  and  everythmg. 
From  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  bang^ 
man,  he  was  conversant  with  the  history  of 
every  man  of  note  in  London,  and  he  told  his 
cracks  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that  it  was  % 
greater  diversion  to  listen  to  him  than  to  seo 
a  play  or  an  execution. 

One  night  when  Quentin  favoured  us  with 
his  company,  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn 
upon  Master  Broom.  "  Aye,"  said  Quill  "  he 
is  one  of  the  most  rising  men  at  the  bar,  is 
Harry,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lucky  hit 
which  he  once  made  at  York,  he  might  at  this 
moment  have  been  as  poor  and  unknown  as 
your  humble  servant  to  command  I" 

Mr.  Paumie  having  expressed  a  curiosity  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  the  hit  in  question, 
Quinten  drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper  from  his 
coat  pocket  "  The  truth  is  "  said  he  "  that  I 
jotted  down  the  story  as  an  article  for  the 
GentlemarCs  Magazine^  but  the  editor,  old 
Syhanus  Urhan^  of  whom  you  may  have  heard, 
must  be  fiist  getting  into  his  dotage,seeing  that 
he  rejected  the  affair  as  being  unsuited  to  the 
gravity  of  his  pages.  It  was  only  this  after- 
noon that  I  received  back  the  slighted  con- 
tribution, and  here  it  is  very  much  at  your 
devotion.  The  leading  fiicts,  I  can  assure  you 
are  strictly  true,  so  that  it  possesses  the  merit 
of  verity,  ifdevoid  of  every  other  recommenda- 
tion." 

With  many  thanks,  the  Dominie  received 
the  manuscript,and  having  wiped  and  adjusted 
his  specs,  read  what  follows  in  a  sonorous  and 
emphatic  tone. 
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A  TALE  OF  YORK   ASSIZES. 

"  A  Daniel  come  lo  judgment  I  yea  a  Daniel  t" 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  was  a  fine  autumnal  morning,  the  precise 
epoch  of  which  we  cannot  fix,  seeing  that  like 
the  respected  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  we 
keep  but  an  indifferent  "  note  of  time^^^  that 
their  honors  the  judges,  entered  the  fair  city 
of  York  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
jail,  and  obligingly  settling  disputes  between 
contending  neighbors. 

Leaving  the  procession  to  find  its  way  to 
the  castle,  half  smothered  with  dust,  and 
wholly  deafened  by  the  music,  so-called,  of  a 
brace  of  broken-winded  trumpeters,  let  us 
conduct  the  reader  to  the  place  of  trial,  apd 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  personages 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  investiga- 
tion about  to  take  place. 

On  yonder  bench,  beneath  the  oriel  window, 
you  observe  a  sightly  young  couple,  attired  in 
the  sombre-hued  raiment  which  indicates  the 
recent  decease  of  a  near  relative,  or  beloved 
friend. 

Their  names  (we  copy  from  the  record  of 
the  proceedings)  are  Hubert  Howard,  gentle- 
man, and  Maude  Howard,  spinster ;  bearing 
the  relationship  of  cousins-german,  and.  aged, 
Hubert  aforesaid,  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
said  Maude,  seventeen  summers  or  thereby, 
be  the  same  more  or  less.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  more  overly  specific  in  the  age  of  a  lady, 
than  in  that  of  a  gift  horse. 

But  we  must  proceed  a  little  faster  with  our 
preliminary  explanation,  else  the  Court  will  be 
constituted  before  we  have  said  our  say.    The 
Howards  were  orphans  about  as  little  burd<yjed 
with  lucre  as  a  mendicant  who  has  newly 
commenced  business,  and  their  whole  depend - 
ance  for  the  future  lay  upon  a  maiden  aunt, 
Miss  Griselda  De  Coverly,  whose  bank  account 
was  more  attractive  than  her  personal  charms. 
Her  only  surviving  relatives  were  the  couple 
above  mentioned,  and  she  had  even  led  them 
to  believe  that  when  she  had  ^'•hopped  this 
mortal  twig^^  as  Shakspeare  says,  or  at  least 
might  have  said,  their  names  would  occupy  a 
prominent  position,  in  a  certain  interesting 
document,  which  need  not  be  morespecificall}'^ 
condescended  upon.    So  the  lovers,  for  lovers 
they  were  as  well  as  cousins,  continued  to 
dwell  with  the  venerable  Grizelda,  hating  no 
anxious  thought  about  anything  save  the  day 


when  a  plain  gold  ring  would  perform  certain 
evolutions  in  the  Minster  of  York  to  wit 

About  a  twelve  month  preceding  the  period 
of  which  we  now  treat,  it  so  chanced  that 
the  virtuous  DeCoverly  had  a  grievous  felling 
out  with  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral, 
who  for  half  a  century  h*fl  been  one  of  her 
choicest  bosom  friends.  The  bone  of  contention 
was  too  minute  for  history  to  take  the  trouble 
of  recording,  relating,  we  may  barely  hint,  to 
the  propriety  of  a  ceitJ|in  trump  in  a  hand  of 
whist  Microscopic,  however,  as  was  the  cause 
of  the  feud,  its  consequences  were  of  ealamitous 
magnitude,  inasmuch  as  the  offended  Grizelda, 
from  being  an-out-and-out  supporter  of  church 
and  state,   and  of   ** things  as  they  were" 
became  from  that  moment  translated  into  a 
zealous  advocate  of  "  the  rights  of  man.'^  The 
offending  canon  was  tory  to  the  backbone,  and 
consequently  his  fair  adversary  was  determined 
to  pitch  her  tent  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
his  as  possible.    From  henceforth  she  avowed 
her  sympathy  with  the  angelic  cut-throats  of 
France,  and  wore  a  brooch  shaped  after  the 
similitude  of  that  ingenious  machine  which 
advanced  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood 
by  chopping  off  the  craniums  of  its  opponents ! 
At  this  period,  the  leading  ^* friend  of  the 
people "  in  York,  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Iscariot 
Scroudger — the  very  peculiar-looking  gentle- 
man who  is  seated  opposite  to  you— just  in 
van  of  the  jury-box!     We  think  you  will 
agree  with  us,  honest  reader,  that  Nature  has 
turned  out  more  sightly  productions  from  her 
workshop.     The  fact  of  his  hair  being  of  a 
sandy  red,  admits  but  of  slender  aipimenta- 
tion.    The  ground  for  debate  as  to  whether 
he  "  hohs  two  ways  for  Sunday  ^ — as  the 
vulgar  describe  an  optical  tortuosity — ^is  quite 
as  limited.    And  that  his  nose  comes  undir 
the  category  of  "ant^J,"  may  safely  be  as- 
serted with  the  confidence  of  an  axiom! 

If,  leaving  the  outer  man,  we  extend  our 
researches  to  the  inner,  the  harmony  of  the 
picture  will  stand  little  risk  of  being  destroyed. 
Jeremiah  was  as  ungainly  in  mind  as  in  body 
— and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  (as  who  doubts  that 
they  are  ?)  took  on  every  occasion  a  special 
and  affectionate  care  of  the  mystical  nnm^'er 
oney — ^never  standing  on  ceremony  when  the 
aggrandisement  of  that  beloved  numeral  was 
concerned. 

To  hasten  on  with  our  tale  (as  we  fimcy  we 
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hear  the  screaming  of  the  judicial  trumpets) 
iliss  DeCoverly,  ere  long,  was  as  intimate  with 
Mr.  Jeremiah  as  sprcarlin  butter  is  with  the 
bread  to  which  it  is  wedd.  d.  She  made  a 
point  (rheumatism  and  the  weather  permit- 
ting) of  attending,  pilgrim-like,  at  the  various 
shnncs,  where  he  held  forth  on  the  enormities 
of  cro^Ti-thatched  despotism ;  and  her  name 
unfailingly  appeared  at  the  top  of  all  the 
subscription  papers  which  the  bcncTolent 
iScroudger  originated,  in  aid  of  schemes  for 
the  uprooting  of  thrones^  and  giving  every- 
thing to  everybody. 

A  termination,  however,  was  speedily  to 
happen  to  the  excellent  Grizclda^s  philan- 
thropic career.  Qoing  out  one  moist  evening 
to  attend  a  prelection  of  her  favourite,  com- 
mendatory of  the  strike  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  against  their 
aristocratic  employers,  the  damp  seized  upon 
her  feet,  and  progressing  from  her  feet  to  her 
chest,  fairly  ^ored  her — ^asUomcr  touchingly 
expresses  it  She  took  to  her  couch,  from 
which  she  was  never  destined  to  rise,  till  in- 
folded in  the  mercenary  arms  of  Hercules 
Hatchment,  the  undertaker.  Well  and  kindly 
did  the  orphan  cousins  minister  to  the  re- 
quii*emcnts  of  their  expiring  relative.  Every- 
thing that  unexperienced  affection  could  sug- 
gest, was  performed  on  their  part,  to  sooth 
and  cheer  her  &st-fleeting  moments — but  all 
m  vain.  Ere  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  the 
^^  uell-plumed  Aear««"  conveyed  the  mortal 
remains  of  Grizelda  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Dc  Coverlys,  where  a  ponderous  tablet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  plethoric  cherub,  spoke  as  if  all 
virtue  and  goodness  had  absconded  from  our 
planet  at  her  decease. 

We  should  have  narrated  that  during  the 
confinement  of  the  spinster,  Mr.  Scroudger 
was  ultra-officious  in  his  devoirs  ;  and  oRen 
did  he  implore  the  worn-out  Howards  to 
snatch  a  brief  repose  whilst  he  kept  watch 
and  ward  beside  their  departing  relative.  His 
devotion,  indeed,  was  beyond  all  praise,  being 
so  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested. 

This  latter  fact — his  disinterestedness  to 
wit — was  substantiated  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  cavil,  on  the  day  when  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  the  defunct  was  read.  That  docu- 
ment— ^60  interesting  amidst  all  its  prosaic 
repetitions — after  devising  one  hundred  pounds 
upon  each  of  the  aforc-namcd  Hci'bert  and 


Maude  Howard,  directed  that  the  residue  of 
her  means  and  estate  should  be  paid  over  to 
her  much-esteemed  and  dearly -beloved  friend, 
Jeremiah  Iscariot  Scroudger,  to  be  by  him 
disbursed,  as  his  judgment  might  dictate,  in 
aid  of  suffering  insurgents  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Now,  though  no  one  expressed  more  utter 
amazement  at  this  result  than  the  self-denying 
Scroudger,  such  is  the  ingrained  depravity 
of  human  nature,  that  there  were  not  lacking 
many  who  unblushingly  affirmed  that  there 
was  more  than  met  the  eye  in  the  affair. 
Nay,  certain  unbridled  tongues  were  found 
who  hesitated  not  to  insinuate  that  the  will 
would  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  jury.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  document  was  not  prepared 
by  the  wonted  solicitor  of  the  departed,  but 
by  Flaw  OTox,  a  Hibernian  tool  of  the  gifted 
Scoudger.  Nay,  more,  Timothy  Text,  a 
short-sighted  writing-master,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  depone,  upon  oath,  that  the 
leading  signature  attached  to  the  questioned 
instrument  was  the  autograph  of  the  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  any  one 
in  short,  except  that  of  the  never-enough-to- 
be -lamented  Grizelda  De.Coverly. 

Fortified  by  these  opinions  and  conjectures, 
a  committee  was  speedily  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  will,  in 
behalf  of  the  orphan  heirs  at  law. 

Thus,  most  debonair  reader,  we  have  in- 
structed you  in  the  preliminary  facts  of  the 
case,  which,  on  a  certain  genial  autumnal 
morning,  was  to  exercise  the  wit  of  twelve 
good  men,  and  true,  hailing  from  the  ancient 
County  of  York. 

The  court  was  constituted  in  due  and  or- 
thodox form.  That  is  to  say,  the  judges  had 
gigantic  bouquets  of  flowers  placed  before  each 
of  them.  The  pursy  high  sheriff  disposed  his 
cushion,  so  that  he  could  slumber  in  peace, 
and  dream  of  the  next  coursing  match.  The 
trumpeters  adjourned  to  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes, to  moisten  their  over-dried  clay.  The 
usher  prepared  to  impress  the  restless  clod- 
hoppers with  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  by  dealing  raps  upon  their  pumpkins. 
And  twelve  incorruptible  tailors,  brewers, 
bakers,  and  general  huxtcrs,  were  sworn  to 
do  justice  in  the  cause  about  to  be  tried. 

The  senior  counsel  for  the  orphans  threw 
hopelessly  into  the  shade  the  ancient  reputa* 
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tion  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  by  his  state- 
ment of  the  case.  It  would  hare  roused  the 
indignant  sensibilities  of  a  frozen  turnip  to 
have  listened  to  his  denunciation  of  snakes  in 
the  herbage,  and  wolves  in  the  garmenturc 
of  sheep !  Even  the  somniferous  high  sheriff 
awoke  with  a  start,  as  in  his  wind  up  he 
thumped  poor  Hubert  upon  the  pole,  and  de- 
voted to  the  infernal  gods  Qf  there  were  such 
personages)  all  who  would  seek  to  wrench  the 
patrimony  from  his  unprotected  hand  t 

But,  alas  I  and  alack  a  day !  the  case  for  the 
hapless  plaintiffs  had  little  more  to  recom- 
mend it  than  the  oratorical  nostrum  of  the 
old  heathen  spouter,  viz:  ^^ action!  aeticn! 
action  P^  The  witnesses  who  were  put  into 
the  box  could  say  as  little  to  the  purpose  as 
%the  convict  who  yesterday  pled  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  murder,  could  do  in  answer  to  the 
sonaewhat  needless  question  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  passed  upon  bins.  The 
eTidence  of  the  short-sighted  writing-master 
was  laughed  to  scorn  on  account  of  his  trans- 
parent optical  defects — and  already  the  sore 
persecuted  Scroudger  breathed  finely  in  the 
prospect  of  a  &yourable  verdict  Nay,  he 
even  sported  a  few  extra  groans  at  the  re- 
probacy  of  those  who  had  called  his  &ir  deal- 
ing 80  truculently  in  question. 

The  forlorn  hope  of  the  prosecution  now 
concentrated  upon  what  might  be  elicited 
from  Flaw  O'Fox,  by  the  screw  of  a  thorough 
cross-examination.  Here,  however,  as  before, 
their  hopes  were  destined  to  be  blighted,  root 
and  branch.  The  Milesean  attorney  was 
bomb-proof  against  the  best-directed  assaults. 
Not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  his  testi- 
mony. Not  a  solitary  trip  did  be  make, 
though  the  most  subtle  obstructions  were 
thix>wn  in  his  pathway.  With  all  the  candid 
circumstantiality  of  truth,  the  man  of  red 
tape  detailed  the  instructions  be  had  received 
from  the  departed  Grizelda,  touching  the  dis- 
posal of  her  carnal  dross.  Specifically  did  he 
describe  the  mode  in  which  she  adhibited  her 
virgin  name  to  the  document ;  and  most 
pointedly  did  he  depone  on  his  oath  to  her 
entire  soundness  of  mind,  and  the  knowledge 
which  she  possessed  touching  the  act  which 
she  was  performing.  In  utter  despair  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hooky  Walker  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  aching  brows,  and  oarting  a 
look  of  the  most  intense  chagrin  at  his  junior, 


was  about  to  permit  the  attorney  to  convey 
his^person,  by  a  voluntary  hdbeMcorpui^from 
the  box  where  he  had  been  morally  impaled 
for  the  last  six  hours,  or  thereby. 

•  Now,  the  aforesaid  junior  was  one  of  those 
unlucky  whelps  who,  for  years,  had  pined  in 
vain  for  the  nutritious  bone  of  a  brief;  and  as 
the  present  was  the  primary  treat  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it 

He,  therefore^  requested  0*Fox  to  continue 
in  his  unrestfnl  eminence,  and  taking  up  the 
disputed  Testament,  which  lay  on  the  table» 
1^  miconscious  of  the  pother  it  was  creating^ 
he  scanned  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  per- 
using his  death  warrant  or  contract  of  mar- 
riage. An  OD-Iooker  would  have  predicated 
that  he  was  analyzing  every  hair  stroke,  and 
reducing  the  dot  on  each  /  to  its  native 
chemical-composing  particles,  so  earnestly  did 
he  brood  over  that  sheet  of  stamped  paper. 

At  length,  when  judge,  jurv,  witne^  high 
sheriff,  ushers,  trumpeters  and  the  "  million,** 
had  fiiiriy  parted  company  with  patience,  and 
even  Sergeant  Hooky  Walker  was  casting 
longing  yearnings  after  the  turtle  and  hannch 
of  venison  which  were  to  jfbrm  the  staple  of 
his  vesper  repast  Mr.  Broom  (for  so  was  the 
junior  named)  began  to  open  his  battery  upon 
the  worn-out,  and,  by  this  time,  misanthropical 
O'Fox. 

He  first  plied  htm  with  an  infinitude  of  in- 
terrogatories, each  of  them,  to  all  human  ap- 
prehension, a  thousand  miles,  and  a  hittwh 
removed  from  the  point  at  issue. 

"  At  what  period  of  the  year,  *'  he  enquired, 
amongst  other  things,  *^  was  this  so-called  Tes- 
tament executed  I  '^It  was,'*  whined  out  the 
unctuous  Flaw,  ''in  the  graeious  month  of 
July,  and  a  sweet  and  balmy  day  it  was! 
hum-hum-ho-hum !  "  And  what  hour  was  it  T* 
questioned  Broom,  "  when  the  lamented  ladj 
subscribed  her  name  to  the  deed?**  "Two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  vartin  of  my 
sacred  oath,**  responded  O'Fox,  looking  up* 
wards  as  if  appealing  to  an  angel,  or  tracking 
the  pilgrimage  of  a  spider  athwart  the  ceiling 
of  the  court-house  1  "  Then,  of  course,**  con- 
tinued the  inquisitcM*,  "  there  M'as  no  fire  in 
the  ack-ohamber  at  the  time?"  ** Certainly 
not  !'*  quoth  Flaw, — "  the  day  was  too  warm 
for  such  a  thing,  besides  the  dear  blessed  ladj 
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was  a  trifle  feverish,  and  required  to  be  kept 
IS  cool  as  possible  !** 

"  Where  then,"  demanded  the  junior,  "  did 
you  procure  a  light  wherewith  to  melt  the 
wax  on  which  Miss  DeCoverly  impressed  this 
seal  opposite  to  her  signature?"  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  0*Fox  replied,  "  I,  my- 
self, went  to  the  kitchen,  and  procured  a 
bttrning  candle,  and  brought  it  to  the  sick- 
bed.*' "You  swear  to  this,  do  you?"  "Most 
solemnly  I  swear!  I  remember  my  doing  so 
more  distinctly  than  I  do  anything  else  about 
the  transaction;  and  also  of  giving  the 
departed  saint  her  seal  and  handing  her  the 
wax  on  which  she  made  the  impression !" 

"  That  will  do  so,  ar,"  cried  Broom ;  whilst 
a  flash  of  wild  triumph  lighted  up  his  flashing 
eyes. — "  That  will  do  for  you,  and  for  all  of 
us!  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  shriek, 
fluttering  the  will  before  them  in  trembling 
triumph,  "  mark  well !  there  is  not  an  atom  of 
wax  on  the  deed ;  the  seal  is  imprinted  upon 
a  wafer  I" 


A  fortnight  posterior  to  the  events  we  have 
been  narrating,  Hubert  placed  an  unadorned 
circle  of  gold  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  cousin 
Maude's  left  hand  in  presence  of  their  deceased 
aunt's  ancient  firiend  the  Canon  I  On  leaving 
the  Cathedral,  (where  this  transfer  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  took  place)  the  happy  couple  were 
somewhat  obstructed  in  their  progress  home- 
ward. The  obstacle  was  an  excited  crowd, 
who  were  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by 
pelting  with  eggs,  not  laid  yesterday,  Messrs. 
Scroudger  and  O'Fox,  who  stood  contempla- 
ting their  assailants  through  a  couple  of  tim- 
ber frames,  which  constrained  them  to  receive 
the  somewhat  stale  compliments  without 
flinching. 

When  Mr.  Paumie  had  concluded  the  deli- 
vei7  of  the  above  legend,  Quentin  Quill  called 
for  a  toast  "Here,"  quoth  he,  after  our 
tumblers  had  been  replenished,  "  Here  is  to 
the  health  of  Harry  Broom !  I  should  not 
wonder  but  that  he  comes  to  the  wool-sack  yet ! 
One  thing  is  certiun,  that  he  well  deserves  it !" 
And  the  Dominie  and  the  Barber  both  said 
Amen! 
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1  mpia  torlorum  Inn^^ai^  hid  u  rba  furorea 
SunguiniD  iimocui,  non  satiata^  aluil. 
Snspite  nunc  patria,  fracla  nunc  funeris  auiro, 
Mors  ubi  dira  full  vila  saiusque  paleuu 

[QiuUrain  compoted  for  the  gcUe^  of  a  market  to 
be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
House  at  ParU.^ 

I  WAS  sick — ^sick  unto  death  with  that  long 
agony;  and  when  they  at  length  unbound 
me,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sit,  1  felt  that  my 
senses  were  leaving  me.  The  sentence — the 
dread  sentence  of  death — was  the  last  of  dis- 
tinct accentuation  which  reached  my  ears. 
After  that,  the  sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices 
seemed  merged  in  one  dreamy  indeterminate 
hum.  It  conveyed  to  my  soul  the  idea  of  a 
revolution — perhaps  from  its  association  in 
fancy  with  the  burr  of  a  mill-wheel.  This  only 
for  a  brief  period ;  for  presently  I  heard  no 
more.  Yet,  for  a  while,!  saw;  but  with  how 
terrible  an  exaggeration !  I  saw  the  lips  of 
the  black-robed  judges.  They  appeared  to 
me  white — whiter  than  the  sheet  upon  which 
I  trace  these  words — and  vthin  even  to  gro- 
tesqueness ;  thin  with  the  intcnsitv  of  their 
expression  of  firmness — of  immovable  resolu- 
tion—of stem  contempt  of  human  torture.  I 
saw  that  the  decrees  of  what  to  me  was  Fate, 
were  still  issuing  from  those  lips.  I  saw  them 
writhe  with  a  deadly  locution.  I  saw  them 
fashion  the  syllables  of  my  name ;  and  I  shud- 
dered because  no  sound  succeeded.  I  saw, 
too,  for  a  few  moments  of  delirious  horror,  the 
soft  and  nearly  imperceptible  waving  of  the 
sable  draperies  which  enwrapped  the  v  alls  of 
the  apartment  And  then  my  vision  fell  upon 
the  seven  tall  candlesticks  upon  the  table.  At 
first  they  wore  the  aspect  of  charity,  and 
seemed  white  slender  angels  who  would  save 
me ;  but  then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a  most 
deadly  nausea  over  m}'^  spirit,  and  I  felt  every 
fibre  in  my  frame  thrill  as  if  I  bad  touched 
the  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the  angel 
forms  became  meaningless  spectres, with  heads 
of  flame,  and  I  saw  that  from  them  there  would 
be  no  help.  And  then  there  stole  into  my 
fancy,  like  a  rich  musical  note,  the  thougtit  of 
what  sweet  rest  there  must  be  in  the  grave. 
The  thought  came  gently  and  stealthily,  and 
it  seemed  long  before  it  attained  full  appreci- 
ation; but  just  as  my  spirit  came  at  length 
properly  to  feel  and  entertain  it,  the  figures  of 
the  judges  vanished,  as  if  magically,  from  be- 
fore me ;  the  tall  candles  sank  into  nothing- 
ness; their  flames  went  out  utterly;  the 
blackness  of  darkness  supervened ;  all  sensa- 
tions appeared  swallowed  up  in  a  mad  rushing 
descent,  as  of  the  soul  into  Hades.  Then  si- 
lence, and  stillness,  and  night  were  the  uni- 
verse. 

I  had  swooned;  but  still  will  not  say  that  all 
of  consciousness  was  lost.  What  of  it  there 
remained  I  will  not  attempt  to  define,  or  even 
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describe;  yet  all  was  not  lost  In  the  deepest 
slumber — no !  In  delirium — no !  In  a  swoon 
— ^nol  In  death — no!  even  in  the  grave  all 
was  not  lost  Else  there  is  no  immortality  for 
man.  Arousing  from  the  most  profound  of 
slumbers,  we  break  the  gossamer  web  of  some 
dream.  Yet  in  a  second  afterwards  (so  frail 
may  that  web  have  been)  we  remember  not 
that  we  have  dreamed.  In  the  return  to  life 
from  the  swoon  there  are  two  stages;  first, 
that  of  the  sense  of  mental  or  spiritual  ;  second- 
ly, that  of  the  sense  of  physical,  existence.  It 
seems  probable  that  if,  upon  reaching  the 
second  stage,  we  could  recall  the  impressions 
of  the  first,  we  should  find  these  impressions 
eloquent  in  memories  of  the  gulf  beyond.  And 
that  gulf  is — what  ?  II ow  at  least  shall  we 
distinguish  itsshadows  from  those  of  the  tomb? 
But  if  the  impressions  of  what  I  have  termed 
the  first  stage,  are  not  at  will  recalled,  yet,  after 
a  long  interval,  do  they  not  come  unbidden, 
while  we  marvel  whence  they  come  ?  He  who 
has  never  swooned,  is  not  he  who  finds  strange 
palaces  and  wildly  familiar  faces  in  coals  that 
glow ;  is  not  he  who  beholds  floating  in  mid- 
air the  sad  visions  that  the  many  may  not 
view ;  is  not  he  who  ponders  over  the  perfume 
of  some  novel  flower — is  not  he  whose  brain 
grows  bewildered  with  the  meaning  of  some 
musical  cadence  which  has  never  before 
arrested  his  attention. 

Amid  frequent  and  thoughtful  endeavors  to 
remember;  amid  earnest  struggles  to  regather 
some  token  of  the  state  of  seeming  nothing- 
ness into  which  my  soul  had  lapsed,  there  have 
been  moments  when  I  have  dreamed  of  suc- 
cess ;  there  have  been  brie^  very  brief  periods 
when  I  have  conjured  up  remembrances  which 
the  lucid  reason  of  a  later  epoch  assures  me 
could  have  had  reference  only  to  that  condi- 
tion of  seeming  unconsciousness.  These 
shadows  of  memory  tell,  indistinctly,  of  tall 
figures  that  lifted  and  bore  me  in  silence  down 
—-down — still  down,  till  a  hideous  dizziness 
oppressed  me  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  intermi- 
nableness  of  the  descent.  They  tell  also  of  a 
vague  horror  at  my  heart,  on  account  of  that 
hearths  unnatural  stillness.  Then  comes  a 
sense  of  sudden  motionlessness  throughout  all 
things ;  as  if  those  who  bore  me  (a  ghastly 
train)  had  outrun,  in  their  descent,  the  limits 
of  the  limitless,  and  paused  from  the  weari- 
eomeness  of  their  toil.  After  this  I  call  to 
mind  flatness  and  dampness;  and  then  all  is 
madness — the  madness  of  a  memory  which 
busies  itself  among  forbidden  things. 

Very  suddenly  there  came  back  to  my  soul 
motion  and  sound — the  tumultuous  motion  of 
the  heart,  and,  in  my  ears,  the  sound  of  its 
beating.  Then  a  pause  in  which  all  is  blank. 
Then  again  sound,  and  motion,  and  touch — a 
tingling  sensation  pervadin^my  frame.  Then, 
the  mere  consciousness  of  existence,  without 
thought — a  condition  which  lasted  long.  Then, 
very  suddenly,  thought,  and  shuddering  ter- 


ror, and  earnest  endeavor  to  comprehend  my 
true  state.  Then  a  strong  desire  to  lapse  into 
insensibility.  Then  a  rus>liing  revival  of  soul 
and  a  successful  effort  to  move.  And  now  a 
full  memory  of  the  trial,  of  the  judges,  of  the 
sable  draperies,  of  the  sentence,  of  the  sick- 
ness, r,f  the  swoon.  Then  entire  forgetfiilness 
of  all  that  followed ;  of  all  that  a  later  day  and 
much  earnestness  of  endeavor  have  enabled 
me  vaguely  to  recall. 

So  far,  I  had  not  opened  my  eyes.  I  felt 
that  I  lay  upon  my  back,  unbound.  I  reached 
out  my  hand,  and  it  lay  heavily  upon  some- 
thing damp  and  hard.  There  I  suffered  it  to 
remain  for  many  minutes,  while  I  strove  to 
imagine  where  and  what  I  could  be.  I  longed, 
yet  dared  not  to  employ  my  vision.  I  dreaded 
the  first  glance  at  objects  around  me.  It  was 
not  that  I  feared  to  look  upon  things  horrible, 
but  that  I  grew  aghast  lest  there  should  be 
nothing  to  see.  At  length,  with  a  wild  desper- 
ation at  heart,  I  quickly  unclosed  my  eyes. 
My  worst  thoughts  were  then  confirmed.  The 
blackness  of  eternal  night  encompassed  mc. 
I  stniggled  for  breath.  The  intensity  of  the 
darkness  seemed  to  oppress  and  stifle  me. 
The  atmosphere  was  intolerably  close.  I  still 
lay  quietly,  and  made  an  efibrt  to  exercise  my 
reason.  I  brought  to  mind  the  inquisitorial 
proceedings,  and  attempted  from  that  point  to 
deduce  my  real  condition.  The  sentence  had 
passed;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  very 
long  interval  of  time  had  since  elapsed.  Yet 
not  for  a  moment  did  I  suppose  myself  actually 
dead.  Such  a  supposition,  notwithstanding 
what  we  read  in  fiction,  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  real  existence ;  but  where  and  in 
what  state  was  I  ?  The  condemned  to  death, 
I  knew,  perished  usually  at  the  outo-dAi-fe^ 
and  one  of  these  had  been  held  on  the  very 
night  of  the  day  of  my  trial.  Had  I  been  re- 
manded to  my  dungeon,  to  await  the  next  sa- 
crifice, which  would  not  take  place  for  many 
months  ?  This  I  at  once  saw  could  not  be. 
Victims  had  been  in  immediate  demand.  More- 
over, my  dungeon,  as  well  as  all  the  condemned 
cells  at  Toledo,  had  stone  floors,  and  light  was 
not  altogether  excluded. 

A  fearful  idea  now  drove  the  blood  in  tor- 
rents upon  my  heart,  and  for  a  brief  period, 
I  once  more  relapsed  into  insensibility.  Upon 
recovering,  I  at  once  started  to  my  leet,  trem- 
bling convulsively  in  every  fibre.  I  thrust  ray 
arms  wildly  above  and  around  me  in  all  direc- 
tions"; I  felt  nothing ;  yet  dreaded  to  move  a 
step,  lest  I  should  be  impeded  by  the  walls  of 
a  tomb.  Perspiration  burst  from  every  pore, 
and  stood  in  cold  big  beads  upon  my  forehead. 
The  agony  of  suspense,  grew  at  length  intoler- 
able, and  I  cautiously  moved  forward,  with 
my  arms  extended,  and  my  eyes  stiaining 
from  their  sockets,  in  the  hope  of  catching 
some  faint  ray  of  light  I  proceeded  for  many 
paces ;  but  still  all  was  blackness  and  vacancy. 
I  breathed  more  freely.     It  seemed  cTidcnt 
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that  miDo  was  not,  at  least,  the  most  hideous  [ 
of  fates. 

And  now,  as  I  still  continued  to  step  cauti- 
ously onward,  there  came  thronging  upon  my 
reconection  a  thousand  vague  rumors  of  the 
horrors  of  Toledo.  Of  the  dungeons  there  had 
been  strange  things  narrated — fables  I  had 
always  deemed  them — ^but  yet  strange,  and 
too  ghastly  to  repeat,  save  in  a  whisper.  Was 
T  le^  to  perish  of  starvation  in  this  subterra- 
nean world  of  darkness ;  or  what  fate,  per- 
haps even  more  fearful,  awaited  me  ?  That 
the  result  would  be  death,  and  a  death  of  more 
than  customary  bitterness,  I  knew  too  well 
the  character  of  my  judges  to  doubt.  The 
mode  and  the  hour  were  all  that  occupied  or 
distracted  me. 

My  outstretched  hands  at  length  encoun- 
tered some  solid  obstruction.  It  was  a  wall, 
seemingly  of  stone  masonry — very  smooth, 
slimy,  and  cold.  I  followed  it  up ;  stepping  with 
all  the  careful  distrust  with  which  certain 
antique  narratives  had  inspired  me.  This 
process,  however,  afforded  me  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  my  dungeon : 
as  I  might  make  its  circuit,  and  return  to  the 
point  whence  I  set  out,  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact;  so  perfectly  uniform  seemed  the 
wall.  I  therefore  sought  the  knife  which  had 
been  in  my  pocket,  when  led  into  the  inquisi- 
torial chamber ;  but  it  was  gone ;  my  clothes 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  wrapper  of  coarse 
serge.  I  had  thought  of  forcing  the  blade  in 
some  minute  crevice  of  the  masonry,  so  as  to 
identify  my  point  of  departure.  The  diffi- 
culty, nevertheless,  was  but  trivial ;  although, 
in  the  disorder  of  my  fancy,  it  seemed  at  first 
insuperable,  1  tore  part  of  the  hem  from  the 
robe  and  placed  the  fragment  at  full  length, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  In  groping 
my  way  around  the  prison,  I  could  not  fail  to 
encounter  this  rag  upon  completing  the  cir- 
cuit. So,  at  least,  I  thought ;  but  I  had  not 
counted  upon  the  extent  of  the  dungeon,  or 
upon  my  own  weakness.  The  ground  was 
moist  and  slippery.  I  staggered  onward  for 
some  time,  when  I  stumbled  and  fell.  My 
excessive  fatigue  induced  me  to  remain  pros- 
trate ;  and  sleep  soon  overtook  mo  as  I  lay. 

Upon  awaking,  and  stretching  forth  an  arm, 
I  found  beside  me  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  with 
water.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reflect 
upon  this  circumstance,  but  ate  and  drank 
with  avidity.  Shortly  afterward,  I  resumed 
my  tour  around  the  prison,  and,  with  much 
toil,  came  at  last  upon  the  fragment  of  the 
serge.  Up  to  the  period  when  I  fell,  I  had 
counted  fifly-two  paces,  and,  upon  resuming 
mv  walk,  I  had  counted  forty-eight  more — 
when  I  arrived  at  the  rag.  Tliere  were  in  all, 
then,  a  hundred  paces;  and  admitting  two 
paces  to  the  yard,  I  presumed  the  dungeon  to 
be  fifty  yards  in  drcuit  I  had  met,  however, 
with  many  angles  in  the  wall,  and  thus  I 
eould  form  no  guess  as  to  the  shape  of  the 


vault ;  for  vault  I  could  not  help  supposing  it 
to  be.  ,  ^ 

t  had  little  object,  certainly  no  hope,  in 
these  researches;  but  a  vague  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  continue  them.  Quitting  the 
wall,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  area  of  the  en- 
closure. At  first,  I  proceeded  with  extreme 
caution,  for  the  floor,  although  seemingly  of 
solid  material,  was  treacherous  with  slime. 
At  length,  however,  I  took  courage,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  step  firmly — endeavoring  to 
cross  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible.  I  had 
advanced  some  ten  or  twelve  paces  in  this 
manner,  when  the  remnant  of  the  torn  hem 
of  my  robe  became  entangled  between  my 
legs.  I  stepped  on  it,  and  fell  violently  on  my* 
face. 

In  the  confusion  attending  my  fall,  I  did 
not  immediately  apprehend  a  somewhat  start- 
ling circumstance,  which  yet,  in  a  few  seconds 
aflerwards,  and  while  I  still  lay  prostrate, 
arrested  my  attention.  It  was  this :  My  chin 
rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison,  but  my 
lips,  and  the  upper  portion  of  my  head,  though 
seemingly  at  a  less  elevation  than  the  chin, 
touched  nothing.  At  the  same  time,  my  fore- 
head seemed  bathed  in  a  clammy  vapor,  and 
the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed  fungus  arose  to 
my  nostrils.  I  put  forward  my  arm,  and 
shuddered  to  find  that  I  had  fallen  at  the  very 
brink  6f  a  circular  pit,  whose  extent,  of  course, 
I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  the  moment. 
Groping  about  the  masonry  just  below  the 
margin,  I  succeeeded  in  dislodging  a  small 
fragment,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss.  For 
man}'  seconds  I  hearkened  to  its  reverbera- 
tions, as  it  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the 
chasm ;  at  length  there  was  a  sullen  plunge 
into  water,  succeeded  by'  loud  echoes.  At 
the  same  moment,  there  came  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  quick  opening,  and  as  rapid 
closing  of  a  door  overhead,  while  a  faint  gleam 
of  light  flashed  suddenly  through  the  gloom, 
and  as  suddenly  faded  away. 

I  saw  cleariy  the  doom  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  me,  and  congratulated  myself  upon 
the  timely  accident  by  which  I  had  escaped. 
Another  step  before  my  fall,  and  the  world 
had  seen  me  no  more.  And  the  death  just 
avoided  was  of  that  very  character  which  I 
had  regarded  as  fabulous  and  frivolous  in  the 
tales  respecting  the  Inquisition.  To  the  vic- 
tims of  its  tyranny,  there  was  the  choice  of 
death  with  its  direst  physical  agonies,  or  death 
with  its  most  hideous  moral  horrors.  I  had 
been  reserved  for  the  latter.  By  long  suffer- 
ing my  nerves  had  been  unstrung,  until  I  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  had 
become  in  every  respect  a  fitting  subject  for 
the  species  of  torbire  which  awaited  me. 

Shaking  in  every  limb,  T  groped  my  way 
back  to  the  wall — resolving  there  to  perish 
rather  than  risk  the  terrors''of  the  well,  of 
which  my  imagination  now  pictured  many  in 
various  positions  about  the  dungeon.    In  other 
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conditions  of  mind,  I  might  have  had  courage 
to  end  my  misery  at  once,  by  a  plunge  into 
one  of  these  abysses ;  but  now  I  was  the  yeri- 
est  of  cowards.  Neither  could  I  forget  what 
I  had  read  of  these  pits — that  the  sudden 
extinction  of  life  formed  no  part  of  their  most 
torrible  plan. 

Agitation  of  spirit  kept  me  awake  for  many 
long  hours ;  but  at  length  I  again  slumbered. 
Upon  arousing,  I  found  by  my  side,  as  before, 
a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  A  burning  thirst 
consumed  me,  and  I  emptied  the  vessel  at  a 
draught  It  must  have  been  drugged — ^for 
scarcely  had  I  drunk,  before  I  became  irre- 
sistibly drowsy.  A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  me, 
a  sleep  like  that  of  death.  How  long  it  lasted, 
of  course  I  know  not ;  but  when,  once  again, 
I  unclosed  my  eyes,  the  objects  around  me 
were  visible.  By  a  wild,  sulphurous  light,  the 
origin  of  which  1  could  not  at  first  determine, 
I  was  enabled  to  see  the  extent  and  aspect  of 
the  prison. 

In  its  size]  had  been  greatly  mistaken.  The 
whole  circuit  of  its  walls  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-five yards.  For  some  minutes  this  fiict 
occasioned  me  a  world  of  vain  trouble ;  vain 
indeed — for  what  could  be  of  less  importance, 
under  the  terrible  circumstances  which  envi- 
roned me,  than  the  mere  dimensions  of  my 
dungeon  ?  But  my  soul  took  a  wild  interest 
in  trifles,  and  I  busied  myself  in  endeavors  to 
account  for  the  error  I  had  committed  in  my 
measurement  The  truth  at  length  flashed 
upon  me.  In  my  first  attempt  at  exploration, 
I  had  counted  fifxy-two  paces,  up  to  the  period 
when  I  fell ;  I  must  then  have  been  within  a 

race  or  two  of  the  fragment  of  serge ;  in  fact, 
had  nearly  performed  the  circuit  of  the 
vault  I  then  slept,  and  upon  awaking,  I  must 
have  returned  upon  my  steps — thus  supposing 
the  circuit  nearly  double  what  it  actually  was. 
My  confusion  of  mind  prevented  me  from  ob- 
serving that  I  began  my  tour  with  the  wall  to 
the  left  Mi<l  ended  it  with  the  wall  to  the  right 
I  had  been  deceived,  too,  in  respect  to  the 
shape  of  the  enclosure.  In  feeling  mv  way,  I 
had  found  many  angles,  and  thus  deduced  an 
idea  of  great  irregularity;  so  potent  is  the 
effect  of  total  darkness  upon  one  arousing 
from  lethargy  or  sleep !  The  angles  were 
simply  those  of  a  few  slight  depressions,  or 
niches,  at  odd  intervals.  The  general  shape 
of  the  prison  was  square.  What  I  had  taken 
for  masonry,  seemed  now  to  be  iron,  or  some 
other  metal,  in  huge  plates,  whose  sutures  or 
joints  occasioned  the  depression.  The  entire 
sur&ce  of  this  metallic  enclosure  was  rudely 
daubed  in  all  the  hideous  and  repulsive  de- 
vices to  which  the  chamel  superstition  of  the 
monks  had  given  rise.  The  figures  of  fiends 
in  aspects  of  menace,  with  skeleton  forms,  and 
other  more  really  fearful  images,  overspread 
and  disfigured  the  walls.  I  observed  that  the 
outlines  of  these  monstrosities  were  sufSciently 
distinct,  but  that  the  colours  seemed  faded 


and  blurred,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a  damp 
atmosphere.  I  now  noticed  the  floor,  too, 
which  was  of  stone.  In  the  centre  yawned 
the  circular  pit  from  whose  jaws  I  had  es- 
caped ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  dungeon. 

All  this  I  saw  indistinctly  and  by  much 
effort — for  my  personal  condition  had  been 
greatly  changed  during  slumber.  I  now  lay 
upon  my  back,  and  at  full  length,  on  a  species 
01  low  framework  of  wood.  To  this  I  was 
securely  bound  by  a  long  strap  resembling  a 
surcingle.  It  passed  in  many  convolutions 
about  my  limbs  and  body,  leaving  at  liberty 
only  my  head,  and  my  left  arm  to  such  extent, 
that  I  could,  by  dint  of  much  exertion,  supply 
myself  with  food  firom  an  earthen  dish,  which 
lay  by  my  side  on  the  floor.  I  saw,  to  my 
horror,  that  the  pitcher  had  been  removed. 
I  say,  to  my  horror,  for  I  was  consumed  with 
intolerable  thirst  This  thirst  it  appeared  to 
be  the  design  of  my  persecutors  to  stimulate 
— for  the  food  in  the  dish  was  meat  pungently 
seasoned. 

Looking  upward,  I  surveyed  the  ceiling  of 
my  prison.  It  was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
overhead,  and  constructed  much  as  the  side 
walls.  In  one  of  its  panels  a  very  singular 
figure  rivetted  my  whole  attention.  It  was  the 
painted  figure  of  Time  as  he  is  commonly 
represented,  save  that,  in  lieu  of  a  scythe,  he 
held  what,  at  a  casual  glance,  I  supposed  to 
be  the  pictured  image  of  a  huge  pendulum, 
such  as  we  see  on  antique  clocks.  There  was 
something,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  this 
machine  which  caused  me  to  regard  it  more 
attentively.  While  I  gazed  directly  upward 
at  it  (for  its  position  was  immediately  over  me), 
I  fancied  that  I  saw  it  in  motion.  In  an 
instant  afterwards  the  fancy  was  confirmed. 
Its  sweep  was  brie(  and  of  course  slow.  I 
watched  it  for  some  minutes,  somewhat  in  fear, 
but  more  in  wonder.  Wearied  at  length  with 
observing  its  dull  movement,  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  the  other  objects  in  the  cell 

A  slight  noise  attracted  my  notice,  and, 
looking  to  the  floor,  I  saw  several  enormous 
rats  traversing  it  They  had  issued  from  th« 
well,  which  lay  just  within  view  to  my  right 
Even  then,  while  I  gazed,  they  came  up  in 
troops,  hurriedly,  with  ravenous  eyes,  allured 
by  the  scent  of  the  meat  From  this  it  required 
much  effort  and  attention  to  scare  them  away. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  perhaps 
even  an  hour,  (for  I  could  take  but  imperfect 
note  of  time,)  before  I  again  cast  my  eyes 
upwiu^.  What  I  then  saw  confounded  and 
amazed  me.  The  sweep  of  the  pendulum  had 
increased  in  extent  by  nearly  a  yard.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  its  velodty  was  also 
much  greater.  But  what  mainly  disturbed  me, 
was  the  idea  that  it  had  perceptibly  descended 
I  now  observed — with  what  horror  it  is  need- 
less to  say — that  its  nether  extremity  was 
formed  of  a  crescent  of  glittering  steel,  about 
a  foot  in  length  from  horn  to  horn  ;  the  horns 
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upward,  and  the  under  edge  evidently  as  keen 
as  that  of  a  razor.  Like  a  razor  also,  it  seemed 
massive  and  heavy,  tapering  from  the  edge  into 
a  solid  and  broad  structure  above,  ft  was 
appended  to  a  weighty  rod  of  brass,  and  the 
whole  hissed  as  it  swune  through  the  air. 

I  could  no  longer  douot  the  doom  prepared 
for  mc  by  monkish  ingenuity  in  torture.  My 
o^izance  of  the  pit  had  become  known  to  the 
inquisitorial  agents — the  pit,  whose  horrors 
had  been  destined  for  so  bold  a  recusant  as 
myself— the  pit,  typical  of  hell,  and  regarded 
by  rumour  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  their 
punishments.  The  plunge  into  this  pit  I  had 
avoided  by  the  merest  of  accidents,  and  I  knew 
that  surprise,  or  entrapment  into  torment, 
formed  an  important  portion  of  all  the  gro- 
tesquerie  of  these  dungeon  deaths.  Having 
faileii  to  fall,  it  was  no  part  of  the  demon  plan 
to  hurl  me  into  the  abyss ;  and  thus  (there 
being  no  alternative)  a  difTerent  and  a  milder 
destruction  awaited  me.  Milder!  I  half 
smiled  in  my  agony  as  I  thought  of  such  ap- 
plication of  such  a  term. 

What  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  long,  long  hours 
of  horror  more  than  mortal,  during  which  I 
counted  the  rushing  oscillations  of  the  steel  I 
Inch  by  inch — ^line  by  lino — with  a  descent 
onlv  appreciable  at  intervals  that  seemed  ages 
— down  and  still  down  it  came  I  Days  passed 
—it  might  have  been  that  many  days  passed 
— ere  it  swept  so  closely  over  me  as  to  fan  me 
with  its  acrid  breath.  The  odor  of  the  sharp 
steel  forced  itself  into  my  nostrils.  I  prayed, 
I  wearied  Heaven  with  my  prayer  for  its  more 
speedy  descent.  I  grew  frantically  mad,  and 
struggled  to  force  myself  upward  against  the 
sweep  of  the  fearful  scimitar.  And  then  I  fell 
suddenly  calm,  and  lay  smiling  at  the  glitter- 
mg  death,  as  a  child  at  some  rare  bauble. 

There  was  another  interval  of  utter  insensi- 
bility ;  it  was  brief,  for,  upon  again  lapsing 
into  life,  there  had  been  no  perceptible  descent 
in  the  pendulum.    But  it  might  have  been 
long — for  I  knew  that  there  were  demons  who 
took  note  of  my  swoon,  and  who  could  have 
arrested  the  vibration  at  pleasure.    Upon  my 
recovery,  too,  1  felt  very— oh,  inexpressibly — 
sick  and  weak,  as  if  through  long  inanition. 
Even  amid  the  agonies  of.  that  period,  the 
human  nature  craved    food.     With  painful 
effort  I  outstretched  my  left  arm  as  far  as  my 
bonds  permitted,  and  took  possession  of  the 
small  remnant  which  had  been  spared  me  by 
the  rats.     As  I  put  a  portion  of  it  within  my 
lipa,  there  rushed  to  my  mind  a  half-formed 
thoi^ht  of  ioy— of  hope ;  yet  what  business 
had  I  with  hope?    It  was,  as  I  say,  a  half- 
formed  thought — man  has  many  such,  which 
are  never  completed.    I  felt  that  it  was  of  ioy 
-—of  hope ;  but  I  felt  also  that  it  had  perished 
in  its  formation.    In  vain  I  struggled  to  per- 
fect, to  regain  it    Long  suffering  had  nearly 
annihilated  all  my  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
I  was  an  imbecile,  an  idiot 


The  vibration  of  the  pendulum  was  at  right 
angles  to  my  length.  1  saw  that  the  crescent 
was  designed  to  cross  the  region  of  the  heart 
It  would  fray  the  serge  of  my  robe,  it  would 
return  and  repeat  its  operations — again — and 
again.  Notwithstanding  its  terrifically  wide 
sweep  (some  thirty  feet  or  more),  and  the 
hissing  vigor  of  its  descent,  sufficient  to  sunder 
these  very  walls  of  iron,  still  the  fraying  of 
my  robe  would  be  all  that,  for  several  minutes, 
it  would  accomplish.  And  at  this  thought  I 
paused.  I  dared  not  go  further  than  this  re- 
flection. I  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  pertinacity 
of  attention — as  if,  m  so  dwelling,  I  could 
arrest  here  the  descent  of  the  steel.  I  forced 
myself  to  ponder  upon  the  sound  of  the  cres- 
cent as  it  should  pass  across  the  garment— 
upon  the  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  which  the 
friction  of  cloth  produces  on  the  nerves.  I 
pondered  upon  all  this  frivolity  until  my  teeth 
were  on  edge. 

Down — steadily  down  it  crept  I  took  a 
frenzied  pleasure  in  contrasting  its  downward 
with  its  lateral  velocity.  To  the  right — to  the 
left — far  and  wide — with  the  shriek  of  a 
damned  spirit  I  to  my  heart,  with  the  stealthy 
pace  of  the  tiger  1  I  alternately  laughed  and 
howled,  as  the  one  or  the  other  idea  grew 
predominant 

Down — certainly,  relentlessly  down!  II 
vibrated  within  three  inches  of  my  bosom !  I 
struggled  violently — furiously — to  free  my  left 
arm.  This  was  free  only  from  the  elbow  to 
the  hand.  I  could  reach  the  latter,  from  the 
platter  beside  me,  to  nay  mouth,  with  great 
effort  but  no  farther.  Could  I  have  broken 
the  fastenings  above  the  elbow,  I  would  have 
seized  and  attempted  to  arrest  the  pendulum. 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  arrest  an 
avalanche  I 

Down — still  unceasingly — still  inevitably 
down !  I  gasped  and  struggled  at  each  vibra- 
tion. I  shrunk  convulsively  at  its  every  sweep, 
My  eyes  followed  its  outward  or  upward  whirls 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  most  unmeaning 
despair ;  they  closed  themselves  spasmodically 
at  the  descent,  although  death  would  have 
been  a  relief— oh,  how  unspeakable !  Still  I 
quivered  in  every  nerve  to  think  how  slight  a 
sinking  of  the  machinery  would  precipitate 
that  keen,  glistening  axe  upon  my  bosom.  It 
was  hope  that  prompted  the  nerve  to  quiver — 
the  frame  to  shrink.  It  was  hope — the  hope 
that  triumphs  on  the  rack — that  whispers  to 
the  death-condenmed  even  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition. 

I  saw  that  some  ten  or  twelve  vibrations 
would  bring  the  steel  in  actual  contact  with 
my  robe — and  with  this  observation  there  sud- 
denly came  over  my  spirit  all  the  keen,  col- 
lected calmness  of  despair.  For  the  first  time 
during  many  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  I  thought 
It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  bandage,  or 
surcingle,  which  enveloped  me,  was  unique. 
I  was  tied  by  no  separate  cord.     The  first 
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Btroke  of  the  razor-like  crescent  athwart  any 
portion  of  the  >»and  would  so  detach  it  that  it 
might  be  unwound  from  my  person  by  means 
of  my  left  hand.  But  how  fearful,  in  that  case, 
the  proximity  of  the  steel !  The  result  of  the 
slightest  struggle,  how  deadly !  Was  it  likely, 
moreover,  that  the  minions  of  the  torturer  had 
not  forscen  and  provided  for  this  possibility  ? 
Was  it  probable  that  the  bandage  crossed  my 
bosom  in  the  track  of  the  pendulum  ?  Dread- 
ing to  iind  my  faint,  and,  as  it  seemed,  my 
last  hope  frustrated,  I  so  far  elevated  my  head 
as  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  my  bteast.  The 
surcingle  enveloped  mylimbs  and  body — save 
in  the  path  of  the  destroying  crescent 

Scarcely  had  T  dropped  my  head  back  into 
its  original  position,  when  there  flashed  upon 
my  mind  what  I  cannot  better  describe  than 
as  the  unformed  half  of  that  idea  of  deliver- 
ance to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  and 
of  which  a  moiety  only  floated  indeterminately 
through  my  brain  when  I  raised  food  to  my 
burning  lips.  The  whole  thought  was  now 
present — feeble,  scarcely  sane,  scarcely  defi- 
nite— but  still  entire.  I  proceeded  at  once, 
with  the  nervous  energy  of  despair,  to  attempt 
its  execution. 

For  many  hours  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  low  framework  upon  which  I  lay,  had 
been  literally  swamHng  with  rats.  They  were 
wild,  bold,  ravenous — their  red  eyes  glaring 
upon  me  as  if  they  waited  but  for  motionless- 
ness  on  my  part  to  make  me  their  prey.  **  To 
what  food,"  I  thought,  "  have  they  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  well  ?" 

They  had  devoured,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  all  but  a  small  remnant  of 
the  contents  of  the  dish.  I  had  fallen  in'o  an 
habitual  see-saw,  or  wave  ot  the  hand  about 
the  platter;  and,  at  length,  the  unconscious 
uniformity  of  the  movement  deprived  it  of 
eflTect.  In  their  voracity,  the  vermin  frequently 
fastened  their  sharp  fangs  in  my  fingers.  With 
the  particles  of  the  oily  and  spicy  viands  which 
now  remained,  1  thoroughly  rubbed  the  ban- 
dage wherever  I  could  reach  it ;  then,  raising 
my  hand  from  the  floor,  I  lay  breathlessly 
still. 

At  first,  the  ravenous  animals  were  startled 
and  terrified  at  the  change — at  the  cessation 
of  movement.  They  shrank  alarmedly  back ; 
many  sought  the  well.  But  this  was  only  for 
a  moment.  I  had  not  counted  in  vain  upon 
their  voracity  Observing  that  I  remained 
without  motion,  one  or  two  of  the  boldest 
leaped  upon  the  framework,  and  smelt  at  the 
surcingle.  This  seemed  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral rush.  Forth  from  the  well  they  hurried 
in  fresh  troops.  They  clung  to  the  wood — 
they  overran  it^  and  leaped  in  hundreds  upon 
my  person.    The  measured  movement  of  the 


pendulum  disturbed  them  not  at  all  Avoid- 
mg  its  strokes,  they  busied  themselves  with 
the  anointed  bandage.  They  pressed — they 
swanned  upon  me  in  ever  accumulating  heaps. 


They  writhed  upon  my  throat ;  their  cold  lipa 
sought  my  own ;  I  was  half-stifled  by  their 
thronging  pressure;  disgust,  for  which  the 
world  has  no  name,  swelled  my  bosom,  and 
chilled,  with  a  heavy  clamminess,  my  heart 
Yet  one  minute,  ana  I  felt  that  the  struggle 
would  be  over.  Plainly  I  perceived  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  bandage.  I  knew  that  in  more  than 
one  place  it  must  be  already  severed.  With 
a  more  than  human  resolution  I  lay  still. 

Nor  had  I  erred  in  my  calculations — nor 
had  1  endured  in  vain.  I  at  length  felt  that  I 
was  free.  The  surcingle  hung  in  ribands 
from  my  body.  But  the  stroke  of  the  pendu- 
lum already  pressed  upon  my  bosom.  It  had 
divided  the  serge  of  the  robe.  It  had  cut 
through  the  linen  beneath.  Twice  again  it 
swung,  and  a  sharp  sense  of  pain  shot  through 
every  nerve.  But  the  moment  of  escape  had 
arrived.  At  a  wave  of  my  hand  my  deliverers 
hurried  tumultuously  away.  With  a  steady 
movement— cautious,  sidelong,  shrinking,  and 
slow — I  slid  from  the  embrace  of  the  bandage 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cymetar.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  I  was  free. 

Free  I — and  in  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition ! 
I  had  scarcely  stepped  from  my  wooden  bed 
of  horror  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  prison, 
when  the  motion  of  the  hellish  machine  ceased, 
and  I  beheld  it  drawn  up,  by  some  invisible 
force,  through  the  ceiling.    This  was  a  lesson 
which  I  took  desperately  to  heart     My  every 
motion  was  undoubtedly  watched.     Free ! — I 
had  but  escaped  death  in  one  form  of  agony, 
to  be  delivered  unto  worse  than  death  in  some 
other.    With  that  thought  I  rolled  my  eyes 
nervously  around  on  the  barriers  of  iron  that 
hemmed  me  in.    Something  unusual — ^some 
change  which,  at  first,  I  could  not  appreciate 
distinctly — it  was  obvious,  had  taken  place  in 
the  apartment  For  many  minutes  of  a  dreamy 
and  trembling  abstraction,  I  busied  myself  in 
vain,  unconnected  conjecture.     During  this 
period  I  became  aware,  for  the  fir^t  time,  of 
the  origin  of  the  sulphurous  light  which  illu- 
mined the  cell.  •  It  proceeded  from  a  fissure, 
half  an  inch  in    width,  extending  entirely 
around  the  prison  at  the  base  of  the  walls, 
which  thus  appeared,  and  were  completely 
separated  from  the  floor.    I  endeavored,  but 
of  course  in  vain,  to  look  through  the  aperture. 
As  I  arose  from  the  attempt,  the  mystery 
of  the  alteration  in  the  chamber  broke  at  once 
upon  my  understanding.     I  have  observed 
that,  although  the  outlines  of  the  figures  upon 
the  walls  were  sufficiently  distinct,  yet  the 
colors  seemed  blurred  and  indefinite.     These 
colors  had  now  assumed,  and  were  momen- 
tarily assuming,  a  startling  and  most  intense 
brilliancy,  that  gave  to  the  spectral  and  fiend- 
ish portraitures  an  aspect  that  might  have 
thrilled  even  firmer  nerves  than  my  own. 
Demon  eyes,  of  a  wild  and  ghastly  vivacity, 
glared  upon  me  in  a  thousand  cUrectionsi,  where 
none  had  been  visiUe  before,  and  gleamed 
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with  the  larid  lustre  of  a  fire  thut  I  could  not 
force  my  inuigi nation  to  regard  as  unreal. 

Unreal !  Even  while  I  breathed  there  came 
to  my  nostrils  the  breath  of  the  vapor  of  heated 
iron  f  A  suflfocatii^  odor  pervaded  the  prison  I 
A  deeper  glow  settled  each  moment  in  the  ejcs 
that  glared  at  my  agonies !  A  richer  tint  of 
crimson  diifused  itself  over  the  pictured  hor- 
rors of  blood.  I  panted !  I  gasped  for  breath  I 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  design  of  my 
tormcnters; — oh  I  most  unrelenting!  oh!  most 
demoniac  of  men !  I  shrank  from  the  glowing 
metal  to  the  centre  of  the  cell.  Amid  the 
thought  of  the  fiery  destruction  that  impended, 
the  idea  of  the  coolness  of  the  well  came  over 
mj  soul  like  balm.  I  rushed  to  its  deadly 
brink.  I  threw  my  straining  vision  below. 
The  glare  from  the  enkindled  roof  illumined 
its  inmost  recesses.  Yet,  for  a  wild  moment, 
did  my  spirit  refuse  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
iflg  of  what  I  saw.  At  length  it  forced — it 
wrestled  its  way  into  my  soul — it  burned  itself 
in  upon  my  shuddering  reason.  Oh !  for  a 
Toice  tojspeak  I  oh !  horror  1 — oh !  any  horror 
but  this!  With  a  shriek,  I  rushed  from  the 
margin,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands — 
weeping  bitterly. 

The  heat  rapidly  increased,  and  once  again 
I  looked  ap,  shuddering  as  with  a  fit  of  ague. 
There  had  been  a  second  change  in  the  cell — 
and  DOW  that  change  was  obviously  in  the 
form.  As  before,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  at  first 
endeavored  to  appreciate  or  understand  what 
was  taking  place.  But  not  long  was  I  left  in 
doubt  The  Inquisitorial  vengeance  had  been 
hurried  by  my  two-fold  escape,  and  there  was 
to  be  no  more  dallying  with  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. The  room  had  been  square.  I  saw 
that  two  of  its  iron  angles  were  now  acute — 
two,  consequently,  obtuse.  The  fearful  differ- 
ence quickly  increased  with  a  low  rumbling  or 
moaning  sound.  In  an  instant  the  apartment 
had  shifted  its  form  into  that  of  a  lozenge. 
But  the  alteration  stopped  not  here— I  neither 
hoped  nor  desired  it  to  stop.  I  could  have 
cUisped  the  red  walls  to  my  bosom  as  a  gar- 
ment of  eternal  peace.  **  Death,'*  I  said,  *'  any 
death  bat  that  of  the  pit!"  Fool!  might  I 
not  have  known  that  into  the  pit  it  was  the 
object  of  the  burning  iron  to  urge  me  ?  Could 
I  resist  its  glow  ?  or  if  eren  that,  could  I  with- 
stand its  pressure  ?  And  now,  flatter  and  flat 
ter  grew  the  lozenge,  with  a  rapidity  that  left 
me  no  time  for  contemplation.  Its  centre,  and, 
of  course,  its  greatest  width,  came  just  over 
the  yawning  gulC  I  shrank  back—but  the 
closing  walls  pressed  me  resistlessly  onward. 
At  length  for  my  seared  and  writhing  body 
there  was  no  longer  an  inch  of  foothold  on  the 
firm  floor  of  the  prison.  I  strangled  no  more, 
but  the  agony  of  mr  soul  found  vent  in  one 
loud,  long,  and  final  scream  of  despair.  I  felt 
that  I  tottered  apoa  the  brink — ^I  averted  my 
eyes — 

There  was  a  diaoordmt  hum  of  himuui 


voices !  There  was  a  loud  blast  as  of  many 
trumpets !  there  was  a  harsh  grating  as  of  a 
thousand  thunders !  The  fiery  walls  rushed 
back !  An  outstretched  arm  caught  my  own 
as  I  fell,  fainting,  into  the  abyss.  It  was  that 
of  General  Lasallc.  The  Frerch  army  had 
entered  Toledo.  The  Inquisition  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies. — Tales  and  Sketches  hy 
Foe, 
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BT  CULPEPPES  CBABTHEE. 

No.  II. 
THE  BEST  TEST  OF  GENTCS. 

'*  Did  it  make  you  laugh  ?**  Such  was  the 
query  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  cut  short  the 
prelection  of  a  prosy  critic,  who  was  expatiating 
upon  the  merits  of  one  ofGoldsmith^s  comedies. 
And  this  was  bringine  the  matter  to  a  direct 
and  practical  point  The  excellence  of  a  drama 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  rule  and  compass 
(to  borrow  the  idea  of  Sterne)  as  by  the  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  an  intelligent  audience, 
and  the  permanency  of  its  attractive  power. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  music  Baumgarten, 
the  great  musical  theorist,  speaking  of  tho 
incessant  fluctuations  of  musical  taste,  justly 
observed,  that  the  strongest  possible  test  of 
genius,  in  some  of  the  old  compositions,  is  their 
surviving  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced, 
and  becoming  the^dmiration  of  future  masters, 
ilandcrs  music  has  received  this  honour  in  an 
eminent  degree.  By  Boyce  and  Battishill  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  German  was  adored ; 
Mozart  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise ;  Haydn 
could  not  listen  to  his  "Messiah"  without 
weeping ;  and  Beethoven  has  been  hoard  to 
declare,  that  were  he  ever  to  come  to  England, 
he  should  uncover  his  head,  and  kneel  down 
at  his  tomb.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that 
llandcl,  like  Shakspearc,  was  "bom  for  all 
ages,"  and  despite  the  versatility  of  his  taste, 
will  ever  be  modern. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

When  this  illustrious  and  most  virtuous  man 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  treated 
with  peculiar  strictness.  The  Lieutenant  who 
had  formerly  been  under  deep  obligations  to 
More,  apologized  to  him  for  not  being  able  to 
accommodate  and  entertain  him  as  he  wished, 
adding  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  in- 
curring the  King's  anger.  Sir  Thomas  replied, 
"  Master  Lieutenant,  whenever  I  find  fault 
with  the  entertainment  which  you  provide  for 
me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  I" 

COCKNBT  AMUSEMENTS  IN  1657. 

Under  date  September  15,  1657,  that  deli- 
cious and  amiable  gossip  Evelyn  gives  us  the 
following  glimpse  of  the  mannei  in  which  our 
foreiktiiers  amused  themselres  in  the  British 
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metropolis ;  **  Going  to  London  with  some 
company,  we  stept  in  to  see  a  famous  rope- 
dancer,  called  the  Turk,  I  saw,  even  to  as- 
tonishment, the  agility  with  which  he  per- 
formed. He  walked  barefooted,  taking  hold 
by  his  toes  only  of  a  rope  almost  perpendicular, 
and  without  so  wuch  as  touching  it  with  his 
hands.  He  danced  blindfold  on  the  high 
rope,  and  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  tied 
to  his  feet  about  twenty  feet  beneath  him, 
dangling  as  he  danced.  Yet  he  moved  as 
nimbly  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  feather.  Lastly 
he  stood  on  his  head  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mast ;  danced  on  a  rope  that  was  very  slack ; 
and  finally  flew  down  the  perpendicular  on 
his  breast,  his  head  foremost,  his  legs  and  arms 
extended,  with  divers  other  activities. — I 
saw  the  hairy  woman,  twenty  years  old.  She 
was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  Germany.  Her  very 
eye-brows  were  combed  upwards,  and  all  her 
forehead  as  thick  and  even  as  grows  on  any 
woman's  head  neatly  dressed;  a  very  long 
lock  of  hair,  out  of  each  ear.  She  had  also  a 
most  prolix  beard  and  mustachios,  with  long 
locks  growing  on  the  middle  of  her  nose,  like 
an  Iceland  dog  exactly,  the  colour  of  a  bright 
brown,  fine  as  well  dressed  flax.** 

LEPT  HANDED  COMPLIMENT. 

A  recent  English  journal  in  recording  the 
decease  of  a  certain  gentleman  says :  "  The 
dei^ased  had  been  for  several  years  a  bank 
director,'  notmthstanding  tckieh  he  died  a 
Christian  and  universally  respected  T* 

SELF  RESPECT. 

Michael  Kelly  narrates  an  anecdote  of 
Fisher,  a  celebrated  oboe  player  who  flourished 
about  1775,  which  is  peculiarly  refreshing. 
Being  very  much  pressed  by  a  nobleman  to 
sup  with  him  after  the  opera,  he  declined  the 
invitation,  saying  that  be  was  usually  very 
much  fatigued,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go 
out  after  the  evening's  performance.  The  noble 
lord,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  and 
assured  Fisher  that  he  did  not  ask  him  pro  • 
fessionally,  but  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
his  society  and  conversation.  Thus  urged  and 
encouraged,  he  went  Not  many  minutes, 
however,  had  he  been  in  the  house,  before  his 
lordship  approached  him  and  said :  "  I  hope, 
Mr.  Fisher,  you  have  brought  your  oboe  in 
your  pocket  f "  "  No  my  lord  1"  was  the  reply, 
^* my  oboe  never  sups!"  He  turned  on  his 
heel — instantly  left  the  house— and  no  persua- 
sion could  ever  induce  him  to  return  to  it 

''nine  tailors  make  a  man." 

The  origin  of  this  very  common  saying  is 
given  asfoUowsin  NoteBand  Queries,  In  1742, 
an  orphan  boy  applied  for  alms  at  a  fiishionable 
tailor  s  shop  in  London,  in  which  nine  journey- 
men were  employed.  His  interesting  appear- 
ance opened  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent 
^ntlemen  of  the  cloth ;  who  immediately  con- 
tributed nine  shillings  for  the  relief  of  the  little 


stranger.  With  this  capital  our  youthful  hero 
puix^hased  some  fruit,  which  he  retailed  at  a 
profit  Time  passes  on,  and  wealth  and  hoDOur 
smile  upon  our  young  tradesman,  so  that 
when  he  setup  his  carriage,  instead  of  troubling 
the  Heralds  College  for  a  crest,  he  'painted  the 
following  motto  on.  the  panel :  **  liint  tailon 
made  me  a  man  /" 

A  worse  than  useless  bargain. 

The  following  item  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Fife  Herald  is  worth  preserving.  At  a 
sale  of  furniture  which  took  place  in  the  Lang 
Toun  the  other  week,  among  the  onlookers 
w*ere  a  few  Irish  labourers.  Upon  a  trunk 
being  put  up,  one  of  the  said  labourers  re- 
marked to  his  neighbour.  **  Pat,  I  think  you 
should  buy  that  trunk  I'*  **  And  what  should 
I  be  afther  doing  wid  it?"  rejoined  Patrick. 
"  Put  your  clothes  in  it  sure  you  spalpeen!" 
was  the  response.  "  Arrah  I  dacency  now  1" 
exclaimed  the  scandalized  Hibernian,  "  wmli 
you  have  m>e  to  go  naked  t^ 

SLAYKS  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  Critical  Memoirs  of  the  Times^  for 
January,  1769,  we  meet  with  the  following 
notice,  which  now-a-days  reads  somewhat 
strangely :  **  There  is  an  agent  in  town,  we 
hear,  purchasing  a  number  of  the  finest,  best 
made  black  boys,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
Petersburgh  afi  attendants  on  Her  Rusaan 
Migesty." 

LUXITRT  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

The  luxurious  live  to  eat  and  drink ;  but  the 
wise  and  temperate  eat  and  drink  to  hve.— 
Plutarch, 

PRAISB  or  TBE  ENTIOUS. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  ht  less  cre<iit- 
able  than  their  censures.  »They  praise  only 
that  which  they  surpass ;  but  that  which  sur- 
passes them  they  censure. — Austin, 

GBORaS  II.  IN  HIS  LATTER  DATS. 

«*23rd  Dec,,  17fi6."— I  waB  in  the  Robe- 
chamber,  adjoining  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  king  put  on  his  robes,  fiis  brow  was 
much  furrowed  with  age,  and  quite  clouded 
with  care.  A  blanket  of  ermine  round  his 
shoulders,  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  he  can 
scarce  move  under  it !  A  huge  heap  of  bor- 
rowed hair,  with  a  few  plates  of  gold  and 
glittering  stones  upon  his  head !  Alas,  what 
bauble  is  human  greatness  I  And  even  this 
vnll  not  endure  I  Cover  the  head  with  ever 
so  much  hair  and  gold,  yet, 

"  SeU  Pnaerpina  eanum  ; 
Ptnonam  eapiti  detraket  iUa  luo.** 

—  Wesley*  s  Journals, 

Unvaib  Pbxfkrknck. — Jk.  young  gent  says  be 
cannot  understand  why  the  Fox  should  have  a 
Brush,  and  no  other  animaL  He  imagines  that 
the  Hart  would  be  much  more  in  want  of  a  Bruali 
than  the  Fox. 
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LANQSYXEr* 

MARY  O^   PIRLT-HILL. 


CHAPTfiR  III. 


Fkov  this  time  forth,   the  road  to  Pirly-hill  be* 
cune  as  well  known  to  ua,  and  perhaps  morefre- 
qaented,  than  the  road   "  to  the  kirk."^    In  due 
time  we  found  Mary  possessed  of  all — far  more 
thao  all — that  ever  we  had  eipccted  to  find  in 
woman;  unobtrusive,  modest,  but  kind,  lively, 
and   cheerful,    welMnfornied,    considering    her 
jears  and  opportunities,  with  a  slight  daah  of  ro- 
mance* about  her.     If  anything,  she  had,  perhaps, 
rather  too  nice  notions  of  the  dignity  of  woman ; 
but  this  was  held  in  chock  by  her  strong  common 
sense— «  natural,  clear  perception  of  what  was 
proper  or  improper  in  itself,  with  a  resolute  de- 
termination to  act  up  to  her  impulses  (so  to  speak) 
in  this  respect,  regardlesa  of  consequences.  Such, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  was   Mary  (for  we  draw 
from  nature^  from  a  real  original,  no  mere  fiction) ; 
every  night  we   were  in  her  company,  and  on 
every  occasion,  she  improved  in  our  view ;  every 
night  discovered  some  amiable  or  nobie  trait  of 
character  which  we  had  not  observed  before,  and, 
need  we  add,  every  night  she  "  wormed**  herself 
deeper  and  deeper  into  our  afFections,  until  she 
&irly  engroj^sed    them  alt,  ardent  though  they 
were.    Greatnera    and    wealth   command  many 
pleasures,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  not  a  mono- 
poly of  all  the  happiness  in  the  world ;  even  the 
poorest  of  the   poor  have   occasional  snatches. 
The   "pearly   dew,"   the   "flowery  field,"  the 
"hoary    hawthorn,**  the  "scented  birch,*'  the 
fragrant  meadow,"  the  "  winiplin*  bum,'*  are  no 
mere  creations  of  ths  poet's  fancy ;  they  are  actu- 
ally and  trulv  to  be  found  in  their  season,  abound- 

mm  ' 

in;;  everywhere,  and  alike  common  to  all.  We 
are  told,  and  told  tmly,  that  "  the  sun  shines  as 
brightly  and  as  warmly  upon  the  poor  as  upon  the 
rich ;"  but  at  times  night  brings  joys  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  day ;  joys,  too,  that  ill  suit  with  the 
glarint;  eye  of  light.  To  take  the  instance  in 
thi?,  our  brief  "  Sketch  of  Scothiud  in  Auld  Lang- 
SToe:** — A  country  lad  has  an  appointment  with 
hi^  sweetheart,  some  fine  summer  evening.  She 
resides  at  the  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles 
perhaps ;  so  away  he  saunters,  as  if  he  were  tak- 
fe»  an  ordinary  walk,  but,  fearful  of  being  watch- 
ed, Bets  out  in  an  opposite  direction  until  out  of 
sight.  He  then  strikes  oif  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  and  avoiding  every  ro«id,  public 
and  private,'  makes  a  circuit  through  the  fields, 
sometimes  skirting  hedges,  sometimes  pursuing 
hij  course  through  a  hollow,  threading  now  his 
way  through  a  plantation,  or  following  the  wind- 
in<;i!ofa  bum,  until  he  comes  within  ti  certain 
distance  of  his  destination.  Every  tree,  every 
«hrub,  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass  is  in  its 
glory,  and  everything  forces  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  he  has  but  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his 
eon<itution  at  all — nor  is  this  uncommon — ^heas- 
sociiites  all  with  the  object-  of  his  affections. 
Being  now  as  near  the  house  as  he  wishes  to  be 
•9  yet,  he  sets  himself  down  in  some  snug  place 
to  think  of  the  approaching  meeting,  or,  perhaps, 

*  Coniiiioed  from  paf^e  64,  vol.  n. 
TOL.  U — E, 


to  gaxe  at  the  fiery-red  setting  sun,  a»  it  suddenly 
dips  down  behind  the  distant  blue  hills,   leaving, 
as  it  were,  a  blank  in  creation.     Up  he  startSi 
agahi,  and  gradually  and  cautiously  approaches 
the  house,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  all  the  while 
that  everything  is  quiet  "  aboot  the  toon,**  and 
that  no  interloper  is  hovering  about ;  even  that 
sharp-eared,   k>ng-tongue  tell-taJe,    "Whitefit,'* 
the  coUey-dog,  must  be  guarded  against    Having 
reached  the  "  tryscine-bush,**  he  takes  his  scat, 
and  "bides  his  time.**    All  is  quiet  and  lonely, 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  air  mild  and  balmy,  the 
western  horizon  still  streaked  with  red,  the  sky 
overhead  clear  and  blue,  with  a  few  stars  shining 
in  sparklmg  silvery  light ;  not  a  thing  endued  with 
animal  life  visible  except  the  bat,  as  it  flits  about 
with  a  wavy,  flickering  motion ;  not  a  sound  heard 
save  the  di^ant  "  caroo,  caroo,"  of  the  "  cushat," 
(wood'pigeon),  or  the  musical  drone  of  the  "  bum*> 
clock  **  humming  lazily  by.    With  a  fluttering 
heart,  he  at  length  perceives  a  female  figure  steu 
out  from  the  house.     She  cautiously  proceeds  a 
few  steps,  then  pauses  and  looks  about  her,  for  if 
any  stranger  is  lurking  aljout,  he  is  sure  to  make 
his  appearance  now.     All  is  quiet ;  she  throws  her 
apron  partly  over  her  face,'as  if  to  hide  her  blushes ; 
walks  slowly  forward ;  pauses  and  looks  a^ain ; 
then  playfully  going  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bush,  whispers,  with  timorous  accenU,  "  Are  ye 
there  ?**   Then  comes  the  rush,  the  stifled  scream, 
the  fond  embrace,  when  throb  responds  to  throb ; 
again  a  pause,  until  exhausted   nature  recovers 
herself;  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  in  a  trip  "owre 
the  flow*ry  lea,**  or,  perhaps,  seated  side  by  side 
on  the  "herd's  hillock,*'  at  the  foot  of  the  aslt-tree, 
the  simple  tale  that  has  been  told  fifty  times  be- 
fore is  told  over  again,  and  fonner  pledges  again 
renewed.     What  equivalent  wealth  offers  to  these 
things  we  know  not. 

Our  meetings  in  time  became  so  frequent,  that 
sleep  seemed  to  be  a  thing  almost  unnecessary, 
and  sometimes  for  a  night  was  dispensed  with  air 
together ;  yet  all  the  while  we  made  but  compara- 
tively few  professions  of  love,  and  asked  as  few 
in  return ;  inference  with  both  of  us  seemed  to 
have  greater  force  than  declaration,  for  both  of  ua 
"  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.'*  That  this  was 
the  case  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  be- 
tween ns  there  was  a  community  of  years,  senti- 
ments, feelings,  tastes,  and  even  in  our  very  fail- 
ings there  was  something  congenial.  Any  insult 
— ^that  is,  premeditated  insult — or  neglect  on  our 
part,  would  have  produced  a  lasting  separation, 
and  any  coldness  or  indifference  on  her's,  would 
probably  have  brought  about  the  same  result. 
Both  of  u^  felt  too  keenly  on  points  like  these; 
but  probably  this  was  the  chann,  in  some  mea- 
sure, which  bound  us  together,  for  either  we 
must  have  been  all-in-all  to  each  other,  or  no- 
thing. Perfect  happiness  for  any  length  of  time 
is  not  the  lot  of  man  or  woman.  Amid  all  our 
sweet  conmiunmgs,  we  had  our  little  whiffs  and 
bickerings.  Jealousy,  though  no  ingredient  of 
love,  is  probably  inseparable  from  it,  and  it  must 
b<f  a  very  cool,  sober,  matter-of-&ct  love,  indeed, 
that  is  not  tinged  with  it.  Both  of  us  had,  or 
thought  we  had,  which  is  the  same  thing,  some- 
thing to  comptnin  of  in  this  way. 

When  we  went  first  to  our  village,  there  was  % 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Betty,  who  was  th« 
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pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  In 
reality,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  mot  e  handsome, 
good-looking  young  person;  but  this  was  the 
most  that  could  be  said  of  her,  for  she  was  vain, 
sillT,  changeful,  and  extravagantly  fond  of  dress 
and  admiration ;  with,  moreover,  no  great  depth 
of  feeling.  This  giddy  thing,  such  as  she  was, 
was  then  exacfly  to  our  taste  ;  so  we  set  ourselves 
to  work  to  get  introduced  to  her.  This  was  an 
easy  matter,  for  she  had  a  great  partiality  for 
strangers.  After  a  few  nights'  company-keeping 
with  her,  we  were  placed  at  the  very  top  of  the 
front  ranks  of  her  admirers— «  post  we  kept  far 
longer  than  any  one  had  ever  been  known  to 
keep  before.  This  gaudy  butterfly  was  a  sad 
eyesore  to  poor  Mary,  who,  no  more  than  any 
other  young  woman,  could  brook  any  one  who 
was  thought  more  handsome  than  herself.  We 
could  easily  have  broken  up  the  connection  alto- 
gether, without  much  pain  either  to  her  or  our- 
selves ;  but  it  suited  our  (t.  «.  my)  purpose  to  do 
otherwise.  It  was  well  known  that  we  (i.  0.,  1) 
were  doing  **  business  '*  (as  it  is  called  sarcastic- 
ally) somewhere,  but  with  whom  no  one  could 
tell,  unless  with  Betty.  We  were  often  joked 
about  this,  and  must  confess  that,  if  we  did  not 
admit  this  to  be  the  case,  we  at  least  allowed 
them  to  believe  that  we  did  pass  our  time  with 
her  ;  and  this  we  did  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  on  a  false  scent,  so  that  they  might  not  dis- 
cover where  our  treasure  lay.  All  this  was  known 
to  Mary,  from  whom  we  kept  no  secrets  of  this 
kind.  She  used  to  laugh  at  the  device,  but  still 
insisted  that  we  were  doing  wrong ;  and,  if  we 
were,  fearful  was  the  retribution  that  overtook  us. 

To  balance  accounts,  we  sometimes  thought 
that  we  had  some  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
attentions  of  a  "  cousin  ^  or  some  snch  friend  of 
Mary's,  who  came  to  Pirly-hill  much  oftener  than 
we  relished.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  and  otherwise  wealthy. 
Wealth,  in  the  estimation  of  every  one,  has  great 
odds  in  its  favor  when  pitted  against  povertj  ; 
and  in  our  poverty  we  had  not  yet  even  asked 
her  to  take  a  share.  Had  he  been  a  young  man, 
we  should  have  felt  less  alarm,  for  caprice  or  am- 
bition might  have  caused  him  to  shift  his  ground, 
but  your  ^^  elderly  gentleman,**  we  knew  well,  is 
no  trifler  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  and,  backed  by 
his  money,  we  thought  it  not  impossible  but  that 
we  might  find  ourselves  minus  our  idol — ^for  such 
she  was — some  fine  morning.  We  hinted  our 
fears,  and  she  told  us,  frankly  and  artlessly,  that 
he  came  to  take  her  father's  advice  about  some 
of  his  affairs ;  and  that  certainly  he  had  said  some 
civil  things  to  her  (we  could  have  seen  him  and 
his  "civil  things"  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,)  but  she  believed  him  to  be  merely 
joking,  and,  if  otherwise,  he  might  save  himself 
the  trouble ;  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  our 
hand,  and  drawing  it  into  her's,  for  she  knew 
our  blood  was  boiling.  This  little  act  of  kindness 
set  all  to  rights,  and  made  us  think  more  of  her 
than  ever  we  had  done,  if  tha(  were  possible. 

Cares  of  another  kind  had  been  for  some  time 
accumulating  around  us.  Our  conscience  had 
long  bven  grumbling  and  growling,  and  at  last 
demanded  in  surly  tones  what  all  this  sighing, 
and  "  billing  and  cooing,**  was  to  end  in  f  To 
thi'ik  of  separatmg  ourselves  from  her,   was  like 


thinking  of  parting  with  life  itself.  As  yet  we 
had  no  great  liking  for  the  marriage  tether;  bat, 
if  we  bad  been  master  of  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  or  so,  to  begin  the  world  with,  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  very  soon  a  married 
man.  No  doubt  we  had  friends  that  were  both 
willing  and  able  to  have  advanced  this  sum ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  our  pride  has  ever  been  a 
match  for  our  poverty ;  and  before  we  would  hare 
come  under  obligations  of  this  kind  to  any  ooe— 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  were  able,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  providing  for  our  own  wants— 
we  believe  we  should  rather  have  starved.  Aa 
for  your  **  all-for-love-marriage,**  we  looked  on 
such  as  the  ready  road  to  ruin  ;  and  had  no  faith 
in  the  popular  maxim  of  "  marry  for  love,  and 
work  for  siller  ;**  nor  could  we  at  all  bring  our 
mind  to  make  our  marriage-bed  on  **  clean  pea- 
strae.**  For  our  own  (t.  #.,  my  own)  privations 
we  cared  little ;  but  to  have  seen  an  amiable  be- 
ing, whom  we  loved  to  distraction,  brought  to 
want  and  "  pinching,**  or  even  hardship,  on  onr 
account,  would  have  driven  us  mad.  From  ear 
very  childhood,  we  had  resolved  that,  if  ever  we 
entered  into  the  "  holy  bonds,*'  &c.,  it  should  not 
be  until  we  saw  a  way  of  keeping  a  wife  in  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  an  ordinary  way, 
and,  if  possible,  some  few  of  its  luxuries;  for 
without  these,  whatever  people  may  pretend, 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  happiness  in  the 
married  state  for  any  length  of  time.  We  had 
enough  of  romance  about  us ;  but  not  quite  to 
much  as  to  make  us  end  our  adventure  in  the 
most  approved  way,  that  is,  by  making  a  runaway 
marriage  of  it ;  and  then,  starving  ourselves  for  a 
few  days,  commg  back  to  our  parents,  cringing 
and  kneeling,  and  begging  forgiveness ;  and  then 
— having  laid  the  benevolence  of  every  one,  to 
the  twentieth  degree  of  kin,  under  contribution^ 
and  after  having  been  kicked  from  one  to  ano- 
ther— ^to  nestle  down  into  some  obscure  comer, 
and  there  add  to  the  stock  of  beggars.  Be- 
tween extremes  there  is  commonly  a  middle 
course ;  and  what  if  we  should  adopt  it  ?  May 
we  not  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing,  trusting 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  will  do  something 
for  us  ?  Even  if  the  very  worst  should  happen, 
all  that  could  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it  was  a 
thoughtless  frolic,  entered  into  by  both  of  ufl^ 
without  any  serious  intention  on  «ther  side—a 
thing  practised  daily  by  thousands ;  and  if  we  bad 
caught  the  lovers*  fever,  it  was  only  what  might 
have  been  foreseen ;  nor  was  there  anything  un- 
common in  it ;  neither  uncommon  that  no  pledges 
were  given  or  asked  by  either  of  us.  Indeed  the 
subject  of  marriage  had  been  rarely  so  much  as 
alluded  to. 

To  this  reasoning  there  was  something  within 
us  which  cried  aloud,  **  Away  with  this  selfish, 
cold-blooded  special  pleading.**  "  Call  you  it  a 
frolic  to  trifle  with  the  dearest  feelings  of  an  inno- 
cent, amiable,  affectionate  girl,  who  has  been  hot 
too  rash  in  placing  her  peace  of  mind  in  your  poe- 
seseion  t  If  you  have  made  no  promises,  did  yoa 
ever  decidedly  and  distinctly  tell  her  that  ma^ 
riage  was  not  your  object  f  on  the  contrary,  baa 
not  your  whole  conduct  ftt>m  beginning  to  end 
led  her  to  infer  that  your  views  were  honorable? 
and  what  woman  in  Uie  same  circumstances  could 
have  come  to  any  other  conclusion  t    If  you  csn- 
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not  Diury  her  jounel^  what  right  have  you  to 
staod  io  the  way  of  her  settlement  in  life  with 
another  f  If  yoa  would  escape  the  everlastiog 
reproaches  of  your  own  mind,  trifle  no  longer,  but 
state  your  rtews  and  your  difficulties  honestly, 
frankly,  and  without  reserve.  She  is  a  party  as 
deeply  interested  in  this  affair  as  you  are,  and  has 
an  equal  right  to  share  all  your  deliberations  on 
the  subject*  After  you  have  done  this,  if  she 
looks  on  all  that  has  passed  as  a  frolic,  you  stand 
acquitted ;  if  not,  you  are  bound  by  whatever  is 
honourable  in  human  nature  to  make  her  all  the 
redress  in  your  power.*^ 

From  this  there  was  no  appeal ;  so  we  took  the 
first  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  plunge 
into  the  subject,  and  to  lay  bare  our  very  inner- 
most thoughts  and  feelings  connected  therewith. 
Mary  heard  us  with  some  emotion,  and,  in  her 
usual  frank  way,  confessed  that,  sooner  or  later, 
■he  had  expected  to  hear  some  such  declaration 
from  us ;  that,  almost  from  the  beginning,  she 
had  guessed  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  in ;  and  that,  in  point  of  money, 
we  were  nearly  on  a  level,  for  all  that  she  could 
reckon  on  in  the  meantime  wJkwn  ordinary  *^  out- 
fitting.** Then  placing  her  hand  in  our*s,  added, 
that  she  had  long  been  resolved,  if  ever  we  put  it 
in  her  power,  to  unite  her  (ate  with  our^s,  and  to 
take  her  chance,  **come  weel,  come  wae,^ 
through  life  with  us ;  and  hoped  that "  we  wadna 
like  her  the  less  for  her  frankness,  or  think  she 
was  owre  easily  courted.'*  **  No  I**  we  exclaimed, 
"never I  and,  what  is  more,  *may  we  perish  if 
ever  we  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thopn.^  ^* 

"  Fine  work,**  thought  we,  as  we  sat  up  next 
morning — "fine  work;  almost  a  married  man, 
without  *'  bouse  or  ha*,**  and  not  a  master  of  twen- 
ty shillings  in  the  world  I  Well,  it  has  come  on 
us  Tears  sooner  than  we  had  intended ;  but  if  it 
vas  to  be,  where  could  we  have  been  fitted  more 
to  oar  miud?  We  see,  too,  that  we  stand  higher 
m  their  estimation  than  ever  we  believed  we  did. 
She  shall  find  by  and  by  that  her  confidence  in  us  is 
not  misplaced.  Our  lot  may  be  humble,  but  it 
shall  be  happy,  or,  at  least,  the  blame  shall  not 
rest  irith  us.  It  is  true,  we  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  in  the  outset,  but  we  are 
young  and  healthy,  and  must  "  set  a  stout  heart 
to  a  stey  brae,**  as  others  have  done  before*us, 
and  all  shall  be  well** 

These,  and  many  others,  were  passing  thoughts, 
but  germs  of  actions.  We  saw  clearly  we  could 
do  no  good  where  we  were,  from  one  thing  and 
tnother ;  so  we  wrote  to  our  father  to  try  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  us  along  with  himself.  This 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  sent  us  word  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  we  could  get  away.  We  knew 
cur  wages  should  not  be  great  for  a  time,  but 
then  we  could  live  much  cheaper  with  our  father 
aud  mother  than  in  lodgings ;  and  the  nature  of 
our  employment  would  be  a  good  pretext  for  not 
keeping  company.  Every  step  which  we  took 
had  the  approval  and  consent  of  one  who  now 
took  as  much  interest  in  all  our  proceedings  as 
we  did  ourselves.  Our  meetings,  although  fully 
as  frequent  and  equally  interesting  as  beK>re,  yet 
had  now  something  in  the  shape  of  care  and  anx- 
iety intermingled.  Among  other  things,  we  pro- 
posed to  inform  her  parents  of  our  intentions ;  but 
this  she  oljeeted  to  is  yet,  telling  ns  they  had 


already  a  "  guid  guess**  of  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween us  (which  we  believe  was  true),  and  that 
as  our  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
strictly  on  the  "  whistle-and-Hl-come-tae-ye-my- 
lad**  principle,  it  should  be  as  well  to  keep  silence 
a  little  longer.  As  there  was  soon  to  be  ten  long 
miles  between  us,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging how  we  were  to  correspond — for  corres- 
pond we  must ;  and  there  was  then  no  post-town 
nearer  Pirly-hill  than  five  miles ;  so  at  length  we 
agreed  to  write  each  other  at  stated  times,  and  to 
transmit  the  letters  in  a  bundle  of  waste  paper  by 
the  carrier — ^her*s  being  addressed  to  our  house, 
and  our's  to  her*s — while  each  was  to  call  person- 
ally for  the  parcels. 

CHJLPTBB  IT. 

Our  (t.  «.,  my)  new  employment  was  severe,  al- 
most oppressive  at  first;  but  we  knew  that  time 
would  bring  **  custom,"  so  we  persevered  man- 
fully, and  also  began  to  practice  economy — a 
thing  we  found  much  easier  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. Hope,  too,  soon  shed  her  cheering  light 
on  us,  for  we  perceived  that  a  good  servant  was 
nearly  in  as  much  request  as  a  good  master ;  and 
began  to  form  the  expectation  that  we  should  one 
day  rise  above  the  level  of  a  common  workman 
(ay,  and  we  have  more  than  done  it) ;  and,  with 
this  view,  we  employed  many  of  our  leisure  hours 
in  mastering  everything  connected  with  our  em- 
ployment— ^a  thing  that  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  us  since.  Once  a  fortnight,  also,  we  got 
word  that  all  was  right  at  Pirly-hin ;  and  once  a- 
month  we  were  there  ourselves.  We  now  looked 
upon  ourselves  as  one  about  to  take  his  place  in 
society,  and  already  felt  some  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  member  of  it ;  in  a  word,  we  never  had 
felt  happier  in  our  life.  One  thing,  however, 
gave  us  now  and  then  a  little  unea.siness.  It  was 
this: — One  night  when  we  were  at  Pirly-hill,  we 
thought  we  perceived  something  like  abstraction 
and  reserve  about  Mary,  which  in  a  moment 
ahu'med  our  ardent  and  suspicious  mind.  We  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  were  told  that  there  was 
^*  naething  the  matter  "  with  her.  She  then  as- 
sumed a  gaiety  rather  unusual  with  her ;  but  this 
did  not  make  matters  better  with  us ;  yet  we 
wronged  her  cruelly,  as  we  afterwards  found,  in 
supposing  that  any  portion  of  her  attachment  was 
withdrawn  firom  us ;  in  short,  her  uneasy  state  of 
mind  was  produced  by  a  somewhat  painful  family 
affair,  which  in  no  wise  concerped  us  (i.  e.  tne), 
and  which  she  could  not  well  have  mentioned  at 
the  time.  We  parted,  nevertheless,  on  good 
terms ;  but  this  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was, 
made  some  inroads  on  our  peace  of  mind  for 
weeks  after. 

We  had  now  been  several  months  at  our  new 
employment,  and  every  day  the  prospect  was 
brightening  before  us.    One  day  we  took  upon 
ourselves  the  task  of  taking  stock :  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  half-crown  pieces— all  in  good  hard 
cash — none  of  your  flimsy,  breaking,  bank  paper 
— eight  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  I. 
Never  had  we  been  master  of  such  a  sum  as  this, 
nor  anything  like  it,  before,  and  our  wages  to  be' 
raised  two  shillings  a-week  into  the  bargain! 
Well— a  few  months  more,  and  then        but  we* 
must  not  be  selfish ;  somebody  has  a  right  ta- 
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know  of  alt  this,  and  she  thall  hear  of  it  In  little 
more  than  a  week  alter  this,  we  were  at  our  old 
'*  trysting-place,"  at  Pirly-hill,  and  waited  fully  an 
liour,  but  no  one  canie  near  us,  which  alarm^  us 
not  a  little.  As  matters  stood,  we  cared  less  for 
concealment  now,  and  were  resolved  to  see  how 
matters  stood  at  Pirly-hill.  Up  we  went  to  the 
door,  and  tapped  gently.  After  a  short  pause, 
**  little  Nan,"  as  she  was  called,  opened  it ;  and, 
instead  of  speaking,  took  us  by  the  band  and  led 
us  a  few  steps  from  the  door;  then  told  us  to 
**  gang  awa^  hame,  for  Mary  wad  never  speak  to 
us  again.''  We  thought  the  little  monkey  was 
playing  us  a  trick,  but  her  earnestness  convinced 
us  that  there  was  no  trick  in  the  case.  A  numb- 
ness of  body  and  a  bewilderment  of  mind  now 
came  over  us,  and  we  really  believe  that  the 
machinery  of  life  stood  still  for  a  short  time  ;  then 
we  felt  the  blood  rushing  along  our  veins  like  a 
torrent,  and  thought  after  thought  chased  each 
other  through  our  brain,  with  fearful  rapidity. 
We  turned  round  to  enter  the  house,  but  the  door 
was  choked  up  with,  as  it  seemed,  the  whole 
family.  We  put  the  same  question,  and  received 
the  same  kind  of  answer  as  before.  We  then 
asked  for  what  reason,  and  were  told,  **  ye  keu 
yoursel'.'*  The  very  intensity  of,  not  one,  but  a 
tumult  of  passions  struggling  within  us  made  us 
feel  sensible  how  utterly  impotent  words  were  to 
redress  these  unmerited  injuries ;  and,  except  a 
kind  of  sternness  and  huskiness  in  the  voioe,  wc 
felt  as  much  under  self-command  as  ever  we  did 
in  our  life.  We  again  insisted  on  seeing  Mary, 
and  in  return  had  u  shower  of  abuse  poured  on  us 
by  her  mother,  in  which  the  epithets  of  black- 
guard, worthless  scoundrel,  &;c.,  were  plentifully 
interspersed.  Her  husband,  however,  pulled 
her  violently  within,  and  ordered  her  peremptorily 
to  "  baud  her  peace  ;"  then,  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  desired  us  at  once  to  leave  the 
house  and  go  home.  We  calmly  and  firmly  told 
him  that  we  would  not;  and  that,  unless  he 
allowed  his  daughter  to  come  to  the  door  to  us, 
we  should  force  our  way  into  the  house  to  her, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  and  we 
were  about  to  put  our  threat  into  execution,  when 
sfts  suddenly  made  her  appearencc.  With  a 
faltering  voice  she  told  us,  to  *'  gae  wa\  an*  mak* 
nac  mair  disturbance.  We  had  created  encuch 
ae  way  an'  anither  already  in  the  family.  That  it 
was  a'  our  ain  witc ;  an',  frae  what  had  passed, 
ebe  never,  never  could  think  o'  speaking  to  us 
again."  This  wa^  followed  by  her  father  saying, 
**  Yc  hear  that  frae  her  ain  lips ;  sae  jist  gao  wa', 
an'  mak'  nae  mair  noise  aboot  it,  or  waur  may 
come  o't."  And  with  these  words  the  door  was 
slammed  in  our  face. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  set  our  foot  to  the  door 
and  force  it  open  ;  but  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
injury  and  degradation  prevented.  *^  Is  it  for  me 
to  be  cringing,  and  begging,  and  breaking  into 
houses  for  explanations  ?  Me  I  who  was  just  about 
to  sacrifice  my  liberty  to  a  worthless  *  jilt!'  Me ! 
who,  like  a  romantic  fool,  that  I  was,  would  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  have  given  my  life  to  shield 
her  from  harm.  Me  I  who  have  already  allowed 
my?elf  to  be  made  a  sport,  a  plaything,  a  decoy- 
duck,  that  this  selfish,  designing,  *  country  Kate' 
might  draw  in  her  rich  *  cousin.'  After  this,  is  it 
lor  me  to  be  making  myself  a  laughingstock  to 


the  whole  generation  of  them  by  ranting,  and 
swearing,  about  the  usage  I  have  met  with !  Ko ! 
dreadful  as  is  the  wreck  that  she  has  made  of  my 
happiness,  she  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  for  one  moment  on  one  atom  of  it— never. 
She  shall  be  taught,  that  if  she  has  been  joking 
all  along,  so  was  I ;  and  that  I  can  take  things  u 
coolly  as  she  can.  Dearly  as  my  double-dyed 
infatuation  must  cost  me,  it  shall  be  confined  to 
my  own  bosom ;  and,  as  for  her  and  *■  them 
belangiu'  her/  they  dare  not  say  a  word  about  it 
out  of  the  family." 

All  this  passed  through  our  mind  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  we  turned  round  and 
left  the  house.     What  passed  in  our  mind  for 
some  time  aAer  this,  we  do  not  well  remember. 
The  first  thing  which  we  can  recall  distinctly  is, 
our  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  bum  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  bathing  our  temples  with  water, 
which  restored  consciousness  in  some  measure; 
and  by  repeating  which  we  were  enabled  to  reach 
home  far  on  in  the  morning,  jaded,  weary,  and  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  madness.     This  was 
our  first  serious  lesson  in  the  mutability  of  aU 
merely  human  affairs ;  and  it  was  a  lesson !  What, 
a  few  hours  before,  had  seemed  to  us  a  prospect 
of  well-founded,  rational  happiness,  was  now  a 
picture  of  utter  ruin  and  desolation.    Every  affec- 
tion was  broken  down  and  laid  prostrate ;  every 
generous  feeling  outraged  or  torn  up  by  the  roots; 
all  confidence  in  the  purity  of  intention  in  any 
human  being  blighted,  withered,  and  dried  up; 
and  every  vestige  of  hope  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
Then,  in  the  room  of  these,  there  was  every  evil 
passion  let  loose ;  and  all,  all  embittered  by  a  deep 
sense  of  self-degradation  and  shame.     A  burning 
desire  for  revenge,  too  (for  then  the  very  mire  of 
our  heart  was  stirred),  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
a^nowledge  of  our  own  impotence.     What  could 
we  say,  what  could  we  do  to  any  one  of  them, 
which  should  not  be  returned  with  tenfold  force? 
Oh !  what  would  we  not  have  given  for  but  one 
hour  with  *'  tome  folks,"  that  the  power  we  once 
possessed,  or  thought  we  once  possessed,  nn't^ht 
be  felt — that  we  might  show  what  it  was  to  trifie 
with  the  purest,  and  holiest,  and  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature ! 

One  consolation,  and  only  one,  we  bad,  and  it 
was^this,  that  we  had  not  shown  that  we  were  in 
any  way  afTectcd  by  the  usage  we  had  met  with 
at  Pirly-hill,  but  that  rather,  on  the  contrary,  they 
could  not  but  infer  that  the  whole  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  us.  We  are  not  defending  this 
state  of  mind,  but  simply  stating  the  fact.  At  the 
time  it  was  like  balm  to  our  wounded  spirit,  for 
we  convinced  ourselves  that  we  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  artful  jilt,  who  had  kept  us  firm 
in  the  leash  until  she  had  made  up  matters  with 
her  wealthy  relation,  and  then,  without  ceremony, 
had  heartlessly  turned  us  adrift.  Although, 
perhaps,  the  most  wretched  of  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  nevertheless  strove  to  conceal 
it  from  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  we  stuck  as 
hard  as  ever  to  our  work,  although  we  now  took 
no  pleasure  in  it.  As  for  company,  we  bad  for 
long  kept  very  little,  and  even  that  little  was  in 
present  circumstances  a  burden  to  us,  for  when 
in  it  we  had  to  assume  a  gaiety  which  not  only  we 
did  not  feel,  but  actually  detested.  Solitude, 
solitude,  was  everything  to  us— sometimes  saun- 
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tering  through  a  glen,  somedines  wandering  we  | 
knew  not  whither,  sometimes  half-resolTed  to  go  ' 
to  our  old  Tillage,  to  bear  what  had  taken  place 
It  Firlj-hin,  and  the  neit  moment  cursing  our- 
selres  as  a  mean-spirited  blockhead  for  even 
thinking  of  such  a  thing;  sometimes  vowing 
reren<^e  on  all  that  bore  the  name  of  woman,  and 
Bometimes — and  then  we  were  relieved  by  tears — 
thinking  on  the  many,  happy  hours  which  we  had 
spent  with  Mary ;  and  then,  too,  we  were  almost 
satisfied  that  we  were  labouring  under  some 
delusion,  or  rather  that  others. were ;  and  yet  how 
that  could  be  was  a  mystery.  The  very  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  mistake  somewhere, 
although  we  could  barely  believe  such  a  thing 
posaible,  recalled  all  our  former  tenderness,  and, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  felt  that 

**  The  Ufe-bimKl  arrearaiiij^'throuffh  our  heart, 
Or  oar  mair  d«>ar  ioiinnnal  part. 
Was  not  more  fondly  dear.*' 

These  contending  emotions,  however,  could  not 
last  for  ever,  and  ten  weeks  or  so  brousht  about 
their  usual  effects  in  such  cases.  A  loss  oiappetite, 
a  weakness  of  body,  and  an  absence  of  mind,  had 
k>ng  been  apparent  to  everybody  but  ourselves, 
yet,  to  all  inquiries  after  our  health,  we  answered, 
that "  we  were  quite  well,**  **  never  better."  How- 
ever, the  dull,  sunken  eye,  the  blanched  cheek, 
the  haj^gard  look,  told  a  very  different  tale.  The 
flame  thai  was  raging  within,  and  which  was 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  life,  burned  not 
the  less  fiercely  that  it  was  hid  from  every  mortal 
eye.  A  slow  fever  was  the  result.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  pronounced  the  case  doubt- 
ful, but  expressed  some  hopes,  if  he  could  only 
hriug  us  over  the  critical  day,  that  was  the 
tff'enty-first  day  from  that  on  which  we  had  been 
laid  up.  To  us  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  or  no  the  critical  day  dawned :  the  worid 
had  lost  all  its  charms  for  us.  Every  moment 
that  we  could  think,  we  were  haunted  with  the 
terror  of  delirium  coming  on ;  for  then  the  secret 
which  we  held  dear  as  life  should  perhaps  be  ex- 
posed. 

About  the  eighteenth  day,  we  thought  that  we 
should  never  see  another,  so  we  called  our  sister, 
and  told  her- that  she  would  find  a  small  packet  of 
letters  incur  pocket,  which  was  of  no  consequence 
to  anybody  but  ourself,  and  that  if  she  would 
destroy  them  it  should  oblige.  She  went '-then 
returned,  took  the  packet  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  put  the  bed-curtain  aside,  and  walked, 
with  her  ifrm  extended,  to  the  fireplace.  In  a 
minute  afterwards  a  blaze  announced  that  our 
wish  was  fulfilled.  She  deceived  us,  however,  for, 
oearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  she  returned  us 
the  packet,  without,  we  really  believe,  having 
looked  at  a  single  letter. 

After  the  dreaded  critical  day,  every  hour 
added  a  little  to  our  strength.  Our  mind  was 
much  easier,  too,  for  we  had  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  disinterested  kindness  fh>m  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood during  the  illness,  and  we  began  to  think 
that  it  was  not  such  a  bad  world  in  which  we 
lived,  after  all,  although  lately  we  had  met  with 
some  rough  usage  in  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  we  were  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  were  able  to  walk  aeross  the  room. 
At  this  lime  an  incident  occurred  which  nearly 
Kt  all  in  a  blase  again.    One  day  some  of  the 


family  came  in,  and  threw  down  a  small  bundle^ 
saying,  "There,  Aelic,  is  something  for  ye." 
Although  this  dirty,  creased  packet  had  contained 
our  death  warrant,  we  do  not  think  that  it  could 
have  agitated  us  more.  So  soon  as  we  could 
compose  ourselves,  we  tore  it  open,  and  found  in 
it  a  long  letter,  in  a  well-known,  though  scarcely 
legible  hand,  the  contents  of  which  made  every 
wound  in  our  bosom  open  and  bleed  afresh.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  it  came  from  Pirly-hill ;  it 
appeared,  from  the  date,  to  have  been  written 
nearly  four  weeks  before  it  came  into  our  posses- 
sion. Whether  it  had  lain  in  the  carrier^s  all 
that  time,  or  had  been  sent  to  our  house,  we 
never  inquired ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  had  probably 
been  kept  back  from  us  out  of  kindness ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  it  did  not 
reach  us  sooner. 

The  only  comfort  derived  from  the  letter  wag, 
that  it  contained  an  explanation  of  the  cruel  mis- 
understanding which  had'^arisen  between  us.  It 
was  partly  as  follows : — About  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous  to  our  last  visit  to  Pirly-hill,  we  had  went 
one  market-day  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and, 
among  others,  we  had  met  in  with  Betty,  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak.  Knowing  her, 
and  knowing  those  with  her,  we  could  not,  how- 
ever willing,  avoid  speaking  to  her.  We  accord- 
ingly did  BO,  and  was  as  attentive  to  her  as  we 
could  be ;  and  Johnnie  Gilchrist  being  along  with 
her  (a  former  *cronie'),  we  *  convoyed*  her  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  on  her  way  home.  We 
(t.  e.  I)  then  parted,  and,  taking  the  nearest  road 
we  could  find  across  the  country,  we  proceeded 
to  "  our  ain  fireside.**  Shortly  after  we  separated, 
it  seems,  she  had  met  with  another  sweetheart^ 
whether  by  accident  or  appointment,  we  know 
not ;  but,  instead  of  going  home,  she  went  to  the 

village  of  C with  him,  and  did  not  reach 

home  until  next  day.  Her  parents  had  become 
uneasy  on  her  account,  when  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance  at  the  expected  time,  and  went  to 
the  carrier,  to  see  if  he  could  give  them  any  infor- 
mation. He  told  them,  **  that  he  had  not  only 
seen  her  in  the  town,  but  that  she  had  passed  him 
on  the  road  with  us  (i.  «.,  me),  and,  as  he  had 
not  met  us  (t.  «.,  me)  returning,  he  was  sure  we 
were  together,  wherever  we  might  be.  This  so 
far  eased  their  minds;  but  when  next  morning 
came,  and  still  no  word  of  Betty,  the  whole 
village  was  in  a  buzz,  some  proposing  one  thing, 
some  another ;  but  before  they  had  agreed  on  any 
fixed  plan,  Betty  was  among  them.  When 
upbraided  with  her  folly,  she  did  not  deny,  if  she 
did  not  admit,  that  she  had  been  with  us.  This 
was  paying  us  back  in  our  own  coin  with  a 
vengeance.  Her  character,  in  some  respects, 
had  been  for  some  time  at  a  discount  Ours  was 
not  exactly  at  a  premium.  However,  be  these 
what  they  might,  it  was  by  fitr  too  good  a  subject 
for  scandal  to  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  story  soon  reached  Pirly-hill,  but  was 
scarcely  credited,  until  the  father  went  in  person 
to  the  carrier,  and  under  the  pretext  of  curiosity 
heard  everything  confirmed  that  has  been  stated* 
Here  was  all  but  proof  poritive  of  our  supposed 
delinquency.  No  wonder  that  it  enraged  the 
whole  family  against  us,  and  nearly  broke  the 
heart  of  poor  Mary,  whose  proud  spirit  could  ill 
brook  this  supposed  treatment.    Guilty,  as  they 
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took  us  to  be,  they  were  amazed  at  our  assutance 
in  coming  to  the  bouse  after  what  had  taken  place  ; 
and  more  than  astonished  at  our  seemingly  cool 
and  determined  demeanor  when  we  did  come. 
Every  one  of  us,  as  the  father  told  us  years 
afterwards,  and  from  whom  we  had  the  most  of 
what  he  have  here  stated,  looked  on  this  last  act 
as  a  piece  of  consummate  impudence,  which 
prevented  them  altogether  from  even  alluding  to 
our  supposed  misdeeds.  Mary,  indeed,  was  of  a 
difTereut  opinion,  but  she  was  not  listened  to,  nor 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter. 

But  all  was  not  yet  ended.  Some  three  months 
or  so  afterwards,  a  proclamation'  of  marriage 
between  Johnnie  Taylor  and  Betty  was  made  in 
the  church,  which  was  another  subject  of  wonder. 
Johnnie*s  friends  thought  themselves  justified  in 
expostulating  with  him  against  such  a  rash 
step.  He  was  quite  amazed  at  their  hints  and 
hesitating  dislikes;  and,  in  fine,  it  came  out 
that  he  was  the  sweetheart  whom  Betty  had  met, 
and  that  he  had  induced  her  to  go  to  the  village 
with  him,  to  sit  up  all  night  with  an  ailing  sister. 
This  he  maintained,  and  threatened  to  prosecute 
every  one  for  defamation  of  character  who  said 
the  contrary.  This  tnm  of  afTairs  was  the  means 
of  procuring  us  the  communication  alluded  to; 
but  only  think  what  the  silly,  perverse,  obstinate 
Tanity  of  an  ignorant  woman  brought  about !  Ilad 
Betty  but  told  where  she  had  been,  all  would 
have  been  right;  but  no,  she  could  not  deny 
herself  the  pleasure  of  vexine  Mary  o*  Pirly-hill, 
and  piquing  the  curiosity  of  the  *'  neebors  "  con- 
cerning her  sweethearts. 

But,  to  return ;  the  letter  from  Mary  informed 
us  that,  being  compelled  to  believe  that  we  were 
guilty  of  what  had  been  laid  to  our  charge,  she 
had,  in  an  evil  hour,  promised  her  "  hand  without 
her  heart ''  (her  own  words)  to  another.  It  seems 
this  man  had,  unknown  to  us,  been  paying  atten- 
tions to  her  for  some  time  before  we  lef^  the 
place,  but  had  met  with  no  encouragement.  After 
our  misunderstanding,   however,   the  case  was 
materially  altered,  so  far  as  the  old  folks  were 
concerned.  They  still  dreaded  that  her  attachment 
to  us  would  make  her  break  through  all  restraint, 
BO  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  bouse  by  night 
or  by  day,  for  fear  that  we  should  be  lurking  about. 
To  see  their  daughter  settled  for  life  at  any  time, 
and  especially  after  what  had  passed,  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  natural,  if  not  a  commendable,  wish. 
The  man,  too,  was  respectable  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  far  superior  in  worldly  circumstances 
to  us :  all  this  had  its  weight  with  them,  and,  as 
matters  stood,  probably  with  her  also.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  poor  girl,  deceived,  disappointed, 
and  undervalued,  as  she  took  herself  to  be,  and 
harrassed  every  day  and  night  by  her  parents, 
should  have  laid  her  hand  on  the  first  support 
that  presented  itself.     All  this,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  we  frankly  confess  was  after- 
thought, for  we  took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter  at  tlie  time ;  but  what  could  we  do,  situated 
as  we  were?  Bitterly  did  we  lament  the  cause — 
the  want  of  strength — which  prevented  us  from 
rushing  to  the  rescue,  and  making  a  **  Jack  o^ 
Hazeldean  *'  affair  of  it.    As  it  was,   our  hands 
could  not  hold  a  pen,  we  could  not  even  sec  to 
write,  nor  could  we  bring  ourselves  to  employ 
another  to  write  for  us ;  although  we  had,  nearly 


four  weeks  of  silence  had  already  elapsed.  Nor 
could  we  get  quit  of  the  thought,  that,  if  the  alTair 
became  public,  we  should  afterwards  be  pointed 
to  as  the  hero  of  this  village  tragedy.  In  short, 
one  scheme  gave  place  to  another,  only  to  be 
abandoned  in  its  turn.  All  hope  laid  prostrate, 
our  little  means  nearly  exhausted,  oiur  health 
shattered,  and  all  embittered  by  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  pride,  or  stubbornness,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  not  demanding  an  explanation,  when 
we  might  have  done  so — all  this  was  hard  to  bear; 
but  if  the  struggle  was  severe  it  was  not  long,  for 
the  mind  had  become  as  feeble  as  the  body,  and 
we  sank  into  forgetfulneas. 

Whatever  people  may  say,  to  know  the  worst 
is  something,  and  to  make  up  our  mind  to  submit 
to  it  is  a  great  deal  more.  Time,  adversity,  tnd 
necessity  are  all  excellent  things  in  their  way  for 
making  philosophers  of  us.  Some  darling  passion 
may  be  suddenly  laid  low,  which  for  a  time  may 
depress  us,  but  by  and  by  others  spring  out  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  ashes  of  the  former ;  the  shoots 
may  scarcely  be  perceptible  at  first,  but  they 
gather  strength  with  time,  and  in  due  course 
become  pets  in  their  turn.  Warned  by  former 
errors,  they  are  fostered  with  caution,  and  all 
due  means  taken  to  insure  their  gratification.  In 
one  respect,  the  poor  man  possesses  an  advantage 
over  the  rich.  When  calamity  overtakes  the  latter, 
he  has  little  else  to  think  of,  and  if  he  is  only 
endowed  with  an  ordinary  mind,  he  may  possibly 
sink  under  it.  Not  so  with  the  former ;  his  daily 
wants  force  him  into  daily  exertion,  and  leave  him 
little  or  no  time  to  ponder  over  it.  Various  objects 
are  constantly  coming  under  his  view,  which  tend 
to  divert  the  attention,  while  Dr.  Time  is  slowly 
but  surely  softening  and  breaking  down  the  mass 
of  misery  which  once  all  but  overwhelmed  Lim. 
Had  all  this  been  preached  to  us  as  we  lay  groan- 
ing  under  a  load  that  was  sufficient,  as  we  thought, 
to  crush  a  giant,  we  should  have  laughed  the 
preacher  to  scorn ;  but  we  have  been  taught  better 
manners  since. 

After  we  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  a  day  or  two 
set  us  on  our  feet  again ;  then  nourishment,  pure 
air,  and  a  little  exercise,  gradually  restored  oar 
strength  ;  and  both  inclination  and  necessity  again 
drove  us  to  our  employment.  The  wound,  to  be 
sure,  was  still  but  green,  and  could  not  suffer 
handling,  and  as  it  was  both  deep  and  large,  years 
passed  before  it  healed  up  entirely ;  indeed,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  a  little  tenderness  does  not 
remain  about  it  until  the  present  da^,  for,  when 
the  inflictor  of  it  and  we  met  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  under  very  altered  circumstances) 
while  we  talked  about  old  affairs  freely  and  frankly, 
we  rather  think  a  drop  of  blood  or  so  fell  on  both 
sides ;  but,  for  all  that,  this  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

It  is  said  that  every  love  story  should  end  either 
with  a  death  or  a  marriage.  Ours  must  end  with 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  tharefore  it 
may  be  reckoned  incomplete.  Be  it  to.  People 
who  have  little  else  to  think  of  but  their  disap- 
pointments  may  die  of  love,  or  any  other  passion, 
if  they  think  proper,  but  with  those  who  have  to 
toil  for  their  daily  bread,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent ;  their  affections  may  be  as  strong,  and  their 
sensibilities  as  keen,  as  those  of  the  other ;  but 
necessity  allows  them  no  time  to  dwell  upou  ths 
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erils  which  befall  them ;  so  that  with  them  in  the 

words  of  the  old  song, 

'^  A  broken  heart  will  mend  again, 
An'  ease  tak'  place  o>  pain; 
A*  the  gm»  ihat'n  irodtlvii  under  foot 
In  time  will  ^prinr  ao-ain.'* 
We  need  not  *'  lift  the  veil "  which  conceals  the 
future  history  of  Mary  and  ourselves.     She  now 
sleeps  in  a  lonely  kirkyard,  which  is  no  strange 
place  to  us ;   and  we — but  enough.     Our  brief 
"Sketch  of  Scotland  in  Auld  Langsyne  **  is  ended. 
—Hogg" 9  Instructor, 

NIGHTFALL. 

BT  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

I  saw,  in  the  silent  afternoon, 

The  overladen  sun  go  down ; 
While,  in  the  opposing  sky,  the  moon, 

Between  ihc  steeples  of  the  town. 

Went  upward,  like  a  golden  scale 
Outweighed  by  that  which  sank  beyond ; 

And  over  the  river  and  over  the  vale, 
With  odours  from  the  lily-pond. 

The  purple  vapours  calmly  swnng ; 

And,  gathering  in  the  twilight  trees, 
The  many* vesper  minstrels  sung 

Their  plaintive  mid-day  memories, 

Till  on©  by  one  they  dropped  away 

From  music  into  slumber  deep ; 
And  now  the  very  woodlands  lay, 

Folding  their  shadowy  wings  in  sleep. 

Oh,  Peace !  that  like  a  vesper  psalm, 
Hallows  the  daylight  at  its  close ; 

Oh,  Sleep!  that  like  the  vapours  calm, 
Mantles  the  spirit  in  repose, — 

Through  all  the  twilight  £fil1ing  dim. 
Through  all  the  song  which  passed  away, 

Te  did  not  stoop  your  wings  to  him 
Whose  sliallop  on  the  river  lay 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  helm  ;— 
His  great  soul  in  his  marvellous  eyes 

Gazing  on  from  realm  to  realm. 
Through  all  the  world  of  mysteries  t 
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CHAPTKB  I. 

A  iO!io  day's  work  in  walking  from  shop  to  shop, 
and  transacting  business  with  a  number  of  trades- 
men, quite  prepared  me  to  welcome  the  comforts 
of  a  dinner,  evening's  rest,  and  bed,  at  my  old 
resort,  the  Burley  Arms.  Invigorated  by  the 
prospect  of  an  hour's  quiet,  I  walked  forward  with 
elastic  step  to  the  ancient  hostelry ;  but  *Uhebest 
laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley," 
and,  to  my  excessive  annoyance,  the  first  thing 
on  enteriiig  the  inn  I  received  was  a  communica- 
tion requiring  roe  again  to  take  the  road,  and  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  town  some  fifteen  miles  off. 
For  once  I  almost  wished  the  railways  resolved 
iato  their  primitiv^e  elements  of  ore,  coal,  water 


and  pasture-land,  and  myself  driving  the  snug 
trap,  which,  in  pity  to  horse-fiesh,  I  could  not  have 
mounted  again  that  day.  However,  I  looked  at 
^*  Bradshaw,**  and  fouud  that  the  inexorable  en- 
gine would  bring  me  a  carriage  and  drag  me 
along  over  my  next  stage  in  good  time  for  ^*  sup- 
per and  a  bed"  at  the  proposed  resting-place.  Afl 
the  business  on  whith  I  was  thus  hurried  awaj 
was  somewhat  important,  and  a  good  order  seem- 
ed likely  to  reward  my  extra  exertion,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  alteration 
of  ray  arrangements.  Accordingly,  having  or- 
dered dinner,  I  proceeded  to  make  preparaUona 
for  leaving  by  the  eight  o^clock  train. 

The  town  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of 
those  pleasant  old  places,  containing  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  which  present  a 
happy  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern, 
the  venerable  and  the  elegant ;  queer  old  rook's- 
ncsty  buildings  and  neat  villas,  business  and  re- 
tirement, town  and  country;  rendering  them 
agreeable  to  some  persons  in  every  grade  of  life, 
and  way  of  business  or  idleness,  and  especially 
delightful  and  most  desirable  residences  for  single, 
middle-aged  ladies,  and  families  of  small  incomes 
and  large  pretensions.  "  Name  I  name !"  say  my 
readers.  Nay,  verily,  I  will  only  say  that,  a-hem, 
the  town  in  question  is  situated  somewhere  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  so  are  a  good  many  other 
towns  in  every  respect  resembhng  it.  Perhaps 
some  old  roadsters  have  already  formed  their 
opinions,  and  may  presently  fancy  they  remem- 
ber the  room  into  which  I  am  about  to  introduce 
them.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  take  them 
into  my  secret,  and  that  the  more  readily  if  un- 
able to  keep  them  out ;  but  while  we  **  bagmen  ^ 
may  feel  an  interest  in  such  geographical  and  to- . 
pographical  particulars,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  I  am  now  writing  principally 
for  the  edification  and  gratification  of  quite  ano- 
ther class  of  readers ;  and  what  can  young  ladies, 
who  are  the  interesting  objects  of  my  present  so- 
licitude, care  about  such  trifles  as  names  and 
dates?  Poor,  dear  creatures!  they  seldom  con- 
tract their  smooth  brows,  or  with  their  bright 

eyes  pore but   what  am  I  writing?    What 

have  I  to  do  with  my  readers  at  all  ?  or  even  can 
I  be  sure  that  I  shall  have  any  readers  ?  Somo 
authors  are  never  read,  others  not  always  so. 
Ah,  well,  it  is  ever  the  case  when  this  theme  ifl 
started,  that  visions  of  glossy  curls  and  glancing 

eyes again  I  must  check  myself.    These  old 

bachelor  tricks  will  betray    me.     And  yet,   if 

Jessie  Edwards  had  only 1  might  not  have 

felt  so  warm  an  interest  In  the  class  generally. 

"  R^venons  a  nos  moutons^'"  i. «.,  let  us  return 
to  our  chops,  which  the  reader  may  remember 
we  ordered  at  the  Burley  Arms. 

Dinner  despatched,  I  told  the  waiter  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  coffee,  in  time  for  the  last  train,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  busily  at  work  on  my  cor- 
respondence. I  had  the  room  to  myself.  Times 
had  changed  since  my  younger  days,  and  we  had 
changed  with  them.  Instead  of  a  snug  party  of 
us  assembling,  and  spending  a  quiet  evening  to* 
gether,  our  commercial  gentlemen  now  rushed 
into  the  town,  as  on  the  wings  of  a  whirlwind, 
made  their  calls,  bolted  a  mouthful  or  two,  with 
"Bradshaw"  and  their  watches  for  side-dishes, 
and   shot   off  like  meteors.    Old    times   were 
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changed,  old  customs  gone,  and  the  consequence 
was,   that  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  appreciadng 
the  charms  of  solitude.     The  apartment  in  which 
I  was  seated,  as  the  ingenious  reader  may   have 
already  been  on  the  verge  of  surmising,  was  the 
commeroial-room.     Its  glory  had  not  quite  de- 
parted in  the  gradual  decay  of  everything  that  is 
old,  venerable,  and  unsuitable  to  the  enlighten- 
ihent  and  refinement  of  modern  times — for  these 
are  really  the  only  old  things  that  we  are  sweep- 
ing away :  old-fashioned,  undrained,  unroofed,  ill- 
lighted,  badly-ventilated  houses ;  old  prejudices, 
absurd  and  unreasonable  old  customs ;  old  nui- 
sances and  abominations ;  old  inquisitorial,  tyran- 
nical, inaccessible  courts  of  law,  into  which,  grop- 
ing your  way  in  search  of  justice,  you  find  it  yet 
more  difficult  to  escape  from  tliem — ingress  de- 
nied by  benches    (learned),   egress    barred   by 
forms;   ricketty  old  institutions,  whose  founda- 
tions were  excellent  in  their  day  and  after  their 
way,  but  whose  perversions  have  rendered  them 
pests  to  society,  and  hindrances  to  every  thmg 
like  progress ;  old  bits  of  feudaUsm,  which,  like 
old  Roman  coins,  are  turned  up  every  now  and 
then ;  old  barbarisms  and  follies.     In  short,  old 
cobwebs,  not  old  tapestry ;  old  rust,  not  old  iron ; 
old  tarnish,  not  old  gold  and  silver,  are  we  for 
brushing  and  scouring  away  ;  and  these  must  pass 
away  as  certainly,  because  as  naturally,  as  old 
people  must  die,  and  give  place  to  younger  ones. 
The  room,  while  wearing  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
comfort,  was  rendered  convenient  by  modern  im- 
provements.   The  gas  was  lighted,  and  a  cheer- 
ful fire  glowed  and  crackled  in  the  grate.    The 
windows,  sunk  iu  deep  recesses,  were  closed  in 
with  oak  abutters,  ahiiost  concealed  by  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  crimson  curtains.    A  sideboard,  co- 
vered with  glasses,  three  or  four  tables  in  so 
tnany  comers  of  the  large  room,  a  sofa,  chairs,  a 
book-case,  stands  for  coats  and  hats  in  a  recess, 
an  antique  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  a 
Dumber  of  pictures  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  their 
j^roprietors,  the  neighbouring  country-gentlemen, 
together  with  the  usual  complement  of  sundry 
queer  old  ornaments  of  oriental  or  occidental  crri- 
gin,  composed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

In  these,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece  of 
furniture,  ^ere  was  nothing  remarkable  nor  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  might  see  in  such  a  room  in 
any  inn  of  moderate  age  and  standing.  The  ar- 
ticle thus  excepted  was  an  arm-chair  of  antique 
shape,  and  formed  of  oak,  elaborately  carved  and 
highly  polished.  Few  ever  sat  in  it,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  it  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  most  luxurious 
sort  of  seat.  The  seat  and  back  were  covered 
with  large  soft  cushions ;  and,  on  the  whole,  if 
state  and  repose  are  to  be  united,  j>erbap8  this 
chair  did  a  good  deal  towards  effecting  their 
nnion,  but  stiU  the  advantage  was  all  in  favour  of 
state.  Doubtless  some  old  justice  of  the  peace 
would  have  deemed  himself  sufficiently  well  en- 
throned on  its  huge  downy  cushion,  and  might 
have  ei\joyed  his  **  otitun  cwA  diffnittiUy'^^  or,  at 
least,  to  reverse  the  sentiment,  might  have  pre- 
served his  dignity  with  ease.  But  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  ei\joy  a  lounge  on  it,  was  out  of  all 
question.  As  well  might  the  luckless  wight, 
seated  in  a  second-class  carriage  on  an  Bngllsh 
railway,  attempt  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  for- 
getful that   Morpheus  travels  first-class.    The 


shape  of  the  chair  forbade  anything  like  the  ease 
of  every-day  life.     It  was  meant  to  be  a  stately, 
thronely  chair,  and  it  fulfilled  its  intention.    It 
was  square-built,  and  its  arms  were  square-set, 
and,  altogether,  had  it  been  a  picture, while  admit- 
ting its  breadth,  we  should  have  said  of  it,  it 
wanted  repose.     Then,  if  you  happened,  in  a 
careless  moment,  to  throw  yoursell  back  in  it, 
your  occiput,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  mass  of  floft> 
ly-stuffed  cushions,  dashed  against  some  very  un- 
couth figures,  carved  out  of  the  solid  oak.  In  coD' 
sequence  of  this  character  of  the  chair,  I  carefully 
avoided  committing  my  bones  and  skull  to  its 
tender  mercies.    And  yet,  for  some  reason,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  it,  I  entertained  a  sort  of 
respect,  which  gradually  ripened  into  veneration, 
and  almost  affection,  for  the  old  chair.    It  stood 
there,  like  a  giant  of  the  olden  time  amongst  pig* 
mies  of  modem  manufacture.    I   had  exanuDed 
its  material  and  construction,  had   seated  myself 
in  it  for  a  minute,  and  bad  often  looked  at  it  until 
I  fancied  it  seemed  to  become  instinct  with  intel- 
ligence, and  to  be  conscious  of  my  presence  and 
admiration.    And  as  it  stood  there  in  the  corner 
by  the  fireside,  it  looked  as  though  it  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.    On  my  lonely  drives  to  and 
from  the  town,  and  even   when  whirling  along 
with   a  crowd  of  fcllow-pa»«engers,   I  had  fre- 
quently had  the  image  of  this  relic  of  the  past 
before  my  mind^s  eye. 

On  this  occasion,  after  writing  for  half  an  hour, 
I  began  to  think  about  something  or  other  that 
had  long  gone  by,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  musing, 
from  which  I  was  startled,  by  seeing  the  arm- 
chair, which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire 
to  myself,  begin  to  move.    I  am  not  superstitious ; 
I  am  not  even  timid,  or  nervous,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.    The  room  was  well  lighted,  and  I  was 
not  three  yards  from  the  chair  when  it  moved 
forward  towards  me,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  table.     My  head  may  have  been 
drooping  a  little  at  the  moment ;  I  suppose  it  was. 
I  looked  up  :  the  chair  was  stationary.    I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  get  up,  and  assure  myself  that  I 
had  been  mistaken,  but,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  merely  fancy,  I  soon  relapsed  into  the 
reverie  which  had  thus  been  interrupted.    I  had 
scarcely  forgotten  the  incident,   when  the  chair 
again  advanced.    The  effect  of  this  second  de- 
monstration of   an  ambulatory  disposition  was 
slighter  than  that  of  the  first.     I  felt  as  though  it 
were  quite  natural  and  in  proper  course  for  chairs 
to  walk,  and,  indeed,  had  some  confused  idea  of 
an  argument  for  their  doing  so,   founded  on  the 
fact  of  their  having  four  leg8,   while  we,  having 
only  two,  «re   quite  able  to  do  so.     However, 
whether  chairs  in  general  were  or  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  perambulate  parlours,  I  had  no  time  to 
consider,  for  the  train  of  reflection  was  cut  short 
at  this  point  by  the  chair  again  drawing  towards 
the  table,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,   instead  of 
steppbg,  as  at  first,  it  glided,  or  rather  shuffled, 
right  up  to  the  table,  and  close  to  myself. 

What  might  have  been  its  first  intention,  I 
know  not.  I  imagine  that  it  was  to  address  me;^ 
for,  having  accomplished  the  Journey,  it  at  once 
placed  its  elbow  on  the  table,  reared  itself  on  its 
hind  legs,  and.  In  this  jaunty  attitude,  winked  at 
me  with  most  consummate  assurance.  Tes,  oaa 
of  the  frightful  griffins  cftrved  ou  the  back  smiled 
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time  with  perfect  nonchalance,  and  then  winked 
at  me,  as  Uioagh  he  should  intimate  by  this  ex- 
pressive grimace  some  such  sentiment  as — "  Ah, 
old  chap,  how  do  ?  I  could  tell  you  a  good  thing 
or  two,  if  I  liked.**  Perhaps  it  felt  jocular  at  first 
and  proposed  to  have  been  merry  with  me.  In- 
deed, I  momentarily  expected  an  invitation  to 
wine.  The  griffin  opened  his  mouth,  and  I  was 
conscious  that  a  smile,  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing jest,  waa  already  playing  round  my  lips  and 
jnantling  my  cheeks,  when  suddenly  a  change 
came  over  the  whole  aspect  of  the  chair;  the  jo- 
vial expression  vanished,  and,  as  though  repent- 
ant at  having  been  betrayed  into  unseemly  mirth, 
the  eye  waxed  heavy,  the  lips  were  compressed, 
serioosness  and  sadness  overspread  the  counte- 
nance of  the  griffin,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  his  lips, 
and,  gently  sinking  on  four  legs,  the  old  chair  ap- 
peared to  iall  into  a  brown  study. 

I  felt  very  queer — ^not  at  all  afraid,  not  even 
surprised,  but  confused-*— believing  that  it  was  my 
daty,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  only  be  polite  of 
me,  to  do  or  to  say  something,  but  quite  unable 
to  decide  what  were  the  particular  honors  which, 
vnder  such  circumstances,  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  perform.  As  for  speaking,  although  the  si- 
lence had  now  become  quite  painful,  I  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  think  of  any  mode  of  expres- 
sion or  topic  of  conversation  which  would  have 
been  even  tolerably  appropriate. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  old  chair  seemed  to 
resume  its  usual  placidity  of  expression,  and, 
turning  to  ray  writing  materials,  drew  one  arm 
out  of  its  pocket,  or  socket,  and  bending  on  me  a 
look  of  polite  inquiry,  as  it  extended  its  arm  to- 
wards the  paper,  signified  by  this  dumb  show  a 
wish  to  use  the  materials.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  silently  assented.  The  old  chair 
immediately  placed  some  sheets  of  paper  before 
it,  and  trying  the  nibs  of  two  or  three  pens  on  one 
of  the  griffin*8  cUws,  selected  one  of  them,  and 
began  to  write.  Lost  in  wonder  at  the  whole 
procedure,  I  gazed  at  the  oaken  scribe,  as,  with- 
out hoBOuring  Die  with  the  slightest  recognition 
of  my  presence,  again  and  again  he  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  coyered  page  after  page  with 
his  writing,  until  at  length  I  began  to  feel  drowsy, 
the  room  appeared  gradually  to  darken,  the  form 
of  my  old  friend  waxed  less  and  less  diatinct,  and 
then  vanished  altogether,  and  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

How  long  I  may  have  continued  oblivious  of 
the  outer  worid,  I  cannot  say.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  waiter,  who  presented  me  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  said  the  omnibus  would  start  in  half 
an  hour.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  room  ere  the 
whole  scene  which  I  have  described  flashed  into 
my  mind.  The  chair  was  in  its  old  place  in  the 
corner,  the  griffins  looked  as  grim  and  as  glum  as 
ever.  I  drew  up  to  the  table^  and  there  lay  seve- 
ral sheets  of  oloeely-written  paper. 

Whether  the  whole  transaction  was  a  reality, 
and  the  cM  elbow-ohalr  had  truly  written  the  fol- 
lowing brief  memoirs ;  or  whether,  in  my  sleep,  I 
had  myself  penned  them ;  or  whether  some  wag, 
entering,  had  observed  that  I  slept,  and  had  left 
there  on  the  table,  and  retired  without  disturbing 
my  nap,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  determine. 
They,  reeeiving  the  paper  literally  as  I  did,  may 
form  their  own  conclusions  respecting  the  author- 


ship, and  when  they  have  read  it,  I  will  appear 
again  for  a  moment,  state  a  few  facts  which  sub* 
sequently  came  into  my  possession,  and  say  fare- 
well. 

FARBATTVB. 

(Uiideretood  to  have  been  Avrilleu  by  an  Ann>Chair.) 

Concerning  my  origin  and  the  earliest  period  of 
my  existence,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  authentic 
or  very  important  information.     I   have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  I  am  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  oaks  in  the  kingdom.    I 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  park  of  one  oif  the  old 
Norman  &milies  x}f  this  country,  and  have  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  if  my  parent- 
age could  be  traced  up,  I  should  be  found  to  have 
derived  my  origin  from  one  of  the  majestic  trees 
of  two  or  three  centuries^  growth  which  flourished 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  my  early 
youth  covered  me  with  the  refrisshing  shadow  of 
their  venerable  boughs.    From,  all  this  it  is  clear 
that  I  may  boast  some  of  the  purest  sap  in  the 
forest,  or  indeed  in  the  island.    I  was  no  roadside 
sapling,  now  thickly  overlaid  with  dust,  and  now 
yielding  handfulls  of  my  foliage  to  adorn  and 
shade  the  heads  of  the  horses  of  every  low-bred 
waggoner,  and  when  the  charming  month  of  May 
had  just  tempted  me  to  put  on  my  summer  ves- 
ture, having  whole  boughs  torn  away  from  me  to 
commemorate  the  loyalty  of  one  of  my  family. 
No,  I  escaped  such  indignities  as  these.    I  heard 
of  them,  I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  but  I  felt  them 
not    I  am  not  conscious  of  having,  during  my 
long  country,  or  open-air  life,  degraded  myself  by 
giving  the  smallest  part  of  me  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, or  by  contributing  at  all  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.    No  beggar  reposed  beneath  my  shade ; 
no  dirty,  ragged  urchin  shouted  with  joy  on  ga- 
thering an  oak-apple  from  my  branches.    I  was 
truly  an  aristocratic  oak,  and,  having  b^m  life 
in  a  spacious  and  beautiful  park,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege  to  continue  therein  all  ray  days.    Once,   in- 
deed, I  was  exposed  to  no  Utile  danger.     I  was 
then  a  sapling,  rising  some  three  or  four  feet  firom 
the  tnr^  wnen  a  yoath  came  bounding  along  by 
the  old  foreeter,  whose  care  we  were.  I  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  one  of  the  children, 
perhaps  the  heir,  of  the  noble  earl  in  whose  do- 
main I  grew.    The  foreeter  treated  him  with  re- 
spectful attention,  while  he  followed  almost  with- 
out restraint,  the  dictates  of  his  own  lordly  wilL 
The  ground  arouitd  me  was  the  extreme  comer 
of  a  plantation,  and  the  briars,  thorns,  and  gorse, 
with  all  sorts  of  coarse  rough  weeds  which  grew 
so  thickly  about  me,  led  the  yotmg  gentleman  to 
conclude  that  I  was  in  no  respect  more  valuable 
than  the  commonest  hedge-side  switch.    Taking 
afiiney  to  me,  he  seised  me  near  the  root,   and 
attempted  to  tear  me  up.    Ah,  what  a  fearful 
moment  was  that  I     Fortunately,   his  strength 
was  not  equal  to  his  purpose.    He  gave  one  tug ; 
I  felt  a  number  of  my  tiny  roots  give  way ;  every 
fibre  seemed  to  be  reft  asunder.    Another  such 
pull,  and  I  had  been  uprooted.    But  it  was  not 
to  be  so.     His  tender  hands  were  galled  by  my 
rough  bark,  and,  loosing    me,    he    exclaimed, 
^*  Rog^r,  I  want  this  sapling  for  a  staff.'*    Happi- 
ly, Roger  had  the  sense  to  ^e  that,  by  clearing 
away  tiie  worthless  underwood  which  concealed 
me,  and  obstructed  my  growth,  I  should  sooa 
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become  a  flourishing  young  tree,  and  fill  up  a 
bare  place  in  the  park.  He  explained  this  to  his 
young  master,  and  easily  dissuaded  him  from  his 
purpose.  I  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  for 
many  months  afterwards,  in  my  withered  leaves 
and  drooping  shoots,  I  gave  toi^en  of  the  violence 
with  which  I  had  been  treated.  After  thid  event 
in  my  history,  I  throve  apace ;  the  brushwood 
was  cleared  away  from  me,  and,  for  greater  secur- 
ity, I  was  surrounded  with  a  barricade  of  palings. 
My  future  life,  for  nearly  a  century,  was  rather 
monotonous.  Summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold, 
Btorm  and  calm,  visited  me  in  due  order,  and 
found  me  prepared  to  meet  them.  When  the 
spring  and  summer  advanced  to  offer  me  their 
kindly  greeting,  I  welcomed  them  cheerfully :  I 
clothed  myself  in  raiment  of  the  brightest,  softest 
green.  The  genial  rains  refreshed  me,  the  light 
breezes  played  wantonly  through  my  boughs,  and 
every  leaf  danced  and  sported  with  the  gentle 
airs.  A  whole  choir  of  nature's  sweetest  min- 
strels lodged  in  my  branches,  and  there  warbled 
their  *^  wood-notes  wild.^*  When  treacherous  au- 
tumn had  passed  away,  and  surly  winter  rushed 
upon  me  in  storms,  I  had  prepared  myself  for  his 
approach.  '  I  had  cast  aside  my  summer  gar- 
meuts,  and  bared  my  arms  for  the  coming  battle. 
In  vain  his  angry  winds  swept  by  me ;  in  vain  his 
storms  beat  violently  against  me ;  in  vain  his  tem- 
pests rushed  upon  me  in  fury,  and  raged  around 
me  in  their  wrath.  My  boughs,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  creaked  in  harsh  tones ;  perhaps,  when  I 
wrestled  with  the  blast,  I  groaned  and  filled  the 
air  with  hollow,  mournful  sounds.  But  when 
Boreas  grappled  with  me  in  the  strife,  if  I  uttered 
Bounds  as  of  sighing  and  the  dismal  voices  of  the 
troubled,  he  howled  as  he  dashed  himself  among 
my  boughs,  and  fled  roaring  to  the  covert  of  the 
woods.  And  still  I  grew,  and  waxed  taller  and 
statelier  each  day.  And  when  the  sun  shone  in 
hisstren&^th,  and  parched  the  herbage  around  me, 
and  the  little  flowers  looked  up  in  the  morning, 
as  though  supplicating  pity,  and  the  sun  shone, 
as  in  contempt  of  them,  with  brighter  beams  and 
hotter  rays,  until  one  by  one  they  drooped  and 
hung  down  their  heads,  until  the  evening  dew 
should  descend  and  revive  them,  I  rejoiced  in  his 
power;  and  when  at  length  he  had  completed 
half  his  journey  through  the  sky,  I  spread  my 
cooling  shade  over  some  of  the  flowers,  and  they 
looked  up,  and  smiled  their  thanks.  And  every 
year  I  extended  my  shade  further  and  wider,  and 
refreshed  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth.  Oh,  it 
was  a  brave  time  with  me  then  1  My  station  was 
near  the  main  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion, 
and,  through  the  openings  in  the  trees,  I  could 
see  the  old  towers  and  battlements.  Many 
changes  did  I  witness.  I  was  but  a  young,  small 
tree  when  the  youthful  heir  of  the  vast  estates 
and  honours  of  the  l)e  Courvilles  buried  his  vene- 
rable sire.  I  had  little  changed  when  he  led  his 
lovely  bride  to  her  home  in  the  ancient  castle.  I 
saw  him  each  day,  as  (he  great  painter.  Time, 
laid  new  tints  on  his  cheeks  and  hair.  I  marked 
him  as  he  passed  from  mature  manhood  into  the 
decay  of  age.  At  length  he  appeared  the  aged 
grandsire,  attended  by  a  troop  of  laughing  chil- 
dren ;  and  then  another  funeral  procession  came 
by,  slowly  wending  its  way  to  the  village  church. 
Many  a  gay  cavaJcadd  passed  along;  many  a 


mournful  band  slowly  defiled  before  me.  One 
generation  succeeded  another,  and  yet  I  was  in 
my  prime,  and  waved  my  branches  with  all  the 
freedom  and  more  than  the  strength  of  youth. 
I  had  stood  nearly  a  century,  and  had  seen  old 
trees,  that  once  towered  above  me  in  their  pride, 
now  laid  low  on  the  turf.  I  had  seen  young  sap- 
lings grow  into  seemly  trees,  and  fancied  that, 
while  all  around  me  was  changing,  while  one  race 
of  men  followed  another,  while  one  generalion 
after  another  of  the  feathered  tribe  warbled  for  a 
time,  and  then  were  hushed  into  silence,  I  alone 
was  to  endure. 

But  my  time  came.  How  long  I  might  have 
continued  the  ornament  of  the  park,  had  the  De 
Ck)urvilles  remained  as  they  once  were,  I  know 
not.  It  was  a  consolation  to  me  when  I  heard 
the  woodman  and  the  timber  merchant  devote 
me  to  the  axe — ^to  learn  that  I  fell  with  the  noble 
family  with  whom  I  had  been  so  long  connected. 
The  estates  had  gradually  been  squandered,  and 
now  the  last  of  the  De  Courvilles  was  preparing 
for  the  grave.  He  had  buried  his  children,  and 
the  race  was  about  to  become  extinct ;  and  the 
old  man,  before  he  too  departed,  would  clear  off 
all  incumbrances  from  the  property.  He  had  sold 
much  of  the  land  ;  and  close  to  his  own  dwelling 
he  was  felling  timber,  that  when  the  estate  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  distant  bva»ch  of  the  fam- 
ily, it  might,  if  smaller,  be  free  of  debt  I  was 
marked  for  the  woodman,  and  I  rejoiced.  *Twas 
better  to  fall  with  the  falling  house,  and  to  de- 
scend while  in  my  pride  and  glory,  than  to  stand 
there  until  the  rot  had  sapped  my  cora,  and  my 
leafless  boughs  were  snapped  off  one  by  one  by 
the  storm,  and  I  had>  slowly  decayed  and  crum- 
bled to  dust.  Soon  my  doom  was  consummated, 
my  branches  were  lopped  off,  and  I  lay  there  a 
long  straight  stick.  The  steward  had  received 
my  value,  and  shortly  a  wain  was  placed  over  me ; 
I  was  chained  to  it,  and  thus  dragged  to  the  tim- 
ber-yard. 

I  lay  a  considerable  time  there,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  then  was  sawed  into  logs.  We 
were,  after  a  little  longer  delay,  carried  off  in  a 
cart,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  joiner^s  workshop. 
When  the  old  man,  whose  property  I  had  now 
become  entered  the  room,  I  recognised  him  as 
one  whom  I  bad  seen  walking  along  the  avenue 
near  which  I  formerly  grew,  and  who  had  there 
commented  on  my  size,  shape,  and  foliage.  I 
fully  expected  that  he  would  now  have  begim  to 
moralize — to  give  utterance  to  reflections  becom- 
ing such  an  occasion ;  I  was  disappointed.  He 
took  up  one  or  two  pieces,  hold  us  to  the  light, 
examined  our  grain,  and  then,  expressing  his  ap- 
proval, set  us  down  in  the  comer.  I  found,  too, 
that  the  old  man  was  well  aware  of  my  origin,  for 
he  told  his  grand-daughter  about  me  when  she 
came  to  watch  him  at  his  work.  Not  many  days 
elapsed  ere  the  old  carver  and  his  son  proceeded 
to  make  use  of  us.  The  latter  formed  two  chairs 
and  the  old  man  then  commenced  carving  figures 
on  us.  My  time  passed  drearily  enough,  enliven- 
ed only  by  brief  conversations  between  father 
and  son,  a  short  tune  whistled  by  the  latter,  and 
occasionally  the  innocent  prattle  of  the  young 
children. 

I  was  anfioui  to  learn  my  destination,  and 
when  I  had  discovered  that  the  other  chair  and 
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myself  were  being  executed  for  a  worthy  old  bur- 
gomaster, yclept  AldemuiD  Kay,  I  was  still  cu- 
rioas  to  see  in  what  sort  of  a  family  I  was  likely 
to  take  up  my  abode.  The  tedious  operation 
was  at  last  completed.  My  companion  and  I 
were  set  side  by  side,  and  all  friends  and  neigh- 
bors came  in  to  see  Alderman  May's  arm-chairs, 
and  Co  comment  on  our  appearance.  We  had 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  compliments  bet 
stowed  on  us ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  not  a  little 
flattered  at  observing  that,  whether  as  a  mighty 
oak  in  the  field,  or  as  a  chair  cunningly  wrought, 
I  still  attracted  the  admiration  of  man.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  but  remark  on  this  occasion,  that 
many  who  could  not  have  appreciated  my  beauty 
ss  a  noble  tree,  were  able  to  discover  excellen- 
cies in  me,  and  to  lavish  praises  on  me,  now  that 
I  had  descended  to  the  level  of  their  capacities  in 
the  form  of  an  article  of  household  furniture. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Ix  due  season  we  were  installed,  with  the  accus- 
tomed honours,  in  our  new  habitation.  The  room 
in  which  we  were  placed  was  a  large  gloomy 
apartment.  The  walls  and  floor  were  composed 
of  polished  oak,  the  furniture  of  the  same  excel- 
lent materiaL  A  huge  fireplace  on  one  side  gave 
promise  of  abundant  warmth  in  winter,  but,  on 
my  firstjntroduction  to  the  premises,  it  was  filled 
with  boughs  of  laurel,  holly,  and  yew.  The  room 
wu  lighted  by  a  bow  window,  divided  by  thick 
Joists  Into  small  compartments,  (ind  looking  out 
mto  a  garden  laid  out  in  angular  walks,  square 
bods,  and  a  smooth  lawn.  This  plot  of  ground 
was  filled  with  evergreens  and  fruit-trees,  good 
store  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  a 
profadon  of  shrubs,  herbs,  and  sweetrscented 
flowers,  among  which  the  wallflower  was  prime 
favourite.  Alderman  May  was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  council  when  we  arrived,  and  we  were 
duly  placed,  to  await  his  return  and  inspection. 
Mrs.  Mav  was  a  middle-aged  woman ;  with  a  quiet, 
retiring' manner,  proceeding  from  weakness  of 
body,  accompanied  by  natural  sensitiveness  of 
disposition.  Yet  she  was  no  idler ;  and,  though 
not  given  to  scold,  and  kindness  itself  in  her  man- 
ner and  tone  of  voice,  she  had  everybody  and 
ererythifig  about  her  in  order.  Every  one 
seemed  to  feel  affection  for  her,  but  it  was  true, 
pare  affeedon,  full  of  respect.  Daily  she  entered 
the  lar^e  room,  and  read  a  chapter  out  of  an  old 
&mily  Bible ;  which  having  done,  she  then  very 
carefully  dusted  every  article  in  the  room,  and  so 
retired. 

On  Alderman  May's  return  home,  he  came 
deliberately  up-stairs  to  view  the  new  arm-chairs, 
and  so  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance.  He  had  been  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  council,  at  which  some  discontented,  fac- 
tious man,  doubtless  attempting  to  conceal  a  spi- 
rit of  anarchy  beneath  the  cloak  of  pAblic  spirit, 
had  sought  to  induce  the  corporation  to  erect  a 
new  bridge  over  the  town  ditch ;  the  said  med- 
dling citizen  averring  that  the  same  would  be  a 
great  relief  and  benefit  to  the  worthy  lieges,  who 
now  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  threo  miles  in  order 
to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  The 
worthy  alderman  had  been  successful  in  prevent- 
ing this  unwarnmtable  inroad  upon  the  esUblished 


order  of  things,  and  had  procured  a  deciaon  that, 
forasuiuch  as  the  evil  had  never  before  been 
deemed  worthy  of  removal,  and  as  the  distance 
now  was  no  greater  than  it  had  previously  been, 
and  as  the  old  bridge  had  ever  proven  sufl9cient 
for  the  use  of  their  fathers  and  all  other  loyal  • 
subjects  and  citizens;  the  petition  of  Humphry 
Tomkins,  humbly  shewing,  &c.,  should  be  rejected. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory.  Alderman  May 
was  more  than  ordinarily  elated  with  dignity, 
blended  with  good-nature.  Rather  older  than  his 
spouse,  he  was  a  stout,  jovial  man,  with  dark  hair, 
merry,  twinkling  eyes,  a  tendency  to  jocularity 
beaming  forth  in  his  whole  countenance.  He 
spoke  with  a  loud,  cheerful  voice;  and,  save 
when  he  was  constrained  to  be  officially  dignified, 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  be  jolly  in  his  manners 
and  speech.  Having  examined  us  minutely,  and 
taken  time  to  discover  our  merits  and  demerits, 
Mr.  Alderman  May  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on 
us;  which  proving  very  favourable,  Mrs.  May 
mildly  intimated  her  reflection  of  her  lord's  judg- 
ment ;  and,  seating  themselves  in  state  In  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  they  then  rose  and  left  the  room, 
locking  the  door  after  them. 

Except  on  Sundays,  or  on  great  occasions  of  \ 
feasting  and  rejoicing,  we  saw  very  little  of  the 
alderman,  or  even  of  his  lady.     But  all  my  kind* 
liest  memories  and  liveliest  sympathies  centre 
round  another  member  of  tlie  fiimily,  whom  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned.    This  was  Caroline  May. 
She  was  from  home  for  the  day  when  we  were 
first  carried  into  Alderman  May's  house,  and  I  did 
not  see  her  until  the  next  morning.    She  was 
then  a  little  girl  of  some  ten  summers ;  and  when 
she  stepped  so  noiselessly  into  the  room,  and 
looked  at  us  with  such  a  wondering  gaze,  and 
glanced  80  timidly  at  the  griffins  on  our  shoulders, 
and  touched  us  so  gently,  and  sat  down  in  ue 
alternately,  and  then  ran  off  to  tell  her  mother  alt 
about  us,  I  felt  quito  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  her. 
And  then  I  watched  her  as  she  grew  up,  and 
slowly  expanded  into  a  coy  maiden,  and  into  a 
blooming  woman.     Every  morning  in  summer 
she  came  and  opened  the  old-fashioned  casement, 
and  filled  the  room  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers.    And  she  tripped  along  so  lightly, 
wearing  always  a  sunny  smile  that  gladdened  the 
eye  when  it  rested  on  her,  and  singing  some 
quaint  old  ballad  with  a  voice  so  sweet  that  it 
filled  the  room  with  music  when  she  only  spoko — 
and  looking  at  every  table,  and  chair,  and  foot- 
stool, and  the  trees  and  flowers  in  the  garden,  as 
though  she  had  a  special  liking  and  love  for  each 
one — thi^t  all  who  knew  her  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  would  have  viclded  her  service.    She  was  the 
light  of  her  father's  life,  and  soon  his  only  com- 
panion, for  Mrs.  May  had  scarcely  seen  Caroline 
able  to  take  her  place  in  the  household  before  she 
sickened,  and  was  confined  to  her  chamber  and 
the  room  in  which  we  were  placed.     And  there 
we  saw  Caroline  supporting  her  mother  into  the 
room,  and  seating  her  by  the  flre,  and  waiting 
upon  her,  and  tending  her  with  more  than  a  nurse's 
skill,  until  one  day  she  came  Into  the  parlor,  and 
then  for  many  weeks  Caroline  scarcely  ever  en- 
tered the  room,  and  when  she  did  visit  It,  it  was 
but  lor  a  moment,  and  then  hurried  away.     And 
when  the  winter  had  passed  away,  and  ppringwas 
givec  place  to  summer,  Caroline  came  again  into 
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the  room ;  and  she  was  clothed  in  deepest  mourn- 
ing, and  her  cheek  looked  so  pale,  and  her  hand 
was  so  wliite  and  thin,  and  she  gazed  so  sorrow- 
fuUy  tlirough  the  window,  and  then,  sinking  down 
on  a  chair,  wept  so  long  and  so  bitterly,  that  we 
knew  her  mother  was  dead,  and  we  feared  lest 
she  too  should  leave  this  world  of  mourning. 
But  youth  triumphed,  and  Caroline  gradually 
recovered  her  blooming  health  and  some  portion 
of  her  cheerfulness. 

When  I  looked  at  those  bright,  sunny,  laugh- 
ing eyes,  and  those  luxuriantly  clustering  brown 
ringlets,  and  the  fair  cheek  just  beginning  to 
resume  its  rosy  blush,  and  those  cherry-ripe  lips, 
and  the  arch  smile  that  sometimes  played  over 
her  features,  I  suspected  that  Caroline  was  think- 
ing of  somebody  else  than  her  father ;  and,  in 
truth,  she  was. 

When  Alderman  May  received  Edward  Wilson 
in  the  large  room  one  evening,  and  a  tankard  of 
ale  was  set  down,  and  Caroline  blushed  as  she 
left  the  room,  and  both  the  old  man  and  the 
young  one  seemed  to  be  tong-tied,  or  to  think 
that  blessed  were  the  silent,  I  listened  very 
eagerly  for  important  announcements.  And 
when  at  last  the  truth  came  out,  and  I  found  that 
they  were  agreed  upon  eseenlials — ^to  wit,  that 
Caroline  was  pre-eminent  among  women,  and  that 
she  would  make  young  Wilson  the  most  excellent 
wife  conceivable — and  when  I  perceived  that  the 
alderman  approved  of  the  match,  only  postponing 
it  for*  two  years,  which,  after  much  demur, 
Edward  agreed  would  be  a  necessary  delay,  as  he 
had  not  yet  fairly  established  himself  in  business, 
and  as  the  old  gentleman  gave  him  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  her  in  the  meantime  as  often  as 
he  chose,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Caroline  was 
to  leave  her  home.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for,  of 
course,  it  was  in  proper  order  for  her  thus  to  set- 
tle in  life,  and  was  a  stage  in  the  journey  through 
life,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  an 
old  chidr,  I  have  since  learned,  and  now  state  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  I  believe  it  advisable  for 
every  young  woman  to  travel — ^if  she  can. 

Ah !  what  disclosures  I  have  heiird  and  over- 
beard.  Many  and  many  a  time  after  this  did 
Edward  and  Caroline,  seated  side  by  side,  pour 
into  each  other^s  ears  such  effusion  of  nonsensical 
sentiment,  such  rubbish,  sheer  rubbish,  vows, 
promises,  fancies,  presentiments,  fears,  hopes, 
and  such  like,  that,  if  ever  I  was  in  danger  of 
losing  my  good  opinion  of  my  pet  Caroline,  it  was 
then.  And  while  I  did  manage  to  overlook  it, 
though  by  no  means  excusing,  far  less  justifying 
it,  in  a  giri,  I  candidly  acknowledge  that,  mak- 
ing the  fullest  allowance  for  a  temporary  aberra^ 
tion  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  Edward,  I  never 
eould  quite  get  over  his  folly  in  uttering  such 
luxuriously  soft,  such  ridiculously  silly,  things,  or 
rather  nothings.  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  indeed, 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  wildest  ravings  of  these 
lovers^  fancies,  but  that  the  garden  proved  more 
favourable  to  the  poetic  development  than  even 
the  window-recess  of  an  old  room ;  for  one  even-- 
ikig,  when  they  were  walking  there  by  moonlight, 
I  overheard  them  in  conversation  (interspersed 
with  other  sounds,  somewhat  similar  to  the  crack- 
ing of  nuts  or  small  whips,)  of  which  the  words 
spoken,  just  as  they  passed  under  the  open  win- 
diow,  sounded  so  like  ^*  thrice  sngeiic  Caroline/' 


that,  taking  them  as  a  sample  of  their  evening's 
discourse,  I  was  glad  when  they  advanced  beyond 
my  hearing.  It  may  be  that  Edward  was  merdy 
reading  to  her  out  of  an  old  romance  the  fulsome 
flatteries  of  some  venerably  servile  dotard,  but 
then  the  "Caroline"  sounded  suspicious;  and, 
even  straining  our  charity  to  put  this  oonstruction 
on  the  words,  what  becomes  of  that  peculiar,  oft- 
repeated,  and  unmistakeable  smacking  sound? 
Was  this  merely  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the 
tale  ?  The  most  that  my  charity  can  do  in  the 
case  is  to  adopt  the  kiss,  and  believe  that  it  was 
simply  the  "  kiss  of  charity  ;*'  or,  better,  that 
the^  were  the  kisses  of  charity,  which  I  do  very 
readily  bePieve.  No ;  taking  all  the  circumstaD* 
ces  into  consideration,  I  give  them  up  on  this 
occasion  as  a  pur  of  moon-struck  lovers,  and,  if 
my  reader  be  able,  either  by  charity  or  aught  else, 
to  rescue  them  from  this  character,  he  or  she  ii 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  requisite  ingenuity,  and 
I  wish  it  may  prove  successful. 

But  if  the  communications  of  young  lovers 
proved  rather  distasteful  to  a  third  party,  even 
though  but  an  arm-chair,  judge  how  intolerable 
must  the  ludicrously  endearing    expressions  of 
an  old  couple  have  proved ;  and  yet  I  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  these.    The  smooth  course  of 
Edward  and  Caroline's  true  love  was  interrapted 
by  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  freak 
on  the  part  of  the  alderman.    He  made  .demon- 
strations of  an  intention  to  enter  again  into  that 
holy  state  from  which  the  death  of  Caroline's 
mother  had  released  him.    For  my  part,  I  can 
scarcely  preserve  any  equanimity,  even  after  this 
interval  of  time  had  elapsed,  while  stating  the 
&ct.    As  soon  as  I  discovered  it,  and  heard  my 
Caroline  crying  as  she  told  Edward  about  it,  I 
could  have  broken  down  beneath  the  old  fellow 
with  pure  contempt  and  indignation.    He  oouldnH 
see  his  daughter  get  married,  but  be  must  do  so 
too,  forsooth  I     Pshaw !    I  am  a  chair  of  placid, 
almost  stoical  temperament,  but  still  I  am  a  chair, 
and  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  my  kind,  and 
this  quite  banished  my  indifference,  iairYy  over^ 
came  all  my  philosophy.    I  was  roused.    I  longed 
to  get  the  alderman's  toe  under  one  of  my  feet, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  May  seated  on  me.    Wouldn't 
we  have  forciblv  reminded  him  of  those  infirmi- 
ties  of  age,  which  he  appeared  to  have  so  com- 
pletely forgotten !     Of  course,  my  rage  was  impo- 
tent.   I  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
averted.    I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard 
of  the  burial  rather  than  the  marriage  service 
being  read  over  him.    But  no,  he  was  not  going 
to  die  just  then.    That  his  marriage  proved  his 
death,  indeed,  I  firmly  believe  ;  but  it  did  so  not 
prospectively,  but  retrospectively — not  by  antici- 
pation, but  by  recollection.    1  fbund  there  was  no 
possibility  of  its  being  averted  by  human  agency. 
A  widow  had  fixed  on  him,  and  while  Caroline 
was  immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  courtship,  fhe 
had  courted  the  old  alderman,  flattered  him, 
amused  him,  teased  him,  diddled — ^yes,  diddled 
him.    Henceforth,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  Ibr 
the  old  lady  and  gentleman  to  seat  themselves  in 
the  two  arm-chairs,  and  there  she  courted  him 
with  coarse,  monstrous,  palpably  fidse  and  absnrd 
compliments,  which  the  alderman  gulped  down 
1  very  graciously,  though  I  observed  she  had  to  do 
I  Beairiy  all  t^e  eoorting  herselt 
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In  t  Terj  abort  time  they  were  marriedi  Caro- 
fine  to  please  her  fiither,  appearing  at  the  cere- 
mony, irith  as  good  a  grace  as  alie  could  assume. 
One  happy  cooaequence  of  the  wedding  was,  that 

it  put  a  stop,  a  full  atop,  to  the  courtship,  as  far 
19  tba  old  people  were  concerned ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say,  I  never  aaw  the  second  Mrs.  May  fondle 
or  mjiiiifeat  any  foolish  affection  for   the  old  man 
after  marriage.     Caroline  was  amply  avenged ;  I 
had  abaiidant  satisfaction  on  the  old  alderman  for 
his  folly.    He  was  mated ;  he  waa  more-^be  waa 
checkmated.     He  got  ao  little  of  his  own  way, 
was  80  thoroughly  snubbed  and  kept  under,  that 
I  foresaw,  from  the  moment  of  his  resumption  of 
the  matriuioiiial  fettera,  that  his  life   would  be  a 
short,  though  not  a  merry  one.    Poor  Caroline 
did  all  she  could  to  maintain  peace,  but  in  vain, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  her  approaching  mar- 
riage aa  a  happy  exit  from  a  scene  of  domeatic 
mi^i^ryf  almost  as  much  as  an  entrance  on  the 
joys  of  domestic  felicity.     Her  wedding-day  waa 
fixedf  but  before  it  arrived  her  father  waa  lying 
very  ill.    I  should  have   atated  that   one  ot  the 
first  acta  of  the  second  Mrs.   May^s  reign  was  to 
baoish  one  of  us  arm-chairs  to  the  back  aitting- 
roou),  and  the  otl»er  to  the  alderman^s  bed-room. 
It  was  my  lot  to   be  placed  in  the  latter  apart- 
meat.    Uow   tenderly  Caroliue  nursed  her  sick 
fiuher,  I  cannot  describe.     Bhe  was  ever  at  hand 
to  sooihe  and  cheer  him.    One  morning,  the  old 
getitleinan  appeared  much  worse,  and,  calling  his 
daaifbter  to  him,  he  asked  her,   in  a  low  voice, 
whether  she  had  any  request  to  make.    I  thought 
it  but  a  matter  ot  form.     I  knew  that  he  had  al- 
ready made  disposition  of  bis  property,  and  had 
provided  for  Mrs.  May  far  more  liberally  than  she 
deserved.     I   waited  impatiently   for  Caroline's 
aiuiwer.    To  my  surprise,  she  said  that  she  had 
one  favour  to   ask.     Her  father  begged  her  to 
■peak  out.    She  seemed   to  hesitate.     I  hoped 
ibe  was  not  going  to  disappoint  all  my  hopes — to 
destroy  my  good  opinion  of  her.     She  asked  with 
all  simplicity   and  half-reluctantly,  *^  Father,   let 
me  iiave  the  two  old  oak  arm-chairs  that  used  to 
stand  in  the  bay-window."     Poor  dear  Caroline ! 
Uv  heart  of  oak  M-armed  towards  her  while  she 
spoke.    She  had  not  forgotten  the  daya  when  she 
peeped  into  the  room  so  timidly,  to  see  whether 
her  mother  was  reading.     And  after  all,  I  waa  not 
deceived.     She  did  love  the  old  furniture,  where 
her  father  and  mother  bad  sat,  and  she  wished  to 
claim  t  icse  .>ld  chairs,  which  were  noiv  laid  aside 
and  neglected ;  and  for  the  sake  of  '^  auld  lang- 
BTne,"  and  for  the  memories  of  days  when  she 
had  learned  her  lesson  or  worked  her  sampler, 
seated  in  the  arm-chair,  or  perhaps  thinking  of 
the  time  when  Edward  and  she  sat  in  them,  and 
talked  together,  she  would  take  them  to  her  new 
home,  and  .treasure  them  up  as  mementos  of  the 
piV4t.    But  the  alderman  was  not  appointed  unto 
d<!ath  at  that  time ;  thanks,  in  some  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  Caroline,  he 
recovered    from   this  attack,   and  lived  a  few 
months  longer,   during  which  time  he  saw  his 
daughter  wedded ;  and,  when  she   entered  her 
husl^nd'H  house,  the  two  chairs  were  standing  by 
the  fireside  in  a  snug  little  parlor ;  and  heartily 
glad  waa  I  to  escape  from  the  old  bouae,  and  to 


future,  I  had  better  hare  remained  where  I  wa& 
But  of  this  anon. 

We  took  up  our  abode  very  contentedly  at  our 
new  residence,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  com- 
menced their  married  life  with  every  auspicious 
omen.  The  alderman  not  unfrequentiy  retired 
from  the  discord  of  his  own  house  to  the  peace 
which  reigned  in  his  daughter'a  residence,  while 
Mrs.  May  never  intruded  into  tliis  tranquil  re* 
treat.  The  poor  old  gcntieman  bitterly  bemoan- 
ed hia  hard  fate,  and  his  aon  and  daughter  could 
do  little  to  comfort  him,  aave  in  offering  sympa* 
thy.  He  lived  to  see  hia  first  grand -child,  and 
then  passed  away,  leaving  his  disoonsolate  widow 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Caroline  proved  aa  good  a  wife  and  mother  as 
ahe  had  been  a  daughter,  and  for  aome  time  all 
went  amoothly,  and  prosperity  smiled  on  the  hap* 
py  family.    By  degrees,  however,  a  change  took 
place.    I    oould    perceive  that  something    was 
wrong.    Every  evening  Mr.  Wilson  went  out,  and 
once  or  twice,  when  Caroline  asked  him  whither 
he  went,  he  replied,  ''  To  the  olub."    Still,  be- 
yond a  little  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  family, 
or  a  alight  interruption  of  the  domestic  harmony, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  further  evil.    In  process 
of  time,  however,  I  observed  that  he  had  lost  his 
healthy  aspoct,   and  looked  bloated  and  seusuaL 
Then,  one  night  on  his  return  home,  he  talked 
loudly  and  unconnectedly,  stamped  bis  feet,  and, 
fiuQily,  sunk  down  on  the  ground  in  the  stupor  of 
drunkenness.    From  thl?   time,  his   progress  in 
dissipation  and  towards  ruin  was  rapid.   Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  he  indulged  in  the  use  of  stimu* 
lants.     Soon  he  became  short  of  money.     Caro- 
line husbanded  her  resources  as  long  as  she  re- 
ceived anything,  and  expended  them  with  pra« 
dence  and  extreme  economy.     Her  own  dress 
became  daily  more  aud  more  shabby ;  then  hec 
children  were  meanly,  andat  length  scantily  clad; 
then  tiie  scarcity  extended  to  provisions,  and  the 
children  were  coarsely  at  first,   and  soon  insuffi* 
ciently    fed.      Mmiy   there   ware   who    spared 
her    husband   for  her  aake,   and   delayed  pro- 
ceeding  to  extremitiea  until  her  death,  which, 
to  all,  save  her  hifatuated  bual>and,   appeared 
inevitable.     And  atill  tins  simple-hearted,   this 
tenderly-nurtured,    thia  affectionate  girl,  .  bors 
all  the  burden  of  the  household  care.    At  onco 
the  mistreaa  aud  the  servant,  she  nursed  the  chil- 
dren, ahe  attended  upon  her  husband;  she  made  ex- 
cuses to  those  who  came  for  money,  and  prevailed 
on  them  to  wait  yet  a  few  days ;   she  strove  to 
reclaim  her  fallen  husband  ;  she  reasoned,  oh  how 
wisely !  she  persuaded,  oh  how  eloquently !  she 
entreated,  with  what  earnestness!  she  remon- 
strated, with  what  kindness  and  delicacy !     She 
thought,  she  spoke,  she  acted,  she  labored,  until 
at  length,   having  exerted  herself  beyond    her 
strength,  ahe  sunk  upon  the  bed,  and  lay  pouring 
out  her  lifeVblood  with  every  breath.    She  lay 
long  unregarded.     The  children  were  at  play  in 
the  yard ;  her  husband  was  attempting  to  attend 
to  business.     When  he  returned,  he  rushed  out 
to  seek  assistance.     Her  father^s  old  friend  and 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  gave  directions  for  her 
treatment,  but  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  littie  hope.    The  guilty  husband  looked 
on  in  helpless  grief.    Once  more  she  opened  her 


accompany  Caroluie,  though,  had  I  known  the   eyes,  looked  languidly  on  him  she  had  so  deeply 
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loved,  pointed  to  her  children,  closed  her  eyes, 
breathed  softly,  more  gently,  yet  more  lightly — 
no  more  I 

£dfrard  Wilson  walked  down  from  the  chamber 
of  death  and  seated  himself  in  the  little  parlor, 
another  man  from  what  he  was  a  few  hours  be- 
fore.   Now  he  was  awake,  now  he  felt.    The  hap- 
piness he  had  destroyed, the  hopes  he  had  blasted, 
the  misery  he  had  inflicted,  the  fearful  and  nofr 
irreparable  wrong  he  bad  committed,  the  degrad- 
ation into  which  he  had  sunk,  all  broke  upon  his 
▼lew,   and  shone  into  his  mind  with  blinding, 
scorching  rays;  he  covered  his  &ce    with    his 
hands,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his  agony.    He 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the  room  ;  there 
was  no  tear  on  his  cheek — he  could  not  weep. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  there,  the 
light  of  reason,  flickering  as  each  gust  of  emo- 
tion threatened  to  auench  it  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  insanity,  he  uttered  the  wildest  ravings. 
Now  some  lines  of  a  convivial  song  broke  from 
his  lips,  and  now  he  uttered  imprecations  against 
imaginary  enemies,   while  sometimes  endearing 
expressions  mingled  with  his  incoherent  shoutines. 
I  learned  from  his  unconscious  utterances  that  he 
was  more  guilty  than  his  wife  supposed.  Caroline 
knew  not  that  her  husband  was  dishonest;  and 
well  was  it  for  her,  too,  that  she  never  learned 
that  he  had  forgotten,  at  least  thought  lightly  of, 
the  wife  of  his  choice,  and  once  his  only  Jove. 
She  was  spared  the  knowledge  of  these ;  ahe  had 
not  to  fathom  the  lowest  depths  of  his  ML  Among 
bis  wild  confessions  of  guilt^  this  injury  of  Caroline 
occupied  the  chief  place,  and  ever  and  anon,  after 
a  rooment*8  silence,  he  would  utter  with  deep 
feeling  some  sentence  of  the  declaration  he  had 
made  when  he  stood  with  her  before  the  altar, 
and  made  her  his  wife.  After  a  time,  the  violence 


and,  m  particular,  old  Gothic  churs  were  m  great 
demand.  The  auctioneer  who  had  originallf 
purchased  roe,  had  disposed  of  his  business  and 
some  articles  of  furniture  to  a  younger  member 
of  his  profession,  and  this  gentleman,  coming  into 
the  room  one  day,  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  upon 
me,  all  dusty  as  I  was,  than  he  perceived  tt  a 
glance  how  good  a  sale  might  be  made  of  me. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  bsTo 
been  only  too  happy  to  have  sold  me  at  a  slight 
advance  on  the  sum  be  paid  for  me,  to  any  one 
requiring  a  strong  garden  or  hall  chair.  As  it 
was,  although  I  was  far  too  young  for  the  puN 
pose,  and,  indeed,  was  scarcely  so  antique  as  many 
of  the  ladies,  the  subjects  of  the  mania,  wbo 
would  probably  have  strongly  denied  the  applica- 
bility of  the  epithet  to  themselves,  it  was  deter^ 
mined  that  I  should  figure  in  the  next  catalogue 
as  a  genuine  old  oak.  Accordingly  I  was  tokeu 
down,  dusted,  and  polished  up  a  little,  and  in  the 
next  catalogue  I  appeared  in  the  character  (poa- 
tively  my  first  appearance  in  that  character)  of  a 
**  valuable  antique  elbow  chair,  of  dark  oak,  ela- 
borately carved,  veiy  suitable  for  alady^s  drawinj;- 


of  his  emotions  seemed  to  have  subsided ;  he 
sighed  deeply,  and  presently  sank  into  slumber, 
nhen  he  awoke,  he  endeavored  to  assume  a  calm 
demeanor,  but  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
presence  of  deep  emotion  within.  He  went  up- 
stairs, and  gazed  on  all  that  remained  of  his  wife ; 
then  calling  the  children  into  the  room,  he  kissed 
them  all,  and  when  they  asked  for  their  mother, 
told  them  they  might  see  her  again  sometime ; 
and  then,  after  weeping  with  them,  he  left  the 
house,  and  entered  it  no  more.  People  who 
came  into  the  room  in  a  day  or  two  after,  said  he 
had  drowned  himself  on  the  evening  that  his  wife 
had  died. 


CRAPTXR  III. 

Mr.  Wilson^s  establishment  being,  as  already 
detailed,  broken  up,  everything  was  sold,  and  iu 
this  sale  I  was  parted  from  my  old  companion 
chair. 

I  was  carried  away  by  the  auctioneer  as  a  cheap 
purchase  of  his  own,  and  lay  in  a  sort  of  lumber 
room  for  some  time.  I  have  reason  to  regard 
this  as,  on  the  whole,  the  dullest  period  of  my  ex- 
istence. Whether  I  should  have  remained  there 
uitil  now,  or  been  chopped  up  for  firewood,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  I  cannot  guess ; 
but  it  happened  very  fortunately  for  me  that, 
when  I  had  for  many  years  been  immured  in  this 
uncongenial  retirement,  there  arose  an  extraordi- 
nary mania  among  ladies  for  antique  furniture, 


room." 

On  the  day  of  sale,  a  number  of  ladies,  and  one 
or  two  gentlemen,  examined  me,  and  pronounced 
me  a  gem-unique.  The  competition  for  me  wis 
extremely  keen,  and  at  first  pretty  general,  but 
speedily  the  bidders  for  the  most  part  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  leaving  it  to  be  decided  by 
two  elderly  ladies — a  widow  and  a  spinster— who 
seemed  prepared  to  contend  with  all  the  ardor 
that  animated  the  two  suiTivors  of  the  Horatii 
and  Guriatii  in  the  last  round  of  their  memorable 
combat  The  auctioneer  repeated  his  estimate  ^ 
my  great  beauty  and  value,  and  the  two  ladies 
puckered  up  their  lips,  fh)wned,  and  bid  half- 
crowns  in  advance  of  each  other  with  an  energy 
and  pertinacity  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  strife,  at  first  friendly,  had  now  assumed  the 
character  of  a  duel,  and  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  a  serious  personal  quarrel.  The  ladies  were 
old  rivals  at  this  sort  of  thing;  the  sale-room  bad 
been  the  scene  of  frequent  conflict,  and  each  bad 
her  own  partisans,  aiders,  and  abettors.  They 
were  equally  matched  in  desire  to  possess  me, 
and  in  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  so  doing;  bat 
perhaps  the  unmarried  lady  had  rather  the  greater 
obstinacy  of  the  two,  though  the  stock  of  tlie  in- 
ferior one  in  respect  to  this  article  was  by  bo 
means  small.  The  widow  (as  BelPi  Life  would 
word  it)  began  to  show  signs  of  distress.  She 
waited  rather  longer  before  bidding  in  advance 
than  she  should  properly  have  done.  The  spin- 
ster followed  up  her  advantage,  and  shrieked  out 
her  advance  with  an  air  of  defiance.  This  had 
quite  the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  intended, 
and  cost  the  foolish  virgin  five  shillings,  for  the 
widow  at  once  capped  it  with  another  half-crown. 
The  interest  and  excitement  had  now  reached  a 
high  pitch,  I  should  have  said  their  height,  had 
not  a  trifling  incident  occurred,  which  at  once 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  excitement,  im- 
parted an  air  of  hilarity  to  the  whole  afifair,  and, 
perhaps,  was  the  means  d*  beating  the  widow  oat 
of  the  field.  It  was  this :  among  the  crowd  of 
porters,  and  men  in  a  similar  position  in  society, 
who  formed  the  background  of  the  crowd  wbo 
frequented  the  auction  mart,  was  one  man  who 
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^ptrently  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  fidr  unwedded  one ;  and  just  when  the 
widow,  who  had  been  a  length  behind,  had  by 
her  last  bold  stroke  placed  herself  neck-and-ueck 
{Bell  again)  with  her  opponent,  and  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  chair  seemed  again  for  a  moment  in 
abeyance,  this  enthusiastic  bottle-holder,  either 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  polite  life,  or  carried  away 
by  intense  interest  in  the  events  broke  the  breath- 
less silence  of  the  assembly,  and  the  spinster's 
stadioQS  calculation,  by  exclaiming,  in  a  hollow, 
agitated  Toice,  **  Go  it,  go  it,  little  un  ;  go  it  I'* 
the  Udy  appealed  to  being  of  diminutive  stature. 
When  the  Uughter,  hisses,  cheers,  confusion, 
cries  of  "  Tuni  him  out,"  &c.,  had  subnded,  the 
£ur  combatant  did  go  it,  and,  apparently  reluc- 
tantly, honored  the  expeatant  auctioneer  with  the 
acquiescent  no|l.  The  hammer  hung  in  suspense. 
"  Going — go-ing — Mrs.  Soorler, — go-ine — go-ing*^ 
—the  hammer  descended — "  gone— Miss  Con- 
der."  Miss  Conder  received  the  congratulations 
of  her  supporters  with  an  air  of  meekly  triumph- 
ant humility,  which  distorted  her  at  no  time  re- 
markably pleasing  features  into  a  most  liideously 
spiteful  visage.  In  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
had  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  I  had  fetched 
about  four  times  my  original  price,  and  ten  times 
my  real  value. 

I  speedily  found  myself,  after  having  under- 
gone a  preliminary  polishing,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  worthy  lady  who  had  carried  me  off  so  vic- 
toriously from  the  hotly-contested  field.  I  was 
Boon  made  aware  that  I  was  promoted  into  a 
higher  class  of  society  than  I  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to.  My  old  loose  cushion  was  dis- 
carded, a^d  after  remaining  uncovered  for  a  few 
week^,  I  learned  that  a  piece  of  tapestry,  upon 
which  Miss  Conder  had  for  a  long  time  been  en- 
gaged, was  designed,  with  a  corresponding  piece 
ak^y  completed,  to  compose  the  oovenng  for 
my  back  and  seat.  In  due  time  the  last  silken 
thread  was  wrought  in,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  up- 
holsterer's to  be  invested  with  my  new  garments, 
and,  thus  adorned,  I  returned  to  take  my  position 
among  the  other  elegant  articles  which  found  a 
place  m  Miss  Gonder*s  drawing-room.  The  pieces 
which  that  industrious  lady  had  with  her  own  de- 
licate fingers  wrought,  in  brilliant  colors  and 
glossy  silken  thread,  were  extremely  appropriate 
to  my  shape,  use,  and  material  as  an  old  oak  arm- 
chair, being  two  orient-il  scenes  caricatured  out  of 
the  book  or  Genesis ;  the  figures,  attitudes,  per^ 
spective,  colors,  costume,  and  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical accompaniments,  having  been  suggested 
by  Miss  Conder's  fancy,  and  decided  upon  by  her 
own  taste,  which  it  would  seem  was  ingenious 
rather  than  judicious.  The  work  and  myself,  as 
serving  to  display  it,  however,  gave  abundant  sa- 
tislaction,  and  I  might  have  continued  quietly  to 
occupy  a  comer  of  Miss  Condor's  drawing-room, 
m  company  with  sundry  screens,  ottomans,  foot- 
stools, and  other  articles  distinguished  by  that 
amiable  kdy  having  expended  some  portion*  of 
her  taste  and  skill  in  their  decoration,  but  that, 
having  lived,  say  forty  years,  in  a  state  of  ringle 
blessedness,  the  aforesaid  lady  suddenly  took  a 
whim  of  giving  both  sides  a  fair  trial,  anticipating, 
of  course,  that  a  pair  would  enjoy  double  blessed- 
ness. So,  forgetting  the  cruelty  which  no  doubt 
ihe  maalfefltea  in  her  early  days,  she  yielded  her 


hand  and  purse,  and  what  heart  she  had,  to  a 
young  spark,  who,  being  short  of  cash,  had  seen 
good  to  add  a  trifle  to  his  pecuniary  stature  by  a 
raalrimonial  speculation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  Villiers,  for  reasons 
which  the  sagacious  reader  will  readily  discover 
and  appreciate,  determined  on  commencing  their 
wedded  life  in  a  town  in  which  they  were  un- 
known; and,  accordingly,  Mrs.  Villiers  made 
arrangements  for  disposing  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  goods  and  chattels,  which  she  did  not 
find  it  quite  convenient  to  carry  with  her  about 
the  country  in  her  wanderings  in  search  of  a 
home.  I — having  previously  been  stripped  of  the 
illustrations  of  Scripture  history  which  had  graced 
my  back  and  seat — was  presented  to  an  oU  friend 
(a  poor  relation)  of  Mrs.  Villiers,  who,  having  been 
reduced  in  circumstances,  was  living  in  lodgings, 
consisting  of  a  bedroom  and  parlor,  whose  wrUb 
were  condemned  to  hear  (if  walls  have  ears,  as 
the  proverb  asserts  they  have)  her  constant  com- 
plaints of  the  present,  and  mournful  reminiscences 
of  brighter  days  of  yore.  In  this  pleasing  retreat 
I  became  once  more  an  article  or  use.  Over- 
whelmed with  cushions  and  pillows,  I  was  privil- 
eged to  be  the  seat  in  which,  wrapped  up  in  a 
multitude  of  shawls,  this  inveterate  old  grumbler 
settled  herself  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  and 
in  which  she  continued  until  she  retired  to  bed 
again.*  The  time  soon  came  when  death  released 
her  from  her  cares,  and  me  from  her  service.  Her 
friends,  on  learning  that  she  had  done  grumbling, 
commenced  raising  funds  for  her  burial,  by  the 
sale  of  her  effects,  and  I,  with  a  few  rickety  pieces 
of  furniture,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  broker. 

In  common  with  other  articloa,  I  was  occasion- 
ally brought  forward  and  exposed  to  view,  with  a 
faint  forlorn  hope  that  somebody  might  buy  us. 
At  such  seasons  I  aroused  myself  by  speculating 
uito  what  sphere  I  should  next  pass,  and  many  a 
person  did  I  mark  as  likely  to  become  a  purchaser. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and,  when  my  release  did  come,  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  character  of  the  person  who  bought 
me.  I  had  experienced,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
some  strange  vicissitudes,  and  was  now  quite  pre- 
pared to  pass  into  a  cottage,  and  there  be  knocked 
about  until  I  fell  in  pieces.  Judge  of  my  aston- 
ishment, when  one  day  a  very  fashionably  dressed 
young  man  stopped,  asked  my  price  (the  old  fur- 
niture-mania having  disappeared,  old  rags  or  fan- 
tastic china  being  now  the  rage,  I  had  sunk  to  my 
real  intrinsic  value),  at  once  paid  the  moderate 
sum  demanded,  and  ordered  me  to  be  sent  to  a 
house  in  the  town,  which  proved  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  carter.  The  next  day  I  was  hoisted  on  a 
cart,  and  taken  several  miles  into  the  country, 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  hall  of  a  neat  villa. 

The  gentleman  who  had  purchased  me  at  once 
appeared,  and  assigned  me  a  position  in  the  en- 
trance hall.  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  account  I  was  thus  introduced  uito  a  house 
which  seemed  to  be  complete  without  me.  But 
I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  by  this  time,  and 
waited  patiently  in  the  expectation  oi  some  day 
solving  this  mystery.  The  explanation  shortly 
eame,  for  one  day  my  owner,  ui  conducting  a  party 
of  fnends  through  the  hall;  pdnted  to  me,  and 
said,  ^*  An  heirloom ;  been  in  the  fiunily  since  the 
flood  almost.'*    Very  probably  I  was  quite  at 
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much  an  heirloom  as  any  of  the  paintings,  which 
he  frequently  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
gue«t8  as  portraits  of  bis  ancestors.  I  felt  heartily 
indignant  that  my  venerable  appearance  should 
cause  me  thus  to  be  trepanned  into  countenanc- 
ing my  owner's  claims  to  honorable  descent,  but 
was  consoled  under  the  indignity  by  an  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  extinction  of  all  his  absurd  pre- 
tensions. I  was  glad  to  see  bailiffs  in  the  house  ; 
I  rejoiced  to  see  little  tickets  stuck  on  every 
article,  to  find  myself  marked  Lot  84,  and  at  length 
to  behold  a  crowd  of  people  assembled,  and  the 
whole  sold  off.  When  Lot  34  was  put  up,  I 
heard  one  of  the  friends  of  my  late  owner  remark 
ii^  a  tolerably  loud  tone,  and  with  an  indifferently 
good  inutation  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  late 
proprietor,  "  An  Heirloom  ;**  "  Been  in  the  family 
since  the  flood  almost,*^  added  a  second ;  "  Made 
of  the  wood  of  the  original  ark,"  said  another  ; 
"  His  arms,"  suggested  a  fourth,  pointing,  not  to 
my  heraldic  ornaments,  but  to  those  side-pieces 
which  in  chairs  of  my  construction  obtain  the  name 
of  arms  or  elt)ows.  The  badinage  having  ceased, 
the  sale  proceeded,  and  again  I  changed  owners. 
My  history  draws  to  a  close.  I  was  l>ought  by 
the  landlord  of  the  Bnrlcy  Arms,  and  placed  in 
this  room,  where  the  bustle  and  change  of  occu- 
pants liave  made  the  portion  of  my  time  spent 
here  the  most  agreeable  I  have  known.  Some- 
times, when  none  of  those  for  whose  esipecial 
accommodation  the  room  is  intended,  are  in  the 
house,  I  am  pleased  with  the  society  and  convert 
sation  of  some  of  the  inhabitantsof  the  town;  and 
I  have  been  particularly  amused  by  the  contrast 
between  the  opinions  of  the  active  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  those  of  the  quiet  elderly  men  who  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  retirement  of  this 
their  native  place.  Most  of  the  great  social  ques- 
tions have  I  heard  discussed  in  this  room  with  an 
impartiality  and  mildness  proportionate  to  their  im- 
portance. Two  old  c ponies,  in  particular,  have  often 
interested  me  by  their  fierce  invectives  against  the 
numerous  innovations  which  they  are  fated  to  wit- 
ness Even  I  can  discover  that  they  approve  only 
of  improvements  which  took  place  when  them- 
selves were  improving,  and  of  progress  which  was 
made  while  they  wore  advancing ;  that,  unchang- 
ing (at  least  for  good)  themselves,  they  can  relinh 
no  change  in  other  persons  or  things.  They  cor- 
dially and  bitterly  deprecate  all  the  alterations  in 
their  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  sigh  for  good 
old  times,  when  they  should  ratlier  hone.<4tly  depre- 
ciate their  own  increasing  infirmities,  and  sigh  for 
youth  again.  Their  mo.st  intense  hatred  and  con- 
tempt are  reserved  for  the  railroad  recently  opened, 
"Which  they  predict,  will  eventually  plunge  the 
town  into  poverty,  and  destroy  ail  its  inhabitants 
by  fearful  acci<lents.  In  proof  how  reasonable  are 
such  forebodings,  they  instance  the  dismissal  of 
one  drunken  coachman  from  his  situation,  and' a 
casualty  which  deprived  atuither  "  hearty  good 
fellow  "  of  an  arm.  They  contend  that  the  town 
would  have  been  ruined  already,  had  there  not 
been  a  large  influx  of  strangers  coming  to  reside, 
and  a  great  increase  of  building,  since  the  opening 
of  the  line,  but  so  contradictory  are  their  anticipa- 
tions of  evil — one  dreading  the  removal  of  inhabit- 
ants and  business,  and  the  other  seeming  rather 
to  dread  the  sudden  influx  of  them — that,  choir  as 
I  am,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  town  being  materially 


injured  by  the  new  mode  of  transit.  Of  course, 
the  gloomy  prospect  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  this  town  ;  it  takes  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  extends  to  our 
remotest  colonies. 

I  agree  with  them  perfectly  in  thinking  that 
Britain^s  glory  is  fast  departing,  will  soon  have 
fled ;  but  I  differ  from  tijem  wholly  as  to  the  causes 
o!  her  decay.  They  think  that  literature  and  art 
will  soon  fall  away ;  they  dream  that  nulways  and 
telegraphs  will  prove  her  destruction.  I  share  in 
their  anxiety;  I  am  sometimes  melancholy  when  I 
contemplate  the  future ;  but  my  solicitude  pro- 
ceeds from  very  different  grounds  to  theirs.  I 
can  perceive  the  folly  of  their  apprehensions,  and 
smile  at  them ;  but,  when  I  see  how  perversely 
the  present  generation  prefers  foreign  timber  to 
our  native  oak,  I  am  filled  with  disquietude.  Oak 
and  oaken  chairs  are  inseparably  associated  with 
our  national  greatness,  and  I  hope  none  will  sus- 
pect me  of  judging  partially  and  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  personal  feeling,  when  I  express  my 
opinion,  that  unless  the  use  of  mahogany  and 
rosewood  be  restrained  by  the  legislature,  England 
is  a  lost  country.  Yes,  I  own  1  am  deeply  con- 
cerned when  I  witness  the  reckless  contempt  of 
national  interests  which,  under  the  specious  names 
of  liberality  and  refinement,  is  substituting  these 
imported  vanities  for  our  own  homegrown  mate- 
rial. Let  this  continue  unchecked,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  inevitable.  It  needs  no  wisdom  of 
declining  age  to  foresee,  that  if  oak  is  not  required 
for  arm-chairs,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  grown; 
and  then,  w^hen  it  is  no  longer  attainable,  whatia 
to  become  of  our  navy?  I  feel  a  patriotic  frenzy 
thrilling  through  my  limbs  when  I  hear  the  strain, 
*' Hearts  of  oak  arc  our  ships;"  but,  I  ask,  what 
is  to  become  of  our  navy,  when  we  have  ceased  to 
grow  oak?  Shall  we  have  mahogany  ships— 
rotjewood  frigates?  Thus,  by  the  most  lopcal 
process  of  rftasoning,  have  I  furnished  ground  fw 
fear,  that,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred years,  my  country  may  have  fallen  from  her 
proud  position. 

But  I  must  not  indulge  this  proneness  to  moral- 
ize. More  generally  in  my  present  situation  I  am 
pleased  with  statements  of  the  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences — of  education  and  information  for 
the  people  bcinpf  provided  in  profuse  abundance. 
As  I  before  said,  the  cheerful  conversation  and 
anticipations  of  the  bustling  travellers  who  fre- 
quent the  room  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  stereotyped  trains  of  thought  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings of  those  who  view  the  future  only  through 
the  beclouded  and  fast-failing  vision  of  declining 


age. 


Fine  company,  excellent  good  fellows,  a«»emble 

around  me  even  yet.     Snug  whist  parties,  cozy 

supper  spreads,  have  we  yet ;  and  when  Eddowes 

clears  his  pipes,  and  sings — 

"  I  InvH  h,  r  love  it.  and  oh,  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loviuir  ihat  old  arm-chair?" 

and  points  sentimentally  to  wjp,  and  then  cveiy 
glass  rings  in  the  room  with  the  vibration  of  "loud 
and  prolonged  applause,"  I  only  wish  I  may  re- 
tain my  quiet  corner,  while  generations  yet  to 
come  meet  here  to  discuss  futuie  political  ques- 
tions, crack  new  jokes,  and  sing  old  songs. 

The  manuscript  ended  here ;  and  as  the  reader 
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knotrs  I  wafl  already  preparing  to  leave  the  boofle 
when  I  first  saw  it^  I  perused  it  as  the  train  rapidly 
whirled  me  towards  my  deatination,  and,  as  I  re- 
flected OQ  the  various  changes  through  which  the 
old  chair  had  passed,  I  wondered  how  long  the 
progress  of  refinement  would  suflfcr  it  to  retain  its 
place,  and  what  would  be  its  next  resting-place. 

Three  mouths  found  mc  again  at  the  Burley 
Arms,  and  there  stood  the  venerable  relic,  looking 
as  guiltless  of  autobiographical  perpetrations  as 
though  it  had  never  seen  pens  or  paper.  Again 
and  again  did  I  revisit  the  town,  and  find  it  still 
occupying  the  fireside  corner,  but  one  autumn 
erening,  three  or  four  years  after  the  date  of  my 
evening^s  adventure  whilom  narrated,  I  mUsed 
the  old  chair.  It  had  given  pkce  to  one  of  those 
luxurious  compounds  or  mahogany,  morocco,  and 
spriogs,  whose  increasing  popularity  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  alarm  and  so  many  anxious  fore- 
bodings to  its  less  elegant  and  comfortable  prede^ 
cessor.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  old 
chair  to  its  present  retreat,  and  fully  expecting  to 
find  it  stowed  away  in  a  garret,  or  banished  to  a 
bay-loft,  I  rang  the  bell,  and,  on  the  waiter  ap- 
pearing, asked  htm  ,what  had  become  of  the  oak 
chair.  In  reply,  he  gave  me  in  scraps  the  follow- 
bg  particulars,  which  with  some  details,  supplied 
by  subsequent  personal  observation,  are  as  follows : 
—The  Rev.  A.  B.  Renwick,  the  recently-ap- 
poiutcd  curate,  having  qliarrellcd  with  the  re- 
spected aged  vicar  of  the  parish  church,  had  been 
sealously  supported  by  a  number  of  female  Young 
Eiiglanders ;  and  by  a  few  more  important,  ijifluen- 
tial,  and  wealthy  members  of  his  late  congrega- 
tion, and  had  just  recommenced  his  pastoral  mi- 
nigtrations  in  a  new  church  built  for  the  express 
accommodation  of  himself  and  fiock,  and  aliound- 
ing  in  oratorical,  penitential-looking  niches,  funny 
little  boxes,  crosses  of  every  variety  of  pattero, 
stained  glass  windows,  containing  pictorial  cari> 
catui*es  of  saints,  emperoi*s,  angels  (fiiUen  and  un- 
diito),  cowti,  calves,  dragons,  lambs,  young 
vouien  and  younger  children,  chains,  swords, 
keys,  and  other  edifying  symbols — in  short,  a  per- 
fect medley  of  the  contents  of  a  toy-shop,  a  fish- 
shop,  Sniithfield  market,  and  a  wholesale  iron- 
monger's warehouse,  emptied  (osether  into  the 
Burlington  or  Lowthcr  Arcade — cloths,  white  and 
colored,  candles  and  candlesticks,  censei's — and, 
in  fact,  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  **  postures,  imposture^,  and 
histrionics,"  which  the  Rev.  Augustus  Bcrners 
Renwick  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  through  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  friends.  This  worthy,  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  speciiil  visitation  of  everybody 
about  him,  had  found  his  way  into  the  commercial 
room  of  the  Burley  Anns,  and,  there  seated,  had 
ca4  his  eyes  on  the  arm-chair,  whose  history  we 
have  already  had.  The  rev.  gentleman,— being 
possessed  of  what  he  was. pleased  to  consider  a 
mcdiffival  taate,  severe,  and,  of  course,  unim- 
peachable, being  a  devoted  admirer  of  high  art, 
old  buildin<;8,  chairs,  and  tables — had  offered  to 
purchase  the  aforesaid  chair,  to  complete  the  fur- 
niiure  of  his  vestry.  Mine  host,  not  possessing 
much  of  the  character  of  a  virtuoso,  did  not  lay 
toy  very  serions  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plis'iment  of  his  reverence's  wishes,  and  the  sale 
WU8  offeGted. 
I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  fortunately 


succeeding  in  hitting  on  a  few  minutes  when  SL 
Xavier^s  was  not  occupied  by  any  of  the  numerous 
services  conducted  therein  during  the  day,  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  church,  examined  it^  had  its  various 
beautieei  pointed  out,  and  then,  passing  into 
the  vestry,  beheld  the  object  of  my  search  con* 
signed  to  a  sort  of  dungeon — ^a  little,  earthy, 
vaulted  apartinent,  scarcely  large  enough  to  whip 
a  cat  in,  far  less  for  Mr.  Renwick  to  flagellate 
himself  in  comfortably,  dimly  lighted  \)y  narrow 
strips  of  windows,  and  surrounded  by  grim  little 
stone  heads  projecting  from  the  wall  on  all  sides. 
The  grifSus  looked  fierce,  vindictive,  but  im- 
potent. The  whole  article  wore  a  hapless,  help- 
less, disconcerted,  and  disconsolate  aspect,  and  I 
soliloquised  aloud — *'A  pretty  end  this  of  your 
strange  career ;  rather  at  variance,  this  state  of 
things,  with  that  which  you,  at  the  close  of  your 
little  narration,  fondly  desired  might  be  yours  for 
years  to  come." 

**  And  this,  sir,  is  the  last  place  I  take  you  to,*' 
exclnimed  my  guide,  looking  expectant. 

**0h,  ha!"  said  I,  doubting  whether  he  had 
overheard  my  reflections.      % 

I  suppose  the  old  chair  will  remain  for  some 
time  in  its  present  quarters.  There  appears  little 
probability  of  any  one  attempting  to  rescue  it,  and 
restore  it  to  that  upper  world  of  which  it  was 
once  an  ornament ;  and  even  should  it  meet  with 
other  adventures,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will 
again  secure  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  them,  nor  yet  that  any  one 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  chronicling  its  history. 

Xot  expecting,  in  the  course  of  my  vtigrant 
life,  to  meet  with  thecagain^gcntle  reader,  I  wish 
thee  adieu. — Uogg^t  Jnttructor, 

^9    »    •»  
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BT  THOSfAS  BUCHANAN   READ. 

Within  his  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air ; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease. 
When  all  the  fields  arc  lyuig  brown  and  bare. 

The  grey  bams  looking  from  their  hnzy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills 
On  the  dull  thundep  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  subdued. 
The  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams  sang 
.    low; 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log,  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumbrous  wings  the  vulture  hied  his  flight, 
The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  com- 
plaint ; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 
The  village  church-vane  lietmed  to  pale  and 
faint. 
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The  sentiael-cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 
Grew  thrice,. and  all  was  BtiUer  than  before, — 

Silent  till  some  replying  warder  blew 
His  alien  horn,  and  Sien  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay,  within  the  ehn's  tall  crest, 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young. 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest, 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; — 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at 
mom. 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east,-* 
All  now  was  sdngless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night; 
The  thistledown,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

S;iUod  slowly  by,  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  aur. 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  Tear  stood  there 
Firing  the  air  with  his  inverted  torch  ;— 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
The   white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous 
tread, 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien, 
Sat,  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow, — he  had  walked  with  her. 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  the  bitter  ashen  crust ; 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  Uie  dust. 


Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous 
tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped, — ^her  head  was 
bowed; 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  his  hands 
serene, — 
And  gloving   neighbors   smoothed   her  careful 
*  shroud. 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn 


iicene. 
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THE  PROBATION. 

Thk  Yale  of  Taunton,  Somerset,  is  celebrated  for 
its  chamiiog  residences,  its  time-honored  families, 
its  beautiful  girls ;  and  nowhere,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  were  these  attributes  to  be  found  in  more 
f(3icitoas  combination  than  at  Oak  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Archibald  Merivale,  Esq.,  major  of  yeomanry 
and  deputy-lieutenant,  throughout  the  wide  arch- 
deaconry. This  will  be  readily  believed  if  I  can 
contrive  to  give  but  a  fiiintly-faithful  sketch  of  the 
Herivale  family,  as,  ffrouped  around  its  head  one 
summer  afternoon,  uey  eagerly  anticipated  the 
contents  of  a  letter,  bearing  the  postmark,  that 
had  just  arrived. 


Mr.  Merivale,  wh(t  might  be  a  trifle  under  fifty, 
was  a  well  descended,  sufficiently  wealthy,  country 
gentleman  and  magistrate,  of  active  habits,  and 
considerable  keenness  of  intellect  His  self  esti- 
mate as  to  this  latter  quality  was  rather  an 
exaggerated  one ;  piquing  himself,  as  he  did,  upon 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  power  of 
dealing  successfully  with  it,  in  all  its  trickn,  ehifis, 
maskings,  and  devices :  a  stem,  inflexible  man, 
too,  when  he  had  once  determined  on  any  pa^ 
ticular  course  of  action ;  yet,  withal,  a  tlioroughly 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and 
considerate,  as  well  as  just,  landlord  and  master. 
Mrs.  Merivale,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the 
gentlest,  most  flexile  of  human  beings,  the  fine 
impulses  of  whose  womanly  tenderness  required, 
and  yielded  to,  the  masculine  support  and  firroness 
of  her  husband.  They  had  three  children- 
daughters — at  this  time,  of  the  respective  ages  of 
twenty,  eighteen,  and  sixteen.  Eleanor,  the 
eldest,  was  a  finely-formed  person,  with  calm, 
brilliant,  Diana-like  features,  and  perfectly-shaped 
head,set  magnificently  upon  the  pofished  (Moulders 
of  a  Juno.  Agnes,  the  next  in  age,  though 
nothing  like  so  handsome  as  her  superb  sister,  was 
a  very  attractive  person ;  and  her  mild,  kindly 
eyes,  to  my  mind,  possessed  a  fascination  quite  as 
effective  as  haughtier  and  more  dazzling  ones. 
Of  Gkuii's  beauty — solely  disclosed  as  yet— I 
shall  only  say  that  its  swiftly  brightening  dawn 
gave  promise — ^more  indeed  than  promise— that 
in  its  perfect  development  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  combined  and  blended  the  varied  charms 
and  graces  of  both  her  sisters.  This,  to  the  general 
reader,  may  seem  a  highly-colored  portraiture ; 
whilst  those  who  recognise  and  remember  the 
family  to  whom  I  give  the  name  of  Merivale, — 
and  there  are  many  still  living  who  will  readily  do 
so, — it  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  pronounced  to  be 
but  a  faint  and  spiritless  sketch  of  the  three  widely 
celebrated  Graces  of  Oak  HalL 

**This  letter,  girls,**  Mr.  Merivale,  at  length 
giving  way  to  uieir  importunity,  is  saying— 
"  This  letter,  girls ;  well,  it  is  no  doubt,  as  yon 
say,  firom  Francis  Herbert ;  and  stamped,  I  pe^ 
ceive,  'too  late,'  or  it  would  have  been  here 
yesterday.  Let  me  see, — *  highly  delighted,*-^ 
*with  the  greatest  pleasure,' — 'have  taken  the 
liberty,'  etcetera  and  so  on.  The  upshot  is,  young 
ladies,  that  uiy  ward,  Francis  Herbert,  not  only 
accepts  mine  and  your  mother's  invitation  to  pass 
a  month  at  Oak  Hall,  but  brings  his  and  our 
acquaintance  young  Sir  Henry  WiUoughby. 
Eleanor,  love,  surely  you  have  not  taken  to  rouge 
thus  early: — there — there,  donH  be  anery;  the 
color,  I  see,  is  quite  a  spontaneous  and  natural 
one.  They  will  be  here  on— on  Wednesday  in 
time  for  dinner.  Why,  zounds  I  that  is  to-day. 
And  as  I  am  alive,"  continued  Mr.  Merivale, 
stepping  qulekly  to  tiie  window,  **  here  comes  a 
post-chaise  «p  the  avenue.  It  is  them,  sure 
enough,"  he  went  on  to  say,  after  drawing  up  the 
blind.  '*  Francis  has  his  body  half  out  of  the 
chaise-window,  eager,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the 
earliest  possible  gimipse  of  his  rejected  guardian 
— 4oii*t  you  think  so.  Eleanor !  Hey  I  what,  all 
suddenly  vanished  1  I  understand:  theexigendes 
of  dress  and  dinner  have  set  botii  dame  and 
damsels  flying.  But  here  come  these  interesttng 
Yintors." 
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The  jonDg  men  whose    unexpected    arrival 
caased  so  much  commotiou  at  Oak  Hall  will 
require  a  few  introductory   words  only.     Mr. 
Francis  Herbert,  but  recently  of  age,  and  a  well- 
principled,  amiable  person,  though  of  somewhat 
rtsh  and  impulsive  temperament, was  the  possessor 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath, — much  improved  during  his  long  minority 
by  the  care  of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Merivale, — as 
well  as  of  a  large  amount  of  personal  property. 
He  was,  in  fact,  an  altogether  bon  parti  in  the 
eslimation  of  careful  and  ambitious  mothers — 
equally,  perhaps,  with  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  of 
**  the  Grange,**  near  Taunton,  save  as  respects  the 
title — an   advantage    counterbalanced    in    some 
degree  by  the  circumstance  of  the  dowager  Lady 
Willoughby  being  still  alive,  in  prime  health,  and 
entitled  by  her  husband's  will  to  fifteen  hundred 
per  annum,  charged  upon  the  son*s  inheritance. 
Sr  Henry  was  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Francis  Herbert,  and    of   a    far  more  jocund, 
sanguine  temper  and  disposition,  which  mood  of 
mind  was,  however,  somewhat  toned  down  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  by  the  fear  that  Herbert  was 
as  irretrievably  in  love  with  the  divine  Eleanor  as 
he  himself  was.    There  were  other  differences 
between  them.    Francis   Herbert    was   a   ripe 
scholar,  and  had  carried  off  the  honors  of  a  senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge  University:  Sir  Henry, 
it  was  said  through  carelessness  and  inattention, — 
for  he  had    good   natural    talents, — ^had    been 
plucked  at  Oxford.    When  I  have  further  stated 
that  although  Francis  Herbert  was  unquestionably 
good-looking.  Sir  Henry  was,  by  general  admission, 
much  the  handsomer  man,  I  shall  have  written 
all  that  need,  in  this  stage  of  my  narrative,  be 
premised  of  either  of  them. 
^    The  days  passed    pleasantly  away  with  the 
young  people ;  and  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  to  which  the  visit  of  the  gentlepien 
was  limited,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Sir  Henry 
was  desperately  in  earnest  with  regard  to  Eleanor, 
and  that  the  stately  beauty  vouchsafed  him  as 
much    encouragement  as   a    well-bred,  modest 
maiden  might    This  was  far  from  disagreeable  to 
either  of  the  young   lady^s  parents;   but  that 
which  greatly  puzzled  Mr.  Merivale  was,  that 
Francis  Herbert  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resigned, 
or  indifferent,  to  the  success  oi  Sir  Henry*s  suit. 
"  A  whimsical  fellow  this  ci-devant  ward  of  mine,** 
ho  Tould  often  mentally  exclaim.     "A  twelve- 
mouv  1  ago,  if  I  had  not  prevented  him,  he  would 
have  made  Eleanor  an  offer  in  form ;  and  now,  I 
verily  believe  his  weathercock  fancy  points  to 
Clara!    '^:>  ""  vra,  positively, — a  child  in  years, 
though,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  womanly  in  ap- 
pearance for  her  age.    If  it  proves  so— but  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  con.'^ider  uf  a  serious  answer  to 
saoh  a  proposal  a  hen  it  shall  have  been  seriously 
made.'* 

Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
Mr.  Merivale  was  detained  rather  late  by  his  magis- 
terial duties  at  Taunton,  and  finding,  when  he 
reached  I  home,  important  papers  that  required' 
imme^te  examination,  he  withdrew  to  the 
library  without  previous  communication  irith  his 
fiunily  or  visiton.  About  eleven  o*olock  the  girls 
came,  pne  by  one,  to  wish  papa  good-night ;  but, 
pr<H>ccupied  as  he  was,  neither  the  bright  flush 
which  mantled  Eleanor^a  patridan  features,  nor 


the  flurry  and  confusion  of  manner  so  unusual 
with  her,  arrested  his  attention.  The  gurlish  de- 
light and  importance  visible  in  the  sweet  counte- 
nance of  Agnes  passed  equally  unnoticed.  Not 
so  the  stone-pale,  yet  gleaming  and  excited  aspect, 
and  nervous  agitation  exhibited  by  Clara.  He 
was  effectually  startied  out  of  his  magisterial 
meditations ;  and  the  thought  arose  more  vividly 
than  before  in  his  mind,  how  changed  and 
womanly  she  had  become,  in  manner  and  expres- 
sion, within  the  hist  two  or  three  weeks.  He  was 
about  to  question  her,  but  upon  second  thoughts 
refrained  from  doing  so,  kissed  and  bade  her  good 
night 

She  hai^Iy  had  been  gone  a  ndnute  when  Mrs. 
Merivale  came  into  the  library.  She,  too,  was 
excited, — tearful, — ^yet  smiling  through  her  tears. 
Su"  Henry  Willoughby,  fortified  by  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  had  formally  proposed  for  the  hand  of 
Eleanor,  and  been  conditionally  accepted — that 
condition,  of  course,  being  her  pareut*s  consent 
**I  would  not  have  you  disturbed,**  said  Mrs. 
Merivale,  **  but  I  promised  you  should  see  his  note 
this  evening.  Here  it  is,and  also  Lady  Willoughby*B 
very  kind  letter.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any 
doubt  as  to  how  we  should  decide  ?" 

**  None  whatever,  Emily.  The  gfrl  has  drawn 
a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.** 

**  And  well  deserves  to  have  done  so,  Archibald,** 
replied  the  mother,  with  some  quickness. 

**  No  doubt — ^no  doubt.  She  has  my  fi^e  con- 
sent and  blessuig.  But  there  is  another  matter  I 
am  desirous  to  speak  ot  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  the  agitation  I  observed  in  Clank 
just  now  ?** 

"I  can  hardly  say:  but  I  think  FrancIiB 
Herbert  is  in  some  way  connected  with  it** 

**  I  myself  judged  so :  but  have  you  no  proof  of 
this?** 

**  A  slight  one  only.  It  seems  that  a)M)ut  dusk, 
this  evening,  when  the  girls,  with  Sir  Henry^  and- 
Herbert,  were  walking  in  the  garden,  Clani  and' 
Herbert  became  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  con- 
siderable distance.  At  la«t  Eleanor  bade  Agnes- 
seek  them,  as  it  was  getting  chilly  and  time  to* 
withdraw  in-doors.  Agnes  obeyed,,  and  as  she 
approached  the  end  of  the  garden,  heard -Francis 
Herbert  speaking  in  earnest,,  a^tated  tones ;  what 
he  said  she  could  not  distinguish,  but  hurrying  on 
she  found  that  he  was  thus  addressing  Clara,  who 
in  tears  and  almost  faintin<[^,  supported  herself 
with  difficulty  against  the  fountain  there.  The 
moment  Agnes  came  Ih  view,  Herbert  ccaaei 
speaking,  Clara  dried  her  tears,  took  ht^r  sister's 
arm,  and  murmuring  some  indistinci  excuse  for 
the  emotion  she  could  not  conceal,  walked  Vith 
her  towards  the  house,  slowly  followed  by  Herbert 
I  thought  it,  best  to  defer  questioning  her, — ^but 
what  Agnes  witnessed  can  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  one  interpretation.** 

**No  doubt;  and  a  very  absurd  text  it  is,  how- 
ever interpreted.  We  shall  probably  be  more 
enlightened,  on  the  matter  to-morrow.  In  the- 
mean  time,  as  Sir  Henry  is  waiting  to  see  me,  we 
had  better  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  at  once.*^ 

The  party  assembled  at  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning  at  Oab  Hall  appeared  very  ill 
at  ease  and  anxious,  always  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  who,  spite  of  his  well-bred 
efforts  to  subdue  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
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cominoti-place  world  about  him,  was  evidently 
uplifted  in  imagination  to  the  Btarry  floor,  and 
breathing  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  the 
seventh  heaven,  ills  beautiful  betrothed— spite 
of  herself— looked  charmingly  conscious,  and  the 
fugitive  color  came  and  went  upon  her  check  with 
confusing  distinctness  and  rapidity.  Francis 
Herbert— pale,  agitated,  silent— ipould  have  seemed 
to  be  unobservant  of  anything  around  him,  but 
for  the  frequent,  half-abstracted  glances  he  from 
time  to  time  directed  to  the  place  which  Clara — 
"who  had  excused  herself  from  appearing  under  the 
plea  of  headache — usually  occupied.  Mr.  Merivale 
iiraa  unusually  grave  and  reserved ;  his  excellent 
lady  irrepreasibly  fidgety  and  nervous :  in  fact,  Uie 
only  person  present,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Henry,  who  appeared  at  all  8elf-po«aessed  and  at 
ease,  was  Agnes;  and  even  her  calm  serenity  was 
in  some  degree  disturbed  by  the  manifest  discom- 
posure of  her  relatives.  The  signal  for  leaving 
the  tiible  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  every  one 
eitting  at  it,  and  the  apartment  was  cleared  in  a 
twinkling.  Mr.  Herbert  rode  out  ou  horseback, 
and  did  not  return  till  dinner  had  been  sometime 
When   be   entered   the   dinin(;-room   he 


over. 


fouiul  no  one  there  but  Mr.  Merivale  and  Sir 
Henry,  the  latter  of  whom  withdrew  to  the 
drawing-room  and  the  ladies  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards. 

Francis  Herbert  swallowed  two  or  three  glas.«?es 
of  wine  in  quick  succession;  and  Mr.  Merivale 
presently  said,  '*  You  appear  to  be  strangely 
agitated,  Francis.     May  I  ask  the  cause?" 

*'  No  one  has  so  good  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to 
be  truly  answered,"  was  the  instant  reply.  **  The 
plain  truth  is,  sir, — and  I  hardly  kniw  it  myself 
till  yesterday  evening, — that  I  respect,  admire, 
"what  dull,  mimeauing  words  are  these,**  he  added, 
breaking  uito  sudden  vehemence,  and  startmg  to 
his  feet, — *' that  I  love,  worship,  idolize,  your 
youngest  daughter,  Clara!*' 

**  Clara,"  echoed  Mr.  Merivale.  Pooh!  This 
is  absurd.  A  man  in  years, — and  I  had  hoped 
discretion, — love,  worship,  idolize  a  mere  child ! — 
for  Clara  is  scarcely  more.** 

"  1  knew  you  would  say  that,**  rejoined  Herbert, 
'^with  kindling  fire.  **I  have  said  so  to  mysulf  a 
hundred  times  during  my  visit  here,  as  each  day 
found  me  more  hopelessly  entlirnlled.  That  Clum 
is  young  in  years,  is  true ;  but  the  graces  of  her 
mind  and  person  have  far  outstripped  slow-footed 
Time ;  and  I  live  but  on  the  hope  that  she  may 
one  day  be  my  wife.** 

"You  can  expect  but  one  reply  from  me, 
Francis  Herbert,  to  an  aspiration  so  absurdly 
premature,**  said  Mr.  Merivale,  with  grave,  almost 
Btern  earnestness     "  It  is  this '* 

"One  word  more,**  eagerly  interrupted  the 
yonng  man,  **  I  do  not  ask — I  could  not  dream  of 
asking,  an  immediate  decision,  either  of  you  or 
Clara.  I  will  wait  patiently  a  year — two — three 
years,  if  you  will,  for  that.  All  I  pray  for  is 
permission  to  be  near  her  the  while,  that  I  may 
Btrive  to  win  the  priceless  jewel  of  her  love ;  not 
by  the  flattery  of  protesting  words, — these  I  will 
never  use, — but  by  the  silent  homage  of  a  heart 
which  time  will  prove  is  wholly  and  for  ever  hers  !'* 

**  This  rhaT'«ody  concluded,*  *pn id  Mr.  Merivale, 
**you  will  perhaps  have  the  kind  n  as  to  listen  to 
a  few  words  of  common  sense.    Your  proposition 


— translated  into  ordinary  language,  amounts  to 
this : — that  having  taken  a  violent  fancy— it  is 
really  nothing  else — for  a  young  girl  just  as  it 
were  at  the  tlircshold  of  life,  you  wish  to  deprive 
her  of  the  opportunity  of  hereafter  forming  ao 
intelligent  and  independent  estimate  of  yourself, 
in  comparison  with  others,  by  hampering' her,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  with  an  implied  engagement, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  which,  should  your  present 
inclination  endure, — which,  after  what  has  passed, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt, — she  would  find 
hereelf  morally  coerced,  however  repugnant  to 
her  the  sacrifice  in  the  supposed  case  might  be." 

"Mr.  Merivale,  you  libel— insult  me!  ** 

"1  have  no  intention  to  do  either.  I  quite  be- 
lieve in  the  present  sincerity  of  the  young-mannish 
enthusiasm  you  have  lust  displayed, — ^just  as  I 
believed  a  twelvemonth  ago  that  you  were  in  lore 
with  Eleanor ** 

*'  I  was  self-deceived.  It  was  esteem  and  ad- 
miration I  felt  for  Eleanor — not  tliis  consuming 
love !  '* 

"  No  doubt :  and  it  is  quite  possible  you  are 
also  nlf -deceived  with  regard  to  Clara !  Tut— tut, 
yonng  man,  you  may  spare  your  exclamations; 
they  will  scarcely  turn  me  from^  my  purpose. 
However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  there  is  no  one 
I  would  prefer  as  a  son-in-law  to  you  ;  and  if,  aftii 
a  strict  separation  of  certainly  not  less  than  two 
years ** 

"  Say  separation  for  ever — you  might  as  well," 
passionately  intcnupicd  Herbert :  *'  not  to  fee  or 
communicate  with  each  other  for  two  years  will 
be  tantamount  to  that,  I  feel  assured.** 

"Not  if  your  mind  holds;  and  Clara,  who  will 
then  be  only  eighteen,  is  billing  to  accept  you. 
My  determination  is  at  all  events  fixed  and  immo- 
veable ;  and,  after  what  is  passed,  I  must  request)* 
that  the  period  of  probation  may  commence  at 
once — to-morrow.*' 

All  to  no  purpose  was  it  that  Herbert  implored, 
entreated,  brgged,  for  even  a  modification  of  tkcse 
hard  conditions.  Mr.  Merivale  was  deaf  toallliis 
pleadings,  and  further  insisted  that  he  should  gire 
his  word  of  lu)nor  not  to  correspond  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  Clara,  till  the  expiration  of  tlie 
stipulated  period.  He  did  so  at  last;  and  the 
interview  terminated  by  Mr.  Merivale  saying, "  Yotr 
will  write  to  me,  of  course,  as  usual ;  but  letitl)e 
an  understanding  that  this  subject  is  to  be  avoided. 
And  this  for  two  sufficient  reasons.  One,  that  if 
you  change  your  mind,  the  penning  of  excu«a 
for  doing  so  would  be  unpleasant  to  yourself;  the 
other,  that,  supposing  you  do  not  change  your 
mind,  I  have  a  strong  distaste  for  the  rapturous 
literature  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  would 
liberally  favor  me.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  let 
us  join  the  ladies.** 

At  about  noon  the  next  day  Francis  Herbert 
left  Oak  Hall  for  France,  via  Southampton,  but 
not  till  after  he  had  obtained — thanks  to  Mr. 
Meriva1e*s  kind  offices — a  brief  parlhig  intervievr 
with  Clara. 

About  a  twelvemonth  alter  £leanor*s  marriage 
with  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  and  consequently  in 
the  second  year  of  the  onerous  probation  im- 
posed upon  Francis  Herbert,  two  important  events 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Merivale  fanu'Iy. 
An  uncle,  with  whom  Clara  had  ever  been  the 
'pet  and  darling,  died,  and  bequeathed  her  the 
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large  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
thus  rendering  her,  in  addition  to  her  other  at- 
tractions, one  of  the  very  best  matches — in  a 
money  sense — ^the  county  of  Somerset  could  boast. 
Jast  after  this,  Agnes  Iferivale  had  the  good 
fortune,  whilst  on   a  visit  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Willounhby,  in  London,  to  attract  and  fix  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Irving,  a  young,  well-charac- 
tered, and  wealthy  If  P.  for  one  of  the  Midland 
boroughs.    The  wedding,  it  was  arranged,  should 
take  place  a  week  or  so  previous  to  the  end  of 
the   season,    then   about   two   months   distant. 
Amongst  the  friends  whom  Mr.  Irving  introduced 
to  the  Wilioughbys  was  a  Captain  Salford,  of  the 
Guards — a  fashionable  gentleman,  of  hand- 
some exterior,  insinuating  manners,  and,  it  was 
whispered  by  his  particular  friends,  of  utterly 
mined   fortunes.     The    charms,    personal    atid 
pecuniary,  of  Clara  McrivAle  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  this  gallant  individuars  suscepti- 
ble heart ;  and  she  wa^  instantly  assailed  by  all 
the  specious  arts, — the  refined  homage, — the  un- 
obtrusive, but  eager  deference  which  practised 
men  of  the  world  can  so  easily  simulate,  and 
which,  alas !  tell  so  potently  upon  the  vanity  of 
the  wariest-minded  maiden.  It  was  not,  however, 
long   before    Captain    Salford  discovered   that, 
flattered  and  pleased  as  Clara  Merivale  might  be 
with  his  attentions,  a  serious  overture,  should  he 
venture  to  hazard  one,  would  be  instantly  and 
unhesitatingly  rejected.  What  the  secret  obstacle 
was  that  unexpectedly  barred  his  progress  he  was 
iQot  long  in  discovering — thanks  probably  to  Lady 
Willoughby,  who  appears  to  have  entortainod  a 
much  higheropinion  of  him  than  he  at  all  deserved. 
And  eascerly  did  his  plotting  brain  revolve  scheme 
after  scheme  for  sundering  the  strong,  if  almost 
impalpable  link  which  bound  the  separated  lovers 
to  each  otheri  One  mode  of  action  seemed  to  pro- 
mine  an  almost  certain  success.     Captain  Salford 
had  met  Francis  Herbert  frequently  abroad,  and 
thoroughly  as  he  conceived,  appreciated  the  proud 
and  sensitive  young  man*s  character.  He  was  also 
especially  intimate  with  some  of  the  Paris  set  with 
whom  Herbert  chiefly  associated.     Could  he  be 
induced  to  believe  that  Clara  Merivale  thought  of 
him  with  iudifference — or  still  better,  that  she  was 
on  the  high  road  to  matrimony  with  another, Captain 
Gilford  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  at  once 
silently  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  favor  of  the 
fickle  beauty — the  more  certainly  and  promptly 
that  she  was  now  a  wealthy  heiress — and  leave 
the  field  free  to  less  scrupulous  aspirants, — in 
wliich   eventuality    Captain    Salford's    excellent 
opinion  of  himself  suggested  that  success  would 
be  certain.    Thus  reasoning,  the  astute  man  of 
the  world  persisted  in  his  attentions  to  the  frank, 
unsuspecting  girl,  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
that  the  excellent  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
her  should  reach  Herbert^  ear  in  as  exaggerated 
a  form  as  possible,  through  several  and  apparently 
trustworthy    sources.     This    scheme    his    Paris 
friends  soon  intimated  was  working  successfully, 
and  he  crowned  it  with  a  master-stroke. 

At  the  time  previously  settled  upon,  the 
marriage  of  Agnes  Merivale  with  Mr.  Irving  was 
celebrated  with  all  proper  ecUU^  and  the  wedded 
pair  left  town  for  the  bridegroom^s  residence  in 
Norfolk.  On  the  same  day  the  Meri vales  and 
Wilioughbys   departed    for  SomersetBlure,    ac- 


companied by  Captain  Salford  and  several  others, 
invited  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  **  The  Grange.'^ 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  all  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  contriver  of  the  mischief, — and 
he  indeed  appeared  the  most  surprised  and 
indignant  of  all — for  the  lady's  sake,  of  course,— 
upon  finding,  on  the  arrival  of  the  newspapers, 
the  announcement  of  itoo  weddings  in  their 
Fashionable  Intelligence  columns— one  that  of 
Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Archibald  Merivale, 
Esquire,  of  Oak  Hall,  Somersetshire,  to  Charlei 
Irving,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  other  that  of  Clara, 
youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Merivale,  Esq., 
to  Captain  Salford,  of  His  Miyesty's  — —  Guards  t 
This  blunder,  it  was  concluded,  had  been 
caused  by  the  reports  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  oc- 
currence which  had  frequently  appeared  aniongsfr 
the  on  dif8  of  the  Sunday  papers,  confirmed  appa- 
rently by  Captain  Salford  having  accompanied 
the  wedding  party  to  church.  Captain  Salford 
volunteered  to  write  a  contradiction  of  the 
paragraph,  and  the  matter  was  thought  no  more 
of.  Indeed,  there  is  no,  doubt  that,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  Clara  herself^  there  was  no  one  present 
that  would  not  have  hailed^  with  more  or  leas 
satisfaction,  the  event  thus,  prematurely  at  all 
events,  announced ;  even  Mr.  Meri  vale's  boasted 
keenness  and  sagacity  having  failed  to  detect 
the  heartless  worldling  beneath  the  polished  ex- 
terior and  plausible  bearing  of  the  aristocratio 
guardsman. 

The  lying  paragraph  effftcted  its  author*s  pur- 
pose, and  that  right  speedily.  The  visit  of  Captain 
Salford  had  extended  to  about  a  fortnight,  whea 
he  received  some  papers  and  letters  irom  Paris 
which  appeared  to  a  good  deal  excite  him.  AlmosI 
immediately  afterwards  he  informed  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
for  London  that  very  afternoon.  Polite  regrettf 
,were  of  course  expressed ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
remembered,  to  his  advantage,  that  his  manner, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  when  taking  leave  of  Clara, 
were  marked  by  a  deep,  respectfnl,  almost  com- 
passionate tenderness,  and  Lady  Willoughby 
positively  averred  that  the  practised  actor's  eyea 
were  suffused  with  irrepressible  emotion  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her  sister's  presence.  The  next 
post  explained,  as  they  believed,  the  cause  of  thto 
gallant  captain's  unusual  agitation.  It  brought  a 
number  of  Galignand  Paris  newspaper,  directed 
in  his  handwriting,  in  which  they  found  the  follow- 
ing marked  paragraph : — "  Married,  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  embassy,  the 
Honorable  Caroline  Wishart  to  Francis  Herbert, 
Esquire,  of  Swan  House,  near  Bath,  Somersetshire. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
the  happy  pair  left  Paris  for  Italy." 

Something  more  than  four  months  after  thffl. 
Captain  Salford  dined  with  three  or  fonr  of  his 
intimates  at  the  Roefuir  CanecUe,  Paris.  The 
party  were  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  the  exbilarat* 
ing  wine  which  followed  the  excellent  dinner  so 
loosened  their  tongues  and  raised  their  voices  that 
a  gentleman  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  though 
sitting  at  some  distance,  with  bis  back  towards 
them,  and  apparently  intent  upon  tlie  newspapers, 
had  no  difficulty  in  following  and  thoroughly 
comprehending  their  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing that  no  names  were  mentioned. 
"  Poor  fellow !  *'  one  of  them  remarked,  In  a 
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tone  ol  ironical  compaarion,  **  he  was  hardly  in  his 
right  senses,  I  think,  when  he  married.** 

**  VoiUt  du  ncuveau^  par  txempU^^  shouted 
another,  with  a  burst  oJf  merriment.  **  I  should 
like  to  know  who  erer  did  marry  in  his  right 
senses, — except,  indeed,  that,  like  our  gallant 
captain  here,  he  was  about  to  wed  something  like 
fiity  thousand  pounds  as  well  as  a  charming  girl. 
By-the-by,  Saliord,  is  the  day  fixed  for  your  union 
with  the  beautiful  Clara  V 

*'  Not  the  day,  exactly : — but  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else ! " 

**  The  fair  maiden  still  demure,  does  she  f*  per- 
sisted the  questioner :  "  I  had  heard  so.  And,  by 
the  way,  Ingolsby,  who  met  our  rashly  married 
friend  a  day  or  two  ago, — you  are  aware,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  returned  last  week  from  Italy, — says 
it  is  pliun  the  wound  still  bleeds,  decorously 
as  he  striyes  to  conceal  it  beneath  his  wedding 
robe." 

**Bah  I "  exclaimed  Salford  \  "  time  has  a  bahn 
for  all  such  griefs !  '* 

"  No  doubt ;  only  he  is  sometimes  over  tardy 
with  his  specifics.*' 

**  That  which  tickled  me  most,**  said  another  of 
the  party,  **  was  that  delicious  trick  of  Salford^s 
in  getting  his  pretended  marriage  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  I  happened  to  call  on  the  sup- 
posedly jilted  swain,  the  very  morning  the  paper 
reached  him,  and  never  saw  I,  before  or  since,  a 
man  in  such  a  frenzy.  By  Jove,  his  fury  was  sub- 
lime, tremendous !  and  I  really  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pack  him  oflf  to  a  Maiscn  de  SatUi. 
Fortunately  he  recovered  and  married,  out  of 
hand  to  show  his  spirit — a  less  pleasant  catastro- 
phe, in  my  opinion,** 

**  I  wish  you*d  change  the  subject,**  said  Salford, 
peevishly.  "  It  bores  one  to  death.  Everything 
is  faur  in  love  and  war ;  and  if  the  poor  devil  was 

tricked  out  of Ha !  ** 

No  wonder  the  glass  fell  from  the  speaker's 
hand,  and  that  he  leaped  to  his  fe^  as  if  a  bomb- 
shell had  exploded  beside  him  ;— confronted  as 
he  suddenly  was  by  the  white  face  and  burning 
eyes  of  Francis  Herbert! 

*^  Captain  Salford,'*  said  a  voice  as  cold  and 
bard  as  if  it  issued  from  a  statue,  "  allow  me  to 
return  the  favore  which  it  seems  you  have  bestow- 
ed upon  me  in  the  only  way  at  present  within  my 
power.**  As  the  last  words  left  the  speaker's 
lips,  he  lifted  a  glass  of  wine  and  hurled  it  fiercely 
in  &iIford*8  face !  "  No  uproar,  gentlemen,  pray,** 
continued  Herbert, — "no  blustering  endeavor, 
captain, — unless  you  are  a  coward  as  well  as  a  liar 
and  villain, — to  attract  the  notice  of  the  waiters, 
or  of  a  passing  gendarme.  This  matter  can  have 
but  one  termination,  and  it  is  well  it  should  be  a 
quiet  one.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Grcgoire,**  he 
continued,  stepping  up  to  a  French  o£Bcer  at  the 
other  end  of  the  roam,  ^*a  word  with  you,  if  you 

please.'* 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Captain  Salford  and 
Francis  Herbert,  accompanied  by  their  respective 
seconds,  were  being  rapidly  driven  towards  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Pistols  had  been  procured  at 
4he  Rocher,  "There  would  hardly  be  light 
enough,**  gniffly  remarked  le  Capitaine  Grcgoire, 
but  for  the  heavy  fall  of  snow.  As  it  is,  we  shall 
manage,  I  dare  say.'*  He  then  placed  his  man ; 
Captain  Salford*s  second  did  the  same :  and  no 


effort  at  accomodation  being  attempted,  thengnal 
was  quickly  sped, — the  simultaneous  crack  of  the 
two  pistols  rang  through  the  air, — ^followed  by  a 
scream  of  mortal  agony,  and  Captain  Salford  was 
seen  to  fiill  heavily,  with  his  face  upon  the  snow. 

"  It  is  finished  with  your  antagonist,"  said  le 
Capitaine  Gregoire,  approaching  Herbert,  who 
was  apparently  unhurt,  thouj^  his  eyes  gleamed 
wildly.     "And  you?" 

"Is — ^is — ^he — -dead?"  surged  through  the 
white,  quiverine  lips  of  Francis  Herbert 

•*  As  Alexander,"  replied  Gregoire.  "  Why  is 
your  hand  there  f*  he  added  quickly :  "  Ton  too 
are  hurt." 

"  To  death  I"  groaned  Herbert,  as  he  fell  into 
his  second's  outstretched  arms.  "0  God,  forgive 
mel" 

On  the  precise  day  two  yeare  that  Francis  Her- 
bert was  exiled  from  Oak  Hall  a  parcel  was  deli- 
vered there  by  a  servant  in  deep  mourning.  Mr. 
Merivale,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  opened  it  with 
trembling  hands,  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
ring,  which  he  at  once  recognised  to  have  belong- 
ed to  his  daughter  Clara ;  and  a  paper  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  feeble  but  well-remembered 
hand — "When  you  receive  this,  my  probation 
will  be  accomplished.  This  is  your  work  and 
mine.  I  forgive  you  as  I  trust  to  be  forgiven. 
The  ring  is  Clara's, — she,  too,  will  be  my  last 
thought.    Farewell.    F.  H." 

Francis  Herbert  was  buried  at  P^re  La  Chaise, 
and  on  each  aniversary  of  his  death  an  English 
lady — ^upon  whose  sad,  mild  features,  the  angd- 
beauty  of  her  youth  still  sheds  a  sun-set  radiance 
— is  seen  to  kneel  and  weep  upon  his  grave. 
That  lady  is  Clara  Merivale. 
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1. 

Last  night  in  yonder  hawthorn  deU 
There  came  o'er  me  a  wondrous  spell ; 
The  moon  shone  bright  on  cliff  and  stream^ 
And  a  fairy  rodo  on  every  beam. 

The  Queen  sat  on  a  hazel  bough, 
And  merrily  danced  the  elves  below ; 
Their  music  the  love-lorn  zephyr  breeze 
Kissing  the  coy-leaved  aspen  trees. 

8. 

And  there  were  arch-eyed  beauties  flying. 
And  tmy  lovers  round  them  dghtng; 
And  knights  in  tourney  strove,  I  ween. 
To  win  a  smile  from  their  fairy  Queen. 

4. 

The  squirrel  their  mossy  table  spread 
With  the  filbert  brown,  and  the  strawberry  red, 
And  mystic  healths  hi  the  sweetest  dew, 
They  quaffed  from  cups  of  the  harebell  bli^ 
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5. 

A  fair  hj  took  me  by  the  hand :  i 
"  Come,  mortal,  join  our  elfin  band, 
Flowers  eyer  fresh  for  thee  we^l  twine, 
For  thee  shall  flow  our  sweet  cool  wine.*' 

6. 

And  as  she  spoke  a  dreamy  calm 
Stole  o*er  each  sense  like  sleep^s  blessed  balm ; 
But  just  then  broke  the  morning  grey, 
And  the  pageant  swept  like  mist  away. 

B.  J.  M. 
THE  PEEL  FAMILY. 

About  a  week  before  Whitsuntide,  in  the  year 
1765,  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  a  line  of 
Manchester  bell-horses  (nineteen  in  number), 
loaded  with  packs  and  attended  by  chapmen, 
were  seen  by  the  weavers  of  Irwell  Green 
descending  from  the  moors  by  the  bridle-road 
into  Uiat  hamlet  The  weavers  (thirty  in 
naraber,  or  there-about)  stopped  their  looms, 
and  went  forth  to  ask  questions  about  trade, 
wa^es,  prices,  politics ;  Lord  Bute,  Grenville, 
WiUiam  Pitt  (the  elder),  and  young  King 
George  HI.  ^  and  to  enquire  if  there  were  a 
likelihood  of  the  young  king  doing  anything 
for  the  good  of  trade. 

The  spinning  women  had  come  forth  also 
from  their  spinning-wheels,  and,  in  reference 
to  them,  ».  William  Garland,  a  merchant 
(locallv  called  a  Manchester  warehouseman), 
who  had  accompanied  his  pack-horses  thus 
&r  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
resident  weavers  of  this  hamlet,  said,  '*  If  the 
young  king  would  make  the  lasses  spin  more, 
he  would  do  some  good."  "  Or,"  said  a  wea- 
ver, "an  t'  king  would  make  a  spinning-wheel 
to  spin  two  threads  instead  of  one,  it  would  be 
some  good."  Tweedie  Macthrum,  a  weaver, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Manchester 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  in  the  terrible 
trade  riots  of  1763-64,  said,  "  What  good  is 
it  to  haver  and  claver  nonsense ;  nae  man  can 
mak'  a  wheel  to  spin  twa  threads  at  aince ;  no, 
not  even  King  George  upon  the  throne." 

The  Lancashure  men  reminded  him  that  he 
should  be  quiet  when  they  spoke ;  he  was  only 
permitted  to  live  at  Irwell  Green  on  sufferance, 
and  he  might  be  turned  out  of  it  as  he  had 
been  out  of  Manchester.  Tweedie  asked, 
"  What  would  ye  do  ?  Isn't  there  my  bairns, 
Katey,  Henny,  Betty,  Kirsty,  Nancy,  Peggy, 
and  wee  Tweedie,  ilk  ane  of  them,  and  their 
mother,  spinning  weft  or  winding  pirns,  except 
only  Peggy  and  wee  Tweedie,  and  they'll  wind 
pirns  in  a  year  or  two,  if  they  be  spared? 
How  many  of  ye  work  weft  of  .their  spinning? 
But  rU  teU  ye  what  it  is ;  gif  I  had  kenned 
what  I  ken  now,  I  would  not  have  budged,  no, 
not  afoot-length,  out  of  Manchester  for  a'  their 
riotin'   and  uiisca'iu'  of  my  country,  and 


breakin'  o'  my  loom;  and  I  winna  budge  again 
a  leeving  man ;  no,  not  for  King  George  upon 
the  throne !" 

This  sturdy  weaver  had  at  that  time  built 
for  himself  and  family  a  turf  shed  on  a  point 
of  waste  moorland  abutting  upon  the  Irwell 
river.  He  enclosed  a  few  acres  of  the  waste 
with  a  fence  soon  after.  Within  twenty  years 
of  that  time,  two  spinning-mills  were  erected 
on  it ;  and  for  the  last  forty-five  years  the 
great  factories  and  print-works  of  Sir  Tweedie 
Macthrum,  Sons,  &  Co.,  have  stood  there — 
Sir  Tweedie,  the  first  baronet,  being  the  ^  wee 
Tweedie"  of  1766.  (Maethrum  is  a  name 
assumed  here  for  convenience ;  the  real  name 
some  will  guess  at,  and,  if  they  make  a  mistake, 
it  matters  little  for  the  incidents  which  are 
about  to  be  related.) 

The  chapmen  having  baited  their  horses, 
proceeded  on  their  Journey  towards  Blackburn, 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  early  in  the  after- 
noon. When  they  were  gone,  the  children  of 
Irwell  Green  ranged  themselves  in  a  troop 
across  the  stony  causeway,  hand  in  hand,  and 
sang, 

"  Bell-horses,  bell-horaea.  what  time  o'  day  ? 
Oae  o'clock,  (wo  o'cloq)(,  ihrecT,  and  away  1'* 

At  the  word  "  away,"  they  raised  a  shout,  ran 
down  the  causeway,  their  wooden-soled  does 
clattering  on  the  stones  as  loi^ly  as  all  tne 
shuttles  of  IrweU  Green.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon,  the  bell-horses  reached  Blackburn. 

If  it  be  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven  years 
from  that  time  that  you  go  firat  to  Blackburn 
— winding  through  the  vales  by  the  turnpike 
road,  or,  on  the  railway,  through  tunnels,  over 
ravines,  along  the  mountain-sides,  or  guided 
by  this  page  on  the  wing  of  your  imagination 
— ^you  will  find  it  a  town  containing  forty 
thousand  people,  or  there-about,  with  narrow 
crooked  streets,  situated  on  undulating  ground. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills ;  and  a  rivulet,  a 
canal,  a  railway,  and  several  thoroughfares 
nm  through  it  The  whole  town  of  grey 
stone  houses,  with  stone  roofs,  and  the  country 
Of  green  pastures  rising  around,  are  less 
changed  for  better  or  worse  than  any  other 
town  and  neighbourhood  which  existed  in  the 
middle  of  last  century  in  Lancashire.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  early  and  long-sustained 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  had  their  origin  in  that 
vicinity. 

Being  a  stranger  in  Blackburn,  you  will 
doubtless  visit  Stanehill  Moor  and  Peel  Fold — 
the  one  the  birth-place  of  the  spinning-jenny, 
and  of  James  Hargreaves,  its  inventor ;  the 
other,  of  the  Peels ;  and,  though  not  the  birth- 
place of  the  art  of  printing  calico,  nor,  perhaps^ 
its  cradle,  yet  certainly  its  infant-school. 

If  you  leave  the  town  by  yonder  windmil  I 
on  the  rising  ground,  your  face  north-east,and, 
where  the  road  divides, take  that  branch  going 
due  east,  you  wUl,  having  proceeded  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  turn  to  your  right  hand,  and 
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face  southward.  As  you  opproach  the  village 
of  Knuzden  Brook,  lift  your  eyes  towards  the 
plantation  which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and 
crowns  that  green  upland.  Behind  that  plan- 
tation lies  Stanehill  Moor,  in  one  of  the  fiouses 
of  which  the  spinning-jenny  was  invented. 
And  that  farmhouse — with  cowsheds,  bam 
and  enclosure  walls,  all  built  of  grey  stone  and 
roofed  with  the  same — ^is  Peel  Fold.  Forty 
acres  of  that  cold,  wet  pasture  land,  with  these 
buildings,  formed  the  inheritance  of  the  Peels. 

With  this  view  and  knowledge  of  the  estate, 
it  will  not  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  the 
Robert  Peel  bom  in  1714,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Howarth  of  Walmsley  Fold,  in  1744, 
and  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and  a  daughter 
in  1755,  was  not,  as  some  heraldic  writers 
have  written,  a  "yeoman,  living  on  and  cul- 
tivating his  own  estate."  He  did  not  cultivate 
it  at  all,  except  a  garden  for  pot  herbs ;  nor 
did  he  live  on  it- in  the  sense  indicated.  He 
was  a  "yeoman,'*  it  is  true,  and  sold  the  milk 
and  butter  of  four  or  five  cows  in  Blackburn ; 
but  he  was  a  weaver  also,  and  wns  too  shrewd 
a  man  of  the  world  not  to  educate  his  sons  to 
industrial  pursuits  of  a  like  kind.  They,  too, 
were  weavers.  In  yonder  house,  to  which  our 
footsteps  now  tend,  were  ^t  least  two  looms 
in  17(S5.  His  children  were,  William,  born 
1745;  Edmtwd,  bora  ^748;  Robert,  bom 
April  25,  I7m)  (whose  son,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  eminent  statesman,  died  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  July  2,  1850);  Jonathan,  born 
1752 ;  Anne,  bom  1753 ;  Lawrence,  bom  1755 ; 
some  others  who  died  in  infancy ;  Joseph,  born 
1766;  and  John,  whose  birth  occurred  after 
the  family  were  driven  out  of  Lancashire  by 
the  insurgent  spinning  women,  probably  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that, 
though  the  tradition  which  the  reader  is  about 
to  know  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  story,  I 
have  not  dared,  for  the  sake  of  a  story  to 
falsify  incidents  so  truly  national  and  historical, 
though  so  little  known.  The  incidents  and 
domestic  economy  of  Peel  Fold  about  to  be 
described  are  such  as  old  people,  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted  a  few  years  ago,  related. 
I  have  conversed  with  persons  who  had  seen 
the  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Peel  now  under 
notice;  who  had  also  seen  James  Hargreaves, 
inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny ;  and  the  fatliers 
and  mothers  of  these  aged  persons  were  the 
neighbours  of  Robert  Peel  and  James  Har- 
greaves, and  had  often  spoken  of  them  to  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1764,  one  of  the  boys 
at  Peel  Fold,  in  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
linen  and  cotton  mixture,  spoiled  it  for  the 
Blackburn  cloth  market.  It  was  taken  to 
Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston,  to  be  printed 
for  kerchiefs,  there  being  a  small  print«work 
at  that  place,  the  only  one  in  Lancashire,  and, 
except  at  Cray,  near  London,  the  only  one  in 
England.    The  real  object  of  Robert  Peel,  in 


taking  this  piece  of  cloth  to  be  printed,  was 
alleged,  however,  to  be  a  desire  to  see  the 
process.  In  this  he  was  disappointed;  the 
works  were  kept  secret  Such  being  the  case, 
he  induced  Mr.  Harry  Garland,  son  of  the 
Manchester  warehouseman,  to  take  note  of  the 
Cray  print-works  when  he  next  went  to  Lon- 
don with  his  father's  pack-horses,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  procure  some  of  the  patterns,  colors, 
gums,  and  printing-blocks.  The  first  vi^it  of 
Harry  Garland  to  Blackburn,  after  attending 
to  this  business,  was  on  that  day  near  Whit- 
suntide, 1765.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
(I  was  told  it  was  so,  but  it  might  have  been 
on  another  day),  James  Hargreaves  was  "  at 
play,"  as  the  weavers  termed  it,  for  want  of 
weft.  His  wife  had  given  birth  to  an  infant, 
and  was  still  in  bed,  and  could  not  spin.  The 
spinning  women  were  all  too  well  employed 
to  give  him  weft,  except  as  a  very  great  favor, 
though  highly  paid ;  and,  now  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  favors  were  not  so  readily  ob- 
tained. Besides,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
his  wife  could  spin  more  weft  than  most  other 
women.  She  was  such  an  extraordinary  spin- 
ner for  diligence  and  speed,  that  people  called 
her  "  Spinning  Jenny." 

James  at  last  determined  to  step  across 
"  the  waste  *'  and  the  stone  quarry  to  Peel 
Fold,  and  borrow  weft.  Neighbour  Peel  he 
knew  to  be  a  careful  man :  doubtless  he  would 
have  enough  for  the  lads  (Edmund,  Robert, 
and  Jonathan,  who  were  on  the  loom — ^William 
was  otherwise  employed),  and  might  have 
some  to  spare.  True,  he  was  a  shade  beyond 
being  careful — he  ^as  narrow ;  but  James 
Hargreaves  had  taught  the  boys  how  to  use 
the  fly-shuttle — a  recent  invention  of  the 
Brothers  Kay  of  Bury.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  not  refuse  a  loan  of  some  weft.* 

James  reasoned  rightly.  He  was  accommo- 
dated with  weft,  and  invited  to  partake  of 
their  fmgal  supper.  Had  you  been  present 
while  the  rustic  mess  was  preparing,  and 
Hargreaves  was  employed  in  sorting  out  and 
counting  the  copes  of  weft,  you  would  have 
observed  that  the  kitchen  in  which  you  sat 
was  large  enough  to  hold  two  looms,  a  carding 
stock,  a  reel,  and  other  implements  of  in-door 
and  out-door  labour,  with  space  still  unoccu- 
pied. Tou  would  have  seen  the  reeds  and 
headlesto  be  used  in  the  looms  when  required, 
hanging  from  the  joists ;  the  oatmeal  bannock^ 
(the  common  bread  in  Lincolnshire  in  those 
days),  hanging  over  spars  like  leather;  bundles 
of  yam ;  bacon,  for  family  use  and  fer  nde ; 
some  books,  of  which  one  was  the  Holy  Bible, 
covered  with  untanned  oalf-skin,  the  hair  out- 
side— a  part  of  the  same  skin  which  Robert 
I^el  wore  for  a  waistcoat  You  would  have 
seen  that  he  wore  a  coat  of  home-spun  wool, 
undyed;  breeches  of  the  same,  tied  at  the 

*Tha  wcA  of  a  w«ib  i«  the  crow  f hreads  wound  into 
cope*  or  •'  pinM.»»  nnd  placed  in  ihe  shuule  ;  ihe  w«P  ** 
Uio  loagitttdiiial  threads. 
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knee  xrith  leather  f hongs ;  an  apron«of  flannel ; 
stockings  made  of  the  undyed  wool  of  a  black 
and  a  white  sheep,  mixed;  clogs,  made  of 
leather  above,  and  wood  and  iron  below :  a 
brown  fult  hat,  once  black,  turned  up  behind 
and  at  the  sides,  and  pointed  before.  His  sons 
were  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
they  had  buckles  at  their  knees  instead  of 
leather  thongs,   and  waistcoats  of  stuff  like 
their  mother's  linsey-woolsey  gown,  instead 
of  calf-skin.     You  would  have  seen  or  heard 
that  ifrs.  Peel  trod  the  stone  floor  in  wooflen- 
8o!ed  clogs,  while  the  clat-clatting  of  little 
Anne  gave  the  same  intimation.     On  seeing 
the  family  seated  around  the  table  uncovered, 
you  would  have  oliserved,  by  their  jj:olden- 
tinjred  hair,  short  and  curly,  that  they  still 
retiincd  the   Scandinavian   temperament   of 
their  Danish  ancestors,  who,  as  rovers  of  the 
sea,  are  .supposed  to  have  brought  the  lineage 
and  name  of  Peel  to  England.    Their  neigh- 
boar  Uargreaves,  you  would  have  seen,  was  a 
short,  broadly-formed  man,  with  hard  black 
hair    He  did  not  stand  above  Ave  feet  Ave ; 
Robert  Peel  stood  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
rather  more. 

Being  seated,  and  seeing  his  wife  sit  down, 
he  said,  "  *Lizabeth,  are  you  ready  ?"  to  which 
she,  having  put  a  portion  of  the  supper  on  a 
platter,  to  cool  for  the  younger  children,  and 
lifted  her  finger  in  sign  of  admonition  to  be 
silent  and  still,  answered, "  Say  away,  Robert," 
and  bowed  her  head.  The  father  looked  around, 
and,  seeing  that  his  children  had  bent  their 
heads  and  were  still,  bowed  his  own,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  Most  High.  He  be- 
BOiight  a  blessing  on  their  food,  on  all  their 
actions,  on  all  their  varied  ways  through  life, 
and  for  mercy  io  their  manifold  sins.  To  which 
they  all  said,  "  Amen." 

Soon  after  William,  the  eldest  son,  came  in 
from  Blackburn.  He  said,  Harry  Garland  and 
other  chapmen  had  come  as  far  as  the  Pack 
Horse,  at  the  Brook,  but  had  gone  in  there, 
and  he  thought  Garland  was  not  much  short 
of  tipsy ;  they  had  been  drinking  at  the  Black 
Ball  in  Blackburn  before  starting.  Saying 
which,  he  askc<l,  "  Mother,  is  there  no  supper 
for  me  ?"  She  replied,  "  In  t'  oven ;  in  t'  dish ; 
dinnot  fear  bat  thy  share  were  set  by  for  thee." 

Presently  the  dogs,  Brock  and  Flowery, 
began  to  bark,  and  the  sound  told  they 
were  running  up  the  path  toward  the  planta- 
tion. This  indicated  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
Anne  and  little  Lawrence  ran,  spoons  in  hand, 
their  clogs  clattering  oh  the  stones,  and  return- 
ed in  a  fright,  saying  it  was  a  man  who  wore  a 
red  coat,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand ;  and 
he  was  like  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  Brock  and 
Flowery  with  it  for  barking  at  him.  Upon 
which,  William  observed,  he  dared  say  ft  was 
Harry  Garland.  Robert;  the  third  son,  laid 
down  his  spoon,  sayhig  he  would  call  in  the 
dogs.  But  his  iather  bade  him  stay ;  he  would 
go  himself,  and  went.    It  was  Harry  Garland. 


Mr.  Peel,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  privately 
about  the  printing  at  Cray,  took  him  into  an* 
other  apartment.  'J'hcy  remained  there  more 
than  an  hour.  The  girl  and  the  youngest  boy 
looked %rough  the  keyhole,  and,  returning  to 
the  kitchen,  said,  the  stranger  was  showing 
father  such  beautiful  paper,  and  such  a  curious 
piece  of  wood,  and  such  'lov/;ly  things.  But 
their  mother  interrupted  them,  saying,  "Howd 
thee  tongue,  and  sit  thee  down."  James  Har- 
greaves,  thinking  correctly '  enough,  that  his 
presence  stood  in  the  way  of  some  private 
i>usincss,  took  the  copes  of  weft  in  his  apron, 
and  went  home.  Presently  the  private  con- 
ference was  at  an  end,  and  the  visitor,  with 
Mr.  Peel,  went  to  the  kitchen. 

Harry  Garland  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  had  dark  brown 
hair,  tied  behind  with  blue  ribbon ;  clear, 
mirthful  eyes ;  boots  which  reached  above  his 
knees ;  a  broad-skirted  scarlet  coat,  with  gold 
lace  on  the  cuffs,  the  collar,  and  the  skirts, 
and  a  long  waistcoat  of  blue  silk.  His  breeches 
were  buckskin ;  his  hat  was  three-cornered, 
set  jauntily  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  In  his  breast-pockets  he  carried 
loaded  pistols,  and,  dangling  from  his  waistbelt, 
a  short,  heavy  sword,  sufficiently  strong  to 
cut  the  branches  from  a  tree,  or  kill  a  high- 
wayman. He  thus  appeared  on  ordinary  days 
in  the  dress  and  accoutrements  ^ich  a  Man- 
chester chapman  only  wore  on  holidays,  or  at 
a  wedding,  or  at  church.  Mr.  Peel  had  in- 
vited him,  when  in  the  private  apartment,  to 
stay  all  night ;  but  no,  he  must  be  in  B^ack* 
burn,  he  said,  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
Preston.  Besides,  he  had  friends  at  the  Pack 
Horse,  down  at  the  Brook,  awaiting  his  return. 
Would  William,  Edmund,  and  Robert,  step 
that  length  with  him  ?  Their  father,  answer- 
ing, said  "  No,  they  cannot  go  out."  They 
inclined  to  go :  the  smart  dress  of  the  handsome 
Harry  Garland,  his  lively  conversation,  his 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  commercial  world, 
so  far  exceeding  theirs,  inclined  them  to  his 
company.  But  their  father  had  said  "  No.'' 
they  said  nothing. 

Robert  Peel  had  work  for  himself  and  his 
sons  which  required  to  be  done  that  night 
He  accordingly  called  them  together,  and  said 
it  was  not  so  much  that  he  objected  to  their 
being  «ith  Garland,  though  doubtless  they 
might  find  more  profitable  company,  as  truly 
as  they  might  find  worse ;  but  he  had  objected 
to  their  going  out  because  there  was  work  to 
do.  '*  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  bis  busi- 
ness," he  quoted,  **  he  shall  stand  before  kings." 
He  then  told  them  to  get  the  hand-baiTow, 
the  sledge-hammer,  the  iron  wedges,  the  pinch 
(an  iron  lever),  the  two  crowbars,  and  the 
pick,  and  that  perhaps  they  might  also  require 
the  spade.  They  put  the  wedges,  hammer, 
and  pick  on  the  barrow,  and  Anno  and  Law- 
rence on  the  top  of  them.  William  and 
Edmund  took  their  places  upon  the  shafts; 
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their  fiither  went  on  before  with  the  spade 
under  his  arm,  Robert  with  him,  walking 
sturdily  with  the  iron  lever  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  When  they 
came  to  the  quarry,  they  removOT  some 
surface  earth  and  rubbish,  and,  having  laid 
bare  a  stmtum  of  rock  likely  to  split  into  slabs, 
they  began  to  u^  the  pick.  They  marked  a 
surface  of  solid  stone  five  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  wide,  or  thereabout  They  made  a 
series  of  incisions  along  the  line,  about  five 
inches  apart,  into  which  they  set  the  iron 
wedges.  After  tapping  them  gently,  to 
make  their  points  lay  hold,  Mr.  Peel,  who 
was  the  steadiest  hand  at  the  large  hammer, 
swung  it  round  his  head,  and  gave  each  of 
the  wedges  a  blow  in  turn,  until  the  block 
was  rent  from  the  mass,  as  desired.  The 
points  of  the  pick  and  lever  were  then  in- 
serted in  the  rent  The  crowbars,  unfortu- 
nately, were  found  to  be  short  and  powerless. 
The  mthcr  and  two  of  the  sons  laid  all  their 
weight  and  strength  on  the  long  pinch ;  another 
worked  the  pick  as  a  lever,  and  poised  the 
block  outward  and  upward.  Jonathan  had  a 
small  hard  stone  ready,  and  Anne  another  a 
little  larger.  The  smallest  was  dropped,  as 
directed,  into  the  opening.  Then  they  let  go 
with  the  levers,  and  took  a  deeper  hold,  <£o 
small  hard,  stone  keeping  the  block  from 
subsiding  to  its  place.  Having  got  a  deeper 
hold,  they  gave  their  united  weight  and 
strength  to  the  leverage  again,  and  the  opening 
being  wider,  Anne  dropped  in.  the  larger  of 
the  hard  stones.  Again  they  let  the  block 
rest,  and,  getting  a  still  deeper  hold,  they 
poised  it  upward  and  outward  farther,  and 
Jonathan,  having  got  a  larger  hard  stone, 
dropped  it  in.  By  two  other  holds  and  rests, 
conducted  in  like  manner,  they  overturned  the 
block,  two-and-twenty  inches  thick,  or  there- 
ftbout,  to  its  side.  On  examining  it  all  round, 
and  detecting  no  break  nor  flaw, they  estimated 
that,  could  they  split  it  into  four  equal  slabs 
of  five  and  a  half  inches  thick,  they  would 
have  as  many  stone  tables  as  were  required. 
To  split  the  block  into  four  slabs,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  three  rows  of  incisions 
with  the  pick,  into  which  to  introduce  the 
wedges.  This  was  done,  and  the  slabs  being 
split,  were  dressed  a  little  at  the  ends  and 
sides.  Turning  one  of  them  on  edge,  they 
placed  the  hand-barrow  on  edge  beside  it,  and 
brought  barrrow  and  stone  down,  the  stone 
uppermost,  as  desired.  Turning  it  crossways, 
that  its  ends  should  project  to  the  sides,  and 
enable  one  at  each  end  to  attach  his  sustaining 
strength,  Robert  and  Edmund  were  allotted 
to  that  duty.  Their  fiither  and  William,  as 
the  stronger  of  the  four,  took  their  places 
between  the  shafts — ^the  father  behind, William 
before.  They  got  it  out  of  the  quarry  by  the 
exercise  of  sheer  strength.  But  to  get  it  over 
the  steps  going  out  of  the  waste  into  the 
plantation,  required  skill  and  caution  as  well 


as  strength.  It  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Nor  were  they  clear  of  danger 
going  dovt'n  the  path  which  led  athwart  the 
slope.  Their  feet  had  a  tendency  to  slip,  and 
the  stone  naturally  slid  to  the  lowest  side; 
but  the  youth  who  had  charge  of  that  end 
kept  it  up  manfully.  Without  hurt  or  mishap, 
they  got  it  to  the  kitchen  door.  So,  in  due 
time,  they  got  the  other  three ;  but,  beforo 
they  were  done,  the  perspiration  was  dripping 
from  all  the  four.  They  sat  down  to  rest  and 
wipe  their  warm  faces,  and  found  the  time 
was  an  hour  past  midnight 

There  was  not  space  for  them  all  to  work 
in  the  small  back  room  at  laying  the  slRbs. 
The  father  and  the  two  elder  sons  laid  them 
at  the  proper  height  for  working  upon  with 
printine  blocks,  as  described  by  Harry  Gar- 
land. In  that  room  they  remain  at  this  day 
as  then  laid  down.  In  that  room  the  visitor 
still  sees  those  slabs  of  stone  upon  which  the 
Peels  made  their  first  essays  in  printing 
calicoes — ^upon  which  they  took  the  firs^t  step 
towards  that  wonderful  fortune  of  wealth  and 
fame  which  then  lay  before  them  unknown. 

Though  the  hour  was  late,  young  Robert 
Peel  was  too  full  of  ideas  about  designs  for 
the  blocks  he  intended  to  carve  for  printing, 
to  go  to  sleep.  He  went  out  to  the  moor  in 
the  moonlight,  to  gather  a  handful  of  bilberry 
leaves,  or  other  foliage,  which  might  be  copied. 
(The  first  thing  printed  at  Peel  Fold  was  a 
parsley  leaf)  Going  to  the  moor,  the  youth 
had  to  pass  near  the  house  of  James  Hargreaves. 
He  saw  a  light  in  the  window.  Seeing  a 
shadow  moving,  he  halted  for  a  moment,  and 
that  moment  revealed  enough  to  detain  him 
half  an  hour.  He  was  surprised,  not  alone  to 
see  the  weaver  up  at  that  hour,  but  to  see  his 
singular,  his  inexplicable  employment.  To  com- 
prehend what  that  wa.s,  let  us  return  to 
Garland's  departure  from  Peel  Fold,  as  told 
before. 

When  Harry  had  crossed  the  waste,  he  met 
James  Hargreaves  carrying  two  pails  of  water 
for  domestic  use,  and  asked  him  to  go  down 
the  hill,  and  drink  a  "  gill  of  ale "  at  the 
Horse.  James  considered  a  minute,  set  down 
his  pails,  twisted  his  body,  rolled  one  shoulder 
forward,  the  other  back,  chipped  the  stones 
of  the  road  with  his  iron-shod  clogs,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  gill  of  ale 
at  the  Horse,  were  it  not  that  he  had  Jenny^s 
gruel  to  make.  But,  again,  there  was  Kan 
Pilkington  who  would  make  the  gruel.  Also, 
there  was  Charlotte  Marsden  at  the  Horse, 
who  was  always  at  her  wheel,  and  Alice,  her 
sister,  who  also  was  a  spinner  when  not  waiting 
on  the  customers ;  perhaps  they  might  have 
weft  ready  which  nobody  had  bespoke.  The 
balance  of  reasons  for  and  against  going  to 
the  Horse  was  thus  found  to  be  in  fkvor  of 
going.  So,  taking  in  the  water,  and  directing 
Nan  Pilkington*s  attention  to  Jenny*s  gruel» 
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he  called  on  Joe  PilkiDgton,  the  singing  weaver, 
ftDd  both  went 

They  joined  the  chapmen,  from  Blackburn, 
and  were  soon  in  a  merry  mood.    Joe  Pilking- 
ton  Wis  ready  with  a  song  at  any  time. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  sat  later  than  the 
usuaDy  sober  hours  of  James  Hargreaves,  had 
not  an  incident  occurred  which  disconcerted 
Garland,  and  suggested  to  Hargreaves  to  go 
home.     Harry    had   seated   himself  beside 
Charlotte  Mareden^  where  she  was  spinning  at 
the  fiuiher  end  of  the  spacious  kitchen^    In 
this  apartment  the  company  were  assembled. 
Some  who  knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
Charlotte,  offered  to  wager  with  Garland  that 
he  could  not  kiss  her.    The  forward  youth 
attempted  the  rash  act  without  hesitation; 
upon  which  she  called  him  an  impudent  moth, 
and,  rising  indignantly,  overturned  her  spin- 
ning-wheeL    It  fell  backward.    The  spindle, 
which  before  had  been  horizontal,  the  point 
towards  the  maiden^s  left  hand  stood  upright. 
The  wheel,   which   had  been  upright,   and 
turned  by  her  right  hand  (its  band  turning 
the  spindle),  was  now  horizontal.    It  con- 
tinued to  revolve  in  that  position,  and  to  turn 
the  spindle.    In  a  moment,  a  thought— an 
inspiration  of   thought — fixed  the    eyes  of 
Hargreaves  upon  it    Gariand  pursued  the 
indignant  Charlotte  out  of  the  apartment   The 
company  followed,  urc;ing  him  to  the  renewal 
of  his  rudeness,  which,  the  more  he  tried  to 
succeed  in,  the  more  he  seemed  to  be  baffled 
and  humiliated.      In  their   absence,  James 
HarCTeaves  turned  the  wheel  with  his  right 
hand,  it  still  lying  as  it  fell,  and,  drawing  the 
roving  of  cotton  with  his  left,  saw  that  the 
spindle  made  as  good  a  thread  standing  verti- 
cally as  it  did  horizontally.     "  Then  why," 
his  inspiration  of  thought  suggested,  **  should 
not  many  spindles,  all  standing  upright,  all 
moved  by  a  band  crossing  them  from  the 
wheel,  like  this  single  spindle,  each  with  a 
bobbin  on  it,  and  a  roving  of  cotton  attached, 
and  something  like  the  finger  and  thumb, 
which  now  take  hold  of  the  one  roving,  to  lay 
hold  of  them  all,  and  draw  them  backward 
from  the  spindles  into  attenuated  threads? 
Why  should  not  many  spindles  be  moved,  and 
tbrnids  be  spun,  by  the  same  wheel  and  band 
which  now  spin  only  one  ?" 

Hearing  the  company  return,  some  saying 
the  young  chapman  had  succeeded  in  snatching 
a  kiss  from  Charlotte,  others  denying  it ;  he 
almost  breathless,  asserting  the  fiust,  and 
Charlotte  restoring  her  hair  to  order,  her 
JoTely  face  flushed  between  anger  at  his 
inpodence,  and  vexation  that  she  had  once 
unguardedly  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  some 
persons  present — what  she  sincerely  believed 
— that  he  was  the  handsomest  youth  that 
1^  ever  been  seen  in  the  Pack  Horse  Inn : 
hearine  the  company  return,  James  Hargreaves 
jifted  the  wheel  to  its  feet,  placed  the  roving 
u  its  right  place,  and  said,  "  Sit  thee  down, 


Charlotte;  let  him  see  thee  spin;  who  can 
tell  what  may  come  of  this !"  Then,  after  a 
pause  and  a  Reflection,  that  he  should  retain 
his  new  ideas  as  secrets  of  his  own  at  present, 
he  continued,  **  Thou  may  be  his  wife,  more 
unlikely  things  have  happened ;  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing  to  be  lady  of  all  that  owd  Billy 
Garland  ma^  leave  some  day." 

"Wife,  mdeedl"  interjected  the  .vexed 
maiden,  ^  the  moth  1  Wife,  indeed !  who 
would  be  wife  to  it  /" 

"  Weel,"  said  James,  "be  that  as  it  may ; 
but  I  mun  go  whoam ;  my  wife  thinks  whoam 
the  best  place  for  me,  and  I  think  so  mysen. 

Remarks  were  made  as  to  why  he  was 
going  so  soon.  But  Harry  Garland  had  lost 
spirit  after  the  conflict,  and  felt  the  scorn  of 
the  maiden  more  keenly  than  any  reproof 
which  had  ever  fiillen  upon  his  impudence 
before.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  to  solioit 
James  Hargreaves  to  remain ;  so  they  parted. 

James  had  reached  home  two  or  three 
hours  before  young  Robert  Peel  observed  the 
light  in  his  window.  On  the  lad  approaching 
the  window,  the  weaver  was  standing  motion- 
less. Suddenly  he  dropped  upon  his  knees, 
and  rolled  upon  the  stone  floor  at  full  length. 
He  lay  with  his  fiice  towards  the  floor,  and 
made  lines  and  circles  with  the  end  of  a 
burned  stick.  He  rose,  and  went  to  the  fire 
to  bum  his  stick.  He  took  hold  of  his  bristly 
hair  with  one  hand,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
and  nose  with  the  other  and  the  blackened 
stick.  Then  he  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  placed 
his  head  between  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  floor.  Then 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  replied  to  some 
feeble  questions  of  his  wife  (who  had  not  risen 
since  the  day  she  gave  birth  to  a  little  stranger) 
by  a  loud  assurance  that  he  had  it;  and, 
taking  her  in  his  sturdy  arms,  in  the  blankets, 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  he  lifted  her  out,  and 
held  her  over  the  black  drawings  on  the  floor. 
These  he  explained,  and  she  joined  a  small, 
hopeful,  happy  laugh  with  his  high-toned 
assurance,  that  she  should  never  again  toil  at 
the  spinning  wheel — that  she  would  never 
again  "  play,"  and  have  his  loom  standing  for 
want  of  weft  She  asked  some  questions, 
which  he  answered,  after  seating  her  in  the 
arm-chair,  by  laying  her  spinning  wheel  on  its 
back,the  horizontal  spindle  standing  vertically, 
while  he  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  drew  a 
roving  of  cotton  from  the  spindle  into  an 
attenuated  thread.  Then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  returned  her  and  the  baby  to  bed, 
and  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  once  more 
took  the  baby  out,  and  made  it  cry  with  his 
hard  beard.  "  Our  fortune  is  made  when  that 
is  made,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  drawings  on 
the  floor. 
"  What  will  you  call  it  ?"  asked  his  wife. 
"  Call  it?  What  an  we  call  it  after  thysen, 
Jenny  I  They  called  thee  "  Spinning  Jenny  " 
I  afoie  I  had  thee,  because  thou  beat  every  lass 
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in  Stinehill  Moor  at  the  wheel    What  if  we 
call  it  "Spinning  Jenny?" 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  Robert  Peel.  He 
went  home  with  his  bilberry  leaves,  and  went 
to  bed,  wondering  if  Hargreaves  were  out  of 
his  mind,  or  if  he,  too,  were  inventing  some 
thing,  or  about  to  make  experiments  in  some 
new  process  of  working. 

The  principle  of  spinning  by  rollere,  usually 
called  Arkwright's  invention,  was  not  intro- 
duced until  about  four  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  jenny.  Whether  it  was  original  to 
Arkwright,  cannot  now  be  told;  but  Mr. 
Baines  of  Leeds,  and  other  diligent  inquirers, 
have  established  the  fact  that  an  in;;enioiis 
man,  named  Wyalt,  erected  a  machine  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  ailerwards  at  Sutton  Coldfleld, 
in  Warwickshire,  twenty  years  before  Ark- 
wright evolved  his  idea,  which  was  in  princi- 
ple the  same,  namely,  that  a  pair  of  rollers, 
with  slow  motion,  drew  in  a  roving  of  cotton, 
and  a  second  pair,  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
drew  the  roving  from  the  other.  All  the 
varieties  of  cotton-spinning  machinery  have 
sprung  up  from  those  two— the  rollers  of 
Wyatt  (or  Arkwright)  and  the  jenny  of  Har- 
greaves. A  farmer,  named  Samuel  Crompton, 
living  at  Hall-i'-th'-wood,  near  Bolton,  wast*»e 
first  to  combine  them  in  one  machine ;  this 
was  called  the  "  mule.'' 

Returning  to  the  Peel  family,  we  see  Robert, 
the  son,  following  the  printing  of  calicoes  with 
enthusiasm.  He  obtains  lessons  at  Bamber 
Bridge.  We  see  his  father  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  machine  for  carding  cotton  into 
rovings,  preparatory  to  spinning.  Instead  of 
two  flat  cards  set  full  of  small  wiry  teeth,  the 
one  card  to  work  over  the  other,  this  machine 
of  Robert  Peel  the  elder  is  a  cylinder  covered 
with  such  wiry  teeth.  It  revolves,  and  a  flat 
card  with  a  vertical  motion  works  npon  it 
The  carding  by  cylinders  obtains  to  this  day ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
invented  at  Peel  Fold.  It  was,  however,  first 
erected  for  use  at  Brookside,  a  mile  distant, 
for  the  convenience  of  water  power.  You 
look 'down  npon  the  pTace  called  Brookside 
from  Stanehill  Moor,  your  face  turned  to  the 
south-west.  There,  also,  Mr.  Peel  and  his 
sons  erected  the  first  of  Hargreaves'  spinning- 
jennies,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  water 
power,  they  being  previously  moved  by  hand. 

It  was  now,  1766,  that  the  murmurs  of  the 
spinning  women  ripened  to  acts  of  violence. 
At  first  the  men  were  pleased  with  the  jenny, 
which  gave  eight  threads  of  weft  instead  of 
one ;  but,  when  it  threatened  to  sup  rsede 
hand-spinning  altogether,  they  joined  with  the 
women  in  resisting  its  nse.  They  marched 
out  of  Blackburn  in  mobs,  and  broke  all  the 
jennies,  reduced  the  works  at  Brookside  to 
absolute  wreck,  and  levelled  the  house  of 
James  Hargreaves  at  Stanehill  Moor  with  the 
ground.  Hargreaves,  his  wife  and  child,  fled 
for  their  lives,  first  to  Manchester,  and  then 


to  Nottingham.  After  many  difficulties,  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  person  named 
Sfrutt,  and  the  jenny  was  brought  into  use  at 
Nottingham  (1766-67,)  also  at  Derby.  Mr. 
Strutt  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  which,  with 
his  sagacity,  integrity,  and  business  habits, 
has  descended  to  the  eminent  family  who  still 
bear  that  name  at  Derby.  It  has  been  said 
that  James  Hargreaves  died  a  pauper  at  Not- 
tingham. This  was  repeated  in  books  for 
many  years,  but  more  recent  investigation  has 
proved  that,  though  neither  so  rich  as  the 
Strutts,  Peels,  or  Arkwrights,  he  was  not  a 
pauper.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  £4000  to 
relatives. 

When  the  buildings  and  machinery  v:qk 
demolished  at  Brookside,  the  mob  proceeded 
to  Altham,  six  miles  distant,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  William  Peel,  the  eldest  son, 
had  erected  there.  Everywhere  the  Peels 
were  hunted  for  the  next  twelve  months.  At 
last  the  father  turned  his  back  on  Lancashire, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Burton-on-Trent,  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  established  both  spin- 
ning and  printing.  Meanwhile  Robert,  the 
third  son,  was  diligently  fulfilling  an  appren- 
ticeship with  the  Bamber  Bridge  printers 
dready  named.  When  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
business  for  himself,  he  selected  a  green, 
sunny  spot,  with  abundance  of  water,  close  to 
the  town  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  His  bro- 
thers did  the  same,  at  the  hamlet  of  Church, 
near  to  which  has  since  arisen  the  thriving 
and  populous  town  of  Accrington. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  w^hole  family 
of  the  Peels  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
calico  printers,  is  a  part  of  the  industrial  htsr 
tory  of  Britain.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
here  than  to  name  it  Robert,  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  works  at  Bury,  and  from  kis 
political  tendencies,  became  the  best  known. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  one  of 
his  partners  in  business,  and  by  her  had  a 
large  family. — Hogg's  Instructor. 
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Deep  are  the  spells  of  the  fairy  dells, 

And  gay  are  the  fays  around, 
As  they  dance  by  night  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

In  their  own  enchanted  ground  ; 
But  deeper  than  spells  of  the  fairy  dells. 

Are  those  in  woman^s  power, 
When,  by  Love's  dear  light,  her  charms,  so  bright^ 

Are  seen  in  the  twilight  hour. 

Deep  is  the  store  of  magic  lore. 

And  the  charm  which  the  wizard  weaves, 
When  the  hook  of  might  to  his  eye  of  light. 

Unlocks  its  spell-bound  leaves ; 
But  in  woman's  looks,  more  than  magic  books, 

The  light  of  magic  dwells. 
When  her  eye's  soft  beam'  by  some  Storied  stream, 

Its  tale  of  passion  tells ! 
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Ob !  the  wizard*8  rod,  more  than  fabled  god, 

0*or  human  hearts  has  power, 
And  pains,  aud  tears,  tlirough  troubled  years, 

Are  all  the  vicUnA  dower, 
But  not  in  fear,  or  pain,  or  tear, 

Dear  woman's  enipirc  lies, 
But  in  the  wand,  of  her  snow-white  hand, 

Which  fairy  power  defies ! 

They  say  the  skies,  with  their  starry  eyes, 

liook  far  into  future  days. 
And  if  their  light  we  drink  by  night, 

We  catch  prophetic  rays ; 
But  let  MR  drink,  at  the  fountain's  brink, 

The  light  of  some  lo.ved  one^s  eye, 
And  her  smile  shall  teem,  with  prophetic  beam, 

Of  bright  futurity! 
— Dublin  University  Magazine, 
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CHAPTKR   IT. 

*'To  Zoar,"  said  to  himself  the  ardent  youth,  *  I 
go  without  tarrying,  and  iurely  some  of  the  right- 
eous in  tiiat  city  will  return  with  me  to  Sodom,  so 
that,  peradventuro,  ten  persons  may-  be  found 
therein  such  as  my  God  lovcth,  so  that  tho  city 
and  my  Tirzah  be  saved. 

South-west  of  the  fire  cities — Sodom,  (xomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar — was  the  little  city  of 
Zoar.  It  stood  upon  a  very  gentle  eminence,  just 
jutting  up  from  the  plain,  and  immediately  in  the 
shadow  of  that  great  wilderness  of  mountains 
wbidi  extends  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  peopled  by 
a  nice,  who,  sprung  originally  from  the  hills,  had 
retained  much  of  the  pastoral  simplicity  and  vir- 
tue oftlieir ancestors.  They  worshipped,  although 
with  rude  rites,  the  true  God.  Pnictising  poly- 
gamy, they  yet  avoided  and  detested  the  abomin- 
ble  practices  of  Sodom,  and  the  gross  intemperance 
of  Gomorrah.  The  tie  connecting  them  with  the 
four  cities  was  slender ;  civil  war  was  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  brcakijig  out,  and  Zoar 
more  than  once  was  in  danger  of  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  its  sister  towns.  But  its  inhabitants, 
though  few,  were  strong  and  courageous,  while 
their  brethren  lay  dissolved  in  sin,  and  their  envy 
was  as  lazy  as  it  was  voluminous,  resembling  a 
half-stupefied  snake,  opening  heavy  eyes  of  rage 
at  its  enemy,  and  lolling  out  a  forked  tongue, 
harmless  as  painted  lightning.  Zoar,  besides,  was 
linked  in  league  with  Salem  and  ^ith  Abraham, 
and  protected  by  the  awe  of  their  names. 

As  Irad  hastens  along,  he  is  aware  of  a  sudden 
light  on  the  left  hand,  immediately  above  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  He  deems  at  first  that  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  returned,  and  he  pauses  to 
behold  it.  But  he  soon  perceives  a  far  different 
spectacle..  That  is  a  huge  mass  of  light,  or  fire, 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  with  a  head  from  whose 
jagged  jaws  protrudes  a  tongue  of  livid  blue,  and 
on  whose  brow  shine,  as  it  were,  two  angry  stars, 
koking  downwards  upon  the  earth.  It  seemed 
waiting  to  spring  at  and  devour  some  object 
beneath  it,  and  its  lail  and  its  tongue  quivered  as 
with  eager  rage.  But  while  Irad  gazes,  it  is  dis- 
Ihnned  like  an  evening  cloud,  and  becomes  a 
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round  mass,  forming  the  likeness  of  a  great  city, 
on  which  tongues  of  fire  are  dropping  down,  and 
through  whose  streets  men  are  running  with  fran- 
tic gestures;  and  Irad  knows  the  city  to  be  Sodom. 
But  scarce  can  he  draw  his  suspended  breath  till 
again  the  figure  changes,  and  the  serpent  reappears 
now  not  looking  to  earth,  but  lifting  up  in  triumph 
its  eyes  and  horrid  crest  to  heaven.  Another  look, 
and  all  is  darkness. 

Resolute,  although  appalled,  Irad  hastens  on, 
for  love  and  fear  are  wings  too  swift  to  be  stayed. 
And  now  he  sees  the  lights  of  Zoar  shining  in 
front.  But  he  becomes  also  aware  of  a  shadow, 
like  that  of  a  man  gliding  along  before  niui.  He 
tries  to  overtake  hun,  but  in  vain  ;  and  when  he 
approaches  the  gate  of  Zoar,  the  figure  turns 
round,  and  hu  perceives  an  angel,  armed  with  a 
fiery  sword,  and  with  eyes  full  of  a  sterner  fire. 
Awful  entreaty  sits  on  his  lips,  and  on  his  brow 
a  gentle  but  decisive  frown.  Irad  stops,  for  the 
angel  has  placed  himself  right  across  the  path, 
and  he  dares  not  proceed.  *' Return,  Irad,** 
says  the  angel,  '*  the  gates  of  Zoar  are  shut  till 
to-morrow,  and  to  thee  shall  never  be  opened. 
It  18  too  laie.^^  And  as  he  spoke,  he  waved  the 
flaming  brand  over  Irad*s  head,  and  the  youth 
shrunk  back,  for  even  desperate  resolve  proved 
unavailing  against  the  terror  of  an  angel's  brow, 
aud  sword,  and  eye.  "  Back  to  Sodom,**  said  the 
voice,  "  and  there  await  thy  time."  And,  in  deep 
grief,  and  staggering  through  disappointment  aa 
through  dnmkenness,  he  retreads  his  steps  toward 
the  fated  cities. 

He  finds  the  gates  of  Sodom  Open,  and  enters 
in.  At  first,  he  is  astonished  at  the  unwonted 
silence  of  the  streets,  which  seem  deserted  by 
their  uihabitants.  But,  as  he  passes  on,  and  nears 
the  centre  of  the  city,  he  hears  loud  shouts,  and 
sees  a  glare  of  torches,  and,  led  by  the  light,  he 
reaches  a  street,  into  which  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  town  seem  collected,  so  great  and  dense 
was  the  throng.  Mingling  with  the  crowd,  he 
soon  ascertains  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The 
house  before  which  they  are  convened  is  that  of 
Lot.  Two  strangers  had  entered  at  eventide,  and 
the  multitude  are  demanding  them,  tliat  they  maj 
gratify  their  passions  on  their  person?.  And  Irad 
saw  under  the  light  of  the  torches  the  faces  of  the 
human  fiends  of  Sodom  collected  into  one  detest- 
able mass.  It  was  a  hellish  sight.  Children  were 
there,  far  gone  in  vice,  and  familiar  with  every 
abominable  practice.  Women  were  there,  foment- 
ing tho  fury  of  their  mates.  Old  grey-headed 
sinners  stood  foremost  at  the  door,  beating  it  with 
clubs,  and  crying  out  for  the  giving  up  of  the 
strangers.  Torches  flickered,  swords  and  hatchets 
flashed,  oaths  and  imprecations,  too  tremendous  to 
be  recorded,  mingled  with  the  shouts ;  and,  as 
the  crowd  swayed  back  and  forward,  like  a  Wave, 
around  the  door  of  Lot,  children  and  women  were 
trampled  under  feet,  and  the  cries  of  their  un- 
regarded death  completed  the  harmony  of  hell, 
which  went  up  through  the  darkness.  And  most 
fearful  of  all  to  Irad,  from  a  window  of  the  street^ 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole,  appeared 
the  white  grinning  i\i?k  and  serpent  eye  of  Caph« 
torim,  like  an  evil  spirit  of  the  scene. 

At  last  the  door  opens,  and  Lot  oppears,  en* 
treating  parley.  He  offers  them  his  two  da  '"^h  ters, 
but  the  offer  u  spurned ;  and  they  are  about  i^ 
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seize  him,  and  prevent  his  retreat,  when  lo  t  the 
door,  which  he  had  shut  behind  him,  flies  open, 
and,  to  Irad's  unspeakable  astonishment,  two  of 
the  three  faces  he  had  seen  at  Mamre  look  forth 
upon  the  multitude,  their  hands  pluck  in  Lot  within 
the  door,  and  it  closes  with  a  sound  like  thunder. 
That  one  fierce,  flashing  look  sends  instant  blind- 
ness upon  the  foremost  of  the  rioters,  and  terror 
upon  all.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment,  but  it  is 
speedily  broken  by  loud  cries  of  fear  and  fury 
£K>m  the  blinded,  as  they  stagger  and  stumble  over 
each  other,  in  vain  efforts  to  reach  the  door.  The 
torches  drop  from  the  palsied  hands  of  those  that 
bear  theft  ;  but,  as  if  to  supply  a  new  and  awful 
light  for  th«  reeling  street,  the  great  Serpent,  Irad 
had  seen  on  the  way  to  Zoar,  flashes  out  once  more 
in  the  midnight  heaven,  and  shows  to  him  the 
countenance  of  Gaphtorim,  pale  as  death,  who 
from  his  window,  seems  to  perceive  Irad,  and  dart 
on  him  a  look  of  significance  and  recognition. 

CHAFTXB  Y. 

The  fflght  of  the  Serpent,  following  the  look  of 
the  faces,  completed  the  dispersion  or  the  Sodom- 
ites. All,  save  those  who  were  blinded,  saw  it, 
and  all  rushed  to  hide  themselves  from  its  eyes. 
In  vain  did  Gaphtorim  cry  on  them  to  return  and 
force  the  door.  In  vain  did  Gaphtorim,  driven 
desperate,  curse  them  by  his  gods  as  cowards  and 
traitors.  They  melted  away  like  snow;  and  Irad, 
too,  leaves  the  spot,  and  walks  slowly  through  the 
Serpent-lighted  streets.  An  hour  or  two  passes, 
and  all  in  the  city  becomes  silent,  except  the  step 
of  the  unhappy  youth,  in  whose-  heart  love  to 
Tirzah,  fear  for  herfiither,  darkness  and  uncertainty 
are  tumultuously  contending.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Now  he  resolves  to  rush  homewards,  and  now 
deep  love  and  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  city  retard  his  steps.  The  words  of  the  angel, 
*^  Back  to  Sodom,  and  there  await  thy  time,**  ring 
in  his  ears.  Often,  too,  he  stops  short  in  his  walk 
to  look  up  to  the  meteor,  which  still  shines  above, 
shedding  an  infernal  day  over  the  deserted  streets, 
and  making  the  smallest  crumb  of  earth  distinctly 
visible.  At  length  it  disappears,  and  is  succeeded 
by  utter  darkness,  as  if  it  had  swallowed  up,  in  its 
departure,  aJl  the  stars! 

Wearied  and  worn,  Irad  is  about  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  till  dawn,  when  suddenly  three  men,  who  had 
approached  noiselessly,  and  favoured  by  the  dark- 
ness, leap  upon  him,  and  carry  him  away.  He 
asks  them  whither  they  are  bearing  him ;  but  they 
give  liim  no  reply.  He  knows,  however,  but  too 
•well  tV.at  he  is  in  the  power  of  Gaphtorim,  and 
feels  that  his  doom  is  near.  After  passing  through 
some  of  the  streets,  they  pause  before  the  door 
of  a  stately  building,  and  Irad  is  led  into  the  cham- 
ber where  he  had  been  on  his  first  journey  to4he 
cities  of  the  plain.  In  it,  as  he  expected,  there 
sat  his  old  enemy ;  but  his  appearance  was  strangely 
changed.  He  seemed  convulsed  by  some  secret 
terror,  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  conceal  and 
gnaw  down.  He  now  rose,  and  now  sat,  and  now 
walked  to  and  fro  through  the  apartment.  Gob- 
lets of  wine  stood  on  the  table,  from  which  he 
drank  ever  and  anon  large  draughts.  His  hands 
were  stained  with  spots  of  blood.  He  looked  at 
Irad,  but  for  a  season  spoke  not  At  last  drawing 
a  deep  breath,  compressing  his  lips,  and  clenching 


his  hands,  he  said,  **  Irad  the  hour  is  come  when 
Sodom  is  to  be  destroyed.**  And  then  he  told  him 
that  he  now  knew  it  was  all  over  for  ever  with 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  It  ^'as  not  merely  that 
there  had  been  divers  earthquakes,  nor  that  once 
and  again  had  the  sign  of  the  Serpent  appeared 
over  the  city,  but  it  was  that  he  had  seen  those 
fearful  &ces  at  the  door  of  Lot,  which  he  knew 
were  not  of  earth,  and  which  told  him  that  all 
was  lost  "  Yes,**  he  shrieked  out,  as  he  pomt4^ 
to  the  street,  **Jehovah  the  avenger  is  in  the  citj. 
But  the  time  presses,  and  you  must  flee  with  me 
and  with  Tirzah  to  the  dwelling  of  Melchisedec, 
and  he  peradventure  will  have  power  to  save  me. 
Gaphtorim  is  not  my  name,  nor  is  Melchisedec  his. 
He  is  my  brother  Shem,  and  I  am  Ham,  who 
laughed  at  the  nakedness  of  my  father  Noah,  and 
have  found  my  punishment  greater  than  I  can 
bear.** 

While  he  said  this,  the  old  man  cast  down  his 
&ce  to  the  ground,  as  if  afraid  of  the  countenance 
of  the  youth,  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  apartment 

Irad  is  amazed  at  the  tidings.  This  then  is  Ham, 
the  giant,  the  magician,  the  enemy  of  God,  reputed 
to  have  murdered  his  son  Misraim,  and  to  have 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  Africa.  But  how  is 
he  connected  with  Tirzah,  and  whence  his  bitter 
hatred  at  Melchisedec  and  Irad?  And  why  has 
he  change'd  his  name,  and  come  to  the  cities  of 
the  plain  f 

While  perplexing  himself  with  such  questions, 
the  door  opens,  and,beautiful,  in  tears,  but  troub- 
led as  the  moon  in  halo,  Tirzah  enters  the  chamber 
She  cried  out  to  Irad,  *^  The  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night  Withui  a  few  hours,  Sodom  is  to 
be  destroyed,  and  we  must  now  flee  for  our  lives. 
Ere  morning  we,  and  you  with  us,  must  leave 
this  dwelling  to  return  no  more.  But  thou  Irad, 
art  yet  in  darkness.  Sit  thee  down  for  a  litUe 
season,  and  I  will  tell  thee  my  story,  and  thine 
also,  and  that  of  him  who  has  been  to  me  a 
father,  but.to  thee  a  bitter  foe.**  And  she  smiled 
on  him  through  her  tears,  and  he  sat  down ;  and, 
as  he  gazed  and  listened,  her  words  seemed  sweeter 
than  honey,  even  the  honey  which  drippeth  from 
the  comb. 

And  yet  the  tale  she  told  was  grievous  and 
strange.  She  said  that  in  Africa,  where  Ham  and 
Misraim  his  son  had  repaired  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  human  race  at  Babel,  and  where  they 
founded  a  kingdom,  two  sons  were  bom  unto 
Misraim— Gaphtorim  and  Ludim.  A  deadly  enmity 
arose  detween  Ham  and  his  son,  whom  he  loved 
at  last  less  than  even  Ganaan,  who  had  long  before 
left  him,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Palestine.  In 
this  strife,  Ludim  took  the  part  of  his  &iher 
Misraim,  while  Gaphtorim  befriended  his  grand- 
father Ham.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both 
Ludim  and  Gaphtorim  were  left  for  dead,  and  Ham 
fled,  carrying  ofi^,  through  the  treachery  of  a 
servant,  the  only  son  of  Ludim — a  child,  whose 
name  was  Irad — as  well  as  the  infant  daughter  of 
Gaphtorim,  named  Tirzah.  His  object  in  seizmg 
upon  Irad  was  to  prevent  him  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  his  father  Misraim,  as  well  as  to  grieve 
that  fathei^s  spirit,  who  indeed,  died  shortly  after. 
But  Tirzah  he  loved  for  the  sake  of  Gaphtorim, 
his  favorite  grandson,  aud  became  to  her  as  a 
father.  Repairing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom 
he  employed  the  female  slave  who  had  stolen  away 
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Irad,  to  drovm  faim  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Bat  the  Me  one  had  won  her  heart,  and,  instead 
of  obejiDg  Ham's  cruel  command,  she  exposed 
him  bj  night  at  the  door  of  Melchisedec,  who 
Kceired  him,  and  brought  him  up  as  a  son.    Nor 
was  it  till  she  was  dying,  years  after,  that  she 
toid  Ham  what  she  had  done,  and  once,  before 
Ind  Tiaited  Sodom,  while  journeying  northward, 
he  saw,  and  knew,  and  hated  the  noble  boy.    Ham 
bad  brought  much  gold  with  him  from  Africa,  and, 
baling  assomed  his  grandson's  name,  took  up  his 
abode  in  Sodom,  and  animated  by  hatred  at  God 
CD  account  of  his  curse,  he  stirred  up  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  JehoTah,  and  inflamed  all 
their  evil  passions,  till  the  name  of  Sodom  became 
a  horror  and  a  stench  in  many  lands.    He  had 
heard  of  the  purpose  determined  against  the  city, 
bat  partly  disbelieved  it  and  partly  employed 
himaelfin  desperate  magical  researches,  and  efforts 
to  counteract  it.    When  he  beheld,  however,  the 
&ce8  at  the  door  of  Lot,  and  when  his  efforts  to 
arouse  the  people  to  tear  down  the  house  fidled, 
his  ironsinews  were  loosened,  and  he  felt  compelled 
reluctantly  to  flee — ^to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Melchisedec,  who  was  his  brother  Shem,  and 
to  take  Tirzah  and  Irad  as  a  twofold  peace- 
offering  along  with  him.    Upon  returning,  how- 
ercr,  to  his  own  house,  he  retired  to  his  secret 
ebamber,and  tried  an  augury  which  he  had  learned 
from  an  old  magician,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  flood.    Slaying  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  his  slaves,  he  poured  out  his 
blood  into  a  yessel  of  cabalistic  formation,  and, 
baring  darkened  the  chamber  all  to  one  lamp, 
which  was  human  fat,  and  pronounced  certain 
magical  words,  he  Teaned  down  over  it,  and  saw 
m  miniature  the  transactions  of  the  next  day 
mirrored  on  the  gore.     WTuU  he  saw  need  not 
DOW  be  named,  save  that  he  knew  the  horror  of 
the  day  that  was  at  hand,  and  judged  that  if  he 
fled  ere  the  dawning  he  m'lsht  escape.    When 
this  was  done,  he  despatched  three  of  his  slaves 
in  search  of  Irad,  and  had  now  commissioned 
Tiriahto  tell  him  the  strange  tale,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  events  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Eaoeblt  did  the  youth  look  and  listen,  as 
Tirzah  told  him  this  wondrous  story.  But  while 
he  had  only  eyes  and  ears  for  her^  she  frequently 
looked  to  the  window,  which  was  toward  the  east, 
and  whence  she  feared  the  dawn  would  break  too 
Eoon.  And  her  soft,  bright  eye  seemed  to  Irad 
as  beautiful  as  the  eye  of  the  Morning  Star, 
looking  at  the  sun;  ere  *he  has  risen  upon  the 
pations,  and  trembling  on  its  high  watch-tower  at 
its  solitary  yision.  But  as  he  gazed,  and  when 
her  tale  was  ended,  the  old  man  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  cried  in  haste,  "  Arise,  let  us  be  going ; 
it  is  little  more  than  an  hour  till  the  sun  appear 
over  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  it  has  been  told 
me,  that  if  I  leave  not  Sodom  before  the  eaek 
«roKi,  I  must  perish  in  the  city.  Help  me,  Irad  in 
this  great  strait,  and  I  will  give  thee  Tunsah  the 
beautify  to  be  thy  wife." 

At  the  words  of  the  old  man  both  started  to 
tbeir  feet,  and  followed  him  into  the  open  air. 
He  told  them  that  his  slaves  were  on  before  with 
put  of  his  treasures,  and  that  they  most  hasten 


after.  It  was  yet  the  dusk  before  the  dawnmg, 
but  the  stars  enabled  them  to  find  their  way.  All 
was  silent  in  the  streets.  Kot  a  light  shone  at 
the  windows.  Hell  was  asleep.  Speaking  not  a 
word,  but  with  rapid  step  and  anxious  look  cast 
ever  and  anon  to  the  east,  Ham  led  the  way.  The 
northern  gate  of  the  city  is  in  sight ;  it  has  been 
left  unguarded ;  a  few  steps  more,  and  they  shall 
have  passed  through  in  saiety.  He  relaxes  for  a 
moment  his  pace,  and,  turning  to  Irad,  his  face 
assumes  its  old  expression  of  malignant  triumph 
— a  look  which  said  to  the  youth  a  thousand 
terrible  things,  when  hark  t  from  a  perch  at  their 
very  side,  loud  and  shrill,  the  cock  crows ;  and 
while  Ham  pauses  in  fear,  on  the  right  hand,  like 
the  leap  of  a  giant,  an  hour  before  his  time,  **  the 
sun  rose  upon  Sodom  *^  and  on  him,  and,  with  one 
grin  of  powerless  defiance  at  his  hated  beams, 
Ham  reels,  totters,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

'*  He  is  dead,"  cried  Tirzah,  with  a  shriek ;  but 
as  she  bends  over  him,  she  finds  that  he  still 
breathes.  To  Tirzah  he  turns  for  a  moment  a 
glance  of  love ;  but  when  Irad,  too,  leans  over, 
and  tries  to  help  him,  the  whole  fury  and  hatred 
of  his  nature  concentred  in  a  frown  hideous  to 
behold,  and  muttering,  "A  few  moments  more, 
and  thou  hadst  been  mine  for  ever,**  he  expires. 

Irad  would  now  have  urged  Tirzah  to  continue 
her  flight,  but  grief  for  a  season  palsied  her  limbs, 
and  surprise  glued  his  steps  too  to  the  spot.  And 
while  ^ey  both  tarried,  Sodom  awoke  around 
them ;  its  streets  began  to  throng  with  multitudes, 
preparing  for  the  business  or  pleasures  of  the  day. 
Never  did  a  richer  light  bathe  its  towers  and  idol- 
temples.  Men,  meeting  each  other,  said,  **  How 
bright  the  sky !  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
the  sun*s  feet  of  fire  I  Surely  he  has  risen  earlier 
to  shine  on  our  festival  to-day,  when  Lot  and  his 
daughters  are  be  be  burned  in  the  flames.** 

And  soon  even  the  suburban  street,  where  the 
two  lovers  continued  to  watch  the  dead,  was  filled 
with  people,  for  the  tidings  spread  that  Caphtorim, 
as  he  fled,  had  died — ticSngs  which  shaded  with- 
out eclipsing  the  wild  and  general  joy  of  that  mad 
morning,  the  maddest  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
infatuated  city? 

Another  hour  passes,  and  still  the  sun  is  bright ; 
and  many  are  laughing  at  the  sign  of  the  Serpent, 
at  which  they  had  trembled  overnight,  and 
beginning  evei*  *^  forgot  the  scorching  and 
blinding  look  of  i'  j  fac.o  at  the  door  of  Lot, 
and  are  calling  Caphtorim,  what  he  called  them^ 
a  coward,  in  seeking  to  fiee.  But  now  two  other 
rumours  fly  over  the  cit*  'p  ^ir^t,  their  wise  men 
cannot  deny  nor  explain  the  lact,  that  the  momine 
has  dawned  an  hour  before  the  usual  time^  aud 
that  there  is  something  stranf*  nnd  fmrial  in  its 
splendour;  and  next,  the  hou>  of  L'jt  is  found 
empty,  and  one  man,  on  his  way  from  a  distant 
journey,  had,  at  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  met 
him,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  parting  with  two 
strangers,  who  were  clad  in  white  apparel, 
and  whose  eyes  were  so  bright  as  to  affright 
him,  and  travelling  on  in  great  haste.  Nay,  as 
the  question  arises  **Who  is  he  that  has  seen 
them  ?**  the  man  himself  answers  it  by  running 
frenzied  through  the  streets,  crying  out,  **  Depart 
ye  I  depart  ye !  I  have  seen — I  nave  seen  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  t  Yet  two  hours,  and  Sodom 
and   Ctomorrah   shall  be   destroyed  I"     "Stop 
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him/'  became  the  countci-crj ;  and  one  (the  same 
one  who  seized  Imd  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  pit  of  lire)  stopping  lightly 
forward,  liantnitrung  the  prophet  witii  his  sword, 
and,  after  airikin^r  him  again  to  dcatii,  waved  it 
wildly  above  his  head,  and  cried,  *'  I  have  ahoked 
the  liar  in  his  own  blood."  Acclamations  suc- 
ceeded his  words ;  the  multitude  pass  on  their 
way,  and  the  sounds  of  business  and  incipient 
revelry  are  renewed. 

Some  of  tiie  bystanders,  at  the  instance  of 
Tirz;ili,  now  lift  the  body  of  Ham,  and  begin  to 
carry  it  toward  his  house.  Irad  had  signed  to  his 
beloved  to  leave  the  city  with  him,  but  her  keen 
eye  had  noticed  that  a  company  of  Sodomites,  upon 
the  tidings  of  I^t's  departure,  silently  seized  upon 
the  northern  gate,  as  if  to  prevent  all  access  in 
that  direction.  Kcluctantiy  he  is  compelled  to 
follow  the  body  of  his  chief  foe  through  the  streets. 
8odom  gathers  around  tlie  dead  as  he  passes,  and 
slowly  does  he  pace  the  road  he  had  traversed 
Bo  quickly  two  hours  before.  Confusion,  riot,  and 
every  evil  work  in  the  city,  find  a  sudden  centre 
in  tiie  corpse  of  Caphtorim.  Not  a  tear  is  shed, 
for,  though  feared  and  obeyed,  he  was  not  beloved, 
but  fnintic  dances,  wild  laughter,  curses  loud  and 
deep,  looks  of  defiance  cast  up  to  the  heavens, 
obscene  jests,  and  other  unutterable  enormities, 
surround  the  funeral,  and  form  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  departed — the  flowers  of  his  children  cast 
upon  the  corpse  of  their  terrific  father!  At 
length  they  reach  the  square  of  the  city,  and  the 
Unknown  who  had  hilled  the  prophet  cries,  that 
the  body  should  lie  in  that  place  till  it  was  high 
noon,  and  that  then  the  rites  of  sepulture,  only 
paid  to  kings,  should  be  discharged  to  it.  And 
there  on  the  altar  reared  to  Baal,  surrounded  by 
thousands,  with  his  face  black  and  swollen,  the 
frown  and  grin  of  death  extant  upon  his  features, 
his  long  white  beard  floating  on  his  breast,  like 
foam  on  a  midnight  river,  reclines  the  Giant  of  the 
Curse  till  the  hour  of  noon  should  amve. 

Hiim  had  not  been  tiie  actual  King  of  Sodom  ; 
but  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  people,  his 
lavish  use  of  money,  the  mystery  which  hung 
around  him,  and  the  strange  rumouw  which  floated 
as  to  his  name,  his  past  history,  his  wealth,  and 
the  crimes  conmiitted  in  his  dwelling,  made  him 
the  real  sovereign  of  the  cities,  whose  monarchs, 
beiiides,  were  feeble  and  luxurious  persons,  sunk 
in  sensuality,  and  who  had  long  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  apply  an  effectual  curb  to  the  exces- 
ses of  their  subjects.  He>  therefore,  as  the  dead 
king,  now  lay  on  the  altar  in  the  public  square, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  loyalty  of  that  doomed 
people,  who  begin,  as  tiiey  kneel,  or  move  rest- 
lessly, or  dance,  qr  wail  in  wild  music  around  his 
corpse,  to  feel  obscurely  that,  in  losing  him,  they 
have  Ipst  the  last  bulwark  between  them  and 
destruction. 

But  this  feeling  is  speedily  exchanged  for 
another — a  fiercer  and  a  final  I  On  the  northern 
side  ot  the  square,  a  sudden  bustle  is  h  eard.  Cries 
next  arise,  as  oTone  who  is  coming  on  reluctantly, 
and  of  those  who  are  compelling  him  to  come ; 
and  when  the  crowd  disparts,  behold  a  company 
dragging  forward  an  old  man,  whom  Irad  perceives 
to  be  Mclchisodec. 

"  Here  is  our  great  foe,"  they*  exclaim  ;  "  we 
found  him  at  the  gates,  asking  for  one  V^hom  he 


called  his  son,  and  who  was  lost ;  and  we,  tcHing 
him  that  we  would  bring  him  to  where  his  bob 
was,  seized  on  him  and  came  hither*,  and  now 
shall  he  not  perish  ?" 

"Yea,"  cried  the  unknown  murderer  of  the 
prophet,  **  and  his  son  with  him  "— pointiug  to 
Irad  as  he  spoke ;  "  tor  there  b  the  man.  He, 
too,  like  Melchisedec,  fears  Jehovah,  and  we  must 
burn  them  both  to  the  shade  of  Caphtorim,  and 
in  the  room  of  Lot  and  his  daughters." 

Hideous  was  the  howl,  like  that  of  ravening 
wolves,  which  now  broke  from  the  multitude,  as 
they  bound  the  youth  beside  the  aged  man— 
Tirzah  in  vain  seeking  and  praying  for  their  lives, 
or  at  least  that  she  might  die  along  with  them. 
Immediately  beside  the  altar  on  which  Ham  wa» 
blackening  in  death  auotlicr  altar  is  erected,  and 
on  it  are  stretched  the  twain,  who,  sublimed  far 
beyond  fear,  are  looking  recognition,  peace,  and 
love,  into  each  other's  eyes.  The  Unknowu,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  weeping  Tirzah,  whom  he 
eyes  with  seeming  regard,  tells  meanwhile  the 
bystanders  to  prepare  quickly  the  materials  of  the 
burning,  "  Behold,^'  he  adds,  "  the  burnt  ofler- 
ing  Baal  hns  sent  us  to  the  memory  of  Caphtorim, 
his  time  worsliipper!  Nay,"  he  shouts  again, 
"  behold  I  show  yon,  ye  men  of  Sodom,  a  strange 
thing  ;  Caphtorim  is  Ham  the  father  of  us  all,  and 
I  am  the  real  Caphtorim,  who  was  said  to  be  dead 
in  Africa,  and  am  the  fiither  of  this  fair  maiden. 
It  was  I  who  met  thee,  Irad,  on  the  streets  of  the 
city,  whpn  thou  firet  wanderest  in  it  a  stronger. 
It  was  I  who  made  thine  enemy  know  who  thou 
wcrt,  after  I  had  followed  thy  steps,  and  had  seen 
thee^  myself  unseen,  meeting  him  at  the  western 
gate  of  tlie  city.  I  hate  thee,  because  I  hated 
thy  father,  nnd  because  thou  darest  to  love  her  I 
And  this  Mclchisedec,"  continued  Caphtorim  to 
the  throng,  *'  is  Sbeni,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  the 
enemy  of  Ham;  and  I  swear  by  that  brignt  sua 
above  me~even  by  the  croat  Baal  himself— that 
he  and  Irad  shall  die  ere  it  be  the  hour  of  noon. 
As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  right  hand  toward  the 
sun,  when,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  action,  the 
appearance  of  a  man's  hand^  black  ««  sackcloth  of 
hair^  pauses  over  the  orb^  and  qucftches  him  in 
darkness. 

Shrieks  of  horror  burst  from  the  crowd.  The 
hands  and  knees  of  the  men  who  are  preparing 
the  materials  for  the  martyrdom  quake,  and  even 
Caphtorim's  firm  grasp  of  his  daughter  is  loos- 
ened for  a  moment,  and  the  maiden  bounds  for- 
ward, and  throws  herself  on  the  funereal  pjro 
beside  her  beloved.  But  her  father*8  courage 
comes  rushing  back  instantly  to  his  heart,  and  be 
cries  aloud,  ''  *Tis  but  an  eclipse.  It  will  sooa 
pa.«43  away,  and  the  sun  break  forth  again.**  And 
scarce  has  he  uttered  the  words,  till  pass  away 
it  does,  and  the  sun  docs  re-nppear.  But  such  a 
snn.  Beamless,  troubled,  and  torn,  he  seemf 
dissolving  over  their  heads  into  showers  of  blood 
and  flame;  and  as  they  gaze  up  wards — now  rather 
fascinated  and  bewildered  than  in  active  terror — 
there  is  first  felt  an  intolerable  heat,  which  glares 
and  glazes  over  their  upturned  countenances,  and 
then  there  drops  again  the  curtain  of  the  dark- 
ness; and  then  again  it  opens,  and  there  appear 
large  flakes  and  tongues  of  yellow  fire,  descend- 
ing as  if  from  the  sun,  and  sinking  upon  the 
crowd ;  and  when  they  draw  near,  and  begio  to 
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touch  their  fiices  and  .their  bodies,  many  of  which 
tre  naked,  there  arises  a  yell  liice  that  of  all  the 
fiends,  and  the  multitudes  spring  up  and  rush  tu- 
muUuoiulj  away,  many  through  the  streets,  more 
to  their  owu  houses;  and  as  the  snowfire  unfas- 
tens the  bonds  without  touching  the  bodies  of  the 
three  upon  the  unlcindled  pyre,  Metchisedec 
stands  erect,  lifts  up  his  hands  to  the  fire  foaming 
ran,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  exclaims,  **  It  is  fire 
and  brimstone //-ojii  the  Lord  out  ofkcMfen,  Baal 
ii  the  Lord*s  servant  to-day,  and  has  destroyed 
hli  worshippers.  Just  and  righteous  art  thou,  0 
Lord  God  of  Hosts !" 

Soon  the  ruslilu^  crowds  feel  who  is  in  pursuit 
It  id  the  Living  I^ire — meeting  them  in  every 
street — pursuing  them  into  every  house — outrun- 
DL-ig  the  swiitest — consuming  Uie  strongest.  As 
it  runs,  it  weds  the  whirlwind,  which  tosses  its 
wares  to  and  fro,  and  forms  them  into  momentary 
wreaths,  like  those  of  snow  in  the  winter  tem- 
pest. As  it  runs,  it  calls  aloud  to  the  earthquake, 
who,  heaving  up  to  meet  it,  makes  towel's  aud 
temples  topple  and  £ill,  and  lets  out  in  waves  and 
floods  the  bituminous  sea  which  had  long  been 
Blumbering  below.  £re  half  the  inhabitants  have 
perished  in  the  flames  from  above,  the  city  begins 
to  sink  into  the  bitter  waters  from  beneath ;  so 
that,  while  some  are  crying,  in  feeble  hope,  **  The 
storm  of  fire  is  abating,'*  others  are  shouting,  in 
despair,  **  Oi|r  houses  are  sinking  below  our  feet 
—the  bitter  slime  is  rising  around  us  I"  But  no 
words  can  echo  the  groans,  the  blasphemies,  and 
the  remorseful  outcries  of  the  perishing  myriads, 
IS  they  are  enwrapped  by  the  flames,  or  go  down 
tlive  into  tho  pit. 

Caphtorim,  as  soon  as  the  first  tiny  fiake  of 
flame  had  touched  his  cheek,  had  fled  to  his  grand- 
Cilher*s  palace.  He  had  let  himself  down  into  the 
dungeon  in  which  Irad  had  been  shut  up.  There 
he  remained  in  coolness  and  safety  till  the  earth- 
quikegtive  its  conclusive  stamp,  when,  escaping 
with  difficulty  the  up-rushing  slime,  he  ran  to  the 
highest  turret  of  the  building,  where  Uam  had 
ofteu  watched  the  stars,  and  sought  their  aid  in 
hU  confederacy  against  God.  There — although 
he  felt  the  p^Uace  sinking  slowly  beneath  him,  and 
h.id  now  no  hope  of  escape — he  determined  to 
take  his  final  stand.  It  was  free  from  the  flames 
which  still  raged  among  many  of  the  lower  build- 
ings around,  although  it  had,  during  the  heat  of 
the  tempest,  been  scorched  in  divers  parts.  That 
tirapest  had  now  subsided;  and,  as  the  sky  was 
again  clear,  the  tower  commanded  a  wide  pros- 
pect over  the  scene  of  ruin.  With  the  calm  eye 
of  despair,  Gaphtorim  watched  the  gathering  sea 
into  which  his  own  vessel  was  going  down.  Be- 
low, lay  Sodony^manyof  its  streets  sunk,  aud  the 
waters  rolliu^^ldly  over  them — some  still  con- 
tending with  the  flames ;  some  sinking,  with  roar- 
in;;  reverberation,  amid  the  deep— one  or  two 
lofty  buildings,  like  that  on  which  he  stood,  free 
from  fire,  but  undennincd,  and  gradually  merging 
bto  the  waters.  Only  a  few  human  beings  were 
risible ;  some  of  them  struggling  in  the  surviving 
flames;  others,  floating  dead  upon  the  rising 
waves;  and  one  or  two  perched,  like  himself, 
upon  high  platforms  and  pinnacles,  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  doom.  The  square  recently  so 
busy  and  crowded  is  now  a  lake.  The  altars  and 
their  bordens  have  disappeared.    Westward,  the 


fires  are  still  careering  over  the  other  three  cities ; 
aud  above  them  there  is  a  smoke  like  that  of  a 
furnace,  colored  into  the  hue  of  brimstone  by  the 
afternoon  sun.  There  is  discord,  as  well  as  deso- 
lation— a  discord  composed  of  subterranean  noises^ 
of  the  heaving  of  waves,  the  bickering  of  flames, 
the  crash  of  buildings  sinking,  and  a  lonely  human 
shriek  here  and  there,  which  attests  at  once  how 
few  remain  to  be  destroyed,  and  how  many  have 
perished.  The  smoke  of  Gomorrah  conceals  Zoar 
and  its  neighlM>ring  heights  from  view ;  but 
straining  his  eye  in  another  direction,  Gaphtorim 
perceives,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  little  group  of  four 
persons  pressing  up  the  hills  which  lie  toward 
Mamre,  and  asks,  with  a  sensation  of  envy  which 
withers  his  heart,  "  can  these  be  Melchisedec  and 
the  rest  saved  by  an  angel  from  fire  and  the  bitter 
waters,  and  hastening  toward  safety  ?  Hay  the 
curse  of  a  man  near  to  death  follow  their  steps ; 
yea,  let  Tirzah  herself  be  cursed,  with  her  bride- 
groom!" 

Hiiving  thus  vented  his  rage  at  the  fu^tives,  he 
turns  resolutely  round  to  wait  for  the  ghastly  issue 
which  was  before  himself.  The  afternoon  slopes 
slowly  down  the  west,  and  as  each  hour  passes,  ii 
sees  a  difference  in  the  tragic  page  which  was  now 
wide  opened  to  the  heavens.  Fiery  street  after 
fiery  street  goes  down  hissing  into  the  pitchy  sea; 
tower  and  temple  are  submerged,  till  at  last  the 
topmost  battlement  of  Oaphtorim's  house  alone 
rises  a  few  feet  above  the  waters.  The  sun  is  now 
setting,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  he  goes 
down  behind  the  smoke-darkened  mountains, 
Gaphtorim,  his  adorer,  stretching  out  his  arms,, 
and  crying,  "  0  Baal,  I  come  to  thee  and  to  mj 
father,^*  throws  himself  into  the  waves.  The 
darkness  of  night  comes  rushing  over  the  scenes 
and  hides  his  drowning  struggles.  The  waters 
rise  angrily  above  his  corpse  and  above  the  tower 
on  which  he  so  lately  stood,  and  the  latt  turmvor 
of  Sodom  has  been  engulpbed,  and  the  guilty  city 
has  become  a  weltering  sea  of  brine,  which  in  its 
everlasting  meanings  has  ever  since  been  pro- 
claiming 10  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  the  evil  of 
that  abominable  thing  God  hates,  aud  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  hatred  he  bears  to  it — the  extent  to 
which  human  wickedness  can  go,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  point  beyond  which  it  can  go  no  farther 
— ^the  madness  of  man,  and  the  justice  and  sever- 
ity, so  full  of  mercy,  of  the  great  God. 

Saved  from  the  flames,  Melchisedec,  Irad,  and 
Tirzah  returned  to  Salem.  The  lovers  were  soon 
after  wedded  by  the  priestly  hand  of  the  aged 
patriarch.  He,  after  a  season,  fell  asleep,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  just  and  benevolent  sove- 
reignty by  Irad,  who  faithfully  followed  his  steps. 
Happy  in  life,  and  not  divided  long  in  death,  were 
tho  gentle  pair.  But,  sitting  under  their  vine 
and  fig-tree  in  peace  and  safety,  their  thoughts 
not  unfrequently  reverted  to  the  strange  and 
fearful  circumstances  which  attended  their  first 
meeting,  and  more  than  once,  along  with  their 
children,  they  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  as  they 
walked  along  its  dreary  brink,  and  heard  its  waters 
speaking  to  themselves  with  the  sullen  rapture  of 
gratified  vengeance — ^in  low  and  thrilling  tones, 
they  told  them  this  tale  of  the  ''  Gities  of  the 
PUiin.** — lIogg*$  Irutruetor. 

Nt)TB— The  notion  that  Melchisedec  vnu  jthem,  is  one 
held  by  several  commeiitalon,  aud  it  seems  as  probal^ie 
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ae  any  other.  The  names  of  Caphtorini,  Mi.<raim.  Sec., 
are  all  real.and  coimeclf^  wiih  ihe  hi»iory  of  Ham's  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  iucidems,  too,  are  founded  ou  trudi- 
Uouury  story. 

■^•■»  •»■ 

TIME. 


(Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Fillicaja,  by  Mias  Agnes 

Strickland.) 

I  saw  a  mighty  river,  wild  and  vast, 

Whoso  rapid  waves  were  moments,  which  did 

glide 
Bq  swiftly  onward  in  their  silent  tide, 
That  ere  their  flight  was  noted,  they  were  past ; — 
A  river  that  to  Death's  darfc  shores  doth  fast 
€k)iiduct  all  living,  with  resistless  force ; 
And  though  unfelt,  pursues  its  noiseless  course, 
To  quench  all  fires  in  Lethe's  stream  at  last 
Its  current  with  creation's  birth  was  born, 
And  with  the  heavens  commenced  its  course 

sublime, 
In  days  and  months  still  hurrying  on  untured. 
Marking  its  flight,  I  inwardly  did  mourn, 
And  of  my  musing  thoughts  in  doubt  inquired, 
"  The  river's  name?" 

My  thoughts  responded—."  Time." 

FOREST  LIFE— THE   LOGGERS  OF  MAINE. 

In  England,  and  indeed  in  European  countries 
generally,  we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  what  fore(«t- 
Hle  is.  Yet  once  it  was  almost  the  only  kind  of  life 
hi  England  and  in  Europe.  Magnificent  old  forests 
covered  the  entire  land,  only  the  stunted  remains 
of  which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  as  at 
Sherwood,  New  Forest,  Epping,  and  Charnwood ; 
but  one  can  form  no  i'iea  of  the  old  forests  from 
these  petty  remnants  of  the  grand  primeval  woods. 
These  forests  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  across 
plants  and  swamps,  over  hill  and  dale,  covering 
the  mountains  to  their  summits.  Men  lived  then 
under  the  shade  of  forests, — the  only  roads  were 
the  forest  paths,— herds  of  swine  fed  upon  the 
acorns  which  dropped  from  the  boughs  of  the  oak- 
trees, — and  deer,  boars,  wild  bulls,  and  game  of 
all  Horts  roamed  at  large,  and  jiclded  a  ready  store 
of  food  to  the  thinly  scattered  denizens  of  the 
forest.  In  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soil 
->  as  the  use  of  cereal  grains  extended  with  the 
advancement  of  civiliisation  — the  forests  have 
gradually  been  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the 
plougli ,  or  the  timber  has  been  used  by  the  in- 
crciiding  population  for  the  purposes  of  fuel ;  and 
the  wild  deer,  boars,  bull.<«,  and  wolves,  have  been 
eitirpated^  to  give  place  to  tamer  breeds  of  ani- 
mals,— such  as  the  farmer  can  turn  to  profitable 
accotint. 

To  form  an  idea  of  primitive  forest-life,  we  must 
go  to  the  unreclaimed  forests  of  North  America — 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,' and  the  Canadas,  where 

The  raurmaring  pines  and  the  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  mods,  and  ui  garments  green,  indistinct  m 

llip  («iii?ht. 
Stand  like  D.-uids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Siaiid  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their 

I;qsoiu<. 


Mr.  Springer,  an  American  writer,  has  given  ua 
a  graphic  account  of  the  adventurous  life  still  led 
by  immbers  of  men  in  the  great  old  forests  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.*     There,  a  numerous 
class  of  men  live,  year  by  year,  engaged  in  a  life 
of  toil,  adventure,  and  danger — they  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Lumber-men,  or  Loggers. 
Their  business  is,  to  search  out  the  finest  untber 
of  the  forest,  fell  it,  drag  it  to  the  rivers  side,  and 
float  it  down  into  the  bays  along  the  coast,  from 
whence  it  is  shipped  off  to  American  or  British 
markets.     The  trees  there  are  of  all  sorts — elm, 
birch,  maple,  beech,  chesnut,  oak,  ash,  poplar, 
hemlock,  pine  and  hickory,  all  furnishing  speci- 
mens of  gigantic  magnitude,  are,  liowever,  the 
trees  most  frequently  met  with.     The  white  pine 
may  well  be  denontinatcd  the  monarch  of  the 
American  forests,  growing  to  an  almost  incredible 
size.     **I  have  worked,'"  says  Mr.  Springer,  "in 
the  forests  among  this  timber  several  years,  have 
cut  many  hundreds  of  trees,  and  seen  many  thou- 
sands, but  have  never  found  one  larger  than  the 
one  I  felled  on  a  little  stream  which  emptied  into 
JVcksou  Lake,   n«?ar  the   head   of  Backahcgan 
stream,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine.     This  was  a 
^'-Pumpkin"  Pine;  its  trunk  was  as  straight  and 
handsomely  grown  as  a  moulded  candle,  and  mea- 
sured six  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
without  the  aid  of  spur  roots.     It  was  about  nine 
rods  in  length,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  teet, 
about  sixty-five  feet  of  which  was  free  of  limbs, 
and  retained  its  diameter  remarkably  well.    I  was 
employed  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  felling 
it.     The  afternoon  was  beautiful ;  everything  was 
calm,  and  to  me  the  circumstances  were  deeply 
interesting.     After  chopping  an  hour  or  so,  the 
mighty  giant,  the  growth  of  centuries,  which  had 
withstooil  the  hurricane,  and  raised  itself  in  pee^ 
less  majesty  above  all  around,  began  to  tremble 
under  the  strokes  of  a  mere  insect,  as  I  might 
appear  in  comparison  with  it.    My  heart  palpitated 
as  I  occasionally  raised  my  eye  to  its  pinnacle,  to 
catch  the  first  indications  of  its  fall.     It  came 
down  atlength  with  a  crash  which  seemed  to  shake 
a  hundred  acres,  while  the  loud  echo  rang  through 
the  forest,  dying  away  among  the  distant  hills.  It 
had  a  hollow  in  the  butt  about  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
and  the  surface  of  the  stump  was  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  allow  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  stand  upon  it 
It  made  five  logs,  and  loaded  a  six-ox  team  three 
times.     The  butt  log  was  so  large  that  the  stream 
did  not  float  it  in  the  spring ;  and  when  the  drire 
was  taken  down,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
behind,  much  to  our  regret  and  loss.*'    Think  of 
a  forest  of  gigantic  trees  of  this  description  extend- 
ing over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  (     Such  are 
the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.    The 
pines,  which  usually  grow  in  clumps,  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy  of  the  forest, — the  rest  of 
the  trees  making  up  the  populace.     The  pine  is 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  the  trees," 
being  used  in  all  kinds  of  house  architecture,  and 
very  extensively  in  ship-building;  anditfumisfaes 
a  large  amount  of  employment  to  lumber-men, 
mill-men,  rafters,  coasters,  truckmen,  merchants, 
and  mechanics  of  all  sorts.    An  idea  of  the  extent 


*  Forest  Uf%  anA  For§8t  IVefS;  comprisins  winter  camp 
h(e  among  the  hoggcTB^  and  wild-'Wood  aaventore,  fcc* 
By  John  8.  Spriarer. 
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of  the  timber-trade  in  Maine,  may  be  formed  from 
the  faet  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men  are 
engaged  in  lambering  on  the  Penobscot  alone. 

The  great  pine  tracks  arc  usually  in  the  con- 
Tenient  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  from  whence 
the  transport  of  the  timber  to  the  ocean  is  com- 
paratively easy.    The  labors  of  tl^e  lumbermen, 
during  fifty  or  more  years,  have  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  pine-woods,  and  doubtless  the  pine  is 
ultimately  doomed,  by  the  avarice  and  enterprise 
of  the  white  man,  gradually  to  disappear  from  the 
borders  of  civilization,  as  have  the  aborigines  of 
the  country  before  the  onward  march  of  the  Saxon 
race.    Already  have  these  magnificent  trees  been 
80  cleared  away  by  the  woodman's  axe,  that  the 
pine  is  now  driven  far  back  into  the  interior  wilder- 
ness.   Hence,  in  order  to  discover  the  locality  of 
the  remaining  pine  communities,  exploring  expe- 
ditions are  made,  usually  during  the  autumn,  into 
wild  and  unknown  forest  regions.     Sometimes  the 
exploration  is  made  during  the  winter,  and  then 
the  labor  of  the  timber-hunters  is  both  arduous 
and  dangerous.     They  start  on  board  a  skiff  or 
a  batteau,  with  provisions,  axes,  guns  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  thus  voyage  some  hundreds  of  miles 
into  the  interior,  carrying  the  skiff  on  their  shoul- 
ders across  the  land  where  the  rapids  of  the  river 
are  too  severe  to  be  ascended  by  the  use  of  oars 
or  poles.    They  sleep  in  the  open  air  at  nights, 
taming  the  boat   bottom  upwards,  -and  taking 
shelter  under  it,  if  rain  should  fall.     Occasionally 
thev  are  scared  by  the  scream  of  the  owl,  or  the 
tramping  of  deer,  or  what  is  more  alarming  than 
all,  by  the  approach  of  a  black  bear,  dangerous 
adrentures  with  which  are  very  frequent  in  the 
deep  forests.  * 

Arrived  at  some  favoral^lespot,  one  of  the  party 
ascends  the  highest  tree,—- generally  the  spmce 
fir,  which  is  easily  climbed.  But  when  a  still  lof- 
tier look  out  is  wanted,  a  spruce  fir  is  felled  and 
kid  against  the  trunk  of  some  lofty  pine,  up  which 
the  explorer  clambers  until  he  reaches  the  sum- 
zoit,  and  is  enabled  to  survey  the  vast  extent  of 
forest  around.  From  such  a  tree-top,  like  a  mari- 
ner at  the  mast  head  upon  the  look-out  for  whales, 
(for  indeed  the  pine  is  the  whale  of  the  forest,)  large 
''clamps"  and  "  veins"  of  pine  are  discovered, 
vho:)c  towering  tops  may  be  seen  for  miles  around. 
Such  views  fill  the  bosom  of  the  timber-hunter 
with  intense  interest.  They  are  the  object  of  his 
search,  his  treasure — his  El  Dorado, — and  they 
are  behifld  with  peculiar  and  thrilling  emotions. 
To  detail  the  process  more  minutely,  we  should 
ob«ierve  that  the  maa  in  the  tree-top  points  out 
the  direction  in  which  the  pines  are  seen,  when  a 
man  at  the  base  marks  the  direction,  indicated  by 
a  compass  which  he  holds  in  his  hand, — the  com- 
pass being  quite  as  necessary  in  the  wilderness  as 
oa  ihe  pathless  ocean.  When  the  **  clump  "  has 
been  fairly  made  out,  the  explorers  retrace  their 
step4,  blading  or  notching  the  trees,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  return  easily  to  the  place ;  and  then 
they  return  home,  to  await  the  spring  season, 
when  feQing,  rolling,  and  raftixig  commence  with 
groat  vivacity.  Permits  are,  however,  first  ob- 
tained from  the  State,  or  fii^m  the  proprietors, 
before  the  loggers  begin  their  operations — the 
price  paid  varying  from  one  to  eight  dollars  per 
tflouaand  feet  of  timber,  cut  down  and  taken  away. 
The    price  varicfl  according  to  the  quality  of 


the  timber,  and  its  convenient  locution  to  the 
stream  or  lake  on  which  it  is  floated  away  to 
market.  A  necessary  preliminary  of  the  log- 
gers is  the  putting  up,  in  the  autumn,  of  large 
quantities  of  meadow  hay,  for  the  foddering  of  the 
teams  of  cuttle  required  to  drag  the  timber  to  the 
water.  During  this  work,  the  lumbermen  are 
pestered  by  myriads  of  bloodthirsty  flies — mos- 
quitoes and  midges  being  the  most  furious  and 
untiring  in  their  attacks.  But  more  «tirring  ad- 
ventures are  occasionally  encountered,  of  which 
we  take  the  following  instance  :— * 

**  NotwithsUmding  the  labor  and  atmoyanccs  of 
meadow  life,  there  are  pastimes  and  adventures 
to  be  met  with.  A  shot  now  and  then  at  some 
stray  deer  who  may  chance  to  stroll  upon  the 
meadow  to  gnizc ;  the  hooking  of  beautiful  trout, 
pickerel,  and  other  delicious  pan-fish,  afford  agree- 
able relief  from  ennui ;  while  the  sports  of  the  fo- 
rest and  the  brook  afford  most  agreeable  changes 
of  diet.  Here,  also,  very  frequently,  are  skir- 
mishes had  with  the  common  black  bear.  If 
Bruin  is  not  intentionally  pugnacious,  he  is  really 
meddlesome ;  nay,  more,  a  downright  trespasser 
— a  regular  thief, — anoutand-out  "no-govern- 
ment" animal ;  who,  though  neither  profane  nor 
yet  immoral,  still,  without  apostolical  piety,  would 
have  "all  things  common."  These  peculiar  traits 
of  character  secure  to  him  the  especial  attention 
of  mankind,  and  ever  make  him  an  object  of 
attack.  Though  formidable  as  an  enemy,  it  is 
hard  to  allow  him  to  pass,  even  if  he  be  civilly  in- 
clined, without  direct  aa^iult.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  two  men  were  crossing  a  small 
lake  in  a  skiff,  on  their  return  from  the  mea- 
dows, where  they  had  been  putting  up  hay, 
they  discovered  a  bear  swinmiing  from  a  point 
of  land  for  the  opposite  shore.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  temptation  silenced  prudential  remon- 
strances; so,  changing  their  course,  they  gave 
chase.  The  craft  being  light,  they  gained  fast 
upon  the  bear,  who  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  gain  the  shore.  But  finding  himself  an  un- 
equal match  in  the  race,  he  turned  upon  his  pur- 
suers and  swam  to  meet  them.  One  of  tlie  men, 
a  short,  thick-set,  dare-devil  sort  of  a  fellow,  seized 
an  axe,  and  the  moment  the  bear  came  up,  in- 
flicted a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  seemed  to 
make  but  a  slight  impression.  Before  a  second 
could  be  repeated,  the  bear  clambt'red  into  the 
boat ;  he  instantly  grappled  with  the  man  who 
struck  him,  firmly  setting  his  teeth  in  the  man*g 
thigh ;  then,  settling  buck  upon  his  haunches,  he 
raised  his  victim  in  the  air,  and  shook  him  as  a 
dog  would  a  woodchunk.  The  man  at  the  helm 
stood  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  without  know- 
ing how  to  act,  and  fearing  that  the  bear  might 
spring  overboard  and  drown  his  companion  ;  but 
recollecting  the  effect  of  a  blow  upon  the  cud  of 
a  bear's  snout,  he  struck  him  with  a  short  setting- 
pole.  The  bear  dropped  his  victim  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  rallied,  but  fell  overboard,  and  swam 
again  for  the  shore.  The  man  bled  freely  from 
the  bite,  and  as  the  wound  proved  too  serious  to 
allow  a  renewal  of  the  encounter,  they  made  for 
the  shore.  Medical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  man 
recovered.  But  on'e  thing  saved  him  from  being 
upset ;  the  water  proved  sufilciently  shoal  to  admit 
of^the  bear's  getting  bottom,  from  which  he  sprang 
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into  the  boat.  Had  the  water  been  deep,  the 
boat  must  inevitably  hare  been  upset,  in  which 
•aae  the  consequences  might  have  been  more 
•erious.'* 

A  lumbering  camp  is  a  busy  scene.  A  log- 
house,  for  the  shelter  of  the  men  and  the  cattle, 
is  hastily  knocked  together ;  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  long  booth  or  shed  of  the  roughest  de- 
flcription,  covered  with  shingles  and  fir-branches. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  three  compartments— 
kitchen,  **  dining-room,"  and  sleeping  apartment, 
the  bedsteads  of  which  consist  of  mother  earth, 
strewn  with  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar-boughs. 
When  the  occupants  **  turn  in "  for  the  night, 
they  merely  throw  off  their  outer  garments,  and 
they  sleep  there  more  soundly  than  many  princes 
on  their  beds  of  down.  The  interior  of  the 
shanty,  on  wintry  nights,  is  often  a  scene  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  many  long  yams  about  adventures 
with  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  catamounts,  are 
•pun  for  the  benefit  of  the  listeners.  Songs  are 
iung;  and  many  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  is 
blown — for  smoking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  neces- 
gary  qualifications  of  a  logger.  The  days  are 
epent  in  hard  labour — in  fulling,  sawing,  barking, 
chopping,  rolling,  and  dragging  the  logs  towards 
the  river.  The  teamster  is  one  of  the  hardest 
worked  of  the  lot,  and  his  care  for  the  cattle  is 
unceasing — the  success  of  the  whole  party  de- 
pending greatly  on  his  efficiency.  We  need  not 
describe  the  detail  of  the  logging  operations — 
they  may  easily  be  imagineuT  The  trees  are 
•elected,  felled,  chopped,  barked,  rolled,  and 
dragged,  during  a  period  of  three  months.  Then 
the  camp  is  broken  up,  the  logs  are  clamped 
together  into  rafts,  and  the  exciting  and  danger- 
ous work  of  river-driving  begins.  The  rafts  float 
4iii,  each  superintended  by  a  driver,  and  all  is 
)pliuu  sailing  enough,  until  a  rapid  has  to  be  **  shot,'* 

•  orii  narrow  to  be  passed.  Then  the  logs  are  apt 
lo^et  jammad  together  between  the  rocks,  and 
the  driver  has  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
serve his  raft,  and,  what  he  values  at  less  rate,  his 
own  life.  Si'mctimes  days  and  weeks  pass  before 
a  **  jam  "  can  be  cleared — the  drivers  occasionally 
requiring  to  be  suspended  by  ropes  from  the 
neighbourin/j:  precipices  to  the  spot  where  a  breach 
is  to  be  mude,  which  is  always  selected  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  jam.  The  point  may  be  treach- 
erous, and  yield  to  a  feeble  touch,  or  it  may  re- 
quire much  strength  to  move  it.    In  the  latter 

•  case,  the  operator  fastens  a  long  rope  to  a  log,  the 
end  of  which  Is  taken  down  stream  by  a  portion 
of  the  crew,  who  are  to  give  a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull  when  all  is  ready.  He  then  com- 
mences prying  while  they  are  pulling.  If  the  jam 
•tarts,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  if  there  be  even  an  in- 
dication of  its  starting,  he  is  drawn  suddenly  up 
by  those  stationed  above ;  and  in  their  excite- 
ment and  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  this  is 
frequently  done  with  such  haste  as  to  subject  him 
to  bruises  and  scratches  upon  the  sharp-pointed 
bushes  or  ledges  in  the  way.  It  may  be  thought 
best  to  cut  oft'  the  key-log,  or  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  principal  barrier.  Accordingly,  the  man  is 
let  down  the  jam,  and  as  the  place  to  be  operated 
upon  may,  in  some  cases,  be  a  little  removed  from 
the  shore,  he  either  walks  to  the  place  with  the 
rope  attached  to  his  body,  or,  untying  it,  leaves 
it  where  ho  can  readily  grasp  it  in  time  to  be 


drawn  from  bis  perilous  position.  Oflen,  where 
the  pressure  is  direct,  a  few  blows  only  are  given 
with  the  axe,  when  the  log  snaps  in  an  instant, 
with  aloud  report,  followed  suddenly  by  the  violent 
motion  of  the  **jam,*^  and  ere  our  bold  river- 
driver  is  jerked  half-way  to  the  top  of  the  cliif, 
scores  of  logs,  in  wildest  confusion,  rush  beneath 
his  feet,  while  he  yet  dangles  in  the  air,  above  the 
rushing,  tumbling  mass.  If  that  rope,  on  which 
life  and  hope  thus  hang  suspended,  should  part, 
worn  by  the  sharp  point  of  some  juttuig  rock, 
death,  certain  and  quick,  would  be  inevitable. 
The  deafening  noise,  when  such  a  jam  breaks, 
produced  by  the  concussion  of  moving  logs  whirled 
about  like  mere  straws,  the  crash  and  breaking  of 
some  of  the  largest,  which  part  apparently  u 
easily  as  a  reed  that  is  severed,  together  witli  the 
roar  of  waters,  may  be  heard  for  miles ;  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  river- 
drivers  on  such  occasions — jumping,  hurraing, 
and  yelling,  with  joyous  excitem  ent.  Such  scenes 
are  frequent  on  most  rivers  where  lumber  it 
driven. 

At  length  the  logs  float  into  the  broad  stream, 
and  reach  the  port  where  the  timber  is  sold.  But 
too  often  the  logger  wastes,  in  reckless  dissipa- 
tion, the  fruits  of  his  previous  six  months*  dangeit 
and  labours. — £Uza  Cook^B  Journal. 
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In  the  odd  medley  of  names  of  the  members  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons  may  be  found : — 

Two  Kinl^s,  with  Hope,  and  Power  ATourt, 
With  Manners,  Bland,  and  Bright; 

A  Moody,  Jermyn,  Hastie,  Scott, 
A  Marshall,  Duke,  and  Knight. 

An  Abel  Smith,  a  Turner,  Prime, 

A  Potter,  and  a  Fuller ; 
A  Taylor,  Collier,  forester, 

Two  Carters,  and  a  Miller. 

A  Parrot,  Peacock,  and  a  Coote, 

A  Martin,  Dawes,  and  Cocks; 
A  Roebuck,  Bruen,  and  a  Hogg, 

A  Mare  that's  Bwift,  a  Fox. 

Rich,  Bankes,  with  Goold,  and  Wood,  and  Clay, 

With  Massey,  Cotton,  Mills ; 
Two  Chambers,  Barnes,  Burroughs,  Wells, 

Dunne,  Moores,  and  Brookes,  and  Hills. 

A  Booth,  a  Barrow,  and  a  Crooke, 

A  Patten,  Pugh,  and  Bass ; 
A  Buck,  a  Talbot,  and  a  Heard, 

A  Cowper,  and  Dund-as. 

A  Parker  has  a  Heathcote  reared, 

A  Gardner  builds  a  Hutt ; 
A  Goodman  walks  Long  Miles  to  vote, 

For  honest  Edward  Strutt 

Members  there  are  of  eyery  Tynte, 
Whiteside,  Greenall,  and  Green; 

With  Blackett,  Greenhill,  Browns,  and  DnnM; 
No  Greys  are  to  be  seen. 

South  Durham  elevates  her  Vane, 

Carnarvon  hoists  a  Pennant ; 
East  Norfolk  has  a  Woodhouse  raised| 

Lisburn  provides  a  Tennenk 
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East  Somerset  a  KnatchbuU  sends, 

South  Devonshire  a  Buller ; 
West  Norfolk  likes  a  Bagge  that's  full, 

Eisfe  Sassex  one  that's  Fuller. 

The  North  is  charmed  bj  Oxfordshire, 

By  Winchester  the  East ; 
A  Sotheron  aspect  Wilts  prefer?, 

Denbigh  secures  the  West. 

A  Freestun,  Kirk,  with  Bell,  and  Yane, 

A  Freshfield,  Baring,  Rice ; 
A  Carrie-powder,  Lemon,  Peel, 

Coles  at  a  free-trade  Price. 

A  Butler  in  his  master's  Hall, 

Invites  a  friend  and  Guest ; 
Two  Butts  of  New-Port,  just  come  in, 

To  open,  try,  and  taste. 

A  Lincoln  Trollope,  with  a  child, 
Beau-mont,  and  one  Camp-bell, 

Grace  from  Roscommon  has  arrived-— 
From  Devonport,  Tuff-Nell. 

A  Morrice  dance  and  Somerset, 
French,  Foley,  and  Lowe  plays  ; 

A  Mundy  in  the  month  of  March, 
With  East  wind  and  a  Hayes! 

There's  Knightly  Jocelyn  in  the  House, 

And  Deedes  of  dark  intent ; 
Though  Jones  declares  and  Johnston  swears. 

No-el  nor  harm  is  meant. 

The  Honse  is  well  defended  by 
The  Thicknesse  of  its  Wall ; 
Within  it  has  reliance  on 

Its  Armstrong  and  its  Maule. 
• 
Disraeli,  with  his  Winnington, 

Contrives  ten  seats  to  Wynn, 
And  some  few  odd  fish  have  been  caught, 

But  neither  Roche  nor  Phinn. 

Reverses  sore  the  Whigs  have  met 
In  Buxtons,  Greens,  and  Greys, 

In  Stewarts,  Pagets,  Ebringtons ; 
But  all  dogs  £otve  their  days. 

A  fearless  Horsman  has  been  thrown, 

A  Tory  HorsfiUl  mounted ; 
But  Derby  chickens  ere  theyVe  hatched. 

Had  better  not  be  counted. 

Wyse  men  of  Marylebone  elect, 

Brave  Hall  and  noble  Stuart, 
Whilst  dolts  at  Liverpool  reject 

A  Cardwell  and  a  EwarL 

We've  lost  a  Barron,  Clerk,  and  Oraig, 
A  Spearman,  Young,  and  Wyld, 

A  Palmer,  Perfect,  Birch,  and  Coke ; 
Their  Best  Hopes  are  beguiled. 

A  dozen  railway  potentates 

Have  managed  seats  to  gain, 
Resolted  a  foul  monopoly 

In  traffic  to  maintain. 

To  crown  this  medley ,*8ad  and  strange, 

A  host  of  Lords  are  sent, 
As  if  our  House  were  not  enough 

To  Bate  their  Lordly  bent. 


Protection's  dead,  its  grave  is  dug, 

The  House  provides  a  Coffin ; 
A  Packe  of  Fellowes,  Young,  and  Hale, 

Rise  up,  and  Rushout,  Laffan. 

GSOROI  WSBSTIB. 
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THE  INDIAN  CATAMOUNT. 

The  Wild  Cat  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
brutes  which  haunts  the  American  forests.  It 
is  rarely  met  with,  but  when  encountered  » 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  jaguar  or  a  bear 
with  cub&     It  is  popularly  and  8igniflcant1j 
called  *^  Indian  Devil."    The  Indians  them- 
selves regard  it  with  immense  horror,  and  it 
is  the  only  animal  which  roams  the  wilds  of 
which  they  stand  in  dread.    Speak  to  the  red 
man  of  the  moose,  the  bear,  or  the  wolf,  and 
he  is  ready  to  encounter  them  ;  but  name  the 
object  of  his  dread,  and  he  will  significantly 
shake  his  head,  muttering,  '*  he  a!!  one  debbil.** 
Mr.  Springer,  in  his  Fare8t  Life^  gives  tho 
following  account  of  an  encounter  with  tho 
ferocious  catamount    An  individual,  of  the 
name  of  Smith  jras  on  his  way  to  join  a  crew 
engaged  in  timber-hunting  in  the  woods  ex- 
tending on  the  Arromucto,  and  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  place  of  encampment,  when  he 
fell  in  with  one  of  the  animals  in  question. 
"  There  was  no  chance  for  retreat^  neither  had 
ho  time  for  reflection  on  the  best  method  of 
defence  or  escape ;  as  he  had  no  arms,  or  other 
weapons  of  defence,  the  first  impulse  in  thU 
truly  fearful  position,  unfortunately  perhaps^ 
was  to  spring  into  a  small  tree  hard  by ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  ascended  his  length,  when  the 
desperate  creature,  probably   rendered   still 
more  fierce  by  the  promptings  of  hunger, 
sprang  upon  and  seized  him  by  ihe  heel. 
Smith,  however,  after  having  his  foot  badly 
bitten,  disengaged  it  from  the  shoe,  which  was 
firmly  clutched  in  the  creature's  teeth,  and  lei 
him  drop.    The  moment  he  was  disengaged. 
Smith  sprang  for  a  more  secure  position,  and 
the  animal  at  the  same  time  leaped  to  another 
large  tree,  about  ten  feet  distant,  up  which  ho 
ascended  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  his 
victim,  from  which  he  threw  himself  upon  him, 
firmly  fixing  his  teeth  in  the  calf  of  bis  leg. 
Hanging  suspended  thus  until  the  flesh,  in* 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight,  gave  way, 
he  dropped  again  to  the  ground,  carrying  s 
portion  of  flesh  in  his  mouth.  Having  greedily 
devoured  this  morsel,  h^  bounded  again  up 
the  opposite  tree,  and  from  thence  upon  Smit!^ 
in  this  manner  renewing  his  attacks,  and  tear- 
ing away  the  flesh  in  mouthfuls  from  his  legs. 
During  this  agonizing  operation  Smith  con- 
trived to  cut  a  limb  from  the  tree,  to  which 
ho  managed  to  bind  his  jack-knife,  with  whick 
he  could  now  assail  his  enemy  at  every  leap ; 
he  succeeded  thus  in  wounding  him  so  badly 
that  at  length  his  attacks  were  discontinued, 
and  he  finally  disappeared  in  the  dense  fore«H. 
Durmg  the  encounter,  Smith  had  exerted  hb 
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voice  to  the  utmost  to  alarm  the  crew,  who 
he  hoped  nr<j;ht  be  within  hail ;  he  was  heard, 
and  ill  a  shoit  time  several  of  the  crew  reached 
the  place,  but  not  in  tune  to  save  him  from 
the  fearful  encounter.  His  parinenls  were  not 
only  rent  f.imihim,  but  the  flesh  literally  torn 
from  his  U  j>,n,  exposing  even  the  bone  and 
sinews.  It  was  with  the  jjjreatest  difficulty  he 
made  the  descent  of  tlie  tree;  exhausted 
through  los<  of  blood,  and  overcome  by  fright 
and  exertion,  ho  sank  upon  the  ground,  and 
immediately  fainted,  but  the  application  of 
rum  restore  I  him  to  consciousness.  Preparing 
a  litter  from  poles  and  boughs,  they  conveyed 
him  to  the  camp,  washed  and  dressed  his 
wounds  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed  him  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  where  medical  aid  was 
secured.  After  a  p'Otracted  period  of  con- 
finement he  gradually  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  tlkotigh  still  carrj'ing  terrible  scars, 
and  sustaining  irreparable  injury.  Such  des- 
perate encounters  are,  however,  of  rare  oc- 
currence, tl.ough  collisions  less  sanrruir  ary  are 
not  unfi'Cfj'it'nt." — Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 

FOREST  GLEANINGS. 

'       KO.  VI. 
"  A  few  leaves  gathered  by  the  wmy-side.*' 
RAMBLINGS  BT  THE  RIVER. 

I  REMEMBER  being  particularly  struck  during  my 
first  journey  tlirough  the  bush,  by  the  deep,  and 
to  me,  soleiun  silence  that  reigned  unbroken,  save 
by  the  tapping  of  a  wood-pecker,  the  sharp 
acolding  noti*  of  the  squirrel,  or  the  falling  of  some 
little  branch  when  stirred  bv  the  breeze  which  was 
heard  raoaiii  g  or  sighing  in  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
pi  lies  above  us,  but  wiw  scarcely  felt  in  these 
dense  woo<U  through  which  our  road  lay.  For 
milea  and  ntiic>!«,  not  a  clearing  was  seen  to  break 
the  lonely  ^^  :iy,  and  let  in  a  glimpse  of  light  and 
air.  Once  n.  v  eye  was  gladdened  by  the  bright  and 
gorgeous  fl;i..'.i  of  the  summer  red-bird,  the  tanager, 
as  it  darte.l  across  the  path  and  disappeared 
.among  the  r'liining  beech  trees.  Accustomed 
only  to  the  s  »!)er  plumage  of  our  British  songsters, 
I  marvelled  at  the  glorious  color  of  this  lovely 
gem  of  the  I'tpest,  and  watched  till  my  eyes  were 
weary  for  another  such  beautiful  vision,  but 
wiitched  in  \  ain,  for  shy  and  solitary, these  lovely 
birds  seek  i'lc  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  and 
even  there  a.c  not  often  seen.  All  day  long  we 
journeyed  o:  ( Iirough  that  deep,  still,  forest  gloom, 
and  night  fouul  us  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,*  just 
where  it  naiows  between  two  rounding  shores 
and  sweeps  past  the  little  headland  with  eddying 


swiftnesB,  till  it  again  for  a  brief  space  eipands 
into  a  mimic  lake,  then  hurrying  on,  passes  two 
pretty  wooded  islands  and  dashes  down  steep, 
broken  ledges  of  rocks,  coiling  and  foaming  in 
white  crested  breakers. 

The  hoarse,  never-ceasing  munrur,  which  for 
ages  and  ages  has  broken  the  silence  of  these 
solitudes  nnheard  and  unheeded,  save  by  the 
Indian  hunter,  first  met  my  ears  at  thetemiinaUon 
of  my  first  journey  through  the  wilderness,  at 
nightfall,  as  1  sat  watching  the  Uttle  bark  canoe, 
with  its  pine  torch  dancing  on  the  surface  of  the 
rapids,  that  my  good  brother  was  paddling  acroes 
the  lake  to  ferry  us  over  to  his  forest  home. 

He  had  but  just  broken  the  bush  in  that  location, 
and  all  was  wild,  and  rough,  and  rude ;  but  un- 
bounded kindness  went  far  to  make  the  rough 
places     smooth    to    the    home-sick    unmitiated 


emigrants. 


*  Katchawiii.ook,  oue  of^he],cxpall8ionB  of  Uic  Otonabee 
river. 


Uow  many  things  that  then  seemed  new  and 
strange,  and  incomprehensible  in  the  economy  of 
a  Canadian  settlers  household ;  have  since  become 
familiar  and  expedient.  How  many  a  time  in 
after  years  did  I  recall  to  mind  my  dear  good  gistc^ 
in-law*8  ofl  repeated  words — "  Wait  till  you  hare 
been  in  Canada  a  few  vears,  and  then  vou  will 
better  understand  the  difficulties  of  a  bush  settler*B 
life." 

Perhaps,  among  the  trials  of  the  farmer  there  if 
none  more  trying  to  his  patience,  and  often  to  his 
pocket,  than  receiving  relations  and  friends  from 
the  Old  Country  into  their  houses.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  a  great  amount  of  disappointment, 
regret,  and  disgust  to  be  overcome ;  and  generally, 
this  ill-humour  is  unjustly  and  ungraciously  vented 
in  the  presence  of  the  friends  whose  hospitality 
they  are  sharing.  On  the  other  h<nd,  the  morU- 
fied  host  and  hostess  are  inclined  to  tax  their 
guests  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  their  feelings 
and  convenience,  and  think  while  they  eat  of  their 
hardly  earned  bread,  and  fill  the  limited  space  of 
their. little  dwelling,  it  is  not  grateful  to  repay 
them  only  with  discontent  and  useless  repining* 
Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

In  a  former  number  I  pointed  out  the  evil  of 
such  selfish  conduct.  Let  no  one  take  undue 
advantage  of  generous  hospitality,  but  during  an 
unavoidable  sojourn  with  friends,  let  each  strive  to 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  lighten 
the  burden.  There  is  always  needle- work  that 
females  can  assit^t  in  teaching  the  young  children, 
and  many  light  household  matters  that  may  spare 
the  weary  wife  or  mother  an  extra  hour  of  fatigue, 
while  the  men  can  help  in  the  work  that  i»  going 
on  in  the  clearmg :  it  is  not  woU  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness. 
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During  my  sojourn  at  my  brother**,  after  render- 
ing any  help  that  was  required  at  my  bands,  and 
my  labors  I  confess  were  very  light,  and  probably 
Dot  rerr  efficient,   I   had  still  much  leisure  time 
at  mr  command.    Remote  from  anv  habitation — 
for  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  liis  clearing 
formed  the  furthest  line  of  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship^tbere   was  little  opportunity  for  visiting. 
The  mighty  forest  girded  in  the  few   acres  of 
cleared  ground  on  three  sides,  while  in  front  it 
was  bounded  and   divided    from   the    opposite 
township  by  the  waters  of  the  larger  and  lesser 
Katcbawanook :   the  Indian  name  signifying  al- 
ternate rapid,  and  still  waters. 

With  few  inducements  to  walk,  as  regarded  my 
social  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  thrown 
upon  the  few  resources  that  remained  open  to  me, 
and  these  I  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  natural 
fbaturea  of  the  soil.  Whatever  I  beheld  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it  to  my  attention ; 
every  plant  however  lowly,  became  an  object  of 
interest 

Tiie  season  of  flowers,  with  the  exception  of 


cranberry,*  which,  stewed  with  maple  sugar,oflen 
formed  an  addition  to  our  evening  meal. 

Into  the  dark  angled  recesses  of  the  forest  I 
dared  not  venture  unattended,  unless  it  were  just 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  for 
the  soke  of  some  new  fern  or  flower  that  I  coveted. 

One  of  my  walks  was  along  the  irregular  and 
winding  banks  of  a  small  creek  that  flowed  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  house;  to  trace  its  wanderings 
through  the  cedars  that  fnnged  its  banks — to  mark 
the  shrubs  and  vegetables,  the  mosses  and  flowers 
that  clothed  its  sides — to  watch  its  eddies  and 
tiny  rapids — to  listen  to  its  murmurings  and  to 
drink  its  pure  cold  waters — was  one  of  my  amuse- 
ments. 

Another  of  my  favorite  rambles  was  along  the 
river  shore  :  the  autumnal  rains  had  not  then  fallen 
to  swell  its  currents.  The  long  dry  ardent 
summer  of  1832,  had  left  the  limestone  bed  of  the 
Otonabee  dry  for  many  yards  along  its  edge,  so 
that  I  could  walk  on  the  smooth  surface  as  on  a 
pavement.  This  pavement  was  composed  of  num- 
erous strata  of  limestone,  each  stratum  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth,  every  layer  was  distinctly 
fiome  few  autumnal  ones,  was  over;  but  while   marked.  Between  the  fissures  were  seedling  roses 


roaming  over  the  new  clearing,  threading  my  way 
among  stumps  and  unbumed  log-heaps,  I  some* 
times  found  plants  that  were  totally  new  to  me, 
with  bright  and  tempting  berries  that  I  forbore  to 
taste  till  I  had  shewn  them  to  my  brother,  and 
from  him  learned  their  name  and  quality.  Among 
these  were  the  bright  crimson  berries  of  the 
strawberry  blite,  or  Indian  strawberry,  the  leaves 
of  which  I  afterwards  boiled  as  a  vegetable.  That 
elegant  little  trailing  plant  Mitchella  repens,  some- 
tin&s  called  partridge-berry  and  also  twin -berry  i 


and  vines,  ferns  and  various  small  plants ;  the 
exuviae  of  water  insects  with  shells  and  other 
matter,lay  bleaching  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones. 
It  was  for  want  of  other  objects  of  interest  that 
ray  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  my  adopted  country,  books  I  had 
none  to  assist  me,  all  I  could  do  was  to  note  facts, 
ask  questions,  and  store  up  any  information  that 
I  chanced  to  obtain.  Thus  did  I  early  become  a 
forest  gleaner. 

How  many  solitary  hours  have  I  passed  upon 


from  the  scarlet  fruit  having  the  appearance  of  the  river  bank,  gazing  with  unwearied  eyes  upon 
bein^  doable.  The  delicate  fragrant  jessamine- 1  ^^  g^gp  moving  waters,  hurryhig  along' its  dark 
riiaped  flower,  that  tenuinates  the   long  flexile  i  b^j^  foaming,  leaping,  dashii.g  downwards,  now 


leafy  branch,  was  not  then  in  flower;  the  fruit  has 
a  mealy,  spicy  taste  and  is  very  pretty,  resembling 
the  light  bright  scarlet  of  the  holly-berry  in  its 
color. 

In  damp  mossy  spots  I  found  the  gay  berries 
of  the  dwarf  cornel*  the  herbaceous  species ;  there 
also  was  the  trailing  arbutusf  with  its  shining 
laurel-like  leaves  and  scarlet  fruit :  and  nearer  to 
the  lake  on  the  low  swampy  shore  grew  the  blue- 
berriedj  and  the  white  dogwood  with  wild  grapes 
(frost  grapes  {)  that  hung  in  tempting  profusion 
hi^h  among  the  bushes,  mixing  its  purple  fruit 
with  the  transparent  clusters  of  the  high  bush 


*  rnrnn*  ranadenMJft.  low  mnnd.  dwarf  dogwood, 
t  Uva  orsi.  Iirnr-herrr.  Ktuiiikiutuck. 

♦  ('Oniuii  »«»nceii,  red-f  od. 
ii  ConiiHaltNU 


sweeping  with  resistless  force  against  the  stony 
walls  that  bounded  it  on  the  opposite  side,  now 
gliding  for  a  space  calm  and  slow,  then  with  ac- 
celerated force  hurling  back  its  white  spray,  as 
if  striving  against  the  propelling  force  that  urged 
its  onward  career. 

Often   did   I  repeat  to  myself  Moore's  lines 
written  at  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk  River, 

**  From  rise  of  morn  to  set  of  sun 
Tve  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run, 
Rushing  alike  untired  and  wild 
'Neath  rocks  that  frowned  and  flowers  that 

smil'd. 
And  as  I  watched  the  woods  of  pine 
Along  its  surface  darkling  shine, 
Like  tall  and  mystic  forms  that  pass 
Before  the  wi»ird's  magic  glass. 

*  American  guelder-rtt«e,  vibuniaiu  ux>voccu4i. 
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0 !  I  haye  thoaght  and  thinking  sighed 
How  like  to  thee  thou  restless  tid&— 
Hay  be  the  life,  the  lot  of  him 
Who  roams  along  thy  riser's  brim. 
How  many  a  iair  and  loved  retreat 
If  ay  rise  to  woo  my  weary  feet. 
But  restless  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  waters  to  their  destined  falls. 
I  teel  the  world*s  resistless  force 
Hurry  my  hearths  devoted  coarse, 
From  rock  to  rock  till  life  be  done ; 
And  the  lost  current  ceaso  to  run. 
0  may  my  fall  be  bright  as  thine, 
May  Heav Vs  forgiving  rainbow  shine, 
Upon  the  mist  that  circles  me. 
As  bright  as  now  it  fiills  on  thee.*' 

The  rapid  onward  flow  of  a  river  has  been  for 
ages  past,  taken  by  poets  as  a  meet  emblem  of 
human  life,  an  apt  and  natural  simile — one  that 
speaks  to  every  heart — one  of  those  natural 
witnesses  that  speak  to  the  created  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Great  Creator. 

Ckmtrasted  with  the  quiet,  slow  flowing  rivers 
of  England,  how  diflerent  is  the  character  of  this 
wild  picturesque  Otonabee,  running  its  course 
through  ihe  vast  pine  forests  unfettered  for  miles 
and  miles, — ^now  widening  into  extensive  lakes, 
diversified  with  wooded  or  rocky  islands — ^now 
gathering  its  forces  into  a  deep  and  narrow  channel 
between  rocky  banks  fringed  with  every  variety 
of  evergreens,  from  the  gigantic  pine,  the  monarch 
of  the  Canadian  woods,  to  the  light  feathery  hem- 
lock and  dark  spruce  and  balsam,  casting  their 
funereal  shadows  athivart  its  waters  or  mirrored 
deep,  deep  down  upon  its  glossy  surface.  Now 
gentle,  like  a  sleeping  child,  anon  impetuous  as 
an  impatient  war  steed,  that  smeUeth  the  battle 
a&r  off,  and  pants  to  meet  its  shock. 

The  calm  unruffled  waters  of  EngUnd,  design- 
ed as  if  by  Nature  to  enrich  and  fertilize  her  soil, 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  commerce  of 
her  people,  are  unlike  the  wild  streams  of  Canada. 
The  former  may  be  compared  to  a  highly  civilized 
people,  the  latter  to  the  rude,  uncultivated  Indians, 
and  less  refined  settlers.  Though  less  available  for 
the  purpose  of  transport ;  yc(  these  inland  waters 
possess  a  value  in  their  immense  power  for  work- 
ing machinery,  which  is  a  source  of  incalculable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Look 
at  the  inexhaustible  pine  forests,  that  clothe  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  See  the  rafts  of 
squared  timbers  that  are  borne  down,  year  after 
year,  on  the  bosom  of  those  rapid  flowing  waters, 
and  in  due  time  find  their  way  to  the  shores  of 
ihe  parent  country.  Might  not  a  history  of  no 
mean  interest,  be  written  of  one  of  theise  massive 
timbers,  from  Its  first  dropping  from  the  oone  in 
its  native  soil,  on  the  elevated  ridge  above  some 
remote  9ifxd  nameless  strearo,  to  its  voyage  acroas 


the  Atlantic  and  final  destination  in  one  of  the 
British  dock-yards.  Shall  we  believe  that  no 
providential  care  was  extended  over  that  seed 
which  was  in  the  coarse  of  time  to  undergo  so 
many  changes,  and  which  might  even  be  connect- 
ed with  the  fate- of  hundreds  of  human  beings? 
We  are  taught  by  lips  that  spoke  no  guile,  that 
the  lilies  of  the  field  are  arrayed  in  their  glorioai 
clotliing  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  that  He 
careth  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,- that  in  Him  all 
things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 

One  word  more,  before  I  leave  my  fiivourite 
rivers.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  extreme 
clearness  and  transparency  of  the  water,  in  which 
every  pebble  and  minute  shell  may  be  seen ;  every 
block  of  granite  or  lime-stone  that  obstcucts  its 
course,  can  be  discerned  at  a  considerable  depth. 
Fragments  of  red,  grey,  and  black  and  white 
granite,  looking  like  bright  and  glittering  gems,  u 
the  Bun*s  rays  penetrate  the  waters  that  coTer 
them.  Some  future  time  I  will  give  a  descriptioD 
of  Stoney  Lake,  which  is  a  miniature  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands ;  a  spot  so  replete  with 
beauty  that  none  who  have  seen  it  can  ever  forget 
it.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  treat,  should  visit 
this  remarkable  spot  which  possesses  a  thousand 
charms  for  the  genuine  lover  of  the  beautifhl  and 
picturesque,  for  it  is  amid  lone  aotitudes  like 
these  that  the  mind  is  naturally  led  to  ponder 
upon  the  works  of  the  Deity,  and  to  wonbip 
him  ill  spirit  and  in  truth. 

OaUand*s,  Rice  Lake. 
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LsT  not  every  singing  mistress,  however  greet 
her  ability,  anticipate  such  good  fortune  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  that  which  Madame  Czecea  met 
with.  She  was  indebted  for  her  fiivorable  reeep- 
tran  to  the  gratitude  of  the  amiable  ambassadreei, 
her  former  pupil,  who  not  only  recommended  her, 
but  sang  at  a  public  concert  for  her  benefit.  This 
would  have  been  nothing  for  Mademoiselle  Sontag ; 
for  the  Countess  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
Russian  aristocracy,  and  of  their  haughty  pnjo- 
'dices,  it  was  an  Incredible  deaL  The  concert  waa 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  season,  and  its  net  pr»- 
oeeds  were  14,000  nibles. 

The  day  after  the  concert,  Madame  Ckeeca 
showed  the  Countess  the  ea^h  account  of  its  result 

**  Ah  I  Henrietta,**  said  she,  ^^  what  have  joa 
done  ^r  me  ( ** 

"Fir  you?'*  cried  the  Countess,  and  threw 
herself,  sobbing  aloud,  into  her  arms.  ^*  For  joa ! 
no,  fo^  myself !  Ah  [  once  more,  after  saany  years, 
have  I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  the  purest  aad  most 
complete  happiness.  Providence  has  done  erery- 
thing  for  me ;  has  given  me  rank,  riches,  reputa- 
tion, the  love  of  a  roan  whom  I  adore,  the  posses- 
sion of  hopeflil  and  charming  children  ;  and  yet, 
dear  CKecca,  hov  shall  I  explain  to  you  ?   But 
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jou  will  divine  mj  feelings :  the  clement  of  my 
existence  is  wanting.  The  sight  of  a  theatre  sad- 
dens me ; — the  triumph  of  a  singer  humbles  me ; 
^the  sound  of  the  organ,  which  summons  others 
to  deTotion,  drires  roe  from  the  sanctuary.  I  am 
a  HUlen  priestess,  who  has  broken  her  vow.  Art, 
which  I  hare  betrayed,  now  spurns  me,  and  her 
angry  spirit  follows  me  like  an  avenging  spectre." 

Bathed  in  tears,  she  sank  upon  the  sofa. 

"  But  Hetty,**  said  Madame  Czecca,  trying  to 
console  her,  **  you  arc  still  an  artist  now  as  ever, 
and  an  artist  you  ever  must  be.  You  still  pr{ic- 
tice  yoor  art.  and  if  the  circle  you  now  enchant 
is  but  a  small  one,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  much 
more  select.  The  admiration  of  princely  saloons 
may  well  compensate  you  for  the  applause  of 
crowded  theatres." 

*'  Xo,  no,  no  !**  exclaimed  the  Countess,  springing 
quickly  up,  "  nothing  can  compensate  the  artist 
for  abandoning  her  vocation — ^nothing,  nothing  in 
the  wide  world!  They  praise,  and  flatter,  and 
worship  mo!  What  care  I  for  all  that?  Can 
they  do  otherwise?  They  are  all  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  my  husband — our  daily  circle. 
I  am  still  young,  not  ugly,  courteous  to  every  one. 
People  are  grateful  for  the  momentary  pastime  I 
procure  them.  Perhaps,  too,  they  are  glad  of 
oppoHunities  to  indemnify  the  singer  for  an  occa- 
sionid  moment^s  oblivion  of  the  Countess.  But 
think,  Czecca,  of  the  stage  with  its  heavenly  illu- 
Kons ;  the  sacred  fervor  which  thrills  us  on  the 
cartain^s  rising ;  the  passionate  anxiety  which 
impels  us,  ana  the  timidity  which  holds  us  back ; 
the  feverish  eztacy  that  throbs  in  all  our  veins ! 
Such  must^be  the  heroes  emotion  when  heplnnges, 
eager  for  the  fray,  into  the  battlers  whirl,  confi- 
dent of  victory,and  yet  full  of  anxiousauticipations. 
And  then  the  public! — that  public  over  each 
individual  member  of  which  our  knowledge  as 
artists  elevates  us ;  but  which,  collectively,  is  ^e 
respectable  tribunal  whose  verdict  we  tremblingly 
await ;— yoa  well  know,  my  friend,  how  often  we 
bitterly  censure  its  caprices,  how  often  we  laugh 
amongst  ourselves  at  its  mistaken  judgments ;  and 
yet,  it  is  this  public,  this  combination  of  education 
and  ignorance,  ofknowlcdge  and  stupidity,  of  taste 
and  rudeness — ^this  motley  mass  it  is,  which,  for 
money,  say  for  a  single  paltry  coin,  has  purcha.sed 
the  right  to  be  amused  by  us,  and  to  avenge  on 
oar  honor  a  disappointed  expectation.  To  curb 
that  wild  power,  and  lead  it  away  captive ;  to 
unite  that  vast  assemblage,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  refinement,  in  one  emotion  of  delight,  and 
to  make  it  weep  or  laugh  at  will ;  to  transmit  to 
it  the  sacred  fire  of  inspiration  that  glows  in  our 
own  breast,  to  captivate  it  by  the  power  of  liai^ 
mony,  by  the  omnipotence  of  art ;  that  is  sub- 
lime, divine — that  elevates  the  artist  above  the 
earth,  aboTC  ordinary  existence.  Oh,  Czecca, 
Czecca !  once  more  let  me  befool  Bartholo,  once 
more  let  me  full  beneath  Othello's  dagger,  amidst 
the  echoes  of  Rosrini*s  heavenly  music,  and  no 
complaint  shall  again  escape  me ;  I  then  shall  be 
content ;   for  then  I  shall  once  more  have  lived," 

She  sank,  sobbing,  on  the  sofa.  A  servant 
entered  and  announced  a  stranger,  who  earnestly 
insisted  to  speak  with  the  Countess.  A  denial 
bad  no  other  result  than  to  produce  an  urgent 
repetition  of  the  request. 

"  ImpoBBible !  '*  cried  the  Countess :  "  I  can  see 


no  one,  thus  agitated,  ami  with  my  eyes  red  from 
weeping." 

*^  Nevermind  that," said  Madame  Czecca,  "  you 
are  not  the  less  handsome ;  and  perhaps  it  is  some 
unfortunate  person  whom  you  can  assist." 

The  last  argument  prevailed.  Madame  Czecca 
left  the  room  and  the  stranger  was  shown  in. 

He  was  a  tall  figure,  in  Armenian  costume.  His 
grey  beard  flowed  down  to  his  girdle ;  his  large 
sparkling  eyes  were  ardent  and  expressive.  For 
a  few  moments  he  stood  in  silent  contemplation 
of  the  Countess ;  and  only  on  her  repeated  enquiry 
of  the  motive  of  his  visit,  did  he  seem  to  collect 
his  thoughts ;  and  then,  in  a  somewhat  uncon- 
nected manner,  explained  bis  errand. 

**  I  am  a  merchant  from  Charkow,"  he  said, 
"  and  my  life  is  entirely  engrossed  by  my  business 
and  my  family.  Beyond  those,  I  have  only  one 
passion,  namely,  for  music  and  song.  The  great 
fame  which  the  Countess  formerly  enjoyed  in  the 
aiiiLitical  world,  reached  even  to  our  remote  town, 
and  my  most  ardent  wish  has  ever  been  to  have 
one  opportunity  of  hearing  and  admiring  her. 
Tour  retirement  from  the  stage  seemed  to  have 
frustrated  this  wish  for  ever,  when  suddenly  we 
learned  that,  out  of  gratitude  to  your  former 
teacher,  you  had  resolved  once  more  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  sing  at  her  concert.  Una- 
ble to  resist  my  dc.«ire  to  hear  you,  I  left  business, 
wife,  and  children,  and  hastened  hither.  I  arrived 
yesterday,  and  had  no  sooner  alighted  than  I  sent 
for  tickets.  It  was  in  vain ;  at  no  price  was  one 
to  be  obtained.  Countess,  I  cannot  return  home 
without  hearing  you.  You  are  so  good  ;  yester- 
day, for  love  of  a  friend,  you  sang  in  public ;  make 
an  old  man  happy,  and  rojoice  his  heart  with  half 
a  vei*se  of  a  song ;  I  shall  then  have  heard  you, 
and  shall  not  have  made  this  long  journey  in  vain.** 

As  the  dewdrops  of  night  are  absorbed  by  the 
bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  so  did  the  last 
traces  of  tears  disappear  from  the  smiling  counte- 
nance of  the  charming  woman.  With  that  amia- 
ble grave  which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  she  drew 
an  arm-chair  near  the  piano  for  the  old  man,  and 
seating  herself  at  the  instrument,  abandone4l  her- 
self to  the  inspirations  of  her  genius.  Her  rosy 
fingers  flew  over  the  keys, — the  prelude  echoed 
through  the  spacious  saloon ;  the  Countess  had 
disappeared— Henrietta  Sontag  was  herself  again ; 
or  rather,  she  was  Desdcmona  in  person. 

The  song  was  at  an  end;  the  musician,  trans- 
ported for  the  moment  into  higher  regions,  re- 
turned graduirily  to  earth,  and  to  consciousness. 
She  looked  round  at  her  audience.  The  old  Ar- 
menian was  upon  his  knees  beside  her,  pressing 
the  folds  of  her  dress  to  his  brow.  After  the  pause 
which  followed  the  song,  he  raised  his  counte- 
nance ;  its  expression  was  of  indescribable  delight 
— mingled,  however,  with  a  trace  of  sadness.  He 
would  have  risen,  would  have  spoken — but  could 
not.  The  singei^s  little  hand  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips,  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  in  so  doing,  slipped  a  costly  dia- 
mond ring  from  his  finger  to  hers.  Then  he 
tottered  to  the  door.  There  he  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  fixing  a  long  and  penetrating  gaze 
upon  the  singer — **  Alas !"  be  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  deepest  melancholy,  "how  great  the  pityl" 
And,  with  tlie  last  word  upon  his  lips,  he  dis- 
appeared. 
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Henrietta  Sontag  returned  to  her  piano ;  she 
would  hare  continued  singing,  but  her  voice 
failed  her.  Deeply  affected,  she  rested  her  head 
upon  the  inusic-.mand,  and,  in  mournful  accents, 
repeateii  the  Armenian's  words.  **Yea,*'  she 
said,  aloud,  "the  pity  is  great  indeed!"  And, 
sadly  pondering,  she  sank  upon  the  sofa.*— /^tc- 
turea/rotn  tSt.  Petersburg. 


THE  BRIDE'S-MAID. 

The  bridal's  glittering  pageantry  is  o*er ; 
Dancing  is  weary,  and  the  joy  of  song. 
Tired  with  its  own  wild  sweetness,  dies  away ; 
Music  is  hushed  ;  the  flower-arcaded  halls 
Cease  to  prolong  the  bursts  of  festive  glee, 
For  luxury  itself  is  satiate, 
And  pleasure's  drowsy  train  demands  repose. 

But  see !  the  dawn's  grey  streaks  are  stealing 
through 
The  high-arched  windows  of  a  stately  room, 
Shedding  a  pale  light  on  the  paler  brow 
Of  one  who,  with  a  breaking  heart,  hath  stolen 
From  the  gay  revels  of  that  jocund  night, 
To  vent,  un pitied,  agony  alone. 
In  fearful  immobility  of  form 
And  feature,  sits  she  in  her  blank  despair, 
Like  the  cold,  sculptured  mourner  on  a  tomb, 
When  silent  marble  wears  the  touching  gniso 
Of  woman's  woe — but,  oh !  not  woe  like  her's, 
Whose  every  pulse  doth  vibrate  with  a  pang 
Too  Ptern  for  tears.     Her  dark  dilated  eye 
Is  fixed  911  things  she  sees  not  nor  regards. 
Her  silent  lute  lies  near — its  chords  no  more 
Shall  wake  responsive  to  her  skilful  touch  ; 
For  he  who  praised  its  sounds,  and  loved  to  see 
Her  white  handrf  busy  with  its  murmuring  strings, 
Hath  made  all  music  discord  to  her  soul. 

Gems  that  a  princess  might  be  proud  to  wear 
Are  sparkling  in  her  sight;  but  what,  alas! 
Are  gems  to  her  who  hath  beheld  the  hopes — 
The  cherished  hopes,  of  life  forever  crushed 
And  withering  in  the  dust, — like  yon  gay  wreath 
Which  she  hath  in  her  bitter  anguish  torn 
From  the  snd  brow  it  lately  garlanded, 
And  bade  her  maidens  "  hang  it  on  her  tomb." 

Invidious  eyes  were  on  her  when  she  stood 
Befnre  the  altar  with  the  brid.il  train 
Of  her  false  love,—  ay !  those  who  coldly  scanned 
Her  looks  and  bearing,  eager  to  detect 


•  V>!ir.«  nftpF  ih^'He  !iiie<i  M'ere  fir«!  published.  r\t^\v* 
reRchcd  u«  df  ihe  hriilmiu  triumph  which,  in  l^»ndon  had 
b«-on  Rchirvcd  hy  nri  over  »o<iHl  prejinlioi***.  Gt-uius  had 
cost  Mfft'ie  cmmphur  feUem  of  convrnnnee  .  Henriet  ■ 
Roiling  waff  n^iii  ciichyniiiiR:  ihe  pu!»lic\  I,el  Herman  y 
be  proud  ui  its  daughter.— iVote  by  tke  German  Editor, 


The  stniggling  pangs  which  woman's  trembling 

pride. 
In  that  dread  hour,  had  nerved  her  to  conceal 
Beneath  the  haughty  semblance  of  disdain. 
Or  calm  indifference,  when  the  man  she  loved 
Plighted  his  perjured  vows  to  other  ears — 
A  knell  to  her's,  at  which  life's  roseate  lints 
Fled  back  affrighted,  never  to  return 
To  her  pale  check,  whose  marble  hue  betrayed 
The  tearless  bride*s-maid's  secret  agony. 

The  task  is  o'er,  and  she  is  now  alone 
Musing  o'er  memory  of  the  hopes  that  were, 
But  are  for  her  no  longer ; — vanished  dreams 
Are  they  for  which  she  mourns.    She'd  mourn  no 

more 
Could  she  behold  him  as  he  really  is. 
Stripped  of  the  veil  in  which  too  partial  love 
Hath  dressed  its  idol.     She  would  turn  away. 
And  marvel  that  a  heart  so  pure  as  ber'a 
Had  wasted  tenderness  on  one  like  him. 

Agnrs  Strickland. 

THE  PRIEST. 

I  HAD  been  on  an  excursion  to  Gatschina,  and  waf; 
al)out  to  get  into  my  carriage  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  when  I  saw  pass  by  a  priest  of  about 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with 
an  interesting  physiognomy  ;  what  particularly 
struck  me  in  his  appearance  was  his  profusion  of 
hair.  Anything  so  long  and  luxuriant  as  its 
growth  1  had  never  before  seen,  and  I  could  not 
help  gazing  after  him  in  wonder.  The  hair  was 
of  a  chesnut-brown,  naturally  glossy,  and  fell 
waving  in  such  abundance  over  his  shoulders  and 
down  almost  to  his  hips,  that  I  could  not  htit 
doubt  whether  it  was  ail  natural.  I  was  still  fol- 
lowing him  with  my  eyes,  when  he  paui»ed  in 
front  of  an  inn,  looked  back  at  me,  and  seefned 
uncertain  which  way  to  go.  Suddenly  he  csme 
to  a  decision,  and  approached  me  with  a  qnick 
step.  1  delayed  getting  into  the  carriage.  When 
he  was  close  to  me  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and, 
seeing  at  once  I  was  a  foreigner,  he  addressed  me 
in  excellent  English,  expressed  his  regret  at  hav- 
ing missed  tho  diligence,  and  asked  if  by  chance 
I  was  going  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  rephed  in  the 
affirmative,  and  offered  him  a  place  in  my  vehicle. 
He  gratefully  accepted,  on  condition  that  he 
should  pay  his  share  of  the  expense ;  a  few  more 
words  were  exchanged,  and  we  entered  the  cur- 
riage.  As  he  had  doubtless  at  once  discovered, 
from  my  broken  English,  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  my  country,  he  now  Apologized  for  his  error 
in  excellent  French  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  he 
was  again  mistiiken,  and  that  I  was  a  Gem1aT^  he 
continued  the  conversation  in  perfectly  good 
German.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  accent, 
such  as  I  was  accustomed  to  in  the  Courland 
Htudents  at  Leipsic,  I  observed  nothing  In  the 
least  foreign  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  I 
risked  the  supposition  that  he  was  half  a  country- 
man of  muie,  for  I  thought  he  was  from  the  Baltic 
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prorinces,  but  learned,  to  my  no  small  sarprise, 
that  he  was  from  beyond  Kasan. 

Tbere  are^no  places  where  acquaintance  is  more 
quickly  made  than  at  the  card-table  and  on  the 
road.  I  80on  got  intimate  with  my  priest,  who 
vaa  genial  and  communicative,  and  told  me  many 
thin^s  which,  out  of  discretion,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  inquire.  At  first  we  were  conversinp 
OQ  ^neral  subjects,  and  when  the  expression 
ttrtrakt*  escaped  me, — without  interrupting  me 
he  looked  me  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  seemed 
eflgros5ied  with  something  quite  different  from 
what  I  was  talking  about.  When  I  ceased  speak- 
ing, "  Pa«/ii4cAt,"  (my  dear,)  he  said,  abniptly 
quilting  the  subject  of  the  previous  conversation, 
*'pray  repeat  that  word  vertrakt  I  *' 

I  repeated  it,  and  asked  what  there  was  in  it 
that  stnick  him  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,"  he 
replied,  "  and  only  conjecture  it  from  the  connec- 
tion of  what  you  say ;  but  I  have  heard  the  word 
once  before  in  my  Jife,  and  then,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, from  your  mouth.  The  tone  of  your  voice 
Btruck  me  at  once ;  I  have  heard  you  speak  before 
to-day.'* 

As  I  could  not  remember  to  have  before  met 
him,  I  named  those  places  I  was  most  accustomed 
to  frequent. 
"  No,  no  !*»  he  said,  "  not  there !'' 
He  a^in  looked  hard  at  me,  and  slowly  repeated 
the  word  vertrakt. 

"  Pddu$chi  r  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  tell  me, 
do  Tou  know  the  bookseller  Curth  or  Leibrock  ?'" 
"  Yes."  replied  I,  »'  in  the  Nowsky." 
Therenpon  fae  told  me  the  day  on  which  he  had 
seen  me  there,  heard  me  speak,  and  had  his  atten- 
tron  attntcted  by  the  word  vertraki.  This  opened 
the  way  to  a  fresh  subject  of  conversation ;  from 
Leibrock,  tlie  bookseller,  to  literature,  the  transi- 
tion was  not  very  wide ;  but,  the  Rubicon  once 
pafsapd,  how  was  it  to  be  recrossed?  and  on  the 
fields  beyond  it  I  did  not  feel  altogether  at  my 
ea^e,  for  it  is  tolerably  long  since  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  it  wns 
no  easy  matter  for  me  to  recall  them  to  my  mem- 
ory. But  my  embarrassment  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion; my  priest  soon  released  me  from  it.  With 
the  acute  perception  of  a  connoiiiseur  he  quickly 
detected  that  I  was  not  at  home  on  thin  field,  and 
led  me  to  one  more  familiar  to  me ;  for  to  him  no 
subject  was  untrodden  ground.  He  spoke  of 
politics,  belles-lettres,  journalism ;  and  my  sur- 
pri!<e  rose  into  astonishment  when  he  introduced 
Tieck,  Borne,  and  Heine  into  the  converwation. 
Ves,  still  more  than  that ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
George  Rand^s  writings,  and  knew  that  she  is 
M(id.ime  Dudevant  I  did  not  conceal  my  aston- 
ishment. 

"  It  surprises  you,"  he  said,  **  to  meet  with  a 
Greek -Catholic  priest  to  whom  such  worldly 
matters  are  not  unfamiliar.  Pasluschi !  the  surest 
road  to  heaven  leads  across  the  earth,  and  if  at 
times  one  soils  one's  shoe-soles,  then  it  is  that  one 
feels  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  wings  that 
should  hear  him  heavenwards.  Man's  best  and 
highest  study  is  that  of  man  himself,  and  believt* 
me  that  one  often  acquires  a  better  knowledge  of 


•  Siynifviinf  odd,  rtmn^.    Ii  lias  olher  meaning*,  and 
li  some  what  of  a  cant  lenn. 


one's  contemporaries  from  a  bad  romance  than 
from  all  the  police-registers  in  the  country." 

**  A  bad  romance,"  I  replied,  "  signifies  no- 
thing; that  which  is  but  little  read  can  atford  no 
standard  by  which  to  form  a  judgment." 

*'  Think  you  so  ?"  said  he,  *'  I  must  disagree 
with  you ;  the  bad  ones  are  those  which  arc  mont 
read  ;  as  to  the  good  ones,  a  great  many  people 
say  they  have  read  them  who  have  never  looked 
at  them.  But  the  bad  ones  are  devoured,  and  it 
is  not  by  the  author,  but  by  his  ref(|er3,  that  I 
estimate  the  taste,  the  cultivation,  ^tUhe  moral- 
ity of  the  people.  Unhappily  the  iH^iflers  of  the 
present  day  exact  neither  depth  nor  truth ; 
GLITTER  is  what  they  will  have — glitter  and  that 
which  dazzles,  thnt  is  offered  to  them  ;  that  is 
what  authors  provide  and  readers  greedily  devour, 
and  therefore  are  neither  worth  anything.  Look 
at  Eugene  Sue's  last  work,  as  yet  but  half  pub- 
lished ;  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  feuilleton  of 
the  Debatn^  but  I  would  wager  that,  when  the 
thing  is  complete,  the  publisher  will  sell  a 
hundred  thousand  copies." 

'*  The  thing  I  Do  vou  then  think  the  work  so 
bad? 

"  Bad  ?  No ;  that  is  not  the  word  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  stuff  for  which  I  have  no  name  readv ;  lend  me 
your  *"  vertraki  ;^  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  I  heard  you  apply  it,  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
word  that  beat  expresses  my  view.  Siich  a  work, 
which  glitters,  but  with  false  stones ;  which  shines, 
but  only  from  rottenness,  like  decayed  wood; 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  palate,  but  mortally  poi- 
sonous ;  such  a  vertrakten  (diabolical)  work,  which, 
under  the  mask  of  morality,  corrupts  all  morals, 
plainly  shows  that  the  reading  world  is  pretty  well 
corrupted  already,  for  otherwise  no  author  would 
dare  to  write  it." 

"  You  will  at  any  rate  admit  that  the  romance 
of  the  Mi/sittrea  de  PartJf  is  based  upon  deeply 
moral  views,  and  that  it  is  the  author's  aim  to 
lead  us  through  vice  to  virtue." 

*'  Oh  yes,  so  long  as  we  do  not  remain  sticking 
in  vice  by  the  way.  He  first  poisons  us,  and  then 
hands  us  tlie  chemical  analysis  of  the  poison  ;  of 
which,  however,  we  have  then  no  need,  since  the 
pain  in  our  vitJtls  trlls  us,  without  the  aid  of 
science,  the  nature  of  the  drug.  Every  work  is 
immoral  which  irritates  the  senses  by  luxurious 
pictures,  and  repulsive  when  it  then  essays  to  cool 
them  again  by  u  flood  of  terror  and  distrust.  Hypo- 
crisy is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole,  or,  at  least, 
silly  pretention  and  braggadocio.  What  business 
have  these  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  world 
in  the  pages  of  romance  ?  Romances  have  only 
to  do  with  the  state  of  the  mind — with  the  imcard 
man,  in  short ;  the  description  of  his  extonml  cir- 
cumstances should  be  subservient  to  the  end  of 
developing  and  explaining  the  motives  and  con- 
dition of  his  mind.  But  here  just  the  contrary 
U  done  ;  a  phantasmagoria  is  shown  us  which  is 
intended  as  a  representation  of  certain  conditions 
of  the  human  mind,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
Iwt  a  series  of  silly  plans  for  social  reform,  based 
upon  theories  still  more  absurd.  What  business 
has  all  this  nonsense  about  cellular  prisons,  coali- 
tions of  workmen,  and  other  socialist  stuff,  in  a 
romance,  from  whose  volumes  assuredly  no  states- 
man will  think  of  gaining  wisdom  ?  U  the  author 
puts  forward  these  views  seriously,  if  they  are 
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foanded  upon  real  knowledge  of  the  sulject,  and 
upon  deep  reflection,  let  him  devote  to  them  a 
■erious  and  conclusive  work  ;  but  let  him  not  stand 
up  in  the  market-place  and  turn  the  heads  of  the 
mob  by  the  propagation  of  half-digested  theories, 
which  the  people,  from  selfish  motives  and  want 
of  judgment,  will  be  mdch  more  prone  practically 
to  experimentalize  than  theoretically  to  investi- 
gate. And  then,  as  to  the  style  of  such  books ! 
this  mirror  of  a  sensual  exaltation  stimulated 
almost  to  jnadness;  this  floweryi  patchwork,  in 
which  no£  ctfie  spark  of  truth  is  to  be  detected  I 
I  find  it  {^orTectly  detestable.  Montesquieu  says, 
*  Le  Uyle  c*e*t  Phomme  !  *  If  that  be  true,  then 
do  I  greatly  pity  the  French,  for  that  style  is  an 
insane  style,  aitd  all  France  is  striving  to  make  it 
its  own." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  we  alighted  and 
went  in  to  supper.  Rarely  have  I  been  more  sur- 
prised than  I  was  to  hear  such  discourse  as  this 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Ru.<«sian  priest. 

The  inn  at  which  we  had  alighted  was  of  a 
comfortable  aspect.  It  was  buUt  after  the  fashion 
of  our  little  Swiss  houses ;  to  the  left  it  looked 
out  upon  a  spacious  court-yard,  and  was  enclosed 
to  the  right  by  a  tolerably  e;Lten8lve  hedge,  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  pleasant  garden.  A  neat, 
cleanly-dressed  girl,  about  fifteen  years  old,  re- 
ceived us  at  the  door ;  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
priest,  she  ran  up  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand 
in  a  friendly  manner,  as  to  an  old  acquaintance ; 
then  she  conducted  us  into  the  strangers'  room, 
on  the  first  floor.  The  stairs  were  very  clean ; 
the  room  we  entered  was  not  less  so.  Its  walls 
were  hung  round  with  pictures  of  saints,  some 
painted,  others  merely  drawn.  Some  landscapes 
were  also  there ;  but  only  a  very  few  were  framed. 
The  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  table,  some 
wooden  chairs,  a  mahogany  press,  and  a  large 
mirror,  which  hung  between  the  two  windows, 
below  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor.  My  companion 
walked  straight  to  the  mirror,  took  a  comb  and 
brush  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  arrange  his 
hair.  *•*■  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  we  shall  not 
reach  St.  Petersburg  till  very  late,  or  rather  very 
early,  and  I  must  not  neglect  my  head-dress."  I 
turned  away,  and  busied  myself  looking  at  the 
pictures.  There  wns  no  lack  of  bad  drawing,  but 
the  cok>uring  was  lively,  and  the  choice  of  tints 
showed  taste.  The  landscapes,  with  their  bold 
masses  of  foliage,  their  waterfalls  and  fields  of  ice, 
indicated  a  vivid  appreciation  and  strict  observa- 
tion of  nature.  As  works  of  art,  however,  none 
of  them  were  of  any  value. 

When  I  again  turned  to  my  companion,  he  had 
tightly  bound  up  his  thick  mass  of  hair  and  twisted 
it  round  his  head,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  a 
small  cap  over  it.  Remarking  my  surprise  at  this 
singular  head-dress  for  a  man,  he  said  good-hu- 
moredly,  *' You  will  doubtless  laugh  at  me,  but  I 
share  this  vanity  with  all  my  brotherhood ;  this  is 
the  only  earthly  ornament  that  we  are  permitted 
to  wear,  and  by  its  abundance  we  compensate 
ourselves  for  all  other  privations  in  that  respect." 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied,  '*  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  hair  of  the  Russian  priesthood  has  often 
astonished  me." 

**  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  it,"  said  he ; 
"anybody  who  devoted  as  much  care  and 
attention  to  his  hair  would  attain  the  same  end. 


As  you  now  see  we  every  evening  plait  our  hair 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  braid  it  close  round  the 
head,  and  in  the  morning  we  comb  and  brush  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  the  utmost  care ;  that 
promotes  its  growth,  makes  it  flexible  and  soft, 
and  causes  it  to  flow  down  in  light  wares.  Bat 
certainly  it  is  not  every  body  who  has  sufficient 
patience  and  perseverance.    Allow  me  I" 

He  took  my  hand  and  laid  it  on  the  plaits  of  hit 
hair.  They  were  firm  and  hard  as  ropes.  Smilbg, 
he  aga&n  drew  his  cap  over  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostess  entered  the  room ;— a 
woman  somewhat  over  thirty,  rather  thin,  with 
pallid,  sunken  features,  but  having  in  her  bearing 
a  certain  decent  grace  and  natural  dignity.  Her 
clotlies  were  of  country  fashion,  but  very  neat  and 
clean.  Without  heeding  me,  she  hastened  to 
the  priest,  who  embraced  her,  kissed  her  on  ths 
brow,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  head.  They 
conversed  together  with  much  animation ;  but  all 
that  I  understood  of  their  conversation  was  the 
oft  recurring  *^  Fasluschi,"  the  term  by  whk:h  the 
Russians  usually  address  each  other.  I  returned 
to  the  examination  of  the  pictures. 

When  the  hostess  had  left  us,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  the  priest  He  seemed  discomposed.  To 
begin  a  conversation,  I  spoke  of  the  pictures. 

"  They  appear  to  be  all  by  the  same  hand,  I 
said,  **  and  although  deficient  in  artistic  skill,  they 
show  unmistakable  talent.' 

**  So  it  is,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  they  furnish  a  remarkable  document  in  relation 
to  the  usages  of  our  times." 

"  How  so  ?"  I  inquired,  struck  by  his  manner. 

"  It  is  a  *  wrtrake '  history,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
here,  in  this  close,  dark  room,  I  cannot  speak  of 
it.  Let  us  go  down  into  the  garden ;  if  you  please, 
we  can  take  our  aaktisko  there." 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  met  the  little  girl 
who  had  received  us  at  the  inn  door.  She  wis 
bringing  up'  the  iomovar ;  but  now  she  turned 
back,  and  carried  it  into  the  garden,  which  she 
placed  on  a  table,  in  a  snug  arbor ;  went  avar 
and  presently  returned  with  cheese,  ham,  and 
fruit. 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  here  long,''  said 
my  companion,  as  he  prepared  the  tcfui  (tea) ;  the 
sky  is  heavy  with  clouds,  and  a  storm  seems  com- 
mg  on." 

**  You  were  about  to  explain  to  me,"  I  said — 

"Permit  me  first  to  drink  a  glass  of  scAei,"  he 
replied ;  "to  recall  those  sad  memories  in  words 
would  assuredly  drive  away  my  appetite." 

He  poured  out  the  tea,  filled  the  glass,  cut  a 
slice  of  lemon,  added  two  spoonsful  of  rum,  and 
presented  it  to  me.  Then  he  prepared  a  similar 
mixture  for  himself,  tasted  it,  gradually  emptied 
the  glass,  and  resumed  our  previous  subject  of 
discourse. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  how  far  you,  M  a 
foreigner,  are  familiar  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  our  country.  Should  you  be  unac- 
quainted with  them,  I  should  regret  displaymg 
them  to  you  upon  their  most  unfavorable  side.** 

"  We  are  all,  in  one  degree,  dependent  on  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  In  the  higher 
classes,  this  despotism  is  veiled,  partly  by  com- 
munity of  interest,  partly  by  delicacy  of  form. 
It  becomes  less  endurable  in  proportion  as  it  dcs- 
I  cends  through  the  inferior  grades  of  the  popula- 
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tioD,  and  attains  tbe  highest  pitch  of  oppression 
in  tbe  lowest  degree  of  the  nation,  in  the  relation 
of  the  serfe  to  their  masters.     There  it  prevails 
in  a  double  form.     Two  things  are  equally  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  serf— namely,  the  love  of  cruelty 
aad  tbe  cruelty  of  love.    The  first  is  the  com- 
moD  lot  of  all  slaves ;  they  are  treated  slightly, 
and  with  contempt;  they  occupy  the  first  place 
among  domestic  animals,  their  superiority  to  which 
secarcs  them  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  being 
usually  the  first  on  whom  the  master's  ill-humour 
Tents  itself.     This,  however  is  the  least  mibeara- 
ble  condition  of  their  existence.    Knowing  nothing 
better  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  old  say- 
iog  that  **  custona  is  second  nature  '^  applies  to 
them  in  all  its  beneficent  force.     The  blind  man 
is  not  annoyed  by  the  glare  of  the  sun ;  the  insen- 
nble  man  feels  no  pain ;  true,  that  the  former 
cannot  enjoy  the  cheering  radiance  of  the  lumi- 
nary,  nor  the  latter  experience  the  vivifying  emo- 
tions of  joy.     But  a  slave  must  have  neither  eyes 
nor  heart ;  for  were  they  opened,  how  long  would 
he  be  a  slave?    Therefore,  does  the  love  of  cruelty 
maintain  htm  in  his  brutalized  state.     That  may 
be  bearable !  but  the  other  thmg — the  cruelty  of 
love — ^is  not  so.     This  latter  shows  itself  in  Russia 
in  a  form  which,  in  your  country  and  in  all  other 
countries,  so  fiir  as  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  them  by  study,  is  not  only  unknown,  but 
ondreamed  oC** 

THE  SKEP*S  BTORT. 

The  Russian,  sir,^  continued  my  companion 
"(and,  believe  me,  I  am  inspired  by  no  fiilse 
patriotism ;  for  I  cannot  love  my  country  when 
its  ^verirakte*  Uws  have  destroyed  the  whole 
happiness  of  my  life),  the  Russian  has  the  softest 
and  tenderest  heart  of  any  in  the  world.  Even 
70a,  who  are  a  foreigner,  may  easily  judge  of  that 
by  his  extraordinary  alTection  for  children,  an 
affection  unparallelled  in  aay  other  country.  Now, 
he  who  loves  children  has  assuredly  a  tender  and 
impress  iable  nature.  But  the  misfortune  here 
is  that  children  do  not  for  ever  remain  children. 
With  their  childhood  disappears  the  love  they 
have  inspired,  and  the  child  who  has  been  brought 
up  by  strangers  as  their  own,  lulled  in  a  dream  of 
security  and  affection,  suddenly  awakes,  with  all 
the  feelings  of  manhood,  and  with  a  strong  sense 
of  its  rights,  to  find  himself  a  slave,  a  serf,  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  ten  times  more 
miserable  than  those  of  his  ckiss  who,  brutalised 
fi^m  their  cradle  upwards,  have  never  known  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  man.        « 

**  This  *  cruelty  of  love '  frequently  leads  Rus- 
nans  of  high  family  to  take  into  their  family,  as 
so-called  adopted  children,  unfortunate  little  crea- 
tures who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract 
then*  attention  and  rouse  a  fleeting  interest.  Their 
mode  of  adoption  is  this :  they  impose  upon  the 
infant  all  the  duties  of  a  child  to  its  parents,  with- 
out conceding  to  it  in  return  any  of  the  claims 
which  such  relationship  would  give  it.  They  load 
it  with  the  kindness,  the  love,  the  care  of  real 
parents,  and  bring  it  up  as  their  own  child,  so  long 
as  a  child  it  remains.  From  the  day  that  their 
real  condition  is  disclosed  to  such  children,  their 
future  fate  constantly  impends  over  them,  like  the 
•word  of  Damocles,  suspended  by  the  silken 
thread  oi  their  master*8  caprice,  which  at  any 
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moment  may  annihilate  them,  ^r', 
worse,  cripple  them  for  life. 

**  Such  18  the  lot  of  those  wh(j 
is  to  awaken  a  master^s  cruel  and  ca^ 
tion ; — such  was  my  terrible  lot." 

Visibly  a  prey  to  deep  emotion,  the  priest 
paused  for  a  moment,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
forehead,  and  then,  in  calm  and  self-possessed 
tones,  cx)ntinued  his  narrative. 

"  My  father  was  a  serf,  the  son  of  a  farmer  on 
an  estate  near  Kasan,  and  was  peimittcd  by  the 
count,  his  master,  to  take  service  in  the  town, 
upon  paying  a  yearly  ahrok  or  fiue,  in  lieu  of  the 
labour  he  was  bound  to  perform.  He  obtained 
employment  in  the  household  of  a  rich  goldsmith, 
and  there  occupied  his  leisure  in  drawing,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  taste.  One  da^be  sur- 
prised his  employer  by  the  exhibition  of  a  beau- 
tiful arabesque  design.  The  goldsmith,  struck 
by  his  ability,  released  him  from  his  menial 
duties,  and  took  him  as  a  pupil  into  his  workshop, 
where  his  talent,  backed  by  unwearying  assiduity, 
soon  converted  the  dull  peasant  into  a  highly 
skilled  artist. 

^'He  had  reached  his  five  and  twentieth  year, 
when  his  constant  intercourse  with  his  master's 
daughter,  a  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  resulted  in 
an  ardent  mutual  attachment.  He  asked  her 
hand  of  her  father,  who,  not  unnaturally,  annexed 
to  his  consent  the  one  condition,  that  the  serf 
should  become  a  freeman.  This  condition  could 
not  be  complied  with.  The  count  obstinately 
refused  to  liberate  his  vassal ;  all  that  entreaty 
could  wring  from  him  was  the  promise  that,  with- 
out absolute  necessity,  he  would  not  withdraw  him 
from  the  town.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  old  gold- 
smith ;  but  ho  could  not  long  resist  his  daughter's 
tears,  and  the  lovers  were  united.  A  year  of  per- 
fect happiness  flew  rapidly  by ;  then  came  the 
war  with  France;  my  father's  younger  brother 
was  taken  for  military  service,  his  father  died,  and 
he  himself  was  summoned  by  his  owner  to  manage 
the  now  deserted  farm.  On  his  brother's  return 
from  the  army  he  was  to  be  at  Uberty  to  go  back 
to  Kasan.  But  his  brother  never  returned,  and 
the  poor  artist,  the  cunning  worker  in  gold  and 
silver,  was  condemned  to  follow  the  plough,  whilst 
his  freebom  wife  sat  beneath  a  seri'sroof,  nursing 
me,  her  infant  son.  In  their  sadly  altered  circum- 
stances, I  was  my  parents'  only  consolation.  My 
mother's  love  and  care  delighted  to  adorn  her 
*  jewel,' as  she  called  me,  with  all*  the  finery  to 
which  she  had  been  used  in  her  father's  house. 
She  passed  her  time  in  dressing  and  decorating 
me ;  and  the  fame  of  my  beauty  spread  through 
the  hamlet  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  countess, 
who  desired  to  see  me.  My  proud  poor  mother 
decked  me  out  like  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice,  and  took 
me  to  tlie  castle.  The  countess,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children,  found  mo  charming, 
and  declared  her  intention  to  do  my  parents  the 
honor  of  adopting  ine.  In  vain  my  mother  wept, 
implored,  and  raved  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  her  son.  I  remained  crying  upon  the  coun- 
tess' lap,  my  mother  was  forcibly  turned  out  of 
the  castle.  Proud  and  happy  had  she  entered  it ; 
humble,  despairing,  and  with  death  in  her  hearty 
she  turned  her  back  upon  its  walls. 

**I  soon  forgot  what  I  had  never  properly 
known.    My  earliest  recollections  are  of  briilioal 
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saloons,  fine  pictures,  rich  clothes,  and  of  the 
rooHi-fuII  of  plaything  which  engrossed  my  in- 
fantine attention.  My  foster-mothers  affection 
richly  compensated  nie  for  the  love  of  those  to 
whom  I  owed  my  beini^.  Her  husbahd  I  never 
knew.  He  died  soon  after  my  adoption,  leaving 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  three  years  older  than 
myself,  the  other  one  year  my  junior,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, twin  sister  of  the  youngest  boy.  With  these,  and 
with  two  adopted  daughters,  I  grew  up  on  a  loot- 
ing of  perfect  equality,  receiving  the  same  educa- 
tion, sharing  all  their  sports  and  pleasures,  until 
I  attained  my  fifteenth  year.  At  that  period  the 
countesses  eldest  son  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  the 
physicians  gave  him  up  as  lost.  Then  his  despair- 
ing mother  threw  her-^elf  upon  his  body,  and 
made  a  vow  to  all  the  saints,  that  if  he  recovered 
she  would  devote  her  adopted  children  to  the 
church.  He  did  recover,  and  upon  the  day  that 
he  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  we  unfortunate  victims 
were  informed  of  our  future  lot.  The  two  girls 
were  sent  to  a  convent;  the  elder  of  the  two  sub- 
mitted to  take  the  veil ;  the  younger,  Julinka,  so 
obstinately  refused  it,  that  the  hegwnena  (superior 
of  the  convent)  sent  her  back  to  the  countess. 
Furious  at  her  refusal,  the  countess  bestowed  her 
in  marriage  upon  a  former  gamekeeper,  a  some- 
what dissolute  fellow,  who  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence, on  ahroky  and  took  his  young  wife  with  him 
to  Moscow.  Thence,  several  years  later,  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  a  long  Ume  I  heard  no- 
thing whatever  concerning  them. 

**  I  had  no  taste  for  the  priesthood ;  but  what 
choice  had  I  ?  A  serf  and  the  son  of  a  serf,  obe- 
dience was  my  only  passport  to  freedom.  By  con- 
senting to  take  the  vow,  I  at  least  secured  my 
emancipation,  for  no  serf  can  be  a  priest  in  Russia; 
80  I  yielded,  and  was  sent  to  the  Archimandrite 
at  Kasan.  I  entered  the  convent  with  repug- 
nance ;  only  the  fear  of  slavery  could  have  driven 
me  into  it.  Once  "there,  however,  I  devoted  my- 
self ardently  to  study,  and  the  pursuit  of  learning 
soon  reconciled  me  to  the  profession  thus  forcibly 
imposed  upon  me.  My  zeal  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  my  superiors  ;  several  learned  monks  ad- 
mitted me  tc  their  society,  and  vouchsafed  me 
their  instruction.  Unbounded  as  is  the  igiio- 
rai>ce,  superstition,  and  fanaticism  of  the  great 
mass  of  rural  priests,  it  is  common  to  find  in  our 
comments  a  wonderful  amount  of  learning,  com- 
prehending almost  all  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. Among.<t  other  inmates  of  the  convent, 
which  had  become  my  prison,  were  two  very 
learned  monks  from  the  Ukraine,  a  province 
which  has  always  been  noted  as  sending  forth  the 
best  ministers  of  religion ;  even  a.^,  at  the  present 
time,  it  supplies  Russia  with  the  best  singers  and 
musicians.  To  the  paternal  affection  of  those 
two  monks  I  am  indebted  for  my  education.  I 
was  ordained,  and  some  time  afterwards  I  was 
sent  to  Moscow.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  priests'  seminary  at  St.  Petersburg. 
After  my  installation  there,  I  made  an  excursion, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  environs, 
and  paused  here,  as  we  have  done  to-day,  on  my 
return  from  GaLschina.  I  was  strangely  moved 
at  the  sight  of  these  pictures,  some  of  which  re- 
present scenes  well  known  to  my  childhood ;'  but 
how  should  I  describe  my  astonishment  at  sight 
of  the  hostess,  who  entered  the  room  to  attend 


on  me  ?  Lapse  of  years,  change  of  garb  and  con- 
dition, care  and  misery,  had  sadly  altered  her— 
not  9o  altered  her,  however,  as  to  prevent  my  re- 
cognising the  playmate  of  my  youth.  With  sur- 
prise and  emotion  I  uttered  the  name  *  Julinka!' 
Siie  looked  up,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
with  a  cry  of  delight  threw  herself  into  my  arms." 

That  meeting  with  her  adopted  brother  was 
Julinka*8  first  moment  of  happiness  for  many  yean. 
Her  husband  had  rented  the  tavern  on  the  road 
to  Gatschina,  and  passed  his  life  hunting  and 
drinking.  She  led  a  dull  existence,  occupied  only 
by  the  routine  of  an  innkeeper's  business ;  her 
leisure  hours  she  devoted  to  giting  her  daughter 
the  best  education  she  could,  and  at  times,  with 
her  brushes  yid  palette,  she  contrived  to  trans- 
port herself  in  imagination  to  the  happier  days  of 
her  youth.  **  Yonder  pictures,"  she  said,  "  are 
all  unskilfully  enough  executed ;  but  I  do  not  paint 
because  I  tci//,  but  because  I  mu9t ;  it  is  the  last 
relic  of  my  childhood.  In  God's  good  time  there 
will  be  an  end  to  all  this ;  and  when  that  day 
comes,"  she  said  to  the  priest,  '*  I  reqcmmend 
AstaQa  to  thy  care." 

Tears  choked  her  utterance.  I  was  deeply 
moved. 

A  dazzling  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
arbor,  quickly  succeeded  by  a  violent  thunder 
clap.     The  young  girl  came  running  out  to  us. 

**  Mother  begs  you  to  go  in  doors  to  supper,** 
she  said ;  "  and  quickly,  for  a  terrible  storm  is 
coming  on." 

The  father  rose  from  his  seat,  took  my  hand, 
and  pressed.it. 

**Muy  you  find  a  good  appetite  for  supper;" 
said  he,  *'our  8aku*ko  has  been  melancholy 
enough.' — Pictures  from  St,  Petersburg. 
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"  That  night  I  determined  to  place  her  in  some 
asylum,  for  I  hoped  that  she  might  be  benefitted 
by  proper  medical  treatment.  The  next  morning 
I  told  her  that  I  would  take  ber  to  see  new  friends 
who  would  make  her  happy ;  she  said  that  she 
was  happy  with  me,  but  if  I  wished  it,  she'd  go. 

"  However,  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her 
so  soon  after  losing  her  poor  mother,  and  I  de- 
layed from  day  to  day  my  intended  journey  to 
London.  About  this  time,  Frank  Evans,  our 
clergyman's  son,  w^o  was  studying  at  Oxford, 
came  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his 
father.  You  don't  know  Mr.  Evans  or  his  son  ?" 
inquired  "findal,  looking  up  at  me,  for  his  eyes 
had  been  gloomily  fixed  on  the  floor  during  his 
narrative. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  have  seen  neither  of  them; 
but  Mr.  Evans  is,  I  hear,  an  excellent  man.'* 

"  Indeed,  he  is,  sir,  but  his  son  baa,  they  tell 
me,  turned  out  badly.  At  the  time  of  his  visit, 
he  was  a  kind-hearted,    generous  kd.    I  h&d 

•  Continued  from  "  Editor's  Shanty,"  page  91,  vol.  iL 
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known  him  as  a  child,  and  saw  him  often ;  the 
p&rsonage  U  but  three  miles  from  us." 

"  Aye,  I  know  the  place ;  but  wherefore  speak 
of  Eraiia?" 

"He  was  aye  friendly  to  us,  and,  I  believe, 
lored  us  all.  He  came,  as  I  said,  to  see  his  fa- 
ther, it  being  Christmas-time,  and  brought  with 
bim  a  friend,  at  least  he  termed  him  so,  and  they 
were  much  together ;  but  Darnell  was,  I  am  sure, 
a  bad  man." 

"DamcU!"  I  interrupted,  "John  Darnell ?'* 
I  bad  once  met  with  such  k  person,  and  only  the 
Toar  previously. 

"  Yea,"  said  Tindal,  scarcely  heeding  my  inter- 
ruption, '*  Frank  often  brought  him  to  see  me. 
He  was  a  handsome,  sprightly  youth,  but  drank 
deeply;  and,  indeed,  I  thought  Darnell  came  here 
to  drink,  not  haying  many  opportunities  at  the 
parsonage ;  biit  it  was  otherwise.  He  pretended 
lore  to  Mary,  and  sought  every  occasion  of  seeing 
her.  One  day,  I  had  left  the  room  to  draw  him 
more  ale ;  I  was  startled  by  Mary's  voice,  calling 
me,  as  if  in  distress.  Running  back,  I  found 
Darnell  endeavouring  to  kiss  her,  and  Frank 
laughing  at  his  attempts.  Darnell  I  felled  to  the 
ground  with  the  pewter  pot  I  held  in  my  hand ; 
and  turning  to  Frank,  asked  him  if  this  was  his 
friendship  for  me  ?  He  stammered  out  an  excuse, 
eajing,  it  was  all  intended  as  a  joke,  and  no  harm 
meant  Darnell  had  bet  him  a  couple  of  pots 
that  he*d  kiss  her,  *  but,'  said  he,  *  he  didn't  suc- 
ceed.^ Darnell  in  themeantihie,  got  up,  and  after 
swearing  with  the  most  horrid  oaths,  vengeance 
against  me  and  mine,  took  Frank  by  the  arm,  and 
left  the  bouse.  I  have  seen  neither  of  them  since. 
Frank  was  home  last  spring,  and  then  it  was  said 
he  and  his  father  parted  in  anger.  Whenever  I 
see  the  poor  old  gentleman  now,  I  feel  sorry  for 
bim;  he  looks  so  ill  and  care-worn, — he  never 
speaks  of  Frank. 

**  The  circumstance  I  have  just  related,  decided 
me;  I  could  no  longer  expose  Mary  to  insults, 
which  were  brutal  when  offered  to  one  in  her  sim- 
ple !(tate.  I  took  her  to  London  and  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bernard,  who  has  a  private 
tfjlura  near  Primrose  Hill.  I  seldom  see  her  now, 
bat  they  tell  roo  she  is  not  improved ;  her  mind 
is  as  childish  as  ever,  though  I  often  thmk, 
that  there  is  more  in  what  she  says,  than  can  be 
tmdcrstood." 

**  You  did  right  my  friend,  I  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Bernard ;  he  is  as  skilful  as  he  is  kind.  When  I 
goto  London,  I  will  call  and  see  your  daughter.** 

'*  Do,  sir,  and  let  me  know  if  there  is  still  any 
chance  of  her  recovery ;  I  even  yet  hope  that  she 
luy  return  to  me." 


**  Take  courage,Tindal,  she  may  not  be  unhappy." 

**  Unhappy  I  Oh,  no,  she  is  not  unhappy !  iShe 
has  not  the  power  of  being  so.'* 

"  Then,**  said  I,  endeavouring  to  be  consolatory, 
•*do  not  grieve.** 

**  Grieve  !"  cried  Tindal,  starting  up,  **  why 
3he*s  mad  !**  and  I  saw  his  lips  curl  and  his  eyes 
sparkle.  Pacing  up  and  down  twice  or  thrice,  he 
muttered,  "  mad,  mad,**  then  pausing,  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow.  I  looked  another  wav  and 
was  silent  The  gentle  closing  of  the  door,  inform- 
ed me  that  I  was  alone. 
\  

CHAPTER    II. 
A   REVERIE  ON   HORSEBACK. 

It  is.a  curious,  yet  no  less  absolute  fact,  that  the 
bodily  movements  or  motions  of  man,  act  har- 
moniously with,  or  in  accordance  to,  his  transient 
thoughts.  Should  his  brain  be  digesting  any 
grave  intelligence  or  serious  news,  his  step  becomes 
as  slow  and  measured  as  if  he  followed  a  funeral ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  let  some  topic  of  an  exciting 
or  urgent  character,  occupy  his  mmd,  and  his  gait 
becomes  hurried.  In  either  case,  if  thinking 
intently,  he  knows  not  whither  he  walks,  or  whom 
he  meets. 

I  had  slept  uneasily  after  Peter*B  tale  of  his 
domestic  troubles,  and  rising  at  early  dawn,  left 
the  house  without  alarming  any  of  its  occupants ; 
proceeding  to  the  stable — the  door  of  which  was 
merely  latched — I  saddled  my  horse  and  was  soon 
on  my  way  to  London.  For  a  mile  or  two  the 
fresh  morning  air  dissipated  my  melancholj 
thoughts,  and  I  actually  whistled  a  lively  tune,  but 
shortly  Mary's  hi$<tory  again  obtruded  itself  on  my 
imagination,  and  I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  Uncon- 
cionsly  I  allowed  my  horse  to  bear  me  along,  nor 
did  I  appear  to  care,  where  he  took  me,  or  what 
road  he  travelled.  Picture  after  picture  rose  up 
before  me,  with  all  the  excitement  of  reality.  First, 
they  were  of  Mary  as  an  innocent  child,  sporting 
among  Bowers ;  I  fancied  that  I  actually  heard  her 
ringing  laugh  and  joyous  song,  as  she  twined  them 
among  her  hair.  Then  she  grew  older,  and  I  saw 
her  sitting  on  the  banks  of  some  meandering  stream 
scattering  her  flowers  on  the  waters,  and  wonder- 

inji;  why  they  were  borne  so  swiftly  from  her  view. 
And,  anon,  she  appeared  sad,  for  a  winter  scene 

now  rose  up  before  me  and  all  was  cold  and  deso- 
late. 

Presently    my    thoughts    changed,      Darnell 

occupied  the  scene.  I  had  known  him  slightly 
once,  having  spent  an  evening  in  his  company ;  I 
now  lived  that  period  over  again.  There  he  sat, 
alone, — it  was  in  a  German  inn — when  I  and  a 
couple  of  Frenchmen  who  werA  mj  traveUine 
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companions,  entered  with  the  intention  of  remain. 
Ing  till  morning .  On  seeing  us  he  started,  and 
grasping  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
exclHimed,  **  lla  1  Lafont,  what  brings  you  here  ?" 
The  other  instantly  replied  "  what  mischief  are 
you  up  to  now,  Darnell  V  **  Oh!  nothing,"  said 
Darnell,  speaking  hastily,  "  trayclling,  merely 
travelling  for  my  health,"  and  he  drew  the  other 
aside. 

For  some  minutes  tliey  appeared  to  be  speaking 
in  a  very  confidential  and  friendly  manner  together, 
if  I  should  judge  from  tlie  occasional  nods  and 
laughs  that  passed  between  them. 

We  supped  in  company,  and  after  supper,  cards 
were  produced  to  while  away  the  hour.  I  objected 
to  play  any  other  game  than  whist,  much  to  the 
disiMtisfaction  of  Darnell  and  Lafont,  who  proposed 
a  more  gambling  game  ;  at  last  Darnell  said  to  me, 
**  well  then,  Lafont  and  I,  will  stand  ypu  and  M. 
Uartin,"  so  the  matter  was  settled.  I  never  played 
with  worse  luck  in  my  life,  and  although  the  stakes 
were  small,  I  lost  a  considerable  sum.  They  now 
proposed  to  change  the  game,  and  I  foolishly, 
though  as  it  turned  out  fortunately,  consented. 
Luck,  indeed  appeared  to  have  changed,  I  not 
only  recovered  what  I  lost,  but  nearly  a  hundred 
gold  pieces  at  my  elbow,  testified  that  I  had  won. 
But  cards  at  the  best  produce  a  fluctuating  game 
and  fortune  is  fickle.  The  stakes  were  now  dou- 
bled, and  several  losses  in  succession  warned  me 
that  a  reverse  was  about  to  take  place ;  but  this 
only  made  me  the  more  eager,  feverishly  I  watch. 
ed  the  dealing  of  tlie  cards,  which  the  slow,  cautious 
movements  of  Darnell  and  Lafont,  rendered  tedious 
tome;  more  than  once  I  felt  inclined  to  snatch 
them  from  their  hands  and  distribute  them  myself. 
I  was  furiously  excited.  About  a  hundred  ponnds 
still  lay  before  me,  and  I  suddenly,  without  reason, 
offered  them  against  tln'rty,  that  either  hearts, 
spades,  or  clubs,  would  turn  up.  Lafont  was 
dealing. 

*•  Say  twenty,"  cried  Darnell,  "and  HI  take  it." 

*'No,  thirty."  And  Lafont,  holding  the  card 
in  his  hand,  paused,  awaiting  our  bet. 

"  Twenty  "  said  Darnell  again.  And  I  thought, 
■lightly  tilted  the  card.  "Well,"  he  continued, 
"  I  will  say " 

"  You  need  not "  I  interrupted,  "that  card  was 
shown,  and  it  is  a  diamond."  Placing  my  money 
*n  my  pocket  I  rose  from  the  table, 

"  Indeed,  you  are  hasty,"  said  M.  Martin,  "  the 
card  cei-tainly  was  slightly  turned,  accidcntly,  I 
think.     Let  the  bet  be  drawn,  what  is  the  card?*' 

"  I  object,"  cried  Darnell  passionately,  *•  Lafont 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  turn  the  card." 


"  The  card  did  slip,"  said  Lafont,  "  but  jnot 
sufllciently  to  allow  any  one  at  the  table  t«  see 
what  it  was." 

"  Well  then,  if  it  is  not  a  diamond  I'll  forfeit  the 
money." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  M.  Martin,  "  I  must  object 
to  that,  let  the  card  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack  and  deal  anew." 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  overhead, 
as  if  several  persons  were  running  from  room  to 
room,  intermingled  with  cries  and  slamming  of 
doors ;  presently  the  startling  cry  of  fire  was  heard 
clear  and  oft  repeated. 

"  Mind  not  the  fire,"  said  DanieU,  "  go  on  with 

the  game,  I  for  one  have "  I  did  not  hear  the 

end  of  the  sentence,  but  running  into  the  passage, 
met  a  host  of  terrified  lodgers — I  suppose— en* 
deavoring  to  save  what  little  property  they  had. 
The  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  might  have  been  easily  arrested  had  the 
people  been  at  the  first  cool  or  collected,  buteack 
only  thought  of  self^  and  so  the  house  was  lost. 
It  was  morning  before  the  fire  was  over,  and 
collecting  my  luggage  together,  I  found  allVight; 
not  so  with  M.  Martin,  a  small  carpet  bag,  Vhich 
he  said  he  carried  out  with  his  own  handd  wu 
missing.  On  enquiry  he  was  told  that  M.  Likfont 
had  taken  it  with  him  as  his  own,  "  M.  Laf(^t,** 
said  the  man,  "  drove  off  in  Mr.  Darnell  s  carriage 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"J/o»  dieu!  Tm  robbed.  Aid  me  my  friend 
to  overtake  the  miscreants,"  cried  M.  Martin 
wringing  his  hands. 

"  I  will,"  I  replied,  "  you  obtain  horses ;  in  th« 
mean  time  I  must  see  our  unfortunate  landlord.** 
I  left  him  and  found  the  poor  German,  who  wu 
now^  the  excitement  being  over,  crying  and 
constantly  repeating,  that  he  was  ruined.  I  offered 
no  word  of  consolation,  but  taking  the  sum  I  had 
won  the  previous  evening,  pUced  it  in  bis  hands 
and  left  him,  without  awaiting  his  reply. 

M.  Martin  without  difficulty  obtained  hono^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  dashing  along  tJie 
road  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  post  boy,  as  the  one 
taken  by  Darnell  Kordid  he  deceive  us:  a  car- 
riage, such  as  he  described,  preceded  us  a  couple  of 
miles,  as  a  peasant  Ud  we  met  informed  us.  The 
bag  stolen  contained,  M.  Martin  said,  papers  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  be  would  follow  the 
thieves  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  nece&vrj, 
before  he  would  lose  his  documents.  On  moautisg 
a  rising  ground,  we  saw  m  the  distance  a  carriage, 
no  doubt  the  one  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  ove^ 
turned.  M.  Martin  spurred  on  his  horse,  and 
with  vehement  gestures,  bade  me  follow  him, 
though  urgbg  the  anunal  I  rode  with  voice  and 
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wbipf  I  fidled  to  keep  up  with  my  more  excited 
eompanion. 

"Gome,  good  hone!**  I  cried,  striking  him 
vHh  mj  whip,  **  we  have  not  far  to  go,  yonder 
they  lie  !**  and  I  patted  him  on  the  neck,  **  quicker  I 
qioickerP  I  shouted,  as  he  slackened  his 
pace,  for  the  carriage  had  been  righted  and 
was  now  rapidly  rolling  up  the  hill,  **  quicker ! 
quicker  yet  I"  and  again  the  blow  descended. 
'*6ood  horse  T'  I  said,  as  I  brought  him  up  within 
half  a  length  of  M.  Martin,  who  turning  in  his 
asddle,  said,  **  they  are  off  agahi  1** 

"I  see !  but  we'll  catch  them  yet,**  and  on  we 
flew. 

*' Hallo-o-o-o  I  Harkt  where  are  you  off  to  in 
nch  a  deuce  of  a  huiryl  Mark  Truewitt,  I  say, 
HalloKH)!** 

I  checked  my  horse  suddenly,  the  dream  was 
ended.    "Why,  Mark,**  said  my  brother  Harry, 
**  wbat*8  the  matter  with  you,  are  you  riding  a 
race  agaiiist  old  lather  Time,  or  have  you  distanced 
year  opponent?  Tour  horse  is  in  a  perfect  foam.** 
"  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself.** 
** Indeed !  and  trying  to  fly  your  folly?** 
**No,  I  merely  allowed  my  thoughts  to  run 
away  with  me.     I  somehow  or  other  got  thinking 
<m  my  adventure  at  the  Germsn  inn  last  year, 
and  fimcied  myself  again  chasmg  DameU.** 

"  What  a  strong  imagination  you  must  have, 
BO  doubt  you  saw  them  on  the  road  before  you.'* 

"  Indeed  I  did,  or  rather  I  fancied " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  do  you  think  you  would  have 
esQght  him  if  I  had*nt  stopped  you  ?** 

"  Nonsense  !**  said  I,  for  I  perceived  he  was 
laaghing  at  roe,  and  endeavored  to  change  the 
eonversation  by  asking  how  it  was,  I  found  him 
fltfll  in  England,  for  I  understood  that  he  had  left 
for  France. 

"  I  coold'nt  get  off  before,  but  am  now  on  my 
way.  How  was  it  that  you  were  not  at  home  last 
night?** 

"  I  spent  the  evening  at  the  '  Harrow  *  ex- 
pecting to  meet  Writ  there,  but  he  disappointed 
me,  and  I  was  going  to  London  to  meet  him.** 

**  By  Jove  !**  said  Harry,  again  laughhig,  **  you 
win  be  the  death  of  me :  why  you  are  worse  than  a 
crab,  for,  going  backwards  you  have  not  progress* 
sd,  were  you  at  Tiiidal*8  now,  you  would  be  a 
dozen  mUes  on  your  journey.*'  I  was  painfuUy 
aware  of  the  fiict  and  held  my  tongue.  *'  1*11  tell 
yon  what,"  he  continued  ^*you  had  better  go 
home  and  give  your  hone  a  rest,  it  will  be  time 
enough  tliis  afternoon  to  see  your  la#yer.** 

*^l  tUnk'I  shall,  I  suppose  you  have  just  left 
Briardale?**  the  name  of  my  i^ace. 
**Tes,  hut  I  muaC  now  leave  you  or  I  shall  miss 

vol..  II. — H 


my  joumey^good  bye ;  yet  stay,*'  said  he  calling 
me  back,  **  if  you  miss  anything  while  Vm  gone 
you*ll  know  who  has  taken  it,  so  make  your  mind 
easy,  I  shall  not  be  back  these  six  weeks ;  good 
bye  again.** 

**  Good-bye  t  A  pleasant  trip,**  I  ealled  out  after 
him. 

Briardale  was  not  half  a  mile  distant,  and  while 
riding  over,  I  could  not  help  but  Uugh  at  my 
morning's  adventure.  My  ride  had  given  me  an 
appetite,  and  I  was  eager  for  breakfast;  it  was 
yet  eariy,  and  a  couple  of  hours*  rest  would  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  could  thus  proceed  leisurely  to 
London,  and  find  out  Writ*s  business. 

On  reaching  home,  my  wife  informed  me  that 
Henry  had  spent  the  evening  with  her,  and  that 
she  had  refused  to  lend  him  a  beautiful  brace  of 
pistob,  which  I  valued  highly,  having  received 
them  from  my  fiither. 

"ni  bet  anything!**  I  exclaimed,  as  I  called  to 
mind  his  parting  remark,  "  that  Harry  has  taken 
them.**    My  wife  looked  :  they  were  gone  t 

C7HAPTEB  III. 
AN    nmSRYIXW  WITH  WBIT. 

AniB  breakfast,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  bring 
out  my  cab,  thinking  it  would  be  hardly  prudent 
to  trust  myself  a  second  time  to  my  own  gui- 
dance. While  leisurely  proceeding  over  tho 
smooth  and  level-beaten  way,  I  may  as  well  in* 
dulge  the  reader  with  a  few  words  concerning  Mr. 
Writ  and  myself. 

We  were  children  together,  and  as  children, 
went  to  the  same  school.  I  often  contrast  our 
childish  desires  and  ambitions  with  the  realities  of 
after  life.  How  different  I  As  children,  tho 
golden  future  was  ever  before  us  I  As  men,  wo 
find  the  golden  future  has  become  the  past;  and 
now  look  back,  with  fond  regrets,  to  the  happy^ 
happy  days  of  childhood.  Writ — '^little  Tommy 
Writ,**  as  we  used  to  call  him — said  that  he  would 
be  a  merchant ;  and  I,  who  had  perhaps  moro 
love  of  glory,  vowed  that  I  would  be  nothing  but 
a  soldier.  However,  Writ's  father,  who  was  in 
business,  determined  to  give  his  son  a  profession, 
and  the  law  was  chosen.  A  fortunate  thing  it  was 
for  his  numerous  clients  that  they  had  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Writ  turned  out  to  l>e,  for  their  legal' 
adviser.  He  inherited  all  the  method  of  a 
merchant  from  his  fiither,  and  applied  it  to  lav. 
Punctuality,  promptness,  and  order  were  his  mot* 
toes,  and  he  treated  his  suits  as  so  much  gooda 
consigned  to  his  care,  which,  if  neglected,  would 
result  in  loss  to  both  employer  and  employed. 

He  would  never  take  a  suspicious  ca^e ;  if  ho 
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lost  a  suit,  he  was  ill  for  a«reek  after ;  and  I  Teril^ 
believe,  there  wai  never  a  lawyer  with  half  his 
practice  that  loat  fewer  caaes.  Hia  euccess  was 
his  boast.  ''A  lawsuit^"  he  would  say,  ''is  like 
a  chess  problem,  its  object  is  a  certain  result  to 
be  obtained  by  certain  means;  giv.e  me  the 
winning  side,  and  I  care  not  how  difficult  the 
problem,  Til  mate  my  adversary.** 

*'  I  once  threw  him  in  a  great  rage  by  telling 
him  that  I  did  not  think  bis  simile  a  good  one, 
•'for,**  suid  I,  *'iflaw  be  acriUcal  position  in  a 
game  of  chess,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  to 
discern  which  has  the  better  side ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  as  you  have  to  choose  what  side  you*ll  take, 
that  you  may  choose  the  wrong  one,  and  so  be 
beaten."  lie  hoped  he  was  a  better  player  than  I 
gave  him  credit  for,  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

Writ  was  unmarried,  aiid  although  only  five  aad 
thirty,  looked  at  least  fifty ;  thin  and  slightly  made, 
hh  face  plentifully  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  his 
eyes  set  deep  in  his  head,  twinkled  cunningly ; 
bis  hair  gniy.  Though  far  from  prepossesssing 
in  Itis  appearance,  he  was  when  known,  one  of 
the  kinde^^t  and  best  natured  men  that  ever  lived. 

I  who  coveted  a  soldier's  life,  was  equally  dis- 
appointed. Ou  leaving  school,  my  father  kept  me 
at  home  till  of  age ;  he  tlien  su.it  me  to  Heidelberg, 
where  I  passed  many  of  the  pleasuntest  hours  of 
my  exiHtence.  I  lived  on  the  continent  till  seven 
and  twenty,  when  my  father  dyin^,1eft  his  property, 
equally  divided  between  his  two  sous,  which, 
though  small,  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  live 
coinfortrtbly  and  independantly.  On  my  marriage 
I  niatcriully  increased  ray  portion  and  now  lived 
ft  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  To  fill  up  my  time, 
wliTch  occasionolly  hung  wearily  on  my  hands, 
I  became  Treasurer  to  the  **  Kentish  Orphan  Home 
Society,"  a  benevolent  Institution  got  up  by  a  few 
•okl  ladies  who  honored  mo  by  placing  their  money 
in  my  hands. 

My  brother  ITirry  was  several  years  younger 
tkeui  T,  a  happy  jovial  fellow,  much  too  fond  of 
fan  for  his  means,  though  not  to  my  knowledge 
ever  iu  debt,  yet  he  had  sometimes  alittle  difficulty 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  day  which  had  hitherto  been  fine,  now 
became  overcast;  and  on  entering  the  city  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents.  It  was  after  two 
o^clock  when  I  reached  Writ's  office  and  fonnd 
that  gentleman  busily  engaged  with  a  huge  pile  of 
dusty  old  papers,  turning  them  over  and  shuffling 
them  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  cards.  No  sooner  did 
lie  perceive  me,  than  dropping  them  he  exclaimed, 
"  why  did  you  nM  eome  sooner?  I  expected 
yon  last  night,  or  early  this  morning  at  leait." 

**  WcU  you  are  a  pretty  feUow,**  I  replied, "  how 


is  it  I  find  you  here  now  ?  Why  are  you  not  off  to 
£gypt  with  orders  left  for  me  to  follow  youf" 

«»TutI"  said  he,  **the  business  was  urgent,  or 
I  would  have  met  you." 

**  Then  why  did  you  not  leave  a  note  at  Tindals? 
Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  lose  a  night's  rest 
running  after  yon  when  perhaps  a  week  hence 
would  have  answered  your  purpose?  You  see 
your^  excessive  promptness  has  rendered  me 
indilTerent  to  a  certain  extent.** 

**Here,  here,  come  in  here,**  said  he,  in  the 
quick  nervous  manner  he  assumed  when  excited, 
and  motioning  me  to  his  private  room,  closed  the 
door  carefully  after  him  ;  "your  brother,"  he  con* 
tinned,  **  has  committed  a  forgery.** 

'*What  !"I  exclaimed,not  exactly  understanding 
him.** 

**  Tour  brother  Henry  has  forged  a  cheque  on 
you  for  two  thousand  pounds.** 

**  Pshaw  1  I  don*t  believe  a  word  of  it ;  you  most 
bemad.** 

**I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  the  case.** 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  only  this  morning,  he  spen* 
last  night  at  mv  house." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  I  hardly  thought  he  wonld  have 
gone  there." 

"  He  did,  nevertheless,  and  as  for  the  forgery, 
you  are  either  mistaken,  or  some  one  else  is  guilty." 

**  Well,  Tou  shall  judge  for  yourself.  L'^t  us 
see,  this  is  Thursday,  it  was  on  Tuesday  morr.ing 
after  leaving  you,  that  I  went  to  your  batikcr's^, 
to  make  the  deposit  you  left  in  my  hands  for  your 
Kentish  Society ;  while  there,  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  as  well  if  I  exandncd  the  accounts  and  see 
how  we  stood,  you  may  fancy  my  surprise,  when 
a  cheque  for  £3000,  bearing  your  signature, 
payable  to  your  brother,  and  endorsed  by  him,  was 
presented  to  me  ax  caslied  the  day  before.  I  at 
first  was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming  it  a  forgery, 
when  it  struck  me,  that  if  I  saw  your  brother,  I 
could,-  not  only  save  you  much  pain,  but  force  him 
to  rchmd,  by  threatening  to  expose  his  mscality* 
I  concealed  my  doubts  of  the  cheqne  as  well  as  I 
oouM,  simply  asking  the  dork  to  whom  he  paid 
the  money.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Truewitt  canoe 
himself  and  got  the  money.  I  then  casually  asked 
if  he  knew  your  brother.  He  told  me,  that  he 
bad  seen  him  several  times,  and  had  recognized 
him  on  entering  the  bank.  I  told  him  that  I 
supposed  it  all  right,  but  that  I  was  not  aware  of 
year  giving  such  a  cheque,  and  it  was  therefore  I 
questioned  him.*'  I  during  this  relation  sank  ioto 
a  chair;  I  could  scarcely  as  yet  believe 
it  true,  his  parting  words,  **  ^yom  min  taufthit^ 
whils  Tm  ffone^  ycmll  kntm  «iAo  A«t  tahm  if;** 
niQg  in  ny  ear  a  (earful  oonfinofttion  of  my  doobti 
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*' On  leaving  the  bank,'*  Writ  conttnued,  **l| 
droTe  at  once  to  jour  brother^s  lodgings,  he  had 
^  I  was  informed,  the  day  before  for  Paria.  I 
then  wrote  you,  to  meet  me  at  the  Harrow  yester- 
day evening,  but  withheld  the  evil  news  I  had  to 
communicate.  The  reason  I  fiuled  in  my  appoint- 
ment was,  that  while  on  my  way  to  Undal^s,  I 
stopped  at  the  "Bricklayers*  Arms,**  and  there 
orerheard  the  oetler  say  that  "it  was  Master 
HarryTruewitt  who  had  given  him  the  crown,"  and 
that  the  said  Harry  was  a  **  real  fine  gentleman  ;** 
OQ  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  an  hour  previously  your 
brother  had  passed  on  his  way  to  London.  I  rode 
over  to  Tindal*s,  left  a  message  for  you,  and  then 
returned  to  London ;  but  of  course,  did  not  see 
him,  as  it  appears  he  spent  the  evening  with  you.** 

"  Ko ;  not  with  me,**  I  said,  **  I  was  at  the 
Harrow  kst  night ;  this  morning  I  saw  him,  for  I 
went  home  before  coming  here.** 

"And  did  he  appear  natural?  that  is,  from  his 
manner,  would  you ^ 

"From  his  manner,  I  should  say  he  was  perfectly 
innocent.** 

"  With  the  evidence  I've  got,  I  could  convict 
him.  The  consummate  villain,  to  spend  the  even, 
ing  wiih  a  brother  he  has  robbed.** 

"  Writ !  remember  he  is  my  brother.  Though 
I  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  money,  the  money  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  a  brother.** 

'*  I  was  wrong  in  speaking  so  harshly,**  apolo- 
gized WiiL  "  We  may  still  recover  the  money, 
if  you  go  after  him ;  it  will  be  the  best  and  quietest 
way." 

"FU  go.  He  cannot  think  seriously  of  the 
matter/*  said  I  musingly.  I  then  told  Writ  what 
he  said,  about  njissing  anytliiog. 

"  He's  guilty.  The  sooner  you  go  the  better,  I 
advise  you  to  leave  to-morrow.'* 

"  I  cannot  go  before  Saturday ;  I  shall  meet  him 
eoon  enough,  the  unfortunate  fellow.  What  could 
have  induced  him?** 

"  Let  us  for  tlie  present  dismiss  fhe  unpleasant 
subject,  dwelliug  on  it  can  do  no  good.  Come 
and  dine  ntth  me."* 

"  I  must  refuse  yon.  I  donH  feci  hungry.  Be- 
«des  I  promised  to  see  Mary  Tindal,  and  will  go 
there  now.    My  cab  is  at  the  door,**  and  I  got  up.*^ 

"  I  know  Dr.  Bernard  well,  and  if  you  dine  with 
ne,  m  go  with  you  this  evening.  Mary  is  no 
Ijetter." 

"You  know  Mary r 

"Is  there  anything  surpri^ng  in  my  knowing 
Maiyf* 

"  No,  not  exactly.  But  I  thought  if  you  had 
known  her  you'd  have  told  rae." 


"  Told  you  1  you  surely  don*t  expect  me  to  teU 
yon  everything  I  know.** 

**  Well,  hardly.  But  such  a  £&ct  as  this  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  have  mentioned.** 

"  Mentioned  I  I  had  no  occasion ;  it  was  not  mj 
business ;  it  concerned  neither  of  us.** 

"Pardon  me — ^you*re  right.  However,  Tindat 
wishes  me  to  see  liis  daughter,  and  I  have  mnch 
curiosity,  especially  after  hearing  his  tale.** 

"  It  is  not  often  he  speaks  of  her  to  any  one. 
We*ll  dine  together,  anjd  spend  the  evening  with 
Bernard.    I*ve  no  engagements  for  to-night.** 

(7b  be  amtinued) 


**  As  I  walked  by  myMlf, 
I  uUked  with  tnytelf, 
Aiid  that  myself  said  to  me.'* 

1. 

Spirit,  mind,  my  better  pari, 
Would  I  knew  thee  what  thou  art ; 
Miracle  and  mystery, 
How  I  long  to  fathom  thee. 

Soaring  now  from  earth  sublime, 
0*er  the  'tils  of  life  and  time  ; 
Trampled  now  beneath  the  mue 
Of  some  earthly,  low  desire. 

8. 

Shackled  to  a  thing  of  clay. 
Wrestling  with  it  day  by  day, 
Only  in  the  dreams  of  night 
Urging  thy  unfettered  flight. 

Crushed  within  the  prison  walls 
Of  the  body  which  enthralls ; 
Though  of  unknown  power  possest, 
Suffering  to  be  oppressed. 

5. 

When  repose  the  body  keeps. 
Then  the  soul  which  never  sleeps, 
Seems  awhile  to  wander  free 
In  thy  light,  Eternity. 

6. 

Sometimes  o*er  the  past  it  plays-^ 
Sometimes  widi  the  future  atrays 
In  that  present  on  whose  sea 
Thne  is  not^  and  may  not  be. 

T. 
Typing  its  last  flight 
When  the  angel  speakt—**  'Us  nigliti" 
And  the  sphrit  free  shall  soar, 
Where,  oh !  where,  for  evermore  I 
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8. 

Eren  waking,  doth  the  soul 
Sometimea  wander  from  control ; 
Murmurs  of  tome  unknown  sea, 
Seem  to  mock  the  memory. 

9. 

What  are  these  which,  o*er  me  cast, 
Float,  like  shadows  of  the  past  f 
Strange  iUoaions,  which  the  grasp 
Of  my  reason  cannot  dasp. 

10. 

Scenes  fiuniUar  which  I  own, 
Unremembered  and  unknown. 
Vibrating  upon  the  strings 
Of  loved,  long^forgotten  things. 

11. 

Transient  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
On  the  fountains  falling  spray ; 
Sweet  as  fragrance  on  the  air, 
From  some  unknown  flower  fidr : 

18. 

Fancies  no  one  can  explain. 
Striking  chords  upon  the  brain. 
In  whose  wild  uncertain  righ. 
Lire  some  notes  of  harmony. 


Erbo. 
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The  ways  of  Ood  in  Naiure,  as  in  Providence,  are  not 
at  our  ways  ;  nor  are  the  modeU  that  we  frame  any  way 
oommenflumiL- to  the  vastness,  profundity,  and  iinsearch- 
ableness  of  liin  works,  which  have  a  depth  in  them  greater 
than  the  wtil  of  Demoeritus.  Jof  bph  G&antillk. 


We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
«-crmg.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
^Buch  exhausted  to  speak. 

-**  Not  long  ago,*'  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I 
« could  hare  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the 
youngest  of  my  sons ;  but,  about  three  years  past, 
there  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as  never 
happened  before  to  mortal  man — or  at  least  such 
as  no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of-— «nd  the  six 
r  hours  .«£  deadly  terror  which  I  then  endured  have 
broken  me  up,  body  and  souL    Tou  suppose  me 
a  very  old  man — ^but  I  am  not    It  took  less  than 
a  single  day  to  change  these  hairs  iirom  a  jetty 
black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  un- 
string my  nerves,  so  that  I  tremble  at  the  least 
exertion,  and  am  frightone4  at  a  shadow.    Do 
you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  over  tlus  little  cliff 
ilithout  get&^  giddy  V* 

The  "  little  cttfr,**  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so 
carelessly  thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the 
weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it,  while 
he  was  only  kept  from  fUling  by  the  tenure  of 
his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge— 4hiB 
"  little  cliff'*  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice 
«f  black  shining  rock,  some  fifteen  oi:  uxteen 


hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags  beneath  us. 
Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  within  half  a 
dosen  yards  of  its  brink.  In  truth,  so  deeply  wu 
I  excited  by  the  perilous  position  of  my  companion 
that  I  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  clung 
to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared  not  even 
glance  upward  at  the  sky — while  I  struggled  in 
vahi  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
reason  myself  into  sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and 
look  out  into  the  distance. 

*^  You  must  get  over  these  fiuicies,'*  said  the 
guide,  "  for  I  have  brought  you  here  that  you 
might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene 
of  that  event  I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story  with  the  spot  just  under  your  eye." 

**  We  are  now,^  he  continued,  in  that  particu- 
larizing manner  which  distinguished  hun,  "we 
are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Nordland,  and  in  the  dreary  district  of 
Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  ait 
is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  yoursi^lf  up 
a  little  higher,  bold  on  to  the  mas  if  you  fed 
giddy,  so,  and  look  out,  beyond  the  belt  of  vapor 
beneath  us,  into  the  sea.** 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to 
bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geogrq)hei'B 
account  of  the  Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  panorama 
more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  inukgioatioa 
can  conceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  lay  outstretched,  like  ram- 
parts of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly  black  and 
beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom  was  bat 
the  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf  which 
reared  high  up  against  its  white  and  ghastly 
crest,  howling  and  shrieking  for  ever.  Just  oppo- 
site the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were 
placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  rnOea 
out  at  sea,  there  was  visible  a  small,  bleak-looking 
island  ;  or,  more  properly,  its  position  was  dt9- 
cemible  through  the  wilderness  of  surge  in 
which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles  nearer 
the  land,  arose  another  of  smaller  size,  hideously 
craggy  and  barren,  and  encompassed  at  variooH 
intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  more  distant  island  and  the  shore,  has 
something  very  unusual  about  it.  Although,  at 
the  time,  so  strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward, 
that  a  brie  in  the  remote  offing  lay-to  under  a 
double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged  her 
whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still  there  was  here  no- 
thing like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick, 
angry  cross-dashing  of  water  in  every  direction— 
as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  otherwise.  Of 
foam  there  was  little  except  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  rocks. 

"The  island  in  the  distance,**  resumed  the  old 
man,  **  is  called  by  the  Norwegians  Yurrffh.  The 
one  midway  is  Moakoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward is  Ambaarem.  Yonder  are  Islesen,  Hothobo, 
Kieldhelm,  SaurVen  and  Buckholm.  Farther  off 
— between  Moskoe  and  Yurrgh — are  Otterhobn, 
Flimen,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm.  These  are 
the  true  names  of  the  phices — ^but  why  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  name  them  at  all,  is  mora 
than  either  you  or  I  can  understand.    Bo  yot 
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hear  in jthing  ?    Do  you  see  any  change  in  the 
water?" 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the 
top  of  Helseggen,  to  which  we  had  ascended  Irom 
the  interior  of  Lofoden,  so  that  we  had  caught  no 
glimpse  of  the  aea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us  from 
the  sommlt.  As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became 
aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing  sound, 
like  the  moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon 
an  American  prajrie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
perceived  that  what  seamen  term  the  chopping 
character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us,  was  rapidly 
changing  into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward. 
£ren  while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a  mon- 
strous velocity.  Each  moment  added  to  its 
speed — to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In  five 
minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  &r  as  Yurrgh,  was 
lashed  into  ungovemj^)le  fury;  but  it  was  be- 
tween Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main  up- 
roar held  its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of  the 
waters  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  con- 
flicting channels,  burst  suddenly  into  phrensied 
convulsion — ^heaving,  boiling,  hissing  — gyrating 
in  gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices,  and  all  whirl- 
ing and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  water  never  elsewhere  assumes  except 
m  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over  the 
scene  another  radical  alteration.  The  general 
surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the 
whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  prodi- 
gious streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
none  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at 
length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  distance,  and 
entering  into  combination,  took  unto  themselves 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and 
seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast. 
Suddenly — very  suddenly  —  this  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl 
was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray : 
but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of 
the  terrific  funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  fiithom  it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to  the  horixon  at 
an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees,  spreading 
dizzily  round  and  round  with  a  swaying  and  swel- 
tering motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds  an 
appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not 
even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up 
in  its  agony  to  heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and 
the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  ikce, 
and  ching  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of 
nervous  agitation. 

"  This,**  said  I  at  length  to  the  old  man-—"  this 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whiripool  of 
the  ma^rom.'* 

**  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,**  said  he.  We 
Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strdm,  from  the 
island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway.*' 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by  no 
means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of 
Jonas  Ramos,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circum- 
stantial of  any,  cannot  Impart  the  faintest  concep- 
tion either  of  the  magnificence  or  of  the  horror 
of  the  scene,  or  of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of 
the  novel  which  confounds  the  beholder.  I  am 
not  sure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer  in 
question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time;  but  it 


could  neither  have  been  from  the  summit  of  Hel- 
seggen, nor  during  a  storm.  There  are  some 
passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless,  which 
may  be  quoted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effisct  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveying  an  im- 
pression of  the  spectacle. 

**  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,**  he  says,  "ih« 
depth  of  Uie  water  is  between  thirty-^ix  and  forty 
fathoms;  but  on  the  other  side,  towards  Ver 
(Yurrgh),  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afford 
a  convenient  passage  for  a  vessel  without  the  risk 
of  splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  in 
the  calmest  weather.  When  it  is  flood,  the 
sj^am  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and 
IMkoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity ;  but  the  roar 
of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce  equalled 
by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts ;  the 
noise  being  heard  several  leagues  off,  and  the 
vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  extent' and  depth,  that 
if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevit- 
ably absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  beat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  and 
when  the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof 
are  thrown  up  aeain.  But  these  intervals  of 
tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and 
flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  returning. 
When  the  stream  is  most  boUterous,  and  its  fury 
heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come 
within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  and 
ships  have  been  carried  away  by  not  guarding 
against  it  before  they  were  within  its  reach.  U 
likewise  happens  frequently,  that  whales  come  too 
near  the  stream,  and  are  overpowered  by  its  vio* 
lence ;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their 
bowlings  and  bellowings  in  their  fruitless  struggles 
to  disengage  themselves.  A  bear  once,  attempt- 
ing to  swim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught 
by  the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared 
terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large  stocks 
of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the 
current,  rise  again  broken  and  torn  to  such  a 
degree  as  if  the  bristles  grew  upon  them.  Thhi 
plainly  shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy 
rocks,  among  which  they  are  whirled  to  and  fh>. 
This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea — ^it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water 
every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1646,  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such 
noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones  of  the 
houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the  ground.** 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could 
not  see  how  this  could  hare  been  ascertained  at 
all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex.  Tb« 
**  forty  fathoms**  must  have  reference  only  to 
portions  of  the  channel  dose  upon  the  shore 
either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the 
centre  of  the  Moskoe-strom  must  be  immeasurably 
greater;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is  neces- 
sary than  can -be  obtained  from  even  the  sidelong 
glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which  may  be 
had  from  the  highest  crag  of  Helseggen.  Look- 
ing down  firoro  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howling 
Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
simplicity  with  which  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records, 
as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the 
whales  and  bears ;  for  It  appeared  to  me.  In  fact, 
a  self-evident  thing,  that  the  largest  ship  of  the 
line  in  existence,  coming  within  the  Influence  of 
that  deadly  attraction,  could  resist  it  as  little  as  s 
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f«ather  the  hunicaDe,  and  must  disappear  bodily 
and  at  once. 

The  atteniptt  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
— eoine  of  which,  I  remembered,  seemed  to  me 
BufBciently  plausible  in  perusal — now  wore  a  very 
different  and  unaati^factorj  aspect.  The  hlea 
generally  re<'civcd  is  that  this,  as  well  as  three 
smaller  Torticcs  among  the  Ferroe  islands,  "  have 
no  other  caune  than  the  collision  of  waves  rising 
and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against  a  ridge  of 
rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the  water  so 
that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ;  and  thns 
the  higher  the  flood  rises  the  deeper  must  the  fall 
be,  and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or 
Tortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of  which  is  sUjII- 
cien tly  kno  w n  by  lesser  experiments/*  These  (^ 
the  words  of  the  *  Encydopndia  Britannica.'  Kir- 
cher  and  others  imagine  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel  of  the  Maelstrom  is  antibyss  penetrating 
the  globe,  and  issuing  in  some  very  remote  part 
—the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly 
named  in  one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in 
itself,  was  the  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  ima- 
gination most  readily  assented ;  and,  mentioning 
it  to  the  guide.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him 
■ay  that,  although  it  was  the  view  almost  univer- 
sally entertained  of  the  subject  by  thn  Norwegians, 
it  neverthi'iL'ss  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former 
notion  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it ;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him — for,  however 
conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether  unin- 
telligible, and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of 
the  abvss. 

**  You  have  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now,**  said 
the  old  man,  "  and  if  you  will  creep  round  this 
crag,  so  as  to  get  m  its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar 
of  tlie  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  con- 
vince you  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Mos- 
koe-strom." 

I  placed  !nyself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

"Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a 
■chooner-ri>:,<;ed  smack  of  about  seventy  tons  bur- 
then, witii  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing 
among  the  isUnds  beyond  Moskoc,  neariy  to 
Yurrgh.  la  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good 
fishing,  at  proper  oportunities,  if  one  has  only  the 
courage  to  attempt  it ;  but  among  the  whole  of 
the  Lofoiitsi  coastmen  we  three  were  the  only  ones 
who  made  a  regular  business  of  going  out  to  the 
islands,  as  I  tell  you.    The  usual  grounds  are  a 

great  way  lower  down  to  the  southward.  There 
sh  can  bo  .«;ot  at  all  hours,  without  much  risk, 
and  thereftre  these  places  are  preferred.  The 
choice  spoi-t  over  here  among  the  rocks,  however, 
not  only  yi«.'ld  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far  greater 
bundanc<? ;  so  that  we  often  got  in  a  single  day 
what  the  more  timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape 
together  in  a  week.  In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter 
of  desperate  sp^ulation — the  risk  of  life  standing 
instead  of  hibor,  and  courage  answering  for  capital. 
"  We  ki'pt  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 
higher  up  th(^  coast  tlian  this,  and  it  wa**  our  prac- 
tice, in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fif- 
teen minut.V  slack  to  push  across  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Muskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  and 
,  then  drop  <lown  upon  anchorage  somewhere  near 
Otterhohn,  or  dandflesen,  wher^  the  eddies  are 
not  BO  violont  as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used  to 
remain  until  nearly  time  for  sUck-water  again, 
irhen  we  w cighed  and  made  for  home.    We  never 


set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a  steady  side 
wind  for  going  and  coming— one  that  we  ielt  sore 
would  not  fail  us  before  our  return — and  we  sel- 
dom made  a  miscalculation  upon  this  point.  Twice, 
during  six  years,  we  were  forced  to  stay  all  night 
at  anchor  on  account  of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a 
rare  thing  indeed  just  about  here ;  and  once  we 
had  to  remain  on  the  grounds  neariy  a  week, 
starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  blew  up 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made  the  channel 
too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of.  •  Upon  this  occa* 
sion  we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in 
spite  of  everything  (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us 
round  and  round  so  violently,  that,  at  length,  we 
fouled  our  anchor  atod  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not 
been  that  we  drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
cross  currents— here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
-^which  drove  us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where, 
by  good  luck,  we  brought  up. 

"  I  conld  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  *  on  the  grounds' — it 
is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in  even  in  good  weather — but 
we  made  shift  alifays  to  run  the  gaunttet  of  the 
Moskoe-strom  itself  without  ac^dent;  although 
at  times  my  heart  has  been  hi  my  mouth  when  we 
happened  to  be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  before 
the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes  was  not  so  strong 
as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then  we  made 
rather  less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while  the  cur- 
rent rendered  the  smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest 
brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  had 
two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These  would  have 
been  of  great  assistance  at  such  times,  in  using 
the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  fishing — ^but, 
somehow,  although  we  ran  the  risks  ourselves,  we 
had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  young  ones  get  into 
the  danger — ^for,  after  all  is  said  and  d<me,  It  was 
a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years 
since  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  yon  occurred. 
It  was  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  18---,  a  day  which 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  worid.wiij  never 
forget — for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most 
terrible  hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning,  and  indeed 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle  and 
steady  breeze  from  the  south-west,  while  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman  among 
us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

**  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  myself 
had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two  o'clock 
p.m.,  and  had  soon  neariy  loaded  the  smack  with 
fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more 
plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known  them. 
It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed 
and  started  for  home,  so  as  to  make  tl^e  worst  of 
the  Strom  at  slack  water,  which  we  knew  would 
be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  star- 
board quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along 
at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  for 
indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  appre- 
hend it.  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
breeze  from  over  Helseggen.  This  was  most  on- 
usual — something  that  had  never  happened  to  ns 
before— and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why.  We  hauled  the  boat  on 
a  wind,  but  oould  make  no  headway  at  all  for 
the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  proposing 
to  return  to  the  anchonige  when,  looking  astersi 
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we  saw  the  whole  horizon  oovered  wttb  a  singular 

copper-oolonrctl  cloud  that  rose  with  the  most 

aoMzixig  velocity. 
**  in-  the  ineautime  the  breeze  that  bad  headed 

m  oil'  fell  awaVf  aud  we  were  dead  becalmed, 

drit'd.;£r  a(H)ut  in  everv  direction.  This  state  of 
thi(it;^,boflrever,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  ns 
tidte  to  think  about  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
storm  was  upon  u.s,  in  less  than  two  the  skv  was 
entirely  overcast — and  what  with  this  and  the 
driv'iag  S{)ray,  it  became  sud  iealy  so  dark  that 
we  could  not  see  each  other  in  the  smack. 

"Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
stteinpt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Nor- 
wAv  never  experienced  anything  like  it.  We  had 
lei  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  Xook 
iM ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by 
the  board,  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off,  the 
mainmast  taking  with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who 
bad  Isshed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing 
that  ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete 
fioih  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow, 
and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our  custom  to 
batten  dowu  when  about  to  cross  the  Strom,  by 
way  of  precaution  again.'^t  the  chopping  seas.  But 
for  this  circurostance,<we  should  have  foundered  at 
once,  fbr  we  lay  entirely  buried  for  some  moments. 
How  my  elder  brother  escaped  destruction,!  cannot 
say,  for  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing. For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  (he  fore- 
sail run  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet 
agauist  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow,  and  with 
my  bauds  granping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the 
foremast  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted 
me  to  do  this,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  very 
bertt  thing  I  could  have  done,  for  I  was  too  much 
flurried  to  think. 

"  For  some  moments  we  were  eompletelj  de- 
luged, as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath, 
and  clung  to  the  bolt.  When  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keep- 
ing hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head 
clear.  Prfjsently  our  little  boat  gave  herself  a 
sliake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in  coming  out  of  the 
Wdier,  and  thus  rid  herself,  in  some  mennure,  of 
the  sea^.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me,  and  to  collect 
my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  when 
I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder 
brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had 
made  sure  that  he  was  overboard — but  the  next 
mome.it  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror,  for 
he  pat  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed 
out  the  word  *  SiCoskoe-strom  !^ 

"  So  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feelings  were 
at  that  moment.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if 
I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I 
knew  what  he  meant  by  thai  one  word  well 
enough — ^I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make  me 
understand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us 
on  we  were  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom,  and 
nothing  could  save  us  I 

"You  perceive  that  in  orossing  the  Strom 
channel  we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above  the 
whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had 
to  wait  vf-^  watch  carefully  for  the  slack;  but 
BOW  we  fere  driving  right  upon  the  pool  itself, 
and  In  such  a  hurricane  as  this !  *  To  be  sure,*  I 
thought,  *  we  shall  get  there  just  about  the  slack 


— there  is  some  litt'e  hope  in  that  ;*  but  in  the 
next  moment  I  cursed  myself  for  being  so  great  a 
fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  alL  I  knew  very  well 
that  we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten  times  a 
ninety -gun  ship. 

**  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had 
spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much, 
as  we  scudded  before  it,  but  stall  events  the  seas, 
which  at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind, 
and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up  into  absolute 
mountains.  A  singular  change,  too,  had  come 
over  the  heavens.  Around  in  every  direction  it 
was  still  as  black  as  pitch,  but  nearly  overhead 
there  burst  out,  all  at  Once,  a  circular  rift  of  clea^ 
sky —as  clear  as  I  ever  saw,  and  of  a  deep  bright 
.blue— and  through  it  there  blazed  forth  the  full 
moon  with  a  Instre  that  I  never  before  knew  her 
to  wear.  She  lit  up  everything  about  us  with  thd 
greatest  distinctness ;  but,  0  God;  what  a  scene 
it  was  to  light  upl 

**  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to 
my  brother,  but,  in  some  manner  which  I  could 
not  understand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I 
could  not  make  him  bear  a  single  word,  although 
I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear. 
Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking  as  pale  as 
death,  and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers,  as  if  to  say 
'listen !' 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant, 
but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon  me.  I 
dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going. 
I  gUnced  at  its  face  by  the  mooblight,  and  then 
burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  fiir  away  into  the 
ocean.  It  had  run  down  at  seven  o'clock !  We 
were  behind  the  time  of  the  slack,  and  the  whirl 
of  the  Strom  was  in  full  fury  ! 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  property  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale, 
when  she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip  fronr 
beneath  her — which  appears  very  strange  to  a 
Undsman — and  this  is  what  is  called  riding,  in  sea 
phrase.  AVell,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells 
very  cleverly ;  but  presently  a  giganUc  sea  hap- 
pened to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and 
bore  us  up  with  it  as  it  rose — up — up — as  if  into 
the  sky.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave 
could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came 
with  a  sweep,  and  a  plunge  that  made  me  sick 
and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some  lofly 
mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we  were  up 
I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around,  and  that  one 
glance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  oar  exact  position 
in  an  instant.  The  Hoskoe-strom  whirlpool  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead;  but  no 
more  like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom  than  the 
whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I 
had  not  known  where  we  were,  and  what  we  had 
to  expect,  I  should  not  have  recognized  the  place 
at  all.  As  it  was,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyea 
in  horror.  The  lids  clenched  themselves  together 
as  if  in  a  spasm. 

**  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  mSn* 
utes  afterward  until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves 
subside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The  boat 
made  a  sharp  half-turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot 
off  in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt.  At 
the  same  moment  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water 
was  completely  drowned  In  a  "kind  ofshriirshriek 
— such  a  sound  as  you  might  imagine  given  out 
by  the  waste-pipes  of  many  tboa«uidsteam»7e60els 
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letting  off  their  steam  altogether.  We  were  now 
in  the  belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds  the  whirl ; 
and  I  thought,  of  course,  that  another  moment 
wouM  plunge  us  into  the  abyss,  down  which  we 
oould  only  see  indistinctly,  on  account  of  the 
amazing  velocity  with  which  we  were  borne  along. 
The  boat  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at 
all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air  bubble  upon  the  surface 
of  the  surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the 
whirl,  and  on  the  larboard  arose  the  world  of 
oceefi  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a  huge  writhing 
wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

**  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we 
were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more 
composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching 
it  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more, 
I  got'  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  ah- 
manned  me  at  first.  I  suppose  it  was  despair 
that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting — ^but  what  I 
tell  you  is  truth-^I  began  to  reflect  how  magnifi- 
cent a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and 
how  foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a 
consideration  as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view  of 
80  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God's  power.  I  do 
believe  that  I  blushed  with  shame  when  this  idea 
crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little  while  I  became 
possessed  with  the  keenest  curiosity  about  the 
whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  wish  to  explore  its 
depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was  going  to  make ; 
and  my  principal  grief  was,  that  I  should  never  be 
able  to  tell  my  -old  companions  on  shore  about  the 
mysteries  I  should  see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  sin- 
gular fiucies  to  occupy  a  man's  mind  in  such  extre- 
.  mity ;  and  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  the 
revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool  might  have 
rendered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

**  There  is  ai\other  circumstance  which  tended 
to  restore  my  seJf-possession.:  and  thia  was  the 
cessation  of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  ua 
in  our  present  situation  ;  for,  as  you  saw  yourself, 
the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably  lower  Uian  the 
general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this  latter  now 
towered  above  us,  a  high,  black,  mountainous 
ridge.  If  you  have  never  been  at  sea  in  a  heavy 
gale  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion  of 
mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray  together. 
They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and  take 
away  all  power  of  action  and  reflection.  But  we 
were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoy- 
ances— just  as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison 
are  allowed  petty  indulgences,  forbidden  while 
their  doom  was  yet  uncertain. 

**  How  often  we  nuide  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  the 
middle  ofthe  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had 
never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  at 
the  stem,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty  water  cask 
which  had  been  securely  lashed  under  the  coop 
of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing  on  deck 
that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when  the  gale 
first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the  biink  of  the 
pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the 
ring,  from  which,  in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  he 
ende^^voured  to  force  my  hands,  as  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure  grasp.  I 
never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  saw  him 


atempt  this  act — ^although  I  knew  he  waa  a  mad- 
man when  he  did  it— a  raving  maniac  through 
sheer  fright.     I  did  not  care,  however,  to  contest 
the  point  with  him.    I  knew  it  could  make  no 
difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so 
I  let  him  have  the  bolt,  and  went  astern  to  the 
cask.    This  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  doing; 
for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and 
upon  an  even  keel,  only  swaying  to  and  fro  wiUi 
the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whiri 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new  position 
when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard,  and 
rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.     I  muttered  a 
hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 
"  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent 
I  l^ad  instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.    For  some  seconds 
I  dared  not  open  them,  while  I  expected  instant 
destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already 
in  death-struggles  with  the  water.     But  moment 
after  moment  elapsed.    I  still  lived.    The  sense  of 
fiilling  had  ceased ;  and  the  motion  of  the- vessel 
seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before,  while  in  the 
belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that  she  now  lay 
more  along.     I  took  courage  and  looked  once 
again  upon  the  scene. 

^^  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe, 
hoiTor,  and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  abonk 
me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by 
magic,  midway  down,  upon  tiie  interior  surface  of 
a  funnel,  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious  in  depth, 
and  whose  perfectiy  smooth  sides  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  ebony,  but  for  the  bewildering 
rapidity  with  which  they  spun  around,  and  for  the 
gleaming  and  ghastiy  radiance  they  shot  forth, 
as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  from  that  circular 
rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have  already  described, 
streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black 
walls,  and  far  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses 
oi  the  abyss. 

**  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  obserre 
,  anything  accurately.  The  general  buret  of  terrifie 
grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I  recovered 
myself  a  little,  hawever,  my  gaze  fell  instinctively 
downward.  In  this  direction  I  was  able  toobtain 
an  unobstructed  view,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
pool  She  was  quite  upon  an  even  keel — that  is 
to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that 
of  the  water — but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of 
more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed 
to  be  lying  upon  her  beam-ends.  I  could  not 
help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  1  bad  scarcely 
more  difficulty  in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footing 
in  this  situation,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead 
levd ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed 
at  which  we  revolved. 

*"*  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the 
very  bottom  ofthe  profound  gulf;  butstUl  I  could 
make  out  nothing  distinctiy,  on  account  of  a  thidc 
mist  in  which  everything  there  was  enveloped, 
and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnificent  ralnhov, 
like  that  narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mus- 
selmen  say  is  the  only  pathway  between  Time  and 
Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt 
occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the  great  walls  of 
the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  together  at  the  bottom 
— but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the  Heavens  from 
out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 
**  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  £rom  the 
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bek  of  foftm  above,  had  carried  ua agre«t  distance  1 
down  the  alope  ;  but  our  farther  descent  was  by 
DO  means  proportionate.  Round  and  round  we 
swept— not  ^th  any  uniform  movement — but  in 
diajing  swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes 
odI/  a  few  hundred  yards-— sometimes  nearly  the 
complete  dreuit  of  tlie  whirl  Our  progress  down- 
ward, at  each  revolution,  was  slow,  but  very  per- 
eeptible. 

"Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  per- 
eeired  that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in 
the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and  below 
as  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses 
of  building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many 
smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces  of  house  furniture, 
broken  boxes,  barrels,  and  staves.  I  have  already 
deecribed  the  unnatmul  curiosity  which  had  taken 
the  phuse  of  my  original  terrors.  It  appeared  to 
grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my 
dreadful  doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a 
strange  interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated 
in  our  company.  I  must  have  been  delirious — 
for  I  even  sought  amusement  in  speculating  upon 
the  relative  vebcities  of  their  several  descents  to- 
ward the  foam  below.  *  This  fir  tree,'  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  saying,  *  will  certunly  be  the 
next  thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  dis- 
appears,'—and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  over- 
took and  went  down  before  it.  At  length,  after 
making  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being 
deceived  in  all,  this  fact — the  fact  of  my  invari- 
able miscalcalation — set  me  upon  a  train  of  reflec- 
tion that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my 
heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

*'  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me, 
but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This  hope 
arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great  variety 
of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofo- 
den,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth 
by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  articles  were  shattered  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way— eo  chafed  and  roughened 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of 
splinters — but  then  I  distinctly  recollected  that 
there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfie- 
nred  at  all  Now  I  could  not  account  for  this 
dilferonce  except  by  supposing  that  the  rough- 
ened fk^gments  were  the  only  ones  which  had 
been  completely  absorbed — ^that  the  others  had 
entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide, 
or,  for  some  reason,  had  descended  so  slowly  after 
entering,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or  the  ebb,  as  the 
ease  might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either 
mstance,  that  they  might  be  thus  whirled  up  again 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  without  undergoing  the 
fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  in  more  eariy, 
or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three 
important  observations.  The  first  was,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more 
rapid  thefar  descent ;  the  second,  that,between  two 
masses  of  equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and 
the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in 
Bpeed  of  descent  was  with  the  sphere ;  the  third, 
that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one 
cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the 
cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more  slowly.    Suice 


my  escape,  I  have  had  several  conversations  on 
this  subject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  use 
of  the  words  *  cylinder'  and  *  sphere.'  He  ex- 
plained to  me — although  I  have  forgotten  the 
explanation — ^how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact| 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  float- 
ing fragments — and  showed  me  how  it  happened 
that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex,  offered 
more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in 
with  greater  difficulty  than  an  equally  bulky  body, 
of  any  form  whatever.* 

*^  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which 
went  a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  observations, 
and  rendering  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account, 
and  this  was,  that  at  every  revolution  we  passed 
something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the 
mast  of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these  things, 
which  had  been  on  our  level  when  I  first  opened 
my  eyes  upon,  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were 
now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved 
but  little  from  their  original  station. 

*'  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved 
to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon 
which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water. 
I  attracted  my  brother^s  attention  by  signs,  pointed 
to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did 
everything  in  my  {>ower  to  make  him  understand 
what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought  at  length  that 
he  comprehended  my  design — ^but,  whether  this 
was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly, and  refused  to  move  from  his  station  by  the 
ring-bolt  It  was  impossible  to  reach  him ;  the 
emergency  admitted  of  no  delay ;  and  so,  with  a 
bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to  his  fate,  fastened 
myself  to  the  (»8k  by  means  of  the  lashings  which 
secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipitated  myself 
with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  predsely  what  I  had  hoped  it 
might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tells  you  this 
tale — as  you  see  that  I  did  escape — and  as  you  are 
already  in  possesnon  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate 
all  that  I  have  farther  to  say — I  will  bring  my 
story  quickly  to  a  conclusion.  It  might  have 
been  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  after  my  quitting 
the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance beneath  me,  it  made  tiiree  or  four  wild  gyra- 
tions in  rapid  succession,  and  bearing  my  loved 
brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The  bar- 
rel to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very  little  farther 
than  half  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped  overboard, 
before  a  great  change  took  plaee  in  the  character 
of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the 
vast  funnel  became  momently  less  and  less  steep. 
The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradually,  less 
and  less.  By  degrees  the  froth  and  the  rainbow 
disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed 
slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  wind  had 
gone  down,  and  the  full  moon  was  setting  radi- 
antly in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  fall  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  the  pool  of  the 
Moskoe-strdm  had  been.     It  was  the  hour  of  the 
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fllackfbut  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountaiooua  waves 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne  vio- 
lently into  the  channel  of  theS  trbm,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the 
*  grounds  *  of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me 
up,  eilmusted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that  the 
danger  was  removed)  spcecliiess  from  the  memory 
of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were 
my  old  mates  and  companions,  but  they  knew  me 
DO  more  than  they  would  ha^e  known  a  traveller 
from  the  spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  had  been 
raven-black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you 
see  it  now.  They  sa^,  too,  that  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  my  cou nteiiancc  had  changed.  I  told  them 
my  story— they  did  not  believe  it  I  now  tell  it 
to  you — and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put 
more  (aith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of 
Lofoden." 


VOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  OF  TIME. 


Oar  bark  was  launched  on  a  river  wide. 
And  sportively  skimmed  its  glassy  tide; 
That  river  ran  to  a  boundless  sea. 
And  it^  course  ends  but  in  eternitv. 

m 

The  balmiest  zephyrs  breathed  on  our  way, 
And  the  sun  shone  down  with  tempered  ray, 
'Mid  Islands  overhung  with  foliage  green  : 
We  thought,  as  we  gazed,  we  never  bad  seen 
Such  beauty  and  harmony  joined  before, 
As  we  glided  along  that  sun-lit  shore. 

Strong  rolled  the  flood,  and  ever  to  view 
Fresh  beauties  rose  as  the  old  withdrew; 
But,  alas !  those  scenes  our  senses  wiled, 
Those  alluring  sweets  the  time  beguiled ;. 
We  reck'd  not  of  aught,  till,  all  too  soon, 
Was  felt  the  approach  of  fervid  noon. 

But  the  river  ran,  nor  brookM  delay, 
The  noon  was  past  and  we  bore  away. 
We  bore  away  on  that  rapid  tide 
With  feelings  pall'd,  yet  unsatisfied, 
While  the  sun  a  sick'ning  fervor  lent, 
And  the  water  grew  dark  and  turbulent ; 
Yet  many  a  wishful  eye  was  cast 
On  the  fading  prospect  we  had  past, 
And  many  a  time  we  thought  (how  vain !) 
If  that  river*8  course  we  could  restrain. 
And  visit  again  that  lovely  isle, 
A  halo  of  bliss  would  round  us  smile. 

But,  alas !  alas !  no  power  was  nigh 

To  avert  impending  destiny ; 

For  the  heavens  put  on  a  threatening  glcwm. 

And  shadows  of  death  foretold  our  doom,    •• 

While  a  boding  sound  was  heard  by  all 

Like  a  roar  of  a  distant  waterfiill. 

Twas  a  fearful  change  since  sunny  morn, 
When  first  our  bark  o*er  the  tide  waa  borne, 


The  breeze  which  then  lightly  pressed  the  ssil, 
Now  blew  a  loud  tempestuous  gale ; 
The  ripple  that  erst  scarce  marked  a  ware, 
Now  yawnM  a  deep  and  devouring  grave, 
And  each  eye  beheld  with  Pad  dismay, 
I  The  uplifted  watere  lashed  to  spray. 
That  stonh  and  stream  with  united  force. 
Like  a  giant  strong  in  headlong  course. 
Our  vessel  beset.    The  night  was  near, 
And  the  stoutest  of  heart  now  quaUed  with  feiuv 
But  a  ray  of  hope  still  on  ua  beamed, 
And  still  of  escape  we  fondly  dreamed. 
The  bark  we  headed  anjainst  the  tide, 
The  helm  was  shifted,  the  oars  were  plied, 
And  we  strove  some  landing-place  to  gain, 
And  wished  for  rest,  but  we  wished  iu  vain. 

For  ever  the  more  we  strove  and  toiled. 
Aye  more  and  more  was  our  labour  foiled ; 
And  ever  the  more  we  wishied  for  rest, 
The  fiercer  that  fearful  tempest  pressed ; 
No  effort  of  ours  could  bring  us  thence, 
For  we^trove  against  Omnipotence. 

But  while  we  beheld,  and  prayed,  and  feared. 
The  form  of  a  man  in  might  appeared ; 
We  saw  at  his  voice  the  waves  grow  still. 
And  we  cried  in  wonder,  who  is  this, 
Whose  veto  commands  the  dread  abyss  ? 
In  kindness  and  love  his  accents  broke : 

**  I  passed  that  vale,  forsaken,  alone, 
Friends  or  companions  I  there  had  none; 
I  passed  to  prepare  a  dwelling-place 
For  homeless  ones  of  the  human  race ; 
I  passed  that  the  weary  might  be  blest, 
And  the  heavy-laden  find  a  rest 
I  passed  through  the  shadow  of  deatli  that  ye 
Might  dwell  in  the  light  of  eternity ; 
I  came,  the  sting  of  death  to  destroy, 
In  sorrow  I  came  to  bring  you  joy  ; 
I  passed  triumphant  over  the  grave, 
From  sin  and  the  second  death  to  save. 
Be  not  afraid !  though  the  waters  roar, 
Beyond  your  ken  is  a  happy  shore. 
Free  from  the  terrors  of  guilt  and  sin, 
Where  nothing  that  errs  can  enter  in ; 
Where  sorrow  and  grief  flee  far  away, 
And  the  light  breaks  forth  in  endless  day.** 

We  heard  his  words,  rejoicing  to  know 
The  will  of  heaven,  and  longed  to  go, 
And  cheered  the  fevrful  whose  courage  fia^^d, 
As  the  struggling  bark  its  anchor  dragged,-- 
Then  entered  the  gulf  and  reached  that «», 
To  rise  od  tl^  wavai  of  eternity. 
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TttB  Hajou  t 


Tns  Laird. — Whiit  has  come  o'  on' 
nilipEusI  It's  no  like  him  to  keep  twK. 
Dicn  wiitln'  on  his  pleasure,  enpecially  whon  he 
kons  tlikt  our  business  is  of  importance,  far  bj 
onlinar  on  this  gude  nit'hL 

TiTR  Major.— Patience,  old  Ridgo-and-Fur- 
ntv,  rliDibtleKS  some  pr<ifewuonal  call  prcvenls 
ourfriond  from  attanding  us  with  his  usual 
punctuality;  but  what  can  that  noise  lict  II 
Bmn'la  aH  if  •  l^on  of  land-crnlHi  were  run- 
Knx  round  the  halt  I  JiiM  pull  the  bell, 
Laird,  and  let  ur  ascertain  the  cause  of  theiK' 
Unu^iml  sotindp  in  our  quiet  Shantj. 
•  [Snier  the  Doctor,  e/eidtntly  mueh  agiUittd 
ai,J  limpinQ.] 

The  I.aird. — Save  us  a'  1  What  gurv  ye 
roll  your  cen  in  sic  a  fearsome  fonhioii, 
Dw^tor) 

Tub  D  -ctoh.— If  you  had  met  with  halfthe 
nnloiranl  accidents  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot, 
io^itead  of  Mtting  there  so  cosy  and  contented, 
Tou  would,  to  use  your  own  vernacular,  be 
■uriiher  to  "  haud  nor  to  bind." 

Tub  Major. — Pray  eipiscate  for  our  benefit 
the  Muses  of  the  unwonted- state  of  mud  and 
misery  so  apparent  on  your  coat  and  your 


The  Dixtor— T  think  you  will  boUi  allon- 
thtt  I  have  had  cause  enough  to  discompose 
any,  nr  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  1  vrtn. 
vtlkinp  rather  smartly  down  the  street,  aiiz- 
iniis  til  be  with  you  at  our  usual  lime  of  muet- 
ine.  but  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  streets. 
I  had  to  progrva  very  gintrerty,  especially  sb, 
ilmost  every  xecond  step,  I  bid  to  get  out  of 
the  wty  of  Bocne  young  skater,  or  to  avwd  the 


-ilidcrs.  Turning  round,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  (lid  not  perceive  one  yoiiiig  scamp 
coming  along  at  a  Airious  pace,  until  he  was 
^ttmost  on  mc,  ivhcn,  In  quickly  i^t^p^ing  aside 
to  avoid  him,  I  nras  as.saiied  in  the  rear  by  » 
liand-dray,  which  a  hulking  fcltow,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  was  propelling  nlnngtho 
pavement,  perfectly  inilitferent  aslol.nwmnch 
.'knnoyance  he  wan  infliclinir  en  the  foot-paB- 
icngers,  and  fairly  knocl;cd,  head-over-heela, 
into  the  snow,  just  where  there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  shavinK.=,  cabhsge-teaves,  and  muddy 
ralcr,  which  bad  dropped  friim  the  rooCi  of 
the  houst's:  kiiw  Wee  hiehryiaif. 

Tbe  Latkd.— Ye're  no  sair  hurt,  nro  ye? 

The  D^iCTOft  —Nothing  more  s.'vi.tus  than 
s  severe  nhraBiou  of  the  cuticle  over  the  spine 
iif  the  tibin. 

Tiie  Laied. — Forpecty  Bnko,ni!tn,whecshtI 
Dinna  forget  that  llie  Mnjor  and  me  are  as  Ig- 
norant as  twa  collies  o"  your  ontlanditih  jar- 
fron.  Can  y»u  no  use  plain  English,  instead 
n'  thac  inhuman  sounds  i 

The  Major. — Speak  for  yourself.  Laird.  I' 
rather  like  tcchniod  terms,  and  pique  myself 
on  my  knowledge  of  tbe  llumnnilies.  The 
meaning  the  Doctor  intends  lo  convey  is,  that 
he  has  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  knee- 
pan.    Am  I  not  correct,  Doclor  f 

The  Doctor  (langMng.) — Mot  eitactly. 
[.ike  many  Rportsmen,  your  iihot  hafi  hit  the 
mark  too  higH ;  but  I  have  certainly  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  shin,  and  T  think  1  havs 
fair  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  authori- 
lies,  who  suffer  such  miisancfs  lo  prevul  ia 
streets  so  crowded  as  are  those  of  Toronto. 

The  Laird. — There  maun  surely  be  somo 
law  lo  pit  doun  sic  daft-like  goings  on. 

Tne  Major. — Laws  and  regulnlions  enough, 
but  what  is  the  good  of  them)    At  ^1  hours 
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of  the  day,  the  pavements  on  King  and  Yonge 
Streets  are  full  of  hand-barrows,  and  the  pas- 
senger is  often  compelled  to  step  in  the  mud 
to  avoid  these  nuisances,  while  the  propelling 
party  is  unconcernedly  whistling  or  looking 
about)  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  he 
knocks  down  and  runs  over  some  feeble  old 
lady,  or  splashes  and  hurls  into  the  mire  some 
such  individual  as  the  one  I  am  addressing. 
The  nuisance  of  permitting  skating  on  the 
fdde-walks  is,  however,  I  think,  more  danger- 
ous than  the  other. 

Thb  Dootob. — Ten  times  more  so ;  for  the 
bones  in  frosty  weather  are  much  more  easily 
injured  and  likely  to  snap.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  parties,  whoever  they  may  be,  who 
suffer  such  an  enormity.  Some  hard-work- 
ing pater  or  mater  familias^  on  whose  health 
the  daily  bread  of  their  little  ones  depends  is 
perhaps  thrown  down,  and  a  limb  broken  or 
a  sinew  strained. — Who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  misery  that  may  accrue  from  this 
shameful  disregard  of  public  comfort  and  safe- 
ty. In  no  city  in  England  or  Scotland  are 
such  things  allowed,  neither  are  they  per- 
mitted in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  Why 
then  should  they  be  tolerated  here  ? 

Thb  Major. — I  think  there  is  one  danger 
which,  though  not  so  troublesome,  should  be 
even  more  jealously  guarded  against — the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  masses  of  snow  and  ice  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  As  I  was  walking  along 
King  Street,  the  other  day,  just  opposite  St 
James*  Church,  a  large  block  of  ice  fell  some 
twenty  yards  before  me,  on  the  pavement,  and 
was  shivered  to  pieces ;  one  of  the  fragments 

was  NEARLY  AS  LARGE  AS  MT  HEAD.   SuppOSO 

that  had  fallen  on  a  child  1    It  would  have 
either  killed  or  injured  him  very  seriously. 

The  Doctor. — I  saw  a  similar  mass  project- 
ing fromi  a  roof,  as  I  was  passing  down  a  lane 
leading  from  King  Street  to  the  Post  Office, — 
a  mass  certainly  sufficient  to  have  crushed 
any  person  on  whom  it  might  have  fallen. 
Such  reckless  and  wanton  disregard  of  life  is 
rery  reprehensible,  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
city  ought  assuredly  to  compel  those  under 
their  control  to  have  the  municipal  regula- 
tions observed.  If  they  do  not,  they  may 
most  certainly  be  set  down  as  so  much  use- 
less lumber,  and  their  regulations  be  'consi- 
dered like  a  penny-fife  fall  of  flour.  Leaving, 
however,  the  worshipful  Corporation  to  reform 
their  course  of  action,  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion,  Major,  as  to  the  proposed  application 
of  the  Wellington  Fund. 

The  Major. — I  was  not  aware,  even,  that  a 
fund  had  been  raised.  I  know  that  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  but  very  unsuccess- 
fully. ,The  fact  is.  Doctor,  people  do  not  care 
about  subscribing  for  the  erection  of  an  in- 
congruous pile  of  stone  and  mortar.  Besides, 
Wellington  is  his  own  epitaph.  When  that 
name  is  spoken,  &ncy,  by  one  wave  of  her 
wand,  conjures  up,from  her  magic  storehouses, 


the  epochs  and  incidents  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and,  arraying  them  in  her  most  vivid 
colours,  requires  no  other  monument  of  him 
who  haid  no  parallel  in  history.  But  whit 
proposal  do  you  allude  to  f 

The  Doctor. — To  an  on  dit^  that  the  ftind 
raised  would  most  probably  be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  a  hall  fbrming  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  new  Mechanics*  institute,  to  be  named 
the  Welunoton  Hajll,  and  to  have  a  statue 
of  the  Duke,  in  bronze,  as  its  principal  feature 
and  ornament  The  building  mignt  be  &r- 
ther  ornamented  with  representations  of  inci< 
dents  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  hero,  carred 
in  has  relief  on  the  friezes  or  pedestals  of  the 
exterior,  of  the  style  of  the  building,  by  fres- 
coes on  the  walls,  or  plaster  casts  in  the  cor- 
nices. 

The  Laird. — Ay,  lad,  there^s  some  sense  in 
that,  but  what  meanmg  can  there  be  in  setting 
up  a  pillar  to  support  naething,  as  they  are  to 
do  for  General  Brock?  That  stane  post  at 
Quebec,  ca*d  the  Wolf  testimonial,  looks  to 
me  for  a'  the  warld  like  a  post  in  a  tottie  field, 
crooned  wi*  an  auld  hat,  for  the  purpose  of 
scarin*  awa  the  craw& 

Major. — I  agree  with  you,  Laird.  A  pillar 
seems  to  roe  the  onl^  idea  we  have  in  Canada 
of  monumental  architecture.  Pillars  and  obe- 
lisks were  conunon  among  the  ancients,  but, 
as  heathens,  they  attached  a  meaning  to  them 
which,  as  Christian  people,  we  could  not  en- 
tertain ;  and  I  confess,  1,  for  one,  can  see  no 
beauty  in  a  mere  stone  pillar,  however  richlj 
ornamented,  that  does  not  answer  some  useful 
as  well  as  some  particular  purpose.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Hall  scheme  will  be 
carried  out.  It  will  be  a  monument  worthy 
of  him  who  warred  not  for  the  ruin  of  nations 
but  for  their  social  and  political  redemption. 
I  noticed  with  great  satisSfaction  that  a  prcgect 
has  been  formed,  and  acted  upon  in  England, 
for  raisine  a  monument,  which  will  indeed  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  WelliuKton.  I  allude 
to  the  proposed  institution  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  meritorious  officers,  left  without  pro- 
vision. Here  is  the  manifesto  of  the  pro- 
jectors : — 

**  The  universal  desire  felt  by  all  classes  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
will  probably  lead  to  the  erection  of  statues,  and 
other  monuments  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  some  of  which  have  indeed  already 
taken  steps  in  this  direction.  But  projects  of  this 
description,  however  much  they  may  contribute 
to  the  ornament  of  the  respective,  localities,  and 
however  gratifying  they  may  be  to  the  feelings  of 
their  inhabitants,  can  possess  little  more  than 
local  interest,  can  be  joined  in  by  comparatiTelj 
few  of  the  population,  and  are  not  calculated  to 
confer  any  substantial  benefit  upon  the  commnnitj. 
With  a  view  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  Great  Duke  to  which  all  may  contribute, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  its  olject  and  of  the 
nation,  and  which  shall  be  of  permaoent  and 
important  advantage  to  the  service  of  which  he 
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vas  long  the  head  and  the  ornament,  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  and  endow,  bj  public  subscription,  a 
School  or  Ck)Uege,  to  beieur  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Welimgton,  for  the  gratuitous,  or  nearly 
gratuitous  education  of  orphan  children  of  indigent 
ind  meritorious  officers  of  the  army.  I  nstitutlons, 
more  or  leas  national,  already  exist,  In  which  the 
idTantages  of  such  an  education  can  bo  obtained 
by  the  children  of  soldiers,  of  seamen,  of  naval 
officers,  and  of  the  clergy ;  but  no  such  provision 
his  been  made  in  favor  of  officers  of  the  army,  a 
diu  of  men  peculiarly  liable  to  casualties,  by 
which  their  liunilies  are  often  left  in  a  condition 
«f  the  most  painful  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
onder  circumstances  in  which  the  necessarily 
stringent  regulations  of  the  War  Office  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  relief  from  public  funds. 
"The  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  the 


stuck  up  at  such  a  height  that  it  will  require 
Lord  Rosse^s  telescope  to  see  it  It  is  proplosed 
to  found  an  hospital,  or  to  put  up  a  chime  of 
beUfi  to  ring  on  the  anniversaries  of  his  victories. 
Thb  Laird. — That  will  never  do,  for  of  a 
verity  we  shall  be  deefcned  with  the  constant 
ringing  that  will  be  going  on.  Na,  na,  nae 
bells ;  just  big  a  handsome  hall,  and  pit  up  the 
Duke  in  it,  and  if  ever  his  spirit  be  suffered  to 
revisit  this  warld  it  wad  be  gratified  at  perceiving 
at  least  ae  monument  worthy  o*  his  name,  as 
it  would  be  dignified  by  the  presence  o^  men 
diligently  seeking  to  attain  in  their  sphere 
what,  in  life,  he  had  achieved— distinction. 
But  wadna  a  park  do  as  weel,  if  not  better, 
than  ony  thing  else,  and  then  the  shade  and 
protection  afforded  by  the  trees  frae  the  heat 


Kale  upon  which  it  can  be  undertaken,  must  ^»  ^^  simmer  sun  would  be  typical  o'  the  aid 
depend  on  Ac  dejDjree  of  support  given  by  the  extended  out  for  the  welfare  o'  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  the  great  Duke? 

The  Doctor. — A  park  might  answer,  but 
the  good  citizens  of  Toronto  have  already  the 


country  to  the  object  contempkted.  It  may  be 
Msomed  that  6ach  capital  sum  subscribed  of  £1000, 
representing  a  permanent  annuity  of  about  £80, 
will  provide,  for  all  Ume  to  come,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  building,  for  the  education  of  one 
child;  and  a  eonsiderable  sum  will  be  required  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  proposed  object.  No  payment  will  be 
required  until  the  total  sum  subscribed  shaU^mount 
to  £100,000,  when  application  is  proposed  to  be 
niode  for  vesting  the  capital  in  trustees,  to  be 
nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  Her  Migesty 
from  among  the  sabscribers,and  to  be  incorporated, 
IS  in  the  case  of  Harrow,  Rugby,  the  Charter 
House,  and  others. 

"Donations  may  be  made  payable  by  instal- 
ments, spread  over  two,  three,  or  four  years.** 

The  Laird. — Eh  man  that  will  be  a  gran* 
monument  to  the  Duke,  and  a  very  fitting  ane, 
for  his  is  of  a  certy  a  name  that  maun  sdways 


avenues,  besides  there  is  even  now  the  form^ 
tion  of  a  new  and  extended  one,  by  the  Gani* 
son  Common,  in  contemplation. 

The  Major. — ^The  park  would,  however, 
be  much  beautified  by  the  judicious  outlay  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  but  then  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  something  similar  to  the 
statue  of  Achilles,  which  disgraces  Hyde  Park, 
being  erected.  No,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
most  sensible  thing  would  be  to  devote  the 
fund  to  the  Hall  as  was  first  mentioned. 

Thb  Doctor. — What  is  that  yellow  powder 
on  the  table.  Major? 

The  Major. — Gold  dust  from  California,  my 
boy,  forwarded  per  mail   in  prepayment  of 


stand  alane.     Just  hear  tiU  this  description  o'  subscriptions  to  the  Anglo,  which  wUl  ere 
his  funeral  pageant : ^^^^  "^^®  ^  pretty  wide  circulation  even  m 


**  Ancient  chroniclers,  describing  the  glories 
of  remote  times,  speak  of  a  conqueror  whose 
ear  was  drawn  by  kings,  but  a  greater  triumph 
distinguished  the  obsequies  of  Wellington.  The 
character  of  this  august  soldier  was  symbol- 
ised in  his  funeral  procession.  No  captive 
monarchs,  iudeed,  were  harnessed  to  the  chariot 
which  bore  him  to  his  last  home,  but  the  colossal 
bier  was  followed  by  warriors  from  many  a  Und, 
the  delegates  and  envoys  of  ransomed  nations. 
The  mighty  empire  of  the  north  and  the  sturdy 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Holland  and  Brunswick, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  forming  for  once  a  holy 
lUiance  of  sympathy  and  feeling,  sent  the  noblest 
of  their  sons  to  tesUfy  their  sorrow.  Halkktt,  a 
name  we  have  long  learnt  to  venerate,  worthily 
represented  that  gulant  army  of  Hanover,  which 
the  hour  of  action  has  invariably  found  maraballed 
by  our  own,  and  which  so  gloriously  shared  our 
iQccess  at  Waterloo.  Austria  alone  was  absent 
from  the  illustrious  congress,  aad^**  hung  a  catf- 
■kin  on  his  recreant  limlM." 

The  Doctor. — ^You  are  allowing  your  ikncy 
to  bear  you  away  from  the  subject.  Laird :  the 
disposal  of  the  fund  collected.  Ol  one  thing  I  feel 
assured^that  no  large  sum  ever  will  be  obtained 
for  a  mere  unmeaning  pillar  with  a  statue, 


long  have  a  pretty  wide  circulation  even 
Sacramento.    Uear  what  the  writer  sayft 


The  Laird. — Wheesht  man  I  if  a  aye  best  to 
let  ither  folk  praise  us.  We  can  very  weel 
afford  to  baud  our  peace  anent  our  merits. 

The  Major. — ^I  say.  Laird,  what  yellow 
garbed  pamphlet  is  that  which  protrudetn  from 
the  pocket  of  your  wrap-rascal  ? 

The  Laird. — Oo,  it*s  just  a  bit  novel  I  got 
at  Maclear's  this  forenoon.  It  is  named  "  Lord 
SaxondalCy  or  Life  a/mong  ike  London  ArUUh 
c/rticy^'*  I  mean  to  make  a  present  o^t  to  Miss 
PriscillaPemicketty,  an  auld  maiden  friend  o' 
mine,  wha  having  had  a  cousin  that  was  cook's 
helper  to  the  ikiri  o*  Eglinton,  has  ay  an  unco 
hankering  after  high  life.  She's  a  genteel 
body,  is  Miss  Permcketty,  though  she  has  seen 
better  days. 

Thb  Major. — If  your  vestal  friend  takes 
"  Lord  SaoDondale"  as  a  true  bill,  she  will  form 
a  most  singular  impression  touching  the 
character  of  the  British  Peerage. 

The  Laird. — Dear  me  1  a'  body  doesna  ken 
what  to  read  noo  a  daysl  I  thocht  that  the 
London  Spectator  was  a  safe  authority  in  lite* 
rary  matters,  and  on  the  cover  o'  the  buik  in 
question  there  is  an  extract  from  that  joumali 
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cracking  it  up  as  exhibiting  the  daily  life  o'  tlie  | 
London  magnates  in  a  truthfu^  manner. 

The  Major. — Most  simple  and  verdant  of 
agriculturists!  have  you  yet  to  learn  that  it 
is  now  a  common  practice  with  some  New 
York  bibliopoles  of  the  baser  sort,  to 
fabricate  such  notices  as  you  allude  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  honest  men  like  yourself, 
to  purchase  tlieir  re-printsf 

Thb  Doctor. — Yes  I  and  do  you  likewise 
still  require  indoctrination  that  nine-tenths  of 
such  notices  when  really  derived  from  the 
journals  to  which  they  are  credited,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  ''see  odttrtisemenV^  puffs, 
denuded  of  this  distinguishing  typographical 
caveat  ? 

Thk  Laird.— Wed!  wcel!  after  that,  ony- 
thing!  Verily,  our  lines  are  cast  in  a  deceit- 
fu'  and  perverse  generation  1 

The  Dootok.— Pray  who  is  the  author  of 
the  fiction  upon  which  we  nre  commenting. 

The  Major. — That  notorious  literary  vaga- 
bond G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  1 

The  I)(/ctor. — Why,  the  veiy  name  of  the 
fellow  iM  a  sufficient  caveat  against  giving  heed 
to  a  word  which  he  enunciates !  i  presume 
that  "  Lord  iSajondaW^  is  just  the  old  story 
over  again,  of  diabolically  wicked  Dukes,  and 
pretcrimturally  virtuous  washer-women ! 

Tub  Majok. — You  have  guessed  pretty  near 
the  mark.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  follow- 
ing  inviting  portraiture  of  the  hero  of  the 
story : — 

**Frivoious-ininded,addicted  to  viciouspleasurep 
and  Ui.»'i*ipaicd  pursuits— selfish,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  jreneroua  actions — vain,  conceited,  and 
SiisutteniMy  impudent  withal-ignorant^prcjiidiccLl, 
and  believing  that,  becuiiso  he  was  a  nobleman, 
be  niu«t  nei-essarily  be  a  demigod  towering  above 
the  common  mass  of  humanity-spitefuKnialignant, 
and  vindictive,  80  as  to  be  a  cowardly  tyrant  to 
his  infeiioi-s  and  an  object  of  terror  or  diKJike  with 
all  those  U\  whom  he  dared  miiiiife^t  his  miserHblo 
despotiaiu — qnarrci80ine  as  a  brother,  disobedient 
as  n  8on,  and  capricioua  towards  everybody — the 
youtiiful  podsc^or  of  the  haughty  natiie  of  &ixon- 
dalc  was  as  detectable  a  cnaracior  as  ever  filled, 
amidst  the  human  species,  that  same  kind  of  place 
which  reptiles  occupy  in  the  brute  creation. 

"As  a  mailer  of  course,  Edmund  had  gone 
througW  all  the  various  degrees  and  grades  of 
training  which  constitute  an  English  nobleman's 
education.  At  home,  either  at  Saxondale  Ca.otle 
in  Lincolnshire  or  at  the  town-mansion  in  Park 
Lane,  he  bad  from  his  earliest  years  been  taught 
hia  consequence  in  being  "  my  lorded  '*  by  thick- 
headed tenant-farmers  or  obsequious  domestics. 
He  had  passed  through  Eton  with  a  tutor  at  his 
elbow  to  do  his  exercises  tor  bim,  and  save  him 
from  the  kickings  and  cufftngs  to  which  his  pee- 
Tishness  and  malignitj  daily  and  hourly  exposed 
him  at  the  bands  of  other  boys.  Then  he  had 
spent  a  year  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  tufted 
and  toadied,  and  took  degrees  hi  debauchery 
instead  of  the  classics ;  and  then  he  drove  for  a 
iew  months  over  France  and  Germany  in  a 
Intveiling  chariot,  emblazoned  on  die  panels  to 


show  his  rank,  and  with  his  tutor  to  speak  for  him 

the  languages  which  he  himself  but  dimly  com* 

prehended.    Having  returned  to  £ngland  titer 

this  trip,  he  was  immediately  caught  by  Lord 

Harold  Staunton,  who  had  just  sent  the  last  homan 

pigeon  he  bad  plucked  to  die  Queen*B  Bench,  and 

wlio  therefore  considered  the  rich  young  Saxoa- 

dale  a  perfect  godsend  at  that  particular  moment 

And  in  this  way  had  LordSaxondale  been  qualiiied 

and   was  still  qualifying   to  fill  the  post  of  an 

hereditary  legislator,   when  in  a  year  and  tea 

mouths^  time  the  day  of  his  minority  would  arrive, 

WMiat  advantage  the  councils  of  tiie  nation  were 

likely  to  derive  froui  the  aaaistance  of  such  aa 

individual,  when  he  should  take  hia  seat  there, 

we  must  leave  our  readers  to  determine.    But 

very  certain  it  was  that  young  Lord  Saxondaie 

was,  as  far  as  intellectuai  accomplish meut«>  went, 

an  average  sample  of  bis  class.     Being  ignorant 

oi  the  laws  of  God,  and  nature,  and  humanity,  it 

was   not  likely  he  should   be  better  acquainted 

with  those  of  hia  country.     He  had  learnt  to  write, 

it  is  true ;  but  his  hand  was  scarcely  legible— 

and  this,  by-the-bye,  is  a  proof  of  high-breeding; 

because  in  fashionable  life  a  good  hand  is  derkish, 

and  it  is  "  uncommonly  vulgar  ^  to  be  able  to 

express  one-self  legibly  upon  paper.     Then,  as  to 

arUhmctic,  he  knew  notliing:  who  ever  heard  of 

a  lord  vondescendiug  to  keep  his  own  accounts? 

tie  spoke  the  English  langusige  correctly ;  because 

this  u'as  a' mere  parrot-like  qualification  which  be 

could  not  help  well  attaining ;    but   as  for  any 

other  modern  language,  lie  had  only  the  merest 

smattering  of  French   and  the  vagueel  idea  of 

German,  the  dead  languages  being  considered  the 

most  useful  at  Eton  and   Onmbridgo.     K^  for 

hiHtory,  he  only  Unew  two  things:  oi:e  was  that 

the  Saxondules  had  taken  their  origin  in  the  time 

of  t!)e  Tudors,  and  the  other  that  the  En;;lisb  had 

beaten  the  French  at  Waterloo;   and  theit-fttre 

he  was  proud  of  being  both  a  Saxondaie  and  an 

Englishman.*' 

The  I>i)ctor.  — Tdare  say  you  could  pick  out 
halfadoKen  companion  pictures  to  thi.s  ^kl'tch? 

Tne  MAJort. — With  ease.  Tho  nohilihj\\\\o 
fignrc  in  tlse  pages  of  the  Laird's  purclr.sp, 
are  all  six  to  ha'f  a  dor.en,  ho  far  as  i:iti>llcct 
and  morality  are  concemc*!.  There  is  hr.rnly 
a  crime  chronicled  in  the  Newgale  Calendar, 
of  which  the  men  are  not  guilty,  and  as  for 
the  females,  the  most  degraded  courtezan  pos- 
sesses a.s  large  a  modicum  of  virtue  ai»  they  can 
lay  claim  ta 

The  Laird. — If  Maclcar  will  no  tak  back 
the  buik.  Til  burn  it  in  the  stovo  o*  his  shop, 
before  his  very  face ! 

Toe  Majok.  -  •  I  do  not  wonder  at  yonr  indlg* 
nation.  Tt  is  infamous  that  the  noblest  aristo- 
cracy under  the  sun  should  thus  be  libelled 
and  held  up  to  execration,  hj  a  penny-a-Hiw 
vampire,  who  earns  his  sordid  bread  by  such 
detestable  pandering  to  the  vilest  prejudices 
and  appetites  of  our  nature ! 

Thb  Doctor. — And  how  utterly  unfounded 
the  estimate  which  Reynolds  takes  of  the 
titled  aristocracy  of  our  fatherland.  That  a 
coronet  sometimes  encircles  the  brows  of  a 
aooondrel,  I  do  not  deny. — ^This  mnch,  ha?r* 
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erer,  I  unhesitatingly  afiBrm,  that  there  is  no ; 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  which,  cora- 
pantive  numbers  taken  into  acoount^  can  boast 
of  greater  inte$^ity,  intelligence,  or  true  patrio- 
tism than  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Major.— In  proof  of  your  assertion  I' 
may  cite  the  stir  and  outcry  which  ensue, 
wheneTcr  a  nobleman  renders  himself  penally 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Mark, 
ior  instance,  the  amount  of  capibil  which  the 
home  journals  arc  presently  manufacturing 
out  of  the  recent  conviction  of  Lord  Frankfort 
for  slander.  Why,  if  the  order  of  this  unhai>py 
man  (of  whose  accountability  pregnant  doubts 
are  entertained)  was  composed  to  any  extent,  | 
of  the  ruffians  and  demirepfl  described  by  Rey- 
nolds, the  case  of  Frankfort  would  excite  com- 
pantirely  no  attention,  owing  to  the  frequency 
of  idinilar  occurrences. 

Thb  Laikd. — I  think  if  they  chained  the 
abasire  novelist  to  the  leeing  Lord,  and  made 
them  pick  oakum  together,  it  woidd  bo  an  act 
o'  common  justice!  Wha^  in  the  nams  o* 
wonder,  patroneezos  the  productions  o*  sic  a 
land-louper  ? 

Tub  Major.— Reynolds'  fictions  appear 
periodically,  in  a  penny  journal  publi>he<i  in 
the  British  metrop(>Ms,  the  sale  of  which  is 
mainly  confined  to  tnc  uneducated  anfl  disso- 
lute. It  circulates  extensively  in  pot-houses 
and  flash  tavern'^,  and  is  a  Icadinj;  fivorite 
with  thieves,  pickpockets  and  swindlers. 

Tub  Lairo. — And  sac  the  lad  writes  to 
plea<ie  the  tastes  o'  his  customers  ? 

The  Majok, — Precisely  so !  In  every  one  of 
his  tales  yau  will  discover  some  cl.ivnlrous 
track^man^  who  is  set  up  as  a  favorable  foil  to 
the  unprincipled,  cowardly,  and  rapacious 
nobilitv. 

TuE  Doctor. — Enotigh,  and  more  than 
enough  of  such  cirrion ; — let  us  call  a  new 
cause.  Here  are  two  jiarts  of  Appleton  and 
Company's  very  bcnutiful  reprint  of  X^^rt/  John 
Rusfeir*  *•  Memoirn^  Journal^  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Thomas  Moore.'''' 

Tqe  Major. — Have  you  looked  into  the 
production  ? 

Thk  D.>ctor. — How  can  j'ou  ask  such  a  need- 
les question?  Do  you  imrigine  that  I  could 
have  been  in  pos.«!es'«ion  of  such  a  work  three 
minutes,  without  diving  in*o  tho  Y^vy  heart 
thereof?  No,  no !  such  stoicism  forms  no  part 
of  my  composition.  The  Mercury  of  Maclear 
had  hardly  placed  it  upon  my  trible  when  my 
paper-cutter  was  at  work,  and  I  had  it  dis- 
sected in  the  tossing  of  a  pancake! 

The  Laibo. — Weel,  and  what  is  the  verdict 
which  you  hac  arrived  at  ? 

Tee  Doctor. — So  far  as  the  Right  Honora- 
ble editor  is  conoemod,  the  affair  is  a  palpable 
fiulore.  Lord  John  Russell  demonstrates  that 
be  lacks  almost  all  the  requisites  for  a  right 
peHbnnanoe  of  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. His  preface  abounds  with  the  most 
commoD-place  platitudes,  and  there  is  a  puer- 


ility  in  his  attempts  at  critici$ra,  which  reminds 
one  pcstilently  of  the  "es.sa3'  of  a  precocious 
school-boy.  To  use  the  expression  of  Charles 
Lamb,  **  one  always  detects  the  odor  of  bread 
and  butter." 

The  Major. — ^Bnt  is  not  glorious  little  Tom, 
or  Tom  Little,  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tell 
his  own  story  ? 

The  Doctor. — Unqtiestionably  he  is,  but 
even  here  the  biographer  devclopes  himself  to 
be  merely  "  a  wit  among  Lords."  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  tact  or  di.scrimination  is  shewn 
so  far  as  selection  is  concerned.  Everything 
is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  provided  it  bears 
the  sign  manual  of  the  personage  whose  life  he 
is  writing!  The  most  triHing  document  is 
deemed  deserving  of  typographical  perpetuity, 
if  presenting  the  autograph  of  the  lu'-klejss 
bar  J.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
unadulterated  twaddle  wluch  we  find  in  the 
correspondence : — 

TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

"Xoncfow,  January  ^^  1801. 

"  /  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Donnincjton  Park 
till  I  had  promised  that  au  soon  w*  lei»ure  allotfled 
me  Ishuu/d  return.  They  were  hid^d  unfummofdy 
polite.  The  morning  1  left  it^  brtok/aU  va9 
ordered  an  hour  earlier  than  lutml  to  atxotntno<latk 
me,  and  Lord  Moira  requested  I  should  return  oM 
u>on  as  I  could  I  /'*  \ 

The  Laikd. — TTech  sirs,  but  that  i^  sma* 
drink  indeed  I  What  do  the  uncount<  d  mil- 
lions wha  hae  laughed,  and  grat,  and  wumed, 
and  exulted  by  turns  under  the  inagjc  o*  tho 
Irish  Melodies, — what,  I  say,  do  they  care  to 
ken  that  the  maker  o'  such  immortal  sanprs, 
got  a  shake  down,  and  an  early  breakfast  frae 
Lord  Moira,  or  ony  ither  lord. 

The  Doctok. — Bravo !  Laird,  you  are  get* 
ting  demo<rratic  in  your  old  age. 

'J  HE  LAiyn. — rm  no  a  bit,  ye' re  c'eJ»n  nTang, 
democnitic  in  the  political  sense  o'  the  word? 
If  the  bit  scart  o'  letter  which  you  hae  read 
had  appeared  in  the  life  o*  the  Peer,  it  wad 
hae  been  quite  a  different  part  o'  speech.  .V 
proud  feather  it  wu'l  hne  been  in  the  cap  o'  the 
highest  majrnate  o'  tho  land,  that  Moore  h:ul 
honored  his  rooltree  and  board. — But  thfwii^h 
the  coronet  might  hae  gloried  in  the  reUe<:ted 
light  o*  the  lyre,  the  lyre  could  gain  nae  glory 
from  the  coronet. 

The  Major. — Come,  come,  children,  do  not 
fall  out,  I  beseech  youl  If  it  so  please  you, 
Sangrado,  let  u.«*  have  a  sample  of  the  b  fter 
class  of  literary  wares  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  laid  before  his  customers.  Surely  w  ith 
all  its  tares  the  book  contains  a  modicum  of 
wheat. 

The  Doctor. — Assuredly  it  doth,  though  I 
wish  that  the  proportion  of  nutritious  matter 
had  been  greater.  From  the  auto-bio -graphi- 
cal memoir  (if  that  be  not  a  tautologous  expres- 
sion) I  will  read  you  the  poet*s  accoimt  of  hia 
first  attempt  at  the  concoction  of  rhyme. 
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**  The  commencement  of  my  career  in  rhyming 
waa  80  Tery  early  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  memory.  But  the  first  instance  I  can 
recall  of  any  attempt  of  mine  at  regular  Tersicles 
was  on  a  subject  which  oddly  enables  me  to  give 
the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy;  the  theme 
of  my  muse  on  this  occasion  having  been  a  cer- 
tiun  toy  very  fashionable  about  the  year  1789  or 
1790,  called  in  French  a  **  bandalore,"  and  in 
English,  a  "  quiz/^  To  such  a  ridiculous  degree 
did  the  fancy  for  this  toy  pervade  at  that  time  all 
ranks  and  ages,  that  in  the  public  gardens  and  in 
the  streets  numbers  of  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
were  playing  it  up  and  down  as  they  walked 
along  *,  or,  as  my  own  very  young  doggrel  de- 
scribed it, — 

^The  ladies,,  too,  when  in  the  streets,  or  waUdug  in  the 
Gbsbn, 

Went  quizzing  on,lo  show  their  shapes  and  graceful  mien. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  mark  more  certainly 
the  date  of  this  toy^s  reign,  from  a  circumstance 
mentioned  to  me  by  Lord  Plunket  concerning  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  was  one  of  the  aide-de-camps  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1790, 
according  to  Lord  Plunkef  s  account,  must  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
*^  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Plunket,  **  being  on  a 
committee  with  him ;  and,  it  is  remarkable 
enough.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  also  one  of 
the  members  of  it.  The  Duke  (then  Captain 
Wellesley,  or  Wesley  ?)  was,  I  recollect,  playing 
with  one  of  those  toys  called  quizzes,  the  whole 
time  of  the  sitting  of  the  committee.^  This  trait 
of  the  Duke  coincides  perfectly  with  all  that  I 
have  heard  about  this  great  mau^s  apparent  fri- 
Tolity  at  that  period  of  his  life.  Luttrel,  indeed, 
who  is  about  two  years  older  than  the  Duke,  and 
who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  Castle 
men  of  those  days,  has  the  courage  to  own,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  Dukc^s  present  glory,  that  often,  in 
speculating  on  the  future  fortimes  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  he  lived,  he  has  said  to  himself, 
in  looking  at  Wellesley's  vacant  face,-  **  Well,  let 
who  will  get  on  in  this  world,  you  certainly  will 
not."  So  little  promise  did  there  appear  at  that 
time  of  even  the  most  ordinary  success  in  life,  in 
the  man  who  has  since  accumulated  aroimd  his 
name  such  great  and  lasting  glory.** 

TnB  Laibd. — Od  man,  but  that  same  Lut- 
trel must  have  been  an  even  down  witch  for 
a  guesscr  1  I  wonder  how  he  looked  when  he 
heard  tell  o'  the  battle  o'  Waterloo  I 

The  Doctor. — I  do  not  think  that  the  ladies 
of  Bermuda  will  weep  manT  tears  to  the 
memory  of  Erin's  bard.  Hear  how  ungalUtnlly 
he  discourseth  in  a  letter  to  his  matemid 
parent  anent  the  womankind  of  these  fair 
regions : — 

"  These  little  islands  of  Bermuda  form  certainly 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  romantic  spots  that 
I  could  ever  have  imagined,  and  the  descriptions 
which  represent  it  as  like  a  place  of  faby  enchant- 
ment are  veiy  little  beyond  the  truth.  From  my 
window  now  as  I  write,  I  can  see  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent islands,  the  most  distant  not  a  mile  from 
the  others,  and  separated  by  the  clearest,  s«veet- 
«st  colored  sea  you  can  conceive  ;  for  the  water 
here  is  so  singularly  transparent,  that,  in  coming 


in,  we  could  see  the  rocks  under  the  ship  quite 
plainly.    These  little  islands  are  thickly  covered 
with  cedar  groves,  through  the  vistas  of  which 
you  catch  a  few  pretty  white  houses,  which  my 
poetical  short-sightedness  always  transforms  into 
temples ;  and  I  often  expect  to  see  Nymphs  and 
Graces  come  tripping  from  them,  when,  to  mj 
great  disappointment,  I  find  that  a  few  miserable 
negroes  is  all  "  the  bloomy  flush  of  life**  it  has  to 
boast  of.    Indeed,  vou  must  not  be  surprised, 
dear  mother,  if  I  fall  in  love  with  the  first  pretty 
face  I  see  on  my  return  home,  for  certainly  the 
** human  face  divine*'  has  degenerated  wonder* 
jfhlly  In  these  countries ;  and  if  I  were  a  painter, 
and  wished  to  preserve  my  ideas  of  beauty  iniina* 
culate,  I  would  not  suffer  the  brightest  belle  of 
Bermuda  to  be  my  housemaid.** 

The  Major. — Is  there  not  a  description  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara? 

The  Dogtoil — There  is.    Open  your  ears 
and  listen. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Falls,  and  am  all  rapture  and 
amazement    I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
what  I  felt  than  by  transcribing  what  I  wrote  off 
hastily  in  my  journal  on  returning.     *  Arrived  at 
Chippewa,  within  three  miles  of  the  Fails  on  Sa- 
turday, July  2l3t,  to  dinner.      That  evening 
walked  towards  the  Falls,  but  got  no  further  than 
the  Rapids,  which  gave  us  a  pretibation  of  the 
grandeur  we  had  to  expect.    Next  day,  Sunday 
July  22d,  went  to  visit  the  Falls.     Never  sliall  I 
forget  the  impression  I  felt  at  the  first  glimpse  o( 
them,  which  we  got  as  the  carriage  passed  over 
the  hill  that  overlooks  them.    We  were  not  near 
enough  to  be  agitated  bv  the  terrific  effects  of  the 
scene;  but  saw  through  the  trees  this  mighty 
flow  of  waters  descending  with  calm  magnificence, 
and  received  enough  of  its  grandeur  to  set  imag- 
ination on  the  wing — imagination  which,  even  it 
Niagara,  can  outrun  reality.    I  felt  as  if  approach- 
ing the  residence  of  the  Deity  ;  the  tears  started 
into  my  eyes ;  and  I  remained,  for  moments  after 
we  had  lost  sight  of  the  scene,  in  that  delicioui 
absorption  which  pious  enthusiasm  alone  can  pro- 
duce.     We   arrived  at    the  New  Ladder,  and 
descended  to  the  bottom.    Here  all  its  awful  9ub- 
limilies  rushed  full  upon  me.    But  the  former 
exquisite  sensation  was  gone.     I  now  saw  all. 
The  string  that  had  been  touched  by  the  first 
impulse,  and  which  fancy  would  have  kept  for 
ever  in  vibration,  now  rested  in  reality.    Yet, 
though  there  was  no  more  to  imagine,  there  was 
much  to  feel.    My  whole  heart  and  soul  ascended 
towards  the  Divinity  in  a  swell  of  devout  admin- 
tion,  which  I  never  before  experienced.    Ohl 
bring  the  atheist  here,  and  he  cannot  return  an 
atheist  I  I  pity  the  man  who  can  coldly  sit  down  to 
write  a  description  of  these  ineffable  wonders; 
much  more  do  I  pity  him  who  can  submit  them 
to  the  admeasurement  of  gallons  and  yards.    It  ifl 
impossible  by  pen  or  pencil  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  their  magnificence.    Painting  is  lifeless ; 
and  the  most  burning  words  of  poetry  have  all 
been  lavished  upon  inferior  and  ordinary  subjects. 
We  must  have  new  combinations  of  language  to 
describe  the  Falls  of  Niagam.*  *' 

The  Laird. — ^If  pleasing  to  you,  gentlemen, 
weMl  postpone  the  farther  consideration  o'  thif 
book,  till  the  baUnce  thereof  appears.     Let 
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me  i&troduce  to  jour  notice  a  second  series  o* 
AppletOD^s  reprints  frae  the  London  Times, 
Tfls  ICajob. — ^Is  it  equal  to  the  first? 

The  Lairp. — Superior,  if  onything,  in  my 
harable  opinion.  There  is  not  a  single  paper 
which  Is  not  a  gem  in  its  way.  In  particular, 
the  article  on  Unde  TorfCs  Cabin  contains 
many  nuts  weel  deserving  o^  a  deliberate  crack- 
ing. Maybe  you  will  thole  me  to  read  the 
concluding  sentences  thereo£  Abolitionist  as 
lAm,Nthe  essay  has  made  me  think  twice  about 
tira  or  throe  matters  that  I  thought  my  mind 
had  been  made  up  upon. 

Ths  Major. — Lege^  Laird,  lege  ! 

The  Laird.— That's  Greek  or  Gaelic,  I  jesr 
base,  but  nae  matter,  here  is  the  passage. : — 

"The  irortd  is  working  its  way  towards  liberty, 
and  the  blacks  will  aot  be  left  behind  in  the  on- 
ward march.    Since  the  adoption  of  the  American 
GonsUtu(ion,8even  States  have  Toluntarily  abolish- 
ed .slavery.  When  that  Constitution  was  proclaimed 
there  was  scarcely  a  free  black  in  the  country. 
Accordiog   to   the  last  census,  the  free  bUcks 
amouQt  to  418,173,  and  of  these  283,691  are 
blacks  of  the  South,  liberated  by  their  owners, 
and  not  by  the  force  of  law.     We  cannot  shut  our 
eT(»  to  these  ^ts.    Neither  can  we  deny  that, 
de^rable  as  negro  emancipation  may  be  in  the 
United  States,  abolitum  tmut  be  the  residt  of 
growth^  not  ofrcvoliUum^  rniut  bepatietUfy  wrought 
oai  b§  mean*  of  the  American  ConttUution,  and 
Mo^  in  bitter,  spite  of  it.    America  cannot  for  any 
time  resist  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
it  is  manifestly  her  mterest  to  adapt  her  institu- 
tions to  its  temper.    That  she  will  eventually  do 
so  if  she  be  not  a  divided  household— if'  the  South 
be  not  goaded   to  illiberality  by  the  North— if 
IHibh|c  writers  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of 
coDdliadon,  justice,  charity,  and  truth,  we  will 
Qot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt    That  she  is  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  the  age  is  manifest  from  the 
circumstance  that,  for  the  last  lour  years,  she  has 
been  busy  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancipation 
bj  a  method  that  has  not  failed  in  older  countries 
to  remove  national  troubles  almost  as  intolerable 
&3  that  of  Slavery  itself.    We  have  learnt  to 
believe  that  the  Old  Worid  is  to  be  saved  and 
renewed  by  means  of  emigration.    Who  shall  say 
that  the  New  World— in  visible  danger  from  the 
presence  of  a  dark  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
it  by  Eordpe— shall  not  be  cescued  by  the  same 
providential  means  f    The  negro  oolony  of  Liberia, 
esabli«hed  by  the  United  States,  extends  along 
the  Western  coast  of  A&ica,  a  distance  of  more 
tbao  600  miles.    The  civiUzed  black  population 
amounU  to  8,000  souls.    The  heathen  population 
is  over  200,000.    The  soil  of  the  colony  is  fertile, 
its  exports  are  daily  increasing,  it  has  already 
entered   into    diplomatic   relations    with    Great 
Britain  and  France.    A  Government  is  established, 
vbich  might  have  been  framed  by  the  whitest 
■^ ;  2,000  communicants  are  in  connection  witii 
its  churches;  1,500  children  attend  ita  Sabbath 
Schods..     Education  has   beoome— ^ould  that 
it  were  so  here — a    national  obligation;    and 
^e   woric    of   mstmetion    and   conversion   is 
yyd  oa  by  educated  negroes  among   their 
■ctitten,  who  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  service 
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and  accept  the  blessmg.  The  refuge  afforded  by 
Liberia  for  the  gradual  reception  of  the  manu- 
mitted and  civilized  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
we  hold  to  be  the  most  promising  element  in  the 
question,  upon  the  tranquil  settlement  of  which  the 
happiness  and  political  existence  of  the  United, 
States  depend.  It  will  enable  America  to  save 
herself^  and  to  achieve  a  work  far  nobler  than  that 
of  winning  her  own  political  independence.  The 
civilization  of  Africa  hangs  largelyupon  her  wisdom. 
A  quarter  of  the  world  may  be  Christianijsed  by  the 
act  which  enables  America  to  perform  the  first  of 
Christian  duties.  We  have  said  that  the  process 
of  liberation  is  going  on,  and  that  we  are  convinced 
the  South,  in  its  own  interests,  will  not  be  laggard 
in  the  labor,  Liberia  and  similar  spots  on  the 
earth's  surfiu»  proffer  aid  to  the  South,"  which 
cannot  be  rejected  with  safety.  That  the  aid  may 
be  accepted  with  alacrity  and  good  heart,  let  us 
have  no  more  Uncle  TonCs  Cabins  engendering  ill- 
will,  keeping  up  bad  blood,  and  rendering  well- 
disposed,  humane,  but  critically-placed  men  their 
own  enemies  and  the  stumbling-blocks  to  civiliza- 
tion and  to  the  spread  of  glad  tidings  from  Heaven. 

The  Doctor. — ^There  is  much  truth  in  these 
remarks,  begging  Mrs.  Stowe's  pardon  for 
being  so  bold  as  to  say  so. 

The  Major. — Here  is  a  novel,  oh,  Doctor  I 
which  I  commend  to  your  very  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  to  be  read^  mind  you,  and  not 
dipped  into. 

The  Doctor. — What  name  does  it  answer  to  ? 

The  Major.— i2an2,  a  story  of  Modem  life. 
By  Edward  Wilhie  Collins^Author  of  "  AnUh 
nina,^^  "  Bambles  beyond  liailwaye,"  Sbe, 

The  Doctor.— The  title  likes  me  not  Your 
iMd^n  life  stories  are,  generally  speaking, 
pestilently  dull  affairs,  abounding  with  wax 
candles  and  silver  plate,  redolent  of  musk  and 
attar  of  roses. 

The  Major. — ^Mr.  Collins,  I  can  assure  you 
deaJis  in  no  such  combustibles.  The  fiction 
which  I  refer  to  is  composed  of  sterner  stuff. 
William  Godwin  in  his  freshest  and  most 
vigorous  days  -might  have,  fathered  Basil, 
without  a  blush.  It  is  a  story  full  of  terrible 
earnestness,  and  though  the  writer  strikes  but 
a  few  notes,  these  thrill  you  like  the  blast  of 
a  giant's  trumpet  Since  the  appearance  of 
Jane  Eyre  I  have  read  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  most  masterly  tale.  It  is  bone, 
sinew,  and  muscle  from  beginning  to  end. 
Besides  Basil,  ¥  have  just  finished  perusing 
another  delightful  volume. published  recently 
b^  the  Harpers.  This  is  the  book, — "  ComeilU 
and  his  tpmesJ** 

The  Doctor.— It  strikes  me  like  a  dream, 
that  I  have  seen  somethmg  veiy  like  it,  manj 
years  ago. 

The  Major.— Very  probably.  In  his  preface 
the  author  saya:— "I  have  reprinted  in  the 
present  volume,  one  of  the  first  works  of  my 
youth,— a  work  published  for  the  first  time 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  have  made  manj 
changes  in  it" 

The  Doctor. — I  now  distinctly  remember 
the  essay.  It  contains  some  exceUent  criticisms. 
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The  Major. — ^Unquestionably  it  docs,  but 
sttU  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  cogitations 
of  the  accomplished  author  are  infinitely  too 
French  for  my  rough  Anglo-Saxon  taste.  My 
faculty  to  appreciate  Gomeille  w^  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  by  being  early  indoctri- 
nated with  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

The  Laird. — ^It's  just  in  reading  as  in  eat- 
ing. Once  feed  man  wi*  roast  beef  and  haggis, 
and  sich  like  substantial  realities,  and  a  cog 
fu*  o'  puddocks,  though  stewed  by  the  head 
cook  0  Epicurus  himself^  would  present  few 
attractions  to  him ! 

The  Doctor. — ^I  hayejust  turned  up  Gnizot's 
estimate  of  Paul  Scarron*s  **  Roman  Comigue,^^ 

TuE  Major. — Pray  read  it 

The  Doctor. — After  speaking  of  some  of  the 
leading  actors  in  that  celebrated  fiction,  the 
author  says : — 

**The  Bceues  in  which  these  different  actors 
appear  are  varied;  the  descriptioDS  are  viyid, 
aniraated,  and  striking ;  in  a  word,  although  the 
**  Roman  Gomique  *'  is  not  marked  by  that  force 
of  observatioHf  and  that  fund  of  philosophical  truth 
which  place  **  Gil  Bias  *^  in  the  first  rank  of  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind,  we  find  it  characterized  at 
least  by  great  fidelity  in  the  reproduction  of  ex- 
ternal and  laughable  forms,  by  consummate  talent 
in  their  arrangement  and  delineation,  by  an  im- 
agination most  fruitful  in  the  invention  of  details, 
by  a  carefnl  choice  of  circumstances,  and  by  a 
measure  of  pleasantry  which  we  were  not  perhaps 
prepared  to  expect  from  the  author ;  in  a  word, 
we  find  in  it  all  those  qualities  which  can  entitle  it 
to  high  praise,  not  as  a  burlesque  composition, 
but,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  really  comic  work." 

The  Major. — ^That  passage  confirms  me  in 
an  opinion  which  I  have  long  ago  arrived  at, 
that  a  wide  difference  exisl  s  between  the  per- 
ceptive  instincts  of  the  French  and  English,  so 
far  as  an  appreciation  of  humor  is  concerned. 
A  dozen  times,  at  least,  have  I  attempted  to 
read  this  same  Comic  JRomancej  but  always 
was  constrained  to  lay  down  the  book  with  a 
yawn  and  a  icunrier,  as  our  messmate  the  Laird 
would  say.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  man 
who  could  relish  Tom  Jones  or  Don  Quixote, 
could  by  any  possibility  be  reduced  into  a 
smile,  to  aay  noting  of  a  laugh,  by  the  humor 
of  Scarron. 

The  Doctor. — And  yet  you  see  that  a  critic 
of  unquestionable  skill,  like  Guizot,  ranks  the 
*^ Romance**  with  "  GU  Blas^**'  and  even 
awards  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  former. 

The  Major. — It  is  in  truth  passing  strange, 
and  furnishes  to  my  mind  the  most  bewilder- 
ing of  all  mental  puzzles.  In  every  page  does 
Gil  Bias  sparkle  and  vibrate  with  humor  to  i»y 
apprehension,  whilst  Scarron*s  production  is 
flat  and  vapid  as  an  uncorked  bottle  of  soda- 
water.  But  I  Bay,  the  poor  Laird  has  emigrated 
to  the  land  of  Nod  I  Hush  I  what  is  he  mut- 
tering in  his  slumbers? 

The  Laird. — ^Haud  yeV  hand,  Hajari  No 
anither  drap,  if  you  should  gang  down  on  your 
bended  kneea !    Vm  a  sober  man,  aod  no  eyen 


Father  Matthew  himsell,  could  egs:  me  on  to 
tak  mair  than  sax  horns  at  ae  sitting. — Snore 
— snore — snore!! 

The  Major. — Poor  fellow,  it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  him ;  however,  wake  him.  Doctor,  and 
let  us  into  supper ;  perhaps  a  cup  of  good 
bohea  or  coffee  may  rouse  him  for  our  poit 
canam  discussions.  [  The  Laird  m  roused  and 
the  party  retire.] 

ATTBR  SUPPER  SEDEBUKT. 

Major,  Laird,  Doctor,  aio)  Mrs.  GRimnT. 

The  .N.ajor. — Now,  Laird,  that  you  have 
suflSciently  refireshed  the  inner  man,  we  will 
proceed. 

The  Laird. — I  feel  like  an  awaukened  giant 
Mrs.  Grundy,  hae  ye  ony  particlar  receipt  for 
masking  tea,  and  whaur  do  ye  get  your  jeely 
and  your  honey,  they  are  maist  deleecious, 
there's  something  prime  in  a  bap  wi*  fresh 
honey  that  has  amaist  the  perfume  o*  the 
morning  dew.    Hae  ye  mony  skeps,  Mem .' 

The  Major. — ^Never  mind  the  sleeps.  Laird. 
Here  are  Colonial  Chit-Chat,  and  News  fi*om 
Abroad.  Our  Chit-Chat  for  the  past  month 
is  meagre,  but  the  Parliamentary  recess  ac- 
counts for  that  The  News  from  Abroad  you 
will  find  important 

The  Major  reads : — 

During  the  past  month  the  coostmctioii  of  a  new 
Government  is  the  main  topic  of  interest ;  for,  bo 
it  observed,  her  M  lyeaty  the  Queen  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Derby  Cabinet  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  And  indeed  she  could  scarcelv 
do  otherwise,  since  there  was  nothing  in  the  state 
of  political  partiea  to  render  it  ineumbent  upon 
her  to  nrge  Lord  Derby*^  confinuance  in  office, 
and  her  own  personal  predilections  could  not  assu- 
redly have  pointed  that  way.  To  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  then,  was  confided  the  post  of  Friire 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Administration.  The  latter  duty  was 
mainly  fulfilled,  within  a  week  after  the  disconii- 
ture  of  Mr.  Diaraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  bow  effectively  it  has  been  fulfilled,  may  be 
Been  elsewhere  in  the  liat  of  the  new  Minifitera. 
In  point  of  talent,  of  official  experience,  of  Parlia- 
mentary weight,  and  of  general  repute,  a  superior 
list  has,  we  believe,  never  been  presented  to  a 
British  Sovereign.  Every  one  generally  is  so  cog* 
nizant  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  capabilities  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  leaders  therein  named,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  recapitulatetfaem.  But  the 
country,  readily  acknowledging  the  personal 
claims  of  these  nobles  and  gentlemen  upon  iti 
admiration,  perceives  at  the  same  time  the  mar- 
vellous incongruity  that  distinguishee  this  Cabinet 
as  a  whole.  Can  such  discordant  materials  be 
worked  up  to  practical  ends,  without  sacrifices  of 
individoa)  opinion  that  must  draw  down  univerBal 
contempt  ?  That  is  the  question  which  men  have 
already  begun  to  aak;  and  to  which  a  fittbig  reply 
can  only  be  made  as  time  progrewes.  The  new 
Premier  has  attempted  to  solve  all  diilcnJty 
and  anticipate  all  reproadi,  by  dedaring  that  for 
many  years  past  there  have  been  no  inportaat 
differences  of  opinioB  amon^t  the  men  who  cod* 
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pose  hia  Administration ;  and  he  somewhat  lamely 
fiettlea  the  question  by  intimating  that  he  could 
Dot  poasibly  have  united  with  certain  of  his  col- 
leagaea,  unless  be  and  they  had  been  the  same  at 
heart  **  The  in-coming  Whigs,"  says  his  Lord- 
ship, **  are  Conservative-Liberals ;  I  myself  am  a 
Liberal-Conservative — so  there^s  an  end  of  the 
matter.'**  Unanimity  as  regards  a  commercial 
tariff  is  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  bonds  of 
sympathy ;  and  unpleasant  souvenirs  of  former 
acta  and  speeches  are  to  be  obviated  by  a  dexter- 
ous shifting  of  place.  This  seems  to  us  but  a  poor 
eipedieut.  Men  of  ability  will  Indeed  easily  fall 
into  the  routine  of  duties  attendant  on  the  hold- 
ing of  any  appointment ;  but  the  value  of  their 
precious  experience  must  be  deteriorated  by  the 
abandonment  of  one  office  and  the  acceptance  of 
another.  Who,  for  instance,  can  avoid  a  smile, 
on  finding  Viscount  Palmerston  nominated  to  the 
Home  Office.  It  absolutely  makes  one  laugh,  to 
thiuk  of  the  man  who  has  stood  before  the  world 
for  80  many  years  as  the  exponent  of  England's 
foreign  policy  settling  himself  down  to  the  affairs 
of  the  magistracy,  the  militia,  or  the  police  f  Ima- 
gine him  whose  thought  has  been  of  the  balance 
of  power,  of  the  a^'ustment  of  treaties,  and  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  pondering  over  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  at  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and 
denounced  perchance  in  the  7l?nea,  or  gravely 
»)nsidering  the  allotted  diet  of  a  convict-ship ! 
What  moreover  will  be  said  of  us  abroad,  when 
it  is  found  t&at  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  rivals 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  have  consented  to  sit  at  the 
flame  Council  Board,  and  that  associated  with 
them  is  that  same  Lord  John  Russell,  who  ejected 
from  his  miiustry  that  same  Lord  Palmerston,  so 
short  a  time  ago,  and  who  has  now  the  temerity 
to  take  possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  himself? 
The  best  that  they  can  say  will  be  that  we  Eng- 
lishmen are  very  incomprehensible  fellows.  Beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  fitness  for  any  civil  duty,  Lord 
John  has  so  little  to  recommend  him  as  the  direc- 
tor of  our  internaUonal  affairs,  that  we  trust  there 
13  truth  in  the  rumour  that  he  is  but  keeping  the 
place  warm  for  Lord  Clarendon. — Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, again,  when  he  vacated  the  Home  Office  left 
certain  unpleasant  reminiscences  behind  him. 
These  ought  to  be  forgotten,  now  that  we  have 
him  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
which  place  he  has  many  qualifications,  although 
in  him  is  renewed  the  monstrous  absurdity  ojf  a 
eiviliao  heading  such  a  department. — As  Secretary 
ef  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  stood  well 
before  the  public ;  in  the  general  shuffle  he  now 
comes  forth  as  Secretary  at  War,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Here  again  is 
experience  misapplied;  for  although  he  has  served 
in  his  present  capacity,  it  was  but  for  a  brief 
period. — It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  the 
Greys  are  excluded ;  for  we  find  them  here  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Earl 
Orey^s  brother4n-law,  the  infelicitous  Chancellor 
of  the  Exeheqner  under  the  Russell-Grey  regime. 
In  this  case,  no  one  can  regret  his  transrer  to 
•DOther  post ;  although  why  the  East  India  Depart- 
nent  should  be  saddled  with  such  a  supervisor,  it 
were  hard  to  say.  This  is  the  weakest  app<Mnt- 
■wat  made ;  though  from  it  we  learn  that  the 
Hry  fortuate  fuoBj  above-named  h«8  BtOl  a  poU- 


ucal  existence.'  They  deserve  some  commisera- 
tion, however ;  Sir  Charles's  patronage  in  his  new 
position  is  very  limited. — No  Post-Master-Gcneral 
appears  yet  in  the  list.  No  wonder ;  it  must  bo 
hard  to  satisfy  the  claimants  from  so  many  sec- 
tions of  party.^-Mr.  Card  well,  the  new  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  excluded  from  the  Cabi* 
net,  being  without  a  seat  in  Parliament. — But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  new  appointments 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  hitherto  regarded 
as  an  uncompromising  Radical.  This  effort  to 
appease  the  ultra-Liberals  can  scarcely  win  their 
good-will,  nor  can  it  escape  remark,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam's duties  lie  more  apart  from  political  move- 
ments than  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Still, 
his  constituents  will  complain,  if  he  smother  hia 
well-known  tendencies ;  and  these  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Government  of  which  he  has 
become  a  member. — ^The  new  Lord  Chancellor 
was  known  as  Solicitor-General,  when  Mr.  Rolfe, 
and  has  subsequently,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  ao- 
quired  a  fair  degree  of  favor  with  his  brethren. 
He  is  not,  however,  a  Lyndhurst  in  debate,  nor  a 
Sugden  in  legal  knowledge. — The  new  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germains,  came 
into  public  life  as  Lord  Eliot.  He  was  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  PeeL  When  it  was 
surmised  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  probably 
balancing  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Radicals,  who  could  haveforseen  an  alliance  with 
both  at  the  same  time  f  We  trusted  also  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  would  take  our  foreign  policy 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  Who  could 
have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  entrusted  to  Lord 
John  Russell ;  or  that  the  latter  could  have  sunk 
from  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  that  of  Secro* 
tary  of  State  ?  He  has  certainly  an  example  in 
Lord  Goderich,  the  present  Earl  of  Ripon ;  but 
that  nobleman,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  much 
quicker  in  discovering  his  own  unfitness  to  rule 
the  State,  than  the  country  was  in  finding  out 
Lord  John's. 

Few  events  in  "  the  old  country  "  of  sUrring 
import  haye  lately  occurred ;  though  with  more 
time  at  our  disposal  we  might  extract  a  little  pith 
from  the  leading  articles  of  the  London  papers.— 
The  7%mes  has  been  loud,  and  deservedly  so,  in  ita 
reprobation  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Fleetwood 
Pellew,  as  successor  to  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
Austen  in  the  command  of  our  Eaat  India  squadron* 
Sir  Fleetwood  is  a  veteran;  and  not  having  been 
at  sea  for  many  years,  it  is  fairly  presumed  that 
he  will  be  unfit  to  contend  against  the  enervating 
effects  of  the  Indian  climate.  General  Godwin^s 
dilatory  proceedings  in  the  Rangoon  war  give 
additional  effect  to  this  appeal  to  the  new  Lord 
of  the  Admii-alty.  .  The  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
hitherto  much  commended,  made  the  objectiona- 
ble nomination. — Lord  Malmesbury  also  has  come 
in  fbr  a  share  of  the  Thunderer's  ire,  for  having 
given  to  his  brother  and  Ins  coi^in  respectlvelj 
two  lucrative  diplomatic  offices. 


THI  ABIBDUM  ▲DMINISnUTIOlf^ 

Fh«t  Lord  of  the  Treasury  The  Earl  of  AberdeeB^ 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Cranwortfau 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Mr.  QUdstone* 
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g^      .    .        fi  Home. .  Lord  Palmcrston. 

^^^  ?^'       i  Foreign  Lord  John  Rnasell. 
^^^        (  Colonial  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
FirBt  Lord  of  Admiralty.  Sir  James  Graham. 
President  of  the  Council.  Earl  Granville. 

Lord  Privy  Seal The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Secretary  at  War Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Control Sir  C.  Wood. 

First    Commissioner    of 

Public  Works Sir  W.  Holeeworth. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

The  above  form  the  Cabinet 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  following  appoint- 
ments have  taken  place:-— 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade Mr.  Cardwell. 

President  of  the  Poor  Law 

Board M.  T.  Bainefl. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

of  Lancaster E.  Strutt. 

Lord-Lt.  of  Ireland JLord  St.  Germains. 

Chief  Secretary  to  Lord- 

Lt.  of  Ireland Sir  J.  Yonng. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land   M.  Brady. 

Attorney-Gen.  for  Ireland  Mr.  Brewster. 

T^  J     ej.u    hA    •    1*    S  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowperand 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  j       ^^„,j^^,  Berkeley. 

Attorney-General Sir  A.  Cockburn. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir  W.  P.  Wood. 

Juilec- Advocate-General  Mr.  C.  P.  Yilliers. 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ...  Mr.  Sadler. 
Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies Mr.  F.  Peel 

Under-Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  affairs Lord  Wodchouse. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  G.  Hayter. 
.Joint-Secretaries  of  the 

Board  of  Control R.  Lowe,  A.  H.  Layard. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance. .  Mr.  Monsell. 
Yice-Chamberlain  of  Her 

Majesty^a  Household. .  Lord  E.  Bruce. 

Treasurer  of     Do The  Earl  of  Mulgrare. 

•Comptroller  of  Do Lord  Dnunlanrig. 


For  the  convenience  of  comparison,  we  subjoin 
lists  of  the  throe  last  preceding  Cabinets  :— 

SIR  R.   PEEL*8. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Bir  R.  Peel. 
'Chaocellor  of  Exchequer  Henry  Goulboum. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Lyndhurst 

President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Wharncliffe.      , 
g,       .    .'        ft  Home. .  Sir  J.  Graham. 
Secretanei  x)f  ^  Foreign.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

*****®'         (  Colonial  Lord  Stanley. 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty  Earl  of  Haddington. 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Control. Earl  of  Ripoo. 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. .  • Thomas  Gladstone. 

Privy  Seal Duke  of  Bucdeuch. 

Secretary  at  War Sir  T;  Freemantle. 

Paymaster-G^n.,  Treasa- 
irer  of  Navy  and  Ord- 
nance   Sir  E.  Knatchbnll.    . 

(Commander  of  the  Forces  Duke  of  WellingtoiL 


LORD  JOHN  RUS8XLL*S. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Lord  J.  Russell. 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  Sir  C.  Wood. 

Lord  Chancellor. Lord  Truro. 

President  of  the  Council.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  of  Minto. 

Secretaries  of  \  ^^™®'  •  ^"'  ^*  ^*y« 

Qtat^         \  Foreign.  Via.  Palmerston,   Lord 
°'*"*»         (  Colonial  Eari  Grey.     [Granville. 
First  Lord  of  Admiralty.  Sir  F.  T.  Baring. 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Control Lord  Broughton. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

of  Lancaster. Eari  of  Carlisle. 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade H.  Labouchere. 

Postmaster-General Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

Secretary  at  War Hon.  Fox  Maulo. 

Paymastei^General,   and 

Vice-President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade Earl  Granville. 

First    Commissioner    of 

Public  Works Lord  Seymour. 

LORD  dkrby's. 

President  of  the  Coimcil.  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. . .  Lord  St.  Leonard's 
First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury  Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Marquis  of  Salisbdvy 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer  B.  DisraelL 

^"""fif-^r  ""^'iFororgn^LrioTMltow^ 
^^^^'        )  Colonial  Sir  J.  Pakinglon. 
First  Lord  of  Admiralty .  Duke  of  Northttmbex^d 
President  oflhe  Board  of 

Control J.  C.  Herries. 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade J.  W.  Henley. 

Commissioner  of  Woods 

and{  Forests Lord  J.  R.  Mannen. 

THE  BVRMAB  WiJK. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  General  Godwm  left  his 
divisional  command  at  Umballah  to  lead  the 
expedition  against  the  Burmese.  The  Croremor 
General  imagined  that  General  Godwin's  ex- 
perience in  the  former  war  made  him  the  most 
fitting  person  to  command  the  troops  about  to  be 
employed  ;  and  hence  Lord  Dalhousie*s  selection, 
which  was  most  cordially  approved  of  hj  the 
migority  of  military  men  in  India.  Frona  first  to 
last  our  operations  agunst  the  Burmese  have  been 
one  huge  bungle  and  chapter  of  absurd  accidents, 
Fh^t,  the  mutiny  of  the  86th  N.I.,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  decent  management ;  then, 
the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Madras 
authorities,  arising  out  of  some  petty  jealousy 
engendered  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  tho  Staff 
appointments  had  been  monopolised  bj  the 
Bengal  officers ;  then,  the  differences  which  arose 
between  the  Commodore  and  the  General,  touching 
the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  immedtttelj 
attacking  Prome. 

It  is  very  easy  to  hold  Gen.  Godwin  responnble 
for  the  delays  which  have  taken  place,  and  to 
bUune  him  accordingly :  but  the  question  Is — was 
(General  Godwin  a  free  agent  ?  Had  he  discretion- 
ary  power?  Or  was  he  fettered  by  instructions 
from  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousiei  conveyed  iii 
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"prirste   and    conftdetitial  **   comnranications  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  Creneral  Godwin  wot 

BO  fettered;    but  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
prem&tare  to  blame  that  General  for  not  having 
had  recourse  to  more  active  measures.    Military 
men  of  General  Godwin^s  stamp  scrupulously  avoid 
iojthing  in  the  shape  of  individual  responsibility 
or  risk.    Aye,  military  men  of  even  greater 
standing  and  repute  are  prone  to  do  this,  as 
witness  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  (at  Soodalapore), 
who,  with  the  power  of  terminating  at  once  the 
second  Sikh  campaign,  conned  over  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  from  Lord  Gough,  and 
abided  by  thom,  to  the  very  letter.    If  a  healthier 
order  of  things  existed  in  India,  we  should  have 
a  Commander-in-Chief  whose  faculties  were  equal 
to  great  emergencies,  and  whose  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  sal;jected  to  the  wiU  of^a  Governor 
General  utterly  ignorant  of  matters  military.   His 
Excellency  the  Oommander-in  Chief  of  the  forces 
in  India,  Sir  W«  Gomm,  is  probably  at  this  moment 
presiding  at  a  pio-nic  party  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Simlah,  while  a  Divisional  Commander  is  cariTing 
on  (or  rather  not  carrying  on)  the  war  in  Burmah 
under  instructions  from  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Marquis  os  Dalhoune !    Poor 
old  Sir  William  Gomm,  when  he  heard  that  the 
troops  were  about  to  embark  for  Bangoon,  did, 
with  characteristic  kindness  and  good  nature, 
intimate  his  intention  of  **  seeing  them  off;*'  but 
Lord  Dalhouaie  courteously  dissuaded  him  from 
undertaking  a  journey  which  would  bo  as  arduous 
to  His  Excellency  afl  costly  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  baity  Newt  has  an  able  article  on  the 
Burmese  war ;  but  it  touches  principally  on  the 
finance  part  of  the  business,  ^he  Daily  Ne^M 
says: — 

Lord  Dalhousie,  intends,  it  is  said,  to  make  the 
present  war  pay  Its  own  cost.  So  did  Lord 
Amherst,  in  1824-6 ;  but  he  fiuled  to  do  so,  and 
Lord  Dalhousie  will  also  faiL  For  where  is  the 
King  of  Ava,  golden-footed  though  he  be,  to 
procure  such  a  sum  as  fifteen  millions  sterling? 
There  is  no  such  amount  in  all  his  dominions.  In 
that  case  Lord  Dalhousie  threatens  to  annex  whole 
provinces  of  the  Burmese  Empire.  That,  how- 
ever, will  aggravate,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
cost  of  this  quarrel  For  the  financial  results  of 
all  our  recent  annexations  and  absorptions  have 
seriously  increased  instead  of  diminishmg,  the 
annual  deficits  in  the  Indian  Treasury.  Scinde, 
at  the  present  time*  is  a  burthen  on  the  general 
revenues  of  India  (beyond  its  receipts)  of  £200,000 
a>year.  In  the  Punjaub  the  cost  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment alone  nearly  eats  up  all  Its  revenue,  and 
leaves  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  its  military 
establishments,  necessarily  very  Urge,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  what  Lord  Hardinge  calls  '*  the  State,** 
but  what  we  prefer  designating  "  the  people  of 
India.**  When  Lord  Dalhousie  absorbed  the  little 
Mate  of  Sattarah,  he  led  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
expect  a  profit  of  some  £200,000  a-year  from  its 
acqa'igition.  The  result  has,  however,  (kisifled  his 
expectations ;  and  the  loss  compels  the  court  to 
upbraid  his  lordship  by  saying,  **  we  certainly  were 
not  prepared  to  find  that  the  annexation  of 
Battarah  would  ent^l  a  charge  upon  the  general 
refloarce»  of  India.**  What  right^  then,  have  we 
io  expect  profit  to  the  government  of  India  flrem 


any  territory  we  may  acquire  from  the  King  of 
Ava?    None  at  all. 

THS  KAFFIR  WAR. 

The  war  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close.  Opera- 
tions of  the  most  vigorous  nature  are,  up  to  the 
last  accounts,  being  carried  on  against  the  Kaffirs, 
who  although  repeatedly  attacked,  dispersed, 
pursued,  and  killed  in  grjiat  numbers,  are  neither, 
as  yet,  reduced  to  submission  nor  d[riven  acroea 
the  Kel. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
Cape  that  the  anticipations  so  recently  expressed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respecting 
the  Kafiir  War  have  been  premature.  That 
savage  tribe,  although  driven  by  the  valour  of  our 
troops  from  their  favorite  strongholds,  is  stiU  un* 
subdued.  Their  most  celebrated  chiefs  are  still 
at  large,and  although  the  number  of  their  followers 
has  been  thinned  by  death  and  desertion,  they 
hare  hitherto  contrived  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of 
their  opponents.  If  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  remained 
at  his  post  we  should  have  probably  known  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  position  and  relative  strength  of 
the  contending  parties.  That  gallant  officer  was 
communicative  to  a  fault ;  and  being,  at  the  same 
time,  a  ready  and  graphic  writer,  he  rendered  ua 
thoroughly  acquunted  with  all  the  varied  move- 
ments of  this  remarkable  contest.  The  despatches 
of  his  successor  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
compositions  of  Sir  Harry  Smith.  General  Cath- 
cart  errs,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  brevity ;  but  no 
one  can  dispute  that  his  government  has  been 
characterised  by  great  energy  and  good  sense; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  In  a  very  short  time, 
we  shall  hear  that  this  cosily,  but  inglorious  war 
has  been  brought  to  a  succeed  dose. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD. 

The  accounts  of  gold  in  Australia  become  more 
marvellous  thui  ever.  The  most  recent  accounts 
state  that  a  few  days  later  advices  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  appears  that  even  during  that  time 
new  and  extensive  deposits  have  been  discovered. 
Returns  are  also  given  of  the  amounts  sent  down 
by  escort  from  Mount  Alexander  and  Balarat 
minea,  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  to  the  seaport 
of  Melbourne  alone,  from  October,  1851,  to  the 
end  of  August,  which  show  the  steady  increase 
of  the  yiel£    They  were  as  follows : — 

Ounces. 

October,  1861 18,482 

November,  " 60,878 

December,  " 169,684 

January,  1862 107,^16 

February,  *!  111,778 

March,        "   128,778 

April,         "   186,112 

May,  "  188,906 

June,  "  162,990 

July,           '*  (after  the  rains).. 868,182 
August,       '*   860,968 

Besides  40,000  ounces  from  adjoining  localities, 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,771,974  ounces  worth, 
£4  sterling,  or  |20  per  ounce.  This,  however, 
does  ndt  nearly  represent  the  entire  amount  col- 
lected even  in  Victoria  alone,  since  the  miners  re- 
tain considerable  quantities  in  their  own  hands, 
sad  it  Isv  consequently,  estiioated  that  the  actusl 
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produce  for  the  eleren  months  cannot  have  been 
less  than  2,000,000  ounces,  worth  £10,000,000 
Bterline.  The  yield  from  the  gold  fields  in  New 
South  Wales,  brought  down  to  Sydney,  remains 
to  be  added,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  an  ex- 
tensive tract  in  South  Australia  will  likewise  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  In  each  of  the  three 
colonics  there  is  enough,  it  is  now  believed,  to  re- 
ward all  the  population  that  can  pour  in  for 
years.  The  New  South  Wales  or  Sydney  mines 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  hands,  but  they  are  believed 
to  be  almost  intenuinabic  in  extent,  and  in  some 
parts  nearly  as  rich  as  Mt.  Alexander  in  Victoria. 
One  large  tract  of  8 1 8,000  acres  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company,  founded  in  London 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  during  the 
present  week  they  have  received  advices  that 
the  whole  of  it  seems  to  be  richly  impregnated 
with  gold,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
wealth.  It  abounds  likewise  with  quartz ;  and 
some  pieces  actually  picked  from  the  sur&ce  by 
the  Government  commissioner,  and  subsequently 
tested  at  Sydney,  were  found  to  yield  8  pounds 
4  ounces  per  ton,  or  in  sterling  value  £350  or 
£400. 

THE  CONTINKNT. 

From  France  we  learn  that  the  positive  an- 
nouncements, so  long  circulated,  of  an  existing 
engagement  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Princess 
Vas;i,  have  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  Princess 
has  preferred  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  to  whom 
she  is  positively  engaged. 

And  now  for  Colonial  Chit-Chat  {Major 
continues) : — 

GAOLS  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  strongly  di- 
rected to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  prisons 
in  some  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  in  Upper 
Canada.  Measures,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  in 
progress  to  remedy  the  evil,  so  far  as  Hamilton 
and  liondon  gaols  are  concerned  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  'that  before  long  we  may  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  similar  statement  in  Kference 
to  Toronto.  In  the  prison  of  this  city,  want  of 
room  renders  anything  in  \he  shape  of  classifica- 
tion almost  impracticable,  so  that  the  compara- 
tively uncorrupted  youth  is  frequently  caged  with 
the  ruffian  grown  hoary  in  crime. 

A   LITKRARY   GEX. 

Tlie  Conservative  Expositor  vouches  for  the 
following,  as  a  literal  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Re- 
gnlations  adopted  by  the  School  Trustees  of 
School  Section  No.  14,  in  the  Township  of  Nis- 
Bouri,  Oxford.  It  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a 
curiosity  of  literature  : — 

**  Thou  shalt  not  lie  thou  shalt  not  swear  thou 
shalt  not  speak  a  smutty  or  blagurd  talk  thou  shalt 
not  steal  thy  neighbour's  dinner  his  ink  or  handle 
his  books  or  anything  that  is  his 

no  whispering  no  laughing  no  leaving  Seats 
with  liberty  nor  meddle  with  books  Slates  pens 
nor  ink  without  liberty  no  quareling  no  lying  no 
fitting  no  Swoaring  Stealing  nor  telling  tales  out 
of  School  no  disputing  no  bad  language  no  pushing 
each  other  in  the  mud  nor  in  the  dich  on  the  road 
home 

any  Children  coming  without  proper  books 


their  parents  to  be  no  to  fyed  by  a  letter  if  noit 
punctually  attended  to  shall  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed from  School. 

Hemrt  B  Kichou 
JoNM  Brook." 

HOK.   ROBERT  BALnWIN. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks,  which  appeare  in 
one  of  the  organs  at  Quebec.  Alluding  to  a 
statement  made  by  a  contemporary,  that  ^*Mr. 
Hincks  had  participated  in  throwing  Mr.  Baldwin 
overboard,  »  *  »  because  it  answered  his  pur* 
pose  to  remain  in  office,"  Mr.  Baldwin  says : — **  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  not  to  be  generally  known, 
that  at  the  time  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resign, 
in  consequence  of  the  division  on  the  Chancery 
question,  you  offered  to  go  out  with  me,  and  that 
it  was  upon  my  urging  you  not  to  do  so,  and 
pointing  out  the  difference  in  our  relative  positions, 
with  respect  to  that  question,  that  you  abstained 
from  tendering  your  resignation  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  you  not  only  exerted  yourself  to 
promote  my  return  for  North  York,  at  the  general 
election,  but  showed  every  desire  consistent  with 
your  position,  that  I  should  be  returned  for 
Niagara,  upon  your  electing  to  sit  for  Oxford." 
Mr.  Baldwin  adds,  he  had  at  first  thought  of 
making  these  facts  known  in  Toronto,  but  finally 
concluded  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Hincks,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  deemed  the 
"  most  desirable,"  which  appears  to  be  publica- 
tion in  an  organ. 

UPPER  CANADA   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1851  was 
8,277,  being  199  less  than  in  1860.  The  report 
says,  "  this  shews  there  were  fewer  changes 
of  teachers  in  1861  than  1850 — there  being  not 
three  hundred  more  teachers  employed  than  there 
were  schools  in  operation."  The  number  of  first 
class  certificates  given  to  teachers  during  1851 
was  378 ;  second  class  certificates,  1,272 ;  third 
ditto,  1,547  ;  toUl,  8,187 :  being  247  less  than 
the  number  of  teachers  licensed  by  Local  Super- 
intendents in  1850.  Efforts  are  made  to  prune 
the  profession  as  much  as  possible  of  incompetent 
teachers.  Very  few  teachers  are  employed  who 
do  not  profess  some  religious  persuasion.  The 
number  of  81  is  given  in  the  table,  under  the 
heading  "  other  persuasions  and  those  not  re- 
ported ;"  and  of  that  number  it  is  believed  61 
belong  to  some  sect  or  other.  The  largest  de- 
crease is  of  Methodist  and  Baptist  teachers ;  the 
smallest,  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Quakers.  The  avernge  rate  of  salaries  of  teach- 
ers presents  a  gratifying  improvement.  It  «a3 
for  male  teachers,  in  1860,  without  board,  £52 
4s.;  in  1851,  £55  12s.;  for  female  teachers,  in 
1850,  £81  10s. ;  in  1851,  £38  lOs. 

ORAXn  TRUNK  RAILROAD. 

The  Montreal  Pilot  states,  it  is  informed  on 
good  authority,  that  the  contract  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  has 
been  signed  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  associates, 
on  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boss. 
The  line  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  another  contractor,  at  £1,000  more 
per  mile  than  the  Grand  Trunk  Line. ,  The  pros- 
pects of  the  Trois  Pistoles  Railroad  are  good. 
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ST.   JOHK,   KKW   BRUNSWICK. 

We  copy  the  following  account,  in  relation  to 
the  proeperity  of  St.  John,  from  the  New^  of  that 
city: — 

"We  have  passed  through  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  business  seasons  ever  known  to 
Xew  Brunswick.    Our  ships,  timber  and  deaU, 
have  brouj»ht  satisfactory  prices  in  the  ISnglish 
markeL     We  have  had  a  long  warm  summer. 
The  harvest  has  been  most  abundant.    The  hay 
crop  which  fell  short  in  some  localities,  has  been 
made  np  in  quantity,  by  the  open  fall  weather, 
which  we  have  been  enjoying  for  some  time.     A 
fanner  and  a  man  of  judgment  informs  us,  that 
this  favourable  season  has  been  equal  to  one- 
sixth  added  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Pro- 
vince for  the  last  summer.    Another  fanner  states 
that  he  has  saved  £25  worth  of  hay,  up  to  the 
present  time,  comparing  this  with  the  last  season. 
Our  merchants  have  done  an  active  business  du- 
ring the  present  year ;  and  as  a  proof  that  our 
mechanics  have*  not  been  idle,  we  may  state  that 
carpenters  in  the  ship  yards  are  now  receiving 
7s.  6d.  per  day-     At  the  suspension  bridge  they 
are  obtaining  lOs.     In  the  city  we  believe  good 
house  carpenters  are  getting  78.  6d.     Other  ope- 
ratives corresponding  ra|ps.     Our  dry  goods  and 
other  business  fi)lks,  have  likewise  made  good 
profits  during  the  past  summer,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  people  going  in  and  coming 
out  of  the  stores.    Money  has  been  abuudant. 
The  banks  have  been  considerate  and  accom- 
molating,  wherever  the  securities  have  answered. 
The  city  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  solvency.    It 
never  was  more  so.     More  buildings  have  been 
erected  this  year  than  during  any  year  before, 
while  some  of  them  would  do  credit  to  any  city 
in  tlie  world — fpr  example,  those  brick  edifices 
in  King  Street.'* 

The  accounts  from  Nova  Scotia  state  that  Mr. 
Howe  has  been  successful  in  his  English  mission, 
and  that  he  can  obtain  any  amount  of  money  for 
railroad  purposes,  at  6  per  cent.,  on  Provincial 
security.  Also,  that  the  Government  were  willing 
to  re-open  negociations  for  affording  the  Imperial 
guirantee  to  build  the  Northern  line,  which  Mr. 
Hincks  ao  contemptuously  rejected. 

We  learn  from  the  Niagara  Chronicle  that  the 
result  of  the  recent  Municipal  Elections  in  the 
County  of  Welland  is  another  tie  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  from  Lincoln — five  of  the  con- 
stituencies having  elected  Councillors  in  favor  of, 
and  five  against  such  separation. 

The  colonial-built  (St.  Johns,  N.  B.)  ship  Marco 
Polo,  1625  tons,  Captain  Forbes,  has  made  the 
UT'rivalled  passage  from  Liverpool,  8rd  July,  to 
Melbourne,  Australia,  in  68  days,  and  back  in  75 
days!  She  sailed  from  Melbourne  11th  October, 
and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Toe  Majoh. — ^And  now,  Doctor,  for  your 
contributions. 

The  Doctob. — Science  and  Art,  have  I 
none,  for  the  solectionB  that  I  would  fain  make, 
•re  long  and  unsuitable  for  our  purpose, 
besides,  I  really  think  that  Sillimavkg  and  our 
own  Canadian  Journal^  are  siich  yaluable 
vork^  that  it  Is  something  like  presumption 


in  us  to  attempt  more  than  a  bare  record  of 
any  startling  discovery, — referring  the  reader 
interested  in  those  matters  to  these  journals, 
for  particular  information.  My  Music  is  here. 
The  song  is,  as  usual,  from  our  talented  friend, 
the  Mus.  Bac.  My  remarks,  if  somewhat 
severe,  are  yet,  I  think,  Better  than  unmean- 
ing and  unqualified  praise.    Now,  Laird. 

The  Laikd. — Here  are  my  "  Facts,"  and  I 
hope  they  will  do  .some  guid  to  the  rising 
generation, — for  I  bae  waled  them  with 
mnckle  care  for  their  especial  behoo£  (Laird 
reada) : — 

PROrXSSIONAL  EDUCATION    Of   VARUERS. 

The  farmer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  perfection, 
the  highest  grade  of  the  human  family  in  private 
life  *,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  not  so.  I  have 
mixed  much  with  all  classes  of  society  in  this 
country,  and  can  say  frankly  that  I  have  met  with 
more  genuine  gentlemen  in  the  country,  on  farms 
and  plantations,  than  in  cities  and  towns.  I  have 
found  but  one  &uU  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
country  people,  that  is  calculated  to  degrade 
them,  and  that  is  almost  universally  prevalent; 
and  BO  long  as  it  does  prevail  it  must  continue  to 
degrade  the  profession.  It  is  the  absence  of  a 
proper  e%prit  de  eorps^  and  in  its  place,  a  longin|r 
desire  for  other  promssions.  They  "  look  dwm^ 
upon  their  own  profession,  and  up  to  every  other. 
They  educate  their  sons  for  lawyers,  doctors,  di- 
vines, merchants ;  and  those  who  cannot  be  thus 
educated,  educate  themselveB  for  fiirmers,  or  it 
happfns.     Is  not  this  the  truth  ? 

Xow  this  must  be  reformed  entirely.  Farmers 
must  be  ambitious  of  becoming  great  farmers,  in- 
stead of  great  lawyers  and  doctors ;  and  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  must  be  enabled  to  see  in  their 
father*B  profession,  a  station  and  standing  suffi- 
ciently exalted  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition. 
But  how  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  By  a  proper 
system  of  education.  At  present  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  education  is  what  is  called  professional 
— that  is,  the  student  is  being  educated  for  a 
lawyer,  &c.  Take  the  catalogue  of  our  colleges, 
and  where  you  will  find  one  student  preparing  for 
an  agricultural  life,  you  will  find  five  hundred 
preparing  for  other  professions.  If  a  farmer  has 
two  sons,  and  the  one  exhibits  a  modicum  of  in- 
tellectual '*  smartness,**  and  the  other  the  same 
amount  of  dullness,  the  former  is  forthwith  sent 
to  the  law-school,  the  latter  to  the  barn-yard. 

Among  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  education  of  farmers*  sons,  I  have  not  seen 
what  I  consider  the  proper  idea  inculcated.  It  is 
true,  we  are  continually  furnished  with  essays  re- 
commending the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  colleges,  farm  schools,  &c.,  but  they  do 
not  contain  the  germ  from  which  the  future  tree 
must  grow.  Legislatures  must  not  be  looked  to 
to  establish  schools.  Farmers  must  establish 
them  themselves.  Lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  di- 
vines establish  their  own  schools,  and  why  not 
farmers?  These  professions  would  fare  poorly. 
Just  as  the  farmers  do,  if  they  were  to  depend 
upon  the  Icgislatnres  to  establish  medical  schools, 
&c.,  for  them.  No ;  they  first  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  then  call  upon  Hercules.  But 
the  great  idea,  so  universally  overlooked,  is,  that 
the  f4rmers  must  first  appreciate  the  respectabi* 
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lity,  the  goDtility  of  their  own  profession,  before 
they  can  be  induced  to  take  the  proper  measures 
to  insure  a  thorough  professional  education  for 
their  sons.  They  must  cultivate  a  spirit  of  respect 
for  themselves  and  their  profession  ;  and  consider 
no  other  class  of  men,  no  other  profession  supe* 
rior  or  more  respectable  than  their  own.  They 
should  do  as  other  professions  do,  associate  and 
consult  together  upon  their  own  professional 
affairs ;  establish  schools  and  colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youn^ ;  and,  in  fact,  do  as  all  other 
professions  do  to  advance  their  own  interest. 

Let  us  sketch  a  plan  of  education,  and  as  a 
model  we  will  take  &e  medical  profession.  What 
does  a  man  do  who  has  a  son  that  he  wishes  to 
make  a  doctor  of?    He  selects  some  good  physi- 
cian, and  puts  his  son  with  him  to  study,  two  or 
three  years.    This  is  to  give  him  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments.    The  physician  will 
instruct  him  as  to  the  books  he  must  read,  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  minor  practical  duties  of 
the  profession,  and  give  him  opportunities  for 
such  practice  as  may  be  considered  proper.  This 
Is  an  apprenticeship.    After  a  proper  length  of 
study  in  the  office,  he  is  sent  to  the  medical  col- 
lege, where  he  completes  his  theoretical  studies, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  the  clinical  practice  in 
the  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  at  a  proper  time, 
after  sufficient  examination,he  receives  his  diploma. 
Kow,  farmers  should  do  the  same  with  those  of 
.  their  sons  they  intend  for  farmers.    They  should 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art;  they  should  put  books  into  their 
hands  to  be  studied ;  they  should,  in  fitct,  be  car- 
ried through  a  regular  apprenticeship.  When  they 
have  gone  through  with  this  preliminary  study  of 
thooretioal  and  practical  fiinning,  such  as  can  be 

g'ven  them  at  nome,  or  with  some  respectable 
rmer,  tiiey  are  prepared  for  the  higher  school 
studies.  Every  county  should  have  at  least  one 
high  Agricultural  School,  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fiirmers,  both  in  the  sdence  or 
theory,  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Until  the 
farmer  adopt  a  system  of  this  sort,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  attain  to  that  high  professional 
standing  that  is  eiiyoyed  by  other  professions. 

What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  system  at  present  in 
TOgue  f  The  boy  grows  up  on  the  farm,  and  sees 
as  uttie  of  the  farm^ork  as  he  possibly  can.  No 
one  explains  to  him  the  why  and  because  of  any 
operation.  If  his  parents  are  able,  he  is  sent  to 
some  neighboring  school,  where  he  learns  to  read 
and  write,  and  possibly  to  ** cypher"  some ;  but 
he  learns  to  envy  the  condition  of  the  school- 
master, the  clerk  in  the  store,  the  doctor^s  stu- 
dents, and  the  lawyer's  young  men,  and  to  hate 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  work  of  a  plain  fkrmer. 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  eradicated,  except  by  a  radical  change 
in  the  school  system,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  fiu^ 
mers  themselves,  as  to  the  standingl^d  oharacter 
of  a  farmer's  profession.  If  the  young  be  induced 
to  consider  the  profession  of  a  farmer  as  dignified 
and  genteel  as  that  of  any  other  class,  they  would 
not  so  readily  imbibe  a  dislike  for  it  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  proper  systenoatic  course  of 
instruction  at  home,  and  by  schools  properly  in* 
stitttted  and  managed. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  class  of  people  enjoy 
precisely  the  chuaoter  and  standing  in  sooic^ 


that  they  themselves  select.    If  the  members  of 
any  profession,  as  a  body,  select  a  high  grade  of 
standing,  and  use  the  means  for  attaining  it,  they 
must  and  will  occupy  it.     But  if  they  merely  leok 
upon  this  high  grade  with  an  envious  eye,  and  take 
no  measures  for  securing  it  to  themselves,  they 
will  most  assuredly  never  attaiil  it.    There  is  a 
very  prevalent  idea  among  practical  working 
people,  that  other  people  look  upon  them  as  a  de- 
graded class.    In  all  ray  experience,  I  have  fouud 
this  idea  to  have  ori^ated  with  themselves,  and 
that  the  other  classes,  without  their  suggestion, 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.    Self- 
respect  should  induce  every  man  to  put  a  proper 
estimate  upon  hift  own  claims  to  the  respect  of 
others,  and  preclude  the  idea  that  any  one  else 
can^  much  less  doet^  underrate  them. 

FARM  ECONOMT. 

**  I  am  not  rich  ewmgh  to  be  economical,*  said 
a  young  friend  of  ours,  when  we  strongly  recom- 
mended to  him  the  profits  of  a  certain  improve- 
ment    ^*  The  want  of  means  compels  nie  to  work 
constanUy  to  a  disadvantage,  and  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  profits  oif  my  richer  neighbors.* 
This  is  a  difficulty  in  which  many  intelligent 
farmers  have  found  themselves  placed,  and  from 
which  they  would  most  gladly  be  extricated.    In- 
numerable instances  are  occurring  in  their  daily 
practice,  where  the^could  secure  golden  results, 
had  they  only  the  lever  of  capital  placed  in  their 
hands ;  but  as  they  are  now  situated,  they  seem 
to  themselves  like  the  man  who  is  digging  the 
earth  with  his  unassisted  hands,  or  the  one  who  is 
compelled  to  carry  water  in  an  egg<8hell,  while 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors  are  turning  up  the 
deep  soil  with  the  most  perfect  instruments,  or 
sending  streams  of  refreshment    and   fertility 
through  easy  channels  over  their  entire  farms. 
Now,  we  are  not  about  to  plan  a  ^*  royal  road**  of 
escape  from  this  difficulty ;  it  must  be  met  and 
conquered.    If  the  attack  is  rightiy  made,  the 
conquest  will  be  comparatively  easy ;  if  wrongly, 
it  will  be  the  discouraging  and  formidable  task  of 
a  life-time. 

The  eager  inquiry  is  now  made.  What  is  &e 
earnest  m^e  of  conquest  ?  We  answer,  the  first 
And  great  leading  means,  is  a  Urge  fond  of  tho- 
rough and  practical  knowledge.  The  man  who,  by 
a  close  observation  of  results  in  bis  own  practice 
and  in  the  experience  of  others,  in  connection 
with  the  immense  amount  of  useful  mggeetiont 
(to  say  nothing  of  distinct  practical  directions) 
contained  in  the  best  publioations  of  the  day, 
possesses,  even  with  a  very  short  purse,  a  vast 
advantage  over  the  short-sighted,  ignorant,  and 
unobservant  capitalist.  He  will  turn  to  adrao- 
tage,  even  wiih  his  very  limited  means,  a  thousand 
resources  which  others  would  allow  to  sleep  un- 
employed for  ever. 

We  once  had  oocadon  to  ohs^^e  the  contrast 
in  the  condition  of  two  young'  farmers,  one  of 
whom  had  a  four-hundred  acre  farm  "left**  to 
him ;  the  other  had  but  fifty  acres,  which  he  bad 
paid  for  in  part,  by  previously  laboring  on  a  iarm 
for  some  years  by  the  month  in  summer,  and 
teaching  a  district  school  in  winter.  The  one  bad 
the  capital  of  money  which  his  own  hands  bad 
never  earned ;  the  other  possessed  the  more  valo- 
able  capital  of  knowledge  and  indomitable  perse- 
Torance.    The  young  heir  was  more  mterested  in 
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riding  aboat,  in  parties,  balls,  &c.,  than  in  the 
details  of  farming,  and  knew  the  contents  of  every 
newspaper  much  better  than  of  any  agricultural 
journal.  His  farm  became  an  exact  reflection  of 
itdowner^s  character.  Fenccs'were  soon  obscured 
by  belts  of  alders,  blackberries,  and  burdocks ; 
and  buildings  showed  marks  of  premature  age, 
and  became  dilapidated.  There  was  a  thirty-acre 
marsh,  which  might  have  been  drained,  but  it 
never  was.  And  there  was  a  patch  of  Canada 
thistles  which  filled  one  twelve-acre  field,  and  part 
of  another,  which  he  could  have  destioyed  in  one 
eeason,  had  he  known  how  others  had  done.  One 
hondred  and  eighty  loads  of  manure,  as  estimated 
at  one  time  by  a  neighbor,  were  allowed  to  lie  a 
whole  year  about  his  bam,  without  application. 
His  cattle  were  of  the  long-horned,  big-headed, 
sharp  backed  breed.  His  swine  were  the  Long- 
bristled  Racers.  His  profits  in  farming  may  be 
easily  guessed.  There  was  a  general  complaint 
among  his  neighbors,  that  his  debts  were  never 
met  within  six  months  after  the  appoiuted  pay- 
day, and  that  he  endured  a  sharp  .dun  with  extra- 
ordinary patience.  It  is  true,  necessity  drove  him 
to  retrench  his  expenses,  and  the  improved  ex- 
amples about  him  induced  him  to  amend  his  prac- 
tice, but  not  until  his  farm  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  original  size,  by  portions  sold  off  at 
three  different  times  to  satisfy  mortgages. 

Well,  what  became  of  the  young  fifty-acre  far- 
mer, we  are  asked.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  "  fifty- 
acre  farmer.*'  He  began  by  examining  closely 
what  improvements  could  be  made,  of  whatever 
character  and  kind,  whether  cheap  or  expensive. 
Among  these  he  was  compelled  to  select  first,  the 
cheap  improvements,  or  those  which  promised 
the  largest  profits  for  the  stnallest  outUy.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  the  draining  of  a  three- 
acre  alder  swamp,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  did 
with  his  own  hands  in  autumn,  between  seeding 
and  threshing.  He  had  read  of  success  with  bruth 
draint  ;  he  constructed  all  the  side  or  secondary 
channels  by  filfmg  them  at  the  bottom  with  the 
bushes  cut  from  the  ground,  which  enabled  him 
to  acoomplish  the  work  at  less  than  half  the  usual 
price.  These  brush  drains  have  now  stood  many 
years,  and  the  brush  beinc  wholly  excluded  from 
the  external  air,  has  not  decayed,  and  they  carry 
off  the  little  water  required,  being  numerous,  and 
at  regular  intervals.  Kow,  observe  the  result : 
The  alder  swamp  would  not  have  sold  originally 
for  five  dollars  an  acre ;  it  now  brings  crops  of 
wheat,  broom-corn,  and  meadow  grass,  more  than 
paying  the  irvterest  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  besides  all  expenses.  He  doubled  his 
manure  by  drawing  from  the  most  peaty  portion 
of  this  drained  swamp,  large  quantities  of  muck 
to  his  farm-yard,  where  it  was  kept  comparatively 
dry  till  wanted,  under  a  cheap  slab  and  straw 
shed.  By  paying  a  small  sum  yearly,  he  was  en- 
abled to  improve  immensely  the  breed  of  his 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  he  thinks  has 
returned  the  money  thus  expended  at  least  twenty 
fold.  The  same  keen  attention  to  his  business  in 
other  points,  enabled  him  to  effect  many  addi- 
tional Improvements,  among  which  we  may  briefly 
mention  a  cheap  and  simple  horse-power  of  his 
own  construction,  consisting  of  a  rope  running  on 
the  ends  of  radiating  arms,  which  enabled  him,  by 
nwn  of  one  or  two  honee,  aaneoeasity  required, 


to  thrash  his  grain,  saw  his  wood,  drive  his  chum, 
turn  his  grind-stone,  and  slit  picket-lath.  It  is 
tme,  he  has  thrown  this  rude  machine  aside  for 
the  greatly  improved  endless-choin  power,  but  it 
answered  his  purpose  for  the  time,  before  the  days 
of  Improved  machinery.  But  among  all  his  out- 
lays for  the  sake  of  economy,  there  is  none  which 
he  thinks  has  repaid  him  equal  to  the  subscription 
money  appliea  in  taking  two  agk'icultural  periodi- 
cals, costing  him  $11  yearly  besides  posUge, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  his  own  ex- 
perience and  gocd  judgment,  have  been  the  chief 
guides  in  most  of  bis  great  improvements.  He 
has  been  enabled  to  add  sixty  more  acres  to  his 
]  and,  and  the  whole  presents  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  neat,  finished,  and  profitable  farming. 

None  of  this  is  fiction.  It  was  gradually  accom- 
plished by  years  of  constant,  steady,  intelligent 
perseverance. 

BOWING  CLOTXlt  WITH  COSS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Some  person  may  inquire  about 
sowing  clover  among  com,  and  as  it  is  a  common 
practice  here,  and  our  manner  of  doing  it  appears 
to  be  somewhat  different  from  others,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  brief  account  of  it.  As  our  oat 
crop  here  brings  but  a  poor  price,  and  is  gener- 
ally considered  an  exhausting  one  to  our  soil,  a 
number  of  our  farmers  have  ceased  raising  it,  and 
instead  of  following  our  com  crops  with  an  oat 
crop,  as  was  our  usual  rotation  here,  we  now  al- 
ways sow  our  com  "fields  with  clover  seed.  We 
always  sow  It  just  after  the  double-shovel  plough 
nvis  through  our  com  the  hwt  time.  I  sowed  my 
seed  this  summer,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
the  com-field  now  looks  fine  and  green,  with  a 
good  ooat  of  clover  on  it  A  neighbour  of  mine 
has  now  one  of  the  fineet-Iookmg  clover  fields, 
done  in  the  same  way,  th^t  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
did  tlie  same  thing  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 
It  affords  early  pasture  in  the  spring  following ; 
and  then  the  cattle  are  kept  off  until  after  harvest, 
when  it  has  grown  up  considerably,  and  is  then 
turned  under  for  wheat.  I  never  turned  under 
better  clover  than  I  did  this  fall,  that  was  sowed 
in  among  my  com  last  summer  a  year.  Of  course 
we  do  not  sow  it  as  thick  as  if  we  would  want  to 
keep  it  for  mowing  or  permanent  pasture.  We 
consider  that  it  pays  us  much  better  in  the  way 
of  pasture,  and  then  in  a  manure  for  wheat,  than 
the  ordinary  oat  crop  would  after  our  com.  We 
seldom  fiiil  here  in  getthig  it  to  catch,  unless 
the  season  is  unusually  dry,  and  then  it  partially 
falls. 

We  always  sow  it  immediately  after  a  rain,  or 
directly  after  the  plough,  while  the  ggpund  la 
fresh  and  mellow,  and  it  will  then  start  at  once, 
and  if  the  drouth  does  not  kill  it,  you  trill  have  a 
fine  crop  of  clover. 

HiLLXNO  Corn. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  all 
the  speakers  objected  to  hilling  com.  One  farmer, 
who  had  experimented  by  hilling  and  leaving  the 
earth  levelj  found  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
product,  but  fbund  the  hilled  portions  more  likely 
to  be  broken  down  by  storms.  The  other  stood 
more  firmly  ;  or  if  bent,  sooner  recovered  itself. 
Was  not  this  owmg  to  the  better  maturing  and 
hardening  of  the  roots  ? 
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THE  EDITOR'S  SHANTY. 


CLIMBING   PLANTS. 

**  As  graceful  as  a  vine,"  la  a  very  common  ex- 
pression. Every  one  thinks  the  phrase  quite  po- 
etical, and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Grace  and 
Beautjf  arc  well  enough  to  talk  about,  and  serve 
as  excuses  for  writing  fine  sentences,  say  our 
utilitarians :  but  were  vou  to  advocate  that  these 
are  **  qualities  as  positive  as  elcctro-raagnctism," 
you  would  at  once  be  set  down  &8  a  hopeless  sen- 
timentalbt. 

Still,  we  are  about  to  propose  something  which 
has  no  other  recommendation  than  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  grace.  It  costs  nothing,  and  will 
aiford  no  pecuniary  income ;  but  it  looks  pretty. 
We  wish  to  talk  about  the  propriety  of  planting 
climbing  plants  to  shade  the  windows,  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  colour  of  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  to  cover  up  everything  ugly,  and  to  heigh t<'n 
the  charm  of  everything  pretty  and  picturesque. 
No  matter  how  rude  and  unarchitectural  may  be 
your  dwelling,  vines  will  give  it  a  new  character, 
and  make  it  look  home-like  and  cheerful.  There 
never  was  a  grand  old  mansion  or  princely  palace, 
that  would  not  look  grander  and  more  kingly  for 
a  vine  to  twine  about  its  great  pillars,  whose  green 
leaves  and  bright  flowers  would  relieve  its  stem 
and  imposing  appearance. 

A  decoration  of  this  kind,  yon  have  not  to  wait 
years  to  have  completed;  nor  to  consult  with 
architects,  or  spend  much  time  yourself  to  secure 
it  A  wish  will  almost  bring  it.  We  quote  Mr. 
Downing^s  remarks  as  to  the  vines  most  suitable 
for  cultivation : — 

"  Our  two  favourite  vines,  then,  for  the  adorn> 
ment  of  cottages,  in  the  Northern  States,  are  the 
double  Prairie  Rom^  and  the  Chinese  'Wistaria. 
Why  wo  like  these  best  is,  because  they  have 
the  greatest  number  of  good  qualities  to  recom- 
mend them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  hardy, 
thriving  in  all  soils  and  exposures ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and 
produce  an  effect  in  a  very  short  time — after 
which  tliey  may  be  kept  to  the  limits  of  a  single 
pillar  on  the  piazza,  or  trained  over  the  whole  side 
of  a  cottage ;  in  the  last  place,  they  are  rich  in 
the  foliage,  and  beautiful  in  the  blossom. 

"Xow,  there  are  many  vines  more  beautiful 
than  these  in  some  respects,  but  not  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  taken  altogether.  For  cottage  drapery, 
a  popular  vine  must  be  one  that  will  grow  any- 
where, with  little  care,  and  must  need  no  shelter, 
and  the  least  possible  attention,  beyond  seeing 
that  it  has  something  to  nin  on,  and  a  looking 
over,  pruning,  and  tying  up  once  a  year — say  in 
early  |Dring.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of 
these  ^o  vines ;  and  hence  we  think  they  de- 
serve to  be  planted  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other.  They  will  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  beauty,  with  the  least  care,  and  in  the  greatest 
number  of  places." 

The  Prairie  Rose  Is  of  uncommonly  rapid 
growth — shoots  of  twenty  feet  in  a  single  year, 
being  a  not  uncommon  sight.  The  Chinese  Wis- 
taria is  of  a  more  compact  growth,  ^nd  its  blos- 
soms hang  in  large  bunches,  from  eight  inches  to 
a  foot  long. 

A  climbing  vine  in  the  garden,  in  the  "  front 
door  yard,**  and  in  pleasure-grounds,  is  particu- 
lariy  desirable.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  planting  vines,  la  a  want  of  some  support.    On 


the  one  hand,  a  lattice  house  or  arbor  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  per- 
haps less  taste,  while  on  the  other,  ladders  and 
stakes  are  forever  rotting  and  breaking  down  jast 
when  they  should  not 

**It  is  simply  procuring  the  trunk  of  a  cedar 
tree  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  shortening  in  the 
side  branches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  trunk, 
and  still  shorter  near  the  top,  and  then  setting  it 
again,  as  you  would  a  post,  two  or  three  feet  deep 
in  the  ground. 

"  Cedar  is  the  best,  partly  because  it  will  last 
forever,  and  partly  because  the  regular  di> position 
of  its  branches  forms  naturally  a  fine  trellis  for 
the  shoots  to  fasten  upon. 

**  Plant  your  favourite  climber,  whether  rose, 
wistaria,  or  honeysuckle,  at  the  foot  of  thia  tree. 
It  will  soon  cover  it  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the 
finest  pyramid  of  verdure.  The  young  shoots 
will  ramble  out  on  its  side  branches,  and  when  in 
full  bloom  will  hang  most  gracefully  or  pic- 
turesquely from  the  ends. 

**  The  advantage  of  this  mode  is  that,  once  ob« 
tained,  your  support  lasts  for  fifty  years;  it  is  so 
firm  that  winds  do  not  blow  it  down ;  it  presents 
every  side  to  the  kindly  influences  of  sun  and  air, 
and  permits  every  blossom  that  opens,  to  be 
seen  by  the  admiring  spectator.** 

The  Major. — And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  your  monthly  labours,  Mrs.   Grundy.' 

Mrs.  Grundy. — Not  much,  but  stiM  enough 
to  enable  our  fair  Canadian  readers  to  render 
still  more  attractive  their  already  pretty  faces 
and  fine  figures.     {Mrs.  Grundy  readt)  : 

DKSCRIPTION   OF   PLATE. 

Carriagr  Costume. — Albanian  dress  6f  ^ey 
silk.  The  skirt  ornamented  with  rows  of  flo\rer8 
woven  in  the  silk.  A  small  pelisse  mantle  of 
black  satin,  trimmed  with  Canada  sable.  Bonnet 
of  bright  groseille-colored  velvet,  trimmed  with 
velvet  flowers  of  the  same  color.  Uuder-trimminii;, 
white  flowers  and  blonde.  Strings  of  broad  wbita 
gros-de-naples  ribbon. 

PARISIAN   fashions   FOR   JANUARY,    1863. 

Dresses  for  morning  and  general  wear  will  hate 
the  bodies  more  or  less  open  in  front,  some  quite 
to  the  waist ;  these  styles  have  small  square  ba*- 
quineg ;  fringe  is  the  most  favorite  trimming  for 
this  style :  the  plain  high  body  closing  to  the 
throat  has  the  waist  round,  with  c^m^uicf  of  broad 
ribbon,  the  ends  floating. 

In  cloaks,  Talma*8  are  still  in  great  favor;  the 
Balmoral  is  the  most  novel  of  the  season ;  it  is 
exceedingly  graceful  and  becoming  to  the  ficure. 

Bonnets  are  still  worn  open,  the  comers  nearly 
meeting  under  the  chin. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  LONDON  FASHION  AKP 

DRBSS. 

Thr  season  hjis  called  forth  a  vast*  variety  of  ele- 
gant novelties  in  ball  dresses,  &c.  For  young 
ladies,  jupes  of  tulle,  white  or  colored,  are  orni- 
mented  with  braid  or  embroidery,  and  worn  over 
slips  of  silk  or  satin  of  the  same  color  as  the  tulle. 
The  dresses  of  black  tulle,  worked  in  flowers  of 
natural  colors,  which  have  so  long  maintained 
their  hold  on  fashionable  favor,  are  this  seaFon 
more  splendid  than  ever ;  and  those  worked  with 
yellow  silk  have  perfectly  the  effect  of  gold 
embroidery. 
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Next  in  fiiror  to  these  tulle  dresses,  for  evening 
parties,  are  the  dresses  of  glace  silk  or  Italian 
tafTety,  trimmed  with  black  Yelvet,  disposed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  A  very  fiivorite  style  for  the 
skirts  of  these  dresses,  consists  of  two  or  three 
broad  flounces,  each  edged  with  rows  of  narrow 
black  velvet,  either  of  graduated  or  of  uniform 
width.  The  cut  velvet,  which  we  have  already 
frequently  mentioned,  forms  an  exquisite  trimming 
for  dresses  of  glace  silk.  For  evening  parties, 
pink,  yellow  or  blue  are  the  favorite  colors.  We 
have  seen  a  dress  of  lemon-color  silk,  having  two 
broad  flounces  on  the  skirt.  Each  flounce  was 
edged  with  ^ree  graduated  rows  of  black  velvet ; 
the  lowest  row  being  rather  more  than  an  inch 
wide,  and  above  the  upper  row  of  velvet  there 
was  a  row  of  black  vandyked  lace ;  the  points  of 
the  Vandykes  turning  upward.  Gut  velvet  of  a 
rich  leaf  pattern  is  frequently  employed  for  front 
trimmings.  A  row  of  this  foliage  sometimes  runs 
up  each  side  of  the  skirt,  or  is  placed  quite  in 
the  tMier  style.  The  corsage  and  sleeves  should 
be  trimmed  to  correspond. 

For  evening  head  dresses,  a  lavish  use  is  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  pearls,  bugles,  and  beads  of 
various  colors.  Flowers  and  feathers  have,  how- 
ever, lost  none  of  the  favor  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed.  A  very  light  and  showy  kind  of  even- 
ing coiffure^  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  loUage  of 
blonde,  intermingled  with  marabouts  and  grapes 
of  gold  or  silver.  Some  wreaths  of  a  novel  kind 
just  introduced,  have  leaves  made  of  shaded 
crape,  and  intermingled  with  small  tulips  made  of 
laee.  These  wreaths  are  perfect  chefs-iVceuvre^ 
of  lightness.  Wreaths  of  velvet  foliage,  brown, 
purple  or  green  intermingled  with  small  flowers 
or  leaves  of  gold,  have  a  very  rich  and  pretty 
effect  Leaves  of  blue  or  pink  crape,  intermin- 
gled with  small  buds  of  gold  or  silver,  are  also 
uivorite  head-dresses.  Other  wreaths  consist 
merely  of  leaves  of  guipure  blonde,  supporting  a 
narrow  cordon  of  light  tea  roses,  and  terminating 
at  each  «de  by  long  drooping  leaves  of  blonde 
mtermingled  with  sprays  and  rosebuds^  faUing 
very  low  on  the  neck,  and  inclining  backward. 
This  is  an  extremely  graceful  style  of  head-dress. 

The  Parisian  fleurUtea  have  given  fresh  proofs 
of  their  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of 
several  new  wreaths— specunens  of  which  have 
just  made  their  appearance  in  London.  Of  these 
novelties  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Quirland 
ImpiriaU.  It  is  composed  of  gold  open-work 
leaves,  and  forms  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  Just  above  the  bandeaux.  The  wreath 
enlarges  at  each  side,  where  it  is  intermingled 
with  small  violets  ;  the  effect  of  which  in  combi- 
nation with  the  gold  leaves  is  very  elesant. 
Another  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Giurlande  Pauline.  It  is  composed  of  small 
flowers  of  three  colours,  blue,  pink  and  white. 
These  flowers,  which  are  shaded  in  graduated 
tints,  are  so  skilfully  grouped  that  the  harmonious 
blending  of  the  colours  produces  almost  a  rain- 
bow effect.  Th e  Ouirlande  FarUine  forms  a  dou- 
ble cordon ;  one  portion  of  which  passes  across 
the  forehead  above  the  full  bandeaux,  and  the 
other  passes  above  the  plaits  or  twists  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  This  wreath  is  finished 
on  one  side  by  a  white  rose,  with  a  profusion  of 
badi,  whiob  drop  very  low  bebiod  the  wc. 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  CREATION. 

OB,  BOW   I   WAS  CUBJiD  OF  D£INO  A  BTRONG-XINDED 

WOMAN. 

I  AX  a  young  wife,  and  not  an  o!d  woman.  In 
fact  I  can  stiU  venture  to  give  my  real  age  to  the 
inquisitive  gentleman  who  comes  round  with  the 
census  papers,  and  I  have  not  been  driven  to  seal 
up  the  fly-leaf  of  the  fiimily,  which  records 
"  Amelia  Jane,  bom  1st  May,  1880." 

My  husband,  as  all  my  friends  assure  me,  is  all 
a  man  ought  to  be.  I  think  he  might  be  a  leetle 
less  obstinate,  and  I  confess  he  has  a  bad  habit  of 
bringing  his  old  bachelor  friends  home  to  dinner 
without  warning.  When  I  remonstrate,  he  is 
very  eloquent  about  the  unimportance  of  what 
there  may  be  for  dinner,  the  chief  thing  being  a 
heaKy  welcome,  &c.,  &c.,  ftc,  though  I  must  say 
I've  never  found  him  exactly  indifferent  to  what 
is  served  up. 

Still  I  don^t  complain — quite  the  reverse.  I'm 
very  happy  now — 1  say  71010,  because  it  was  not 
always  so.  I  propose  to  disclose,  for  the  benefit 
of  young  women  about  to  marry,  the  secret  of  our 
former  discomfort,and  our  present  happiness.  Tho 
fact  is,  I  was  brought  up  a  strong-minded  woman. 
I  was  educated  on  the  Postalozzian  system-^ 
taught  to  ask  questions  about  everything  and  to 
Insist  upon  answers,  and  to  question  the  an- 
swers. After  I  had  pumped  my  governess 
dry  in  this  way,  nonplussed  papa,  and  gra- 
velled everybody  in  the  house,  no  wonder  I 
was  found  a  nuisance.  They  tried  to  find  food 
for  my  inquiring  disposition,  by  employing  my 
restless  curiosity  on  all  sorts  of  ^'ologies,"  by 
sending  me  to  all  sorts  of  '*  courses,"  till  my  in- 
tellectual digestion  became  seriously  impaired. 
Before  eighteen  I  had  taken  to  green  spectacles, 
and  P)(orESsoR  Faradat's  Friday  night  lectures. 
One  thing,  however,  /  do  owe  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution— I  met  my  husband  there.  He  was 
charmingly  ignorant ;  I  explained  things  to  him, 
and  his  first  avowal  took  place  after  I  had  nearly 
blown  him  up  by  attempting  to  decompose  oxygen, 
in  which  I  only  succeeded  iq  discomposing  myself. 
He  attended  three  courses  at  the  Institution,  and 
declared  he  had  a  turn  for  science,  which  I  found 
out  afterwards  was  only  a  penchant  for  me. 
During  three  seasons  we  sat  on  the  same  bench, 
inhaled  the  same  gases,  started  at  the  same  ex- 
plosions. He  put  a  great  many  questions  to  the 
lecturer,  and  one  question  to  me,  which  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  After  our  marriage,  I  found 
that  his  taste  for  science  declined  rapidly.  He 
asked  me  no  more  questions  about  the  chemical 
affinities,  and  seemed  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
curious  discoveries  daily  taking  place  in  the 
entozoicand'pal&ontological  fields  of  investigation. 
The  only  questions  he  seemed  inclined  to  entertain 
were  questions  of  house  expenses ;  and  when  one 
Friday  I  proposed  that  we  should  attend  Professor 
Faraday^b  lecture  on  a  candle,  he  declared  he 
didn*t  care  a  snuff  about  such  things,  and' that  he 
wished  as  I  was  married,  I  would  not  bother  my 
head  with  such  stuff!  This  was  very  pninfiil  to 
me,  and  we  had  our  first  dispute  about  this  point. 
I  quoted  Mrs.  Somerville's  example  to  prove 
that  a  woman  may  be  deep  in  science,  and  mako 
no  worse  wife  for  it.  I  told  him  about  the  Russian 
princess  with  whom  £cler  corresponded,  and 
the  profesaoress  who  used  to  leoture  at  BolognRy 
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tliough  she  was  so  pretty  she  had  to  address  her 
class  from  behind  a  curtain. 

Nothing  would  convince  him.  He  scoffed  at 
the  scientific  pretensions  ol  the  sex,  and  when  I 
carried  the  question  still  farther,  and  enlarged  on 
the  odious  tyranny  by  which  men  strove  to  cabin, 
crib,  and  confine  oar  minds  and  bodies,  he  flew 
into  a  passion  and  went  straight  off  to  his  club, 
where  he  dined  and  came  in  very  late,  smelling 
strongly  of  cigars.  I  cried  a  good  deal  that  night, 
but  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  soon  after  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  the  more  sure  our  argument 
was  to  end  in  his  leaving  me  quite  in  a  passion, 
for  that  abominable  marital  harbor  of  refuge,  the 
dub,  the  more  sure,  somehow  or  other,  was  the 
conversation  to  come  back  to  the  same  point.  In 
fact,  I  became  quite  wretched,  and  I  don*t  think 
he  was  a  bit  happier  than  I  was. 

Had  I  not  been  luckily  cured  of  my  notions 
about  the  equality  of  the  sexes  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  separated — a  miserable  couple.  And 
how  do  you  think  I  was  cured  ?  I  had  been  read- 
ing the  report  of  that  remarkable  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  Ohio,  U.  8.,  in  which  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  women  were  so  forcibly  set  forth  by 
Hiss  LucRBTii.  Hon  and  her  friends.  I  had  had 
a  perfectly  awful  argument  with  Eowakd  upon 
the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  7Sm€«,  and  ^e 
had  gone  to  the  club  as  usual,  denouncing  strong- 
minded  women,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  m^, 
and  declaring  that  this  continual  discussion  was 
enough  to  wear  a  man^s  life  out. 

I  retired  to  bed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs 
of  our  sex,  and  of  Edward's  brutality,  and  think- 
ing what  a  world  this  would  be  if  women  had  their 
proper  place  in  it  on  an  equality  with  men.  I 
tried  to  read  myself  to  sleep  with  Tknntsom^s 
PrinceMf  and  thought /c2a*<  arguments  much  more 
conclusive  than  the  poet^s  conclusions.  At  last 
I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed — such  a  dream,  that  it 
eeemed  as  if  I  lived  a  whole  life  through  it  all ! 

And  now  for  my  dream. 

I  was  living  in  a  world  where  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  were  turned  topsy-turvy.  The  women 
fiUed  the  men*s  places,  and  the  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion were  its  Udies.  How  we  revelled  in  the 
change  at  first — particularly  after  dinner!  It 
was  80  pleasant  to  be  left  round  the  dining-room 
table,  to  pass  the  decanters  and  discuss  the 
vintages  and  trifle  with  the  dessert,  while  one 
thought  of  the  gentlemen  yawning  over  the 
albums  and  annuals,  and  getting  up  dreary  little 
bits  of  flat  scandal  over  cups  of  lukewarm  tea, 
and  boring  each  other,  and  being  bored,  all  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  I  rather  think  we  talked 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  wine,  and  old 
Mhs.  Pkabodt  (whose  front  haditunaccountably 
disappeared,  leaving  a  venerable 'bald  head  with 
a  little  fringe  of  grey  hair  round  about  it,  which 
flomehow  she  didn^t  seem  in  the  least  to  care 
about  seeinff)  entirely  failed  in  her  attempt  to 
prevent  us  from  nibbling  at  the  macaroons  and 
bonbons, which  she  said  spoiled  our  palates  for  the 
claret ;  Vm  afraid,  too,  that  some  of  us  took  more 
wine  than  we  were  used  to,  and  I  know  /  saw 
a  great  many  more  candles  than  there  were  on 
the  table,  and  Edward  complained  bitterly  of  Hbe 
way  I  chattered  with  young  Surciwolc,  liter  we 
came  up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  whidi  was 
not  until  we  had  been  sent  iot  three  times.    But 


to  see  how  stupid  the  men  looked !  and  how  veiy 
glad  they  seemed  when  we  came  in,  and  how  it 
afterwards  appeared  they  had  been  comparing 
dotes  concerning  their  wives,  and  their  house- 
keeping expenses,  until  they  had  all  but  quarrelled. 
I  did  not  feel  *t  all  well  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  fell  asleep  on  a  sofa,  till  it  was  time  to  take 
Edward  home. 

Next  day  I  had  such  a  headache !  I  rowed  TA 
never  **pass  the  decanters''  again  as  long  u 
I  lived,  but  go  up  stairs  with  the  gentlemen. 
Edward  wanted  very  much  to  go  out  shopping, 
but  I  was  much  too  ill  to  escort  him.  8o  I  sent 
Mary,  our  foot-maid,  to  take  care  of  him  and  two 
of  his  friends  who  called,  Mart  tells  me  they 
were  a  good  deal  stared  at  in  Regent  Street  by 
some  of  the  giris,  but  that  she  thought  her  big 
stick  and  cocked  hat  fHghtened  them. 

I  felt  after  this  it  was  not  safe  for  Edward  to 
walk  about  without  me,  and,  as  he  wanted  to  go 
into  the  City  I  threw  off  my  headache,  and  went 
with  hun;  but,  feelhig  tired,  we  momited  an 
omnibus.  The  Gad  was  a  smart  girl,  but  her 
language  was  dreadfiiHy  *' slang,"  and  I  was 
shocked  at  the  style  in  which  she  ^'  gave  it"  (as 
she  said)  to  a  poor  old  gentleman  who  was  pat 
down  somewhere  where  he  cBdn't  want  to  ge  to. 
The  driver  (whom  she  addressed  as  Sarah)  en- 
couraged her,  and,  altogether,  I  tbou^t  I  bad 
never  seen  two  such  odious  creatures,  and  was 
painAxlly  convinced  that  women  had  no  place 
before  or  behind  omnibuses. 

We  dined  at  Vbrst'b,  and  stayed  until  it  wu 
dusk.  I  decided  to  walk  home,  notwithstanding 
Edward's  remarks  about  the  impropriety  of  being 
**  hi  the  street  at  that  time  of  night."  I  pouited 
out  to  him  that  we  could  always  depend  on  the 
police,  but — alas! — ^I  had  forgotten  that  that  Mss. 
CoMVissioNBR  Matnb  was  in  power  instead  of 
her  husband.  Just  as  we  passed  a  horrid  gin-shop, 
out  poured  a  rabble  of  drunken  people  who  insulted 
me  dreadfully ;  and  when  I  called  police,  of  coum 
the  poor  things  were  dreadfkilly  alarmed  by  the 
behaviour  of  these  wretches,  one  of  whom  actually 
put  his  arm  round  the  sergeant's  waist.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  old  private  watchman  at  the 
banking-house  close  by  (who  frightened  the  drunk- 
en men),  the  consequences  mi^ht  have  been 
awful— perhaps  the  constables  nught  have  been 
kissed  all  round  I 

I  felt  then  that,  after  all,  street-keeping  is  i 
coarse  and  brutal  employment,  fit  only  for  the 
other  sex. 

The  next  morning  Emily  Browh  (not  Jitua, 
who  was  called  to  the  Bar  last  year)  came  hi  whh 
her  cousin,  to  whom  she  told  roe  she  had  proposed 
only  the  day  before  while  they  were  out  fishing. 
Emilt  had  gone  into  the  Navy,  ilnder  Msfi. 
Admiral  Napikr,  and  seemed  to  me  to  hare 
grown  a  sad  wUd  sort  of  giri.  She  used  nautical 
phrases,  "  shivered  her  timbers  "  frequently,  and 
declared  she  wanted^to  ***splice  the  main-lwace, 
which,  I  discovered,  was  the  sailor  way  of  asking 
for  a  glass  of  spirits !  Then  she  was  full  of  8tori« 
about  life  on  board  ship— what  larks  they  used  to 
have  in  the  cockpit,  how  she  had  been  sent  to  the 
mast-head  for  being  saucy  to  the  captaiaesa,  and 
how  dreadf\illy  cold  it  was — and  what  they  itt«d 
to  suffer  In  rou^  weather,  and  how  they  had  to 
live  for  months  together  on  salt  beef  and  bisewl; 
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and  altogether  I  felt  that  it  yrsm  an  abominable 
tluog  to  cpDdemn  poor  women  to  such  hardships, 
which,  after  all,  men  are  better  suited  for. 

Al'ter  EniLT  and  her  cousin  had  left,  EoWaro 
insisted  on  mj  taking  him  to  hear  the  Band  play 
at  St.  James^.  Really  I  had  never  before  thought 
Editard  so  frirolons !  However,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  contradict  him,  so  I  took  him.  When 
▼e  got  to  St.  James's,  I  saw  at  once  what  it  was 
that  made  him  so  anjtious  to  hear  the  band. 
Imagine  my  feelings  when  I  found  that  it  was 
oomposed  of  the  nicest  young  ladies,  in  such  very 
becoming  uniforms,  with  a  stout  old  drum-majoress. 
Instead  of  fifes  and  drums,  the  instruments  used 
were  guitars  and  pianos,  and  they  played  Jullisn's 
polkai,  and  marched  away  to  the  tune  of  **  7%^ 
^rCt  w've  Uft  behlftd  im.  Altogether  it  struck 
me  as  being  a  style  of  music  better  suited  to  dance 
to,  than  to  march  to  battle  upon,  and  I  could  not 
but  admit  to  myself  that  the  old  fife  and  drum  was 
the  more  spirit-stirring  of  the  two. 

Edward  wanting  a  new  hat,  I  went  with  him 
to  buy  one ;  but  he  was  such  a  time  about  it, 
trying  on  upwards  of  a  dozen  hats,  that  I  thought 
I  never  should  have  got  him  away.  I  never 
imagined  before  that  shopping  could  be  such  a 
naisance,  and  then  I  saw  at  once  that  it  is  a 
merciful  arrangement  which  sends  us  to  shop,  and 
our  husbands  to  wait  for  us. 

I  left  Edward  at  Guntsr's  and  walked  home. 
When  I  reached  our  own  door  I  was  stopped  by 
two  over-dressed,  tawdry,  fat  women  of  the  Jewish 
persuaMon,  who,  lapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
produced  a  piece  of  paper,  which  they  ctilled  a 
writ,  and  informed  me  that  I  was  their  prisoner, 
on  a  judgment,  for  one  of  Edward^s  horrid  cigar 
bills.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  debt  was 
incurred  by  him,  and  begged  them  to  take  him  ; 
but  they  told  me  that  the  Taw  now  made  the  wife 
answerable  for  the  husband's  debts,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  ui^just;  I  felt  at  once  that 
this  was  not  a  change  for  the  better,  and  that, 
after  all,  it  was  quite  right  that  if  somebody  must 
P4J  or  go  to  prison,  it  should  be  the  husband,  and 
not  the  wife. 

I  was  so  annoyed  by  this  latter  eircumstanee, 
that  I  went  to.  call  upon  Mrs.  Borodohbt  (a 
recently  elected  Member  of  Parliament)  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  Mama*s,  who  had  always  proved 
my  constant  friend.  Such  a  acene  of  confusion 
as  I  then  witnessed,  I  shall  never  forget  t  The 
stairs  were  littered  all  over  with  brooms,  dust- 
pass,  candle-sticks,  and  coal-scuttles,  and  the 
drawing-room,  into  which  I  was  allowed  to  find 
my  way  as  I  could,  was  in  as  great  confusion  as  a 
broker's  shop.  On  an  elegant  ottoman  were  a 
dost-pan  and  a  bundle  of  wood ;  the  sofas  were 
strewn  with  blue  books,  a  pair  of  slippers,  an 
opera  cloak,  and  the  housemaid's  box  of  black 
lead  and  brushes. 

An  old  grey  parrot  had  got  out  of  his  cage  and 
vu  bosily  employed  in  picking  holes  in  a  beautiful 
table-cover,  whilst  **  Buttons,'*  the  page,  was 
ttated  at  the  piano,  d&deav«uring  to  pick  out  the 
notes  of  an  fithiopian  melody,  <»lled  (I  beliefe) 
*'  Slch  a  Gettin  Up  Stairs." 

When  I  succeeded  in  making  the  youne  gentle- 
mut  aware  otmj  presence,  he  coolly  told  me  that 
"MiBBas'waB  busy,  and  wouldn't  be  disturbed  by 
nobody;  aad  that  Maker  had  gone  oat  in  a  hnii; 


*  cos  he'd  been  rowed  for  wanting  to  go  to  tho 
play,  as  Missus  was  gettin'  up  her  Parliament 
speech  for  that  eveniivl" 

This  explained  to  me  the  state  of  the  **  Home 
Department;"  and  I  left  without  seeing  Mas. 
Borououby,  convinced  that  the  house  in  which 
woman  should  have  a  voice  was  not  the  House  of 
Commons. 

And  so  my  dream  went  on.  Everywhere  I 
found  that  when  women  attempted  men's  work, 
they  proved  their  own  unfitness  for  it — 'discovered 
that  our  notions  of  the  happiness,  and  freedom, 
and  dignity  of  the  other  sex  are  founded  on  a 
mistake,  and  that  it  only  depends  on  us  to  make 
them  our  slaves  and  adorers.  It  is  true,  we  are 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  what,  after 
all,  is  public  opinion?  The  opinion  of  men,  if 
we  do  justice  to  ourselves,  is  the  opinion  of  men's 
wives.  la  there  any  field  for  political  manoeuvre 
or  legislation  like  Home  ?  What  is  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  a  wife  ? — what  the  Budget 
to  the  weekly  house-bills  ? — what  the  difficulty  of 
wringing  the  supplies  out  of  the  House  of  Com<- 
mons  to  that  of  extracting  a  cheque  from  a  hard- 
up  hubby?  Depend  upon  it  there  is  employment 
for  any  amount  of  jockeyship  and  maoageraent 
without  putting  one's  head  beyond  the  street  door. 
And  so  I  was  cured  of  my  notion  of  putting  wo- 
man on  an  equality  with  man. 

I  saw  that  the  question  between  the  sexes  was 
not  one  of  superiority  or  inferiority ;  that  our  two 
spheres  lay  apart  from  each  other,  but  that  each 
exercised  on  the  other  a  most  blessed  influence — 
man's  sphere,  the  world;  woman's  sphere,  the 
home ;  the  former  bracing  the  gentle  influence  of 
the  latter  by  its  rough,  sharp  lessons  of  effort, 
endurance,  and  antagonism ;  the  latter  tempering 
the  hardening  effects  of  the  former  by  its  sel& 
denial,  its  sympathies,  and  its  affections.  And 
I  felt  that  if  we  are  to  compare  these  two  spheres, 
the  woman's — while  the  narrower — ^is,  in  many 
respects,  the  nobler  of  the  two,  and  her  part  in 
the  battie  of  life  not  unfrequently  the  more  im* 
portant  and  dangerous  one. 

This  was  the  lesson  of  my  dream.  I  awoke 
just  as  Edward  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key,' 
and  I  begged  his  pardon  for  my  silly  forwardness. 

I  have  never  had  another  argument  since ;  and 
I  don't  believe  I  have  any 
take  me  away  firom  my  own  fire-side, 


**  mission^  that  can 


Davson  Chbesi. — ^Put  the  damsons  in  a  stone 
jar,  which  place  in  an  oven  or  on  a  stove  untQ  the 
juice  runs  freely,  the  fruit  is  perfectly  tender,  and 
the  stones  separate  from  it  Remove  the  stones 
with  a  silver  or  wooden  spoon ;  measure  the  pulp 
in  a  preserving  pan  and  place  it  on  the  fire  and 
boil,  until  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  the  fruit 
left  dry.  Whilstthis  is  doing,  have  ready  a  quan- 
tity of  white  loaf  sugar,  allowing  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  quart  of  pulp,  aa  measured  when 
put  into  the  pan.  Let  this  sugar  be  rolled  fine, 
and  then  heated  in  the  oven  in  a  pan  until  it  is  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  kept  on  it.  In  this 
hot  state  mix  the  sugar  thoroughly  with  the  dry 
pulp,  also  hot  from  the  fire.  It  will  become  very 
firm,  and  does  not  require  to  go  on  the  fire  again. 
Put  It  into  jars  or  glaaes  whlkit  faof,  and  whea 
cold,  corer  and  put  away. 
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Jeanic,     love,   say? 


The  cheerie  hours  then  love  will  a*  be  our  ain, 
To  rest  when  we*re  weary  and  crack  when  weVe  fain. 
And  nane  to  caM  wrang  though  'twere  a*  the  lang  dpy,— 
0 !  wilt  thou  gang  wi*  me  then,  Jeanie,  love,  say  ? 

In  the  sweet  simmer  months,  when  the  leafs  on  the  tree, 
To  pu'  the  pyrola  thou*lt  wander  wi'  me, 
And  watch  at  the  gloamin*  the  sun's  partings  ray, — 
0 1  wilt  thou  gang  wi*  me  then,  Jeanie,  love,  say  ? 

Syne  when  the  cauld  blast  whistles  doun  the  brown  dell. 
And  the  lang  winter's  nights  are  bafth  stormy  and  sneU, 
Wi*  tales  o'  langsyne  then  well  while  them  away — 
0 !  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me  then,  Jeanie,  love,  say  ? 


Wr  the  tear  in  her  e'e  she  has  braided  her  hair, 
And  busked  herseP  though  her  bosom  was  salr ; 
For  her  friends  a*  forbade,  but  her  heart  it  said  gae, 
Aad  wi'  yovDg  Cape  Hopebuni,  Jean  o*  Leohope's  away  I 
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BIUSIG  OF  THE  mUTH. 


TORONTO  TOCAL  UTTSIC  SOCIETT. 

Thk  half-yearly  Concert  of  this  Society  was  given 
on  the  10th  January,  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall, 
and  was  very  favorably  received  by  a  crowded 
house.  The  programme  was,  on  the  whole,  at- 
tractive, and  we  will  discuss  the  various  morceaux 
Meriatim : — 

The  recitative,  "  Now  the  Philistines,"  and 
chorus  **  Lo  I  he  cometh,"  from  the  Oratorio  of 
David,  was  given  with  considerable  effect,  but  we 
thought  a  momentary  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
time  was  in  one  part  apparent.  This  might,  how- 
ever, have  arisen  from  its  being  the  introduction. 
The  trio  "I  am  well  pleased,"  (Garissimi),  was 
we  think  a  bad  selection.  The  chorus  "And 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord," — Handel — a  favorite  with 
all  lovers  of  music,  whether  heard  simply  as  a 
chorus  without  accompaniment,  or  with  a  full  or- 
chestra, was  rendered  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
established  reputation  of  a  much  older  Society 
than  the  Toronto  Vocal  Music  Society.  The  dif- 
ferent points  were  well  taken  up  by  the  parts,  and 

the  time  throughout  was  admirable.  The  solo 
**0n  mighty  pens," — Haydn —by  a  Udy  amateur 
of  the  Society,  took  us  entirely  by  surprise.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  hear  so  fine  a  piece  of  mn- 
sic  executed  by  an  amateur  with  so  much  abUity 
and  taste.  The  vocalization  was  correct,  notwith- 
standing its  exceeding  difficulty.  The  chorus, 
**Hallel^jah  to  the  Father," — Beethoven — was 
well  givon ;  but  we  thought  in  this,  as  in  others  of 
the  choruses,  a  want  of  power  was  observable. 
The  trio  and  chorus  from  the  Creation,  **  Most 
beautiful  appears,"  and  "The  Lord  is  Great," 
although  exceedingly  difficult,  from  the  Ume  be- 
mg  so  broken,  was  steadily  given ;  but  still  there 
was  a  certain  want  of  distinctiveness  between  the 
trio  and  chorus,  which  impressed  us  with  the  idea 
of  confusion,  and  which  the  piece  itself  does  not 
lustain. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  the  chorus, 
**  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears," — Handel.  This  was 
not  much  to  our  taste.  The  trio,  "Mai  provar,*' 
Meyerbeer — was  correctly  and  expressively  exe- 
cuted, and  met  (as  titeh  mime  always  will,  when 
well  sung,)  a  merited  encore.  The  solo  and  cho- 
rus "Full  fathoms  five," — PurceH—appeared  to 
have  been  hastily  got  up,  and  its  effect  was  lost 
The  solo,  "What  airy  sounds," — Bishop — by  a 
lady  amateur  of  the  Society,  was  unquestionably, 
in  the  estimation  of  most  of  those  present,  the  gem 
of  the  evening.  The  honest  and  enthusiastic 
burst  of  applause  that  it  elicited  was  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  we  have  seldom  seen  an  audience 
80  completely  taken  by  storm,  or  a  more  impera- 
tivo  demand  for  an  encore.  The  song  was  both 
sweetly  and  artistically  given,  and  was  rendered, 
more  especially  the  echo,  in  a  manner  we  were 
quite  unprepared  for.    The  fiur  cantatrice  moat 


gracefully  responded  to  the  demand  for  its  repeti- 
tion. The  chorus  "When  the  wind  blows,"— 
Bishop — was,  in  our  opinion,  a  failure,  firom  the 
fact  of  the  different  parts  not  being,  properly  ba- 
lanced. The  prize  glee,  "  Airy  Spirits,"— J.  P. 
Clarke,  Mus.  Bac, — is  a  beautiful  piece  of  music, 
pleasingly  interspersed  with  solos,  it  was  well 
given,  and  what  pleased  us  more,  seemed  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  The 
"  Three  hunters"  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  left  out. 

A  presentation  of  a  handsome  tea-service  took 
place  between  the  parts.  This  expresrion  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  towards  their 
talented  President,  was  feelingly  responded  to 
by  him  in  an  eloquent  address. 

The  Vocal  Music  Society  has  completed  its  se- 
cond year,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  firmly  es- 
tablished amongst  the  musical  community.  We 
intend  to  devote,  at  no  distant  period,  some  of 
our  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  class  of  music 
generally  sung  by  them,  and  to  offer  a  few  plam 
and  humble  hints  as  to  selections,  and,  for  the 
present,  trust  that  the  Society  will  receirc  what 
it  deserves,  the  hearty  support  of  all. 


MR.   P1.I0K*8  SUBSCRIPTION   CONCERTS. 

Thk  fint  of  Mr.  Paige's  Subscription  Concerts 

is  announced  for  the  27th.    On  looking  over  the 

programme  we  could  not  help  the  exclamation— 

"  Here  is  something  good  at  last !     *^  The  whole 

or  THK  FIRST  ACT  OF  LccRXzii.  BoroiaI"    We 

could  scarcely  trust  our  eyes,  or  believe  that  such 

a  treat  was  in  preparation.    The  Cast  is,  Lucrezia| 

Miss  Paige ;  Orsini,  Miss  Emily  Paige ;  Gennaro, 

Mr.  Paige ;  Don  Alfonso,  Mr.  Hecht ;  Vetelloczi, 

Mr.  Humphreys.    The  other  characters  will  be 

taken  by  competent  amateurs,  and  the  cborusses, 

which  are  very  fine,  will  be  also  well  sustained. 

These  Concerts  are  got  up  on  a  most  Hberal 
scale  and  there  is  every  variety  of  mumc.  The 
second,  which  will  take  place  during  Lent,  will  be 
entirely  devoted  to  sacred  compositions.  The 
most  able  assistants  in  Toronto  have  been  engaged, 
(amongst  whom  we  may  name  Messrs.  Hecht  and 
Humphreys ;  Mr.  Strathy  will  preside  at  the 
piano.  The  second  part  of  the  first  Concert  will 
comprise  a  fine  selection  of  English  songs,  duetts, 
trios,  kc.  .Miss  Paige  will  give  Madame  Sontag*s 
widely  celebrated  Polka  song,  and,  by  particular 
request,  "The  last  rose  of  summer."  Men- 
dels6ohn*s  overture  to  the  "  Midsummer^s  Night 
Dream,"  for  eight  hands,  and  the  overture  to 
"  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  for  twelve  hands,  will  add  to 
the  attractive  list. 

The  subscription  lists  are  full,  and  while  we 
congratulate  the  people  of  Toronto  on  having 
awoke  from  their  indifference  to  sweet  sounds, 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  relapse  into  their  usual 
apathetic  state,  but  prove  their  appreciation  of 
merit  by  patronisino  it. 


pm  ^nsljioiis  for  Mmlj. 
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mSTORT  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

BUUKQ  THE  TBASS  1812,  1813,  AKD  1814. 
OHAPISK  II.   CONTDimD. 


Kbnsi70t]i,181& 


In  i^ditloD  to  the  regu- 
lar troops,  the  President 
was  anthorised  to  employ  25,000  volunteers 
for  twelve  months,  who  were  to  form  a  body 
of  men  intermediate  between  the  regulars 
and  the  militia,  resembling  tho  latter  in 
most  points,  but  differing  from  them  in 
being  liable  to  foreign  service.  Their  cloth- 
ing was  to  be  provided  by  themselves ;  ■  their 
arms  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  govcm- 

XCcntinued  fnm  poffe  128.) 

<«That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prinoe  Regent, 
representing  that  this  house  has  for  some  tiihe 
past  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
distressed  state  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tores  of  the  oountiy,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Orders  in  Gomieil  issued  by  his  Majesty  in  the 
years  1807  and  1809  ;*  assuring  his  Royal 
Highness  that  this  house  will  at  all'  times  sup- 
port his  Royal  Highness  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power  in  maintaining  those  just  maritime  rights 
which  haye  essentially  contributed  to  the  .pros- 
perity and  honour  of  the  realm — ^but  beseech- 
ing his  Royal  Highness  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  recall  or  suspend  the  said 
Orders,  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  may  tend 
to  condUate  neutral  powers,  without  sacrificing 

*  There  was  a  modification  of  the  Orders 
m  April,  1809. 

VOL.  II.— P 


ment.  Rapidly,  however,  as  the  foroes  of 
the  United  States,  at  this  crisis,  accumulated 
on  paper,  and  ardent  as  the  votes  of  Congreni 
were  for  military  preparation,  the  actual 
enlistment  was  anything  but  enthusiastio. 
Recruits  came  in  slowly — at  the  ratio  of  one 
thousand  in  six  months— notwithstanding 

Mtfdi  28tli.  ^^  ^*^"^  ^^^^  ^^<^ 

was  offered.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  comparative  ooldnesswith 
.which  at  this  time  Congress  addressed  them* 
selves  to  ^promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy,-^that  -arm  of  the  service  which  cer- 
tainly did  the  republic  most  credit  during 
the  war.  A  subsidy  of  only  $300,000  wa« 
voted  for  repairs;  and  a  further  sum  of 
$200,000  annually,  for  rebuilding  certain 
ships.  What  was  proposed  to  be  aocom* 
plished  by  this  paltry  sum,  was  to  repair  and 


the    ri^ts    and   dignity   of    his  Migesi/i 
crown.** 

Mr.  Rose  acknowledged  that  a  very  condderabla 
degi^e^of  distress  did'  exist  among  our  manu- 
factures, but  would  not  admit  that  it  was  so 
much  owing  to  the  Orders  in  Council  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  represented.  He  corrected 
seteral  statements  made  by  him,  and  showed 
that  the  commerce  of  France  )^tid  suffered  in 
much  greater  proportibn  froth  the  effects  of 
these  Orders.  Our  shipping  interest,  he  asserted, 
had  been  benefitted  by.  them,  and  if  they  were 
repealed,  .the  Americiws  would  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  our  ol^rrying  trade,  especially  to 
South  America.  Upon  the  whote,  he  would  not 
deny  that  our  manu&ctures  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain soihe  relief  froin  the*  repeal,  but  goTem- 
mentwas  placed  between  difficulties  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  adopt  the  mea* 
sures  which  would  be  least  detrimental.  In  his 
opinion,  the  preponderance  of  argument  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
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fit  out  the  Constellation,  Chesapeake,  and 
Adams  frigates ;  and  with  the  annual  sub- 
sidy, to  rebuild  three  other  frigates  of  the 
old  navy,  too  rotten  to  be  repaired.  The 
truth  was,  the  war  mania  originated,  mainly, 
wilih  men  who  cared  little  or  nothing  about 
commerce — as  they  did  not  live  by  it, — and 


would  be  more  prejudicial  than  their  continu- 
ance. Thp  great  body  of  merchants  held  the 
same  opinion.  Four-fifths  of  those  of  Glasgow 
had  petitioned  in  support  of  the  orders ;  those 
of  Bristol  were  unanimous  in  their  favour ;  and 
so  were  a  migority  of  those  of  Liverpool :  there 
was  no  petition  from  London  against  them, 
whilst  a  great  number  of  London  merchants  had 
petitioned  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  Baring,  after  a  warm  eulogy  of  the  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  honorable 
mover,  said  that  the  house  had  two  questions  to 
decide :  1.  whether  these  distresses  were  attri- 
butable to  the  Orders  in  Council  ?  2.  Whether 
any  benefits  had  arisen  from  them  in  any  other 
quarter  to  compensate  for  these  calamities  ? 
Mr.  B.  made  a  number  of  particular  observa- 
tions relative  to  these  two  points ;  and  conclu- 
ded with  giving  it  as  his  conviction,  that  by 
our  Orders  in  Council  we  lost  the  most  substan- 
tial otHmnercial  advantages  for  an  object  we 
could  never  obtain — that  of  forcing  our  trade 
with  the  continent. 

liord  Castlereagh  began  with  lamenting  ihe 
precipitation  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  and  pressing  to  hasty  dis- 
cussion a  question  than  which  none  more  vital 
ever  came  before  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. He  deprecated  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  house  in  a  question  in  which  com- 
mercial considerations  were  mixed  with  those 
of  maritime  right,  and,  pending  a  delicate  ne- 
gociation,  dictating  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment the  course  it  ought  to  pursue.  After 
various  observations  in  defence  of  the  policy 
and  justice  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  mover's  statements,  the 
noble  lord  came  to  the  point  by  saying,  that 
Great  Britain  would  consent  to  suspend  her 
Orders  in  Coimcil,  provided  America  would  sus- 
pend her  non-importation  act.  The  experiment 
might  then  be  tried  of  the  practicability  of  re- 
•toring  things  to  their  ancient  system.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  house 
would  not  consent  to  the  address — and  he 
moved  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  begged  the  noble  lord  to 
say  precisely  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  America. 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  that  he  meant  that  a 
proposition  should  be  made  to  the  American 
government  to  suspend  immediately  the  Orders 
in  Council,  on  condition  that  they  would  sus- 
pend their  non-importation  act. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  of  opinion  that  if  this  pro- 


could  contemplate  its  ruin  without  concern. 
The  politicians  of  the  back-woods,  who 
formed  so  strong  and  so  stem  a  section  of 
the  violent  faction  seem  to  have  hardly  given 
a  thought  to  the  sufferings  in  store  for  the 
commercial  cities  on  the  sesrcoast, — buSqt- 
ings  which,  in  any  contest  with  a  naval 


position  were  to  be  sent  out  to  America,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  house  and  country  should 
wait  till  tiiey  received  an  answer,  it  was  tho 
greatest  delusion  that  had  ever  been  attempted; 
and  he  proceeded  to  express  in  strong  terms  the 
urgency  of  the  distress  felt  by  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  intended 
relief  without  delay.  Mr.  Ponsonby  also  spoko 
against  tho  measure  proposed,  as  calculated  to 
create  delay. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  farther  explanation, 
said  that  it  was  never  meant  that  there  should 
be  any  delay  in  suspending  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil :  the  intention  was  that  they  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  definite  time,  and  that  this  circum- 
stance should  be  communicated  to  the  American 
government  for  the  double  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  would,  in  consequence,  abrogate 
its  non-importation  act ;  and  also  that  it  might 
apply  to  France  to  return  to  the  ancient  system 
of  belligerents. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  objected  to  the  mode  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  because  it  showed  an  unwil- 
lingness to  do  that  which,  in  fleict,  he  intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  giving  a  kind  of  middle  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  contended  that  revocation 
was  better  than  suspension. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  congratulating  ths 
house  on  the  prospect  of  speedily  getting  rid  of 
these  Orders,  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
withdraw  his  motion  for  proceeding  to  the 
orders  of  the  day,  and  explain  more  distinctly 
what  was  the  exact  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  final  result  was,  that  Mr.  B.  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  severally  withdrew  their  motiona 
on  the  understanding  that  an  official  instrument 
on  thejsubject  should  appear  in  the  next  Gazette. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
debate,  that  Mr.  Stephens,  the  most  strenuons 
defender  and  promoter  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
was  not  present :  a  certain  proof  that  ministers 
were  already  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice 
which  the  voice  of  the  country  rendered  inevi- 
table. 

On  June  28rd,  there  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
a  declaration  from  the  Prince  Regent,  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  revoking  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil as  far  as  they  regarded  American  vessels ; 
with  the  proviso,  that  if  after  the  notification 
of  this  revocation  by  our  minister  in  America, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  do  not  re- 
voke their  interdictory  acta    against  BritiaE 
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power  like  Great  Britain,  must  always  bo 
terribly  severe. 

In  this  Congress  (the  twelfth)  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Clay,  then  a  young  and  ardent 
man,  made  his  first  entrance  on  the  great 
world  of  politics.  He  was  a  fervent  advo- 
cate for  war ;  and  his  remarkable  talents. 


combined  with  his  sanguine  and  impetaoua 
spirit,  soon  enabled  him  to  outstrip  the  old 
champions  of  war,  who  raised  ^i"i  to  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  tacitly  acknowledged  him  for 
their  leader. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Pftpere  relating  to      In  the  year  1809,  about 

maninted  to  Congrois    the     thne     of     the    first 

Si^todif '^*^'' *^*  embargo,    Mr.  Madison 

told  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington  that,  in  his  estimation,  such 
had  been  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  United  States  would  be  justified  in 
declaring  war  at  any  moment,  and  without 
further  notice.  The  newspapers,  at  that 
tune,  were  boiling  over  with  invective 
against  Great  Britain,  and  the  invasion  of 
her  North  American  Colonies  was,  even  at 
that  early  period  of  the  dispute,  publicly 
talked  of  and  discussed  as  a  very  feasible 
and  very  effectual  measure  of  retaliation. 
Halifax  and  Quebec  were  both  mentioned  as 
points  on  which  the  attack  might  be  advan- 
tageously commenced.  As  the  President's 
koguage,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
popular  animosity,  seemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  assault,  intelligence  was  des- 
patched to  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  who,  lest  the  Province  under  his 
command  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  sent 
an  embassy  into  the  Eastern  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  information.  The 
instructions  given  to  that  agent  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Governor's  honourable 
eharacter.  All  that  he  contemplated  was, — 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the 


commerce,  the  same,  after  due  notice,  shall  be 
noil  and  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  Brougham,  on  this  occurrence,  declared 
the  full  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  fHends 
with  the  frank  and  manly  conduct  of  govern- 
ment in  the  mode  it  had  adopted;  and  both 
sides  of  the  house  seemed  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  the  amicable  intercourse  which  this  proceed- 
ing would  restore  between  the  two  countries. 


United  States ;  how  far  the  waivspirit  had 
spread ;  with  what  amount  of  success  the 
resistance  of  the  federal  party  would  proba- 
bly be  attended ;  and,  generally,  to  acquire 
such  information  as  might  assist  him  in 
putting  the  Province  under  his  charge  into 
a  proper  state  of  defence.  Sir  James  Craig^ 
however,  was  unfortunate,  as  it  proved,  in 
his  choice  of  the  person  employed.  This 
person  was  a  Captain  John  Henry,  a  clever 
and  active,  but,  as  circumstances  after- 
wards showed,  a  purely  mercenary  and 
unprincipled  man.  He  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth ;  had  come  to  the  United  States  as  an 
adventurer ;  became  a  captain  in  the  army 
of  1798 ;  and  ultimately  settled  on  an  estate 
in  Vermont,  close  to  the  frontier.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  the  attention  of  Sir 
James  Craig  was  drawn  to  him  by  essays 
which  he  had  written  in  newspapers  against 
republican  government,  which  he  professed 
to  hold  in  utter  detestation.  By  some  means 
or  other,  however,  the  Governor  of  Canada 
had  heard  of  him,  invited  him  to  Montreal, 
and  from  thence  despatched  him  to  Boston 
early  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  we  have 
already  described.  After  remaining  in  Bos- 
ton about  three  months,  during  which  period 
he  wrote  Sir  James  Craig's  secretary  four- 
teen letters,  embodying  information  of  no 


We  cannot,  however,  refrain  firom  expressing 
our  astonishment,  that  during  the  debates  there 
appeared  so  little  consciousness  that  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  or  continuing  the  Orders  in 
Council,  was  a  real  question  of  peace  or  war 
with  America ;  and  that  deferring  the  decision 
so  long,  was  rendering  it  altogether  unimportant^ 
In  fact,  before  the  news  of  the  repeal  reached 
the  United  States,  they  were  actually  at  tear  with 
Great  Britain, 
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great  value,  as  we  think,  he  was  recalled, 
on  the  apparent  settlement  produced  by  the 
Erskine  arrangement  In  1811  he  visited 
England,  and  applied  at  the  Foreign  Office 
fbr  a  reward  for  his  services;  but  was 
referred  back  to  Sir  James  Craig's  successor 
in  the  government,  ''  as  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  ability  and  success  with  which  his 
mission  had  been  executed.  Henry  did  not 
like  this ;  and  so,  instead  of  returning  to 
Canada,  proceeded  to  the  United  States, 
where,  in  the  genuine  temper  of  an  unfaith- 
ful hireling,  he  presented  himself  before 
Mr.  Madison ;  told  the  tale  of  his  mission ; 
and  offered  to  sell  his  papers.  Mr.  Madison 
olosed  with  the  profferred  bargain,  and  paid 
him  out  of  the  secret  service  fund  the  large 
Bum  of  $50,000  for  the  papers ;  apparently 
having  only  a  general  notion  of  their  con- 
tents, and  not  imagining — as  we  must  argue 
from  the  handsome  price  he  paid  for  them — 
how  little  they  contained.  He  expected,  no 
doubt,  when  he  made  the  liberal  offer  of 
$50,000,  that  the  correspondence  thus  pur^ 
chased  would  furnish  disclosures  highly 
serviceable  to  the  Administration,  both  by 
blackening  the  character  of  the  British 
government  and  by  bringing  suspicion  and 
odium  generally  on  the  opposition  in  Con- 
gress,— ^perhaps  by  fixing  a  charge  of  treason 
on  some.  His  disappointment,  then,  must 
have  been  extreme,  on  discovering  that  the 
British  agent  had  received  no  authority  or 
commission  to  offer  bribes  in  any  shape; 
that  neither  his  letters  nor  the  replies 
sketched  out  any  plan  of  Insurrection ;  and 
that  the  correspondence  did  not  implicate, 
or  even  name  a  single  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates.  StiU,  having  got  the  papers  into 
his  hands,  and  paid  dearly  for  his  bargain, 
the  President  determined  to  make  all  the  use 
of  them  that  he  could  .  He  accordingly 
transmitted  them  to  Congress,  accompanied 
by  a  message,  putting  upon  the  whole  affair 
the  bitterest  interpretation  he  could  devise, — 
representing  it  as  an  effort,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  foment  disaffec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  about 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  States  from  the 
Union.  His  end,  however,  was  not  answered. 
Jl  momentary  excitement,  it  is  true,  was 
produced ;  but,  as  he  was  unable  to  hold  up 
to  publio  indignation  any  of  the  "  taraitors" 


whom  he  may  have  hoped  to  detect  in  Oon- 
gress,    nothing   material   was   effected  in 
favour  of  the  Administration.    The  opposi- 
tion were  not  silenced ;  for  not  one  of  their 
number  was  caught  in  the  trap.    Had  the 
result  been  different ;  had  there  been  grounds 
for  suspicion  against  them,  it  would  assuredly 
have  gone  hard  with  them— as  to  their  influence 
at  all  events ;  for  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude were  in  that  heated  state  which  renders 
the  appeal  of  an  impopular  minority  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  a  perfectly  hopeless 
affair.    During  the  debate  in  Congress  on 
the  correspondence,  a  Mr.  Johnson  delivered 
himself  of  the  sensible   and  elegant  senti- 
ment, that  ^*  he  considered  Canada  as  rogues' 
harbour,  and  saw  in   the   correspondence 
additional  reasons   for  attacking   it"    A 
vehement  onset  was  made  on  the  British 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
head ;  but,  whilst  they  stated  that  Henry's 
mission  was  Sir  James  Craig's  own  act, 
unknown  to  them  until  all  was  over,  they 
defended  it  on  the  ground  that  its  object 
was  nothing  more  than  legitimate  informsr 
tion,  very  desirable  at  so  critical  a  time ; 
though  tiiey  admitted  that  the  transaction 
was  not  in  all  its  circumstances  managed 
with  perfect  discretion.  Poor  Sir  James  iros 
then  in  his  grave ;  but,  although  his  own 
voice  was  not  raised  in  self-defence,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  his  memory,  which  la 
that  of  a  straightforward,  honesty  and  fear- 
less man,  has  not  suffered  even  from  tiio 
baseness  of  the  agent  whom  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  employ*    Alison's  brief  allusion 
to  this  transaction  involves  a  slight  error  as 
to  date,  representing  it   as   following  the 
ninety  days'  embargo,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak.    He  uses,  too,  the  words, — "  cer- 
tain documents  ybuncl  on  a  Captain  Henry,'' 
from  which  the  general  inference  would  be, 
that  Henry  was  detected,  whereas  he  sold 
himself,  as  we  have  shown  above,  to  Mr. 
Madison. 

4UiApiiL  termined    upon  by  tiis 

Administration,  the  Pre- 
sident sent  a  confidential  message  to  Con- 
gress, recommending,  ''  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects,"  an  embargo  for 
sixty  days.    A  bill  to  that  e£G3ct  passed  the 
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HouM  of  Representatiyes  by  70  to  41 ;  but 
the  tenn  was  extended  in  the  Senate  to  90 
days,  with  which  extension  it  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.    This  was  a 
committal  of  the  Administration  to  war ;  for 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Government  party, 
that,  as  a  peace-measure,  the  embargo  could 
never  have  been  entertained.  Still  the  oppo- 
sition— ^notwithstanding  the  serious  alarm 
they  felt — ^professing  themselves  unable  to 
believe  that  the  Government  would  commit 
so  rash  and  so  "  treasonable'^  an  action  as 
that  of  plunging  the  nation,  utterly  unpre- 
pared, into  war,  suggested  that  the  embargo 
was  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  Buonar 
parte,  by  stopping  the  export  of  provisions 
to  Spain,  where   the  British   arms    were 
beginning  to  be  triumphant.    The  measure, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  pre- 
paratory to  war,  for  the  declaration  of  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  the 
Government  had  now  made  up  their  minds. 
Mr.  Alison   describes   the   object   of   the 
measure  only  in  part,  when  he  represents  it 
as  intended  to  **  prevent  intelligence  of  their 
preparations  from  reaching  Great  Britain, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  means,  from 
their  extensive  commercial  navy,  of  manning 
their  vessels  of  war."    Its  main  object  was 
to  remove  from  the  ocean  as  many  of  their 
merchant-ships  as  possible,  and  thus  place 
them  oat  of  the  reach  of  British  ships  of 
war,  when  the  proclamation  of  hostilities 
should  become  known.    The  passing  of  the 
embargo  was  conducted  under  an  injunction 
of  secrecy ;  but  the  secret  was  divulged ; 
and  the  oommeroial  cities  which  gained  in- 
telligence  of  it   improved   the   few    days 
allowed  them  in  lading   and   despatching 
ships  with  extraordinary  ardour  and  celerity. 
The  Democratic  journals  were  infuriated. 
Flour,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels, 
they  said,  had  been  exported  selfishly  and 
nnpatriotically,  to  feed  the  British  troops  in 
Spain.    It  was  nothing  to  them  that  those 
troops  were  fighting  in  the  noblest  cause 
which  God  has  ever  blessed  with  success ; 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  an 
oppressed   people, — groaning   beneath   the 
exactions,  the  massacres,  and  the  odious  rule 
of  a  French   usurper.    These   embargoes 
exhibited,    in   a   remarkable  manner,  the 
blind  rage  of  an  irritated  democracy,  bent 


on  inflicting  vengeance  on  on  enemy  even  al 
the  certain  risk  of  greater  damage  to  them- 
selves. "  The  direct  national  injury,''  says 
a  writer  in  the  American  Review,  of  April, 
1812,  "  caused  by  an  embargo  of  twelve 
months  duration,  would  be — 

Mercantile  loss,  $24,814,249 

Deteriorated  value  of  surplus 
produce  and  waste,  40,196,028 

Loss  sustained  by  the  revenue,    9,000,000 


Total  direct  national  loss, $74,010,277 

Or,  $6,167,523  per  month. 

The  same  moment,  therefore,  that  the 
nation  is  called  upon  to  aid  their  govern- 
ment with  a  loan  of  11,000,000  dollars,  this 
government,  without  any  single  openly 
avowed  or  obviously  beneficial  purpose,  at 
the  bare  suggestion  of  expediency  on  the 
part  of  the  £xecutive,  destroys,  by  an  em- 
bargo of  three  months,  national  wealth  to 
the  amount  of  $18,502,570,  not  to  reckon 
the  indirect  and  collateral  mischief,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  with  which  the  same 
measure  is  pregnonf 


Pmident*! 
Irt  Juno. 


MMsagQ, 


On  the  1st  June,  "the 
President  sent  a   confi« 
dential  Message  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  recapitulated   all   the 
causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain ;'' 
™.     .  ,     ^     x^     wid  on^  the  18th  a  bill. 

War  declared  on  the     _     .     .  , 

18th,  and  pereifited  in,  declaring   war    agaiust 

SibSSenttySMS  Great  Britain,  passed  the 
ttow^oftheO«tor»  jj^^^^    ^f    Ropresentar 

tives,  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
49 ;  and  the  Senate,  by  19  to  14.  Hostili- 
ties woro  therefore  immediately  ordered  to 
be  commenced.  ''  Nor  did  the  American 
Government,"  writes  Mr.  Alison,  "  make 
any  attempt  to  recede  from  these  hostile 
acts,  when  intelligence  arrived  a  few  weeks 
after  this  resolution,  and  boforo  war  had 
commenced,*  that,  by  an  Order  in  Council, 


*  Ko  blow  had  as  yet  been  struck.  "  Mr. 
Madison,"  as  the  London  Quarterly,  of  January, 
1814,  humourously  observed,  *'  had  forged  Ws 
thunderbolts ;  but  held  them  yet  unlaunched  in 
his  red  right  hand."  The  pleasure  of  hurling 
them,  however,  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  more 
especially  as  the  British  standard  in  Canada 
was  to  bo  utterly  shivered  and  annihilated  by 
them. 
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the  British  Government  had  actually  re- 
peahd  the  previous  Orders^  so  that  the  oaten- 
Bible  ground  of  complaint  against  this 
country  was  removed,"  The  war — the 
grand  provocation  having  been  thus  re- 
moved— ^was  persisted  in,  for  want  of  a 
better  excuse,  on  the  ground  of  the  Impress- 
ment question.  But  the  Impressment  mat- 
ter had  actually  been  arranged  in  the  Treaty 
of  1806, — a  Treaty  approved  of  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  signed  by  the  negotiators  of  the 
United  States  concerned  in  framing  it, 
though  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  refused  to  ratify  it. 
Nobody,  therefore,  could  pretend  but  that 
the  question  of  Right  of  Search  and  Im- 
pressment, as  it  had  once  been  settled, 
might  be  settled  again,  without  recourse  to 
arms,  and  was  still  open  for  amicable  adjustr 
xnent, 

J'l^^w.J'JJi^      B««de8  tte  moral  obU- 
gressfon,  on  the  part  of  gation  manifestly  restinc 

the  United  States.  ^     ^,  .     n ., 

on  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  abandon,  in  common  honesty 
and  fairness,  a  war,  the  alleged  provocation  to 
which  had  been  removed ;  the  American 
Congress  were  virtually  pledged  to  such  an 
abandonment,  their  own  words  witnessing 
against  them.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee (November  29th,  1811]  urging  pre- 
paration for  war,  it  was  stated  that  their 
intention  was,  '*  as  soon  as  the  forces  con- 
templated to  be  raised  should  be  in  any 
tolerable  state  of  preparation,  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  them  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  raised,  unless 
Great  Britain  shall,  in  the  meaivtime,  have 
done  us  justice"* 


*  The  Committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  have  not  re- 
commended this  course  of  measures  without  a 
full  sense  of  the  high  responsibility  which  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves.  They  are  aware 
that  war,  even  in  its  best  and  fairest  form,  is 
an  evil  deeply  to  be  deprecated :  but  it  is  some- 
times, and  on  few  occasions  perhaps  more  than 
on  this,  a  necessary  evil.  For  myself,  I  con- 
fess I  have  approached  the  subject  not  only 
with  difl&dence,  but  with  awe :  but  I  will  never 
fihrink  from  my  duty  because  it  is  arduous  or 
unpleasant,  and  I  can  most  religiously  declare 
that  I  never  acted  under  stronger  or  clearer 
convictions  of  duty  than  I  do  now  in  recom- 
mending these  preparatory  measures ;  or  than 


Thus,  the  course  which  they  themgdves 
acknowledged  would  be  just,  and  gave  im- 
plied promise  of  adopting,  was  not  adopted 
when  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  stand, 
then,  self-convicted  of  wanton  aggression  on 
the  North  American  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  prosecuting  the  war  on 
grounds  different  from  those  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  assign.  If  to  our 
mother-land  there  attach  the  reproach  of 
impolitic  pertinacity  in  maintaining,  so  long, 
a  system  prejudicial  to  her  own  commerce, 
and  irritating  to  a  neutral  power,  under  an 


I  shall  ultimately  in  recommending  war,  in 
case  Great  Britain  shall  not  have  rescinded  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  made  some  satisfactoiy 
arrangements  in  respect  to  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen.  If  there  should  be  any  gentlemen 
in  the  house  who  were  not  satisfied  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  for  our  nmritime  rights, 
Mr.  P.  earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  the  resolutions.  Bo  not,  said  he,  let 
us  raise  armies,  unless  we  intend  to  employ 
them.  If  we  do  not  mean  to  support  the  rights 
and  honour  of  the  country,  let  us  not  drain  it 
of  its  resources. 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
many  gentlemen  in  the  house  who  were  dia- 
satisfied  that  the  committee  had  not  gone  far- 
ther, and  recommended  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  the  adoption  of  some  measureB 
which  would  have  instantly  precipitated  us  inta 
it.  But  he  confessed  such  was  not  his  opinion; 
be  had  no  idea  of  plunging  ourselves  headlong 
into  a  war  with  a  powerful  nation,  or  even  a 
respectable  province,  when  we  had  not  three 
regiments  of  men  to  spare  for  that  service,  fie 
hoped  that  we  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
howlinflj  of  newspapers,  nor  by  a  fear  that  the 
spirit  of  the  12th  Congress  would  be  questioned, 
to  abandon  the  plamest  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  common  discretion.  He  was  sensible 
that  there  were  many  good  men  out  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  best  friends  in  it,  whose 
appetites  were  prepared  for  a  war  feast  He 
was  not  surprised  at  it,  for  he  knew  the  provo- 
catives had  been  su^ciently  great.  But  he 
hoped  they  would  not  insist  on  calling  in  the 
guests,  at  least  until  the  table  should  have  been 
spread.  When  this  was  done,  he  pledged  him- 
self, in  behalf  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  that  the  gentleman  should  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  entertainment  for  the  want 
of  bidding ;  and  he  believed  he  might  also 
pledge  himself  for  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  that  they  would  not  be  among  the 
last  to  partake  personally,  not  only  in  the 
plenfmres,  if  any  there  should  be,  but  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  revelry. — American  Weekly 
Register,  vol.  1,  p.  263. 
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impression  of  necessary  self-defence,  right 
in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently,  by 
the  angry  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  delusive;  there  is,  at  least,  no 
moral  turpitude  in  such  a  charge.  The  lust 
of  conquest,  however,  involving,  as  it  does, 
moral  guilt,  provokes  a  censure  and  fixes  a 
stain  which  the  honour  of  a  nation,  and  of 
a  Christian  nation  especially,  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  repelling,  if  it  can.  For  this 
offence  against  national  integrity  and  good 
faith  the  government  of  the  United  States 
are  answerable,  in  prosecuting  the  war  from 
motives  clearly  distinct  from  those  which 
they  avowed  ;  motives  not  at  all  consistent 
trith  the  position  in  which  they  desired  to 
place  themselves  before  the  world, — that  of 
an  aggrieved  people  contending  for  rights 
which  had  been  infringed ;  motives,  in  short, 
arising  wholly  from  popular  feelings  at  once 
covetous  of  the  possessions  of  another 
nation,  and  exasperated  for  the  time  by 
passions  beyond  control.  In  a  word,  the 
war  of  18  i2  was  a  war  of  aggression  ;  and 
its  fate  was  that  with  which  it  is  the  usual 
Providence  of  God  to  visit,  sooner  or  later, 
all  aggressive  wars :  it  was  a  failure ;  and  a 
failure,  though  brightened  by  occasional 
triumph,  involving,  on  the  whole,  a  large 
amount  of  retributive  calamity.  It  is,  too, 
a  remarkable ;  we  might  say,  providential 
circumstance,  that  the  failure  was  mainly 
brought  about  through  the  gallant  and  the 
unexpected  resistance  of  the  very  colony 
M'hich  was  regarded  by  its  invaders  as  likely 
to  prove  an  easy  conquest,  in  consequence, 
more  particularly,  of  the  disloyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  vainly  imagined  to  lurk  in 
its  heart.  That  very  colony  which,  to  the 
war-party  in  Congress,  was  the  object  of 
cupidity,  and  by  a  "  strong  delusion" 
afforded  them  their  highest  hopes  of  success, 
became  largely  instrumental  to  their  dis- 
comfiture. This  looks  like  a  judicial  dis- 
appointment of  schemes  not  merely  visionary 
and  inconsiderate ;  but — ^what  is  far  worse — 
violent  and  unjust. 

The  War  Declared       Six  days  after  the  de- 

ffanoltaneoQidy  with  tho      i        i>  j»  i.     xi. 

l&TMioQofBafldB.         claration  of  war  by  the 

United    States,    Buona- 
parte  passed  the  Niemen,  with  the  vast  and 


brilliant  armament  which,  in  the  purpose  of 
its  imperial  leader,  was  to  bring  down 
Russia  as  low  as  the  rest  of  the  Continent ; 
but  was  destined,  in  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, to  afford  in  modern  history,  a  parallel 
to  Pharoah  and  Sennacherib.  Had  the 
United  States  awaited  the  issue  of  that  expe-* 
dition  it  is  possible  that  their  war  against 
Great  Britain  would  not  have  been  declared. 
Even  if  the  flames  of  Moscow  had  proved  aa 
ineffectual  as  the  woes  of  Spain  to  exaspe- 
rate them  against  the  scourge  and  the 
oppressor  of  Europe,  still  destruction,  in  one 
campaign  of  half  a  million  of  his  veterans^ 
was  too  evident  and  too  serious  a  blow  to  his 
military  strength,  not  to  impair  the  prestige 
of  his  alliance,  and  to  shake  that  faith  in 
his  destiny  which  may  have  extended  from 
Europe  to  his  Transatlantic  allies;  for  in 
that  false  position  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethen 
had,  on  the  18th  June,  1812,  unhappily 
placed  themselves.  A  little  more  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  have 
set  all  right,  without  war,  which  remedied 
nothing,  and  produced  no  settlement  but 
what  would  have  been  made,  had  peace  con- 
tinued, two  years  before ;  and  that  on  terms 
more  explicit  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Republic  than  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
closed  the  unprofitable  contest.  Their 
troubles  were  tiie  troubles  of  the  age ; 
caused  by  the  convulsion  and  the  disorga* 
nization  of  the  civilized  world,  not  by  any 
ill  will  harboured  by  Great  Britain  against 
them.  Tyrants  aiming  at  universal  dominion 
cannot  send  their  whirlwinds  of  men  and 
steel  over  the  earth  without  causing  general 
suffering — and  the  United  States  suffered. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  oppressor's  rod^ 
their  sufferings  would  have  ceased.  The 
tide  of  French  invasion  once  driven  back, 
the  ancient  landmarks  would  have  re- 
appeared ;  the  rights  of  nations,  the  renewal 
of  intercourse,  the  revival  of  commerce ; 
everything,  in  short,  worth  contending  for 
would  have  followed  the  fall  of  Buonaparte, 
since  it  was  by  his  conquests  and  decrees 
alone  that  the  order  and  the  happiness  of 
the  world  had  been  interrupted.  The  United 
States,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  con- 
test, only  delayed  that  happy  consumma- 
tion. 
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Hm  Britbh  NorOi  There  were  many 
«!rSSo5S*??ai6  tilings  which,  in  and 
^•f-  out   of  Congress,  were 

grieTOnsIj   misunderstood   in   the    United 
States.    The  loyalty  of  the  British  North 
American  ProYinceswas  misunderstood  when 
the  political  seers  of  Congress  asserted,  with 
that   yehement   asseyeration   and   implicit 
faith  which  are  often  found  to  bear  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  truth  and  information, 
that  those  Colonies  were  ripe  for  defection. 
The  power  of  Great  Britain,  hampered  as 
she  was  by  the  mortal  struggle  with  her 
European  foe,  was  greatly  misunderstood, 
when  a  member  in  Congress  expressed  appa- 
rently the  expectations  of  the  mfyority  in 
the  utterance  of  the  appalling  prediction, — 
"  We  shall  driye  the  British  from  our  conti- 
nent ;"  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  cope  with  such  an  adversary  was  consi- 
derably  overrated   by   wiser   heads    than 
another  Congress  orator  possessed  who  deli- 
Tered  himself  of  this  truly  magnificent  bom- 
bast,—*' The  Falls  of  Niagara  could  be  re- 
sisted with  as  much  success  as  the  American 
people,  when  they  should  bo    called   into 
action  V    But  amid  all  this  deplorable  mis- 
apprehension, there  was  one  point  which 
was  not  misunderstood, — ^rns  talue  of  the 
British   North   American   Protinces  to 
THE   British    Crown.     That   point,    both 
inside  Congress  and  outside,  was  fully  com- 
prehended ;  and  what  was  said  in  regard  to 
it  was  no  more  than  the  truth.    *'  These 
Provinces,''  said  Mr.  Porter,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  filiations,'' 
*'  were  not  only  immensely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, but  almost  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ance  of  Great  Britain,  cut  off  as  she  now  is, 
in  a  great  measure,from  the  North  of  Europe. 
He  had  been  credibly  informed  that  the 
exports  from  Quebec,  only,  amounted  during 
the  last  year  (1810)  to  near  six  millions  of 
dollars,  and  most  of  these,  too,  in  articles 
of  the  first  necessity, — ^in  ship  timber  and 
in  provisions  for  the  support  of  her  fleets 
and  armies."    "  The  conquest  of  Canada," 
wrote  the  Weekly  Register,  about  the  same 
time,  "  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
us  in  distressing  our  enemy ;  in  cutting  off 
his  supplies  of  provisions  and  naval  stores 
for  his  West  India  Colonies  and  home  de- 
mand.   There  is  no  place  from  whence  she 


can  supply  the  mighty  void  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  this  country,  is 
well  in  his  exports  as  imports.    It  would 
operate  upon  him  with  a  double  force:  it 
would  deprive  him  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
indispensable  materials,  as  well  as  of  food, 
and  close  an  extensive  market  for  his  manu- 
factures.   Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  if  not 
fully  conquered  immediately,  may  be  render- 
ed useless  to  him  in  a  few  weeks.    Without 
them,  and  particularly  the  latter,  he  cannot 
maintain  those  terrible  fleets  on  oar  ooast 
that  we  are  threatened  with,  or  bridge  our 
harbours  with  frigates>  admitting  he  maj 
have  no  use  for  them  to  defend  his  own 
shores ;  for  he  will  not  have  a  dockyard, 
fitting  the  purposes  of  his  navy,  within  3,000 
miles  of  us."    The  great  worth  of  these 
possessions  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  and  is  now,  well  known  to  poli- 
ticians in  the  United  States.     Whilst  the 
war-spirit  was  raging,  the  democrats  thought 
it  distressing,  intolerable  that  the  British 
flag  should  be  proudly  waving,  on  their  very 
borders,  over  so  choice  a  tract  of  territory ; 
the  rescue  from  monarchical  rule  of  such  a 
land,  by  nature  so  favoured,  in  position  so 
conveniently  situated  for  annexation,  was  to 
be  resolutely  attempted, — it  was  like  taking 
the  Holy  City  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels, and  was  eminently  worthy  of  all  the 
exuberant  patriotism,  and  the  blind  sacri- 
fice, and  the  furious  effort  of  a  republican 
crusade.    The  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces were  coveted  ;  coveted  most  ardentlj, 
for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  anticipated 
gratification  of  extirpating  from  the  conti- 
nent every  vestige  of  kingly  government. 
The   ardour  of  the  cupidity  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise,  where  the   olgect  was  so 
valuable,  and  the  appropriation  deemed  so 
easy, — everything  having  been  previously 
settled  by  the  democrats  to  their  perfect 
satisfaction, — ^in  a  manner  the  most  easy 
and  comfortable  that  can  be  imagined, — 
as  to  the  political  purpose  whicli  the  British 
Colonies  were  to  serve,  when  blessed  with 
the  privilege    of    incorporation   with   the 
United  States.    ''  I  am  willing,"  was  the 
magnanimous  declaration  of  Mr.  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  "  to  receive   the   Canadians  as 
adopted  brethren ;   it  will  have  beneficial 
political  effects ;  it  will  preserve  the  equili- 
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brium  of  the  goTemment.    When  Louisiana 
•hall  be  fallj  peopled,  the  Northern  States 
will  lose  their  power ;  they  will  be  at  the 
discretion  of  others ;  they  can  be  depressed 
at  pleasure,  and  then  this  union  might  bo 
endangered.    I  therefore  feel  anxious  not 
only  to  add  the  Floridas  to  the  South,  but 
the  Canadas  to  the  North  of  this  empire." 
This  is  all  very  amusing ;  but,  unhappily, 
it  suggests  the  painful  reflection,  that  should 
the  same  dishonest  cupidity  continue,  it  may, 
at  a  future  period  again  embroil  the  two 
nations.    That  the  United  States  would  be 
glad  to  annex  the  British  Provinces ;  that 
the  acquisition  of  these  truly  valuable,  if  not 
fally  valued  Colonies,  would  be  hailed  and 
celebrated  by  them  as  an  event  second  in 
interest  and  importance  only  to  their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ; — ^this  we  believe  to 
be  undeniable.    But   the    follies    and    the 
losses,  the  sacrificed  treasure  and  life  of  the 
last  war  have  taught  them,  we  trust,  the 
salutary  lesson  that  there  is  more  of  profit 
to  be  derived  from  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  in  peace,  than  of  glory  or  of  terri- 
tory to  be  wrested  from  her  in  war ;  and 
that  to  alehouse  politicians  alone  ought  to 
be  left  the  madness  of  proposing  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  lucrative  traffic  which  now  em- 
ploys about  one-half  of  all  their  shipping, 
with  the  hope  of  tarnishing  the  renown,  dis- 
gracing the  flag,  or  subduing  any  of  the 
dependencies  of  that  Empire  which  is  still — 
and  long  may  it  so  continue! — ^the  most 
powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    As  to 
the  jealousy  they  may  feel  in  consequence  of 
having  a  foreign  power — so  formidable  as  | 


Great  Britain— on  their  frontier,  the  counsel 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  their  case  which  was 
honestly  and  wisely  given  to  Louis  XIV., 
who,  had  he  been  guided  by  that  sage 
advice,  would  have  spared  himself  a  dis- 
honourable peace  and  a  dismembered  empire: 
"  It  is  useless  to  allege,"  urged  this  honest 
counsellor  of  an  unscrupulous  king,  ^*  that 
these  towns  of  Holland  were  necessary  to 
your  state :  the  property  of  others  is  never 
necessary  to  us.  That  which  is  truly  neces- 
sary to  us,  is  to  observe  strict  justice.  You 
ought  not  even  to  pretend  that  you  have  a 
right  to  retain  in  perpetuity  certain  places, 
because  they  contribute  to  the  security  of 
your  frontier.  It  is  your  wisdom  to  seek 
that  security  by  good  alliances,  by  your 
moderation,  or  by  strongholds  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  fortify  in  the  rear. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  necessity  of 
watching  over  our  own  security  can  never 
give  us  the  right  of  seizing  our  neighbour's 
territory."  By  this  advice,  republics  as  well 
as  kings  may  be  profited ;  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  if  chargeable  at  all  with 
frontier-conquest ;  of  which  let  themselves 
be  j  udges.  As  to  annexing  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  by  force  of  arms,  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  that  would  be 
an  exploit  easy  of  accomplishment,  or  likely 
to  prove  remunerative,  if  we  consider  the 
sufferings  and  tlie  disasters  which  must  pre- 
cede. The  alternative  of  "  peaceful  cession" 
we  will  leave  our  posterity  to  discuss  in  the 
last  days  of  Britain's  decrepitude. 
Which  may  Almighty  God  long  forb- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Attempt.  tD  induce  the     "  "^^r  is  declared,"— 
teiief  umt  the  war  wu   "  Great  Britain  is  the 

only  unpopalar  with  the 

minority— From  Juno  18,  enemy," — * *Our  ancient 

1812,  to  July  13,1812.  a    '        i.       *      r       u   a. 

and  inveterate  foe  ha^ 
at  length  been  proclaimed,  by  the  constituted 
authorities  in  the  United  States,"—"  In  the 
Vol.  II. — F* 


valley  of  humiliation  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  her  idiot  monarch ;  at  the  threshold 
of  the  palaces  of  the  knaves  who  administer 
the  government  in  his  name,  we  sought  jus- 
tice, and  begged  for  peace ;  not  because  we 
feared  war,  but  from  that  moderation  which 
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distinguislies  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States.''  Such 
was  the  chord  which  was  ever  anel  anon 
struck  by  a  very  large  body  of  tlie  people 
throughout  the  United  States,  as-  if,  by 
awakening  discord,  to  drown  the  last  faint 
harmonious  notes  of  moderation  breathed  by 
the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community. 
The  eflfort,  however,  was  a  vain  one— unless 
we  record  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore  as  a 
first  successful  result  of  the  war  feeling. 
Very  different  were  the  popular  sentiments 
in  the  Southern  State,  where  swarms  of 
privateers  were  prcTmring  to  reap  the  ex- 
pected harvest  of  prizes  among  the  West 
India  islands.  Of  the  towns  in  this  interest, 
Baltimore  stood  foremost  in  violence  and 
outrage.  A  newspaper  published  there, 
entitled  'The  Federal  Republican,'  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  its  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  war-party,  and 
menaces  had  repeatedly  been  thrown  out 
against  the  conductors.  On  the  night  of 
July  27th,  a  mob  assembled  before  the 
house  of  the  editor,  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying it.  In  expectation  of  this  attack, 
he  had  collected  a  number  of  friends  with 
fire-arms,  to  defend  it  from  the  inside, 
among  whom  were  Generals  Lee  and  Lin- 
gan.  A  furious  affray  arose,  in  which  the 
mob  were  several  times  repulsed,  with  loss. 
At  length  a  party  of  military  were  brought 
to  the  spot,  by  the  Mayor  and  General 
Strieker,  to  whom  those  of  the  defenders 
who  were  left  in  the  house,  twenty-six  in 
number,  surrendered  themselves,  upon 
assurance  of  their  safety,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  prison.  On  the  next  day,  at  tlie 
shameful  instigation  of  a  public  journal, 
the  mob  re-assembled  before  the  jail,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  their  revenge ;  and 
having  broken  open  the  door,  after  some  of 
the  prisoners  had  rushed  through  and  made 
iJieir  escape,  they  fell  upon  the  rest  with 
clubs,  and  beat  them  till  scarcely  any  signs 
of  life  remained^  General  Lingan,  a  man  of 
seventy,  and  formerly  a  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, was  killed  on  the  spot.  General  Lee,  a 
distinguished  partizan  in  the  revolutionary 


war,  had  his  skull  fractured;   imd    many  >^o  war,  on  the  grounds  officially  noted,  was 


others  were  severely  injured.  Tiio  militia 
refused  to  turn  out  while  this  massacre  was 
perpetrating,  and  the  Mayor  Is  said  to  have 


absented  himself.  It  must  be  added,  that 
this  atrocity  was  regarded  with  horror  and 
indignation  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

At  Boston,  on  the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  all  the  ships  in  the  port  displayed 
flags  half  mast  high,  the  usual  token  of 
mourning  ;  and  a  town  meeting  Was  held  in 
that  city,  at  which  a  number  of  reselatioBS 
were  passed,  stigmatizing  the  war  as  «im9* 
cessary  and  ruinous,  and  leading  to  s 
connexion  with  France,  destructive  te 
American  liberty  and  independence.  In 
several  of  the  minor  eastern  cities,  and  b 
New  York,  similar,  though  not  quite  bo 
broadly  manifested,  demonstraiionsoGcnrred^ 
At  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
held  at  the  capital,  in  Albany,  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  September,  1812,  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  passed  was : — 

First,  that  the  attempt,  amongst  a  free 
people;  to  stifle  enquiry,  as  to  the  arbitrary 
and  despotic  measures  adopted  by  govern^ 
ment,  in  plunging  the  country  into  an 
unjust  war,  is  essentially  hostile  to  repaid 
lican  institutions,  and  one  of  the  worst 
species  of  tyranny  which  the  ingenuity  of 
the  foes  of  freedom  has  yet  contrivedr 

Secondly,  that  the  declaration  of  war  watf 
a  most  rash,  unwise,  and  inexpedient 
measure;  and,,  considering  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  declaration,  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  state  of  the  public 
mind,  one  which  ought  forever  to  deprive 
its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
an  enlightened  people. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  descent  on 
Canada,  the  convention  decided,  also,  that 
"  the  creation  of  New  States,  out  of  terri- 
tories not  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
United  States,  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  federal  compact,  and  calculated  to 
destroy  the  weight  which  the  old,  great,  and 
populous  States  ought  to  have  in  the  Union." 
A  most  emphatic  protest  against  prosecuting 


also  entered,  witli  a  declaration,  that  even 
tJie  possibility  of  an  aUiancc  with  Franco 
should  be  regarded  with  abhorrence.    AH 
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these  attempte,  however,  of  the  moderate 
party  were  unsuccessful,  as  wo  have  shown, 
and  bat  resulted  in  the  final  declaration  of 
hostilities,  in  June,  1812. 

BeekntfoB  «#  Snrti-        We    introduce   here 
^^  both   the    acts   declara- 

tory  of  hostilities  on  both  sides,*  although 
one  preceded  the  other  nearly  four  months ; 
but  ii  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
mark  tfa*  spirit  of  the  two  declarations — 
the  o&e^  shorty  uncompromising,  and  leav- 
ing no  choioe  whatever  to  the  British  Go- 


*  An  Aet  iedaring  War  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
^nd  ike  I^ipendendee  thereof ,  and  the  United 
Statee  ef  America^  and  their  Terriiories, 

Be  it  eoaeted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beprcsentatives  of  the  TJmtccl  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Confess  assembled,  that  war  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  between 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  Dependencies  thereof^  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  Territories ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorised,  to  use  the  whole  land 
and  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect ;  and  to  issue  to  private 
anned  vessels  of  the  United  States  commissions 
or  letters  of  marqne  and  general  reprisal,  in 
each  fona  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  under 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  vesr 
eels,  geoda,  and  efiieots  of  the  government  of 
the  said  Uaited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
hdaad,  and  the  sul^eots  thereof. 

Jamss  Manttov. 


Jane  18, 1812.— Approved. 


Dedaratum  of  War  against  America — at  the 
CouH  of  Carltanrlfousey  October  13,  1812— 
pretent,    Hie   Royal  Highneet   the  Prince 
Regent  in  Council, 

Whereas,  in  consequence  of  information  hav- 
mg  been  received  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  government  against  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  of  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
lepriaal  by  the  said  government,  against  His 
Majesty  and  his  subjects,  an  Order  in  Council, 
flatting  date  the  31  st  of  July  last,  was  issued, 
directing  that  American  ships  and  goods  shoold 
he  brought  in  and  detained  till  further  orders ; 
and  whereas  His  Royal  Highness  the  I*rince 
Itegent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  llis  Migeety,  forbore  at  that  time  to  dii*ect 


vernment,  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  dic- 
tated by  tho  parties,  who  for  six  months 
before  had  been  equipping  their  fastest  ves- 
sels as  privatoors,  and  who  well  knew  that 
their  best  chance  of  securing  easy  and  rich 
prizes  lay  in  intercepting  the  last  of  the 
homeward  bound  West  India  men  for  that 
year  ;  as,  when  once  the  declaration  of  war 
should  be  fully  made  known,  no  vessels  would 
be  permitted  to  run  without  convoy;  and 
thus  the  chances  of  the  smaller  class  of 
privateers  securing  prizes  would  be  mate- 


letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  be  issued 
against  the  ships,  goods,  and  citizens  of  the 
said  United  States  of  America,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  said  government  would, 
upon  the  notification  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
of  the  23rd  of  June  last,  forthwith  recall  and 
annul  the  said  declaration  of  war  against  His 
Mojesty,  and  also  annul  the  said  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisaL 

And  whereas  the  said  govermnent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  due  notifica- 
tion to  them  of  the  said  Order  in  Council,  of 
the  23rd  of  June  last,  did  not  think  fit  to  recall 
the  said  declaration  of  war  and  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  but  have  proceeded  to 
condemn,  and  persisted  in  condemning  the 
ships  and  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects^ 
as  prize  of  war,  and  have  refused  to  ratify  a 
suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon  between 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  His 
Majesty's  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and 
General  Dearborn,  commanding  the  American 
forces  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  directed  hostilities  to  be  re- 
commenced in  that  quarter. 

His  Koyal  Highness  the  IMnce  Begent,  act- 
ing in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  with  the  advice  ^f  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  is  hereby  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  geneoral  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  others 
inhabiting  within  the  territories  thereof  (save 
and  except  any  vessels  to  which  His  Majesty's 
license  has  been  granted,  or  which  have  been 
directed  to  be  released  from  the  embargo,  and 
have  not  terminated  the  original  voyage  on 
which  they  were  detained  or  released,)  so  that 
as  well  His  Majesty's  fleets  and  ships,  as  also 
all  other  ships  and  vessels  that  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  letters  of  marque  or  general  repri- 
sals, or  otherwise  by  His  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  shall  or  may  law- 
fully seize  all  ships,  -vessels,  and  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    or    tho   citizena  thereof,  or  others 
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rially  lessened.  East  Indiamen,  it  was 
well  known,  were  beyond  the  mark  of  any 
cruisers  but  those  of  considerable  force,  and 
subsequent  events  showed  that  the  harvest 
of  prizes  in  this  field  was  but  inconsider- 
able. The  declaration  of  the  British  Govern- 
,ment  is  noteworthy,  for  the  moderation 
which  even  at  that  last  stage  it  evinced, 
nothing  can  more  clearly  mark  the  spirit 
which  then  actuated  the  British  Council,  or 
more  satisfactorily  demonstrate  their  un- 
willingness to  precipitate  hostilities.  Having, 
however,  fairly  disposed  of  the  question, 
we  will  now  turn  to  Canada,  and  take 
up,  in  order,  the  events  which  then  shook  to 
its  core  that,  as  yet,  infant  state. 


inhabiting  within  the  Territories  thereof,  and 
bring  the  same  to  judgment  in  any  of  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  within  His  Majesty's 
dominions;  and  to  that  end  His  Mi^esty's 
Advocate-General,  with  the  Advocate  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  a  commiKsion,  and  present  the 
same  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
at  this  board,  authorising  the  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
or  any  person  or  persons  by  them  empowered 
and  appointed,  to  issue  forth  and  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisals  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  or  others  whom  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  deem  fitly  qualified  in  that 
behalf  for  the  apprehending,  seizing,  and  taking 
the  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  or  others  inhabiting  within  the 
countries,  territories,  or  dominions  thereof, 
(except  as  aforesaid,)  and  that  such  powers  and 
clauses  be  inserted  in  the  said  commission  as 
have  been  usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents;  and  His  Majesty's  Advocate- 
General,  with  the  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
are  also  forthwith  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
commission,  and  present  the  same  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  this  board, 
authorising  the  said  Commissioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  to  will  and 
require  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  Judge  of  the 
said  Court,  his  Surrogate  or  Surrogates,  as 
also  the  several  Courts  of  Admiralty  within 
His  Mi^esty's  dominions,  bo  take  cognizance  of, 
and  judicially  proceed  upon  all  and  all  manner 
of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals  of 
all  ships  and  goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and, 
according  to  the  course  of  Admiralty  and  the 
laws  of  nations,  to  ai^udge  and  condemn  all 
such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of 
America,  or  tlie  citizens  thereof,  or  to   others 


Before,  however,  commencing  our  Aceonnt 
of  the  various  warlike  proceedings  which 
almost  inunediately  commenced,  it  would 
bo  as  well  for  us  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  actual  position  in  which  Canada  stood 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, — to  examine 
into  her  means  of  defence,  and  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  which 
could  have  led  to  the  belief,  so  universally 
held  by  their  neighbours,  that  Canadians, 
as  a  body,  might  be  considered  as  dis- 
affected ;  and  Canada  as  not  unwilling  to 
assist  in  the  cause  of  annexation. 


inhabiting  within  the  countries,  territariss,  and 
dominions  thereof  (except  as  aforesaid^ ;  and 
that  such  powers  and  clauses  be  inserteu  in  the 
said  commission  as  have  been  usual,  and  aie 
according  to  former  precedents ;  and  they  are 
likewise  to  prepare  and  lay  before  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  this  board,  » 
draught  of  such  instructions  as  may  be  proper 
to  be  sent  to  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  His 
Majesty's  Foreign  Governments  and  Planta- 
tions, for  their  guidance  herein ;  as  also  another 
draught  of  instructions  for  such  ships  as  shall 
be  commissioned  for  the  purpose  above-men- 
tioned. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Beg^t  is 
nevertheless  pleased  hereby  to  declare,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Mi^esty,  that 
nothing  in  this  order  contained  shall  be  undcf^ 
stood  to  recall  or  affect  the  dodaration  whiek 
His  Mf^esty's  Naval  Commander  on  the  Ameri- 
can station  has  been  authorised  to  make  to  the 
United  States  of  America — ^namely,  that  His 
Royal  Highness,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  arrest  the  calamities  of  war,  has  authorised 
the  said  Commander  to  sign  a  convention, 
recalling  and  annulHhg,  firom  a  day  to  be 
named,  all  hostile  orders  issued  by  the  respec- 
tive governments,  with  a  view  af  restorini^ 
without  delay,  the  relations  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  Hia  Msjesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

From  the  Court  of  Carlton-Hoase,  the  18th 
of  October,  1812. 


(Signed) 


Castisbkaoh. 
N.  Vausittabt. 
Chablbs  Loho. 

LrVBBPOOL. 

Bathubst. 
Mblvilui. 
SioMOvni. 
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gpwt  which  actuated        Canadians    irere   not 
Si:?'^"^!?"'*'*;  dieloyal  at  that  period. 

from  a  knowkedge   of  •^  ^ 

ifaeiril^neM,  it  might       We  mar  fairly  deduce 

lead  them  to  deprecate     ...         »     ,  i. 

hortiutiaa— jetyDotAd-  this     fact,     88   far     as 

Ter«toG««t  Britain,      j^^^^    ^,^,^^    j^    ^„. 

earned,  from  l&e  tenor  of  General 
Brock's  despatches.  Even  so  far  back  as 
12th  February,  1812,  we  find  him  writing 
to  Colonel  Baynes,  the  Adjutant-General, — 
''  I  have  reason  to  look  for  the  acquiescence 
of  the  two  Houses  to  every  measure  I  may 
tiiink  necessary  to  recommend,  for  the  peace 
and  defence  of  the  country.  A  spirit  has 
manifested  itself  little  expected  by  those 
who  conoeived  themselves  the  best  qua- 
lified to  judge."  Even  in  speaking  of 
those  who  were  considered,  if  not  hostile, 
to  be,  at  least,  indifferent  te  British  interests, 
the  Lieutenant^ovemor  remarks :  "  I  do 
not,  of  course,  think  it  expedient  to  damp 
the  ardour  displayed  by  those  onoe  doubtful 
characters.  The  most  powerful  opponents 
to  Governor  Gore's  Administration  take  the 
lead  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  opposed 
Mr.  Gore  evidently  from  personal  motives, 
but  newr  forfeited  the  right  of  being  num- 
bered among  the  loyal.  Few,  very  few  are 
actuated  by  base  or  unworthy  considerations; 
their  character  will  very  soon,  however,  be 
put  to  a  severe  test  The  measures  which  1 
intend  to  propose  are— 1.  *  A  Militia  Sup- 
plementary Act ;'  2.  *The  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  ;'  S.  *  An  Alien  Law  ;*  4. 
'An  Act  for  the  better  apprehension  of 
deserters.' '' 

Now,  although  General  Broek  found  him- 
self beaten,  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  on 
both  the  Militia  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts, 
yet  we  find,  in  the  reasons  he  assigns,  no 
ground  to  change  our  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  distinctly  attributes  the  miscarriage 
of  these  two  measures — ^the  first  was  lost  by 
the  casting-vote  of  the  chairman,  and  the 
second  by  an  almost  equally  trifling  majo- 
rity-4o  the  strong  sentiment  that  prevailed, 
that  war  was  not  likely  to  occur  with  the 
United  States  ;  an  opinion  ;which  was  care- 
fully disseminated  by  the  numerous  settlers 
from  that  country,  and  which  tended  mate- 
nally  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
hftrs,  or  of  such  of  them  at  least  as,  by 
^ir  ignorance   of  the   real   position   of 


affairs,  were  easily  betrayed  into  error. 
That  General  Brock,  at  all  events,  saw  no 
reason  to  induce  a  change  of  opinion,  is 
pretty  evident,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  his  despatch,  of  16th  May,  to  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  Governor-General : — 
^  Every  one  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing,  assures  me  that 
an  exceedingly  good  disposition  prevailB 
among  the  people."  The  soundness  of  this 
opinion  was  most  triumphantly  established 
by  subsequent  events, — ^not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  was,  that  as  soon  the  Militia 
Bill,  but  slightiy  modified,  was  passed* 
although  a  clause  had  been  introduced* 
authorizing  the  raising  of  flank  companies, 
to  be  trained  at  least  six  times  in  each  montht 
and  although  the  inhabitants  knew  thai  they 
would  have  to  go  to  a  great  distance  to 
attend  parade,  would  be  liable  to  heavy 
expense,  and  be  subject  to  no  inconsider- 
able privations,  the  flank  companies,  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  established* 
were  instantly  completed  with  volunteers; 
and,  indeed,  an  almost  unanimous  disposi- 
tion to  serve  was  evinced.  Now,  this  feel- 
ing was  manifested  at  a  time  when  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Colony  were  most  gloomy,  and 
when  the  almost  defenceless  condition  of  the 
Province  was  but  too  apparent, — at  a  time 
when  the  Governor,  on  whose  judgment  so 
much  depended,  was  forced  to  acknowledge* 
that  although  every  man  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  musket,  along  the  whole  of  the  line* 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  he  ''  had  not  a 
musket  more  than  would  suffice  to  arm  part 
of  the  militia  from  Kingston  westward." 

The  advices  from  England  at  this  junc- 
ture were  also  equally  dispiriting,  so  much 
so,  that,  about  this  time,  Col.  Baynes  is 
found  expressing  himself,  ''  Sir  Geo.  Prevost 
has  directed  me  to  inform  you,  that  unless 
reinforcements  arrive  from  England,  (of 
which  his  Excellency  is  not  sanguine,  as  the 
prevailing  apprehension  in  England  seems 
to  be,  that  hostilities  would  not  ensue  on 
this  continent ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  pledge 
held  out  in  the  Prince  Regent's  speech,  of 
supporting  with  energy  the  contest  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  renders  it  little  likely  that 
troops  will  be  sent  to  this  quarter,)  although 
he  may  be  very  desirous  to  render  you  any 
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assistance  to  strengthen  the  Upper  Province, 
his  means  of  doing  so  will  be  but  yery 
limited.  When  we  remember,  besides  all 
these  dispiriting  influences,  that  a  numerous 
body  of  settlers  from  the  United  States  wore 
everywhere  disseminating  their  evil  coun- 
sels, and  that  well-founded  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  American  intrigues  among 
the  different  Indian  tribes,  which  had  been 
openly  carried  on,  and  in  the  conducting  of 
"which  no  ezpence  had  been  spared,  had  not 
failed  of  success,  but  that  divisions  had 
been  sown  among  our  Indian  allies, 
and  the  minds  of  many  altogether  estranged, 
.have  we  not  ample  grounds  on  which  to 
.base  our  assertions  that  the  Canadas  were 
Bound  to  the  core,  and  that  all  the  rash 
and  flatulent  speeches  made  in  the  American 
houses  of  Legislature  were  but  occasioned 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  own  weakness 
and  divided  state?  Is  it  possible  for  any 
sane  person  to  credit  that  the  Americans 
were  so  totally  led  away  by  overweening 
vanity  as  to  suppose  that,  when  Great  Britain 
Bhould  arise  in  her  might,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  hope  for  success  in  a  war  of 
aggression?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  tliat 
French  gold  it  was  which  originated  the  idle 
speculations  respecting  the  Canadas,  and  not 
any  evidences  of  discontent  or  disaffection  in 
those  Provinces?  The  following  extracts, 
however,  from  an  address  of  the  assembly  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  their  constituents,  put  the 
•matters  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  and 
prove  to  demonstration  the  loyalty  of  the 
Province. 

K«»ri»«,tt«A*  '*  happened,  most 
drem  of  Uw  AsMmbiy  opportunely,     that    the 

])6obrationorwar.        Houso  of  Assembly  had 

so  nearly  completed  the 
business  before  them,  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  all  the  steps  necessary  at  this 
crisis,  without  neglecting  any  other  important 
measures. 

"The  declaration  of  war  issued  against 
Great  Britain  by  the  United  States,  when 
first  announced,  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  such 
astonishing  folly  and  desperation,  as  to  be 
altogether  incredible,  and  not  only  excited 
the  greatest  surprise  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Province,  but  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  enemies  themselves.    So  many 


cogent  reasons  from  interest,  affection,  and 
virtue,  pleaded  for  an  opposite  policy,  that 
the  most  intelligent  became  the  most  jea- 
lous.   That  a  government  professing  to  be 
the  friend  of  man  and  the  great  supporter  of 
his  liberty  and  independence,  should  light 
up  the  torch  of  war  against  the  only  nation 
that  stands  between  itself  and  destruction, 
exhibited  a  degree  of  infatuation  or  madness 
altogether  incomprehensible  —  "it  cannot 
be,''  said  the  wiser  port  of  our  inhabitants 
— "the  United  States  will  never  declare  war 
against  a  nation  which  has  unifonnly  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  respeot,  whose  fleets 
protect  their  commerce,  and  whose  armies 
support  their  freedom  and  independence." 
But  the  men  at  present  ruling  the  states,^ 
infatuated,  or,  as  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen  say,  "bribed  by  the  tyrant  of 
France,''  regardless  of  tlie  best  interests  oC 
their  country  and  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  a  great  nu^ority  of  their  own  people,  have 
commenced  hostilities  against  our  mother 
country  while  treating  their  vessels  with 
hospitality,  and  instead  of  threatening  their 
liberties,  offering  the  most  equitable  terms 
of  accommodation*" 

Here  follows  a  long  and  spirited  appeal  to 
the  descendants  of  the  U.K.  loyalists,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  land  of  their  adoption ; 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  tiie 
spirit  which  was  roused  amongst  Canadians 
was  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
unshaken  fidelity  of  these  settlers. 

''Already  have  we  the  joy  to  r^nark,  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  burst  forth  in  aU  its 
ancient  splendor.  The  militia  in  all  parts 
of  the  Province  have  volunteered  th^  ser- 
vices with  acclamation,  and  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  energy  worthy  of  the  British  name. 
They  do  not  forget  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoy  under  the  protection 
and  fostering  care  of  the  British  Empire, 
whose  government  is  only  felt  in  this  country 
by  acts  of  the  purest  justice,  and  most  pleas- 
ing and  efficacious  benevolence.  When  men 
are  called  upon  to  defend  every  thing  they 
call  precious,  their  wives  and  children,  their 
friends  and  possessions,  they  ought  to  bo 
inspired  with  the  noblest  resolutions,  and 
they  will  not  be  easily  frightened  by  menaces, 
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or  conquered  by  force.  And  l)eholding  as 
we  do,  the  flamo  of  patriotism  burning  from 
one  end  of  the  Canadas  to  the  other,  -we 
oannot  but  entertain  the  most  pleasing  an- 
ticipations. Our  enemies  have  indeed  said, 
that  they  can  subdue  this  country  by  a  pro- 
clamation; but  it  is  our  parts  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  are  sadly  mistaken ;  that  the 
population  is  determinately  hostile,  and  that 
the  few  who  might  bo  otherwise  inclined, 
will  find  it  their  safety  to  be  faithful." 

That  this  part  of  the  address  produced 
the  most  beneficial  results,  was  pretty 
clearly  proved  by  the  timid  and  vacillating 
measures  adopted  by  General  Hull;  the 
more  so,  as  every  day  afforded  fresh  proof 
to  that  General,  after  he  was  fairly  on 
British  ground,  that  he  had  been  grossly 
deceived  by  the  representations  which  had 
induced  him  to  believe  that  Canada  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt, 

''  Innumerable  attempts  will  be  made  by 
falsehood,  to  detach  you  from  your  allegiance ; 
for  our  enemies,  in  imitation  of  their  Eu- 
ropean master,  trust  more  to  treachery  than 
to  force;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  use 
of  many  of  those  lies,  which  unfortunately 
for  the  virtuous  part  of  these  states,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  had  too 
much  success  during  the  American  rebellion : 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  come  to  give 
freedom— ^es,  the  base  slaves  of  the  most 
contemptible  faction  that  ever  distracted  the 
affairs  of  any  Bation— the  minions  of  the  very 
Bjcophants  who  lick  the  dust  from  the  feet 
of  Buonaparte,  will  tell  you,  that  they  are 
oome  to  communicate  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  this  Province ;  but  you  have  only  to  look 
at  jour  situation  to  put  such  hypocrites  to 
confusion.'' 

''Trusting  more  to  treachery  than  open 
hostility,  our  enemies  have  already  spread 
their  emissaries  through  the  country  to  se- 
duce our  fellow  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
hj  promises  as  false  as  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  A  Jaw  has  there- 
fore been  enacted  for  the  speedy  detection  of 
such  emissaries,  and  for  their  condign  pun- 
ishment on  conviction — a  law  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  escape." 

The  moderation  of  the  different  acts  which 
were  then  passed,  for  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  the  Province,  is  an  additional 


proof  that  internal  treachery  was  not  one  of 
the  causes  which  were  feared.  The  exigency 
of  the  time  would  have  warranted  the  adop- 
tion of  much  more  stringent  measures  ;  and 
had  there  been  any  real  grounds  to  fear  the 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  whose  inclina- 
tions,  though  in  the  main  good,  would  be 
naturally  with  the  interests  of  their  native 
country,  could  have  caused  any  danger, 
doubtless  effective  measures  would  have  been 
adopted.  The  Legislature,  however,  knew 
their  men,  and  trusted  to  Canadian  loyalty. 
We  shall  shortly  see  the  proofs  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

"Remember,  when  you  go  forth  to  the 
combat,  that  you  fight  not  for  yourselves 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  world.  You  are 
defeating  the  most  formidable  conspiracy 
against  the  civilization  of  man  that  ever  was 
contrived;  a  conspiracy  threatening  greater 
barbarism  and  misery  than  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire — ^that  now 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  your  at- 
tachment to  the  parent  state  which  contends 
for  the  relief  of  oppressed  nations,  the  last 
pillar  of  true  liberty,  and  the  last  refuge  of 
oppressed  humanity. 

"Persevere  as  you  have  begun,  in  your 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  and  your  atten* 
tion  to  military  discipline;  deem  no  sacrifice 
too  costly  which  secures  the  enjoyment  of 
our  happy  constitution;  follow,  with  your 
countrymen  in  Britain,  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and,  like  them,  you  shall  triumph  over  all 
your  unprincipled  foes." 

state  of  fbellng  in  Having,  we  think,  satis- 
i^wer  Quad..  factorily,  though  briefly, 

disposed  of  any  question  that  may  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  Upper 
Canadians,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  parties  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
examine  into  the  reasons  why  the  stain  of 
disaffection  should  be  supposed  to  rest  any 
more  on  them,  than  on  their  brethren  in  the 
Upper  Province. 

If  there  were  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  a  feeling  of  disloyalty  existed  at  all  in 
Canada,  reason  would  have  at  once  sug- 
gested that  in  Lower  Canada  was  the  evil  to 
be  sought.  Yet,  on  examination  into  this 
part  of  oar  subject,  we  find,  that  although 
Sir  George  Provost  had  at  this  time  a  very 
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delicate  card  to  play  with  his  House  of 
Assembly,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  a  Militia  Act,  which,  though  not 
affording  aU  that  was  required,  was  still  a 
material  point  gained.  2,000  men  were  to 
be  balloted,  to  serve  for  three  months,  in 
two  suocessive  summers.  One  reason  why 
more  was  not  gained  was,  that  an  appre- 
hension existed  that  Canadians  might  con- 
tract military  habits,  and  enlist  into  the 
Boryice.  This  feeling,  however,  did  not  pre- 
Tent  the  establishment  of  the  Glengarry 
Light  Infantry,*  who  numbered,  by  the  Ist 
May,  1812,  four  hundred  rank  and  file ;  and 
we  find,  farther,  that  on  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost's  issuing  orders  to  recruit  for  a  still 
higher  establishment,  the  officers  engaged  to 
double  the  number,  and  did  it.  This  does 
not  look  like  disaffection  ;  and,  whether  we 
go  still  further  east,  or  south,  we  trace  the 
same  spirit.  We  find  two  officers  dividing 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  enlist- 
ing Acadions,  while  Lieutenant  McDonell 
is  reported  as  making  great  progress  among 
the  Highland  settlers  on  the  coast  and  gulf. 
When  we  take  all  these  circumstances,  then, 
into  consideration,  we  confess  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  any  sounder  reasons  for  im- 
puting disaffection  to  Lower  Canadians,  than 
we  have  found  to  exist  among  their  brethren 
of  the  Upper  Province  ;  and  although  they 
were  not  called  on,  in  the  course  of  the  events 
which  followed,  to  make  such  sacrifices,  or 
give  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  loyalty, 
as  Upper  Canadians ;  yet,  we  venture  to  as- 
Bert)  that  the  animus  was  there  which  would 
have  proved  that  in  both  Provinces  alike  the 
same  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  burned. 

We  cannot  well  see  what  reasons  the  rulers 
of  the  United  States  could  have  adduced  for 
arriving  at  a  different  conclusion.  So  far 
back  as  that  momentous  period,  when  their 
fellow  colonists  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  mother  country,  the  French  Canadians, 
though  pressingly  invited  to  assist,  refused. 
They  were,  even  then,  aware  of  the  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed*  under  British  Govern- 
ment, and  willingly  submitted  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  caused  so  great  a  revolt  amongst 

*  Although  the  levies  raised  for  the  corps  be- 
longed generally  to '.the  Lower  ProTince,  yet 
strict  geographical  justice  would  assign  these 
troopsto  Uie  Upper  Province. 


their  neighbouirs.  On  the, 3 1st  Deoember, 
1775,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  we  find  that 
almost  to  Lower  Canadians  alone  was  the 
successful  resistance  against  the  combined 
attack  of  Generals  Arnold  and  Montgomery, 
attributable.  ''The  party  who  defended  the 
principal  battery,  consisted  of  Canadian 
Militia,  with  nine  British  seamen  to  work 
the  guns."  On  no  one  occasion,  in  point  of 
fact,  can  we  detect  tho  slightest  trace  of  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment amongst  Lower  Canadians :  in  the 
present  instance  what  is  the  result  of  our 
examination?  we  find  that  ''four  battalions 
of  militia  were  instantly  raised,  and  tho 
voltigeurs  were  organised  and  equipped  in 
the  short  space  of  sir  weeks  by  the  liberality 
of  the  young  Canadians  :  we  find  the  Legis- 
lature issuing  government  papers,  bearing 
interest  and  payable  in  bills  of  Exchange  in 
England,  to  prevent  specie  from  going  to  the 
United  States ;  and  i^ain,  are  our  old  friends, 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  found  at  their 
post,  guarding  the  citadel,  proud  of  the  duty, 
and  of  the  consequence  reposed  on  them. 
We  think  we  need  say  no  more  on  the  head 
of  the  loyalty  of  Lower  Canada* 
™-*  «  ^«  ,^  On    the    12ih  July, 

First  Hostfle  Damon*  ^ 

straticBx ;  12th  July,  1812,  the  American  Ge- 
^^^  neral  Hull,  with  a  force 

of  tweniy-five  hundred  men  crossed  over  to 
Sandwich  from  Detroit  and  planted  the  Ame- 
rican standard  on  Canadian  soil,  where  he 
issued  a  proclamation,*  inviting  the  inhiir 
bitants  to  join  his  standard. 

*  mOCLAMATION. 

Head  Quarters,  Sandwich, 

12th  July,  1812. 
Inhabitants  of  Canada-^ 

After  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prospeii^^ 
the  United  States  have  been  driven  to  anna 
The  u^juries  and  aggressions,  the  insults  and  in- 
dignities  of  Great  Britain,  have  once  more  left 
them  no  alternative  but  manly  resistance,  or 
unconditional  submission.  The  army  under 
my  command  has  invaded  your  countiy.  The 
standard  of  the  Union  now  waves  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Canada.  To  the  peaceable,  unoffend- 
ing inhabitants  it  brings  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty.  I  come  to  find  enemies,  not  to  nmke 
them.     I  come  to  protect,  not  to  iigure  you. 

Separated  by  an  immense  ocean  and  an  ex- 
tensive wilderness  from  Great  Britain,  you  haye 
no  participation  in  her  councils,  no  interest  in 
her  conduct.  You  have  felt  her  tyranny ;  you 
have  seen  her  iigustice ;  but  I  do  not  ask  yoa 
to  avenge  the  one,  or  to  redress  the  other. 
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dTIKS  AND  TOWNS  OF  CANADA. 

LOHDON. 

Tbi  toorut  unacquainted  with  thje  rapid 
frowth  of  our  towns  in  the  west,  will  alnoat, 
on  leaving  Ingeraol,  in  proceeding  weitwavd, 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  left  cinl- 
ixation  behind.  In  proportion,  therefore,  ¥nI1 
be  his  astonishment  on  emerging  from  a  long 
pine  tract,  to  see  nt  some  distanee  befiore  him 
a  large,  well-built,  and  populous  town.  Yet 
London,  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Middlo- 
sex,  may  Uy  claim  to  all,  if  not  more,  than  this 
description.  The  town  is  finely  situaied,  where 
the  two  branches  of  the  Thames  unite;  and 
from  its  elevated  position,  is  both  healthy  and 
picturesque.  Taken  from  Askings  Hill,  just 
above  a  sweep  of  the  river,  caUed  the  "  DeviFs 
Bbow,"  our  sketch  oouTeys  a  Tory  fiur, 
though  not  flattering,  idea  of  London*  Imme- 
diately in  front  is  the  railroad,  with  the  new 
bridge  crossing  the  streaia,  a  little  to  the 
soath-west  of  the  Jail  and  Coort  House, 
on  the  right,  tiie  (%arch  of  England  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  stand;  the  former  the 
handsomest  Gothic  edifice  in  Canada  We8t» 
was  designed  and  creeled  fay  Mr.  Thomas, 
architect  in  Toronto,  the  latter,  also,  a  very 
fine  church  has  been  recently  built,  aod  is  a 
commodious  and  handsome  structure.  Lon- 
don boasts  in  all  of  some  thirteen  or  iburteea 
churches,  and  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Oongre- 
gationalists,  Presbyterians,  whether  of  the  old 
form,  the  F^ree  Kirk  or  Secession,  UnivesaUsts^ 


leem  in  a  spirit  cif  emulation,  comfortable  and 
substantial  briok  or  frame  places  of  worship. 
Ihe  Court  House  and  Ja^  which  forms  a 
very  prominent  ol^ect  in  our  plate,  is  a  fine 
pUeclbuikUngs  and  was  emoted  at*  cost  of 
«vir  six  thousand  poonds^  A  new  Town 
Hall  imd  Market  House,  a  Meehanis^  Institute^ 
and  a  veiy  large  Oraminar  School  have  also 
heenji;aQWitly  (Bcectad ;  aoommQB  biick  achopl- 
hnmt  htm  hmn  built  hy  tht  Corpomtioo, 
at  an  expense  (says  8mi<h*s  Canada)  of  seven- 
teen (uoi^red  pouivds.  Thebaxracks,  which 
§tm  -HOfam^  aii4  .eomBiadion%  are  to  the  north 
flf  the  tosra,  «dl  aie  notiiiiUftiiicnriMs^ 
alkeyaresitaated  jjusl  btttwesB  the  evmi 
pou^  on  ti)e  left  an^  ^^\^  Roman  Cathplic 
Ghiiaqlixniliexii^    Jliere  are  fiomishi^g 

mnA  haifl^tna^  flAffiiatiea  han^ 


with  societies  innmcrablo,  while  there  is  m 
room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  grist  and 
saw  millfi^  distilleries,  foundries,  tanneries  or 
asheries.  Labat^s  Brewery  is  too  well  knowa 
to  all  true  lovers  of  malt  to  require  particular 
notice;  treble,  double,  or  single  X,  are  aU  ta 
be  bad,  and  of  a  quality  that  wvuld  almoal 
shake  ooe*s  belief  in  the  exclusive  exoeUenoa 
of  Hodgson  or  Bass's  pale  East  India. 

London  has  been  singulariy  unfortunate  in 
respect  to  fires,  and  has  four  times,  within  the 
last  few  years,  sufiered  from  the  devouring 
element;  on  one  occasion,  the  fire  of  1845, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  large  buildings  were 
destroyed.  The  result  of  these  repeated  pu- 
rifications has  been  that  it  contains  fewer 
mean  and  shabby  looking  houses  than  most 
towns  of  similar  importance. 

The  town  was  fint  kid  out  in  1826,  and 
increased  so  fitft  that  an  additional  survey 
was  found  necessary  in  1884,  and  at  that  time 
more  land  was  added  to  the  town  plan,  th# 
limits  of  wluch  now  cover  over  1400  acnft 
Of  this  quantity  five  acres  were  reserved  for  a 
grammar  school,  five  for  a  market  place,  and 
ten  for  agricultural  purposes,  holding  lair^ 
Ac,  Uus  will  eventually  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  town. 

Much,  doubtless^  of  the  prosperity,  every- 
where visible,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  tha 
population  (neady  six  thousand),  is  to  be  attrir 
boted  to  London  having  bean  so  long  a  milip 
tary  station ;  but  still,  it  is  in  the  energy  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  productiveness  of  th9 
adjacent  country,  that  tiie  real  cause  lis  to  be 
fouuL  The  wdU<stooked  shops  and  the  e» 
paditiottB  yet  safe  modeof  doing  busmess,  hava 
long  rendered  London  a  place  worthy  of  not6 
in  the  far  west,  and  speciplaiion  is  even  now 
rife  9«  to  how  the  railcmid  will  affect tbel^ 
tenste  of  the  town.  There  are  always  soma 
croakers  to  be  found  in  eveiy  community,  and 
such  individuahi  ace  at  present  bu^  with  their 

prognoatioations  that,  as  therailroad  progresses 
and  <he  fecUitiea  of  taosportation  are  multi* 
plied,  so  wfll  the  pto^Mrity  of  this  new  (htiv^ 
ing  town  in  the  same  ratio  decrease ;  but  th(i^ 
same  GftknbkUfxoB  were  made  y^ars  ago  with 
raqpeot  to  horses  in  Oieat  BritahH  3^  m 
fiiroads  faiefuased,  so  did  the  number  of 
horses  increase  likewise ;  aod,  granting  thai 
one  class  of  tnureHers  will  oease  to  stop  in 
I^ndim  in  tf»^  iiamt  "**»***  aa  busineaa  in* 
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creues,  so  will  it  be  ibund  neoessBarj  to  haye* 
likewise,  an  increase  of  trayellen.  Bendes^ 
the  Canadian  Cockne js  have  too  much  enter- 
prise amongst  them  not  to  make  a  fresh  basi- 
toees  if  the  old  one  diminishes,  and  we  hare 
▼ery  little  doubt  but  that,  so  ikr  from  injuring 
the  town,  a  railroad  will  onlj  add  fresh  energy 
to  the  already  wide-awake  Lunnuners. 

THB  CHRONICLES  OF  DR£EPDAILY. 

NoTdC 

WBSREIN  IS  OOmoniGID  TBI  UN8UBPA88BD 
BISTORT  OF  JEREMIAB  DIP,  ALDERMAM  AND 
TALLOW-CBABDLBII,  OF  THREAD9BEDLB  8TREKT, 
LONDON. 

From  the  earliest  epoch  of  my  conscioas  exis- 
tence, I  have  had  an  unsatiable  yearning  to 
read  of  the  exploits  of  murderers,  robbers,  foot 
pads,  pirates  and  such  like  adventurous  imita- 
tors, on  a  small  scale,  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Napolem  Bonaparte,  (so  called,  as  Mr. 
Paumie  tells  me,  because  he  conquered  a  good 
hwrt  of  the  world).  Next  to  the  life  of  Sir 
iVilliam  Wallace,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
the  books  which  I  most  delighted  to  study 
were  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  Hugo  Amot's 
Criminal  Trials;  and  I  often  thought  that  if 
some  warlock  offered  to  bring  before  me  the 
i^parition  of  some  fllustrious  notoriety  of  his- 
tory, I  should  fix  upon  Robin  Hood,  or  Six- 
teen-String-Jack  in  preference  to  any  one  else. 
.  As  I  was  mentioning  this  weakness  of  mine 
one  day  to  Quinten  Quul,  that  obliging  person- 
age, who  never  was  so  happy  as  when  minis- 
tering to  our  amusement,  inquired  at  Mr. 
Paumie  and  myself  whether  we  would  like  to 
witness  the  manner  in  which  the  thief-catchers 
of  London  perform  their  operations.  *'My 
reason  ibr  askine  the  question,*^  quoth  Quinten, 
**  is  that  Mr.  mseannabem,  a  Bow-street  de- 
taetive  is,  this  very  afternoon,  to  be  occupied 
in  an  attempt  to  dlsoorer  the  perpetrators  of  an 
.extensive  tbett  of  sugar  from  a  West  Indian 
ship  lying  in  one  of  the  docks." 

The  Dominie,  who  had  but  slender  love  for 
liiis  department  of  the  &ie  arts,  declined  the 
cfier  with  befitting  thanks,  but  I,  as  you  may 
imrear  jumped  at  vb»  same,  like  a  lawyer  at  a 
fee,^  or  a  cock  at  a  grosert  Accordingly 
having  discussed  a  bit  snack  oHunch,  and  may 
be  a  toothftd  of  something  stronger  than  water, 
in  Older,  to  steady  our  nerves,  we  set  out  for 
the  Police  office,  where  we  Iband  the  man- 
hunter  just  preparing  to  start  upon  his  expe* 
ditkMi. 

'  Mr.  Koseannabem  was  a  perfbct  model  at 
anoe  of  strength  and  activity,  conveying  the 
Impreesion,  as  Mr.  Quill  remsrked,  that  his 
frtber  might  have  been  Hercules,  and  his  mo- 
ther the  queen  of  all  the  rope  dancers.  Rather 
slender,  than  otherwise,  so  fiv  as  bulk  was 
eeneerned,  his  aosdee  weie  as  hsrd  as  east 


metal,  and  he  bad  an  eye  which  seemed  to 
pierce  the  person  he  looked  upon  like  the 
sharpest  giinlet  This  said  eye  wss  never  at 
rest  ibr  the  minutest  inaction  of  a  secend ; 
nothing  could  escape  its  inquisition  snd  ierer- 
ish  scrutiny.  It  was  impossible  for  a  wind- 
propelled  straw  to  cross  ms  path  without  its 
course  being  traced  to  the  nook  where  it 
found  refuge,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  before 
I  had  been  two  minutes  in  his  company  he 
could  have  sworn  correctly  to  the  number  of 
buttons  on  my  coat  and  vest^  and  the  sua 
total  of  dams  which  my  every  day  breeches 
exhibited! 

Quinten  having  explained  to  this  fimction- 
ary,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  cronies,  the 
errand  npon  which  he  had  come,  he,  in  the 
frankest  manner  agreed  to  gratify  our  wishes. 
The  only  stipulation  which  he  made  was  that 
we  should  witness  his  proceedings  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  if  we  had  no  cognizance  o(  or  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  on  no  account  to  volun- 
teer either  advice  or  assistance  unless  specially 
requested  so  to  do.  These  terms,  of  course, 
were  willingly  acceded  to,  eroecially  by  your 
humble  servant,  more  hj  token  that,  though 
by  no  means  a  coward,  I  am  a  prudent  maa, 
and  have  ever  had  a  decided  aversion  to  scald 
my  fingers  with  the  broth  appertaining  to  other 
people ! 

Having  placed  randry  pairs  of  hand-cuf&  m 
his  coat  pocket;  and  seen  that  the  fiints  of  two 

Sistols  which  he  carried  in  his  breaat,  were  in 
usiness  order,  our  friend  invited  us  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  campaign.  Having  reached 
the  wharf  where  the  plundered  vessel  lay,  Mr. 
Noseannabem  put  a  number  of  interrogatories 
to  the  skipper  and  his  hands,  but  without  be- 
ing able  to  elicit  anything  like  a  clew  to  the 
depredators.  In  fiu:t  the  sugar  had  been  rav- 
ished at  mid-night  which  was  two  hours  before 
the  moon  turned  out  of  her  hammock,  and 
during  the  prevalence  moreover,  of  one  of  those 
dffUT  London  fogs  capable  of  being  cut  with  s 
knife,  like  a  kebboch  of  Dunlop  cheese  ? 

Leaving  the  ship,  about  as  wise  as  when  he 
entered  the  same,  the  inquisitor  began  to  look 
narrowly  upon  the  contiguous  stones  of  the 
street,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  fine  eyed  needle. 
After  a  season  he  made  signs  to  us  to  approach, 
and  quietly  directed  our  attention  to  a  small 
train  of  sugar  running  fh>m  the  river  to  the 
buildines  fronting  the  same.  This  track  be 
pursued  fn*  at  least  a  couple  of  hoiva,  fr^ 
quentlj  ksfaic  trace  of  it  altogether  in  mud 


and  nA>lNsh.  In  proeeMof  tamehis  researches 
led  him  to  the  houses,  and  directing  us  to 
take  up  our  station  in  a  tap-room  whera  we 
could  observe  without  obeervation  his  caoHoos 
iwyvaiieDtRi  he  BMLde  a  thetoogh  sarvej  of  the 
varioas  dweMing^  which  snrrouAded  the  local* 
ity. 

Of  a  verilr,  aome  of  fheae  structures  woula 
not,  fh)m  their  appearanoe  and  general  sir, 
have  been  preBewoed  t*  be  the  cfasaen  dwdn 
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liog^plaoes  of  aaints  or  honest  men.    There 
was  a  glum,  grewsome  look  about  them,  con- 
Teying  irresistibly  the  idea  that  the  frequent- 
ers thereof  were  more  given  to  breaking  the 
ten  commandments  than  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  churches;  and  the  parties  who 
swarmed  in  and  ont  of  the  dirt-daubed  doors, 
tended  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  such  an 
impression.    There  were  hook-nosed  children 
of  Abraham,  laden  with  cast-off  garments,  in 
tverj  stage  of  decrepitude    and  decay; — 
randy-women,  stoving  and  steaming  with  the 
fiimes  of  adulterated  gin ; — and  troops  of  wild, 
ttnpruned  olive  branches,  nearly  as  naked  as 
the  rising  veneration  of  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
or  the  marble  angels  which  flutter  everlasting- 
Ir  around  the   monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  whose  faces,  evidently,  had  never 
been  fiuniliar  with  the  virtues  of  soap  and 
water. 

We  could  notice,  from  our  stance,  Mr. 
Noseannabem  carefuUy  inspecting  the  portals 
of  these  disreputable  specimens  of  metropoli- 
tan architecture.  He  had  evidently  lost  all 
traces  of  the  lusdoua  grains,  and  indeed 
looked  as  if  on  the  eve  of  giving  up  his  inves- 
tigations in  despair. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  became 
apparent  on  his  anxious  countenance,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  wave  of  his  hand,  we  settled 
for  the  brown-stout  we  had  been  imbibing, 
and  joined  the  patient  investigator, ''  Put  your 
tongue,'^  quoth  he,  *'  upon  the  handle  of  this 
door,  and  tell  me  what  you  discover  I" 
Though  inwardly  gcunnmring  at  making  such 
a  use  of  my  gustatorial  member  (as  Mr. 
Paomie  hath  it)  I  was  determined  to  obey 
orders  without  disputing  them,  and  accordingly 
began  licking  the  filthy  dirt-encrusted  nob  of 
brass.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  something 
sweet,  which  a  more  prolonged  tasting  con- 
vinced me  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  gen- 
uine muscovado! 

''Here  lurks  the  thief  I**  whispered  the  ex- 
alting terror-to-evil-doers, — and  forthwith 
motiomng  us  to  follow,  he  proceeded  to  ascend 
a  narrow  and  winding  stair.  At  every  door 
which  we  encountered  in  our  upward,  out  fiu* 
from  heavenward  progress,  he  pree^d  the  flavor 
of  the  9nechy  till  at  length,  smacldng  his  lips,  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  will  waffer  a  guinea  to  a  orass 
Ikrthing  that  the  fox  is  kennelled  in  this  den  I" 

It  Was  the  woriE  of  a  moment  to  break  open 
the  door  with  a  kick,  which  might  have  felled 
an  ox;  and  rushing  into  a  small,  ill-lighted, 
and  abominably  elaUig  room,  the  thief-taker 
threw  himself  upon  a  burly,  red-haired  giant^ 
ineasuring  more  than  six  feet  three  inches  in 
hisstoddng-fldles,  and  had  him  flrmlr  hand- 
caiTed,  before  3rou  could  say  Jack  Booinson  1 

The  party  thus  unceremoniously  roused 
from  a  profound  Dan,  at  first  showed  tokens 
of  ^sputing  the  rimteousneas  of  lusoapture ; 
hot  no  sooner  did  he  ncognise  bia  conquen^ 


than  he  at  once  abandoned  the  controversy  as 
a  bootless  job.  *'  Oh,  it*s  you,  Mr.  Nosean- 
nabem I*^  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  coolness 
of  an  iced  cucumber.  "  You  have  come  about 
that  ere  sugar,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  well,  there 
is  no  use  making  a  poor  mouth  about  the  mat^ 
ter  I  It  will  only  be  a  seven  years'  visit  to 
the  other  side  of  the  big  herring-pond !  Ti  eal 
me  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  give  you  no 
extra  trouble!"  The  victor  having  assured 
him  that  he  would  give  him  every  reasonable 
indulgence,  the  vanquished  knight  pointed  to 
a  recess  at  the  heaid  of  his  invaded  couch, 
within  which  was  found  the  abducted  produce 
of  the  cane.  Tbe  sugar  had  been  carried  off 
in  sacks,  the  leakage  from  which  had  led,  as 
above  narrated,  to  the  discovery  and  appre- 
hension of  its  ravisher. 

Having  procured  %jarif(e  (as  our  firiend  de- 
signated a  hackney  coach),  the  whole  party 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  Guildhall,  where  Mr. 
Koderick  M^Rogue  (for  so  was  the  enthralled 
freebooter  named)  was  arraigned  before  the 
sitting  magistrate,  to  answer  ifor  his  somewhat 
irreguhur  speculations  in  the  grocery  depart- 
ment. 

Alderman  Dip,  who  on  this  occasion  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  iustice,  was  a  little  pug- 
nosed,  pot-bellied,  bandy-legged  specimen  of 
humanity,  sporting  a  brown  wig  and  a  pair  of 
specs,  the  lenses  whereof  were  of  such  prepos- 
terously gigantic  dimensions  that  they  might 
have  served  for  the  peep-glasses  of  a  penny- 
show  1  His  manner  was  curt  and  cat-witted, 
which,  if  natural,  was  doubtless  aggravated 
by  the  &ct  that  he  had  just  been  on  the  point 
or  seeking  the  solacement  of  dinner  at  tho 
moment  when  Mr.  Noseannabem  required 
the  assistance  of  his  judicial  functions. 

No  sooner  had  the  alderman  been  mads 
aware,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  tf* 
the  manacled  M*Rogue,  that  the  worthy  was> 
a  native  of  North  Britain,  than  his  temper 
appoured  to  be  tinctured  with  a  tenfold  me»>^ 
sure  of  acidity!    Oblivions  oi  the  dignity  of' 
the  tribunal  on  which  he  was  perched,  ha 
broke  out  into  a  perfect  hurricane  of  abuse 
and  vituperation  against  tiie  luckless  hod  of; 
cakes  and  everything  connected  therewith  1 
Not  a  virtuous  female,  he  asserted,  could  be 
condescended  upon  between  Peterhead  and 
DumfKea,  and,  as  for  the  men,  they  were  oni» 
versally  thieves  and  cut-throats  wv&iont  a  aolir 
tary  i^edeeming   exception  t    The  prisoner's 
being  a  native  of  this  unholy  land  was  proof 
presumptive  o(  his  guilt  (continued  anti<4ioo* 
tusX  sttfBciently  strong  to  warrant  hia^oom^ 
mittal  and  conviction  without  fitttben  erp&. 
denoe;  and  he  only  wished  Utet  liodenok^S^ 
entire  countrymen  sported  but  one  neck,  s^ 
that  he  could  have  the  delectation  of  seeing  1| 
dislocated  some  fine  morning  in  fi^mt  of  ths 
debtors'  door  at  Newgate  t    His  lordship  oon- 
diided  anaddrssB  ataracoD^bafe  than  t^iMg 
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Wtbodox,  by  quoting  th«  weU-known  scoffing 


'^There's  noDght  in  the  Heeiandt 
Bui  nettles  and  leeks ; 
And  lang-leggit  HeeUndmen 
Wanting  the  breekit'* 

When  Mr.  Quill  and  tnyself  had  reioined 
'Ihe  Dominie  at  our  quarters  in  Fumiyal  s  inn, 
^d  were  ^niojing  Our  glass  after  dinner,  I 
iistnrallj  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  out- 
pouring of  slander  which  had  been  directed  bv 
the  Cockney  law-dispenser  at  Guildhall, 
'against  *'the  land  of  mountain  and  flood" 

"The  truth  is,*^  said  Quinten  in  ezplana- 
tSon,  **  that  the  worthy  alderman  is  to  be  ex- 
'  cfuied,  in  a  great  measure,  for  escapades  similar 
io  that  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  to-day. 
Destiny  led  him,  some  years  ago,  into  the  re- 
4^ns  where  bagpifMs  and  soMll-stiU  whisky 
^jivsTaily  and  the  crooked  luck  which  he  there 
aocountered  has  been  sufficient  to  translate 
his  marrow  into  mustard  I  I  am  myself 
half  a  Scotsman,  my  mother  being  a  M^Mur- 
rich,  but  cognisant  as  I  am  of  his  antecedents, 
I  can  make  great  allowance  for  his  misanthro- 
pical outbreaks.*' 

Mr.  Quill  haviitf  thus  excited  the  curiosity 
'6r  the  Dominie  and  myself,  we  requested  him 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  matter,  and  accordingly, 
his  tumbler  being  freshly  replenished,  Quinten 
proceeded  to  naiTate  tne  following  passages, 
^hicb,  at  my  snecial  suit,  Mr.  Pawmie  wrote 
llown  from  bis  diction. 

TBS  msADTCirnTfas  or  aldermaii  niP. 

It  is  not  every  C  vrus  who  is  blessed  with  a 
!Senophon  to  register  the  memorabilia  of  his 
t)oyhood,  and  for  lack  of  such  a  chronicler, 
posterity  must  be  loft  to  conceive  the  progress 
of  Master  Jeremiah  Dip's  sojourning  in  Old 
IjoA,  wh«r^  he  was  dropped  one  fine  day  by 
4he  York  stage  wanon,  wnu  amt,  tofw  ewry- 
adng^  saro  a  tolerable  inheritance  of  mother 
urit  At  the  end  of  the  aboye^mentioned 
fwriod,  via.,  when  he  had  just  turned  of  (hfrty, 
Vie  first  trace  which  we  discdyer  ^  him  is  a 
hhioeof  oarpeaterffaffixing'oyer  Aie  tfaniBfaold 
•f  a  small  shop  <in  Threadneedle  Street^  a 
IwoOden  banner,  yidgarly  styled  a  b^,  inti- 
laating  to  the  miyerse,  that  oandles  mped  as 
ff^X  as  mould,  besides  oils  of  ^«ry  desarip- 
ttoB,  and  crackHngs  'for  the  sasCentation  of 
4ogs,  woroyendsd  en  4ihe  easiest  terms  by  the 
jlajristBr  of  the  ttnctuon  emporium. 

Om  hero  Idft  his  counter  a  doam  thnOB  fa 
iMHfa  -hour  to  gase,  from  the  middle  of  the 
«Bttewt^,  iqran  the  golden  letters  whkh  ooii^ 
grayed  ue  aboye^mentioatd  annotuieeuent 
ih  was  n«yer  weary  of  oontemplating  the 
AH<»4Mloyed  s%dI  Be  looked  al  it  in  all 
lil^iBts,  and  in  ^<ry  eo&csirabteihMle.  He 
l^anfped  during  the  idgfat<w«lohe6  ibr  the  iki- 
ef«ntirf  the  sun,  that  haadght  dwiell  Qtma  the 
«Mel}idhteiahed  chhiadfersf.  ittdli^  rasarded 
1lie«pM^rlsm|^]gk(ltr<wilii  thii9«ar«Mnia> 


because  his  torch,  like  the  wand  of  a  be&evo* 
lent  magician,  rescued  his  hearths  delight  froin 
the  envious  obscurity  of  evening! 

Smile  at  this  as  you  may,  worthy  gofirip, 
you  nathleSs  would  not  deem  honest  Jere- 
miah*B  enthusiasm  Exorbitant,  had  you  like 
him  passed  from  the  nothingness  of  a  servitsr 
into  the  everything  of  a  dealer  on  your  own 
account  t  His  was  the  spasmodic  elasticity  of 
the  butterfly  newly  disenthralled  from  the 
bondage  of  gmbship — the  exodus  from  muiky 
Errptlan  slavery  into  liberty  and  light! 

The  stream  of  time  rolled  on,  and  etery 
dash  of  its  chronolegical  wave  washed  a  strav 
copper  into  the  treasury  of  the  huxter  of  Idml- 
naries,  till,  at  the  end  of  some  sixteen  yeirs, 
be  found  that  it  took  no  small  measure  of  the 
midnight  oil,  to  enable  him  to  sum  up  his  bank 
aOeount    To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  dis> 
covered  that  he  was  "  eomfortahls^-'-^  ieftn 
which,  accordftig  to  John  Bull's  mcreantils 
lexicon,  hnplies  a  competency  equal  to  the  in- 
come of  some  half  score  *'  Princes  of  the  em- 
pire.**   In  England,  when  a  man  is  eaty^  fas 
may  sport  his  one-horse  chay»— when  cwwjW- 
ahie,  ne  may  reioioe  with  impunity  in  bis 
coach-and-four.    in  Italy  or  Jnadiriand  the 
phhise  would  imply  little  more  than  sour 
kraut,  4rr  wiUe,  thin  as  a  Trappfst  monk  in 
L^it,  to  your  macaroni  I 

Master  Dip  set  his  sUkifB  in  order,  disposed 
of  the  goodwil]  of  his  bufilfness,  and  turned  hh 
back  for  ever  (as  be  thought)  upon  Thread- 
neiMlIe  Street,  with  the  world -all  before  him. 

Having  for  a  brief  interludic  season  '*huDg 
loose  upon  societv,"  fate  at  length  dropped  the 
ex-engendbrcr  oi  candles  into  a  compact  Lilli- 
putian box-vUla  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
resembling  in  no  small  degree  those  ingenious 
structures  y^clept  *^ fly-liauuB^  wbich  some 
years  ago  formed  one  of  the  most  sterling  and 
staple  attractions  of  the  toy-shop.  In  fatt,  had 
some  lunatic  Sir  John  Herschell  brought  the 
focus  of  his  seven-foot  telescope  to  bear  up<» 
the  threshold  of  the  foresaid  snuggery,  with 
its  little  pursy  ow|ier  attired  in  his  ample 
azure  tortout,  he  Vrould  assn^'edly  biTS 
"  written  bim  down*'  a  gigantic  species  of  the 
blue-bottle,  guarding  the  penetralia  of  tui 
temple  from  &e  meditated  desecration  oi  some 
cadayerous  snjider — ^the  said  spider  having  its 
couiit^tpdrt  m  some  long-legged  ta^-gatherer, 
a  personage  ever  held  in  extra-deyout  aversion 
by  the  tnost  loyal  subject-ofihe  British  crown  I 

'*  Happiness,**  saith  Lehman,  or  some  othOr 
oriofital  sage,  **  haf^plfless  is  €he  shadow  fai  the 
stream,  tm<di  vanisheth  "when  a  y^m  devfl 
stoopelth  <o  grasp  it^  iNbw,  ihoo^  we  would 
have  strong  scruples  in  msking  affid^titupon 
oath,  that  a  g(M>d' dinner,  with  a  gemrine  bottle 
of  hlaoh4ft»iip  to'A&ish  tyff,  trnn  he  iridi  sat 
firdpTiety  teHned  a  ihadint,  $tin  steHi  Inm 
ooap^llelh  us  Sooodibsa  <htt  wfth  aH  m$, 
luid  BUiid^  dtherminor  couifoMs,  tfsEStorJo- 
iMtttelh  hSfllMi  lo4Mm9ttt  «*t  hated  iMltS' 
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ftctly  compassed  vhatalllifa  long  he  had  been 
strmng  and  panting  to  obtain.  His  great 
dream  and  ambition  had  been  to  become  his 
own  master,  but  not  many  monl.h^  had  sped 
OTer  his  sconce  till  he  discovered  that  he  was 
as  far  from  this  devoutly  wished-for  consum- 
mation as  ever.  He  was,  in  fact,  as  much  a 
servitor  as  on  the  day  in  which  h^  subscribed 
his  'prentice  indenture, — and  to  a  master, 
moreover,  who  keeps  as  sharp  a  loo)c-out  on 
his  vassals  MS^  ever  Falkland  dud  on  that  pre- 
posterous 8p0Qny  Caleb  Williams  Ia  plain  un- 
varaished  Anglo-Saxon,  he  was  the  neck-and- 
heels  bondsman  of  JSnnui  / 

Having  exhausted  every  other  coAceivable 
method  of  emancipating  himself  from  this 
mercilesa  thraldom,  he,  as  a  last  and  desperate 
resource,  bethought  himself  of  a  little  circu- 
lating library,  situated  near  the  gate  of  his 
Tuscuium,  and  ere  *  week  had  absconded,  he 
was  immersed  neck  tmi  orop  in  the  multitud- 
inous mysteries  oif  the  liMr-fiuaed  Minerm 
Frem.  Hurried  aa  we  see,  aod  anxious  to 
progress  with  our  narrative^  we  must  stop  a 
moment  to  give  a  passing  aU'h^il  to  this  pro- 
lific fountain  of  the  wild  and  wonderful !  How 
manr  a  time  and  oft,  in  our  ^  green  and  salad 
days,*'  have  we  wept  and  shuddered  by  turns 
ever  the  legends  spawned  in  this  tnare  magnum 
of  romanoe  I  Can  we  ever  forget  the  delicious 
hsrrar  with  whieh  thy  exhalations  stiffi»ned 
oar  juvenile  kairs,  causing  them  to  stand  stiff 
and  stark  on  end,  like  qnilis  upon  the  porcu- 
pkie  which  Hamlet  used  to  fret  ?  What  tnough 
we  now  are  aware  tha^  the  swans  of  MmenM 
aie  nothing  better  than  geese — and  that  the 
gold  ef  her  knights  is  arrant  tinfoil— ^wbat,  we 
lay,  of  all  this!  Not  less  entrancmg  were 
they  in  our  uncritical  and  unsophisticated 
eres^and  the  wisdom  which  has  unmasked 
the  gentle  deceits  has  given  us  no  delight  half 
so  appetizing  aa  that  whieh,  in  its  oonKHinded 
nMttero^fit^  prndery,  it  hath  ibr  ever  and  ^ 
day  deprived  us  of! 

The  6hdiw»nt  tallow-chandler  now  found 
hfattself  in  a  new  world-^a  terra  inaoffnita 
thM  he  had  previously  never  so  much  as 
dreamt  oC  Before  this  epoch  the  wildest 
stretch  of  his  literary  excursions  had  never 
rtached  beyond  the  **  Complete  Letter  Writ- 
er" or  the  '^  Young  Man's  Best  Companu>n," 
•"paving  and  excepting  always  the  leading  Tory 
Jearnal  of  the  day  (Oonservatisn,  that  ind^ 
finite  half-way  house,  had  then  neither  ^  a  local 
habitation  nor  a  name  !'*)  For  he  it  known 
that  Master  Jeremiah  was  m  ontrand^ut 
Ohurch-andrEin«-man  ^  all  of  the  olden  time," 
—who  never  reared  to  roost,  in  &tr  weather 
or  foul,  without  draimng  a  potent  poei^m  to 
the  eternal  confusion  of  Pope,  Diabolus,  and 
Pretender  I  Ha4  the  big  O  then  floorished, 
the  trio  would  doubtless  have  been  trans* 
ftnaed  mto  a  fuarUU  / 

Now,  as  every  peripatetic  derk,  or  weB-read 
sentimental  milUneri  is  ursre^  hi^h  biHk 


formed  one  of  the  staple  dishes  which  the 
illoatrious  Mr.  Newman  was  in  the  habit  of- 
serving  np  fitom  his  intellectual  cook-shopt 
The  Laihoim  and  Ama  ofSwvMeOf  and  other 
ministering  servants  of  the  Minerva  Press,  a|^ 
peered  to  be  thoroughly  conrinced  of  the  truth 
of  Dan  Horace's  maxim,  ^^diffUiU  eit,  tank* 
m»nia  preprU  dUoere.^^  Hence  they  gener- 
ally enlacgsed  more  upon  castles  than  cottage^ 
$nd  whatever  he  the  literary  defects  of  thai 
distmgnished  school  of  Action,  the  reader  who 
adventureth  to  dip  into  it  is  always  certam  to 
find  hioisell  in  *^  the  i^ery  first  society.**  la 
fiicti  we  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Newman,  on 
no  account  whatever,^  would  pay  for  a  woik  ia 
which  there  waa  not  one  Marquis,  at  the  vety 
least,  garnished  with  a  due  proportion  of  Bar* 
onets  and  Knights.  A  Prince  Regent  waa 
worth  half^ircrown  extra  to  the  author,  and  it 
went  hard  if  a  King  did  not  fetch  a  aot&reifm 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  price  of  tiio  job  ( 

For  the  first  time  honest  Dip  began  to  feel 
$  little  squeamish  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  retired  Cockney  huxter« 
His  very  plum,  which  before  invested  him 
with  so  mtich  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  him* 
self  and  of  his  neighbors,  now  actually  soured 
upon  his  stomach.  Right  willingly  would  he 
have  parted  with  a  plethoric  per  centag<e 
thereof  for  an  ancestor  of  the  era  (area  no 
called  it)  of  the  Conqueror  or  Long  Shanks^ 
even  .though  the  only  record  history  gave  of 
him  might  be  that  the  senez  '^died  for  the 
law/*  as  our  North  ftntish  fliends  delicately 
render  the  words  tviper  eol  f 

The  earliest  decided  intunatlon  which  the 
translated  «feremiah  gave  of  his  oriBte&raUh 
phobia  was  afforded  one  evening  as  he  waa 
'*  blowing  a  doud  **  with  Master  Guy  Cleaver^ 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Luniber  Troop^  whose 
reputation,  like  that  of  the  doughty  Esrl  of 
Warwick  had  been  earned  by  smiUng  of  cows. 
This  said  Guy,  who  had  a  profound  veneratioB 
for  Qvery  one  who  could  set  down  four  con- 
secutive figures  in  a  note  of  hand,  and  duly 
rettfe  the  same  when  at  maturity  without 
drawing  upmi  the  exchequer  of  King  jSohu^ 
happened  en  paeeant  to  mention  one  of  the 
ciric  worthies  of  the  day.  ^ Pshaw!**  inteiv 
Jected  Jeremiah  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  hia 
pipe,  with  an  air  which  might  have  beoomo 
the  yinstrons  Ancient  Pistol  himself  **  Pshaw  I 
what  is  he  after  all  I  a  mere  roan  of  yesterday 
whom  nobody  knows  !**  '*  Body  o*  me  gossip,*' 
rained  Guy  within  starts "  What <2o  you  meigml 
A  man  of  yesterday  t  Sure  you  forget  that 
he  is  the  %^T\(yt  pa/rdner  of  his  house,  and 
certain  to  be  Lord  Mayor  ofLunnon  next  year!** 
Jeremiah  had  got  hardened  hrom  the  bid 
company  which  he  had  been  keeping.  **  Ho 
may  be  Lord  Mayor  of  Jericho,  for  that  matter,** 
was  his  profitne  response,  "  but  you  know  wdl 
that  his  foither  waa  onlv  a  tailor,  and  hia 
mother  sold  v«g^t|i))Ies  in  Oovmon  ChtfdsB 
market!** 
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A  mighty  change  had  indeed  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  candle  maker's  life  and  conrersa- 
tion.  His  former  aspirations,  amusements, 
and  pursuits  seemed  **  stale,  flat,  and  un< 
profitable."  Instead  of  green  hides  he  "  babbled 
of  green  fields  "  and  the  cenU  of  the  stocks 
gave  place  to  the  scenU  of  the  mountain  and 
plain.  Gradually  he  gave  up  his  city  haunts, 
discontinuing,  even,  his  visits  to  the  Free^and- 
e»sy  in  the  Goat  and  Compasses,  whence  for 
a  single  night  he  had  never  been  absent  during 
twenty  years,  sickness  and  Sundays  excepted 
Bib  priDcipal  out-door  recreation  was  to  note 
the  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  lordly 
vehicles  which  whirled  past  his  dwelling; 
and  he  began  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  all 
the  half-pay  subalterns  in  his  neighbourhood, 
having  discovered  from  a  memorandum  in 
Steel's  army  list  that  such  gentlemen  though 
poor  as  the  house-dog  of  a  pauper,  were  all 
gentlemen  «v  offieiM  I 

But  destiny  nad  higher  things  in  store  for 
our  hero  than  such  **  small  deer."  At  the 
expiry  of  some  twelve  months,  or  so,  we  find 
him  a  duly  elected  member  of  the  ^  Exclusive 
Club,"  a  dignified  association  which  held  its 
weekly  sederunt  at  a  consumptive  looking, 
back  going  tavern,  claiming  the  aristocratic 
title  of  hotel  We  have  made  the  most  dili- 
gent endeavours  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  the  aspiring  Dip  procured  admittance 
to  this  social  Eden,  but,  to  the  unutterable 
loss  of  posterity  without  success.  That  dis- 
tinguished local  antiquarian  Sir  Nicholas  Harry 
Nicholas,  to  whom  we  applied  by  way  of  a 
forlorn  hope  for  information,  threw  some  dim 
light  on  the  subject  He  informed  us  there  is 
a  current  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Master 
Jeremiah  was  assisted  over  the  Rubicon  by  a 
certain  Major  0  Flash,  a  man  of  war,  blessed 
with  a  profusion  of  mtuele  Tiair^  but  cursed 
with  an  income  at  once  slender  and  uncertain. 
To  him  the  chandler  had  played  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan  i^hen  involved  in  the  foul 
meshes  of  a  bum-bailiff's  net,  and  the  Mi^or, 
18  a  guid  pro  quo  had  proposed  his  bene&ctor 
as  a  mimhor  of  the  firatemity,  and  displayed 
somewhat  ostentatiously  the  but-ends  of  two 
hair-triggers  on  the  evening  of  election,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  serious  interest  which  he  took 
in  his  mercantile  protege  I 

[ffore  a  summons  to  Mr,  Quill/rom  Bouncer 
wCi  Bran  requiring  hie  immsdiaU  attend- 
anee^  eonetrained  him  to  hreah  off  hie  narra- 
tion. Ere  leaning  h/meeer^  he  covenanted  to 
complete  it  on  thefoUowing  day,'\ 


An  Bti  to  tbb  Main  Ghancs. — A  young  stock- 
broker having  married  a  &toId  widow  with  £100,- 
000,  sajii  it  wasnH  his  wife*B  face  that  attracted 
him  so  much  as  the  figure. 

A  oorreapondent  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
JBlMieA  of  Bishops  is  one  of  the  /omu  of  the 
Oburch. 


MUTABIUTT. 

Thi  flower  that  amiles  to-day 

To-morroW  dies: 
All  that  we  wiah  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight  ? 
Lightning  that  mocks  (he  night, 
Bnef  even  as  bright 

yurtae,howfi>ailiti8l 

Friendship  too  rare  I 

Love,  how  it  sella  poor  bliss 
For  proud  despair  I 

Bat  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 

Survive  their  joy  and  all 

Which  oars  we  call. 

WWe  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 
While  flowers  are  gay, 

Whfle  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day ; 

While  yet  the  calm  honra  creep, 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


^«  ♦  ■» 
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BT  WSS  HASGABET  OBMSBT  HTZGIRALD. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Relating  to  m  Bla(;k  Kettle  nad  a  Breakdown. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  jingle,  of  which  we  have  given  some 
description,  was  seen  wending  its  way  along 
the  main  street  of  the  small  but  beautifully 
situated  town  of  Killamey,  Paddy's  horn 
once  more  put  in  requisition,  rang  out  loudly 
and  invitingly,  while  he  wield^id  his  lash  to 
the  no  small  bodily  discomfort  of  sundry  pigs, 
who  with  their  noses  buried  in  the  gutter, 
had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  his  warn- 
ing blast,  and  were  now  undergoing  the  pun- 
ishmeht  due  to  their  audacity,  as  the  swinish 
squeals  that  filled  the  air  testified  in  a  not  very 
h&rmonious  or  agreeable  manner.  The  jaded 
steeds  raised  their  heads  and  shook  the  har- 
ness in  the  happy  certainty  of  being  soon 
freed  from  its  trammels,  and,  which  most  ap- 
pear stranger  still  when  we  consider  that  Ibr 
the  last  four  miles  the  whip  had  been  unspar- 
ingly applied  to  make  them  move  at  all,  they 
raised  their  legs  as  if  those  members  were 
were  not  quite  lifeless,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  trot  on  to  the  house,  over  whose  door  was 
inscribed  in  large  letters  the  word  '^  hotel" 

**  The  car  stops  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
change  horses  and  hreakfiwt.  Mam,"  said  the 
driver  as  ihe  widow  lifted  her  little  giri  off 
the  vehicle,  then  turning  to  the  stout  gentle- 
man, as  he  handed  him  a  carpet  bag  and  hat 
box. 

"I  thought  you'd  go  on  wid  us,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy.'^  "Not  to-day,  McCarthy," 
replied  the  other,  *'  but  you  will  have  me  in 
all  probability  next  week,  as  I  must  be  in 
Cku-k  for  the 
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'*  Anythinff  else,  IfMn?"  inquired  Paddy, 
addressing  t£e  tall,  palefaced,  and  timid  look- 
ing girl,  who  with  a  mingled  ezqression  of 
shame  and  anxiety  in  her  countenance,  stood 
ao  inactire  spectator  of  the  driver's  opera- 
tions, as  trunk,  bag,  and  parcel  were  alter- 
nately exhumed  from  the  unfiithomable  well. 
"  Y-e-s,*'  she  replied  hesitatingly,  "  there  is 
a-a^nother  trunk  there.  Mam,*'  he  asked,  as 
kneeling  on  the  cushions,  he  prepared  to  dive 
down  in  search  of  it 

"  It  is  in  the  box  under  the  seat,**  she  whis- 
pered hurriedly,  giving  a  quick  glance  round 
to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  and  speaking 
rapidly,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  had 
the  indicated  place  of  stowage  been  anything 
like  capable  of  co  ntaining  the  very  smallest 
description  of  man,  one  would  have  expected, 
fiom  her  extreme  distress,  to  see  a  smuggled 
lover,  at  the  least,  drawn  out,  but  that  was 
impossible,  for  the  said  box  was  barely  two 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  in  dimension& 

^  A  parcel  I  suppose,"  said  Paddy,  **  oh, 
here  it  is,"  fishing  up  at  the  same  time  a  seal- 
ed parcel  covered  with  brown  paper. 

"  No,"  she  almost  gasped,  while  the  blood 
mounted  to  her  brow  for  a  moment,  and  then 
retreating  left  her  face  even  paler  than  before. 
Twice  she  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  and  twice 
the  unspoken  words  died  away  in  a  faint  mur- 
moring.  For  a  moment  the  driver  stared  at 
her  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  he  had  heard 
d*  public  vehicles,  nay,  even  coachte  carrying 
his  Miyesty*s  mail  being  temporarily  convert- 
ed into  foundling  hospitals,  and  as  the  horrid 
idea  crossed  his  mind  that  he  had  been  for 
the  last  some  hours  sitting  upon  a  living  child, 
he  grasped  the  dashboard  of  the  car  to  pre- 
vent his  fallin  g.  It  was  a  moment  of  sickening 
suspense,  and  in  the  quickened  beatings  of  his 
pulse  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  gasping  res- 
pirations of  the  smothering  in&nt,  but  when 
in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone  she  slowly  and  with 
^fficulty  aiticulated  '*  'tis  black,"  he  leaped 
up  with  a  tiger  like  spring,  and  grasped  her 
shoulder  while  he  shouted,  '*  murder !  mur- 
der 1  murder !"  in  a  tone  that  shortly  brought 
not  only  the  inmates  of  the  hotel,  but  every 
one  else  within  hearing,  so  that  a  large  crowd 
was  collected  in  a  moment  around  them. — 
^^ What's  the  matter!  what's  the  matter!" 
cried  fifty  Toices  at  once,  but  Paddy  only  kept 
on  shouting  '*  murder,"  louder  than  ever,  until 
at  length,  completely  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions, he  was  obliged  to  draw  breath. 

"  I  am  a  magistrate,"  called  out  a  little  man 
who,  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  had  been  for 
the  last  five  minutes  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  heard,  '*  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  will 
take  your  depositions,  but  you  must  be  sworn." 

^  ril  swear,"  cried  the  driver,  who  had  by 
this  time  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  *'  on 
the  vartue  of  my  oath,  that  I  didn't  know  a 
word  about  it  I  was  as  innocent  as  the  babe 
anboTB,  till  she  tottid  mo  to  take  oat  the  oorp." 


'*Then  the  body  is  found,"  cried  the  magis- 
trate. *«Phil,"  he  added,  to  a  half-naked 
urchin  who  was  standing  beside  his  horse, 
'*  run  off  for  the  coroner  at  once,  and,"  he 
shouted  out,  as  the  boy  was  running  off  with 
but  half  his  message,  **  call  at  Dr.  Finnerty's^ 
on  your  way,  and  bid  him  come  up  to  ho! d  a 
ptfst  morUm.'^  As  he  spoke  he  took  a  roll  of 
paper  fix)m  his  pocket,  and  dismounting,  *'  we 
can  get  pen  and  ink  in  your  parior,  John,"  h^ 
said,  addressing  the  innkeeper 

<*  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  my  sister  has  a  tes- 
tament" 

'*  Very  well ;  and  now,  my  good  man,  fol- 
low me,  and  I  wUl  take  your  deposition  about 
this  person  whom  you  affirm  to  have  beea 
murdered," 

•*  Person,"  cried  Paddy,  "  'tis'nt  a  person 
at  all,  your  honor,  but  a  bUck  child  that  she 
stuffed  into  the  box,  an'  I  sat  on  the  body  for 
four  hours  an*  a  hal£" 

"  Then  an  inquest  has  been  held,  I  see,"  in* 
terrupted  the  miagistrate,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment 

"  No  inquest  at  all,"  replied  Paddy,  «  but  1 
sat  upon  the  negro  onknownst^  for  she  rammed 
it  into  the  box  of  the  driving  seat" 

^  Take  that  woman  into  custody,"  cried  the 
magistrate,  as  a  party  of  police  came  up,  while 
the  crowd,  horrified  at  the  drivers's  last  reve* 
lation,  fell  back  from  the  supposed  depository 
of  the  murdered  negro. 

'*  Here's  the  docther,  here's  the  docther,** 
cried  half  a  dozen  voices,  as  a  tall,  gentlemanly 
looking  man  cantered  up  the  street  on  a  hand- 
some thorough-bred.  ^*  Make  way  for  his  ho- 
nor there,"  and  a  lane  was  opened  in  the 
crowd,  which  dosed  again  behind  him  as  he 
advanced. 

"  How  do  you  do,  doctor?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Oronin ;  hope 
Mrs.  Cronin's  influenza  is  better  I  Phil  Connor 
met  me  on  the  road  returning  from  M*Giilir 
cuddy's,  and  said  you  sent  him  for  me,  some- 
thing about  a  po9t  mortem^  I  think." 

^*Yes,  it  is  a  bad  business,  and  such  a  re- 
spectable, quiet-looldng  rirl,  too.  Ton  would 
never  think  she  oould  be  guilty  of  such  a 
crime. 

"What!  is  it  a  murder?" 

*'  Yes,  infimticide  on  a  poor  negro  child,  and 
she  packed  the  body  into  a  trunk  or  bandbox, 
I  believe.  She  confessed  it  to  the  driver.  As 
far  as  I  have  heard  the  facts  of  the  case,  any 
jury  must  bring  in  a  verdict  of  wilfhl  murder.** 

*'  But  will  her  own  confession  be  suflScient 
to  criminate  her?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  we  have  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  that  is,  we  have  the 
body,  and  that  reminds  me  that  you  must  ex- 
amine it  before  the  inquest,  and  here  cornea 
the  coroner.  Ashley,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  police-sergeant,  '*  exhume  the  negro. 
Ah,  Mr.  Mullins,  a  bad  business  this!" 

"  Very  bad,  indeed,"  returned  the  coroner|; 
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him  warmly  by  the  hand,  '*  how  do 
you  do,  doctor  ?**  (yCoaiieU,  like  a  good  fellow, 
^atch  a  Jury  for  me.  Phil  told  me  all  about 
it  as  we  came  along,**  he  resumed,  turning  to 
the  magistrate,  *^  a  very  sad  aceident,  but  the 
jury  must  find  a  verdict  <^  accidental  death ; 
they  could  never  think  of  bringing  you  in 
guflUrof— 

'* Bringing  me  in  guilty/*  said  the  other; 
^  what  do  YOU  mean  ?*' 

«'  Why,  Phil  told  me  that  you  blew  up  a 
DSgro  wm>  had  been  smuggled.** 

**  Nonsense,  the  negro  was  nnothsred  ;  bat 
what  is  the  matter,  Ashley  t** 

'<  I  can't  find  the  body,  sir.** 

"  Gan*t  find  it ;  why,  did  you  try  in  the 
box  ?  In  all  probalnlity  it  is  covered  up  with 
■omethine;  sesixsh  again,  Ashley,  lior  a  small 
•oft  parcel.** 

^  I  have  it,**  shouted  the  seijeant,  and  a 
murmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  that 
pressed  forward  with  stimtmnc  ej^es  and  beat- 
ing hearts,  while  ss  each  individual  drew  in 
his  breath,  it  sounded  like  one  mighty  ghisp 
%heo  tiie  policeman  raised  a  laige  parcel  from 
the  boz,then  in  the  breathless  pause  which  suc- 
ceeded could  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  snap- 
twiri^e.  He  cut  the  string  that  hid  the 
cot,  asid  in  another  moment,  and  as  a  hun- 
l  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  movements,  he 
threw  off  the  cover  and  held  up  to  their  pae 
an  old  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  there  was  a 
tmiversal  start,  and  then  a  roar  of  laughter 
burst  from  the  crowd. 

^*  Silence,**  cried  the  magistrate  sternly,  but 
he  might  as  weU  have  Ulked  to  the  wind. 
^  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,**  he  riumted. 

*^*yo  hear,  Seijeant  Ashley,**  cried  a  voice 
fh)m  among  the  mob,  "bring  forard  yet  pri- 
soner, his  honor  vrants  to  exhume  the 
Itfeeches,**  and  as  fresh  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  crowd  rewarded  the  sally,  the  girl  and  her 
alccuser  were  brought  before  the  magistrate. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else,  Ashley  T  called  out 
the  latter. 

''  Nothmg,  sir,  but  this,**  he  replied,  hddbg 
tip  to  view  a  black  kettle,  from  the  top  id* 
which — tor  H  was  without  a  cover — ^protruded 
an  M  brass  knocker,  a  bunch  of  skewers, 
some  iron  spoons,  and  the  remains — ^for  the 
greater  part  of  the  handle  had  been  broken 
pfl^— of  a  very  old  and  very  dirty  hearth  brush. 
The  accused  had  been  completely  bewildered 
by  the  assault  of  the  driver,  and  frightened 
6ut  of  her  wits  at  being  arrested  by  the  police, 
who,  whenever  she  attempted  an  cxplanadk>n, 
overwhelmed  her  with  entreaties  not  to  cri- 
minate hersdi^  as  they  would  be  obliged  to 
give  her  communioatim  in  evidence  against 
er;  but  at  the  sight  of  this  kettle,  the  herpes 
of  extricating  herself  returned  to  her  a|^n 
and  she  cried  aloud  ''  that's  it,  that's  it** 
.  ^'What*s  that  ye  say!**  screamed  Paddy 
indignantly  ?  "  dicrnt  ye  tell  me  that  ye  put  a 
joung  negro  into  the  box?*' 


'*No^**  cried  the  prisoner,  '*  I  said  that  I  had 
a  black—** 

**Do  ye  hear  that,  she  confesses  it,**  inter- 
rupted  the  other  in  an  extacy. 

"•  Kelde  I**  screamed  the  lady. 

"  An'  why  did*ntyesay  that  before,  thenT 

'^Because,'*  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
"  because — i  was  ashamed." 

"I  sui^tose,  sir,  we  may  release  the  pri- 
soner.** 

"  Why,  t  do  not  see  that  we  have  sufBdent 
reason  to  detain  her,**  replied  the  nugiBtnte, 
oooUy  returning  the  roll  of  papers  to  bis  poc- 
ket, at  the  same  time  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  jury  could  bring  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  upon  a  black  kettle. 

Another  shout  of  laughter  announced  the 
people's  perfect  satis&cdon  with  the  nsue  of 
the  investigation — three  persons  present  only 
leaving  the  q[>ot  with  clouded  brows,  namely, 
Paddy,  who  raised  a  very  good  jc^e  at  hb  own 
expense,  and  the  doctor  and  coroner,  who 
had  each  lost  a  joK 

"  Mr.  Mullins,**  cried  a  red-haired  man,  from 
an  upper  window  of  the  hotel,  as  the  oflScial 
was  preparing  to  turn  his  horse's  head  home- 
waroB,  "  Fve  caught  the  jury  and  locked  them 
up,  but  they  insist  upon  seeing  the  body  be- 
for  the  doctor  finishes  his  po$t  morteok^ 

Five  minutes  after,  the  car  was  once  more 
upon  its  way,  having  got  rid  of  the  negro 
and  its  owner,  with  the  two  gentlemen;  in 
whose  places  it  received  an  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice^ who  was  just  out  of  his  time,  and 
going  to  Millstreet  to  practice  on  the  pet- 
santiy,  and  two  butter  merchants'  agents  re- 
tnmine  to  Cork.  **  Fine  day  for  travelling, 
ma'am,  remarked  one  of  the  latter,  breakmg 
the  sOence  that  had  remained  uninterruptdd 
for  the  last  half  hour,  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  cessstion  from  jdting,  occasioDed  by  the 
leisurely  descent  of  the  vehicle  down  a  stM 
hiU  that  terminated  in  a  ravine,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  kind  of  bridge  flanked  by  one 
dilapidated  parapet,  the  other  having  been 
carried  away  by  a  mountain  torrent 

^  Yea,  very,^  was  the  invoiurntaril v  uttered 
and  sententious  reply  of  the  lady,  who,  occu- 
pied with  her  own  thoughts — and  sad  ones 
they  must  have  been,  if  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  to  be  considered  as  a  frith- 
lul  index — evinced  no  desire  to  encourage  the 
loquacity  of  her  companion. 

'*  Cork  is  a  thriving  place,**  oonttnued  the 
gentleman  returning  to  the  attack,  no  war 
daunted  by  the  cool  rec^tion  which  his  ad- 
vances met  with,  ^^a  very  thriving  place; 
you're  going  up  at  a  pleasant  time,  just  Se  in 
for  the  assises,  there's  a  very  interesting  ease 
to  come  on  next  week,  many  people  are  coing 
up  solely  to  hesr  the  trial,  Mr.  O^Shaughnee- 
sey.** 

*^Mr.  CShaughnessey,**  repeated  the  wi- 
dow, to  whom  thename  seemed  Anniliar,  ^oh, 
I  recdleet  that  was  the  nsma  of  the  gentb* 
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Buui  who  came  with  ub  afl  fiir  as  Eillamej. 

Nothing  more  likely,  in  all  prohabilitj  he 
WIS  goiog  up  to  stand  his  trial 

**  Stand  his  trial  I  why  surelj  he  has  done 
nothing  that  could — but  I  suppose  it  is  some 
slight  offence, 

"Slight  offence!^  exclaimed  the  gentleman, 
^  Ko,  indeed,  but  a  Terj  serious  business.'* 

**  Then  I  wonder  thjit  they  have  not  taken 
him  into  custody,  but  perhaps  he  is  let  out 
dDbul" 

'*BailI  bless  your  heurt,  they  nerer  bail  a 
man  for  breach  of  promise.** 

"Oh!  is  that  it?" 

''Yes,  I  am  not  acquaitited  with  all  the 
particulars,  but  I  can  give  you  an  outline  of 
the  principal  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  know  that  there*8*' — but  be- 
fore he  could  soy  what,  a  crash  was  heard, 
QDe  wheel  spttn  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  every  soul  upon  the  car  was  sent  flying 
through  the  air  like  so  many  slugs  from  the 
barrel  of  a  blunderbuss. 

*'  Oh  !**  ezclaimedt  he  gentleman  whose  nar- 
rative was  so  unceremoniously  interrupted, 
as  his  path  crossing  that  of  his  brother  agent, 
their  bodies  came  mto  collision  with  a  force 
that  stopped  their  atrial  flight  and  brought 
them  toother  to  the  ground. 

**  How  did  it  all  happen,**  cried  the  apothe- 
cary, as  he  vainly  endeavored  to  extricate 
his  torn  garments  fl*om  the  furze  hedge  which 
had  caught  hitn  in  his  passage,  while  Mrs 
Coffee  picked  herself  out  of  the  ditch  as  she 
best  could,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  her 
eyes,  ejaculated  "  Glory  be  to  God  l"  while 
me  crossed  herself  most  devoutly. 

'*  Are  ye  sure  that  ye*re  not  all  murdered,** 
mqured  the  driver,  and  the  little  girl  bv  way 
of  reply  to  the  query,  having  recovered  from 
her  fright,  evinced  her  return  to  presence  of 
mind  by  screaming  most  lustily. 

"Where  are  ye  hurt,  aweenoch,'*  asked 
Paddy  anxiously,  while  her  brother  knek 
down  beside  her  and  dried  the  tears  with  his 
haDdkerchiel^  as  be  whispered,  **  Hush,  hush, 
Kmmy,  mamma  will  be  frightened.*'  As  he 
ut  ered  the  word  mamma,  every  one  looked 
round,  and  the  question,  "  where  is  she  ?** 
Mssed  from  lip  to  lip.  A  scream  from 
McCarthy,  who  ran  up  to  the  very  low  ditch 
on  that  side  of  the  road,  brought  them  all  to 
bis  Rde,  and  a  cry  of  hoh-or  burst  forth,  as 
k>okiDff  in  the  direction  to  which  his  finges 
pointed,  the^  saw  far  down  the  mountain  on 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  what  appeared  to  be 
the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  widow.  For  an  in- 
stant they  stood  still,  and  then  as  with  one 
impulse  sprang  forward,  and  in  h.  few  minutes 
they  had  scrambled  down  the  steep  mountain 
side  to  the  place  where  she  lay.  The  jolt  had 
tbrown  her  over  the  low  wall  where  her  head 
came  in  contact  with  a  heap  of  loose  stones, 
which  gave  way  at  once  and  rolled  down  with 
A^i  over  and  over  that  almost  pespendleular 


descent  to  inevitable  destruction,  for  she  could 
not  have  reached  the  bottom  of  that  rocky  rav- 
ine with  life ;  but  just  upon  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, which  overhung  it,  grew  a  patch  of  old 
fune,  and  as  with  frigfafuUy  increased  mo- 
mentum she  struck  against  them ;  the  tough 
old  stems  half  bent  for  an  instant  to  the  force 
of  the  shock — a  straw  would  have  turned  the 
balance,  as  she  hung  suspended  between  life 
and  death — but  the  tough  old  bushes  were  too 
firmly  rooted  to.  be  dislodged,  they  sprang 
back  clastically,  and  she  was  saved. 

As  McCarthy  came  to  the  place  where  she 
lay,  a  low  groan  broke  upon  his  ear — "  She 
lives,  she  lives  I**  he  exclaimed.  "Thank 
God!**  fervently -.eiaculated  his  companions, 
while  elambering  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain be  disappeared  from  their  view. 

"  She  may  do  yet,**  said  Mrs.  Coffee^  In  an 
anxious  tone,  while  she  looked  up  inquiringly 
into  the  lace  of  the  apothecary,  who  shook  nis 
head  in  mute  reply  to  the  implied  question, 
pMting  at  the  same  time  to  the  blood  thai 
was  oooing  through  the  long  and  tanked  bmf 
which  hung  loosdy  round  her—- her  cap  and 
bonnet  having  come  off  in  her  fall, — ^^she 
speaks,**  he  added,  as  her  eyes  ^wly  unclosed 
and  the  pale  lips  were  parted  with  an  effc^ 
when  stooping  down  he  could  guess  at  rather 
than  hear  the  searoely  breathed  words, — "  my . 
children.** 

**  Set  your  mind  at  ease  about  them,  they 
are  M^e,  quite  safe  ;**  he  replied  kind]y,-'-«nd 
the  beam  of  intelligence  which  had  i<»  a  mo- 
ment lighted  i4>  her  eye  vanished,  slowly  and 
heavily  the  lid  sunk  down  upon  the  dimmed 
and  darkened  orb,  as  she  relapsed  into  insen- 
sibility. They  continued  gpuang  sikntly  upon 
her,  till  a  shout  attracted  their  attention,  and 
looking  up  they  saw  Paddy  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

'*  This  wa^,  this  way,  boys,**  he  cried,  spring- 
ing down,  regardless  of  the  stones  and  hillocks 
which  lay  in  his  path,  followed  more  leisurely 
by  four  men,  who  bore  a  mattress  on  a  door 
^tween  them,  as  he  reached  the  group  breath- 
less frt>m  his  exertions,  he  gave  one  look  at 
the  inanimate  object  round  which  they  stood, 
and  starting  back  he  grasped  the  apothecary*a 
arm,  while  ne  asked  in  a  low  hurried  tone, — 
'<Sheisnotdead?** 

"  No  !**  was  the  reply,  "  but  she  must  be 
removed  at  once  or  she  will  be  before  long.** 

As  they  gently  and  tenderly  raised  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  they  placed  her  on  the  mattress. 

"  There's  a  respectable  farmer,**  said  Paddy, 
a  second  cousin  of  my  own,  lives  half  a  mue 
across  the  fields,  we  can  take  her  there  if  ye 
think  she  oouldn*t  bear  the  journey  to  MiQ- 
street. 

*' Certainly  she  could  not!**  replied  the 
apotheoary,  to  whom  the  question  was  addres- 
sed, "take  her  to  vour  cou8in*s  at  once  if  it  ia 
the  nearest  house. 

"  Tbikt  it  iS|  an*  the^^nly  one,  barring  a  cabin 
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that  wouldn't  be  fit  for  the  likes  of  he%  widin 
three  miles  of  us;  more-betoken,  Hwas  there  I 
got  the  cushions  an*  the  door.^Asy,  boys,  asv  1 
step  together,  can^t  ye,  an*  not  jo  wit  her;  rll 
go  back  for  the  childhcr,  God  help  'em  I  Oh 
wirra,  wirra  I  but  'ds  an  unforthinate  day  for 
ye,  Paddy  McCarthy,  to  begin  by  risin  a  crow- 
ner's  quest  all  about  nothing  at  all,  and  to  end 


aflher  ye  an*  bom  on  yer  own  blessed  Tigil." 
^  "  Gome  along  wid  me,  alannah,**  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  reached  the  place  where  the 
children  were  standing  beside  the  overturned 
car ;  the  horse  had  been  takeft  off  immediately 
upon  the  upset,  and  now  stood  with  his  bridle 
thrown  over  a  strong  furze  Rtump,quietly  crop- 
ping the  grass  which  grew  along  the  ditch, 
as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

"  Gome  along  wid  me,  asthore,'*  repeated 
Paddy,  "  an'  I'll  take  ye  to  yer  mother.'* 

"  Will  you,  indeed  V  exclaimed  the  boy, "  oh 
thank  you  I"  and  his  eagerness  in  accepting  the 
offer  showed  the  anxiety  under  which  he  had 
previously  labored,  "go  with  him,  Emily, 
mamma  sent  him  for  us."  And  he  let  go  his 
8ister*s  hand,  which  until  now  had  been  held 
firmly  clasped  in  his  own.  As  Paddy  the 
driver,  whose  quivering  Up  betokened  unusual 
emotion,  was  a  kind-hearted  and  feeling  man, 
he  stooped  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

The  little  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  as  he 
q)rang  with  her  over  the  ditch,  but  the  next 
moment  laughed  merrily  in  her  returning  hap- 
piness, when  her  brother  bounded  on  beside 
them,  with  a  feariessness  that  made  McCarthy 
more  than  once  call  out  to  him  to  take  care. 

A  walk  of  less  than  ten  minutes  brought 
them  to  the  farm  house,  when  Paddy,  letting 
down  his  light  burthen  opened  the  door  quietly 
and  entered  with  his  young  charg^. 

The  farmer  was,  as  his  cousin  had  stated,  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  had  his  dwelling 
greatly  superior  to  those  belonging  to  persons 
of  his  class  in  general.  It  was  not  alone  the 
size  of  the  house,  containing  as  it  did  a  parlor, 
kitchen,  and  three  bedrooms,  besides  an  inde- 
scribable kind  of  hole  or  garret,  usually  deno- 
minated "the  loft,**  that  made  this  di^rence, 
but  the  neat  yard  with  all  its  apurtenances 
looking  like  a  miniature  English  farm-yard,  the 
small  but  well-kept  garden  with  its  vegetables, 
fruit  trees,  and  little  flower  knot;  and,  above 
all,  was  this  superiority  seen  in  the  order,  regu- 
larity and  cleanliness,  which  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  domestic  economy.  This 
was  fully  appreciated  by  M'Loughlin's  neigh- 
bors, who,  while  they  cordially  and  chearftilly 
acknowledged  the  pre-eminent  comfort  of  his 
home,  and  believed  that  to  his  regular  habits, 
and  his  practice  of  an  improved  method  of 
ikrming,  were  to  be  mainly  attributed  his  suc- 
cess and  independence  in  life,  yet  considered 
those  advantages,  great  though  theyoonfiMsed 


them  to  be  insufficient  to  omipensate  for 
what  they  called  "  the  throuble,"  so  with  this 
example  before  their  eyes,  they  thought  it  too 
much  trouble  to  retrace  their  steps  and,  follow- 
ing it,  to  enter  upon  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity,—continuing  to  plod  on  in  the  quagmire 
of  lazy  ignorance,  though  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

It  is  true  that  Thady  M'Loughlin  had  advan- 
tages which  they  did  not  possess,  he  had  lived 
for  six  years  with  an  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  extensive  English  fiumer,  whose  system 
he  learned  while  he  every  day  saw  it  tested  by 
practice.  But  then  all  Thady  s  knowledge  and 
experience  would  not  have  made  his  dwelling 
the  neat  cheerful  happy  home  that  it  was, 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  indeed  manj 
of  her  neighbors,  in  their  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  her  merits,  went  a  little  too  &r,  ftud  attri- 
buting rather  much  to  her  influence,  declared 
that "  Thady  wouldn't  be  anything  at  all  only 
for  his  wife,^'  and  that  it  was  "  small  blame  to 
him  to  folly  her  advice,  for  sure  isn't  she  the 
knowledgablest  and  sinsiblest  woman  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  Kerry  to  boot,  not  to 
talk  of  her  sweet  face  an*  kind  heart,  an'  isn't 
she  as  industrious  an*  humble  as  if  she  wasn't 
all  as  one  as  a  lad^.** 

This  eulogium,  if  not  entirely,  was  partly 
true,  for  Mary  M'Loughlin  had  received  an 
education  greatly  superior  to  her  rank  in  life, 
Irom  a  lady  who  had  taken  a  fiuicy  to  her 
pretty  face  and  gentle  manners,  and  at  her 
death  left  her  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
with  her  hand  she  bestowed  upon  Thady.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  into  her  gentle  face  to 
convince  one  Uiat  she  had  a  kind  heart  and 
good  temper — two  indispensable  qualifications 
in  a  woman ;  her  activity  and  industry  were 
themes  on  which  her  husband  was  never 
tired  of  expatiating — by  activity  I  do  not 
mean  that  masculine  quality  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  leap  a  hve  barred  gate,  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  or  run  so  many  miles  in  so 
many  minutes,  but  the  quiet,  cheerful  and 
ready  manner  in  which  she  performed  the 
thousand  daily  tasks  that  kept  her  in  constant 
employment  If  her  neatness  was  shown 
forth  in  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  every 
thmg  within  or  without  the  bouse  which 
came  under  her  dominion — so  her  taste— 
start  not,  Mr  reader,  at  the  application  to  a 
farmer's  wife  of  this  term,  which  has  been 
appropriated  to,  monopolized  by,  and  believed 
the  exclusive  attribute  of  the  higher  orders 
including  landscape  gardeners  and  milliners, 
gave  an  air  of  propriety,  I  was  tempted  to 
say  elegance,  to  every  thing  within  her  pro- 
vince, whether  it  were  the  arrangement  of  a 
corner  cupboard,  the  looping  up  of  the  par- 
lour curtains,  the  ornamenting  a  kitchen 
dresser,  or  embellishing  the  few  beds  which 
constituted  her  flower  knot,  and  to  which  she 
devoted  the  very  few  moments  of  recreation 
which  shealiowed  herselC    As  a  wiie»  as  a 
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mother— for  she  had  one  hod— ehe  was  wor^ 
thj  of  imitation  by  many  who  if  &r  above 
her  In  rank  &11  fiir  short  in  the  undeyiating 
nctitade  of  her  conduct 

Oo  the  memorable  day  of  the  occurrences 
vhicb  we  have  detailed,  the  ITLoughlins 
vere  preparing  to  sit  down  to  a  rather  late 
mid  day  meal,  when  the  latch  was  hastily  rais- 
ed, and  McCarthy  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
ifew  moments  sufficed  to  relate  the  particu- 
lars of  the  accident,  and  he  bad  scarcely  con- 
daded  when  Thady  taking  a  door  off  the 
hinges,  placed  a  mattrass  upon  it,  and  bade 
four  of  his  workmen  take  it  between  them 
tod  follow  the  driver. 

'*I  would  go  with  you  myself  Paddy,**  he 
added,  turning  to  the  latter,  **  but  I  could  be 
of  no  use  and  might  be  in  the  way,  and,  hark 
je,**  he  shouted,  as  the  ottier  impatient  of 
delay  had  left  the  house,  '*  if  she  can^t  bear 
modi  moving  just  bring  her  down  here,  Mary 
will  look  to  her,  and  you  can  call  at  the  Doc- 
ther's  on  your  way,  and  send  him  up.** 

In  a  few  moments  a  bright  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  parlor, — a  neat  bed,  occupying  a  recess 
in  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  Mr&  MliOUghlin  was  pushing 
tMck  the  white  dimity  curtains,  as  she 
Dnoothed  down  the  pillows — ^when  the  slow 
and  cautiously  regular  tramp  of  the  workmen 
nmmoned  her  to  the  side  of  the  sufferer. 

(2b  be  coniinued.) 


HOPE. 

Restlkss,  silent,  patient  Ijing, 
Starting  up,  I  heard  a  sighing,*— 
Twas  a  sj^^voioe,  replying 

To  my  own. 

For  her  love  I  had  been  praying. 
Words,  heart-deep  and  eameat,  saying, — 
Secrets  that  had  known  no  Uraying 

From  **  my  own.** 

Waiting  for  a  brighter  morrow, 
Comfort  I  had  tried  to  borrow, 
Thinking  it  unmeet  to  sorrow 

For  "  my  own." 

Fond  and  fitfiilly  I  pondered. 
And  my  love,  so  freely  squandered, 
Never  for  a  moment  wandered 

From  "my  own," 

And  that  sighing  voice  above  me. 
Softly  breathing,  aaid,  **I  love  thee 
Tnily,^-tlme  shall  only  prove  me 


StiU  thine 


own. 


♦ 

Kow  came  Joy  on  wings  swift  flying, 
Soothing  all  my  spirits  crying. 
For  I  kaoWy  until  oar  dying, 

Sbe*8  "  my  4»wii." 
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No.  V. 
THB    MOUNTAIN    SHEILINO. 

It  was  the  following  circumstance,  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1816,  most  of 
which  I  spent  with  my  old  friend  the  Laird  of 
Hounam,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  that  sug- 
gested the  **  Mountain  Sheiling." 

I  had  ei\joyed  a  delightful  day*s  fishing  in 
the  Beaumont,  above  Sooriiope,  and  was  mak- 
ing the  best  of  my  way  back,  i^hen  a  little 
bov  came  whistling  past  me,  near  Belfbrd. 
'*  Are  ye  ssun  to  the  Laird^s,  the  nicht,  sir  ?" 
said  he,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  me. 
"  Yes,  mjF  little  man,"  I  replied,  "does  your 
road  lie  that  way  ?"  "  As  straight  as  a  rash, 
sir.  ni  defy  ye  to  gang  a  nearer  way  frae 
Belford  to  Honitftm  then  by  Seefew.*'  Pleased 
yrith  the  appearance  of  the  little  fellow, 
who  seemed  shrewd  beyond  bis  years,  and 
glad  tl^t  I  had  fallen  in  with  one  who  from 
his  apparent  communicativepess  would  shorten 
the  way  across  the  hills,  from  Beaumont  to 
the  Gale,  I  followed  m^  little  guide,  who  eas- 
ily kept  the  lead,  sometimes  talking  to  Reel,  a 
good-humored  collie,  that  frisked  before  him^ 
in  a  number  of  antic  gestures,  and  occasion- 
ally breaking  out  with  a  verse  of  some  such 
ancient  Border  ditty. as  the  following:^ 

0,  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  maiden  fidr, 

0,  buak  ye,  sister  mine, 
Wi*  silk  lace  up  your  middle  spare, 

Put  on  the  satin  fine  : 
Pat  rings  upon  your  lily  hand, 

And  jewels  on  your  hede. 
And  see,  fair  U^,  your  kirtles  stand 

Theirsers  wi*  goud  sae  rede. 

And  then  making  the  hills  ring  again  with 

The  lasses  o*  Coquet  puts  a'  in  their  pockets, 
WeMl  a*  to  Coquet  and  woo. 

With  these,  and  telline  some  of  tbe  feats  of 
his  fitvorite  Reel,  who  he  declared  to  be  as. 
guid  in  the  fork  o*  shed  as  a  man  onie  day, 
brought  us  ck)6e  upon  Seefew,  ere  we  were 
aware  of  it  When,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself  he  turned  round  saying,  "  I  had 
forgotten  a^theeither,  that  I  maun  gang  ower 
the  hill  the  nkht  yet" 

*'  We^re  gaun  to  wash  the  sheep  at  the  Cock- 
lawfoot,  the  mom,  and  I  hae  to  get  auld 
Launsie  o'  Hetherhope  word.  It's  out  o* 
your  way  a  wee  bit,  to  be  sure,  but  yell  have 
sic  a  nice  walk  doun  the  bum-side  a^  the  way» 
and  when  ye  get  past  Ettlescleuch,  (seeing 
that  I  had  a  nshing-rod  in  my  hands,)  ye 
might  try  a  white  flee.  It'll  just  be  the  verra 
time,  and  there's  nane  but  big  anes  rises  then, 
ye  ken." 
•    Tbe  good-natured,  wheedling  way  this 
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nid,  easily  persuaded  me  to  &I(  in  wiA  his 
plan,  and  we  were  soon  looking  down  on  the 
Bbeiling  of  old  Launcelot  Lee,  the  shepherd  of 
Hetherhope. 

It  was  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  high 
green  hills  on  which  we  stood,  by  the 
shoulder  of  another  that  rose  close  behmd  it, 
Mid  such,  was  the  undisturbed  repose  of  the 
hour  and  the  spot,  that  but  ftxr  two  or  three 
oows  lying  near  the  door,  and  the  smoke  tb«t 
curled  lasily  from  the  chimney,  it  might  easily 
hsve  been  taken  by  an  imagioatiye  mind,  for 
the  shrine  of  the  Genius  of  the  liountain 
SoUtude. 

'« It's  a  stey  brae  this,"  said  little  Slshie 
Hymers,  (for  by  this  time  I  had  learnt  his 
name,)  '*  Launsie  maun  hae  something  to  do 
to  wiQ  to  the  tap  o*t  twice  a  day,  I  tWk.  I 
wonder  if  he's  in  yet,  ot  no.  Be*8  often  uaoo 
late ;  but  it*s  nae  matter,  yonder's  Mabel  milk* 
iag  the  kye,  and  it's  worth  while  gangin*  a 
mire  or  twa  out  o'  anes  way  onie  day,  wiere  it 
but  to  look  on  her.  Ave,  Bess  Preston, 
bonnie  though  she  be,  ana  rightly  ca'd  the 
Fbwer  o*  &aiunont^  is  no  fit  to  baud  the 
caadle  to  her  I  There's  Selby  o'  Philoger, 
Harry  o'  the  Woodside,  and  young  Preston, 
the  Pothers^  son  o'  Mow-haogh,  fit  to  pu'  ane 
aiiither's  lugs  out  about  her;  but  she^s  baith 
ewer  guSd  and  ower  bonaie  for  onie  o'  them, 
and  what's  for  better,  has  sense  eaeaeh  to  lei 
them  ken  sae.** 

I  had  been  prepared,  from  the  impassiened 
manner  in  which  little  Elshie,  in  the  fullness 
of  his  heart  had  spoken,  of  the  fair  Mabel  as 
we  descended  the  mH,  to  meet  with  something 
more  than  a  pretty  foce ;  but  the  vision  of 
female  lovelinMs  that  new  stood  beliove  me  is 
as  indescribable  as  the  feeliog  then  waa  over- 
powerinc. 

The  sleeves  of  her  sparV  short  gown  were 
turned  up  above  the  elbow,  and  shewed  an 
am  that  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 
chisel  of  an  artist  Her  clustering,  hair,  like 
the  wing  of  the  raven,  was  gathered  up  in 
ringlets  fit>m  her  brow,  and  neightened,  by 
oonceaBng,  the  hue  of  a  cheek  alMdy  too  foir, 
whilst  ber  unaifocted  sunplicity  added  grace 
to  a  form  whose  symmetry  I  have  never  yet 
■sen  marrowed. 

This  was  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  time 
has  made  sad  work  wiUi  me  since  then,  but 
Mabel  Lee  stands   as  fair  before  me  now, 
as  that  evening  when  she  placed  the  porringer 
of  rich  milk  and  barW-cake  on  the  table  for 
me  in  the  Mountain  Shelling. 
1>p  IB  yonder  muirlandB  bare, 
'  Where  morning  mms  wP  mists  forgather. 
Where  breckena  bield  the  hirsels  lair, 

And  scaur  and  cr^g  are  fringed  wi'  heather. 
fiUe  lawn  and  coxie  'neath  the  height, 

Just  whanr  the  bme  the  path  Is  speOkit, 
Amang  the  hills,  for  oat  o'  sight, 

There  sweetly  stands  the  Mountain  SheOlng. 


Its  wee  kail-yard,  wi'  bourtree  brav. 

Its  humble  roof  wP  heather  hsppit, 
And  bank  and  brae  around  are  a' 

Wi'  milk-white  gowans  thickly  drappit 
A  birk  tree  grows  beside  the  well. 

And  dose  the  bumie  by  is  stealing; 
The  muiroock  feariess  leayes  the  foll^ 

And  oow'M  about  the  Moantain  SheiUBg. 

Nae  eaaldrifo  waildly  pride  is  there, 

Nae  upstart  awkward  Idntra  breedbg, 
But  a's  content  wi'  hamely  fore, 

And  braw  forby  in  hameapon  deeding. 
There  friendlesB  want  forgets  a  while 

A  heartless  warld'a  unkindly  dealing ; 
Thtaws  by  his  rags,  and  learns  to  siaile 

Amang  them  hi  the  Moanu&n  BbefUng. 

But  ah !  its  no*  the  welcome  warm 

That's- met  wi'  tbere-Hoor  flocks  a  feeding 
8ae  peaoefo'  round — thraws  the  charm, 

The  warlock  charm  about  the  steading : 
It's  no'  the  brae  nor  birken  free, 

Kor  yet  the  bunrfe  by  a-stealing. 
But  bonnie,  modest,  Mabel  Lee, 

That  wons  within  the  Mountain  Shelling. 

Her  wee  bit  waist,  a  matchless  span. 

Her  tempting  Dps,  than  rabies  rarer, 
Her  cheek  Ae  rose-bud  newly  blawn. 

And  foncy  never  formed  a  fairer. 
Her  step  sae  light,  her  e'en  sae  bright. 

Her  witching  smile  sae  fii'  o'  feeling, 
LoTe  in  her  bosom  out  o'  sighA, 

There  nestles  in  the  Mowitaln  SheQbig^ 

I  may  be  doomed  beneath  the  line 

To  toil  afor,  or  wander  wearie 
Where  siauner  aaoa  batsddcm  ahini^ 

And  no*  a  IHeadly  heart  to  cheer  me ; 
And  foithless  fortune  sair  may  storm ; 

But  till  my  heart's  bereft  o'  feelin|^ 
YU  ne'er  forget  the  angel  form, 

I  n(et  wtkhkk  the  Mountam  Shelling. 


The  following  was  sent  with  asubacription,i]id 
gratitade  prevents  our  selfishly  keeping,  not  only 
ihe  money,  bat  the  verses  to  ourselves : — 

**DiAa8tt, 
The  n^ioney  I  send  for  a  paper  ef  news. 
Is  a  thing  we  cnnt  get  the  moment  we  ehoote, 
Therefore,  yoa  Biay  think  I  m  pretty  elev^i^ 
And  though  it  befatte,  btHtr  iBter  M«»  nmcr! 
From  your  meet  obedient, 
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iftcamontsx  fob  ths  mbbiuuk  or 

IT  woiun  KA>,  Amamrwmit,  Wmwo. 


of  iBirnriig  »  e«rUia  fpMa  rtcitdrei 
iaacilM  oonTBCdtBce,  prwe&U  the  BabiMit  to  oar 
nJB^  gnatij  4itMt«d  of  th«  comiriMitr  wbfa 
■hidi  our  pMoaiaciMd  Idau  «fitjlakiiil  propor- 
tion ir«  apt  to  iDven  Ik  WlMt  U  ewUwl  it^le  I* 
nndf  lh«  p«caU>r  nuBDer  In  which  tiia 
*f  certain  eonntriea  ■dortied  that  fonn  of  bulldiag 
■bich  (faw  hiblta,  and  the  circunutaocei  of  th« 
iocalil;  rsadered  moet  convenient. 

In  the  design  ofa  liuildiog  the  conreDient  kr- 
nngcment  of  the  internal  apace  onght  lliraja  to 
le  the  objaet  of  primary  importajice.  A  well 
Odercd  Interior  wIH  general];  present  aome  fea- 
tire  to  giTS  arcUtectural  eipreanon  to  the 
•iterior  vithonC  the  aid  of  merstridona  ornament 
1  Ugh-ptlched  roof,  br  example,  which  tn  tbia 
cEnute  U  necewiu7  tor  the  pnrpoM  of  throwing 
off  (he  mow  and  to  daSect  the  nje  of  tlic  inm- 
Mrnn,b«nat4Mtd  plMofU  bMuIr  «oa  H* 
IwUhn  of  «iidiiia.  XhtoiaauiqiUied  iniMM 
•fiha  batter  ciMi  of  (kMdiuIogtuti,il>«ri>B]de 
knatrefwUoh  Isfiivlr  aaelledbrMMMaiMof 
pMtar  ppitMwIon.  In  the  umMed  Manph 
■aleoted  from  •  t»j  conmon  <^m,  Ae  oaMiM  la 
nfrediiB^j  Taiied  bj  tba-leulag  rMf  m*Mi>g 
Uiilowpartor  tb«  building,  the  benir  of  whMi 
ii  gfeUlj  sihuiiad  In  ma'i  eMlmUloa  b^  1b« 
fawwladgi  of  ilM  bclag  ftunidad  anptfodiiM  of 
mtj,    OBei>DaMMagUiK«lb««Utath«aa- 


tinl  iheD  of  a  eerUin  definite  amoont  of  •ceom 
BodttiDn,  to  trtilch  a  more  adyanced  Mags  of 
kidopment  might  jlrababl;  tAS  same  degrw 
tKhltectonl  dtAbeUahment.  'Tba  prt^MjUng  enda 
tf  the  kigi,  at  flia  au^e«  of  (he  ^tractore,  prentit 
ttgltimate  OtjecIS  for  eirthig  and  other  dtwon- 
tieu,  aafl  the  ends  Of  tie  rtfbeta.  If  made  to  their 
Udlf  oat  ^^tlie  etrea,  would  enbance  the  eflbct 
The  prdgeettDg  tnOa  of  tho  beams  mpportlng  the 
tplMr  deck  of  the  Cbbiete  JmA,  tately  «cUlblt»a 
In  iHAiq,  were  Btrrett  to  r^ment  mototw^ 


Aa  tbere  appeM*,  hawever,  a  general  dtopoil- 
tkm  to  abModon  (fao  rimpla  log  hat  wlthoBt  tamiag 
he  eqiabaillea  to  aMoimt,  it  If  needlcn,  perfiapi, 
to  apeevkto  ot>  tli«  prMtieablH^  of  ka  Anther  de*e- 
lupeiwuL  niK|neMfanabl7,  bowerer,  the  Inert 
aw^teetwe  hae  qirnag  from  a«  imall  begtonfnga 
aa  the  ndeM  OaoatSan  ■baalr.  The  ori^wl  typo 
of Ore«laB  ArobHeetwe  waa  the  wooAen  abed,  (bm 
WBataaBoo  tai  Janoarr  somber,)  STary  fhalore  (rf 
wbieb  b  raprodnced  In  a  highl;  enrtobed  form  (n 
Ae  nor*  mfttored  ipeeimona  of  the  ttyle. 

The  ca<rem8  la  which  the  early  InbabltaDta  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  (bond  shelter,  were  cou- 
Tertod  by  ilow  degrees,  Into  those  woRderfiittem> 
plea  which  they  cut  Into  the  fteeof  Cheniouiitiin, 
the  surpaedng  grandeur  of  which  fills  the  beholder 
Willi  admira^D  and  awe. 

Though  we  can  tcarcely  hope  to  see  a  disdnet 
ityte  of  pure  MMleetnre  formed  on  the  primitite 
hut,  aomething  may  be  dnne  lo  lead  the  taslo 
of  the  FrOTlnce  into  a  direcUon  which  may  tend 
to  giTO  a  local  character  lo  our  Canadian  edlflcoL 
At  present.  It  is  true,  there  seems  to  be  no  prefer' 
tbr  any  specific  st;le,  bat  a  disposition,  more 
generooB,  perhaps,  than  wbo,  to  give  erery  known 
eoncelTable  class  ofbuilding  a  trial  llreqatrea 
great  knowledge  of  architecture  to  percelva 
thatthe  kind  of  Btmctures  adapted  to  the  babtti 
I  climate  of  the  Chinese,  would  be  oat  of  pito* 
a  Canadian  clearing ;  or  the  Parthenon  of 
Athena,  with  its  dead  wall,  lis  combroos  columot 
of  prescribed  proportloDS,  and  its  narrow  daik 
Interior,  would  be  ill  sutt«d  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Christian  cfaorch  or  any  public  buBding  requiring 
light  and  Internal  conTenience.  To  conatruot 
wbdows  in  a  Qreclan  temple  Is  virtually  to  destroy 
M  beauty.  Tfae  priests,  who  alone  were  penatt- 
enter  tha  uairow  cell  within  the  eltemkl 
ootenaSe,  re<|a!rsd  no  oHiar  l^bttb^  waaaflordad 
by  the  fliM  of  the  SMeriOee  and  dta  wanty  r«7t  tf 
■Bnehtne  wUeb  fikenid  Areugh  the  eDutl  apertMi 
In  ete  TOoC  Eqaelty  ineoograoas  would  H  b«  to 
snfrotttid  •HI'  ilfan  oMHan  dweKnga  wkh  weriM 
xlt*  aeAtuiTeor  niBlary  ebireoter,  auCb  as  baWo- 
rarataoBtbeTOob,  which  not  only  wonld  appose 
ao  effectual  redstaoee  to  a  waritke  emny,  bM 
csuse  en  fnconTCnlentlodgemBnt  ef  snow.  The 
perpoMton  of  each  enomiHee  never  Adeh  tf  4m 
piartlod  iabatndidee  of  tbelr  creeliiMis,  bM  afe 
carri  ed  away  wttb  dn  dreamy  netiao -that  tbof  SM 
legMmatelyttBowtegmttUi,  or  (bat  pettiMlv 
style. 

mmty  and  reaSty  are  tfte  fbndemeDtal  pitrnd. 
■fim  cT^iiCfaftecbire,  and  eonathute  the  OBly  k«e 
ctaadart  of  taste.    HeM  teoy  end  the  oheaMa  ' 
t4ti«Ftap«pit  vAc^-o' eneeesBi  SOM^ 
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luiTe  been  too  long  the  bttod  guides  of  modern 
•dificiariea.  To  wbai  depths  of  eztravftganee 
would  not  fancy  lead  if  unchecked  by  Bome  sober 
principles  of  uttiity  ?  What  real  beauty  can  there 
be  in  exhibiting  a  relic  of  ancient  Art  useless  snd 
unreal  in  its  application  f  The  Architecture  of 
Greece  is  unquestionably  beautiful  as  fitted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  adapted,  but  it  cannot 
be  cited  as  a  univetMl  model.  What  use  have 
we  for  huge  columns^  unless  we  haye  a  corres- 
pondiog  weight  to  uphold  f  We  have  not  the 
ponderous  stone  roo&  which  those  columns  were 
intended  to  support.  Ordinary  wails  are  sufficient 
to  sustain  our  light  covering  of  tin  or  shingle.  The 
rearing  of  a  pillar,  therefore,  proportioned  after 
the  enormous  colunms  of  the  Parthenon  but  con- 
structed of  jointed  deal,  to  support  a  flimsy  casing 
of  wood  is  an  unworthy  sham,  and  bootless  as  un- 
worthy, seeing  that  almost  invariably  it  reveals  its 
own  hoUowness. 

There  are  many  who  assert  t^iat  the  several 
denominations  of  Columns,  known  as  the  Five 
Orders,  are  intrinsically  beautiful  apart  from  any 
assodation  with  the  structures  to  which  they 
belong.  The  fiJlacy  of  this  is  transparent.  The 
tall  masts  of  a  stately  ship,  or  a  tapering  maypole, 
are  both  graceful  objects,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  them  possessed  of  intrinsic  beauty.  Rig 
the  masts  of  the  ship  on  the  deck  of  a  scow,  and 
erect  the  maypole  in  a  Quaker's  kitchen  garden, 
and  by  change  of  association  the  objects  become 
ludicrously  offensive.  On  the  same  principle  if 
the  slender  column  of  the  Corinthian  Order  was 
made  to  support  the  ponderous  superstructure 
assigned  to  its  more  athletic  relative,  the  Doric, 
any  ordinary  observer  might  discern  an  apparent 
want  of  stability,  which  destroying  congmity, 
would  at  the  same  time  prove  &tal  to  beauty. 

Nothing  offends  the  eye  more  than  the  seem- 
ing insecurity  given  to  a  building,  by  concealing 
Us  actual  support  The  fashionable  shop  front, 
with  its  wall  of  glass,  supporting  in  appearance 
•everal  stories  of  substantial  masonry,  creates  in 
the  mind  a  tremulous  feeling  of  anxiety,  which 
the  known  Uuci  of  the  secret  agency  of  some  wirey 
pfllar  can  scarcely  dispel 

There  is  a  positive  disregard  of  modesty  in  the 
•hop-firont  principle  of  crowding  all  the  ornament 
to  one  point  of  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  eye.  A  fbi^  front,  which  exhibits  a 
daxsling  display  of  enrichment,  perhaps  genuine 
■oulptures,  loses  much  of  its  grandeur,  when,  on 
tnnaing  the  comer,  it  is  discovered  to  be  but  a 
thin  veneering  of  architecture  tacked  on  to  an^ 
wnightly  brick  block.  Any  expectations  of  inter- 
m1  gpngideur  would  bo  miserably  blighted  by  a 


peep  within  the  walls  of  such  a  building.  It  iava- 
riably  happens  that  ihefnmt  absorbs  theaiirpliii 
fhnds,  and  leaves  the  mterior  bleak  and  We. 
The  poor  showman  who  paints  his  giants,  to  out- 
ward view,  twice  their  natural  sise,  hasapalpiUe 
object  in  his  innocent  fraud.  He  who  engge* 
rates  his  homestead  to  the  public  eye,  and  fiibig 
at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  its  barrennen,  is 
guilty  of  deceit,  without  the  paUiatkm  of  tempti- 
tion. 

The  ancient  people,  whose  architecture  we 
draw  upon  for  our  modem  fronts,  thought  of 
adorning  their  **  marble  halls  **  before  their  "  outer 
courts.**  The  external  aspect  of  thdr  edifices 
was  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  within.  The  term  fr<mt  bad  m 
place  in  their  vocabulary.  Every  fiice  of  their 
buildings  was  entitled  to  that  appellation,  in  the 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  To  assume, 
therefore,  the  finery  of  such  structures,  without 
the  reality,  is  like  decking  the  jackdaw  in  the 
plumage  of  the  peacock. 

The  Old  Engfish  style  of  building  is  admirddy 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Canada.  Its  high 
pitched  roof,  and  weathered  prt^tions  are  juit 
what  are  needed  for  proteotioii  against  the  anew 
and  rain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recognizs  an 
Old  English  character  in  the  so-called  Gothic, 
Elixabethan,  or  Tudor  labrica,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Province.  Instead  of  chastening  the  mortiid 
taste  for  gewgaw  finery  which  the  severity  of  tlie 
style,  property  understood,  might  have  done,  it 
seems  to  have  presented  a  wider  stage  for  the  riot 
of  fancy.  We  find  huge  piles  of  stone  poised  on 
slender  gables,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
clothes  to  dry.  Pinnades  of  tiny  dimensions  oc- 
cupy every  available  place  of  the  yVonf— 4n  poo- 
tions,  moreover,  where  an  avalanche  of  snow  from 
the  rooft  must  peril  their  existence.  Tr^ibi 
quatrefoils,  dnquefoBs,  and  every  other  foil  which 
the  popular  illustrations  of  ancient  or  modem 
Ck>thio  supply,  unite  with  the  symbolic  trq>let 
window  of  the  altar,  in  admitting  Hght  to  the 
kitchei)  and  pantries  within. 

The  extrinsic  decoration  of  an  edifice  reqnirei 
considerable  judgment  and  skill,  and  should  not 
be  attempted  with  slender  fonds.  When  the 
means  are  ample,  those  parts  only  of  the  erectioa 
should  be  selected  for  this  porpose  that  diapby 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  constraction,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  to  direct  attention.  Ornament  should 
never  be  pinned  on  to  a  building.  Every  speeifll 
of  decoration  should  form  an  essential  element  hi 
the  composition  of  the  &bric  Sham  and  trick 
of  eyeij  description  ahould  be  ftToided.  boh 
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Mmber  of  Ihi  building  ought  to  «xhlUI  ■  immd 
itr  it>  torn  ud  uh. 

Tbe  dunctor  oT  CuuuUan  «rchil«oture  ta  o«- 
towblf  wooden.  Faw  itnogen  expect  to  Sod 
luraitoDe  baUdingt.  ThoM  wboouj  lu*e  formed 
llmir  ideal  irf  timber  booses  from  the  fine  iped- 
mea*  BXistiaf  in  «  few  of  the  «Dclent  toitD*  of 
btghod  ind  the  north  of  Enrope,  miut  be  dii- 
•ppoiDlcd  with  ibe  npresenta^Tes  of  the  cUn 
in  Uiil  pioThice.  The  frame  bouse,  is  com* 
EM»lj  constructed  b  this  conntrj,  ii  en  ol^ect 
of  U  liUJe  beantj  tn  trtuan  ordinu7  peeking- 
OK.  The  eontianoui  lines  of  ve&Ifaer-boairding 
ire  fitigaingly  ofTenuTe  to  the  eje,  and  give  the 
bnildiiig  ■  slim  itraw-plut  look,  BuggesliTe  of 
premihiTe  dIhqndsUoii.  Tbeni  are  man  j  Inttsnce^ 
bawerer,  where  tome  d  egree  of  atten  tion  Is  directed 
Id  lb«  eltemal  decoration  of  these  buildings. 
luuitj  portiea*  of  deal  encnutad  in  sand  to  imi' 
tile  none,  and  rimltar  deceptions  effeeted  with 
muiderable  skill,  appear  with  DDhlDlhing  eSVon- 
terj  beside  the  genuine  Teraodah  of  emerald 
liwn.  On  such  &t>iics  tbe  whole  talent  of  the 
IniMer  ippeara  to  expend  itself  in  the  hopelen 
attempt  to  reooncQe  the  antagonistic  elemenu  of 
■cod  and  stone.  This  is  often  curled  to  the  ri- 
fficolong  extent  of  placing  carred  pinnacles  of 
rial  Mdm  mi  tAt  iMnmtt*  of  moden  gaUu.  The 
prisdples  whldi  TOgaltte  the  application  of  tboee 
miterials  sre  widely  different.  Timber  being  a  more 
pluijc  mateiial  tbin  elone,  may  be  need  in  •  vari- 
K;  of  war*,  bnt  the  htler  on^t  always  to  be  em- 
piojed  as  it  la  fbnnd  la  Its  nitaral  state,  whleh  is 
Kcneralljinboriioiitalstnta.  TheheightoTablock 
if  Mone  ihould  neTsr  exceed  Its  breadth.  To  set 
op  Kona  posts  after  the  manner  of  wood,  or  to 
■qnue  wooden  blocks  like  stone,  U  (^poaed  to 
(lie  nstare  of  each,  and,  therefore,  in  direct  Ti<da- 
UoD  of  the  principlee  of  art  which  is  founded  in 

The  lng«ni^  expeoded  on  many  of  thew 
tnlWogs,  if  guided  bj  a  pore  tsste  woold  com- 
pletely rerolntiooiM  the  diaiacter  of  the  wooden 
■ractnrei  of  the  FrOTinc*.  Uotbrtnnatel]'  bow- 
ers, the  ftsma  honsa  exists  oolj  in  Canada  as  a 
b*adtiotiM7  *t*P  '■^1°  the  ^ple  log  hat  to  the 
■ore  pcaten£og  brtck  or  stone  edifice.  Stm  its 
losponrj  ezisteDoe  t^ght  be  rendered  more 
•GTMable  b;  a  iHgfat  mesnre  of  attiade  AiO. 
If  the  framing,  Initead  of  l>^g  concealed,  was 
Mde  to  tppfr  boUl;  to  tIbw,  the  panalliiig 
•empoMd  «f  WMther  botfding  ariMiged  in  tmI- 
MsposUoo^  AagonMlj,  vernoallj,  or  boiison- 
IsOt,  w  area  «f|)^  Mid  pUeler,  and  decorated 
■>  a  a^la  eoi^nisl  to  the  natnre  of  the  C(     ' 
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A  LADY  TO  HER  PATIENT. 


harp,  th«  duke  of Newculle  played  the  firtt  Ttolin, 
the  duke  of  Deyonsbire  the  tenor,  aod  the  fi»cetioue 
Philip  Dormer  (somewhat  celebrated  in  his  day) 
^iseoarsed  on  die  flute.  The  story  proceeds  as 
fallows : — It  so  happened  that  the  king  had  bis 
own  Botions  «f  time  and  time,  and  as  his  majesty 
performed  for  his  own  amusement  only,  and 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  gaining  some  instruction, 
«e  never  scrupled  to  go  over  a  passage  two  or 
4bree  tfanes,  or  to  take  any  liberties,  or  to  make 
any  blundert  that  -seemed  goad  to  him,  whhout 
consulting,  or  in  any  way  warning,  the  rest  of  the 
oreliestra;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  every 
tterober  of  it,  while  giving  his  eyes  to  his  own 
Kwsie  to  give  his  ears  to  the  king^s,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  follow  the  direction  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  royal  performer.  On  the  present  oc- 
tcasion  it  became  evident,  however,  that  the  con- 
certo was  going  wrong,  but  the  oMWt  acute  of  these 
•elect  amateurs  could  not  imasine  where  they 
were  in  error.  The  royal  bass-viol  was  proceed- 
ing on  its  course  as  sedately  as  the  march  of  an 
elephant;  the  violin  looked  in  f«tn  backwards 
and  fonranls  for  several  bars  to  see  where  he 
could  glide  In,  but  could  discover  nothinz  resem- 
bling what  he  had  heard;  the  tenor,  knowing 
there  was  a  difficult  passage  just  passed  over,  ana 
being  well  aware  of  the  royal  practice  with  regard 
to  such,  boldly  went  baek  and  repeated  it ;  the 
barprichord,  believing  the  tioae  had  been  altered 
from  &8t  to  dow,  slackened  its  pace;  and  the 
flute,  entertaining  a  different  opinion,  went  away 
at  double  speed.  Such  a  strange  medley  was 
Acver  heard  before ;  nevertheless,  the  khig  was 
4Men  leaning  forward  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
music,  working  away  with  the  royal  eU)ow,  evi- 
dently too  abaorbed  in  his  own  performance  to 
Iteed  the  confosion  that  distracted  the  audience, 
and  made  the  other  musiciant  feel  extremely  un- 
comfortable. It  was  not  etiquette  to  notice  the 
king^s  mistakes,  or  the  youthful  maids  of  honor 
would  have  laughed  outrifl;fat.  The  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, a  studious  courtier,  Knew  not  what  to  do ;  be 
pitted  a  fow  Botes  here  and  there,  whispered  to 
tbe  duke  of  Devonshire,  nudged  Philip  Doimer, 
whose  blowinff  had  become  desperate ;  he  glanced 
at  the  Icok  of  the  princess  without  obtaining  any 
due  to  the  cause  of  the  inextricable  disorder,  but 
'•till  he  plied  on,  knowUig  that  matters  could  not 
.be  worse  than  they  were.  The  king,  at  last, 
brings  up  the  party  **all  etanding,**  as  the  sapors 
say,  by  finding  nimself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
'  at  the  end  ot  his  svmphony.  The  princess,  who 
.alone  dared  to  speak,  disoovered  that  the  king  had 
itHHied  ever  two  leeves  at  onee ;  the  aioiiarcb, 
with  Uie  utmost  composure,  turned  back  to  the 
,part  which  had  not  been  played,  jmd  without 
utterlnff  a  word  set  to  work,  rasping  away,  follow- 
ed by  the  other  musicians.  Who  were  «rall  up  at 
Hhe  finish,  and  were  la  Ct^  drsth  with  t<derabie 
exactitude. 


A  liABT  TO  BEB  PAtlXNT. 


eti !  ileep  on !  'foif^et'lky  pik 
Miyliandis  en  thy  <brow. 
My  spMt#B<tby  bMhk; 
^fyjliy  o» Ay^lnwt>  »o»  iiealt 


▲ad  from  my  fingers  flow 

The  powers  ot  life,  and  like  a  sign. 

Steal  thee  from  thine  hour  of  woe : 
And  brood  on  thee,  but  may  not  Mend 
With  thine. 

Sleep  on  I  sleep  on  I  I  lore  thee  not ; 

But  when  I  think  that  he 
Who  made  and  makes  my  lot 
As  full  of  flowers  as  thine  of  weeds, 

Might  have  been  lost  like  thee ; 
And  that  a  hand  which  was  not  mine, 

Kight  Aen  have  chased  hie  agony 
As  I  another*s— my  heart  Ueeda 
For  thine. 

Sleep,  slee^,  and  with  the. slumber  of 

The  dead  and  the  unborn : 
Forget  thy  life  and  woe ; 
Forget  that  thou  must  wake  fbr  ever ; 

Forget  the  worid*s  dnU  scorn ; 
Foiget  lost  health,  and  the  divine 

Feelings  that  die  in  youth^s  brief  mom ; 

And  forget  me,  for  I  can  never 

£e  tliine. 
■#■  »  >» 

{F^rom  Diogenea.) 

▲OOOITRT    OF  KXPKNSIS   INCURRBD    IN  TBI  DIPIA' 
MATIO  8XRTXCC  OF  TBI  UNITKD  STATXS. 

London,  Jan.  10,  IfiSS. 

£    9.  I 

Cab^ibe  from  the  American  Bmbaa^y 
to  Downing  Street|  to  call  on  Lord 

John  Russell 0    2   6 

Glass  of  ale  to  driver,  on  his  promiring 

to  drive  &st 0    0  f 

CUasB  and  sandwich,  for  self 0    0  4 

CJVete. — I  had  breakfasted  eariy, 
having  got  up  at  seven  to  pre- 
pare despatches.) 
Two  cigars  (Gubas)  for  self  and  Lord 
John,  while  talkmg  over  the  FSsbeiy 

Question 0    0  1 

Stood  bitter  ale  to  Lord  John,  not 

wishing  America  to  sppear  shabby  .004 

(Asked  Lord  John  to  dfamer  at  the 

Gafe  de  rBueope,  bdievmg  I 

could  thus  make  better  tcnna 

with  him.) 

Two  dbiners,  at  8b.  6d. 0    Y   0 

Two  bottles  of  sherry • Oil   0 

Sis  goes  «f  braady-aod-water,  at  Od. 

pergo • 0    t   0 

Gigars 0    t   0 

Waiter 0    0    1 

Treated  Lord  John  to  the  play  (half 

prioetobosei;  woaM  have  gone  tt 

pit,  buit  thought  it  advifeble  ;to 

maintain  the  d^nity  of  the  Union.  .060 

Sxpenses  various,  in  visiting  cyder- 

eeDen,  S>vaBs\iGeal-hole,  Itc t  II  4 

(i  csBBOt  ciwcthe  4elidla^  tida 
ltem,iu>t  bavin^  beien  veiy  exact 
in  ray  arithmetic  a^  t^  ttiird 
glass  of  whiskey.) 

6oia^ateriiexlnMmiBg 0   C  4 

Paid  a  PoHoerlfaillstFate 0    f  0 

OmnlbiiB kottie to bubaaiy 4)   0  • 

An  ujAj  •ctUeniaii  wU  oblSgci . 
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SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE  POWER  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Thi  influence  exercised  upon  each  other  by  Eng- 
iiod  and  the  United  States  is  abeady  Tery  great; 
tnd  as  the  growing  intercourse  between  the  two 
coaDtries  enlarges,  this  inflnence  will  proportion- 
ately extend.  Manners,  castoms,  legislation, 
policy,  and  Institutions  will  graduidly  assimilate 
nore  and  more.  The  theoretical  good  of  such 
usimnation  should  be,  that  our  age  and  matured 
caution  should  restrain  their  youth  and  too  hasty 
inexperience;  while  theh-  eager  energy  should 
posh  forward  our  occa^onaliy  lagging  progress. 

Bnt  there  is  a  danger,  as  things  are  now  turn- 
ing, that  the  sympathies  of  the  British  people  with 
their  transatlantic  connections  may  lead  them  to 
an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  Talue  of  American 
institutions,  and  thus  to  an  imitation  of  that  which 
IB  really  faulty.  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
therefore,  to  us,  that  our  people  generally  should 
be  familiar  with  the  true  nature,  and  secret  work- 
ing especially,  of  political  institutions  in  the  United 
Statei.  Such  knowledge  will  not  only  enable  us 
to  plant  our  feet  more  safely,  but,  we  are  satisfied, 
viU  make  us  all  desire  to  plant  them  warily,  in 
making  those  constitutional  approximations  which 
are  sure  to  come. 

Of  the  instiuitions  not  professedly  national  or 
political,  that  which  most  peculiariy  signalizes 
these  States  among  so-called  civilized  nations  is 
the  institution  of  slaTery,  and  of  a  legalized  in- 
ternal slave  trade.  The  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious character  and  influence  of  this  institution 
have  been  often  discussed,  and  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  British  public ;  but  its  influence  unon  the 
political  liberties  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  way  in  which  it  counterworks  their 
apparency  democratic  constitution,  are  neither 
generally  understood  nor  adequately  appreciated 
among  us.  In  drawing  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, therefore,  tO  this  subject,  as  briefly  as  the 
largeness  of  the  field  will  permit,  we  sliall  touch 
more  lightly  on  the  social  and  moral  evils  which 
ipring  &om  it,  and  more  at  length  upon  its  poli- 
tical bearings.  Indeed,  the  almost  universal  cir- 
culation of  the  admirable  work  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
8towe,  and  of  its  less  attractive  follower,  The 
WkUe  Slave,  renders  the  former  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  unnecessary ;  though  even  the  touching  pic- 
tures of  these  books  will  derive  new  weight  when 
corroborated  by  independent  testimony  from  a 
new  quarter. 

The  states  in  which  slavery  at  present  prevails 
are  fifteen  in  number,  and  occupy  the  southern 
and  south-western  part  of  the  Union.  With  the 
exception  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  they  are  all 
touth  of  the  parallel  of  86®  30*  K.,  and  skirt  the 
Aores  of  the  AUantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  or  (as 
IB  the  case  with  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee)  lie  along  the  great  rivers  which 
trayerse  the  wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
free  population  of  those  fifteen  states  is  BjSOSf'fSS, 
and  the  number  of  slaves  they  contain  8,175,788. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  home  of  slave 
labor  and  of  permanent  slavery  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, determined  and  limited  by  climatic,  physico- 
geographical,  a«ri  geological  conditions.  It  is 
•long  the  immediate /coast-Unei  of  th«  Atlantic 
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and  of  the  Mexican  Oul^  and  along  the  banks  and 
branches  of  the  great  Missisuppi,  that  slavery 
found  at  first,  and  still  finds,  its  most  congenial 
abode — we  had  almost  said  its  natural  dwelling- 
place.  A  fringe  of  rich  low  land,  varying  ia 
breadth,  sidrts  these  seas  and  rivers,  and  yield* 
the  rice  and  cotton  which  are  the  staples  of 
southern  culture.  Such  is  the  tract  of  country  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  produces  the 
famous  sea-island  cotton.  The  coast  from  the 
Santee  river  to  the  Savannah  in  the  former  state, 
and  southward  into  Georgia,  consists  of 

'*  A  series  of  islands — the  famous  sea-islands  of 
the  cotton  markets.  The  munland,  which  is  se- 
parated from  these  islands  by  innumerable  narrow 
and  winding  channels,  is  penetrated,  fbr  soma 
distance  inland,  by  a  vast  number  of  creeks  and 
inlets.  The  islands  present  a  bluflf  shore  and  a 
fine  beach  towards  the  ocean,  but  the  opposite 
sides  are  often  low  and  marshy.  They  were  ori- 
ginally covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  the 
hve  or  evergreen  oak,  one  of  the  finest  trees  any- 
where to  be  seen.  The  soil  is  light,  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  fertility  never  yet  attained  in  the  dead 
and  barren  sands  of  the  interior.  These  lands  are 
protected  by  embankments  from  the  tides  and 
floods,  and  the  fields  are  divided  and  drained  by 
frequent  dikes  and  ditches.  Such  of  them  as  can 
be  most  conveniently  irrigated  with  fresh  water 
are  cultivated  as  rice  fields ;  the  remainder  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  long  staple,  or 
sea-island  cotton — a  species  of  vegetable  wool, 
which  excels  every  other  in  the  length  of  its  fibre, 
and  almost  rivals  silk  in  strength  and  softness.*' — 
White  Slavey  p.  129. 

This  fringe  extends  inland  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  To  the  lower  lands  the  neeroes  repair  al 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  put  in,  tend, 
or  reap  the  sea-island  cotton  and  rice,  which  yield 
great  returns.  The  white  masters,  or  even  the 
overseers,  visit  them  as  rarely  as  possible,  the 
climate  in  the  hot  season  being  rife  with  fever, 
and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the  white  man. 

Within  this  fringe  of  rich  low  land,  to  which 
the  bUck  skin  is  only  better  suited  than  the  white, 
lies  a  belt  of  barren  sand,  generally  upfit  for  cul- 
tivation, and  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles  ia 
length,  girdles  in  the  flat  fertility  of  th»  Atlantio 
coast.  Extending  inland  to  a  distance  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  occupying 
in  South  Carolina,  for  example,  one-half  of  the 
surface  of  the  state,  this  region  forms,  as  mosi 
American  travellers  have  seen, 

'*  One  of  the  most  barren,  miserable,  uninviting 
countries  in  the  universe.  In  general,  the  soil  ia 
nothing  but  a  thirsty  sand,  covered  for  miles  and 
miles  with  forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  These 
tracts  are  called,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
the  country,  pine  barrem.  For  a  great  distance 
inland,  these  barrens  preserve  almost  a  perfecl 
level,  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  tall,  straight,  branchless  trunks  of  the 
scattered  pines,  rise  like  slender  columns,  and 
are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  gnarly  limbs,  and  long 
bristly  leaves,  through  which  the  breezes  murmur 
with  a  monotonous  sound,  much  like  that  of  fall- 
ing  waters,  or  waves  breaking  on  a  beach.    * 

*'  Throughout  this  extent  of  country  there  art 
only  some  aviaU  tracts,  prinoipally  along  tht 
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water-courseSf  which  the  coetly  and  thriftlefis 
eyBtem  of  slave  labor  has  foand  capable  of  im- 
proTement.  All  the  rest  atill  remains  a  primitiTe 
wilderness,  with  scarcely  anyihiag  to  interrupt  its 
desolate  and  dreary  monotony." 

Within  this  singularly  sandy  zone — ^between  it 
tcmd  the  fir^t  rise  towards  the  AUeghanies — runs 
another  belt  of  land,  upon  which,  far  as  the  eye 
can  carry,  only  natural  grasses  exist,  unless  where 
settlements  have  been  made,  and  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry haye  introduced  a  new  vegetation.  From 
the  endless  pine  forest  the  traveller  escapes  mto 
a  treeless  prairie,  distinguished  bv  a  soil  resting 
on  chalk,  or  chalky  marl,  and,  like  the  soils  of  our 
English  chalk  downs,  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
naturally  dry. 

Of  these  three  belts' or  zones,  the  low  alluvial 
flat  is  widest  in  the  southern  states,  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  pine  belt  probably  in 
Georgia,  and  the  chalk  marl  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi aud  Texas.  Colored  laborers  alone  can  cul- 
tivate the  richest  parts  of  the  first ;  the  second  is 
for  the  moi<t  part  in  a  state  of  nature ;  the  third 
produces  Georgian  wheat,  and  other  crops,  if  oc- 
casionally watered,  but  is  naturally  unfavorable 
to  slave  labor.  But  in  regions  where  slavery  pre- 
vails, and  field  labor  is  supposed  to  degrade  the 
white  man,  the  institution  of  slavery  spreads 
wherever  slave  labor  cqu  be  employed  without 
actual  loss ;  so  that  over  the  chalk  region  of  Ala- 
bama slave  plantations  are  spread,  and  there  is 
among  the  natural  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  a  circumstance  which  greatly  favors  the 
extension  of  a  wealthy  planting  proprietary.  The 
country,  as  we  have  said,  is  naturally  dry,  and,  as 
in  oar  own  chalk  districts,  water  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  shiking  through  the  chalk.  In  1849 
there  were  already  500  wells  in  that  state,  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  from  400  to  600  feet,  one  being  ge- 
nerally sunk  on  each  plantation.  Petty  farming, 
and  a  minute  division  of  the  land,  becomes,  under 
such  conditions,  in  a  new  country,  all  but  impos- 
sible. Uence  the  slave  culture  of  the  low  sea- 
board has  leaped  over  the  pine  barrens — narrow 
n  Alabama — and  settled  itself  where  free  labor  in 
another  century,  when  the  virgin  freshness  of  the 
soil  shall  have  gone,  will  alone  be  found  remune- 
rative. 

Leaving  now  the  seat  of  slavery  in  North  Ame- 
rica— its  physical  characteristics,  and  the  classes 
of  men  by  whom  it  is  occupied — we  turn  to  the 
institution  itself;  and  the  first  thing  in  regard  to 
it  that  strikes  every  one  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  inconsistency  of  its  existence  with 
the  early  history  of  the  commopwealth,  and  with 
their  famous  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  4th  of  July  1'766,  the  delegates  of  thir- 
teen British  colonies  in  North  America — the  im- 
mortal fifty-six — were  solemnly  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, John  Hancock,  president,  in  the  chair.  On 
the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one 
of  their  number,  seconded  by  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  this  assembly  declared  the  said 
thirteen  colonies  to  be  thenceforward  free^  tove- 
reigny  and  independent  states — that  the  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain  was  for  ever  cut 
•sunder,  and  that  they  relied  for  snccess  on  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  vUh  a  etrong  eonfidenee 
in  ike  overruling  Providence  of  God  Every 
year     since  that  famous  DecUnttion,   tlie  4tlL 


of  July  has  been  held  in  all  coii.cia  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  national  holiday.  Amid 
universal  rejoicings,  ilio  young  are  publicly  cate- 
chised on  the  events  of  17 '7 6,  while  the  grown-up 
are  harangued  in  set  speeches  in  praise  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  in  natural  commendation  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution^  and  in  equally  natural  exag- 
geration of  the  tyranny  of  Gieat  Britain,  and  her 
insufferable  oppression.  In  the  preparation  of 
such  addresses,  the  genius  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  country  has  exercised  itself;  and  it  Is  only 
just  to  say,  that  among  them  are  to  be  found  many 
bursts  of  brilliant  and  stirring  eloquence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  drawn  up  by 
Jefferson  commenced  with  these  memorable  words 
— ^*  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.**  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration, 
the  thirteen  confederated  states  contained  a  free 
population  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  a 
slave  population  of  about  half  a  million.  And  at 
the  very  moment  when  Jefferson  penned  and  Con- 
gress issued  to  the  world,  the  above  sentence,  as 
an  excuse  for  breaking  their  allegiance,  they  were 
taking  measures  to  rivet  immovably  the  chains  of 
slavery  on  half  a  million  of  their  own  countrymen, 
whom  darker  skins  and  thicker  lips  rendered  un- 
worthy of  the  liberty  which  was  the  inalienable 
birthright  of  the  white  race  I  Of  what  a  bundle 
of  inconsistencies  are  we  made  up! 

The  two  pictures,  the  ancient  and  the  modem, 
how  strangely,  do  they  contrast  with  each  other ! 
In  1776,the  Parliament  of  Great  Britam  attempted 
to  impose  a  small  tax  on  the  tea  consumed  by  two 
ai\d  a  half  millions  of  people,  living  upon  a  terri- 
tory which  Great  Britain  had  settled,  fostered,  and 
protected  for  centuries  from  native  and  foreign 
enemies.  No  one  will  deny  that  to  this  people 
the  mother  country  had,  during  tliis  long  period, 
done  many  friendly  and  good  ofiices;  yet,  for 
attempting  to  lay  upon  them  a  small  fraction  of 
the  pecuniary  burdens  which  overloaded  the  home 
population,  they  went  to  war  with  her  under  a 
firm  belief— which  they  still  entertain,  and  incul- 
cate upon  their  children — ^that  the  stmggle  was  a 
just  and  holy  one. 

We  recollect  once  having  been  conducted,  by 
a  learned  New  England  professor,  well  known  in 
Europe,  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery 
of  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  when,  with  that 
delicate  taste  and  tact  which  other  English  tra- 
vcllers  have  admired  in  their  Yankee  cousins,  he 
drew  my  special  attention  to  such  of  the  historical 
pictures  as  represented  events  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  which  were  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
the  British  arms.  **  Ay,  sir,**  he  then  added,  'uk 
concluding  his  description,  *^  If  ever  there  was  a 
holy  war,  it  was  that  one  I** 

We  did  not  then,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  oorpnr- 
pofle  now,  to  dispute  an  opinion  based  upon  our 
own  constitutional  axiom,  that  no  one  should  be 
taxed  without  bis  own  consent,  actual  oi  implied, 
and  which  many  English-bora  still  strenoously 
hold.  But  we  eA  our  readers  to  look  at  another 
picture,  and  to  judge  it  with  equal  calmness  tnd 
candor. 

In  1852,  the  daeoendents  of  t)M  two  and  a  half 
milUwDB  who  reYolted  ia  Wl^  hold  in  bondsg* 
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three  and  one^third  millions  of  natiire-bom  Ameri- 
Cjifls,  and  retain,  in  a  state  of  hamiliating  social 
and  political  inferiority,  neariy  half  a  million  more 
of  free  colored  men.  To  these  three  and  five^sixth 
milHoas,  to  whom  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
bippiness  ought  to  bo  an  inalienable  birthright, 
the  Uniied  StaUes,  as  a  oommunitj,  have  never 
performed  a  tithe  of  the  good  offices  which  their 
ova  forefathers  had  received  from  Great  Britain 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  not 
oulj  has  liberty  been  withheld  from  them — the 
pursuit  of  earthly  happiness  in  their  own  way  for* 
bidden^even  the  road  to  heaven  all  but  closed 
against  them — but  it  has  been  declared  felony  in 
auy  citisen  of  the  United  States  to  help  on  his 
way  an  unhappy  *^  fugitive  from  labor,"  who  may 
be  risking  a  hazardous  flight  to  aland  of  freedom. 
If  the  war  were  holy  which  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  waged  in  1776,  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
a  slight  tax  witliout  their  own  consent,  can  it  be 
either  an  "  imnatural  rebellion  against  just  rights," 
or  an  interference  with  a  **  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,"  when,  in  1852,  neariy  four  mUHons 
of  men  in  the  same  land  eonnUt  about  raising  them- 
selves  above  the  brute  beasts  ?  The  American- 
bom  was  branded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who, 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  two  and  a  half  millions  in  their  battle  for 
independence ;  and,  strange  inconsistency  1  he  is 
equally  a  traitor  in  1852,  who  does  sympathise 
with  the  four  millions  in  their  merely  monU  and 
intellectual  struggles  for  individual  freedom.  And 
while  France  was  lauded  as  the  noblest  of  friends, 
&ad  worthy  of  eternal  gratitude,  when,  to  serve 
her  own  ends,  she  sent  armed  men  across  the 
Atlantic  to  aid  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  all 
Earope  is  now  proclaimed  the  enemy  of  America, 
and  the  fomcnter  of  discord,  if  she  send  across 
the  same  ocean,  to  more  numerous  millions,  the 
merely  spiritu^  sympathy  of  hopes}ind  wishes  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  lot !  Look  at  this  pic- 
ture, candid  reader,  and  at  that,  and  say  if  man 
h  not  everywhere  and  at  all  times  equally  incon- 
sistent. Abstract  right  yield  to  circumstances 
equally  in  the  most  absolute  aristocracy  and  in  the 
so-called  freest  democracy.  **  Might  makes  right " 
was  pleaded  in  England  in  behalf  of  the  doings 
of  bloody  Mary — *^  Might  makes  right "  re-echoes, 
three  centuries  after,  nfom  the  democratic  halls  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  inconsis- 
tency, in  the  framers  of  the  constitution  ot  the 
United  States,  that,  though  so  many  persons  were 
at  the  moment  held  in  bondage,  the  word  slave  is 
not  once,  we  believe,  applied  to  them  in  that  most 
important  document.  They  attempted  by  this 
omission  to  disguise,  or,  as  it  were,  to  conceal 
from  themselves  and  the  world  the  existence  of  a 
sore,  which,  like  a  gnawing  cancer,  was  destined 
yet  to  eat  into  their  very  vitals.  And  not  only 
did  they  exclude  all  reference  to  slavery,  but  aU 
oooBtcnance  also  to  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man.  Thus,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
fte  first  Congress,  by  the  delegates  of  North  Ga- 
ndina  and  Virginia,  to  pass  an  enactment  that 
*'no  freeman  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
lihert^^  or  property,  but  by  the  Uiw  of  the  land," 
the  resolution  was  amended  into  "No  ^^ean 
ibsll  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  wiUi- 
MtdnepioceM  of  law."    And  again,  when  the 


continuance  of  the  slawe-trade  was  discussed  in 
the  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  1808 
the  trade  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  was 
added,  **  but  a  tax^r  duty  might  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  on 
each  person"  Thus,  with  the  word  slave,  it 
was  attempted  to  exclude  from  the  federal 
resolutions  all  allusion  to  the  idea  that,amid 
their  struggles  for  personal  liberty,  so  many 
of  the  Federation  were  acting  on  the  idea  that 
man  could  be  held  as  mere  property  by  his  fellow. 
But  retribution  in  various  forms  is  rapidly  over- 
taking even  the  nx>ble-hearted  and  the  generous 
among  this  growing  and  gallant  people.  *^  The 
fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge." 

I.  The  first,  and  what  may  ultimately  prove 
the  most  fiitaJ  form  of  retribution,  is  gradually  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  growing  numbers,  strength, 
and  intelligence  of  the  colored  races.  Already 
that  slavery,  which,  by  the  early  Confederation, 
was  so  carefully  covered  from  view,  has  so  forced 
itself  into  public  and  prominent  notice,  as  to  have 
become  the  great  American  question  of  the  time, 
controlling  cabinets,  influencing  diplomacy,  and 
determining  the  public  choice  for  all  the  great 
offices  of  state ;  and  this  because,  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks,  the  increase  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  States  has  been  constant,  steady,  and  tole- 
rably uniform.  It  has  not  kept  pace,  it  is  true, 
with  that  of  the  whites,  but  this  chiefly,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  immigration  of  white  men 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  from  Europe. 
Thus,  at  the  seven  decennial  periods  since  1790, 
when  the  first  census  was  made,  their  numbers 
and  rate  of  increase,  compared  with  that  of  the 
free  inhabitants,  has  been  as  follows : — 

FREE  POPULATION. 

I        Number.        |      Rate  of  Increase. 


1790 

8,924,544 

•  • 

1800 

6,806,941 

36  •!  per  cent. 

1810 

7,318,882 

86-1    „ 

1820 

9,643,211 

88-4    „ 

1830 

12,267,511 

88-4    „ 

1840 

17,068,688 

82-6    „ 

1850 

28,351,207 

86*8    „ 

SLAVS  POPULATION. 


I Number.       |      Rate  of  Increase. 


697,397 
892,406 
1,190,930 
1,586,127 
2,007,918 
2,486,138 
8,178,055 


27*8  per  cent 

83-4 

28-9 

30-7 

23-8 

29-4 


II 
II 


n 


Supposing  the  increase  to  proceed  in  the  same 
ratio  during  the  next  ten  years,  the  two  classes. 
will  number  respectively,  in  1860 — 

Free.  .    Slave. 

82,000,000  4,130,000 

In  the  same  year,  1860,  there  will  be  half  • 
million  of  fk-ee  colored  people ;  so  that,  in  th» 
midst  of  the  thirty-two  millions  of  free  white  men^ 
there  will  be  nearly  fire  mUliona  of  black  and  co- 
lored people,  partially  enlightened,  and  having: 
ihe  **beBtl>toodof  ihestaAit*'  flowing  in  their 
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▼eina — all  whose  intereBts,  hopes,  and  aspirations  I  whereof  the  party  shall  hare  been  dniy  convicted 
will  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  white  population,    to  have  been  personally  guUty.'    Bad  this  plan 


These  numbers,  it  is  true,  are  too  disproportioned 
to  cause  any  fear  of  dangerous  or  difficult  rebel- 
lions, were  it  not  that  the  slaves  are  massed  to- 
Sither  in  large  bodies  in  particular  states.  With 
6  most  favorable  form  of  distribution,  they  would 
be  a  source  of  internal  weakness— such  as  Poland 
Is  to  Russia,  Hungary  to  Austria — or,  as  some 
have  conmdered  'Ireland  to  be  to  Great  Britain, 
with  this  momentous  difference,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  slave. 

But  to  those  States  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  the 
colored  people  are  massed  together,  their  growing 
numbers  must  every  year  become  a  source  of 
greater  anxiety,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order  more  critical  and  difficult.  This  will  very 
elearly  appear,  if  we  compare  the  relative  free  and 
slave  populations  in  some  of  these  States  even  at 
the  present  time.  Thus  the  following  States  con- 
tain respectively : 


Free  Whites. 

Slaves. 

Looisiana,  .     . 

.     .  254,271 

880,807 

Mississippi, 

.     .  291,686 

800,419 

Alabama,    .     . 

.     .  416,215 

842,894 

Georgia,     .     . 

•     .  618,088 

862,966 

South  Carolina, 

.      .  2U,ni6 

884,925 

1,760,180  1,622,011 
With  a  slave  population  in  these  five  States,  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  the  free,  and  in  two  of  them, 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  actually  exceeding 
the  free  in  number,  can  we  wonder  that  anxiety 
should  prevail,  and  the  constant  fear  of  insurrec- 
tk>n ;  or  that  cruelty,  the  child  of  suspicion,  should 
'l>e  the  frequent  proouce  of  such  circumstances  f 
And  as  the  current  of  slave  migration  is  con- 
tinually tending  towards  the  same  states,  this  con- 
dition of  uneasiness,  uncertainty  and  alarm,  can 
only  augment  with  lapse  of  time.  Were  these 
states,  therefore,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  break  off 
from  the  Union,  and  to  become  independent,  the 
existence  of  internal  peace  would  become  emi- 
nenUy  doubtful  and  hazardons.  It  is  the  manifest 
interest,  therefore,  of  these  states  to  maintain  the 
Union  inviolate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  secession  which  some  of  them  may  make,  we 
cannot  believe  they  will  ever  seriously  think  of 
dcMng  more  than  make  demonstrations. 

In  considering  the  results,  immediate  and 
remote,  of  this  increase  and  massing  together  of 
the  slave  population,  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  two  circumstances,  in  which  we  seem  to  per- 
«eeive,  the  finger  of  Providence  manifestly  inter- 
fering to  maintain  for  the  present  and  extend  this 
melancholy  institution.  The  first  we  find  in  the 
oUowing  quotation :-~ 

**0n  the  very  day  of  the  cession  by  Virginia  of 
her  north-western  territory  to  the  Confederacy, 
Tiz.,  March  1st,  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  delegate 
•from  that  state,  reported  to  the  Congress  of  the 
the  Confederation  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
'  all  the  territory  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  the 
individual  states  to  the  United  States.'  It  pro- 
Tided  that  it  should  be  from  time  to  time  ^formed 
into  distinct  states,  and  that,  after  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  should  be  nHther  iUtv- 
«ry  nor  involimtary  servitude  in  any  o/  the  taid 
jrfaiet,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 


been  adopted,  it  would  have  stopped  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.    It  failed  by  one  of  those  eingtdar 
accidents  which  sometimes  give  a  direction  to 
events  for  generations  and  centuries.    Of  the 
twenty-three  delegates  present  and  voting,  sixteen 
were  in  favor  of  the  proviso,  and  seven  against 
it.    But  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  the 
vote  was  taken  by  states.    A  majority  of  the  thir- 
teen states  was  necessary  to  carry  a  measore,  and 
no  state  could  vote  unless  represented  by  two 
delegates.    Six  states  voted  for  the  proviso,  three 
against  it.     One  vote  more  was  wanted  to  carry 
it.    Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  represented. 
The  two  delegates  from  North  Carolina  nentral- 
ized  each  other's  TOte.    New  Jersey  had  bat  one 
delegate  present.    He  voted  for  the  plan,  but  his 
colleague,  who  would  have  voted  with  him,  and 
carried  it,  was  called  away  from  Congress  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  detained  a  day  or  two  after 
the  decision  of  the  question,  and  so  that  most 
salutary  measure  failed.    It  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Dane  of  Massachusetts  in  1787,  and  carried,  bat 
then  in  a  more  limited  form,  being  made  to  apply 
only  to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.^ — 
Five  Yean*  Progreee  of  the  Slave  Power^  p.  10. 

The  second  circumstance  in  wnich  we  recognise 
the  hand  of  Providence,  is  connected  with  this 
change  in  opinions  and  desires  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Before  any  serious  steps  were  taken 
to  abolish  slavery,  the  culture  of  cotton  was  intro- 
duced into  the  southern  States,  and  secured,  we 
may  say,  its  almost  indefinite  extension  aud  con- 
tinuance.    In  the  year  1789,  only  one  million 
pounds  of  cotton    were  grown  in   the  United 
States ;  now    the  produce    amounts    to    about 
1,500,000,000  of  pounds!    How  great  a  stimulos 
this  has  proved  to  the    employment  of  slave 
labor,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  to  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  slaves  themselves,  can  easily  be 
imagined.    The  influence  of  the  potatoe  on  the 
social,  moral,  and  industrial  character  of  the  Irish 
people  has  been  long  recognised  among  us.    But 
the  history  of  the  cotton-plant  shows  how  power- 
ful a  control  an  obscure  plant  may  exercise,  not 
only  over  the  social  character  of  a  people  but  over 
their  general  material  prosperity,  their  external 
political  power,  and  their  relations  with  the  world 
at  large.    The  cotton  shrub,  which  seventy  years 
ago  was  grown  only  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity, 
yields  now  to  the  United  States  to  amount  of 
exportable  produce  which,  in  the  year  ending 
with  June  1850,  amounted  to  seventy-two  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
were  clear  profit  to  the  country.     With  its  in- 
creased growth  has  sprung  up  that  mercantile 
navy,  which  now  waves  its  stripes  and  stars  over 
every  sea,  and  that  foreign  influence  which  has 
placed  the  internal  peace,  we  may  say  the  subsis- 
tence of  millions,  in  every  manufacturing  country 
in  Europe,  within  the  power  of  an  oligardiy  of 
planters. 

The  effect  of  this  new,  growing,  and  profitable 
outiet  for  slave  hibor  was  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  of  the  new  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
to  the  "  peculiar  institation,**  but  materially  to 
alter  also  the  emandpation  views  of  Korth  CaroUsi^ 
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and  Virginia.*  To  these  states  the  sale  of  slayes 
became  a  sudden  source  of  certain  wealth,  coming 
in,  as  it  were  proFidentially  to  eke  out  the  failing 
returns  of  their  ill-managed  and  exhausted  soils. 
The  new  and  growing  commerce  soon  gave  birth, 
likewise,  in  the  free  states  themselves,  to  a  large 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  monied  party, 
whom  self-interest  has  constantly  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  views  and  policy  of  the  southern  states. 

But  besides  being  a  corrupter  of  morals,  slavery 
Is  an  enemjf  to  hfwvUedge,  Its  existence,  is,  in- 
deed, inconsistent  with,  because  it  is  constantly 
endangered  by,  the  unrestricted  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. Even  of  Virginia,  which  is  so  near  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  open,  as 
one  might  suppose,  to  all  the  civilizing  influences 
of  the  age,  it  was  recently  stated  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature — 
"  that  while  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York  there  were  500,000  pupils,  in  those 
of  Virginia  there  were  only  85,000.  And  that, 
while  of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
there  were  no  less  than  70,000  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  there  were  upwards  of  600,000  in 
Yirginia,*' 

And  farther  south  the  restrunts  on  knowledge 
are  increased.  The  pulpit  is  restrained,  the  press 
is  gagged,  the  book-shop  is  purged,  and  even  the 
Federal  post-oflices  are  closed  against  the  intro- 
dttcttoo  of  dangerous  literature.  What  a  price  is 
this  to  pay  ior  liberty  to  hold  a  fellow  man  in 
bondage ! 

BaC  it  is  «  barrier  to  progrem.  In  many  ways 
might  this  be  illustrated.  Compare  again  the  two 
old  states  of  Vir^nia  and  New  York,  as  to  popu- 
lation and  produce. 

First.  In  1799,  the  population  of  Virginia 
(748,000)  was  double  that  of  New  York  (840,000), 
while  in  1850  the  population  of  New  York  state 
(8,000,000)  was  more  than  double  that  of  Vir- 
pnia.  Or  stating  it  otherwise,  the  population  of 
Virginia  in  1800  was  in  the  proportion  of  11.9, 
and  in  New  York  of  1 1.7  persons  per  square  mile ; 
while  in  1860  there  were  in  the  latter  65^,  and  in 
the  former  only  20  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Second.  The  annual  products  of  the  state  of 

*  One  of  the  most  melancholy  reralis  of  (he  sjrBtem  of 
davery  in  Viriniiia,  evpecially  since  slave  labor  cea«ed  to 
be  ivofitable  within  the  stale  ilseU^  is  the  atieiition  which 
proprietors  have  been  in^jDced  to  pay  to  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  slaves,  and  to  the  regular  sale  of  the  human 
produce  to  the  southern  states,  as  a  means  of  adding  to 
their  ordinary  farming  produce—as  a  branch,  in  fact,  (if 
common  rural  industry  1  One  of  the  representatives  to 
Congress  from  Virginia,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  slavety 
question,  recently  published,  jniys.  ^*  Virginia  has  a  slave 
population  of  near  lialf  a  miliion,  wkou  value  is  chUfiy  dU- 
pendent  on  southern  demand;**  and  the  gentlemaa  who 
state*  this  fact,  is  a  defender  of  the  system  1  ^^  In  plain 
English,*'  said  Mr.  Stevens,  one  of  the  members  for  Penn- 
sytvania,  when  commenting  on  this  statement  before  the 
Hoiue>.''in  plain  English,  what  does  it  mean?  Thai 
Virginia,  if  now  fit  to  be  the  breeder,  not  the  employer,  of 
slaves— that  her  present  chivalry  are  compelled  to  turn 
slnve-iraders  for  a  livelihood  i  Instead  of  aUempting  to 
renovate  the  soil,  and  by  tbeir  oMrn  honest  labor,  com- 
pelling the  earth  to  yield  her  abundance— instead  of  seek- 
ing for  the  be«t  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  to  feed  on  hrr 
hills  and  valleys,  and  fertilize  the  land,  the  sons  of  the 
great  state,  must  devote  their  time  to  selecting  and 
grooming  the  most  Insty  sirea  and  mort  frnitful  wenches 
to  »apply  the  slave  borracoons  of  the  South;  and  the 
learned  gentleman  palhetically  lamenis  that  the  profits  of 
his  great  traAc  will  be  vastly  decreased  by  the  circum- 
scription of  slavery.    This  is  bis  picture,  not  mine.*'— 


New  York,  in  1840,  amounted  in  value  to  seven- 
ty-nine dollars  for  each  iudividtial  of  the  popula- 
tion; while  in  Virginia,  they  were  estimated  at 
only  sixty-two  dollars.  And  these  great  diifer- 
ences  have  gradually  established  themselves, 
although  Virginia  enjoys  a  fine  climate,  possesses 
a  fertile  soil,  is  rich  in  minerals  and  timber,  has 
magnificent  rivers  descending  from  the  Blue  Ridgv 
and  the  Alleghanies  eastward  to  theAtlantic  and 
westward  to  the  Ohio ;  has  harbors  rivalling  the 
satest  and  most  capacious  in  the  world ;  and  boasts 
an  extent  of  territory  one-half  greater  than  that  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

But  new  states  also,  slave  and  free,  even  such 
as  adjoin  each  other,  present  similar  differences. 
Along  the  northern  banks  of  a  larse  river  lies  free 
Ohio;  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  same  river 
stretches  slaveholding  Kentucky,  both  are  richly 
favored  in  soil,  in  climate,  and  in  mineral  produc- 
tions ;  and  both  have  very  nearly  the  same  area 
in  square  miles.*  Now,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  (in  1800,)  Kentucky  had  already  a 
population  of  220,000,  while  Ohio  had  only  45,000. 
But  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  (in  1850,)  the 
population  of  Ohio  had  risen  to  1,981,000,  while 
that  of  Kentucky  was  only  998,000 — including 
211,000  slaves.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
former  amounted  in  1850,  to  $2,500,000,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  under  $600,000.  In  Ohio, 
also,  there  were  in  the  same  year  421,000  chil- 
dren attending  12,000  schools^the  average  at- 
tendance being  837,000 ;  while  in  Kentucky,  only 
178,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the  primary 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  only  78,000. 
To  account  for  these  striking  differences  in  pro- 
gress between  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  be- 
tween Ohio  and  Kentucky,  there  is  only  one  avail* 
able  cause — ^the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  one  pair 
of  states,  and  not  in  the  other.  And  in  making 
these  comparisons  we  have  given  slavary  every 
advantage,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  being  decid- 
edly the  most  forward  among  the  states  which 
possess  a  large  number  of  slaves — ^marks  of  lag- 
gardness,  we  might  almost  say  of  retrogression, 
in  the  social  scale,  multiplying  upon  us  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  south  and  west. 

And  all  this  arises  from  the  operation  of  slaverj 
as  a  paralyMer  of  induttry.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  slavery  still  existed  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  it  was  not  abolished  till  1825. 
In  the  following  picture,  by  an  eye-witness — a 
friend  of  our  own — of  the  habits  of  the  white  far- 
mers on  the  Hudson  river  before  the  abolition,  we 
have  a  reproduction  of  what  the  traveller  still  sees 
as  he  passes  through  the  slave  states  in  1 858  — 

"  Those  were  the  times  when  only  the  bUcks 
labored.  The  white  man  conndered  himself  above 
labor.  The  work  of  the  slaves  had  to  support  the 
white  man  and  his  family,  besides  themselves  and 
their  own  families.  With  the  useless  mouths  to 
feed,  and  the  useless  backs  to  clothe,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  successful  farmer  who  could  make  both 
ends  meet. 

"  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  white  men^ 
both  old  and  young,  of  a  neighborhood,  by  eleven 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  to  collect  at  the  nearest 
public  houses.    In  many  townships  there  were 

*  Kentucky  40,000  square  miles,  and  Ohio  89,964  sqimre 
nilei. 
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Korea  of  them.  Kinderhook  (on  the  Hudson 
rirer)  had  its  share.  There  they  remained  talk- 
ing and  drinking  till  early  dinner-time,  and  re- 
turned again  by  fire  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent 
the  erening,  till  probably  midnight,  in  drinking, 
gambling,  cock-fighting,  horee-racing,  or  perhaps 
fighting.  Idleness  led  the  way  to  immorality,  and 
to  frequent  ruin  on  the  part  of  the  whites." 

This  picture  shows  distinctly  the  paralyzing 
«ffcct  of  slarery ;  how,  instead  of  industry  it  pro- 
duces idleness,  and  instead  of  economy,  thrift,  and 
tidiness,  orerspreads  a  land  with  wastefulness, 
disupation,  and  discomfort. 

But  slavery  is  also  a  perverter  of  religion. 
Among  the  actual  upholders  of  slavery,  there  are 
thousands  who  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  great  evil, 
and  long  for  some  available  way  of  abolishing  it. 
And  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  there  are 
among  them  some  who  conscientiously  believe  in 
the  abstract  lawfulness  of  alavery,  and  uphold  it 
as  not  inconsistent  with  any  divine  command. 
We  base  this  opinion  upon  the  circumstance— one 
peculiarly  monstrous  and  abhorrent  to  our  British 
ideas — that  amons  the  holders  of  slaves  are  to  be 
found  many  churches  and  clergy,  not  only  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  of  nearly  every  Protestant 
denomination.  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
»  Bishop  Polk  was  mentioned  as  having  lost  sixty- 
four  slaves.  Protestant  churches  are  endowed  with 
property  in  slaves,  and  pay  the  stipends  of  their 
clergy  out  of  the  proceeds.  And  we  have  before 
lis  a  table  published  in  1861  by  an  American 
Bociety,  which  professes  to  show  that,  in  the  Union, 
there  are  upwards  of  16,000  Protestant  clergy 
who,  with  their  enrolled  church  members,  num- 
bering 1^  millions,  arc  concerned  in  the  holding 
of  not  less  than  660,000 — more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  slave  population.  We  suppose  it  is 
upon  some  calculation  like  this  that  Mr.  Hildreth 
founds  his  statement  that  '*  at  least  half  of  those 
who  call  themselves  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sedu- 
lously inculcate  that  the  negroes  are  in  nature 
mere  animals,  intended  to  be  used  as  horses,  to 
be  kept  for  ever  under  the  yoke,  and  not  capable 
of  being  anything  but  slaves.**  And  granting 
this  to  be — what  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  is — 
a  gross  exaggeration — still,  how  far  removed  from 
the  purfi  benevolence  of  the  gospel  must  their 
preaching  be,  when  an  author  ci^n  venture  to  pub- 
lish, and  a  wide  American  public  can  read  and 
i4)prove  of,  such  statements  as  these.  A  cele- 
brated North  American  divine  is  said  to  charac- 
terise slavery  as  one  of  what  he  calls  the  organic 
sins  of  the  community,  for  which  **  nobody  is 
individually  responsible.** 

Is  this  the  cant  of  ignorance,  or  the  cant  of 
hypocrisy?  In  either  case  it  illustrates  how 
slavery  is  the  perverter  of  religion. 

That  it  is  a  detpiMr  of  the  reslrainta  of  law  and 
order,  is  seen  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  society 
in  the  newer  slave  states,  and  in  the  occasioniU 
ebullitions  of  individual  and  popular  fury,  to  which 
the  hatred  of  abolitionists  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection at  intervals  give  rise.  In  all  the  old  slave 
states  our  English  ideas  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  the  slave  one  day  becom- 
ing a  free  man,  and  possibly  even  a  respected 
citizen,  have  been  inherited  from  the  period  of 
British  rule,  and  influence  still  in  some  degree  the 


most  absolute  of  the  slave-owners.  But  in  the 
remote  regions  over  which  the  new  slave  states 
extend,  the  rights  of  the  master  have  been  the 
leading  consideration  since  they  first  began  to  be 
peopled  by  broken-down  planters  from  the  north 
and  east,  so  that  the  restraints  of  old  ciTiltzation 
have  scarcely  found  as  yet  a  fixed  home  in  this 
unfavorable  soil.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  that  the 
farther  men  are  removed  from  the  influences  of 
general  civilization  and  a  really  free  press,  the 
more  should  the  animal  in  their  constitation  pre- 
dominate over  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 

As  an  enemy  to  jwtt  aoHal  legislation^  slavery 
exhibits  itself  in  nearly  every*  legal  enactment 
which  bears  on  the  condition  of  the  colored  race. 
The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  in  denied  them, 
the  schoolmaster  is  forbidden  to  teach  them,  even 
the  messages  of  the  gospel  are  in  many  districts 
studiously  withheld  from  them.  The  torture  or 
murder  of  a  slave  is  rarely  visited  with  punish- 
ment ;  his  testimony  against  his  roaster  is  inad- 
missible in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  as  to  his  omi 
condition,  it  has  been  decided  by  Chief-Justice 
Sharpey,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi— 
**  that,  once  a  slave,  he  is  a  slave  for  ever ;  and 
that,  whatever  the  hue  of  the  child,  even  the 
slave-owning  father  has  in  that  state  no  power  to 
emancipate  his  own  offspring.*** 

And  that  slavery  fostern  unjust  social  preju- 
dices,  is  testified  by  the  unhappy  position  of  the 
free  colored  people  in  the  free  as  well  as  in  the 
slave  states.  This  class  of  men,  yearly  augment- 
ing in  numbers  and  increasing  in  intelligence,  are 
an  additional  and  growing  source  of  uneasincBs, 
especially  to  the  sUive  states.  Connected  with 
the  slave  by  blood  and  by  sympathy,  inheriting 
the  same  sense  of  wrong,  suffering  in  their  social 
position  from  the  6an.e  white  lords,  they  become 
more  formidable  as  their  knowledge  enlarges ;  aud 
the  imagination  of  the  threatened  naturally  mag- 
nifies the  danger  manifold.  The  number  of  this 
class  of  the  population  in 

1790  was    59,466 
1830  —   818,'788 
1850  —  419,178 
— all  more  or  leas  educated  and  intelligent,  and 
inheriting  *'  the  best  blood  of  the  United  States.** 
Of  these  free  colored,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  contain  the  greatest  numbers,  and 
in  Virginia  especially  they  have  become  a  source 
of  much  disquietude.    The  following  table  aho^s 
their  number  in  each  of  the  states  which  contain 
more  than  16,000 — 

Marvland,  .  .  74,000 
Virginia,  .         .         63,000 

Pennsylvania,  .  .  58,201 
NewTork,       .  47,448 

North  Carolina,  27,271 

Ohio,  .  .  .  26,980 
New  Jersey,  .  .  28,098 
Delaware,  .  .  17,957 
Louisiana,        .         .         16,686 

The  condition  of  these  free  colored  people  is 
unhappy  in  the  extreme.  As  objects  of  suspicion 
in  the  riave  states,  they  are  universally  denied 

*  It  is  at  once  an  evidence  and  reault  of  the  flate  of  t^ 
law  and  of  feeling  in  Mi.«!>i9*ippt.  that,  though  it  contained 
in  laso  upwards  of  800.000  ulave^,  it  numbered  ainoDK  tf> 
population  only  886  free  colored  people. 
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the  privDeges  of  free  citizenship,  and  the  several 
state  legislatures  occupy  themselves  upon  proviso 
after  proviso,  with  th'e  view  of  not  only  prevent- 
ing their  increase,  but  of  expelling  them  in  mass 
from  their  several  territories.  One  would  think 
that  the  surest  way  of  disarming  their  hostility 
would  be  to  grant  them  the  usual  privileges  of 
free-bom  American  citizens,  and  thus  to  separate 
them  in  suffering  and  in  interest  from  the  slaves. 
Disfranchised  and  discontented  as  they  are,  they 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  whole  colored 
race,  their  mouthpiece  at  once,  and  their  natural 
advisers.  In  the  free  states  their  position  is  little 
less  galling.  It  is  the  due  liberty  and  right  of 
every  British  or  American  citizen  to  choose  his 
own  associates,  and  to  make  friends  of,  or  to  pass 
by,  whomsoever  he  may  choose,  and  so  the  pure 
white  may  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  com- 
panion of  the  man  of  raized  blood  in  America. 
But  this  does  not  justify  the  withholding  of  civil 
rights  from  free  colored  man,  or  the  mflicting 
upon  him  of  the  many  social  indignities  to  which 
the  European  traveller  is  astonished  to  see  him 
subjected,  in  cities  which  boast  of  the  intelligence 
of  metropolitan  Boston  or  New  York. 

III.  But  our  space  reminds  us  that  we  must 
haHen  to  the  third  form  of  retributive  justice,  by 
which  the  United  states  are  now  visited  for  the 
inconsistency  of  their  paternal  legislation.  Among 
the  bugbears  which  assailed  the  fathers  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  horror  of  an  aristocracy  such 
as  existed  in,  and  according  to  their  idea,  tyran- 
nised over  England  as  well  as  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  All  their  institutions  were  framed  with 
the  design  offer  ever  excluding  such  a  dominant 
body  from  the  States  of  the  Confederation.  But 
though  an  aristocracy  of  hereditary  honors  has 
been  rendered  impossible,  and  the  hills  of  public 
distinction  are  by  the  constitution  equally  open  to 
aU  who  choose  to  climb,  they  have  in  reality  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  grow&  of  a  political  power 
in  the  States  moi*e  absolute  than  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean aristocracy — almost  as  uncontrolled  by  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  potentate — and 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  the  idea  of  submis- 
sion to  whom  is  most  abhorrent  to  British  feelings. 
To  this  ruling  authority  the  name  dave  power  has 
been  applied,  and  the  term  is  meant  to  express 
**  that  control  in  and  over  the  Government  <^  the 
United  States  which  is  exercised  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  persons,  distinguished  from 
the  other  twenty  millions  of  free  citizens,  and 
bouid  together  by  a  common  interest,  by  being 
WBfurt  of  alavei.  As  the  growth  and  actual 
dominancy  of  this  power  hi  a  professedly  republi- 
can and  democratic  country,  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary actual  result  of  slavery,  the  least  understood 
in  this  country,  and  yet  the  most  deserving  of 
general  consideration,  especially  by  the  mass  of 
the  Uritish  people,  we  shall  as  briefly  as  possible 
explam  its  nature,  its  basis,  and  the  kind  of  con- 
trol it  exercises  equally  over  the  affairs  of  the  sepa- 
rate states,  over  those  of  the  United  Confedera- 
tion, and  over  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  all 
public  men. 

We  have  already  stated  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that  although  the 
number  of  slaveholders,  including  men,  women, 
and  minors,  may  probably  exceed  a  hundred 
thoosand,  yet  tliat  **  a  hundred  thousand  for  th^ 


slavehoiding  voters  is  unquestionably  a  large  esti- 
mate.*' But  there  are  in  all  three  millions  of 
other  free  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
entitled  to  vote.  How  then,  can  it  be  said,  or  by 
what  means  is  it  contrived,  that  the  smaller  num- 
ber should  control  and  direct  the  larger  ?  To  this 
question  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  answer.  The 
hundred  thousand  slaveholders,  were  thej 
equally  divided  among  the  fifteen  slave  states, 
would  give  an  average  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand to  each.  In  the  state  of  Kentucky,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  number  is  nearly  nine  thousand. 
By  this  small  body  the  property  of  the  State  ia 
chiefly  owned.  They  are  the  landholders  in  the 
slave  states  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  the  owners  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  They  and  their  families  are  also  the 
best  instructed.  They  alone  have  the  means  of 
generally  educating  their  children — of  sending 
them  to  distant  schools,  and  of  maintaining  them 
till  their  education  is  completed.  In  all  countries 
the  possessors  of  property  and  knowledge  are  the 
most  influential  The  sktveholders  rule  the  slave 
states. 

Besides,  the  slaveholders  have  votes  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  number  of  their  slaves.  By  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  five  slaves,  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  are  reckoned  equal  to  three 
free  white  persons.  Hence,  although  the  free 
population  of  the  slave  states  m  1850  was  only 
six  and  one-third  millions,  their  representative 
population  was  eight  and  one-third  millions ;  so 
that  they  send  to  Congress,  in  virtue  of  their  slaves, 
a  body  of  twenty  representadves,  in  addition  to 
the  sixty-nine  to  which  their  white  population 
entitles  them.  Then  these  eighty-nine  men,  being 
selected  by  thedaveholders,  are  all  understood  to 
be  true  to  the  claims  and  supposed  interest^f  the 
slave-power.  If  not  all  actual  slave-owners,  they 
form  a  compact  and  generally  unanimous  body, 
who  act  together  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  northern  friends,  can  generally 
determine  every  question  which  concerns  the  in- 
terests of  the  slaveholding  states.  And  should 
they  fiodl,  then,  in  the  Upper  House  or  Senate,  in 
which  each  state  u  represented  by  two  senators, 
they  count  thirty  out  of  sixty-two  votes,  and  thus 
determine,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  every 
question,  whether  it  originate  in  the  higher  body, 
or  be  sent  up  to  it  from  the  Lower  House. 

80  as  to  public  offices.  The  President,  for  ex- 
ample, is  elected  by  a  cirflege  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  votes,  in  which  the  slave  states  possess 
one  hnndred  and  twenty  voices.  Whatever  ^e 
talents,  virtues,  and  services  of  a  public  man,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  attain  the  last  object  of 
human  ambition  in  the  United  States,  unless  he 
have  the  cordial  support  of  this  united  and  formi- 
dable body.  They  always  have  given,  and  always 
will  give  their  support  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  believe  they  can  most  rely  upon  to  carry  out 
their  peculiar  views  of  internal  and  international 
policy.  No  matter  what  court  the  risen  man  may 
pay  to  the  southern  goddess,  when  he  begins  to 
fancy  the  prize  of  the  Presidency  not  unattainable 
as  the  end  of  his  intellectual  struggles— no  matter 
what  sacrifice  of  principle  he  may  make  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  southom  lords,  what  efforts 
he  may  put  forth  in  their  behalf,  measures  pass  in 
favor  of  tiieur  views,  declarations  falsify,  opinions 
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recant,  or  old  friends  shake  oif  and  disgust — when 
the  hour  of  nomination  comes,  they  will  prefer 
before  him  a  nameless  man,  whose  antecedents 
bespeak  consistency  in  southern  sentiment,  and 
from  whose  talents  or  conscientious  conrictions 
th^j  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  Who  labored 
longer  in  their  behalf  than  the  popular  and  be- 
loTed  Clay  ?  who  sacrificed  more  than  the  talented 
and  broken-hearted  Webster  ?  who  deserved  more 
at  their  hands  for  his  actual  doings  than  brave 
old  Qeneral  Scott  ?  Tet  a  Polk  or  a  Pierce  were 
lifted  at  once  from  comparative  obscurity,  and 
without  a  struggle  placed  in  the  high  position  to 
which  these  men  had  spent  their  lives  in  endea- 
▼oring  to  attain.    Thus 

**  The  slave  power  make  Presidents  I !  The  Pre- 
^dent  and  senators,  by  mutual  concurrence,  make 
heads  of  departments ;  presidents,  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  senators  make  collectors,  district 
attorneys,  land  agents,  postmasters,  and  other 
•alary-reoeivers.  These  make  all  sorts  of  subor- 
dinates, every  one  of  them  with  a  palm  to 
be  touched  from  the  public  chest,  ^^  through 
all  the  classes  of  venality,'  and  every  one  of  them, 
from  high  to  low,  wiUi  a  noisy  voice  for  the 
caucus,  and  a  favor  or  a  rod  for  some  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  in  town  or  village,  according  as  he 
loudly  cries  up  the  creators  or  creatures  of  the 
slave  power  as  patriots  and  sages,  or  is  recusant 
enough  to  keep  such  words  to  something  like 
their  old-fashioned  BenBe.*'^-i6^/av«  Fower,  p.  8. 

Of  course,  among  the  masses  this  secret  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  power  is  unseen  and  unfett ;  and 
in  the  possession  of  votes,  and  of  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  constitution,  the  existence  of  a  high 
degree  of  universal  f^edom  is  believed  in,  boasted 
of,  and  taught  to  the  children  in  the  oatechizinffs 
of  the  day  of  '^  Independence.'*  And,  as  regards 
•tatenoffices,  a  real  liberty-loving  and  independent 
man  may  attain  by  his  talents  to  considerable 
eminence.  He  may  even,  like  Seward,  fill  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  Empire  State ;  but  here 
he  stops.  Let  him  enter  the  wider  arena  of  Fe- 
deral ambition,  and  new  influences  beset  him  to 
whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  belong.  Is  he  a 
statesman  f — then  to  become  a  eabinet  minister, 
or.  head  of  a  department,  he  must  sympathise  with 
Ihe  governing  power.  Is  he  a  diplomatists — 'lb- 
reign  embassies  are  only  open  to  their  creatures. 
Is  he  a  lawyer  f — the  seats  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  reserved  for  those  favorites  of 
the  Senate  whose  past  history  and  career  are,  in 
a  Southern  sense,  irreproaohable. 

The  system  requires  no  further  development. 
It  is  paramount  in  the  slave  states.  In  all  that 
concerns  Federal  legislation  and  governmental  ac- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  tlave  interest^  it  is  para- 
mount over  the  whole  Union.  Bireetly  or  indi- 
rectly, no  class — scarcely  even  an  individnal— is 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  even  in  the 
northern  states.  New  York  and  Boston  are 
the  centres  of  a  mercantile  and  monied  aris- 
tocracy, which  bonds  of  mutual  interest  olosely 
connect  with  the  landed  and  slave  aristocracy  of 
the  southern  states.  From  these  centres  a  eon- 
trolling  influence  radiates  through  New  England 
and  New  York,  which  leaves  no  body  of  men  un« 
touched.  The  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  press,  is  either 
converted  or  silenced  by  its  managemont. 


Notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase  of  power 
gained  of  late  years  by  the  free  btates  in  the  Fede< 
ral  representation,  the  slave  power  was  prolwblj 
never  more  influential  than  at  thc^  proFent  time. 
The  proportion  of  members  sent  reftp^ctirctj  bj 
the  free  and  slave  states  to  the  Buu^ie  oi  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  was — « 

1882.        1853. 
Slave  States,     ....     101  89 

Free  States,     ....     142  148 

DilTerence,  41  59 

— ^being  a  gain  of  eighteen  Totee  by  the  fret 
states.  Tet  the  effect  has  only  been  to  make  the 
lessening  body  more  united,  more  energetic,  and 
more  determined  in  their  exertions  to  restrain 
their  influence  and  if  possible  to  regain  tbeir 
lost  numbers  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate.  Every  passage  in  the  recent  poli> 
tical  history  of  the  GonfedenUion,  whether  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  manifests  the  influence  of  this 
energy  and  persevering  determination.  The  com- 
promise measures  at  home,  the  annexation  of 
TexaSj  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  are  so  many  spe- 
cial illustrations  of  their  energetic  action. 

Two  reflections  will  occur  to  the  readers  of  the 
above  statements.    The  Jir»t  is,  how  erroneous 
have  been  the  opinions  generally  entertained 
among  us,  and  the  statements  put  forth  as  to  the 
amount  of  actual  personal  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  within  the  torritory  of  the  United  Sutes. 
The  power  of  registering  a  vote  is  no  measure  of 
a  man^  actual  liberty.    If,  notwithstanding  all  the 
democratic  forms  of  the  United  States  constitution, 
and  the  safeguards  with  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Revolution  hemmed  it  round,  all  free  action  is 
controUed  and  prevented  by  a  secretly  influential 
master-power,  the  name  and  form  of.  a  Republic 
avail  nothing ;  and  General  Pierce,  the  puppet  of 
the  slaveholders,  might  as  well  have  been  elected 
life  Emperor,  as  quadrennial  President  of  their 
wide  dominions.     The  9ec&»d  reflection  springs 
up  when  we  think  of  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ing body — on  what  basis  their  power  rests.  '*  They 
are  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  onfy  by 
holding  propertf  tn  a/evea.**    An  aristocracy  of 
talent,  an  aristocracy  of  birfh,  even  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  may  be  tolerated  in  a  constitutional 
country ;  but  an  aristocracy  of  slaveholders  ap- 
pears to  us  the  least  desirable,  and  in  sentiment 
the  most  intolerable  form  of  a  governing  power 
to  which  a  civilised  community  can  be  subjected. 

The  present  demands  of  the  slave  power,  are 
Jlr$t^  that  the  so-called  compromise  measures, 
carried  by  Clay  and  Webster,  shall  be  considered 
as  final  settlements  of  the  slavery  question,  a*  far 
as  they  ffo.  And  the  democratic  party,  in  their 
conference  at  Baltimore,  in  18S2,  resolved  to 
^*  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Congress  or 
out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may 
be  made.'*  In  this  demand,  therefore,  they  are 
certain  of  the  support  of  the  democratic  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  section  of  the  Whigs  known  as  the 
Union  party,  and  who  were  the  special  supporters 
of  the  late  Daniel  WeY>Bter. 

Seeond,  The  addition  ef  new  slave  states  iA 
the  Union,  and  through  them  the  restoration  of 
their  supremacy  in  the  Senate.  With  a  view  to 
this,  it  is  understood^  and  was  pubBdy  acceded 
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to  by  Mr.  Webster,  that  Texaa  is  to  be  divided,    wished  to  speak  candidlj,  equally  without  hard 
and  at  least  four  new  slave  states  carved  out  of  it.  t  words  or  home  bias — ^for,  the  more  plainly  the  in- 
stitution is  seen,  and  the  more  calmly  considered^ 
the  more  influential  will  the  siudy  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. — BlacheooiTi  Magaxine, 


This  alone  would  give  them  eight  new  votes  in 
the  Senate.  Between  Texas  and  Arkansas  lies  a 
trtet  of  territory  comprising  no  less  than  70,000 
iqaare  miles  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Indians,  out  of  which  several  new  slave  states  are 
expected  to  be  formed.  And  with  a  view  to  this, 
the  slave  party  are  now  asserting  the  new  doc- 
trine, that  all  territory — instead  of  being  free  till 
its  population  is  large  enough  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, and  pronounce  upon  the'admission  of  slavery 
—being  the  property  of  all  the  states  alike,  is 
open  equally  to  all  citizens  for  settlement  with 
their  property  of  every  description,  and  that  the 
government  is  bound  to  protect  them.  This  doc- 
trine, if  received,  would  virtually  annex  to  the 
slave  states  every  territory  in  which  slaveowners 
might  choose  (o  settle.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that 
Kew  Mexico  and  Utah  will  be  admitted  only  as 
slave  states ;  that  Southern  California  will  still  be 
cut  off  by  the  line  86®  80',  and  converted  into  a 
slave  state ;  and  that  at  least  the  province  of  So- 
nora,  believed  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
may  soon  be  detached  from  Mexico,  and 
added  to  the  states  of  the  Union.  But  these  are 
ail  contingencies  depending,  not  so  much  on 
their  own  scrupulonty,  as  upon  the  progress 
of  circnmstancea,  which  cannot  be  forced. 
Thus  the  state  of  Texas,  which  was  inhabited 
under  Mexican  rule,  was  some  time  an  indepen- 
dent country,  and  has  already  been  upwards  of 
ten  years  in  the  Union,  has  still  only  a  total  popu- 
lation of  205,000.  Many  years  must  ebpse,  Uiere- 
ibre,  betore  it  can  become  so  largely  and  so  gene- 
rally peopled  as  to  admit  of  being  subdivided  into 
sew  States.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Southern 
California,  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  probably 
also  to  Sonora  and  New  Mexico.  Hence  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  eyes  of  southern  politi- 
cians tura  to  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  in  which  a 
large  population  abeady  exist,  and  which  there- 
fore, could  at  once  be  split  up  into  States,  and 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Union.  On 
a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  we  may 
reiterate  the  opinion  we  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  article,  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion is  not  settled.  It  is  neither  settled  as  a  ques- 
tion of  internal  policy  and  home  quiet,  nor  as  a 
question  affecting  foreign  relations  and  external 
peace. 

To  such  forms  of  actual  and  contingent  retribution 
has  the  first  Legislation  of  the  American  Confedera- 
tion led ;  to  fear,  anxiety,  and  distrust  of  a  growing 
eolored  race,  to  the  wide-spread  lowering  of  the 
moral  and  social  character,  and  to  an  apparently 
total  subversion  of  individual  political  power  and 
liberty.  The  more  we  compare  our  own  condi- 
tion and  institutions  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  more  reason  have  we  to  rejoice  in  our 
own  superior  political  and  constitutional  advan- 
tages— the  more  reason  to  hesitate  and  inquire, 
before  we  modify  our  own  constitutional  forms  or 
social  habits,  with  the  view  of  squeezing  them  to 
an  American  pattern. 

We  add  but  a  single  observation  more.  In 
treating  of  this  grave  subject  we  have  restrained 
our  British  feelings,  and  kept  under  the  expres- 
sion of  political  or  party  sympathies.  In  discus- 
■iog  a  peculiarly  American  question,  we  have ' 
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On  the  ocean  of  life  when  in  youth  we  set  sail, 
Our  hearts  beat  with  hope  and  our  spirits  are 
free, 
But  the  bark  we  conduct  o'er  its  depths  is  as  frail 

As  the  NautUus'  shall  on  the  fbthomless  sea : 
And  many,  like  it,  when  their  voyage  they  begin 
Hoist  gladly  their  sail  to  the  first  wind  that 
blows, 
Nor  heed  that  the  course  leads  to  sorrow  and  sin. 
So  the  gale  gently  wafts  and  the  sea  smoothly 
flows. 

2. 

There  are  many  who  launch  on  this  perilous  deep, 

And  bound  with  the  breeze  o*er  the  treacherous 

tide; 

Who  think  not  of  where  the  rude  billows  may 

sweep 

Their  bark,  ere  the  storm-driven  waters  enhgide : 

Their  voyage  hath  no  object,  no  purpose  to  guide, 

No  hand  at  tlie  helm  in  their  danger  to  save ; 
And  on  through  the  dangerous  eddies  they  glide 
To  the  first  halting-place  on  their  journey — the 
grave. 

8. 

But  such  are  not  all— even  others  there  are. 
Whose  hearts  not  less  light,  more  devotion  can 
feel; 
Who  steady  their  course  by  one  bright  polar  star, 
And  tiie  firm  hand  of  principle  place  at  the 

wheel : 
Nor  shrink  tho'  the  elements  totter  and  reel, 
And  the  rack  of  the  tempest  around  them  is  cast. 

For  still  through  the  darkness  that  star  doth 
reveal 
A  haven  of  hq[>e  and  a  refuge  at  last. 

4. 

That  our  search  is  for  happiness,  who  can  deny ; 

That  as  yet  they  have  fbund  it,  how  few  will 
affirm  t 
All  vainly  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  we  fly, 

If  we  seek  upon  earth  any  more  than  its  germ. 
If  this  we  have  found,  we  may  plant  if  we  will. 

We  may  watch  it,  and  tend  it,  and  water  it  here 
But  no  bud  of  promise  shall  bloom  on  it  still, 

In«  far  other  land  must  the  blossom  appear. 
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5. 

For  the  spirit  of  man  hardly  brooks  the  control 

Of  its  deadening,  maddening  fetters  of  clay, 
It  frets  like  the  race-horsa  to  bound  to  the  goal, 

It  chafes  like  the  war-steed  to  plunge  in  the 
fray; 

It  would  fain  spread  its  wings  o*er  the  moun- 
tains away, — 
It  sighs  for  some  want  that  it  cannot  make  known ; 

It  scorns  the  base  feelings  that  Inre  it  to  stay, 
For  freedom  it  longs,  yet  it  dreads  to  begone. 

6. 

Ton  oak  that  for  ages  hath  weathered  the  storm 
Is  an  emblem  of  man  I — ^When  at  birth  it  was 
thrown 
Upon  this  world*s  sur&ce,  almost  without  form, 
It  had  no  ties  to  bind  it  to  earth. — ^Time  flew  on, 
And  its  roots,  like  the  feelings  of  man  for  his 
own, 
His  children,  his  friends,  or  the  wife  of  his  heart, 
Gathered  strength  every  day,  and  for  these, 
these  alone, 
It  grappled  to  earth,  and  refused  to  depart 

1. 

See,  how  the  storm  through  its  branches  doth 
roar, 

And  mark  how  it  tosses  its  broad  arms  on  high ; 
As  if  like  the  spirit  of  man  it  would  soar, 

Escape  from  its  ruthless  tormentors  and  fly : 

It  quivers  and  groans  as  the  blast  whistles  by. 
But  complex  its  roots  as  his  feeling  have  grown. 

And  even  while  stretching  its  arms  to  the  sky, 
It  clings  to  the  spot  where  at  first  it  was  thrown. 

8. 

But  death  comes  at  last,  rudely  rending  the  ties 
Which  bound  it. — ^No  longer  the  tempest  to 
brave, 
In  ruin  migestic  extended  it  lies, 
Like  the  corpse  of  a  man  laid  to  rest  in  the 

grave. 
And  time  glideth  on ;  and  the  winds  wildly  rave ; 
The  oak  hath  returned  to  the  earth ;  and  the  sod, 
New  life  out  of  death  springeth  o^er  it  to  wave. 
But  the  spirit  of  man  hath  arisen  to  God. 

"  Erro." 
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[M.  Victor  Huffo,  in  hi«  recent  philippic  of  this  liile 
against  the  preienl  ruler  of  France,  ihun  answers  the  com- 
mon and  seemingly  strong^  piea  that  the  latter  was  raised 
trt  power  by  the  free  voices  of  the  entire  Gallic  people.— 
The  passage  is  cited  here,  not  on  accoual  of  its  political 
bearing— its  trath  or  its  nntrath— but  merely  as  a  speci- 
men ot  compoftiuon  unparalleled  in  iu  kind  since  the  days 
of  our  own  Junius.] 

Thet  tell  us  you  do  not  consider.    All  these  facts 
which  yon  call  crimes,  are  henceforth  *  accom- 


plished facts,*  and  consequently  to  be  respected; 
all  is  accepted,  all  is  adopted,  legitimised,  ill  ig 
covered,  all  is  absolved.  Accepted!  adopted! 
legitimised!  covered  I  absolved!  by  what!  Bj 
a  vote  ?  What  vote  ?  The  7,500,000  votes.  Oh  I 
true.  There  has  been  a  plebUeitwn^  and  a  vote, 
and  7,500,000  ayes.    Let  us  look  into  the  matter. 

A  brigand  stops  a  diligence  at  the  corner  of  a 
wood.    He  is  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  banl-> 
The  travellers  are  more  numerous,  but  they  are 
separated,  disunited,  cooped  up  in  different  com- 
partments, half  asleep,  surprised  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  seized  suddenly,  and  without  anna. 
The  brigand  orders  them  to  alight,  not  to  utter  a 
cry,  not  to  speak  a  word,  and  to  lie  down  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground.    Some  reust ;  he  blows 
out  their  brains.    The  rest  obey,  and  lie  down  on 
the  road  speechless,  motionless,  terrified,  mixed 
up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  and 
half  dead  themselves.    The  brigand,  while  bis 
accomplices  keep  their  feet  on  the  loins  of  the 
travellers,  and  pistols  at  their  heads,  rifles  their 
pockets,  forces  opon  their  trunks,  and  takes  out 
all  the  valuables.    The  pockets  r^ed,  the  trunks 
pillaged,  the  coup  d'etat  completed,  he  says  to 
them — *  Now,  in  order  to  put  myself  right  with 
justice,  I  have  written  down  on  paper  a  declara- 
tion, stating  that  you  acknowledge  all  I  have 
taken  belonged  to  me,  and  that  you  gave  it  to  me 
of  your  own  free  will.    I  require  this  to  be  your 
view  of  the  matter.    Each  of  you  will  have  a 
pen  given  you,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
without  making  the  slightest  movement,  without 
quitting  your  present  attitude.'    (Belly  on  ground, 
and  face  in  the  mud.)    *  Tou  will  stretdi  forth 
your  right  hands,  and  you  will  all  sign  this  paper. 
If  any  one  of  you  moves  or  speaks,  here  is  the 
muzzle  of  my  pistol.    In  all  other  respects  you 
are  quite  free.*    The  travellers  stretch  out  their 
arms,  and  sign.    The  brigand  thereupon  perks 
up  his  head,  and  says — *  I  have  7,600,000  votes.' 

M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  president  of  this  dili- 
gence. Let  us  recall  a  few  principia.  For  a 
political  scrutiny  to  be  valid,  three  absolute  con- 
ditions must  exist  Firstly,  the  vote  must  be 
free;  secondly,  the  vote  must  be  inteUigent; 
thirdly,  the  figures  must  be  genuine.  If  one  of 
these  three  conditions  is  wanting,  the  scrutiny  is 
null.  How  is  it  when  all  these  are  wanting  f  Let 
tis  apply  these  rules.  Firstly,  that  the  vote  ntv»i 
be  free.  What  liberty  there  was  in  the  vote  of 
the  20th  December,  we  have  just  pointed  out. — 
We  have  expressed  that  liberty  by  a  striking  and 
manifest  ima^e.  We  might  have  dispensed  with 
adding  any  thing  to  it.  Let  each  of  those  who 
voted  recollect  himself,  and  ask  his  conscience 
under  what  moral  and  material  violence  he  drop- 
ped his  billet  in  the  box.  We  might  cite  a  cer- 
tain commune  of  the  Tonne  where,  out  of  5U0 
heads  of  families,  430  were  arrested;  the  rest  voted 
*  ay.'  A  commune  of  the  Loiret,  where,  of  6^9 
heads  of  families,  497  were  arrested  or  banished ; 
the  142  who  escaped  voted  *  ay.'  What  we  say 
of  the  Loiret  and  the  Yonne  might  be  said  of  all 
the  departments.  Since  the  2d  December,  each 
town  has  its  swarms  of  spies ;  each  village,  each 
hamlet,  its  informer.  To  vote  *  no'  was  imprison- 
ment, transportation — was  Lambessa.  In  the  vil- 
lages of  one  particular  department,  we  were  told 
by  an  eye-witness,  *thcy  brought  ass-loads  of 
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bftllot  papers  inscribed  *  ay.'  The  mayors,  flanked 
by  the  garde-champ^tre,  distributed  them  among 
the  peasants.  It  was  compulsory  to  vote.  At 
Savigny,  near  Saint-Maur,  on  the  morning  of  the 
TOtliiflr  day,  some  enthusiastic  gendarmes  declared 
that  the  man  who  yoted  '  no'  should  not  sleep  in 
bis  bed.  The  gendarmerie  thrust  into  the  prison 
of  Valenciennes  H.  Parent,  jun.,  deputy  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  canton  of  Bouchain,  for  having 
advised  certain  inhabitants  of  Avesne-le-Sec  to 
vote  '  no.'  The  nephew  of  the  representative 
Aubrey  (du  Nord),  having  seen  the  agents  of  the 
prefect  distribute  ballots  with  '  yes'  in  the  great 
square  of  Lille,  went  into  the  square  next  morn- 
ing, and  distributed  ballots  with  *  no.'  He  was 
arrested,  and  incarcerated  in  the  citadel.  As  to 
the  vote  of  the  army,  part  of  it  voted  in  its  own 
eanse ;  the  rest  followed  like  sheep.  But,  even 
as  to  tbe  freedom  of  this  Tote  of  the  soldiers,  let 
us  hear  the  army  speak  for  itself.  Read  the  state- 
meut  of  a  soldier  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Gkrderens  de  Boisse :— « 
'  As  to  the  troop,  the  vote  was  a  roll-call.  The 
Bubaltem  officers,  the  corporals,  the  drummers, 
and  the  soldiers,  placed  in  their  ranks,  were 
named  by  the  quartermaster  in  presence  of  the 
colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  migor,  and  the 
other  officers;  and  as  each  man  named  answered 
*  Here  P  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  ballot  pa- 
per by  the  serjeant-major.  The  colonel,  rubbing 
bis  bands,  was  just  saying,  '  Ah,  gentleman,  this 
18  going  along  on  wheels !'  when  a  corporal  of 
the  company  to  which  I  belong  approached  the 
table  at  which  th^seijeant-major  was  stated,  and 
requested  him  to  let  him  h^ve  the  pen,  that  he 
might  himself  inscribe  his  name  on  the  register 
di^ntient,  which  was  intended  to  remain  alto- 
gether blank.  *  How  I'  cried  the  colonel ;  *  you, 
who  are  down  for  quarter-master,  and  who  are  to 
be  appointed  on  the  first  vacancy :  you,  thus  for- 
mally to  disobey  your  colonel,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  your  company!  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  th«  refusal  you  now  make  were  only  an 
•ct  of  insubordination,  but  know  you  not,  wretch- 
ed man,  that  by  your  vote  you  seek  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  the  burning  of  your 
&ther*s  house,  the  annihilation  of  all  society,  that 

you  promote  the  worst  excesses?    What  X ! 

you,  whom  I  wished  to  promote  I  Is  it  you  who 
confess  yourself  an  accomplice  to  these  horrors?' 
The  poor  fellow,  it  may  be  at  once  imagined, 
•llowed  his  name  to  be  inscribed  *•  ay'  with  the 
rest.  Multiply  this  colonel  by  six  hundred  thou- 
Knd,  and  the  product  is  the  pressure  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  all  sorts — ^mOitary,  political,  civil,  ad- 
ministrative, ecdesiasticnl.  Judicial,  customal. 
municipal,  scholastic,  commercial,  consular — 
throughout  France,  on  the  soldier,  the  dtizen,  and 
the  peasant.  Add,  as  we  have  above  indicated, 
the  fictitious  communist  Jacquerie,  and  the  real 
Bonapartist  terrorism,  the  government  weighing 
by  phantasmagoria  on  the  weak,  and  by  dictator- 
Bbip  on  the  refractory,  and  working  two  fears  to- 
gether. It  would  require  a  special  volume  to 
^jate,  expose,  and  develop  the  innumerable  de- 
tails of  that  immense  extortion  of  signatures, 
which  18  called  *the  Vote  of  the  20th  December.' 
The  vote  of  the  80th  December  prostrated  the 
lionoor,  the  initiative,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
moial  fife  of  the  nation.    France  went  to  that 


vote  as  sheep  go  to  the  slanghter-house.  Let  us 
proceed.  Secondly,  that  the  vole  must  he  intelli' 
gent.  Hero  is  an  elementary  proposition.  Where 
there  is  no  liberty  of  the  press,  there  is  no  vote. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  condition,  sine  qua 
nony  of  universal  sufihige.  Every  scrutiny  ope- 
rated in  the  absence  of  liberty  of  the  press  is 
radically  null.  The  liberty  of  the  press  involves, 
as  necessary  corollaries,  the  liberty  of  meeting, 
the  liberty  of  making  public,  the  Uberty  of  pub- 
licly discussing  all  the  liberties  engendered  by 
the  right — first  and  foremost  of  all,  the  right  of 
informing  one's  mind  before  one  votes.  To  vote 
is  to  govern ;  to  vote  is  to  judge.  Imagine  a 
blind  pilot.  Imagine  a  deaf  judge.  Liberty,  then 
— liberty  to  inform  one's  self  by  every  means,  by 
inquiry,"  by  the  press,  by  speaking,  by  discussion. 
This  is  the  express  guarantee,  the  condition  of 
being,  of  universal  sufRrage.  In  order  that  a 
thing  may  be  done  validly,  it  must  be  done  know- 
ingly. Where  there  is  no  taper,  there  is  no  sealed 
act.  These  are  axioms :  without  the  pale  of  these 
axioms,  all  is,  ipso  facto,  null.  Now,  let  us  see: 
did  U.  Bonaparte,  m  his  scrutiny  of  the  20th  De- 
cember, obey  these  axioms?  Did  he  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  free  press,  free  meetings,  free  tri- 
bune, firee  advertising,  free  Inquiry  ?  The  answer 
is  an  immense  shout  of  laughter,  even  from  the 
Elys6e.  Thus  you  are  yourself  compelled  to  ad- 
mit; 'tis  thus  *  universal  suffrage'  is  exercised.— 
What!  I  know-nothing  of  what  is  going  on: 
men  have  been  killed,  slaughtered,  murdered, 
massacred,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  this.  Hen  have 
been  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  worried,  expelled, 
exiled,  transported,  and  I  scarcely  hear  even  of 
the  fhct.  Hy  mayor  and  my  cure  tell  me,  these 
people,  whom  you  see  taken  away,  bound  with 
cords,  are  convict  maleiactors !  I  am  a  peasant, 
cultivating  a  patch  of  land  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
the  provinces  ;  you  suppress  the  newspaper,  you 
stifle  information,  you  prevent  the  truth  from 
reaching  me,  and  then  you  make  me  vote,  in  the 
uttermost  darkness  of  night,  gropingly.  What  I 
you  rush  out  upon  me  from  the  obscurity,  sabre 
in  hand,  and  you  say  to  me,  *  Vote  I'  and  you  call 
that  the  ballot.  Certainly,  a  ^free  and  spontan- 
eous' ballot,  chime  in  the  coup  d^Hat  scribes. — 
Every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  machinery 
was  set  to  work  at  this  vote.  One  village  mayor, 
a  species  of  Escobar,  flourishing  wild  in  the  fields, 
said  to  his  peasants,  *If  you  vote  'yes,'  'tis  for 
the  republic;  if  you  vote  *no,'  'tis  against  the 
republic'  The  peasants  all  voted  *yes.'  And 
now  let  us  illuminate  another  aspect  of  this  tur- 
pitude that  people  call  the  *plebiscitum'  of  the 
20th  December.'  How  were  the  questions  put  f 
Was  there  any  choice  possible  ?  Did  they — and 
it  is  the  least  that  should  have  been  done  by  a 
coup  (TStaty  done  by  so  strange  a  ballot  as  that, 
wherein  he  put  all  in  question— 4id  they  open  to 
each  party  the  door  at  which  his  principles  could 
enter?  Did  they  permit  the  legitimists  to  turn 
towards  that  exiled  prince,  and  towards  the  an- 
cient honour  of  the  fleur$-de  lye  9  Did  they  per- 
mit the  Orleanists  to  turn  towards  that  prescribed 
family,  honourable  in  the  valued  services  of  two 
soldiers,  H.M.  de  Joinville  and  D*Aumale,  and 
illustrious  in  that  lofty  soul,  Madame  la  Duchesae 
d'Orleans?  Did  they  offer  to  the  people — ^the 
people  who  are  not  a  party,  but  the  people,  that 
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18  to  say,  the  sovereign — did  they  offer  to  the 
people  that  true  republic  before  which  all  mon- 
archy diaaolves  and  yaoishes,  as  night  before  day ; 
that  republic  which  is  the  manifest  and  irresistible 
portion  of  the  ciyilised  world ;  the  republic  with- 
out dictatorship ;  the  republic  of  concord,  of  sci- 
ence, and  of  liberty;  the  republic  of  universal 
suffrage  and  liniveraal  peace,  and  of  uniyersal 
happiness ;  the  republie,  initiator  of  people  and 
liberator  of  nationalities;  that  republic,  which, 
ailer  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  will,  as  the  author  of 
this  book  has  said  elsewhere,  *  possess  France  to- 
morrow, and  Europe  the  day  alter.*  Did  they  of- 
fer that  ?  No.  This  is  how  M.  Bonaparte  put  the 
matter. 

There  were  in  this  ballot  two  candidates:  first 
candiilfttCf  M.  Bonaparte ;  second  candidate,  the 
abyss.  Franch  had  the  choice.  Admire  the  ad- 
dress of  the  man,  and  not  a  little  his  humility.— 
,  M.  Bonaparte  opposed  to  him  in  this  contest — 
whom  ?  M.  de  Chambord  ?  No !  M.  de  Joinville  ? 
No  I  The  Republic?  Still  less.  M.Bonaparte, 
like  those  pretty  Creoles  who  show  off  their 
beauty  by  juxtaposition  with  some  frightful  Hot- 
tentot, selected  as  his  competitor  in  this  selection 
a  phantom,  a  vision,  a  socialism  of  Naremberg, 
with  long  teeth  and  talons,  and  a  live  coal  in 
his  eyes,  the  ogre  of  Tom  Thumb,  the  vampire  of 
the  Porte  Saint-lf artin,  the  hydra  of  Theramenes 
the  great  sea-serpent  of  the  '  ConstituUonel,' 
which  the  stock-jobbers  had  the  kmdness  to  lend 
him,  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Tarask, 
Droee,  the  Graouili,  a  scarecrow.  Aided  by  a 
Ruggieri  of  his  own,  M.  Bonaparte  lit  up  this 
monster  with  Bengal  fire,  and  said  to  the  scared 
voter : — There  is  nothing  possible  between  this 
and  me,  choose!  He  said,  *  Choose  between 
beauty  and  the  beast ;  the  beast  is  communism ; 
the  beauty  is  my  dictatorship ;  choose  1  There 
is  no  medium  t  Societv  prostrate,  thy  house 
burnt,  thy  barn  pillaged,  thy  com  stolen,  thy 
fields  confiscated,  thy  wife  violated,  thy  children 
murdered,  thy  wine  drank,  thyself  devoured  alive 
by  the  great  gaping-jaws  yonder — all  this,  or  me. 
Emperor  I  Choose  f  Me  or  Raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones  I*  The  citizen,  afirighted,  and  consequently 
a  child ;  the  peasant,  ignorant,  and'  consequently 
a  child;  preferred  M.  Bonaparte,  to  Raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones.  Such  is  his  triumph.  Ob- 
serve, however,  that  of  10,000,000  of  voters, 
2,600,000  would,  it  seems,  have  even  preferred 
Baw-head-and-bloody-bones.  AfVer  all,  M.  Bona- 
parte only  had  7,600,000  votes.  Thus,  then,  and 
in  this  fashion — freely  as  we  see,  willingly  as  we 
see — that  which  M.  Bonaparte  is  good  enough  to 
call  universal  suffrage  voted.  Voted  what  ?  Dic- 
tatorship, autocracy,  slavery,  the  republic  a  des- 
potism, France  a  pachalic,  chains  on  all  wrists,  a 
seal  on  every  mouth,  silence,  abasement,  fear ; 
the  spy,  the  soul  of  all  things !  They  have  given 
to  a  man — they  have  given  to  you !— omnipotence 
and  omniscience.  They  have  made  that  man  the 
supreme  constituent,  the  legislator,  the  alpha  of 
the  law,  the  omega  of  power !  They  have  decreed 
that  he  is  Minos,  that  he  is  Numa,  that  he  is 
Solon,  that  he  is  Lycurgus  1  They  have  incar- 
nated in  him  the  people,  the  nation,  the  state,  the 
law ;  and  for  ten  years !  What  I  vote — I,  a  citi- 
TOn — vote,  not  only  my  own  dispossession,  my 
own  forfeiture,  my  own  abdication,  but  abdication 


for  ten  years  of  new  generations,  of  unireral 
suffrage  over  which  I  have  no  right,  over  which 
you,  an  usurper,  you  force  me  to  usurp  right,— 
which,  by  the  way,  be  it  said,  would  suffice  to 
nullify  that  monstrous  ballot,  if  all  conceitable 
nullities  were  not  already  piled  upon  it,  heaped 
and  amalgamated.  What  is  it  that  you  would 
have  me  do?  Tou  make  me  vote  that  all  is  fin- 
ished, that  nothing  remains,  that  the  people  is  a 
sUvel  What!  you  tell  me,  seeing  that  you  are 
sovereign,  you  shall  give  yourself  a  master,  see* 
ing  that  you  are  France,  you  shall  become  Haiti! 
What  an  abominable  derision !  Such  is  the  vote 
of  the  20th  December:  that  sanction,  asM.  de 
Momy  terms  it ;  that  absolution,  as  M.  Bsnaparts 
calls  it.  Assuredly,  a  short  time  hence->4n  a 
year,  in  a  month,  perhaps  in  a  week— wbea  all 
we  now  see  has  vanished,  men  will  be  ashamed 
of  having,  if  only  for  an  instant,  honoured  «nth 
discussion  that  infamous  semblance  of  a  vote, 
which  they  call  the  ballot  of  '7,600,000  voices. 
Tet  such  is  the  only  basis,  the  only  support,  the 
only  rampart  of  this  prodigious  power  of  M.  Bona- 
parte. This  vote  is  the  excuse  of  cowards,  this 
vote  is  the  buckler  of  dishonoured  consciences.— 
Generals,  magistrates,  bisJtiops,  each  crime,  each 
lie,  each  prevarication,  each  complidty,  aeeks 
refuge  behind  this  vote  for  its  ignominy.  France 
has  spoken,  say  they :  vox  paj^i  vox  i>«t— uni- 
versal suffinago  besotted ;  every  thing  is  covered 
by  a  ballot.  That  a  yoU— that  a  ballot!  One 
spits  on  it,  and  oaases  by.  Thirdly,  the  Jigun 
mutt  be  genuifu.  I  admire  that  figure :  7,500,- 
000 1  It  must  have  had  a  beautiful  effect,  through 
the  fog  of  the  1st  of  January,  in  letters  of  gold, 
three  feet  high,  on  the  portal  of  Notre-Dame.  I 
admire  tluit  figure.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Becauae 
I  consider  it  humble,  diffident:  7.600,000!  Why, 
7,600,000!  that  is  little.  No  one  refused  M. 
Bonaparte  full  measure.  After  what  he  had  done 
on  the  2d  December,  he  had  good  right  to 
better  than  that.  Who  could  it  have  been  that 
played  him  a  trick?  Who  was  it  prevented  him  fnm. 
putting  down  eight  millions,  or  ten  millions,  round 
numbers  ?  As  for  myself,  I  was  quite  disappointed 
in  my  hopes.  I  relied  on  unanimity.  Coup 
(Titaij  you  are  indeed  modest !  What !  a  man 
wiio  has  done  all  we  have  recalled  or  recounted^ 
who  has  taken  an  oath  and  perjured  himself— 
who  has  been  the  guardian  of  a  constitution  and 
destroyed  it — who  has  been  the  servant  of  a 
republic  and  betrayed  it — who  has  been  the  agent 
of  a  sovereign  assembly  and  violently  demolished 
it-«who  has  used  military  drder  as  a  poniard  to 
kill  military  honour — ^who  has  employed  the  stand- 
ard of  France  as  a  towel  to  wipe  away  mud  and 
shame — who  has  put  handculb  on  the  generals  of 
Africa — ^who  has  made  the  representatives  of  Uie 
people  travel  in  prison- vans — who  has  filled  Maiaa, 
Yincennes,  Mont  Yaldrien,  and  St.  Pelagie  with 
inviolable  men — who  has  fired  point-bhmk  at  the 
legislature,  girt  with  that  scarf,  the  sacred  and 
venerable  symbol  of  the  law — who  has  given  to 
such  a  colonel,  whom  we  could  name,  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  trample  duty  under  foot,  and 
to  each  soldier  ten  francs  a-day — who  has  diatri* 
buted  in  four  days  forty  thousand  francs*  worth  of 
brandy  to  each  brigade — who  has  covered  with 
the  gold  of  the  bank  the  play-tables  of  the  Elvfi^e, 
and  has  said  to  his  friends,  *  Take  !*— who  btf 
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killed  3f .  Adde  in  hU  own  house ;  H.  Belval  in 
his  ovm  house ;  M.  Bebaecque  in  his  own  house ; 
M.  Labilte  in  his  own  house ;  M.  de  ConrerceUe 
in  his  own  house ;  M.  Monpelas  in  his  own  house ; 
K.  Thirion  de  M ortauban  in  his  own  honse— who 
has  massacred  on  the  Boulevards  and  elsewhere 
— ha<«  shot  people  here,  there,  and  everywhere— 
wrhohas  committed  infinite  murders,  of  which  he 
Dodestlj  confesses  to  only  one   hundred  and 
oinetyone!     What!  he  who  has  drenched  the 
roots  of  the  trees  on  the  Boulevards  with  pools 
of  blood ;  he  who  has  spilt  the  blood  of  the  infant 
with  the  blood  of  the  mother,  mingling  with  both 
the  champagne  of  the  gcndarmas  1     He  has  done 
til  these  things — ^he  has  given  himself  all  this 
titrable ;  and  when  he  asks  the  nation,  'Are  you 
latiafiedf    he    only    obtains  7,600,000    voters. 
Reallj,  he  is  underptid !    This  comes  of  devoting 
yoarself  to  save  society !     0,  ingratitude  of  the 
woridi    It  is  a  ftict,  that,  8,000,000  of  voices 
have  replied  *iV<>.'    What,  then,  did  the  man 
mean    who  said  that  the  South   Sea  savages 
cills  the  French  *  <nU — out  f    Let  us  speak  seri- 
onsly ;  for  irony  is  oppressive  in  such  tragic  mat^ 
ters.     Coup  d^etaJt  men,  nebody  believes  in  your 
7,500,000  Totea.    Oome,  be  frank,  for  a  moment^s 
eccentricity;  confess  you  are  slightly  Greekish, 
you  cheat  a  little.    In  your  baUince  sheet  of  the 
Sd  December,  you  set  down  too  many  votes,  and 
not  enough  corpses.    7,000,000 !    What  figure  is 
that?    Whence  comes  it  ?    How?    What  do  you 
want  us  to  do  with  it?    7,000,000,  8,000,000, 
10,000,000!     Millions!    millions  I    We  concede 
yooall,  but  we  contest  with  you  all.  The  7,000,000, 
yoa  have  them,  plu8  the  500,000 ;  the  round  sum, 
flw  the  odd  money.    Tou  say  so,  prince,  you 
affirm  it.  You  swear  it,  but  who  proves  it?  Who 
counted f    Baroche.    Who  examined?   Rouher. 
Who  checked  ?  Pietri.    Who  added  up  ?  Maupas. 
Who  certified?   Troplong.      Who   announced? 
Yourself!      In  other  words,  servility  counted, 
crouching  meanness  examined,  trickery  checked, 
forgery  added  up,  venality  certified,  and  menda- 
city announced.     Very  good.     Whereupon  M. 
Bonaparte  ascends  to  the  capitol,  orders  M.  Sibour 
to  thank  Jupiter ;  puts  a  blue  and  gold  livery  on 
the  senate,  a  blue  and  silver  livery  on  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  a  green  and  gold  livery  on  his 
coachman ;  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  declares 
that  he  is  the  product  of '  universal  su&'age,'  and 
that  his  *  legitimacy '  has  issued  from  the  ballot- 
ora.    That  urn  is  a  wine-cup. 

We  declare  it,  then ;  we  declare  it  broadly,  and 
dearly,  and  simply — on  the  20th  December,  1861, 
eighteen  days  after  the  2d,  M.  Bonaparte  put  his 
hand  into  every  man's  conscience,  and  robbed 
every  man  of  his  vote.  Others  filch  handker- 
ehieft,  but  he  steals  an  empire.-^o^^^a  Instructor, 
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OHAP.   I. 

**  It  IB  m  gentle  and  affectionate  thonght, 

That — in  immeasurable  heights  abore  oi 

At  our  fim  birth  the  wreath  of  Lore  was  woTen, 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers.*''— Co<mi^ 


constructed  by  art.'    Another  author  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  writes — *  If  we  draw  our  models  from 
real  existence,  they  appear  to  us  to  possess  few 
of  the  attributes  of  the  probable.    What  is  so 
poetical  as  sorrow  ?     What  are  more  eloquent 
than  the  tears  that  fall  internally,  and  gather  up* 
on  the  heart  ?*    A  protracted  pilgrimage  has  often 
caused  me  to  feel  most  deeply  the  spirit  of  these 
observations,  from  having  witnessed  many  extra- 
ordinaf7  passages  in  human  affairs.    Indeed  I  am 
often  inclined  to  smile  at  incredulity,  when  mar- 
vellous  facts  are  discussed;  reality  so  fkr  exceed- 
ing the  power  of  imagination,   that  nothing  is 
len  for  an  old  woman  like  me  to  marvel  at.    la 
not  life  itself  a  wonder  and  a  mystery?    Is  not 
death  the  crowning  and  most  awful  mystery  of 
all  ?    On  the  stage  of  life  I  have  seen  broad  farce 
and  deep  tragedy  enacted,  and  the  wearied  actors 
sink  to  rest,  After  performing  thehr  several  parts 
well  and  nobly.    One  such  phiy  on  this  broad  hu- 
man stage  J  peculiarly  remember.    We  will  with- 
draw the  dark  shadowy  curtain  of  the  grave,  and 
reveal  the  actors  once  more  on  the  threshold  of 
existence ;  and  oh  t  for  an  enchanter's  wand  to 
make  them  act  their  parts  over  again  for  our  es- 
pedal  behoof.    Behold  an  ancient  chateau  which 
stood  within  a  few  miles  of  a  much  frequented 
town  on  the  coast  of  Francp ;  a  ruinous  kind  of 
place  it  was,  where  the  remains  of  better  days 
were  faintly  to  be  discerned.    The  situation  was 
picturesque,  and  the  grounds  had  once  been  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  in  the  extreme ;  but  now  they 
were  in  keeping  with  the  desolate  abode ;  bridges 
were  broken  down ;  weeds  reigned  triumphant ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  gay  garden 
surrounded  by  an  invisible  fence,  the  dark  forest 
trees  presnting  a  back  groimd   whose  sombre 
shadows  exquisitely  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  nature,  th^re  was  nothing  that  told  of 
care  or  refinement.    This  chateau  was  Inhabited 
by  an  Irish  gentleman  of  equally  dilapidated  for- 
tunes, who  had  flown  across  the  channel  a  few 
years  previously  to  seek  refuge  from  numerous 
clamorous  creditors.    He  was  accompanied  by  an 
only  child,  a  motherless  girl,  and  a  faithful  nurse, 
who  clung  to  the  descendants  of  Irish  princeSi 
amid  their  ruin  and  desolation,  with  the  tena- 
city and  love  for  which  her  people  are  remarkable. 
The  history  of  Mr.  Desmond  was  a  too  common 
and  melancholy  one:    noble  descent,  extrava- 
gance, and  recklessness  for  generations,  ending 
at  length  in  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  last  un- 
fortunate representative,  who  had  assisted  but 
too  sedulously  in  completing  it.    A  retreat  to  the 
continent  was  the  only  altemative^from  prison 
and   disffrace  ;    the    decayed    chateau    which 
sheltered  the  family  being  the  property  of  a  per* 
son  who  gladly  accorded  it  to  Mr.  Desmond  for  % 
nominal  rent,  the  Utter  being  too  proud  to  bs 
entirely  beholden  to  his  fHend.    The  principal 
part  of  Mr.  Desmond^s  time  was  passed  in  &• 
town — a  town  infamous  in  repute,  from  harboring 
individuals  who  had  no  character  to  lose — gamb- 
lers and  horse  jockies ;  it  may  too  readily  be  sur- 
mised how  Mr.  Desmond's  time  was  occupied- 
he  was  a  confirmed  gamester,  heartless,  selfish, 
and  soul-desolated. 

In  this  old  chateau,  in  the  society  only  of  EUem 
Blane,  her  Irish  nurse,  Aurora  Desmond,  the  neg- 


PLUTiacH  says — *  Chance  sometimes  turns  poet, 

and  produces  tnuns  of  events,  not  to  be  distin-  _ 

goiahed  from  the  meet  elaborate  plots  which  are  I  lected  daughter,  had  been  nurtured;  and  now,  in 
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her  seventeenth  year,  the  wayward,  lovely  girl, 
incontrovertibly  exemplified  the  true  nobility  of 
nature.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  the  picture  of 
faded  grandeur — to  represent  the  long  line  of 
native  princes  whode  blood  flowed  in  her  veins : 
and  who  that  gazed  on  her  proud  young  fdrm 
would  have  remembered  that  she  was  the  ruined 
chieflain's  daughter?  So  like  a  princess  in  her 
days  of  palmy  regal  state,  the  fair  creature  moved 
and  spoke.  Yet  her  education  had  been  totally 
neglected  in  all  useful  branches  and  appliances. 
Superficial  accomplishments^  indeed,  she  had  eas- 
ily  acquired  from  facile  teachers ;  but  these  supers 
ficial  folk  could  teach  her  little,  and  they  witness- 
ed with  amazement  the  uncontrollable  flights  of 
her  ever-gentle,  but  wild  and  fanciful  humors. 
Most  lovely,  most  gracious,  was  this  peerless 
forest  flower ;  her  attributes  of  purity  and  inno> 
cence  formed  a  protecting  halo,  doubly  needful  to 
shield  and  fortify  one  so  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
Tet  it  was  not  from  merely  outward  circumstances 
that  danger  threatened  Aurora  Desmond ;  for  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  external  worid,  living  in 
almost  perfect  seclusion ;  her  fiither,  debased  as 
be  was,  carefully  guarding  his  beautiful  daughter 
from  the  contamination  of  such  society  as  the 
town  afforded.  But  danger  had  assaulted  the 
young  girl  in  another  form ;  she  united  with  an 
imagination  of  the  most  vivid  cast  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  and  morbid  melancholy  of  disposi- 
tion, which,  indeed,  frequently  gave  place  to  the 
wildest  flights  of  thoughtless  and  exuberant 
gaiety.  Hence,  the  strong  will  and  firm  mind  of 
a  superior  guide  was  needed  to  rule  and  check, 
and  keep  in  abeyance  the  untamed  spirit,  and  to 
cultivate  the  rich  ground  so  overrun  with  weeds. 
But  the  weeds  had  been  fatally  fostered  by  old 
Ellen  Blane,  who  ought  more  properly  to  have 
been  styled  a  gouvernanle^  being  no  common  or 
uneducated  nurse ;  for,  beneath  an  under  current 
of  high  devotional  feeling  (the  religion  of  Faith, 
her  inalienable  birthright),  there  too  surely  reign- 
ed a  dark  depth  of  superstition  in  Aurora  Des- 
mond's inmost  heart,  contemplated  with  ineffable 
satisfaction  by  old  Ellen,  as  of  her  planting  and 
watering,  but  likely  to  bo  productive  of  the  most 
baneful  results  to  the  violent,  enthusiastic,  and 
neglected  girl,  who  had  unfortunately  been  left 
to  such  injudicious,  and  yet  warmly  affectionate 
management  There  was  also  a  vein  of  persijlage 
in  Aurora  Desmond's  composition,  which,  had 
she  been  formed  of  coarser  materials,  might  have 
degenerated  into  downright  coquettishness ;  but, 
as  it  was,  her  extreme  delicacy  of  mind  and  man- 
ner produced  a  combination  most  enchanting. 
Her  smile  was  fasciiuition,  her  tears  were  be- 
witching, and  all  her  little  whims  and  caprices 
were  becoming ;  yet  there  was  another  mood, 
when  Aurora  became  the  dangerous  enchantress, 
from  her  power  of  enthralling  the  imagination— 
the  serious  and  contemplative  mood,  when  pro- 
phetic shadows  darkened  round  her  heart,  and 
her  strained  gaze  endeavored  to  penetrate  those 
mystic  clouds  enveloping  and  obscuring  the  spir- 
itual creation.  Not  only  had  Ellen  Blane  initiated 
her  pupil  in  the  legendary  lore  and  poetical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  in  the  far  deeper 
and  wilder  mysteries  of  the  German  school.  El- 
len's mother  was  a  nativo  of  the  fair  Rhine-land, 
and  the  daughter  inherited  from  her  and  from  an 


Irish  sire  that  peculiar  idiosyncntsy  which  had 
gradually  been  developed  with  her  growth,  aDd 
rendered  her  the  slave  of  a  belief  in  supernatural 
agencies,  forebodings,  and  soothsayings  of  every 
description,  from  the  humble  Banshee  to  the 
grave  astrologer,  who  predicts  the  future  by  ab- 
struse calculations  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Auro- 
ra,  indeed,  often  laughed  at  old  Ellen's  tales, 
and  declared  she  would  like  to  hear  and  see  the 
Banshee  above  all  things;  but  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  when  the  winds  howled  u\d 
moaned  within  and  without  the  tottering  man- 
sion, the  girPs  cheek  often  grew  pale,  as  she  sat 
listening  to  Ellen's  reminiscences  of  the,  marrel- 
lous  things  she  had  beheld  with  her  own  eyes, 
andJieard  with  her  own  ears,  when  a  dweller  in 
her  mother's  native  land. 

The  poor  child  had  been  fed  a&d  nurtured  on 
such  unwholesome  diet ;  and  as  she  progressed 
towards  womanhood,  her  gouverfumte,  whose 
speech  was  often  poetry,  began  to  tell  d  chival- 
rous knights,  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  true  love 
trials,  until  Aurora's  mind  was  imbued  with  high- 
flown  romance,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfitted 
to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  every  day  life. 
BeautUul  and  queen-like,  Ellen  regarded  her 
nurseling  with  more  than  a  mother's  pride,  and 
worshipped  her  as  an  idol ;  she  prognosticated 
a  brilliant  future  destiny  for  her  *  young  princess,' 
as  she  invariably  termed  Aurora ;  nay,  she  pri- 
vately indulged  the  notion  that  some  wandering 
prince  in  disguise  would  eventually  discover  and 
carry  off  in  triumph  this  sweet  flower  of  the 
forest.  So  little  accustomed  were  they  to  see 
visiters  at  the  chateau,  t£at  the  arrival  of  any 
chance  guest  was  quite  an  event ;  and  when  Mr. 
Desmond  signified  to  his  daughter  an  intention 
of  bringing  home  a  friend  from  the  town  to  re- 
main probably  for  a  few  days,  much  excitement 
and  curiosity  prevailed  to  know  toho  and  what  he 
was. 

^*  He  is  Dr.  Progin,  my  dear,'^  siud  Mr.  Des- 
mond, smiling,  as  he  replied  to  Aurora's  ques* 
tions ;  "  your  silly  young  head  is  running,  I'll  be 
bound,  on  fine  wooers.    Heigh  ¥" 

**No,  indeed,  papa,'*  said  Aurora,  laughing 
merrily ;  **  the  prince  who  falls  from  the  skies  to 
woo  me  won't  be  a  Dr.  Progin."  These  words 
were  uttered  somewhat  contemptuously,  and  her 
father,  who  observed  the  intonation,  remarked 
quickly,  **Let  me  tell  you  my  dear,  that  tliisDr. 
Progin  is  not  a  person  to  be  slighted,  though  he 
U  only  plain  Dr.  Progin,  or  at  least  he  c<Uls  hun- 
self  so ;  for  I  am  not  sure  if  that  be  his  real 
name.  As  to  what  he  is — he  is  understood  to  be 
a  German  professor  or  student,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  but  he  is  a  queer  personage — a  very 
queer  personage  indeed ;  and  a  learned  man— a 
very  learned  man — of  that  fact  there  is  no  doubt 
So  be  on  your  best  behaviour ;  fbr  he  can  read 
the  stars  as  you  can  read  a  book,  and  he'll  tell 
your  fortune  if  you  ask  him.** 

**  Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  mean?**  cried  Auro- 
ra, reddening  with  surprise  and  delight  '*Po 
you  really  mean  that  Dr.  Progin  is  an  astrologer?" 

*'Tee,"  returned  Mr.  Desmond,  carelessly 
taking  out  a  memorandam  case,  and  pre-occn- 
pied;  ''yes,  and  a  celebrated  astronomer  aH 
over  the  continent;  he  has  cast  more  than  oos 
royal  nativity,  and  is  often  oonsolted  on  ff^ 
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emergencies  by  those  in  power.  He  is  a  formi- 
dable aootb^ycr,  I  assure  you,**  added  Mr.  Des- 
mond, more  gravely,  "  and  has  perfect  faith  in 
his  own  predictions :  so  mind  your  behaviour, 
aod  now  away  with  you.*^ 

"  I  had  a  queer  drame  last  night,"  muttered 
old  Ellen  Blane,  when  she  heard  the  news,  **and 
I  must  see  this  wondrous  man  before  he  tells  thee 
thy  fortune,  my  princess.  It  was  a  solemn  drama 
that  I  had  when  the  moonlight  came  shining  in 
at  the  windows,  and  the  white  curtains  flapped 
to  and  fro.  I  used  to  hear  it  said  in  my  early 
days,  when  I  sojourned  In  the  fair  JRhlne-land, 
that  however  much  one  who  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phesying or  foretelling  events  might  wish  to  con- 
ceal the  fatal  gift  (for  ochone  !  but  it  oft-times 
it  fatal !)  a  peculiar  expression  lurldng  in  the  eye 
betrayed  the  secret,  and  revealed  the  prophet. 
My  sainted  mother^s  mother  (an  aged  woman  and 
a  pious  soul  was  she)  knew  wild,  dread  things, 
and  she  initiated  me  in  the  mystic  lore.  I  must 
tee  this  Dr.  Progin,  and  gaze  on  his  eyes,  my 
princess ;  and  if  he  be  a  true  seer,  strong  nerves 
are  needed  to  list  the  doom  of  life  from  his  lips ; 
for  the  true  seer's  lips  speak  no  falsities.  Ah ! 
they're  a  wondrous  and  a  leamechracc  are -those 
German  astrologers.  But  wo  is  me !  that  drame 
of  mine,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  his  coming  too ; 
Hwasa  wierd  melancholic  drame,*  continued  Ellen, 
whining  piteously,  **  but  never  mind,  never 
mind,  drames  are  contraries  often,"  brightening 
np,  and  gazing  proudly  on  Aurora,  **  and  bright 
be  the  destiny  this  lamed  philosopher  foretells  for 
thee,  princess  of  the  world !  Thou  wert  bom  on 
the  Holy  Baplist^s  day,  and  good  angels  ever 
guard  and  watch  over  thee,  child  of  my  love.*' 
Old  Ellen  Blane  continued  to  eroon,  and  mutter, 
and  muse  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  period  when  she  heard  of  the  expected  guest 
and  his  actual  arrival  at  the  chateau ;  her  mood 
was  unusually  strange  and  excited,  and  she  man- 
aged S9  to  place  herself  that,  without  being 
seen,  she  obtained  a  full  view  of  Mr.  Desmond's 
companion,  as  together  the  two  gentlemen  slowly 
walked  up  the  avenue  and  entered  the  hall.  Very 
pale  old  Ellen  Blane  became,  as  she  rivetted  her 
gaze  on  the  stranger,  and  grasping  Aurora's  arm 
for  support,  she  muttered,  "  He's  a  true  sooth- 
sayer, is  this  Dr.  Progin — a  true  reader  of  the 
stars,  my  princess ;  there  is  that  lurking  in  hit 
eye  which  reveals  to  me  his  power." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Ellen  ?  demanded  Aurora. 
"  What  do  you  discern  in  his  eye  to  scare  and 
awe  you  thus  ?" 

"  What  do  r  discern,  my  child  ?  What  none 
can  repeat  distinctly,  and  only  faith  can  realize. 
From  my  mother's  land  the  teaching  comes,  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson." 

**  Bat,  Ellen,  dear,  many  persons  have  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  and  yet  they  are  not  gifted  with 
second  sight  or  divination.  Tell  roe  what  parti- 
cular motes  are  visible  in  Dr.  Progin's  orbs  ?" 

But  Ellen  shook  her  head  and  swayed  her  body 
to  and  fro,  shading  her  eyee  with  a  trembling, 
withered  hand.  ''"Tisasight  one  doesn't  often 
k)ok  00,"  said  Ellen  in  a  low  whisper ;  **  for  there 
b^  many  pretenders,  but  few  real  star  readers. 
It  isn't  in  the  gliUer  of  the  sloe  black  eyes,  but 
k  is  m  their  aepihs  the  secret  lies,  my  princess. 
I  hold  the  key — ^I  can  aolre  the  mystery.     I  can 


trace  the  spirit's  hidden  source  in  the  depths  of 
those  glittering,  dreadful  orbs." 

**  Well,  Kelly,  you  are  vastly  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible,"  interrupted  Aurora,  laugli- 
ing,  "  but  f  am  his  hostess,  be  he  ever  so  terri- 
ble a  personage,  and  I  must  do  the  honors  of 
our  palace  in  brave  style." 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  sweet  lovely  one !" 
cried  old  Ellen ;  I  would  thou  hadst  a  real  palace, 
for  thou  would'st  grace  it  rarely." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Nel'y,  I'll  be  content  with  love  in 
a  cottage  some  day,"  responded  Aurora,  smiling, 
"  when  my  destiny  is  fulfilled,  you  know.  But 
come,  you  havn't  answered  my  question  yet 
about  Dr.  Progin's  motes,  or  depths,  or  whatever 
you  designate  this  mystic  light  which  is  discover- 
able to  the  initiated." 

"Nor  I  don't  mean  to  answer  it,  mavoumeen," 
replied  Ellen  with  solemnity ;  "such  knowledge 
is  far  better  left  alone." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Nell,  just  as  you  like,"  said 
Aurora,  carelessly,  "  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
discovered,  I  must  discover  it  for  my^lf,  I  sup- 
pose. Now  I  shall  go  and  be  introduced  to  this 
formidable  magician,  and  I  don't  anticipate  the 
introduction  will  be  a  particularly  awful  ceremo* 
nial." 

"  Do  not  boast  vainly,  Aurora  Desmond,"  ex- 
claimed Ellen  Blane,  with  a  warning  gesture ; 
"it  is  no  jest  or  light  matter  to  rash  unadvisedly 
into  the  presence  of  a  prophet." 

However,  notwithstanding  the  fair  girl's  assum- 
ed bravado  and  badinage,  she  felt  a  species  of 
tremor  or  nervous  agitation  when  Mr.  Desmond 
presented  her  to  their  guest,  whom  he  named  as 
Dr.  Progin— a  "valued  friend."  Mr.  Desmond 
was  subdued  and  silent,  yet  treating  the  learned 
visiter  with  marked  and  unusual  deference.  The 
latter  absorbed  Aurora's  undivided  attention ;  she 
experienced  a  new  and  indefineable  sensation  in 
his  presence,  as  if  conscious  that  basilisk  eyes 
were  watching  her  every  movement,  or  as  if  a 
spell  of  enchantment  wove  its  meshes  to  enchain 
her.  She  could  not  account  for  such  peculiar 
feelings,  nor  could  she  shake  them  off,  strive  as 
she  might  to  appear,  and  to  actually  feel, 'uncon- 
cerned. Dr.  Progin  was  a  man  whose  age  it 
seemed  impossible  to  define ;  he  might  be  aged, 
or  a  premature  age  might  have  overtaken  him, 
from  sorrow  having  left  its  sure  and  ineffaceable 
trace.  His  features  were  classical,  but  perfectly 
colorless,  while  his  hair  and  redundant  beard 
were  white  as  driven  snow.  A  transparent  com- 
plexion reflected  no  wrinkles ;  while,  in  the  midst 
of  this  delicate  olive  setting,  gleamed  a  pair  of 
glittering  eyes  (which  seemed  to  verify  Nelly 
Blane's  dark  hints)  from  beneath  shaggy  eye- 
brows, whose  deep,  penetrating,  burning  corus- 
cations flashed  on  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of 
pain;  and  few  could  endure  that,  searching  gaze 
without  flinching.  Aurora  vainly  endeavored  to 
meet  the  stedfast  observation  of  thif  extraordi- 
nary personage  without  betraying  emotion ;  she 
endeavored  not  to  feel  it.  But  it  would  not  do ; 
and  she  no  longer  combated  with  the  inward  in- 
explicable conviction  that  she  stood  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  one  who  wielded  an  unusual  mystic 
influence  over  others.  The  doctor  continued  to 
regard  her  attentively  but  without  speakiug ;  and 
then  at  length  with  a  deep  sigh  which  seemed  to 
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come  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  tamed  j 
away  and  made  some  commonplace  remark  to 
Mr.  Desmond.  His  Toice  was  low  and  thrilling, 
and  a  foreign  accentuation  added  to  jts  chanii ; 
his  manner  was  gentle  and  retiring,  and  so  much 
sadness  mingled  with  all  he  said  and  did,  that 
Aurora's  tender  heart  soon  warmed  towards  the 
▼enerable  man ;  and,  despite  her  first  awe,  with 
the  innocent  sweetness  of  youth  uncontaminated 
by  the  conventionalities  of  towns,  she  speedily 
regained  the  frankness  and  ease  of  deportment 
which  rendered  her  so  attractive.  Dr.  Progln 
did  not  converse  fluently — ^he  seemed  better  to 
like  listening  to  Aurora's  yoice— but  the  little  he 
did  utter  was  to  tlie  purpose.  Where  had  he  not 
been?  AH  over  the  world.  What  did  he  not 
know?  Everything.  What  language  could  he 
not  converse  In — what  science  could  he  not  des- 
cant on  ?  A  melancholy  gravity  ef  deportment, 
a  sad  intonation  of  voice,  like  unto  a  remembered 
riofl-thrilling  cadence  of  music,  were  remarkable 
in  Dr.  Progin  as  prominent  characteristics ;  that 
he  AtmM/f  Relieved  implicitly  the  lore  he  pro- 
fessed was  indubitable ;  he  had  been  an  indcfati- 
ga(>Ie  and  life-long  student  of  the  stars.  Perhaps 
abstruse  calculation  had  bewildered  his  brain, 
for  he  gloried  in  his  studies.  Aurora  gazed  and 
believed,  yet  her  tongue  was  mute ;  she  dared 
Dot  speak  her  indefinable  and  intangible  impres- 
rions ;  and  when  Ellen  anxiously  demanded  her 
nur83ling  8  opinion  of  Dr.  Proein,  Aurora  for  the 
firfct  time  in  her  life  dissembled,  and  became  cau- 
tious, merely  saying  that  on  the  morrow  she 
meant  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  would  read  her 
future,  and  consult  the  stars  on  her  behalfl  El- 
len tried  to  dissuade  her  from  this  experiment ; 
but  Aurora  Desmond  was  determined  to  have  her 
nativity  cast.  **  Whether  for  weal  or  wo,  or 
both,  ril  know  my  doom,'*  she  cried.  But  the 
•doctor  was  deaf  to  her  solicitations.  He  did  not 
deny  his  power,  and  he  carefully  examined  the 
palm  of  her  little  hand ;  he  also  noted  down  the 
day  and  hour  of  her  birth ;  but,  although  Aurora 
suspected  he  had  made  himself  master  of  her 
future  history,  no  intreaties  could  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  which  his  profound  and  awe- 
inspiring  lore  had  enabled  him  to  solve. 

"Then  I  must  believe,  Dr.  Progin,"  said 
Aurora,  **  that  the  doom  in  store  for  me  is  so  bad 
that  in  pity  you  conceal  it;  for  had  you  good  to 
impart,  I  am  sure  silence  would  no  longer  be 
your  motto.  But  remember  my  imagination  may 
raise  up  worse  anticipated  ills  than  reality  wai- 
rants.** 

The  invulnerable  doctor  smiled,  but  it  was  a 
smile  of  sad  sort,  as  he  gravely  replied,  **  Do 
you  not  know,  my  child,  that  the  hand  of  Mercy 
Tells  the  future  from  human  gaze  ?  Wliy  would 
you  wrest  that  hand  aside  ?** 

"  You  hold  that  veil  in  your  hand,  Dr.  Progin," 
exclaimed  Aurora,  greatly  excited,  and  in  tears ; 
**  and  I  do  earnestly  pray  of  you  to  lift  for  me 
but  one  comer ;  give  me  but  one  glance,  and 
then  let  it  fall  for  ever." 

**  On  one  condition,  then,  young  lady,"  said 
Dr.  Progin,  in  a  low,  firm  voice — **on  one  con- 
dition only  will  I  accede  to  your  request  Do  not 
weep ;  I  would  dry  your  tears,  and  not  willingly 
cause  yott  to  shed  any.  A  comer  of  the  veil  of 
futurity  I  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  lift  as  you 


desire,  ere  I  depart  hence.  If  I  do  so,  you  must 
solemnly  promise  me  never  to  reveal  what  you 
may  leara,  save  on  your  death-bed." 

The  promise  was  given,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
joining  them,  neither  Dr.  Progin  nor  Aurora  re- 
verted to  the  sutg'ect  again.  It  was  late  when 
they  separated  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  when  Aurora  descended  to  the  break- 
fast table,  she  found  Dr.  Progin  had  departed  at 
daybreak,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  British 
shores. 

"  Ah !  he  has  cheated  me  abominably,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  considerable  chagrin,  half  crying 
with  vexation  and  disappointment;  "he  never 
told  me  that  he  meant  to  leave  us  so  soon." 

Mr.  Desmond  smiled,  and  looked  up  from  the 
paper  he  was  reading,  remarking  quietly  that 
Dr.  Progin's  movements  were  proverbially  uncer- 
tain. Just  as  the  humor  of  the  moment  seized 
him.  "  But  has  he  told  you  your  fortune,  my 
dear?"  added  he,  slyly.  "I  rather  suspect  not, 
and  that  is  what  chafes  you  so.  Between  our- 
selves Dr.  Progin  is  accustomed  to  receive  eD0^ 
mous  golden  bribes  for  his  calculations,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  work  for  nothing — not  he.  Ne- 
ver mind,  Aurora,  never  mind ;  if  you  don't 
know  the  good,  the  bad  is  kept  back  as  well, 
and  you  won't  get  married  a  day  the  sooner  for 
all  Dr.  Progin  could  have  told  you." 

A  contemptuous  expression  passed  over 
Aurora's  countenance,  but  sub»ded  momentarily, 
as  she  gently  answered  her  father,  assuring  him 
she  did  not  believe  that  in  her  case,  at  least  Dr. 
Progin  had  been  swayed  by  a  love  of  lucre. 

"No,  my  princess,  that  he  was  not,"  inte^ 
raptcd  Mary  Blane,  who  had  entered  unperceived, 
and  now  stood  by  Aurora's  side,  holding  out  a 
scaled  packet,  which  she  said  the  doctor  had  left 
for  Miss  Desmond.  Ellen  whispered  in  her  ear 
"  you  are  to  open  it  alone — not  the  parcel,  but 
the  contents."  This  hint  came  in  time,  for  Mr. 
Desmond  desired  Aurora  to  inspect  what  the 
little  parcel  contained,  no  doubt  supposing  what 
actually  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  Dr.  Progin 
had  thus  conveyed  a  remembrance  in  the  shape 
of  some  pretty  trinket,  such  as  ladies  generally 
prize.  It  contained  a  plain  gold  heart,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  lines,  requesting  Miss  Desmond  to 
wear  it  always  for  the  donor's  sake.  There  was 
more  in  the  lines  than  met  the  ear.  There  wal 
more  in  that  plain  gold  heart  than  met  the  eye. 
The  moment  Aurora  gained  the  privacy  of  her 
own  apartment  she  examined  the  golden  treasure; 
it  flew  open  when  she  touched  a  spring,  and  dis* 
covered  a  slip  of  paper  within,  on  which  was 
written  a  brief  sentence.  Auri)ra  read  it;  her 
color  went  and  came  ;  she  read  and  re-read ;  then 
suddenly  replacing  the  mystic  scnq)  in  its  recep* 
tacle  (which  she  carefully  placed  in  her  bosom,) 
she  eiclaimed  aloud,  as  if  to  re-assure  her  fiuliog 
courage,  "  Well,  it's  a  hard  doom  I  But  I  mosl 
take  care  never  to  fall  in  love ;  and  then  no  great 
mischief  ensues." 

Poor  old  KUen,  who  was  dying  of  curiosity  t* 
know  the  contents  of  the  heart,  was  raefiilly  di^ 
appointed  at  the  silence  preserved  by  her  yoim| 
lady  ;  and  never  fully  forgave  it.  The  promiit 
which  Aurora  had  given  to  Dr.  Progin  was  nd 
meant  to  include  her,  she  argued.  How  proii# 
we  all  are  to  make  exceptions  in  our  own  &rorl 
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TnRiK  yean  had  glided  by,  and  the  old  French 
chateau  was  abandoned  to  silence  and  desolation. 
Ur.  Deamond  had  departed  this  life,  and  Ellen 
Blanc  also  slept  beneath  the  green  sod — a  cross 
above  to  denote  the  spot  where  the  dust  of  the 
faithful  reposed.  The  destitute  orphan  found 
shelter  with  her  only  known  living  relative,  a 
maternal  aunt,  half>^3ter  to  Aarora^s  mother,  and 
Du:iy  years  the  senior  of  that  lady.  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
w;is  English  bom  and  bred — the  childless  widow 
of  a  great  speculator,  reputed  enormously  wealthy. 
Urs.  Chatterbin,  during  Mr.  Desmond^s  life,  had 
been  implacable  in  her  wrath  towards  him;  he 
had  asiced  her  for  loans  of  money  at  rarioas 
period-*,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  known  bad 
habits,  had  aroused  her  indignation  to  such  a 
di^^rec,  that  rumour  asserted,  to  name  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Desmond  in  Mrs.  Ghatterbin*s  presence, 
was  to  risk  losing  a  legacy  I  But  the  dying  man 
had  written  to  her ;  he  told  her  that  Aurora  was 
beautiful  as  the  day,  unprotected,  and  penniless; 
and  Mrs.  Chatterbin  sent  a  confidential  servant 
across  the  Channel  to  escort  the  orphan  to  her 
English  home.  Poor  Aurora !  Well  it  was  for 
her  high-spirited,  generous  nature  that  she  met 
with  a  warm-hearted,  frank  reception  from  the 
aunt,  whom  she  never  remembered  to  have  seen. 
(Mrs.  Chatterbin  had  once  impressed  a  kiss  on 
her  baby  lips,  as  she  lay  sleeping  in  her  mother*s 
arms.)  Well  ii  was  for  the  proud  descendant  of 
Irish  princes,  bo  sensitive  and  so  tender-hearted, 
that  Mrs.  Chatterbin,  after  a  moment's  contem- 
plation clasped  her  in  an  embrace  which  almost 
threatened  suffocation,  exclaiming,  **  Why,  my 
darling,  you're  a  perfect  beauty,  I  declare ;  I  am 
90  delighted !" 

Aurora  laughed,  and  blushed,  saying  with 
naiveli^  **  And  would  you  not  have  welcomed  me, 
Aaot  Chatterbin,  had  I  been  a  fright  ?** 

"No,  that  I  wouldn't,**  replied  the  fat  lady, 
blantly.  "I  don't  know  what  use  you'd  have 
been  to  me  if  you  had." 

"  And  of  what  use  shall  I  be  now?**  demanded 
Aurora,  as  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  idle  sort 
of  useless  existence  she  had  slept  through  so 
happily. 

'*0f  what  asef*  quickly  answered  Mrs.  Chat- 
terbin; **a  vast  deal,  if  I  mistake  not  But 
never  mind,  you're  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake.*' 

Aurora  felt  Inclined  to  laugh,  and  yet  tears 
forced  their  way;  everything  around  was  so 
strange  and  odd,  so  totally  different  from  what 
she  had  been  accustomed  to. 

Mrs.  Chatterbin's  villa,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  metropolis,  was  splendidly  appointed,  betoken- 
ing affluence,  without,  perhaps,  much  taste.  Mrs. 
CbAtterbin  herself,  was  splendidly  attired,  and  her 
short  fat  person  rolled  and  waddled  along  in  dig- 
nified composure.  She  did  not  look  jovial,  or 
Sood  tempered,  or  benevolent ;  but  she  had  a  fat, 
rooad,  red  fiice,  and  the  most  cunning  little  black 
eyes  that  ever  twinkled  and  sparkled  in  mortal's 
head.  She  entertained  a  vast  deal  of  company 
it  the  villa,  and  er\joyed  life  amazingly,  particu- 
larly a  rubber  of  whist.  Aurora  had  nothing  to 
complun  oi^  being  moat  kindly  treated  by  her 
nuQt,  and  introduced  to  all  her  friends,  many  of 
whom  were  well-bred,  sensible  people,  as  **my 
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dearest  niece,  Aurora  Desmond.*'  Aurora  was 
evidently  regarded  as  her  aunt's  adopted  daughter 
and  heiress,  and  treated  accordingly  with  defer- 
ence and  consideration. 

Mrs.  Chatterbui  had  soon  ascertained  all 
Aurora's  past  history,  without  appearing  in  the 
least  degree  inquisitive.  Aurora  had  no  suspicion 
how  narrowly  she  was  watched ;  how  peiifectly 
Mrs.  Chatterbin  had  learnt  her  disposition,  char- 
acter, and  acquirements — in  short,  how  all  her 
young  life  was  laid  bare;  with  one  exception 
indeed.  Dr.  Progin's  golden  heart  was  hidden 
next  her  own — the  one  secret  of  her  innocent 
existence.  Ever  since  his  memorable  visit  to  the 
chateau,  a  change  had  been  working  in  Aurora 
Desmond,  which  was  not  evidenced  by  any  out- 
ward sign ;  yet  she  had  gradually  been  endeavour- 
ing to  steel  herself  against  softening  influences, 
and  to  realise,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
the  stem  realities  of  daily  life.  She  ceuscd  to 
listen  with  eagerness  to  Ellen  Blane's  romance  and 
wild  legendary  tales,  and  she  put  aside  the  books 
wherein  the  poetry  and  not  the  prose  of  life  was 
described.  Hence,  when  the  time  of  trial  can^e, 
and  the  world  wore  a  new,  aspect  to  her,  she  was 
enabled  to  act  her  part  with  propriety  in  the  con- 
ventional society  assembled  at  Mrs.  Chatterbin's 
vilU.  She  was  not  remarked  as  the  **  wild  Irish 
girl,"  but  as  the  "beautiful"  or  '* gentle;"  yet 
the  bright  illusions  of  thoughtless  girlhood,  the 
careless  spoilt  child's  dreams  of  futurity,  had  all 
rudely  been  dispelled  by  the  collision.  Her's  was 
the  refinement  of  nature — the  loveliest  of  all ; 
and  quickly  she  detected  all  that  was  overstrained 
in  the  mannera  and  pretensions  of  the  crowd 
thronging  Vanity  Fair.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  old  chateau,  and  the  summer  evenings 
when,  seated  by  Ellen  Blane,  she  listened  to  the 
historic  pictures  of  other  days,  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  her  ancestors,  and  the  glories,  pomp, 
and  magnificence  of  the  stronghold  of  the  bravo 
Desmonds.  Then  the  ruined  chieftain's  daughter 
felt  her  cheek  flush,  her  Up  curl,  and  her  eyo 
glance  contemptuously  on  the  parvenus  around  ; 
but  when  they  spoke  of  her  native  isle,  taunt- 
ingly and  slightingly,  if  not  openly,  yet  covertly, 
thin  it  was  all  the  passion  of  her  soul  silently  fell 
on  her  throbbing  heart,  and  the  first  lesson  of 
hypocrisy  she  had  ever  learnt  was  taught  her  ia 
the  noble  effort  to  combat  with,  and  passively 
endure,  those  sorrows  which  she  knew  to  be  in- 
curable. **  I  am  m  no  danger,**  the  girl  qjaculi^ 
ted  to  herself,  smiling  in  the  way  she  had  often 
smiled  since  her  eyes  bad  looked  on  death,  "  I  am 
in  no  danger  "—(she  pressed  the  golden  heart  to 
her  bosom) — **I  shall  go  through  life  yeir 
cahnly,  and  never  be  called  on  to  practise  sel£ 
denial" 

Alas  I  Aurora  Desmond,  even  as  those  words 
fell  from  thy  lips  danger  was  approaching,  and 
vain  boasting  at  end.  Pure-minded  and  fiincj 
free,  yet  with  high  notions  of  the  chivalrous  hom- 
age due  to  her  sex,  Aurora  had  received  aduU- 
tion  and  flattery  with  a  pleasant  and  smiling  indif- 
ference, as  if  she  considered  it  merely  a  matter  of 
course,  and  her  right  Kay,  she  had  a  sweet, 
winning  way  with  her,  which  ladies  of  a  certain 
age,  particularly  unmarried  ones,  declared  to  bo 
downriglit  coquetry,  Irish  impertinence,  and 
French  pertifiagt  t 
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To  an  experienced  obserrer  it  miglit  haTe 
appeared  rather  noticeable  that  Mrs.  Cliatterbin, 
so  completely  a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not  at 
all  bestir  herself  to  brine  Aurora  forward,  or  to 
introduce  "  eligible  matches/*  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  her  beautiful  young  niece.  It  would 
have  been  natural  had  she  evinced  a  desire  to  see 
the  fair  orphan  **  well  settled,"  according  to  com- 
mon parlance,  in  Vanity  Fair ;  but  no,  Mrs.  Chat- 
terbin  was  decidedly  waiting  for  some  great 
unknown,  whom  she  beheld  in  her  mind^s  eye, 
concealed  from  observation  and  scan,  and  to  be 
pounced  upon  at  the  right  moment.  And  this 
was  doubtless  the  real  reason  why  she  evinced  no 
anxiety  concerning  her  niece,  when  so  many 
other  girls,  far  plainer  than  Aurora  Desmond, 
were  marrying  off  in  scores.  Wise  Mrs.  Chatter- 
bin,  to  wait  and  watch  so  patiently  and  prudently ! 

**  I  daresay  the  impudent  niece  is  in  her  fat  old 
aunt's  confidence,"  said  the  Misses  Humphreys 
one  to  another — (they  were  neighbors  of  Mrs. 
Chatterbin) — "  and  when  old  Chatterbin*s  ward, 
Philip  Eardley,  comes  from  abroad,  they'll'  both 
^x  on  him  as  the  Mr.  Right  He's  enormously 
rich,  you  know — young,  handsome,  and  independ- 
ent of  any  control  whatever." 

The  old  maids  sighed,  and  looked  in  the  glass ; 
perhaps  that  told  tlieni  their  case  was  hopele^ts, 
therefore  they  could  more  impartiaUy  dedde  for 
others. 

There  were  wiser  folks  than  the  Misses  Hum- 
phreys, who  opined  that  Mrs.  Chatterbin  would 
do  all  in  her  power  to  secure  Philip  Eardley  for 
her  niece.  But  they  did  not  do  the  wily  and 
deep-thinking  lady  justice.  She  had  far  different 
views  for  Aurora ;  in  her  h^art  were  secrets  as 
carefully  hidden  as  those  contained  in  Aurora's 
golien  one.  And  when  Philip  Eardley  made  his 
tardy  appearance  at  Mrs.  Chatterbin*s  villa,  the 
welcome  was  by  no  means  so  warm  as  might 
have  been  expected  towards  her  late  husband's 
ward.  Yet,  as  the  Misses  Humphreys  had 
affirmed,  he  was  rich,  handsome,  young,  and  free 
of  any  control ;  disengaged,  and  quite  ready  to 
tnarry,  when  he  could  find  a  wife  to  his  taste. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Chatterbin  had  absolutely  doated 
on  him  as  a  boy,  humoured,  and  spoilt  him ;  and 
when  the  delicate,  fiEiir-haired  youth  expressed  a 
determination  to  enter  the  naval  service  (though 
in  expectancy  of  the  fine  property  which  ulti- 
mately became  his,)  it  almost  broke  Mrs.  Chatter- 
bin's  heart ;  for  the  boy  had  been  to  her  as  an 
only  son,  and  with' even  more  than  a  mother's 
love  she  had  fostered  the  motherless  child  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Mr.  Chatterbin  died  soon 
after,  and  Philip  Eardley  succeeded  to  his  inheri- 
tance. Some  mysterious  rumours  were  afloat  at 
the  time  concerning  the  ilUusage  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
received  from  her  husband's  near  relatives,  the 
Momingtons.  It  was  hinted  that  they  had  tried 
to  deprive  the  widow  of  some  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  Mrs.  Chatterbin  had  bequeathed 
solely  to  her ;  but  the  truth  was  never  positively 
divulged  or  ascertfuned,  and  after  a  long  interval 
of  coolness  between  the  parties,  they  at  length 
met  in  amity,  to  all  appearance,  as  became  such 
near  connections. 

There  was  a  cloud  on  Mrs.  Chatterbin*s  brow 
when  PhiUp  Eardley  fixed  his  ardent,  inquiring 
pize  on  Aurora  Desinoad.     He  assured  Mrs. 


Chatterbin  that  he  would  not  have  loitered  away 
his  time  in  Paris,  had  he  known  how  nmch  she 
wanted  him  at  the  villa.     Impudent  fellow!  he 
saw  that  he  was  not  wanted  at  all,  and  he  could 
not  comprehend  it.     Here  was  a  transccndeDtlj 
lovely,penniles8  girl  dependent  on  Mrs.  Ghattcrbia 
and  yet  Mrs.  Chatterbin,  he  soon  discovered,  by 
no  means  wished  or  encouraged  him  to  fall  in  iovc 
with  the  fair  creature ;  so,  of  course,  the  young 
sailor  made  a  point  of  doing  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  without  delay  laid  siege  to  Aurora's 
undefended  heart.     He  was  only   a  year  older 
than  herself,  and  had  she  not  heard  of  his  dauntless 
bravery  and  reckless  daring  from  others  (for 
already  he  bad  won  fame  and  honours),  Aurora 
might   have  regarded    him   as   a    merely  gay, 
captivating,  and  somewhat  effeminate  idler;  for 
Philip  was  delicate  and  slight  in  figure,  and  his 
fair  complexion,  bronzed  by   exposure,  had  it 
retained  its  original  delicacy,  certainly  would  not 
have  rendered  him  the  beau-ideal  of  the  young  en- 
slaver he  was  now,  with  his  clustering  hyacinihine 
curls  and  large  expressive,  blue  eyes — laughing, 
happy  eyes.    Besides  all  this,  to  interest  the  fair 
sex  in  his  behalf,  the  hero  had  lost  an  arm ;  and 
that  loose,  dangling  sleeve  whispered  a  tale  of 
suffering  and  unexampled  courage  and  devotion, 
which    needed   not  the   formidable    accessaries 
already  named  to  win  a  way  to  ladles'  hearts ! 

But  Philip  had  hitherto  proved  obdurate ;  be 
could  laugh,  and  dance,  and  flirt,  and  had  created 
9,  furore  in  Paris,  leaving  several  despairing  beau- 
ties to  bewail  his  sudden  retreat.  But  he  had 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing;  there  was 
a  more  substantial  and  domestic  stuff  in  Philip 
Eardley,  than  the  flattering  crowd  of  Vanity  Fair 
were  prone  to  understand  or  magnify.  He  had 
been  led  to  seek  for  excitement  in  the  wide 
field  of  naval  glory;  but  now  he  sought  for 
peace,  in  the  home  and  by  the  hearth,  where  the 
pure  and  lovely  are  wont  to  congregate. 

When  Aurora  found  her  impressions  of  bis 
worth  gradually  developing,  then  her  real  danger 
commenced.  Mrs.  Chatterbin  beheld  it  from  the 
first ;  but  she  could  not  send  Philip  from  beneath 
her  roof — and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Had  she 
flown  elewhere,  and  carried  off  Aurora  with  her, 
Philip  was  not  to  be  cheated ;  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed. Philip  was  bold  enough  to  woo  and  dare ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Chatterbin  knew.  Her  only  hope 
was  in  Aurora's  evident  unwillingness  to  yield  to 
those  natural  impulses  of  sweet  first  love,  which 
began  to  stir  within  her  unsophisticated  heart 
Aurora's  was  an  impassioned  nature — she  could 
love  but  once ;  but,  loving  once,  self  was  for  ever 
obliterated — sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  her  affec- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Chatterbin  was  pnzzed  to  understand  why 
her  niece  thus  strove,  and  did  violence  to  her- 
self, when  it  seemed  apparent  she  yet  tenderiy 
yearned  towards  the  generous,  affectionate  youth, 
who  sang  in  ladies  bower  as  sweet  and  promising 
a  romaunt  as  miDstrel  ever  wove — as  hero  ever 
dreamt.  There  was  a  mystery  in  Aurora'k  eon- 
duct,  and  Mrs.  Chatterbin  could  not  &thom  it; 
she  was  experienced  enough  in  human  nature,  and 
in  reading  the  paee  of  the  human  heart,  to  feel 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  common  or  caprickmfl 
motive  influenced  her  niece  In  repnlsfng  the  pro^ 
fered  love  ol  ouch  ui  one  as  Philq^  Endley.  Ki^^i 
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Vra  ChatCerbin  read  that  Aurora  Desmond  loved 
passionetely — lored  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  Philip  Eardley— lOTed  in  the  conceahuent  and 
tflence  of  despair. 

Despair —  the  handmaid  of  superstition — ^had 
corroded  with  its  subtlA,  hateful  poison  those  sweet 
springs  of  thought  and  action,  which,  now  tainted 
and  polluted  at  their  source,  left  the  unhappy  girl 
a  prey  to  her  feverish  promptings  in  "  a  dry  and 
barren  land  where  no  water  fs.**  Tet  her  errors 
were  based  on  nobleness  of  soul — ^the  nobleness 
of  80ul — the  nobleness  which  induced  her  to  sacri- 
fice self,  her  own  fondest  aspirationfl,  to  secure 
the  weal  of  him  she  loved.  **  My  golden  heart 
shall  guide  me  in  this  matter,"  she  exclaimed, 
"and  not  my  heart  of  clay." 

Mrs.  Chatterbin  also  held  communings  with 
herself,  and  her  cogitations  assumed  something  of 
the  following  cast: — "  She  really  is  a  sweet  young 
ereature,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  for  her,  but  it  is 
quite  impoflsible  I  can  give  up  my  long-cherished 
revenge  on  those  hateful  Morningtons.  I  think 
the  bait  will  catch  the  fish.  Besides,  after  all, 
John  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  and  Jhe  may  love 
her  well  enough  not  to  care  a  fig  for  the  decep- 
tion, even  if  he  live  to  find  it  out.  But  life  is  un- 
certain with  us  after  all  *' — (here  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
shook  her  head,  and  sighed^* — and  this  girl  may 
go  off  before  me.  Then,  no  harm  is  done  to  her. 
But  I  do  hope  to  go  first,  if  it  is  only  to  spite  those 
edious  upstarCs — the  rest  of  the  family.  What  a 
taking  they'll  be  in,  when  they  find  the  Irish  Des- 
mond has  been  cheated  in  among  them  sol"  and 
Mrs.  Chatterbin  fairly  chuckled  and  rubbed  her 
bands  with  delight,  continuing,  in  a  sentimental 
tone — "  However,  I  do  hope  John  will  really  love 
and  be  kind  to  her,  when  the  truth  pops  out,  as  I 
am  most  likely  to  go  first.  But  I  wish  I  could 
understand  what  the  girl  means.  She  loves  Philip 
dearly — I  can  see  that  clearly  enough ;  she  would 
give  her  life  for  hira,  affectionate,  sweet,  young 
thing.  And  yet,  here  she  is,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  his  long  speeches — and  in  earnest,  too,  not 
coquetiog.  She  was  fancy-free,  too,  till  Philip  de- 
cided her  fate.  There^s  some  queer,  dark  story 
here — some  Irish  devilry  or  other ;  but  it  suits 
ray  purpose,  and,  as  matters  are  rapidly  coming 
to  a  crisis  between  this  young  couple,  1*11  write 
off  Co  the  Morningtons  at  once,  and  apprise  them 
of  my  intended  visit,  with  my  beloved  adopted 
daughter,  Aurora  Desmond.  That  girVs  a  clever 
hussey,  and  she's  some  faint  suspicion  that  I  dou^t 
lore  her  overmuch,  notwithstanding  I  try  to  pa- 
laver her.  Tis  true,  I  donU  bear  her  any  ill-will, 
poor  girt,  though  I  did  loathe  her  horrid  father; 
but  if  she  had  looked  sweet  on  my  Philip,  then, 
indeed,  I  verily  believe  I  could  have  poisoned  the 
minx.  I  had  better  start  o ff  to  Morniagton  House 
at  once,  or  she  may  change  her  mind,  and  passion 
prove  stronger  than  this  dark  secret  of  hers,  be  it 
what  it  may." 

Mm.  Chatterbin  said  truly — she  bad  not  alto- 
gether deceived  Aurora ;  but  the  poor  girl,  thoi:|gh 
she  intoidvely  felt  that  she  was  not  beloved  by 
her  aunt,  waa  grateful  for  the  kindness  heaped 
upon  her,  and  gave  Mrs.  Chatterbin  credit  for  try- 
ing to  feel  affisetton-towurds  the  orpbftn  da«|;hter 
of  a  mtm  irlioBe  name  the  detested. 

PhUip  Sardley*8  arrival  bad  been  so  snddea,  his 
•pparitioa  so  Mtotinding,  bis  wooiag  fo  y  eheme&t, 


and  her  own  heart  so  filled  with  new  and  tumult* 
uous  emotions,  that  Aurora  had  no  time  for  calm 
reflection  or  the  exercise  of  her  reasoning  powers ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Chatterbin  abruptly  but  decidedly 
informed  Philip  that  she  was  going  to  carry  off 
Aurora  immediately,  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit 
to  the  Morningtons,  the  youth  merely  replied — 

**  Oh,  very  well;  perhaps  I  may  follow.  John 
Mornington  gave  me  an  invitation,  when  I  met 
him  in  Paris  the  other  day.  He  said  his  father 
and  mother  would  be  delighted  to  see  me  at  their 
house." 

"No  doubt  they  would,"  said  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
to  herself;  "theyVe  daughters  to  marry.  But 
God  forbid  I  should  live  to  see  Philip  Eardlej 
married  to  a  Mornington — sooner  see  him  dead. 
He*ll  not  follow,  however,  or  Pra  much  mistaken. 
There  is  a  firmness  about  Aurora  Desmond*s 
mouth,  which  tells  me  her  answer  will  be  a  deci- 
sive one  before  they  go.  Ill  give  the  foolish  boy 
a  good  opportunity  to  pop  the  question,  and  I 
hope  she^ll  be  staunch  to  whatever  Irish  or  Ger- 
man trumpery  shc^s  got  imbedded  in  that  beauti- 
ful noddle  of  hers.  Ah !  that  old  aouvemante^ 
Nelly  Blane  — I  remember  her  well  —  she  was 
enough  to  turn  a  sensitive  child^s  brain,  and  she 
had  the  main  educating  of  this  poor  neglected 
child.  What  a  princess  she  looks  and  moves, 
though !  .  I  don't  wonder  at  Philip's  infatuation ; 
I  only  trust  John  Mornington  will  be  as  ready  to 
bite — /'//  take  care  she  does  not  refuse  him/* 

The  opportunity,  so  eloquently  alluded  to  by 
Mrs.  Chatterbin,  was  given,  and  Philip  Eardley,  in 
agitated  and  broken  sentences,  offered  Aurora 
Desmond  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  fortune,  and 
his  fitme — all  cast  at  her  feet — worthless  without 
her.  Her  answer  was  brief — she  never  could  be 
his.  Philip  pleaded  eloquently,  as  young  loveiB 
plead,  but  the  pale  girl  was  firm  in  her  rejection 
of  his  suit 

"  What  means  this?"  fiercely  exclaimed  the  dis- 
appointed lover.  "  What  folly  is  this,  Aurora  f 
Tou  love  me — your  eyes  have  told  me  the  blessed 
truth — then,  wherefore  this  horrid  mystery  t  Yon 
are  free — speak,  is  it  not  so  ?"  rapidly  he  articu- 
lated, for  anew  idea  of  some  entanglement  flashed 
athwart  his  mind. 

"  I  am  not  free,  Philip  Eardley,"  said  Aurora, 
in  a  low  but  distinct  tone — "  I  am  not  free  to  be- 
come your  wife." 

**  Tou  are  and  shall  be,  Aurora,  unless  you  denj^ 
that  you  love  me.  Can  you  deny  that,  dearest 
and  loveliest  ?" 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  she  wept 
there,  wept  unrestrainedly,  and  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  She  looked  up  in  his  face  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  contemplating  his  manly  beauty 
with  a  sister's  pride ;  there  was  no  passion  in  her 
pure  loving  gaze — it  was  as  if  she  looked  to  fortify 
herself  against  some  great  temptation. 

"  I  will  and  must  save  you,  Philip  Eardley,  from 
a  union  with  me,"  whispered  Aurora ;  but  she  was 
firm,  and  calm,  and  self-possessed.  **  I  never  caA 
be  your  wife." 

**  In  mercy  tell  me  what  all  this  means,  Aurora,*^ 
exclaimed  Philip,  passionately — "in  mercy  t<» 
yourself  and  me.  Are  you  plighted  to  another? 
There  is  hope  even  then  I" 

**  Philip  Eardley,"  responded  Aurora,  disengsg^ 
ing  herself  from  his  endrcling  arm,  **  there  S  A 
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hope.  Again  I  repeat,  I  nerer  will.  Mark  me, 
not  that  1  nerer  can — I  neyer  will  become  your 
-wife.  So  may  God  help  me  in  my  last  extremity.** 
She  pressed  close  to  her  bosom  the  golden  heart. 

**  Go,  for  a  false,  cold-hearted  jade  1"  cried 
Philip,  exasperated  beyond  the  bounds  of  conven- 
tional propriety.  **  Tve  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
and  trusted  to  a  woman^s  eyes  t  Farewell,  Miss 
Desmond ;  may  you  be  happy." 

He  gave  her  a  look,  in  which  passion  and  re- 
proach were  blended,  and  then  rushed  precipi- 
tately from  the  apartment.  Aurora  did  not  look 
up ;  but  she  sat,  like  a  statue  of  stone,  cold  and 
silent — frozen  into  an  attitude  and  expression  of 
unspeakable  anguish.  From  this  trance  of  woe 
she  was  aroused  by  Mrs.  Chatterbin,  and  then  only 
was  Aurora  conscious  that  hours  had  elapsed  sioec 
Philip  Eardley  had  quitted  her  side.  He  had 
gone ;  whither,  Mrs.  Chatterbin  said  she  did  not 
know,  but  he  had  gone  from  beneath  her  roof  for 
the  present.  The  wily  lady  made  no  comment, 
asked  no  question;  she  saw  everything  pro- 
gressed according  to  her  wish,  and  she  let  well 
alone.  Her  kindness  to  Aurora  redoubled,  and 
she  spoke  of  their  approaching  journey  to  the 
busy  city  in  whose  environs  the  Morniugtons  Te- 
nded, with  many  anticipations  of  pleasure.  She 
would  not  see  Aurora*8  misery ;  even  then,  had  she 
noticed  it,  the  truth  of  the  case  might  have  been 
probed,  and  one  loving  heart  saved  from  live-long 
unhuppincss.  Firm  and  judicious  counsel,  and 
religiou^s  healing  voice  speaking  in  mild  accents, 
might  even  then,  at  that  eleventh  hour,  have  re- 
stored the  darkened  senses  of  the  deluded  wor- 
shipper of  a  dark  and  fearful  prophecy  ;  but  Mrs. 
Chatterbin*s  was  not  the  voice  or  the  counsel  to 
do  this ;  her  heart  of  clay  contained  far  more  of 
evil  than  did  even  the  golden  one  of  poor  Aurora 
Desmond.  Philip  Eardley  had  gone,  and  Aurora's 
self-immolation  was  complete ;  but  he  bad  gone 
irom  her  in  anger,  and  this  too  she  must  bear. 
£o  that  he  was  saved,  she  would  endure  all  things. 
Jt  was  his  softened  mood  she  feared;  herself  she 
distrusted ;  but  now  that  desolation  bad  succeeded 
to  his  beloved  presence,  she  became  brave  and 
sti-ong. 

**  Oh !  for  some  barrier  bet^xt  him  and  me," 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  convulsively,  **  that 
could  not  be  overstepped,  even  by  my  own  weak 
heart — some  dreadful  gulf  yawning  betwixt  us 
that  could  not  be  overleapt,  even  in  imagination. 
He  is  not  safe  from  me  till  this  is  so."'  Dark 
angels  heard  the  wish,  Aurora  Desmond,  and 
ilapped  their  gloomy  pinions  exultingly. 

The  firm  of  Momington  k  Son  stood  high  in  the 

estimation  of  the  commercial  world  of  B ;  and 

the  names  of  Mrs.  Mornington  and  her  daughters 
.beaded  the  list  of  patronesses  for  subscription 
balls  or  subscription  chariUes.  Momington  House 
stood  high  and  dry  a  little  way  out  of  the  city  of 

B ;  and  a  little  beyond  it,  stood  the  sttbm*ban 

retreat  of  Mrs.  Selby,  the  widowed  eldest  daughter 
of  the  portly  Mr.  Momington ;  so  that,  altogether, 
they  formed  a  snug,  pleasant  family  coterie. 
Aurora  thought  the  Momingtons  must  all  love 
Mrs.  Chatterbin  very  dearly  indeed,  their  recep- 
tion of  that  lady  was  so  warm  and  enthusiastic ; 
an  enthusiasm  and  warmth  which  was  extended 
to  Aurora  in  a  most  overpowering  manner.  Mrs. 
€hatterbin  had  provided  her  with  dresMS  and 


omaments  of  costly  description,  and  requested 
Aurora  to  array  herself  in  these  at  all  times  du^ 
ing  her  stay  with  the  Morningtons;   a  request 
which   Aurora  could  not,  of  course,  refuse  to 
comply  with,  thinking  it    a  mark  of  kindness, 
though  her  chaste  and  simple  taste  revolted  it  the 
load  of  finery  and  jewellery  she  was  obliged  to 
wear,  in  order  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Chatterbin.    But 
the  Misses  Mornington  regarded  her  attire  with 
intense  admiration,  as  did  also  their  mamma,  and 
their  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Selby ;  it  was  so  costW, 
so  handsome,  so  distinguislied.      These  ladies 
judged  both  persons  and  tbiogs  by  the  standard 
of  money  alone ;  it  was  by  what  the  person  was 
worth,  and  by  what  the  things  cost,  they  judged 
them.     They  had  no  poor  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances— not  they,  indeed.   If  you  heard  Mrs.  Mor* 
nington  descant  on  the  delightful  qualities  of  such 
an  one,  be  sure  there  were  carriages  and  a  well- 
ordered  establishment  in  the  back-ground ;  and 
the  higher  the  praise  ran,  so  ran  Uie  iufluence 
and  wealth  of  the  person  raised  in  the  scale  of 
society.    Poverty  was  an  absolute  crime  in  tlie 
eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Momington,  and  they  had 
inoculated  their  children  with  the  same  ideas  in 
different  degrees. 

Their  eldest  son,  John,  his  fatherV  partner  in 
the  banking  business,  had  attained  the  age  of 
nine-and*tweuty,  and  still  remained  unmarried. 
He  had  long  been  on  the  look-out,  however,  for 
a  pmdent  alliance ;  and,  being  at  the  same  time 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  he  was  rather  diflScuU  to 

please,  though  it  was  hinted  in  B that  one 

or  two  ladies  whom  he  had  fancied  did  not  reci- 
procate his  regard  sufficiently  to  venture  on  ma* 
trimony.  Hence  Mr.  John  was  rather  a  moody 
and  discontented  man;  but  on  seeing  Aurora 
Desmond,  he  brightened  up  considerably,  and  hia 
sisters  declared  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sigbL 
— Hogg*t  Instructor. 
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Beda*  was  blind  with  age ;  yet  he  went  forth 
To  preach  the  Gospel  message,  new  and  joyful: 
Led  by  his  guide,  the  grey-hair'd  man  sped  on 
Thro*  city  and  thro*  village,  still  proclaiming 
The  glorious  <'  Word,*'  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 
Once,  through  a  valley  desolate,  he  passed. 
Where  all  around  huge  stones  and  crags  were 

scattered ; 
Thus  said  the  boy,  his  guide  (but  more  from  mirth 
Than  malice),  **  Reverend  father,  here  are  many 
Assembled,  and  they  wsit  to  hear  thy  teaching.** 

The  blind  old  man  drew  up  his  bended  form, 
Gave  fortli  his  text,  expounded  it,  and  preach*d. 
He  threaten*d,  wam*d,  exhorted,  cheer*d,  coosoTd 
So  heartily,  that  his  mild,  earnest  tears 
Flow*d  down  to  his  grey  beard.  Then,  at  the  last, 
When,  with  the  Lord*s  Prayer  closing,  thus  ha 

spake : — 
"For  Thine  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  is, 
For  ever  and  for  ever," — ^through  the  vale 
Ten  thousand  voices  cried,  '^jliAien!  Amen!" 

The  boy,  affrighted  and  repentant,  knelt 
Down  at  the  preacher's  feet,  ax^d  own'dhts  sin. 


•This  is  not  the  ^'Venerable  Bcde.» 
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"  Son,^  said  the  holy  man,  "  hast  thou  not  read, 

When  men  are  silent,  stones  shall  cry  aloud  1 

Never  again  sport  with  the  Word  of  God ; 

It  is  a  mighty  and  a  living  Word ; 

Cutting  Hicetvro-edgM  sword.  When  man  his  heart 

Hardens  to  stone,  defying  his  Greater, 

A  heart  of  flesh  God  in  a  stone  can  mould.** 

— Dublin  UrUveraity  Magazine. 
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"OUR  BEST  SOCIETY." 

(From  PutnanCt  Magaziney  for  February,) 

If  gilt  were  only  gold,  or  sugar-candy  com- 
mon sense,  what  a  fine  thing  our  society 
would  be!  If  to  lavish  money  upon  objets  de 
ttrtu^  to  wear  the  most  costly  dresses,  and 
always  to  have  them  cut  in  the  height  of  the 
iashioa ;  to  build  houses  thh*ty  feet  broad,  and, 
as  if  they  were  paUccs,  to  furnish  them  with 
all  the  luxurious  devices  of  Parisian  genius ;  to 
give  superb  banquets,  at  which  your  guests 
laugh,  and  which  make  you  miserable;  to 
drive  a  fine  carriage  and  ape  European  live- 
ries, and  crests,  and  coats-of-arms ;  to  resent 
the  friendly  advances  of  your  baker^s  wife, 
and  the  lady  of  your  butcher  (you  being  your- 
self a  cobbler*s  daughter) ;  to  talk  much  of 
the  "old  families*'  and  .of  your  aristocratic 
foreign  friends ;  to  despise  labor ;  to  prate  of 
**  good  society ;  **  to  travesty  and  parody,  in 
every  conceivable  way,  a  society  which  we 
know  only  in  books  and  by  the  superficial  ob- 
servation of  foreign  travel,  which  arises  out  of 
a  social  organization  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
and  which  is  opposed  to  our  fundamental  and 
essential  principles ;  if  all  this  were  fine,  what 
a  prodigiously  fine  society  would  ours  be  I 

Such  is  the  commencement  of,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  the  clever  and  caustic  article  which  we 
bring  to  our  readers  notice. 

We  are  not  Quixotic  enough  to  enter  the 
list,  and  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  American 
society,  whether  it  be  as  the  author  represents 
or  the  reverse,  but  we  can  not  suffer  a  few 
covert  insinuations  against  older  countries 
to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  unimportant  for  wri- 
ters, of  the  Reynolds  or  Dudevant  stamp, 
to  malign  a  society  of  which  they  know  noth- 
ing, and,  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  the 
worthless,  to  misrepresent  those  to  whom  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  assign  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  social  life,  as  their  writings 
carry  np  weight  with  the  few  well-principled 
persons  into  whose  hands  they  may  acciden- 
tally fall-— hut  it  is  of  importance  that,  in  a 
well  written  article,  such  as  we  have  before 
us,  the  writer  should  not  be  permitted  to  insin- 
uate, that  the  same  revolting  picture, which  he 
presents  as  a  faithful  pourtraiture  of  *'  the  best 
American  society/*  may  apply  to  the  same 


class  of  society  in  older  countries.    We  will, 
however,  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself: — 

"This  occurred  to  us  upon  lately  receiving  a 
card  of  invitation  to  a  brilliant  balL  We  were 
quietly  ruminating  over  our  evening  fire,  with 
D*Israeli's  Wellington  speech,  "  all  tears,"  in 
our  hand,  with  the  account  of  a  great  man's 
burial,  and  a  little  man*s  triumph  across  the 
channel.  So  many  great  men  gone,  we  mused, 
and  such  great  crises  impending !  This  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Europe ;  Kossuth  and  Maz- 
zini  waiting  for  the  moment  to  give  the  word. 
The  Russian  bear  watchfully  sucking  his  paws; 
Napoleon's  empire  redivivus;  Cuba,  and  an- 
nexation, and  slavery ;  California  and  Austra- 
lia, and  the  consequent  considerations  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  dear  me  I  exclaimed  we,  put- 
ting on  a  fresh  hodful  tf  coal,  we  must  look  a 
little  into  the  state  of  parties. 

As  we  put  down  the  coal-scuttle  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  We  said,  "  come  in," 
and  in  came  a  neat  Alhambra-watercd  enve- 
lope, containing  the  announcement  that  the 
queen  of  fashion  was  "  at  home*'  that  evening 
week.  Later  in  the  evening,  came  a  friend  to 
smoke  a  cigar.  The  card  was  lying  upon  the 
table  and  he  read  it  with  eagerness.  *^  You'll 
go,  of  course,**  said  he,  **  for  you  will  meet 
the  *best  society.*  ** 

Shall  we  truly?  shall  we  really  see  the 
"best  society  of  the  city,**  the  picked  fiower 
of  its  genius,  character,  and  beauty?  What 
makes  the  "best  society**  of  men  and  women? 
The  noblest  specimens  of  each,  of  course. — 
The  men  who  mould  the  time,  who  refiresh  our 
faith  in  heroism  and  virtue,  who  make  Plato* 
and  Zeno,  and  Shakspeare,  and  all  Shaks- 
peare's  gentlemen,  possible  again.  The  women, 
whose  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  dignity,  and 
high  accomplishment  and  grace,  make  us  un- 
derstand the  Qeeek  Mythology,  and  weaken 
our  desire  to  have  some  glimpse  of  the  famous 
women  of  history.  Ths  "  beat  society^^  u  that 
in  which  the  virtues  are  most  shining,  whieh 
is  the  most  eharitdble,  forgvoing,  lonp-suffer- 
ing^modest,  and  innocent.  The  ^^  best  society^ 
isy  in  its  very  name,  that  in  which  there  is  die 
least  hypocrisy  and  insincerity  of  all  hinds, 
which  recoils  from,  and  blasts,  artificiality, 
which  is  anaious  to  be  all  that  human  jiature 
can  be,  and  which  sternly  reprobates  aU  shal- 
low pretence,  all  coxcombry  and  foppery,  and 
insists  upon  simplicity,  as  the  infallible  cha/r- 
acteristic  of  true  worth.  That  is  the  "  best 
society,^  which  comprises  the  best  men  and 
women. 

In  his  graphic  sketch  of  what  good  society 
should  be,*  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
artist  unintentionally  drew  from  real  English 
life — such  life  as  Washington  Irving,  who 
intimately  knew  and  felt  the  perfection  of 
"  English  best  society,**  loved  to  dwell  on. 
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**  Had  we  recently  arrived  from  the  moon, 
we  might,  upon  hearing  that  we  wore  to  meet 
the  "  best  society,"  have  fancied  that  we  were 
»bout  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  not  to  be  over- 
valued. But  unfortunately  we  were  not  so 
freshly  arrived.  We  had  received  other  cards, 
and  had  perfected  our  toilette  many  times,  to 
meet  this  same  society,  so  magnificently  des- 
cribed, and  had  found  it  the  least  "  best"  of 
all.  Who  compose  it?  Whom  shall  we  meet 
if  we  go  to  this  ball  ?  We  shall  meet  three 
classes  of  persons:  1st,  those  who  are  rich, 
and  who  have  all  that  money  can  buy; — 
2d,  those  who  belong  to  what  are  technically 
called  **  the  good  old  families,"  because  some 
ancestor  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  state  or 
country,  or  w^as  very  rich,  and  has  kept  the 
fortune  in  the  femily ;  and  8rdly,  a  swarm  of 
youths  who  can  dance  dextorously,  and  who 
are  invited  for  that  purpose.  Now  they  are 
all  arbitrary  and  factitious  distinctions  upon 
which  to  base  so  profound  a  social  dififercnce 
as  that  which  exists  in  America,  or,  at  least, 
in  New  York  society.  Ist,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  rich  men  of  every  community  who  make 
their  own  money  are  not  the  most  generally 
intelligent  and  cultivated.  They  have  a  shrewd 
talent  which  secures  a  fortune,  and  which 
keeps  them  closely  at  the  work  of  amassing 
from  their  youngest  years  until  they  are  old. 
They  are  sturdy  men,  of  simple  tastes  often. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  very  generous,  but 
necessarily  with  an  altogether  false  and  exag- 
'gerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  money.  They 
are  a  rather  rough,  unsympathetic,  and,  per- 
haps, selfish  class,  who,  themselves,  despise 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  still  prefer  a  cot-bed 
and  a  bare  room,  although  they  may  be  worth 
miliionR.  But  they  are  married  to  scheming 
or  ambitious  or  disappointed  women,  whose 
lilb  is  a  "prolonged  pageant,  and  they  are  drag- 
ged hither  and  thither  in  it,  are  bled  of  their 
golden  blood,  and  forced  into  a  position  they 
do  not  covet  and  which  they  despise.  They 
are  the  inheritors  of  wealth.  How  many  of 
them  inherit  the  valiant  genius  and  hard  fru- 
gality which  built  up  their  fortunes;  how 
many  acknowledge  the  stem  and  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  their  opportunitiea" 

If  this  be  just  with  regard  to  the  author's 
countrymen,  how  much  ought  we  to  rejoice 
that,  in  our  less  go-a-head  country,  our  leaders 
of  "  the  best  society  "  are  also  found,  mirabile 
diotu,  to  be  leaders,  in  what?  the  literary, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  &c.  societies  every- 
where so  abundant  amongst  our  plodding 
humdrum  countrymen,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  9equitur,  because  a  man  is  a 
Lord  or  estated  gentleman,  his  son  must 
necessarily  dream  away  his  life  in  Sybarite 
luxury,  or  dilute  his  manhood  with  fictitious 
sentimentality. 


The  best  sermon  ever  preached  upon  societv, 
within  our  knowledge,  is  "  Vanity  Fair."   Is 
the  spirit  of  that  story  less  true  of  New-York 
than  of  London  ?     Probably  we  never  see 
Amelia  at  our  parties,  nor  Lieutenant  George 
Osborne,  nor  good  gawky  Dobbin,  nor  Mra 
Rebecca  Sharp  Crawley,  nor  old  Steyne.    We 
are  very  much  pained,  of  course,  that  any 
author  should  take  such  dreary  views  of  human 
nature.    We,  for  our  parts,  all  go  to  Mrs. 
Potiphar^s  to  refresh  our  faith  in  men  and 
women.     Generosity,  amiability,  a  catholic 
charity,  simplicity,  taste,  sense,  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  intelligence,  distinguish  our  pa^ 
ties.    The  statesman  seeks  their  stimulating 
influence ;  the  literary  man,   after  the  dayls 
labor,  desires  the  repose  of  their  elegant  con- 
versatiou ;  the  professional  man  and  the  mei^ 
chant  hurry  up  from  down  town  to  shuffle 
off  the  coil  of  heavy  duty,   and  forget  the 
drudgery  of  life  in  the  agreeable  picture  of 
its  amenities  and  grace  presented  by  Mrs. 
Potiphar's  ball.     Is  this  account  of  the  mat* 
ter,  or  "  Vanity  Fair  "  the  satire  ?    What  are 
the  prospects  of  any  society  of  which  that 
tale  is  the  true  history?     "Vanity  Fair"  is 
peculiarly  a  picture  of  modem  society." 

The  author  does  not,  however,  present  his 
characters  as  **  the  best  society ;"  neither  does 
he  pretend  that  the  Ufarquis  of  Steyne  is  a  type 
of  the  English  nobility,  nor  that  Becky  is  a 
truthful  sketch  of  an  English  matron. 

It  aims  at  English  follies,  but  its  mark  is 
universal,  as  the  madness  is.  It  is  called  a 
satire,  but  after  much  diligent  reading,  we 
cannot  discover  the  satire.  A  state  of  society 
not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  *  Vanity  Fair  ^  is 
not  unknown  to  our  experierce ;  and,  unless 
truth-telling  be  satire ;  unless  the  most  tragi- 
cally real  portraiture  be  satire ;  unless  scald- 
ing tears  of  sorrow,  and  the  bitter  regret  of  a 
manly  mind  over  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
artificiality,  wasted  powers,  misdirected  ener- 
gies, and  lost  opportunities,  be  satirical ;  we 
do  not  find  satire  in  that  sad  story.  The 
reader  closes  it  vrith  a  grief  beyond  tears.  It 
leaves  a  vague  apprehension  in  the  mind,  as 
if  we  should  suspect  the  air  to  be  poisoned, 

"  Sentimental  maidens,upon  velvetsofas,  or  in 
calf-bound  libraries,  resolve  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  human  nature — are  sure  that  their  velvet 
and  calf-bound  friends  are  notKke  the  drama- 
tis personss  of  *  Vanity  Fair,*  and  that  the 
drama  is  therefore  hideous  and  unreal.  They 
should  remember,  what  they  uniformly  and 
universally  forget,  that  we  are  not  invited, 
upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  to  behold  a  cos- 
morama,  or  picture  of  the  world,  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  part  of  it  caUed  Yanit  j  Fair, 
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What  its  just  limits  are—how  fur  its  poisonous 
purlieus  re&ch — ^how  much  of  the  world's  air 
is  tainted  bj  it,  is  a  question  which  every 
thoughtful  man  will  ask  himself,  with  a  shud- 
der, and  look  sadly  around,  to  answer.    If  the 
sentimental  objectors  rally  again  to  the  charge, 
and  declare  that,  if  we  wish  to  improve  the 
world,  its  virtuous  ambition  must  be  piqued 
and  stimulated  by  making  the  shining  heights 
of  "  the  ideal  ^*  more  radiant ;  we  reply,  that 
none  shall  surpass  us  in  honoring  the  men 
whoi%  creations  of  beauty  inspire  and  instruct 
mankind.    But  if  they  benefit  the  world,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
depths  hito  which  we  are  sunken  or  may  sink, 
neryes  the  soul^s  courage  quite  as  much  as  the 
alluring  mirage  of  the  happy  heights  we  may 
attain.     *  To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,* 
is  still  the  most  potent  method  of  shaming  sin 
and  strengthening  virtue. 

'^  If  *  Vanity  Fair '  is  a  satire,  what  novel  of 
society  is  not  ?  Are  *  Vivian  Grey,*  and  *  Pel- 
ham,'  and  the  long  catalogue  of  books  illustra- 
ting English,  or  the  host  of  Balzaes,  Sands, 
Sues,  and  Dumas,  that  paint  French,  society, 
any  less  satires?  Nay,  if  you  should  catch 
any  dandy  in  Broadway,  or  in  Pall-Mall,  or 
upon  the  Boulevards,  this  very  morning,  and 
write  a  '  coldly  true  history  of  his  life  and 
actions,  his  doings  and  undoings,  would  it  not 
he  the  most  scathing  and  tremendous  satire  ? 
—if  by  saturc  you  mean  the  consuming  meUn- 
choly  of  the  conviction,  that  the  life  of  that 
pendant  to  a  moustache,  is  an  insult  to  the 
possible  life  of  a  man  ? 

''  We  went  to  the  brilliant  ball  There  was 
too  much  of  everything.  Too  much  light,  and 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  flirting, 
and  dressing,  and  feigning,  and  smirking,  and 
much  too  many  people.  Good  taste  insists 
finjt  upon  fitness.  But  why  had  Mrs.  Potiphar 
given  this  ball  ?  We  inquired  industriously, 
and  learned  it  was  because  she  did  not  give 
one  last  year.  Is  it  then  essential  to  do  this 
thmg  biennially  ?  inquired  we  with  some 
trepidation.  *  Certainly,'  was  the  bland  reply, 
*or  society  will  forget  you.'  Every  body  was 
unhappy  at  Mrs.  Potiphar's,  save  a  few  girls 
and  boys,  who  danced  violently  all  the  even- 
ing. Those  who  did  not  dance  walked  up  and 
down  the  rooms  as  well  as  they  could,  squee- 
ang  by  non-dancing  ladles,  causing  them  to 
swear  in  their  hearts  as  the  brusque  broad- 
cloth carried  away  the  light  outwork  of  gauzo 
and  gossamer.  The  dowagers,  ranged  in  solid 
philanx,  occupied  all  the  chairs  and  sofas 
•gainst  the  wall,  and  fanned  themselves  until 
tapper  time,  looking  at  each  other's  diamonds, 
>nd  criticizing  the  toilettes  of  the  younger 
ladies,  each  narrowly  watching  her  peculiar 
Polly  Jane,  that  she  did  not  betray  too  much 
interest  for  any  man  who  was  not  of  a  certain 
fortune.  It  is  the  cold,  vulgar  truth,  madam, 
Aor  are  we  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggera- 
ting. Elderly  gentlemen,  twisting  single  i^ves 


in  a  very  wretched  manner,  came  up  and 
l)owed  to  the  dowagers,  and  smirked,  and  said 
it  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  a  handsome  house, 
and  then  clutched  their  hands  behind  them, 
and  walked  miserably  away,  looking  as  affable 
as  possible.  And  the  dowagers  made  a  little 
fun  of  the  elderly  gentlemen,  among  them- 
selves, as  they  walked  away. 

**  Then  came  the  younger  non-dancing  men, 
— a  class  of  the  community  who  wear  black 
cravats  and  waistcoats,  and  thrust  their 
thumbs  and  forefingers  in  their  waistcoat  poc- 
kets, and  are  called  *  talking  men.'  Some  of 
them  are  literary,  and  affect  the  philosophtr; 
have,  perhaps,  written  a  book  or  two,  and  are 
a  small  species  of  lion  to  very  young  ladies. 
Some  are  of  the  hUxsS  kind ;  men  who  affect 
the  extremest  elegance,  and  are  reputed  *  so 
aristocratic,'  and  who  care  for  nothing  in  par* 
ticular,  but  wish  they  had  not  been  bom  gen- 
tlemen, in  which  case  they  might  have 
escaped  ennuL  These  gentlemen  stand  with 
hat  in  hand,  and  coats  and  trowsers  most  un- 
exceptionable. They  are  the  *  so  gentlemanly' 
persons,  of  whom  one  hears  a  great  deal,  but 
which  seems  to  mean  nothing  but  cleanliness. 
Vivian  Grey  and  Pelham  are  the  models  of 
their  ambition,  and  they  succeed  in  being  Pcn- 
dennis.  They  enjoy  the  reputation  of  beins 
*very  clever,'  and  *very  talented  fellows/ 
'smart  chaps.'  &c.,  but  they  refrain  from 
proving  what  is  so  generously  conceded.  They 
are  often  men  of  a  certain  cultivation.  They 
have  travelled,  many  of  them, — spending  a 
year  or  two  in  Paris,  and  a  month  or  two  in 
the  retst  of  Europe.  Consequently  they  endure 
society  at  home,  with  a  smile,  and  a  shrug, 
and  a  graceful  superciliousness,  which  is  very 
engaging.  They  are  perfectly  at  home,  and 
they  rather  despise  Toung  America,  which  in 
the  next  room,  is  diligently  earning  its  invita* 
tion.  They  prefer  to  hover  about  the  ladies 
who  did  not  come  out  this  season,  but  are  a 
little  used  to  the  world,  with  whom  they  are 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  who  criti- 
cize together  very  freely  all  the  great  events 
in  the  great  world  of  fitshion. 

"From  these  groups  we  passed  into  the 
dancing-room.  We  have  seen  dancing  in 
other  countries,  and  dressing.  We  have  cer* 
tainly  never  seen  gentlemen  dance  so  easily, 
gracefully  and  well  as  the  American.  But  the 
style  of  aancing,  in  its  whirl,  its  rush,  its  fury, 
is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  masked  balU 
at  the  French  opera,  and  at  the  balls  at  the 
Salle  Valentino,  the  Jardin  MabiUe^  the  Cha" 
teau  Bougcy  and  other  favorite  resorts  of  Pari- 
sian Grisettes  and  Lorettes.  We  saw  a  few 
young  men  looking  upon  the  dance  very 
soberly,  and,  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  they 
were  engaged  to  certain  ladies  of  the  corpsnle- 
ballet  Nor  did  we  wonder  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  young.woman  whirling  in  a  dSeoUetA  state, 
and  in  the  embrace  of  a  warm  youth,  around 
a  heated  room,  induced  a  little  sobriety  upoa 
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her  lover^s  face,  if  not  a  sadness  in  his  heart 
Amusement,  recreation,  enjoyment!  There 
are  no  more  beautiful  'things.  Bat  this  pro- 
ceeding falls  under  another  head.  We  watched 
the  Tarious  toilettes  of  these  bounding  belles. 
They  were  rich  and  tasteful.  But  a  man  at 
our  elbow,  of  experience  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion, said,  with  a  sneer,  for  which  we  called 
him  to  account^  ^I  observe  that  American 
Udies  are  so  rich  in  charms  that  they  are  not 
at  all  chary  of  them.  It  is  certainly  generous 
to  us  miserable  black  coats.  But,  do  you 
know,  it  strikes  me  as  a  generosity  of  display 
that  must  ncce^ssarily  leave  the  donor  poorer 
in  inaidenly  feeling.*^  We  thought  ourselves 
cynical,  but  this  was  intolerable ;  and  in  a  very 
crisp  manner  we  demanded  an  apology. 

"  Why,"  responded  our  friend  with  more 
of  sadness  than  of  satire  in  his  tone,  *^  why 
are  you  so  exasperated  ?  Look  at  this  scene  I 
Consider  that  this  is,  really  the  life  of  these 
girls.  This  is  what  they  *  come  out*  for.  This 
is  the  end  of  their  ambition.  They  think  of 
it,  dream  of  it,  long  for  it  Is  it  amusement? 
Yes,  to  a  few,  possibly.  But  listen,  and  gather, 
if  you  can,  fbom  their  remarks  (when  they 
make  any)  that  they  have  any  thought  be- 
yond this,  and  going  to  church  very  rigidly  on 
Sunday.  The  vigor  of  polking  and  church- 
going  are  proportioned ;  as  is  the  one  so  is  the 
other.  My  young  friends,  I  am  no  ascetic,  and 
do  not  suppose  a  man  is  damned  because  he 
dances.  But  Life  is  not  a  ball  (more*s  the 
pity,  truly,  for  these  butterflies,)  nor  is  its  sole 
duty  and  delight,  dancing.  When  I  consider 
this  spectacle, — when  I  remember  what  a  no- 
ble and  beautiful  woman  is,  what  a  manly 
man, — when  I  reel,  dasszlcd  by  this  glare,  drun- 
ken with  these  perfumes,  confused  by  this 
alluring  music,  and  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
BunLS  wasted  in  a  pompous  profusion  that  de- 
lights no  one, — when  I  look  around  upon  all 
this  rampant  valgarity  in  timsel  and  Brussels 
lace,  and  think  how  fortunes  go,  how  men 
struggle  and  lose  the  bloom  of  their  honesty, 
how  women  hide  in  a  smiling  pretence,  and 
eye  with  caustic  glances  their  neighbor's  newer 
house,  diamonds,  or  porcelain,  and  observe 
their  daughters,  such  as  these, — why,  I  trem« 
ble,  and  this  scene  to-night^  every  ^cfrael^  hall 
this  winter  mil  he^  not  the  pleasant  society  of 
men  and  toomen,  but  even  in  this  touno 
couNTBT — an  orgie  such  as  rotting  Corinth 
sawj  a  frenziel  festival  of  Rome  in  its  deca- 
dence.^ 

There  was  a  sober  truth  in  this  bitterness, 
and  we  turned  away  to  escape  the  sombre 
thought  of  the  moment  Addressing  one  of 
the  panting  Houris  who  stood  melting  in  a 
window,  we  spoke  ^nd  confess  how  absurdly) 
of  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  It  was  merely  to 
avoid  saying  how  warm  the  room  was^  and 
how  pleasant  the  party  was ;  foots  upon  which 
we  had  already  sufficiently  enlarged.  "  Yes, 
they  are  pretty  pictures:  but  la  I  how  long  it 


must  have  taken  Mr.  Musseldorf  to  paint  them 
all ;"  was  the  reply. 

By  the  Pamesian  ITercules!  no  Komwi 
sylph  in  her  city's  decline  would  ever  hnTe 
called  the  sun-god,  Mr.  Apollo.  We  hope  that 
Tlouri  melted  entirely  away  in  the  window, 
but  we  certainly  did  not  stay  to  see. 

Here  is  the  covert  insinoation  alluded  to,— 
"But  even  in  this  young  country," — of  which 
with  reason  we  complain.    Does  the  writer, 
in  this  description  of  a  ball,  (which  we  could 
almost  fancy  was  borrowed  from  Eugene  Sue, 
or  a  certain  preacher  some  hundred  miles 
west,  who,  in  alluding  to  the  ladies  who,  two 
evenings  before  had  graced  a  somewhat  dis- 
tinguS    ball,  designated   them   as  ^  ragged 
inebriates,*')  and  his  still  more  disgusting  pic- 
ture  of  the  supper  scone,  mean  to  assert  by  his 
"  even  in  this  young  country  "  that  in  oWer 
countries — Great  Britain  for  instance — wobsi 
scenes  arc  the  every-day  life  of  the  "  best  soci- 
ety," or  is  it  merely  a  salve  to  Yankee  vanity  f 

As  we  said  before,  we  have  no  intention  of 
splintering  a  lance  in  defence  of  Amerioin 
women ; — ^The  author  will  be,  doubtless,  tr* 
raigned  before  the  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion, to  answer  for  his  assertions,  be  they  cor- 
rect or  otherwise,  but  we  cannot  permit  so  foul 
a  libel  on  our  countryfolk  to  pass  unrebaked, 
or  without  assuring  the  vniter  that  lus  sket- 
ches, although  it  be  possible  they  are  fiiithful 
representations  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  Pbilt- 
delphia  life — American  city  life,  in  fact —  will 
not  pass  as  genuine  with  any  one  acquainted 
with  English,  or,  we  would  add,   Canadian 
society.    We  would  ftirther  assure  him  that, 
although  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  show 
up,  or  libel,  as  the  ease  may  be,  his  own  coun- 
trymen yet,  when  he  attempts  to  point  the 
finger  of  ridicule  against  those  he  knows 
nothing  about,  he  but  earns  fbr  himself  the 
distinction  of  appearing  as  a  sort  of  Reynords, 
who  after  irritating  the  vanity  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  all  creation,  is  foin  to  soothe  their 
irate  feelings  with  assurances  that,  owing  to 
republican  institutions,  the  *' orgies  such  as 
rotting  Corinth  saw  "-are  not  as  bad  as  those 
which  mark  the  decadence  of  the  eastern 
empires,  and  would  hare  been  worse  but  fbr 
Democracy. 

Passing  out  toward  the  supper-room  we 
encountered  two  young  men.  **  What,  Htl^" 
said  one,  **  you  at  Mrs.  Potiphar's  ?"  It  seems 
that  Hal  was  a  sprig  of  one  of  the  ^^dld  £utt- 
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lieB."  "  Well,  Joe,*'  said  Hal,  a  little  confus- 
ed, *'  it  is  a  little  strange.  The  fact  is  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  here,  bnt  I  concluded  to  compro- 
mise by  coming,  and  not  being  introducea  to 
the  ho»ty  Hal  could  come,  eat  Potiphar's  sup- 
per, drink  his  wines,  spoil  his  carpets,  laugh 
at  his  fashionable  struggles,  and  assume  the 
ptippyi5?m  of  a  foreign  lord,because  he  disgraced 
the  name  of  a  man  who  had  done  some  ser- 
vice somewhere,  while.  Poliphar  was  only  an 
honest  man  who  made  a  fortune. 

The  sapper-room  was  a  pleasant  place. — 
The  table  was  covered  with  a  chaos  of  supper. 
Every  thinir  sweet  and  rare,  and  hot  and  cold, 
solid  and  liquid  was  there.    It  was  the  very 
apotheosis  of  gilt  gingerbread.    There  was  a 
universal  rush  and  struggle.    The  charge  of 
the  guards  at  Waterloo  was  nothing  to  it. — 
Jellies,  custard,  oyster-soup,  ice-cream,  wine 
and  water,  gushed  in  profuse  cascades  over 
transparent  precipices  of  tvlle^  muslin,  ganze, 
silk  and  satin.     Clumsy  boys  tumbled  against 
costly  dresses  and  smeared  them  with  pre- 
serves,— when  clean  plates  failed,  the  contents 
of  plates  already  used  were  quietly  "  chucked" 
under  the  table — heel-taps  of  champagne  were 
poured  into  the  oyster  tureens  or  overflowed 
upon  plates  to  clear  the  glasses — wine  of  all 
kinds  flowed  in  torrents,  particularly  down  the 
throats  of  very  young  men,  who  evinced  their 
manhood  by  becoming  noisy,  troublesome  and 
disgusting,  and  were  finally  either  led,  sick, 
into  the  hat  room,  or  carried  out  of  the  way 
drunk.     The  supper  over,  the  young  people 
attended  by  their  matrons  descended  to  the 
dancing-room  for  the  "German.**    This  is  a 
dance  commencing  usually  at  midnight  or  a 
little  after,  and  continuing  indefinitely  toward 
daybreak.     The  young  people  were  attended 
by  their  matrons,  who  were  there  to  supervise 
the  morals  and  manners  of  their  charges.    To 
secure  the  performances  of  this  duty,  the 
young  people  took  good  care  to  sit  where  the 
matrons  could  not  sec  them,  nor  did  they,  by 
any  chance,  look  toward  the  quarter  in  which 
the  matrons  sat.    In  that  quarter,  through  all 
the  varying  mazes  of  the  prolonged  dance,  to 
two  o'clock,  to  three,  to  four,  sat  the  bedia- 
mondcd  dowagers,  the  mothers,  the  matrons, 
—against  nature,  against   common  sense. — 
They  babbled  with  each  other,  they  drowsed, 
they  dozed.     Their  fans  fell  listless  into  their 
laps.    In  the  adjoining  room,  out  of  the  wak- 
ing sight,  even,  of  the  then  sleeping  mammas, 
the  daughters  whirled  in  the  close  embrace  of 
partners  who  had  brought  down  bottles  of 
champagne  from  the  supper-room,  and  put 
them  by  the  side  of  their  chairs  for  occasional 
refreshment  during  the  dance.  The  dizzy  hours 
staggered  by — "  Azalia,  you  m««<  come  now,** 
had  been  already  said  a  dozen  times,  but  only 
as  by  the  scribea     Finally  it  w^  declared 
with  authority.    A  zalia  went, — Amelia — ^Ara- 
bella.   The  rest  followed.    There  wa*  pro- 
longed doaking,  and  lingering  farewells.    A 


few  papas  were  in  the  supper-room,  sitting 
among  the  debris  of  game.  A  few  young  non- 
dancing  husbands  sat  beneath  gas  supematur- 
ally  bright,  reading  whatever  chance  book  was 
at  hand,  and  thinking  of  the  young  child  at 
home  waiting  for  mamma  who  was  dancing  the 
"  German**  below.  A  few  exhausted  matrons 
sat  in  the  robingroom,  tired,  sad,  wishing 
Jane  would  come  up ;  assailed  at  intervals  by 
a  vague  suspicion  that  it  was  not  quite  worth 
while;  wondering  how  it  was  they  used  to 
keep  such  good  times  at  balls ;  yawning,  and 
looking  at  their  watches ;  while  the  regular 
beat  ot  the  music  below,  with  sardonic  sadness, 
continued.  At  last  Jane  came  up,  had  had 
the  most  glorious  time,  and  went  down  with 
mamma  to  the  carriage,  and  so  drove  home. 
Even  the  last  Jane  went — the  last  noisy  youth 
was  expelled,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potiphar  hav- 
ing duly  performed  their  biennial  social  duty, 
dismissed  the  music,  ordered  the  servants  to 
count  the  spoons,  and  an  hour  or  two  after 
daylight  went  to  bed.  Enviable  Mr.  and  Mr& 
Potiphar  I 

This  is  the  present  state  of  parties.  They 
are  wildly  exb*avagant,  full  of  senseless  dis- 
play ;  they  are  avoided  by  the  plca^nt  and 
intelligent,  and  swarm  with  reckless  regiment* 
of  "Brown*s  men.**  The  ends  of  the  earth 
contribute-their  choicest  products  to  the  sup- 
per, and  there  is  every  thing  that  wealth  can 
purchase,  and  all  the  spacious  splendor  that 
thirty  feet  fi-ont  can  afford.  They  are  hot,  and 
crowded,  and  glaring.  There  is  a  little  weak 
scandal,  venomous,  not  witty,  and  a  streana  of 
weary  platitude,  mortifymg  to  every  sensible 
person.  Will  any  of  our  Pendennis  friends 
intermit  their  indignation  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  how  many  good  things  they  have  said 
or  heard  during  the  season?  If  Mr.  Potiphar*8 
eyes  should  chance  to  fall  here,  will  he  reckon 
the  amount  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  he 
derived  from  Mrs.  Potiphar*s  ball,  and  will 
that  lady  candidly  confess  what  she  gained 
from  it  besides  weariness  and  disgnst  ?  What 
eloquent  sermons  we  remember  to  have  heard 
in  which  the  sins  of  Babylon,  Jericho  and 
Gomorrah  were  scathed  with  holy  indignation. 
The  cloth  is  very  hard  upon  Cain,  and  com- 
pletely routs  the  erring  kings  of  Judah.  The 
Spanish  Inquisition,  too,  gets  frightful  knockSi 
and  there  is  much  eloquent  exhortation  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  interior  of  Sinm.  Let 
it  be  preached  there  and  God  speed  the  word. 
But  let  us  ALSO  have  a  text  or  two  in  Broad- 
way and  the  Avenue. 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  Luxembourg  nl- 
lery  at  Paris,  "  the  Decadence  of  the  Ko- 
mans,**  which  made  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Couture  the  painter.  It  represents  an  orgie 
in  the  court  of  a  temple,  during  the  last  days 
of  Rome.  A  swarm  of  revellers  occupy  the 
middle,  wreathed  in  elaborate  intricacy  of 
luxurious  posture,  men  and  women  intermin- 
gled ;  their  faces,  in  which  the  old  Roman  fiio 
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scarcely  flickers,  brutalized  with  excess  of 
every  kind ;  their  heads  of  dishevelled  hair 
bound  with  coronals  of  leaves,  while  from 

goblets  of  an  antique  shape,  they  drain  the 
ery  torrent  which  is  destroying  them. — 
Around  the  bacchanalian  feast  stand,  lofly 
upon  pedestals,  the  statues  of  old  Rome, 
looking  with  marble  calmness  and  the  seve- 
rity of  a  rebuke  beyond  words  upon  the  rev- 
ellers. A  youth  of  boyish  grace — a  wrenth 
woven  in  his  tangled  hair,  and  with  red  and 
drowsy  eyes,  sits  listless  upon  one  pedestal, 
while  on  another  stands  a  boy  insane  with 
drunkenness,  and  proffering  a  dripping  goblet 
to  the  marble  mouth  of  the  statue.  In  the 
corner  of  the  picture,  as  if  just  quitting  the 
court — Rome  finally  departing — ^is  a  group  of 
Romans  with  careworn  brows,  and  hands  rais- 
ed to  their  faces  in  melancholy  meditation. 
In  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture,  which 
is  painted  with  all  the  sumptuous  splendor  of 
Venetian  art,  is  a  stately  vase,  around  which 
hangs  a  festoon  of  gorgeous  flowers,  its  end 
dragging  upon  the  pavement  In  the  back- 
ground, between  the  columns,  smiles  the  blue 
sky  of  Italy — the  only  thing  Italian  not  dete- 
riorated by  time.  The  careful  student  of  this 
picture,  if  he  has  been  long  in  Paris,  is  some 
day  startled  by  detecting,  especially  in  the 
faces  of  the  women  represented,  a  surprising 
likeness  to  the  wonien  of  Paris,  and  perceives 
with  a  thrill  of  dismay,  that  the  models  for 
this  picture  of  decadent  human  nature,  are 
fUmishcd  by  the  very  city  in  which  he 
lives." 

We  hope  that  every  young  American  will 
take  this  last  sad  scene  to  heart,  and  ask,  Is  it 
possible  that  we,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  where- 
with the  older  countries  of  the  east  are  again 
to  be  made  savory,  can  furnish  material  for 
such  a  picture  ?  Can  our  much  prized  republi- 
can institutions  have  ought  to  do  with  it — can 
it  be  that  the  feeling, that  every  man  is  as  good 
IS  his  neighbour,  perhaps  a  little  better,  leads, 
somewhat,  it  may  be,to  an  unbecoming  conten- 
tention  to  be  foremost  amid  the  pomps  and 
Tanities  of  life  ?  can  it  be  that  after  all  cur 
twelling  hopes  an  ominous  cloud  is  gathering  on 
the  horizon  of  Democracy,  and  that  **  instead 
of  the  many-colored  iris  of  suffused  and  tran- 
quil sunshine,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  pic- 
ture of  decadent  human  nature.** 

We  thank  God  most  heartily  that  although 
we  Britishers  have  long  been,  (and,  we  trust 
will  continue  so,  in  the  Yankee  phrase,)  fZovet, 
none  but  one  of  diseased  imagination  can  yet 
distinguish  in  "our  best  society  **  the  ground- 
work of  the  melancholy  and  humiliating  pic- 
ture represented  by  Coature. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 

Along  the  shore  of  summer  sea 

Walked  Saint  Augustine  thoughtfully; 

Too  deeply  did  he  seek  to  scan 

The  nature  of  the  Lord  of  man. 

Kor  was  the  task  abstruse,  he  thought — 

His  mind  with  Scripture  texts  was  fraught; 

He  deemed  to  his  presumption  given 

To  learn  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 

Then,  suddenly  descried  he  there 

A  boy  of  aspect  wondrous  fair, 

Who,  bending  forwards  o'er  the  strand, 

ScoopM  out  a  hollow  in  the  sand, 

And  filled  it,  with  a  limpet  shell, 

From  out  the  ocean^s  briny  well. 

Augustine  spake^"  My  pretty  bov, 
What  is  thy  play,  or  thy  employ  ?'* 
**  Look,  sir,  within  this  little  hole. 
The  sea,  with  all  the  waves  that  roll, 
For  sport  FU  put.*'    Augustine  Bmiled— 
"  Thy  sport  is  all  for  nought,  my  child; 
Thy  utmost  labor  is  in  vain — 
Thine  aim  thou  never  can'st  attain.^ 
"  Let  him  to  whom  such  power's  denied, 
Content  in  his  own  path  abide ; 
Much  to  the  loving  heart  is  clear, 
That  to  the  brain  doth  dark  appear.** 
So  spake  the  boy ;  then  to  the  light 
His  wings  displayM,  of  glistening  white, 
And,  like  an  eagle,  soared  away, 
Lost  in  the  sun's  resplendent  ray. 

Long  after  him  Augustine  gaz'd, 
And  said,  with  heart  and  eyes  upraisM-^ 
"  The  truth  he  spake ;  the  human  mind 
Is  still  to  time  and  space  confined, 
And  cannot  pass  beyond ;  but  he 
Who  lives  in  faith  and  righteously, 
So  much  of  God  shall  he  discern 
As  needeth  man  on  earth  to  learn.** 


^»  ♦  •* 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

BY    CULPEPPRK  CaABTftSE. 


No.  IIL 
KINO  LEAR  AS  AN  ACTINO  DRAHA. 

To  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the  stage 
with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by 
his  daughters  in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing  in 
it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting.  We 
want  to  take  him  to  shelter  and  relieve  him, 
that  is  all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear 
ever  produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shake- 
speare cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible 
machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm 
which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate 
to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they 
might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the 
Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of 
Lear  is  not  in  corporeal  dimension,  but  in 
intellectual ;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano ;  they  are  storms  turning 
up  aad  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea — hia 
mind — ^with  all  ItA  vast  riches.    It  is  his  mind 
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which  is  laid  bar&    This  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on ; 
eren  as  he  himself  neglects  it     On  the  stage 
we  see  oothing  but  corporeal  infirmities  and 
weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage;  while  we 
read  it  we  see  not  Lear,  but  wo  are  Lear. — 
Wc  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  bj  a 
grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters 
and  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason 
we  discern  a  mighty,  irregular  power  of  rea- 
soning, unmethodised  from  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life,  but  exerting  its  power,  as  the 
wind  blows,  where  it  listcth,  at  will  upon  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.     What 
have  looks  or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublimed 
identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  hea- 
%enB  ihemself>eSy  when  in  his  reproaches  to 
them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  reproaches  them  that  '*  they  them- 
selves are  old.''  What  gesture  shall  we  appro- 
priate to  this  ?    What  has  the  voice  or  eye  to 
do  with  such  things? — Charles  Laynb, 

OPS  AND  HIRON. 

A  worthy  Alderman  of  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, is  so  great  a  purist  that  he  will  never 
pay  a  bill  that  has  got  a  fault  of  orthography 
in  it.  One  day  he  received  a  bill  for  a  packet 
of  ops  (hops);  the  learned  Priscian  sent  for 
the  witless  wight,  and  giving  him  a  good  lec- 
turing, asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
spell  hops  in  that  manner.  "  Why  sir,"  was 
the  response,  "if  you  must  know  the  truth, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do  it  ever  since  your 
brother-in-law  took  all  the  *  h*s '  to  spell  iron  I " 

TACT. 

To  excel  others  is  »  proof  of  talent ;  but 
to  know  when  to  conceal  that  supeilority  is  a 
greater  proof  of  prudence.  The  celebrated 
orator  Domitius  Afer,  \^en  attacked  in  a  set 
speech  by  Caligula,  ipacle  no  reply,  affecting 
to  be  entirely  overcotne  by  the  resistless  elo- 
quence of  the  tyrant  Had  he  replied  he  would 
certainly  have  conquered,  and  as  certainly 
have  died ;  but  he  wisely  preferred  a  defeat 
ihtAtaved  his  life,  to  »  victory  that  would 
have  lost  it — Ooltan. 

FrrriNO  wife  fob  a  kak  of  genitts. 

No  genius  of  either  sex  should  marry  a 
geoios.  The  result  of  the  poetic  nature  seems 
to  be  an  intense  personality.  I  do  not  mean 
selfushness  or  even  egotism — but  the  poet  lives 
in  his  own  creations ;  they  are  his  domain,  his 
kingdom,  and  he  cannot  go  out  of  them,  to 
enter  into  the  heart  or  interests  of  an  indivi- 
dual, although  he  understands  better  than 
another  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  lives 
in  the  soul  of  the  universe.  His  wife  should 
be  willing  to  be  only  a  ray,  to  be  absorbed, 
and  have  no  individual  existence,  except  in 
him.  How  could  this  be,  were  both  poets, 
both  demanding  supremacy,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  individual  superiority  ?  Far  hap- 
pier, far  more  graceful  is  it  for  woman  to  re- 


main in  the  attitude  of  a  priestess  at  the  domestic 
altar,  not  of  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  but 
because  he  is  a  poet,  and  to  keep  the  flame 
pure  by  no  slavish  offering,  but  by  the  grace- 
ftil  incense  of  admiration  and  reverence.--i/ea» 
Faul  Frederic  Richter, 

EOTPTIAK   BONDAGE. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  one  of  their  marria<;e  con- 
tracts was,  **  The  husband  should  be  obedient 
to  the  wife !  "  No  wonder  **  Egyptian  bon- 
dage *'  has  become  a  standing  proverb  I 

COMPOSURE  IN  DYING. 

A  Mrs.  Ramsay,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  a 
most  extraordinary,  steady-minded,  and  good- 
mannered  woman,  as  my  tale  will  show.  She 
was  extremely  ill  at  night ;  and  calling  her 
confidential  maid-servant  to  her  bed-side,  whis- 
pered her — **  Jane,  I  am  dying,  but  make  no 
noise,  because  if  you  do  you  will  wake  Mr.  R, 
(then  sleeping  soundly  in  the  next  room,)  and 
you  know  when  his  slumbers  are  broken  he 
grows  nervous,  and  cannot  fall  asleep  again ; 
but  come  you  in  the  morning  at  the  usual 
time,  when  I  shall  be  dead,  and  he  will  have 
his  ftill  allowance  of  rest" — And  so  saying, 
died  txxoT^m^y. ^Recollections  of  Mrs,  Piozzi, 

STRONG  MINDS  AND  BODIES. 

An  absurd  opinion  prevails,  among  many 
people,  that  men  of  genius  and  learning  are, 
ex  necessitate^  weak  in  body.  Let  us  pick  out 
a  few  at  random,  and  $eehow  the  case  stands. 
The  Admirable  Crichton  stood  six  feet  six, 
and  was  one  of  the  strongest  fellows  in  Europe. 
Robert  Bums  had  the  strength  of  two  ordin- 
ary men,  and  would  have  proved  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer to  come  to  close  quarters  with.  Cun- 
ningham and  Gait  were  as  big  and  strong  as 
Anak.  Smollett  was  an  athletic,  wiry  chap, 
who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  could  use  his 
daddies  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  pen. 
As  for  Professor  Wilson,  nothing  but  the  un- 
fortunate circumstance  of  his  being  a  man  of 
first-rate  genius  prevented  him  from  wearing 
the  champion's  belt,  and  rivalling  the  fame  of 
the  Qume  Chicken.  Hogg  was  a  strong,  well- 
built  carl,  who  could  be  backed  for  a  fall 
against  any  man  of  his  age  and  inches  in  the 
kingdom.  The  late  formidable  Andrew  Thom- 
son, the  Scottish  minister,  was  a  powerful 
man,  as  well  as  a  sturdy  pillar  of  the  Kirk ; 
Sam  Johnson  was  as  strong  as  Hercules; 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird  a  second  Act»us ;  and  Bel- 
zoni,  the  traveller,  a  revivification  of  SamsoA 
himself.— i>r.  K  M'Niek. 

MORE  FLAIN  THAN  PLEASANT. 

**  Sir/*  said  a  hypochondriacal  patient,  while 
describing  his  symptoms  to  Abemethy,  "I 
feel  a  terrible  pain  in  my  side,  when  I  put  my 
hand  up  to  my  head."  "  Then,  Sir,"  exclaim- 
ed the  mild  physician,  "  Why  the  deuce  do 
you  put  your  hand  to  your  head  ?" 
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PRINCIPLES   IN   LITTLE  THINGS. 

Principle  should  always  be  unfoldecl,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  little  things.  If 
there  be  no  principle  in  things  which  are 
9malJ^  sure  we  are  there  will  be  none  in  things 
which  are  great —-5.  Switzer, 

AN   OLD   ENGLISH   FARHEU*S   WIFE. 

A  writer  in  1539,  thus  describes  the  em- 
ployments of  a  farmer's  wife  at  that  period. 
"  It  is  a  wyfe*s  occupation  to  wynowe  all 
manner  of  cornes,  to  make  malto,  to  wash 
and  wryngc,  to  make  heye,  shere  come,  and 
in  time  of  nede  to  helpe'her  husbande  to  fyll 
the  muckwayne  or  dounge  carte,  to  drive  the 
ploughe,  to  loade  heye,  corne,  and  suche  other. 
Item  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market,  to  set  butter, 
chese,  mylke,  eggcs,  chekyns,  capons,  hennes, 
Pjrgges,  gcse,  and  all  manner  of  comes  I !" 

NATIONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons;  a 
Scotchman  reasons  before  he  fights ;  an  Eng- 
lishman is  not  particular  as  to  the  order  of 
precedence,  but  will  do  either  to  accommodate 
his  customers.  The  Iron  I>uhe  has  said  that 
the  best  troops  would  be  as  follows — an  Irish- 
man half  drank,  a  Scotchman  half  starved, 
and  an  Englishman  with  his  belly  full. 

MONUMENTAL  MANIA, 

After  making  a  short  bait  at  Rothwel],  we 
came  to  Dumfries  before  six  o'clock.  Having 
time  to  spare,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  church 
yard,  one  of  the  pleasantest  plaees  I  ever  saw. 
A  single  tomb  I  observed  there,  which  was 
about  130  years  old.  But  the  inscription  was 
hardly  legible. 

Quando  quidem  remanent  ipsot, 
Quoq  ata  Sepulchr  I 

So  soon  do  even  our  sepulchres  die! — 
Strange,  that  men  should  be  so  careful  about 
them  I  They  see  the  folly,  while  they  ron 
into  it.  So  poor  Prior,  speaking  of  his  own 
tomb,  has  those  melancholy  words:  "For 
tldB  last  piece  of  human  vanity,  I  bequeathe 
five  hundred  pounds."— ^i?An  Wesley. 

A   PROSPEROUS  LITERART   CAREER. 

How  different  from  the  experience  of  literary 
men  in  general  was  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Cople- 
Bton,  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  following 
extract  from  his  Diary  we  met  with  in  a  me- 
moir of  the  deceased  prelate,  recently  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew : — 

"Jan.  1,  1821.— On  the  Ist  of  January,  in  the 
year  1800, 1  found  myself  possessed,  after  all  de- 
mands, of  £21.  Upon  making  a  similar  estimate 
this  day,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-one  years,  I 
reckon  my  whole  property  (including  furniture, 
plate,  books,  wine,  pictures,  &c.)  at  not  less  than 
£20,000.  Yet  I  truH  there  has  been  no  sordid 
saving ;  and  I  am  sure  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  useless  and  injurious  expenditure.  So 
greatly  have  I  prospered,  according  to  this  mea- 
sure of  worldly  success.  What  pleases  me  most 
in  the  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  is,  that  my  time 


and  thoughts  have  been  as  much  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, and  as  much  directed  towards  objects  of  a 
liberal  and  interesting  nature,  as  if  I  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It 
has  flowed  in  upon  me  without  any  sacrifice  on 
my  part ;  and  even  the  Intellectual  labor  out  of 
which  it  arose  has  been,  I  am  conscious,  much 
less  than  is  ordinarily  undergone  by  men  situated 
as  I  have  been.  Three-fourths  of  my  reading  has 
been  such  as  I  should  choose  on  its  own  account** 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lyttleton  Timet 
writes  thus  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  :— 

"  And  now  for  New  Zealand.  I  like  the  place 
very  much ;  it  is  very  healthy.  We  live  close  to 
the  sea,  and  a  beautiful  place  it  is.  We  are  but* 
rounded  with  high  hills  on  every  side,  not  merely 
'-^'—  Hills,  but  mountains  some  1200  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  When  we  can  get  a  chance 
we  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  then  after  a 
descent  the  same  height  as  the  rise  we  get  on  the 
great  southern  plain  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
country  is  really  beautiful  in  a  picturesque  point 
of  view.  As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
as  it  has  only  been  tried  in  one  place,  and  that 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile-looking,  I  could  not  in 
justice  tell  you.  It  is  as  level  as  possible,  looking 
almost  like  the  sea ;  and  on  a  very  dear  day  yoa 
can  distinguish  the  tops  of  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains  which  belt  the  pliun  all  round,  and  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  I  have  seen.  It 
is  a  beautiful  picturesque  country,  rivers  meaD- 
dering  through  the  plain,  and  winding  in  all  direc* 
tions,  which  supply  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  and  eels, 
and,  above  all,  whitebait,  and  we  shall  soon  hare 
our  Blackwall  to  eat  them  at,  as  an  hotel  is  to  be 
built  where  there  will  be  a  ferry  to  cross  the 
river." 

SIX  IN   ONE. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  leave  out  the 
Pyramids  from  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  remaining  six  could  be 
placed  in  the  interior  of- the  great  wonder  of 
the  modem  world  which  once  stood  in  Hyde 
Park. 

KARRIAOB  OF  THE  KEY.  J.   KETTLEWORTH. 

On  Sunday,  October  4, 1786,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Jane  Lybb,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune ;  and  after  the  matrimonial 
oflBce  thcv  received  the  Holy  Eucharist  Well 
would  it  be  for  our  Church  and  nation  if  these 
holy  solemnities  were  restored,  and  weddings 
ceased  to  be  mere  childish  displays  of  dress 
and  equipage,  to  furnish  idle  gossip  for  the 
world. — Lites  of  the  English  Clergy, 

Pleasures  come  like  oxen,  and  go  away  like 
post-horses. 

Nature  never  says  one  thing  and  wisdom  an- 
other. 

He  that  is  ignorant  of  himself^  knows  less  of 
others  than  he  thinks. 

A  child^s  magnifying'glass  has  no  leas  for 
troubles. 

Jl  friend  is  to  a  friend  sun  and  sonfiower  tt 
once ;  he  attracts  and  is  attracted. 
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THE  HONORABLE  SAMUEL   CUNARD, 
AND  OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 


We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  gire  a 
brief,  and  we  trust,  interesting  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  with 
which  the  name  of  Samuel  Cunard  has  been 
so  closely  identified.  In  following  out  this 
subject,  we  shall  make  no  curious  inquiries 
into  the  family  or  personal  history  of  Mr. 
Cunard.  With  that,  the  public,  at  least  during 
his  lifetime,  has  little  or  no:hing  to  do.  Like 
most  eminent  commercial  men,  he  owes  his 
success  entirely  to  his  own  character  and 
talents ;  is,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  the  son  of 
his  own  deeds ;  and  has  reached  his  present 
commanding  position  by  the  exercise  of  qual- 
ities which  reflect  fiir  more  honor  on  his 
name,  than  if  he  had  entered  the  world  with 
a  fortune  already  prepared,  and  %  station  at 
once  to  be  enjoyed,  without  the  previous 
trouble  of  being  climbed  up  to. 

So  early  as  1819  an  attempt  was  made, 
tiiough  not  very  successfully,  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, by  the  aid  of  Steam.  In  that  year  an 
American  Steamer,  of  850  tons,  left  New  York 
for  Liverpool,  and  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
24  days.  Thus  far  the  attempt  was  successful ; 
but,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  was  so 
disastrous  that  little  desire  was,  for  a  long  time 
manifested  to  repeat  the  experiment  Her 
engines  occupied  so  much  room,  and  she  was 
BO  badly  planned,  that  every  available  space 
had  to  be  taken  up  with  fuel ;  and  after  all,  it 
was  felt  by  those  connected  tvith  her,  that  she 
was  indebted  far  more  to  the  favourable  wind 
upon  her  sails,  than  to  her  steaming  capabili- 
ties, for  reaching  her  port  in  safety. 

It  was  a  daring  experiment,  and  excited 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  time,  but  was 
calculated  rather  to  strengthen,  than  otherwise 
the  conviction  among  men  of  science,  that  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  steam,  was  to 
be  placed  among  the  number  of  things  impos- 
sible. An  eminent  scientific  authority  even 
demonstrated  with  mathematical  precision,  and 
t  long  array  of  algebraic  formula,  that  no 
steamer,  however  large,  could  carry  a  quantity 
of  ooal  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  reach  the 
Western  Continent  The  truth  of  this  demon- 
stration was  allowed  to  sleep  in  unquestioned 
security  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years. 

It  was  not  till  1888  that  a  company  of  mer- 
chants in  England,  ventured  once  more  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  by  building  a 
Teasel  of  large  tonnage,  and  despatching  her 
on  a  transatlantic  voyage.  It  is  true,  Dr. 
Lardner  was  once  more  upon  the  ground,  ready 
to  prove  the  utter  uselessness  and  absurdity  of 
flving  in  the  &ce  of  pure  science ;  the  Mer- 
chants did  not  pretend  to  question  the  truth 
of  these  figures — ^but  they  had  also  come  to 
ooncltuioQS  of  their  own,  and  resolved  upon 
>Q^Dg  the  experiment    Two  steamerB  left 


England  for  New  York,  nearly  at  the  same 
time — the  Sirius  and  the  Great  Western — and 
both  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  same 
day :  the  former  in  18}-,  the  latter  in  14^  daySb 
The  Sirius  was  only  a  coasting  steamer  :— 
but  the  Great  Western  was  built  expressly  for 
the  trade.  Both  vessels  consumed  the  same 
quantity  of  coals — 468  tons — but  the  Sirius 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  about  thirty  tons 
of  rosin  to  complete  her  voyage. 

The  practicability  of  the  scheme  was  now 
triumphantly  proved,  though  Dr.  Lardner^a 
calculations  were  still  held  up  with  confidence 
to  show  that  the  attempt  ought  to  have  failed ; 
so  slow  are  mankind  in  general  to  relinquish  a 
favorite  theory.  The  Great  Western  proved 
an  excellent  sea  boat,  and  continued  on  the 
station  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  per- 
forming her  voyages  generally  with  great 
regularity — averaging  15  days  outward,  and 
13^  home.  She  forms  at  present,  part  of  the 
fleet  of  the  West  India  Mail  Company.  She 
is  about  1300  tons  burthen,  450  horse  power, 
and  250  feet  in  length ;  so  that  even  now  she 
would  be  entitled  to  some  consideration,  both 
in  point  of  size  and  power. 

The  success  of  the  Great  Western  speedily 
brought  competitors  into  the  field;  and  the 
same  year  found  two  others— the  Royal  William 
and  the  Liverpool — ^plving  between  England 
and  America ;  then  came  the  British  Queen, 
and  subsequently  the  President  Neither  of 
these  vessels  continued  very  long  upon  the 
route ;  and  their  performances  appear  to  have 
been  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Great  W. 
What  became  of  the  Royal  William  we  do  not 
know ;  the  Liverpool  was  sold  to  the  Penin- 
sular Mail  Company,  and  was  afterwards 
wrecked.  The  melancholy  fate  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  well  known :  she  made  only  three 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  1840,  she  left  New  York  for  Liverpool, 
and  what  became  of  her  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  never  be  known.  The  President 
was  built  upon  the  Thames,  had  two  funnels, 
and  stood  high  out  of  the  water— an  unfortunate 
property,  which  has  belonged  to  almost  every 
English  built  Ocean  Steamer.  The  British 
Queen,  a  consort  to  the  President,  was  also 
built  upon  the  Thames,  but  engined  by  the 
celebrated  Robert  Napier  of  Glasgow.  Her 
trips  were  generally  successful ;  but  for  some 
unexplained  reasons  she  was  soon  afterwards 
sold  to,  and  is  now  in  possesion  of  the  Belgian 
Government 

The  possibility  of  large  steamers  performing 
long  voyages  was  now  thoroughly  proved ;  and 
the  public  convenience,  as  well  as  the  many 
facilities  opened  up  to  commerce,  were  very 
great  It  was  felt  by  Government,  and  the 
public  generally,  that  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant means  of  carrying  on  trade  was  now  pre- 
sented to  them ;  and  Uiat  it  was  susceptible  of 
something  like  system,  and  securing  as  far  as 
possible  that  undeviatingreguhirity  of  despatdi 
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which  is  the  pride  of  the  English  mefchant 
Above  all,  it  was  anxiously  desired  to  bring 
our  British  American  possessions  somewhat 
closer  to  the  mother  country.  And  accordingly 
a  tender  for  carrying  the  Mail  by  Steamships, 
between  England,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  was 
published  IbiJS.  The  Great  Western  Company 
made  an  unsuccessful  offer ;  and  for  some  time 
no  other  seemed  disposed  to  run  the  risk. 

Our  fellow  colonist^  Mr.  Cunard,  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time,  upon  the  field  he 
was  afterwards  to  occupy  with  so  much  ho- 
nor to  himself  and  benefit  to  others.  Mr. 
Cunard  had  commenced  life  by  trading  on  a 
small  scale,  between  Halifax  and  the  West 
Indie&  His  industry,  great  mercantile  ta- 
lent, and  high  honor,  soon  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  leading  merchants  in 
his  own  communitjT.  He  had  sagacity  enough 
to  see,  at  once,  the  value  of  the  prize,  and 
what  was  of  more  importance,  confidence 
mnd  self-reliance  enough,  boldly  to  compete 
for  it  The  obscure  Halifax  merchant  went 
to  England,  made  an  offer,  and — was  accept- 
ed. In  the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  en- 
terprize,  he  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  its 
Tastness. 

All  the  ocean  steam  ships  had  been  hither- 
to built  in  England ;  but  a  fleet  of  coasting 
steamers  had  been  long  plying  between  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool,  wliich,  for  speed  and 
magnificence  had  not  their  equal  in  the 
world.  These  vessels  were  engined  by  Napier, 
the  most  scientific  and  practical  engineer  of 
the  age. 

To  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Cunard  went,  told  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  asked  whether  he  could 
build  the  engines  for  his  vessels.  We  believe 
that  at  this  time  the  company  was  not  even 
formed.  The  mind  of  Napier  at  once  took  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  proposal.  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Cunard^s  proposals,  and  suggested  some 
alterations,  but  stated  that  if  he  would  dine 
with  him  on  the  following  day,  he  would  in- 
troduce him  to  some  friends  who  understood 
these  matters  much  better  than  himself  when 
they  could  talk  it  over.  On  that  day  he  met 
the  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  steamers,  the 
Messrs.  Bums  of  Glasgow ;  on  that  day  the 
company  was  formed,  and  their  plan  and 
range  of  action  sketched  out  and  adopted. 
This  was  in  1888,  and  early  in  1839  the  first 
vessels  of  the  squadron  were  ready  to  enter 
on  their  duties. 

For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we 
will  here  give  a  list  of  the  Tarious  vessels 
built  and  since  disposed  of: 

Length.  Hone 
Name.  when  lanncbed.    Tons.   FeeU  power. 

Britannia Feb.    1840  1164  204  440 

Acadia April   1840  IIM  208  440 

Caledonia May     1840  1188  203  440 

Columbia Sep.    1840  1176  206  440 

Eibemia Sep.    1842  1421  218  600 


Those  at  present  in  operation : 

liMigth.  Horw 
Name.  When  launched.    Toiw.    Feel,  power. 

Cambria Aug.  1844  1423  218  S^K) 

America May  1847  1826  249  650 

Niagara July  1847  1824  249  650 

Europa Sop.  1847  1834  249  660 

Canada June  1848  1626  149  C60 

Asia Jan.  1850  2226  266  '750 

Afiica June  1860  2226  265  750 

Arabia June  1651  2402  810  910 

La  Plata Dec.  1852  2402  810  900 

(since  sold) 

Persia  (building) 8100  860  1000 

The  pioneer  of  this  magnificent  squadron 
was  the  Britannia,  which  performed  her  first 
voyage  to  Boston,  including  a  detention  of 
12  hours  at  Halifax,  in  14^  days. 

Perhaps  the  early  ships  of  this  fleet  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  exceeded  their  prede- 
cessor in  p^int  of  speed ;  but  they  soon  ob- 
tained the  high  character  they  have  always 
kept  for  almost  faultless  regularity — and  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  they  have  been  na- 
vigated. 

All  these  vessels  have  been  built  upon  the 
Clyde,  and  engined  by  Napier,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  successful  application  of  skill  and 
science  ^lith  regard  to  them — every  boat  hag 
uniformly  excelled  its  predecessor  in  speed 
and  comfort  The  Britannia,  the  Caledonia, 
the  Acadia,  and  the  Hibemia  have  been  sold 
to  foreign  governments.  The  Columbia  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  circumFtance,  thst  da- 
ring the  long  course  of  twelve  years  not  a 
single  passenger  has  sufiered  injury  in  life  or 
limb.  The  same  watchful  care  and  caution 
have  been  observed  in  the  face  of  a  formida* 
ble  oompetition,  as  when  they  enjoyed  an 
unreserved  monopoly. 

The  average  length  of  a  voyage  by  the  first 
set  of  steamers,  was  from  14  to  16  days ;  the 
second  set  reduced  it  to  from  12  to  14 ;  and 
by  the  Asia  and  Afiica^  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  has  been  effected 
within  a  few  hours  of  ten  days ;  while  by  the 
Arabia  and  Persia  it  is  expected  to  be  pe^ 
formed  within  ten  days. 

The  Persia,  now  building,  will  be  the  Ut^ 
est  vessel  afloat,  and  differs  firom  all  the  others 
in  having  her  hull  of  iron.  We  hope  we  may 
be  mistaiken,  but  we  have  some  misgivings 
about  the  final  success  of  iron  steamers. 
They  possess  the  advantages,  perhaps,  of  sn- 
perior  sailing,  cheapness  of  material,  and  du- 
rability ;  but  the  non*floatabiliiy  of  iron  in 
case  of  accident,  renders  them  dangerotn. 
suppose  that  an  iron  ship  strike,  even  although 
divided  into  compartments  the  part  damaged 
fills  with  water,  and  as  iron^  unlike  wiodf 
loses  comparatively  little  of  its  weight  in  wa- 
ter, it  will  weigh  down  the  rest  of  the  vessel 
vri th  such  prodigious  force  as  to  break  its  bad^ 
though  fastened  by  the  strongest  bolts  thtt 
were  ever  rivettedl     Such  was  the  ease  witk 
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the  Orion  and  the  Birkenhead ;  and  such  be- 
Ton<l  any  reasonable  doubt  would  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Africa,  the  America,  and 
the  Atlantic,  all  of  which  have  been  firmly 
agmund,  had  they  been  made  of  iron  instead 
of  timber.  However,  the  experiment  is  being 
introduced  on  an  immense  scale — for  out  of 
70  steamers  lately  launched  upon  the  Clyde, 
only  four  were  of  the  latter  material. 

The  orig;inal  agreement  of  the  Government 
with  the  Cunard  Company,  was  to  carry  the 
mails  once,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  twice  a 
month  between  Liverpool,  Ilalifax,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  vice  tena.  Some  time  after,  New 
York  was  substituted  every  alternate  voyage 
for  Boston.  The  allowance  till  lately  was 
£145,000  per  annum,  for  carrying  the  mail 
once  a  week,  except  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March,  when 
they  left  only  every  alternate  week.  Since 
1850,  the  weekly  trip  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the  govern- 
ment allowance  increased  from  £145,000  to 
£<9V,000,  ti^e  Boston  boatts  only  calling  at 
Ualifax. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  Amer- 
icans thought  of  entering  the  field.  In  1 846 
a  Company  was  formed,  who  built  three  ves- 
sels: the  Washington,  the  Hennan  and  the 
United  States.  These  Steamers  fell  far  short 
of  the  Cunarders  in  speed  and  regularity — 
being  often  five  or  six  days  longer  on  the 
roQtc,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them.  The  Frank- 
Kn  and  Humboldt  have  since  been  added,  and 
though  still  inferior,  are  a  great  improvement 
to  their  predecessors.  The  Americans,  how- 
eTer,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  the  trade  monopolized  by  their 
neighbours,  resolved  upon  another  effort, 
which  has  been  completely  successful  The 
Collins  line  as  it  is  called,  came  first  into  ope- 
ration about  two  years  ago ;  and,  though  at 
the  outset  accompanied  with  some  misfortunes, 
has  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  exceeded  the 
Conard  ships  a  little  in  point  of  speed,  though 
only  by  a  few  hours,  three  or  four  we  believe, 
in  a  voyage. 

They  are  certainly  noble  specimens  of 
marine  architecture.  They  are  worked,  how- 
ever, at  a  much  higher  pressure  than  the  Eng- 
lish boats — ^which  adds  immensely  to  their 
expense,  must  wear  out  their  boilers  in  a  much 
shorter  Ume,  and  perhaps  detract  a  little  from 
their  safety.  These  vessels  are  much  larger 
than  their  rivals — being  about  8000  tons  each. 
We  need  hardly  mention  their  names;  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic,  Baltic — ^and  Adriatic, 
which  is  not  yet  built  Thcfr  voyages  are  bi- 
monthly, and  their  allowance  from  Govern- 
ment  about  twice  as  much  as  that  given  to  the 
Cunard  line.  They  are  owned  principally  by 
SngUsh  capiialistB ;  the  Barings  it  is  said,  hav- 
ing the  largest  interest  in  them.  They  have 
littariy  had  their  m  ahart  of  Oceui  tnffie. 


All  the  vessels  that  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned have  been  propelled  by  paddles ;  but  a 
new  and  more  economical  system  has  latterly 
begun  to  be  largely  adopted.  In  1846,  the 
Great  Britain,  a  leviathan  iron  steamer,  with 
a  screw  propeller,  was  put  on  the  route  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York.  Her  speed 
did  not  realize  the  expectations  formed  of  her, 
and  on  her  second  or  third  voyage  she  ran 
aground  in  Dundrum  Bay,  where  she  lay  for 
nearly  a  year.  She  has  since  been  refitted, 
and  having  performed  a  very  successful  voyage 
to  and  from  America,  has  been  despatched  to 
Australia.  The  City  of  Glasgow,  an  iron  stea- 
mer on  the  same  principle — built  by  Tod  and 
McGregor,  of  Glasgow — was  placed  upon  the 
route  between  Glasgow  and  New  York.  Her 
success  was  perfect,  accomplishing  as  she  did, 
her  voyage  in  from  14  to  16  days.  This  ves- 
sel was  succeeded  by  the  City  of  Manchester, 
and  the  Glasgow,  both  built  by  the  same  emi- 
nent firm,  and  with  the  same  success.  The 
Americans  here  also  have  attempted  compe- 
tition, but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Pioneer,  the  S.  S.  Lewis,  and  others,  have 
all  been  signally  unfortunate  in  their  attempts 
to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Latterly  the  Cunard  Company  have  turned 
their  attention  seriously  to  this  method  of 
steam  navigation,  and  are  about  to  enter  on  a 
new  and  extended  path,  which,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  be  crowned  with  a  success  even 
greater  than  all  their  former  efforts.  Hith- 
erto their  traffic  has  not  extended  farther  than 
New  York ;  but  they  are  about  to  push  them- 
selves as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus,  and  away 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  golden  regions  of 
Australia. 

A  splendid  line  of  steamers  is  almost  ready 
for  this  trade :  the  Andes,  1440  tons ;  the 
Alps,  1440 ;  the  Etna,  2000 ;  the  Jura,  2000 ; 
the  Saurus,  1000 ;  and  the  Teneriffe,  1000.-— 
All  these  ships  are  propellers,  built  of  iron, 
first  class,  to  possess  the  greatest  possible 
amoOnt  of  speed  consistent  with  perfect  safety. 
The  Andes  has  already  been  tried,  and  proved 
herself  beyond  all  question,  the  fastest  pro- 
peller in  the  world,  having  steamed  in  very 
unfavourable  weather  from  Greenock  to  Liv- 
erpool, 200  marine  miles,  in  14  hours,  65 
minutes — equivalent  to  27  hours  between  Bos- 
ton and  Halifkx.  What  a  sensation  would 
have  been  created  had  the  Sir  John  Harvey, 
on  her  trial  trip,  reached  Halifax  in  27  hoars. 

Within  the  next  summer  nearly  15,000  tons 
bai^en  will  have  been  added  to  the  Cunard 
fleet,  and  their  trafBc  will  more  than  half  belt 
the  globe.  The  Baalbec,  the  Melita,  the  Elk, 
the  oti^,  the  Jackall,  are  on  the  stocks  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  trades — so  that  alto- 
gether the  amount  of  shipping  which  will  soon 
be  in  active  operation,  under  the  aospices  of 
this  company,  will  be  more  than  40,000  tons ; 
a  tonni^  if  we  mistake  not^  exceeding  that  6f 
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the  whole  navy  of  the  United  Statea  There 
is  something  stupendous,  and  really  grand  in 
the  vastness  of  their  operations.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place  tlirec  large  fleets  of  coasting 
steamers — between  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land— not  only  carrying  the  traffic  properly 
belonging  to  their  respectiTC  routes,  but  gath- 
ering up  custom,  constantly  and  steadily,  for 
the  great  trunk  line  between  Liverpool  and 
America ;  another  line  collects  the  goods  and 
passengers  of  France ;  a  third  line  traverses 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Smyrna  to  Gib- 
ralter,  bringing  the  fruits  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  a  speed  and  certainty  formerly  unknown, 
into  the  warehouses  of  American  Merchants. 
With  such  vast  means  and  the  command  of 
so  many  channels,  the  one  constantly  feeding 
the  other,  as  it  were,  this  great  Company  can 
scarcely  miss  being  eminently  successful; 
while  the  skill,  the  care,  the  liberality  and  the 
honour,  which  have  always  characterised  their 
management,  fully  entitle  them  to  deserve  it 

Few,  if  any.  Mercantile  men,  stand  at  this 
moment  in  so  high  a  position  as  Mr.  Cunard. 
He  has  given  his  name  to  the  noblest  com- 
pany of  merchants  that  has  adorned  commerce 
since  the  palmiest  day  of  Venice ;  and  he  has 
at  the  same  time  the  proud  consciousness  that 
he  owes  that  position  entirely  to  his  own  saga- 
city, cntcrprize  and  honour. 

It  has  struck  us  that  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
rangement, a  great  improvement  might  be 
effected,  were  Halifax  made  the  entrepot  of 
the  Company's  business,  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic— ^an  advantage  certainly  to  Halifax — 
but  also  an  immense  advantage  and  saving  to 
the  Company.  Supposing  the  new  line  of 
steamers  were  to  take  their  departure  from 
this  port  for  New  York  and  Chagres,  instead 
of  from  Liverpool,  the  whole  expense  of  sail- 
ing them  between  the  latter  and  Halifax  would 
be  saved:  provided  that  the  present  large 
paddle  wheel  steamers  were  capable  of  con- 
veying all  the  freight  intended  for  them.  Per- 
haps such  a  plan  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  much  larger  steamships  for  the  main  line ; 
but  we  should  think  that  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Persia  would  be  capable  of  carrying  at  least 
1)500  tons  between  the  two  places— exclusive 
of  fuel — ^perhaps  much  more.  There  would 
be  the  delay  of  transhipment ;  but  with  ma- 
chinery fitted  for  the  purpose,  that  would  not 
be  very  great.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
and  noble  thing,  and  as  we  said  before,  in  our 
opinion  for  the  interest  of  the  Company,  to 
have  such  vessels  as  the  Penia  discharging 
their  immense  freight  weekly  at  Hali&x,  with 
subsidtaiy  steamers  waiting  to  carry  it  to  Ca- 
nada, Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Chagres,  and 
the  Pacifia  The  saving  in  coal  alonjiy'  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  tear  and  wear^  would  be 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annunt 
The  work'  might  also  be  done  with  fewer 
vesselSb  The  only  difficulty  would  be  the  ca- 
pability of  the  3000  ton  shipi  of  carrying  the 


freight  for  these  various  places,  in  addition  to 
the  large  quantity  for  the  United  States.  The 
whole  of  this  new  line  of  steamers  would  thus 
be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  with  coal  of  Koti 
Scotia,  and  their  transatlantic  management 
kept,  in  a  great  measure,  within  British  influ- 
ence. Canada  would  thus  receive  her  goods 
in  a  shorter  time  than  she  could  expect  to  do 
by  an  independent  line  of  steamers,  and  freight 
would  be  also  conveyed  southward  more  ei- 
peditiously  than  by  the  present  mode.  Perhaps 
the  plan  is  impossible  of  adoption,  but  we 
should  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Company  con- 
sidered it  an  advantageous  one. 

There  are  several  other  points  which  we 
intended  to  touch  upon,  when  we  commenced 
this  article ;  such  as,  a  sketch  of  the  vast  pro- 
gress made  in  steamship  building  on  the 
Clyde,  with  some  account  of  the  establish- 
ments of  Napier,  Steel,  Wood,  and  others. 
We  should  also  have  liked  to  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  extension  and  expansion  of  some 
of  the  other  great  Mail  Companies.  But  space 
is  exhausted.  We  have  watched  their  pro- 
gress with  interest  and  pride — till  they  hare 
covered  every  sea,  and  penetrated  to  almost 
every  part  of  every  continent  The  number 
of  ocean  mail  steamers  falls  little  if  at  all  short 
of  one  hundred — capable  of  being  converted 
at  any  moment  into  formidable  engines  of  de- 
struction, should  any  be  so  rash  as  to  assail  ns. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  and  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  rise  and  pn^ess  of  the 
celebrated  Cunard  Company — ^which  owed  its 
beginning  to  a  colonial  merchant,  and  which 
has  always,  we  believe,  been  under  his  man- 
agement as  its  leading  agent. 

In  person,  Mr.  Cunard  is  under  middle 
height,  with  a  well-knit  fi^me,  indicative  of 
considerable  physical  vigor ;  his  countenance 
is  full  and  firm,  with  great  decision  about  the 
mouth ;  while  the  brow  and  eye  indicate  in- 
telligence and  mental  activity  of  no  ordinaiy 
character.  Altogether,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  self-made 
man,  as  this  western  continent  can  boast  of; 
and  we  trust  that  his  success  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  nobility  of  the  principles 
which  have  hitherto  guided  him  in  all  his  great 
mercantile  undertakings. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  community,  did  it 
possess  a  few  more  men  such  as  Samuel  Cu- 
nard. With  strong  political  leanings,  he  has 
ever  made  politics  secondary  to  his  interest-- 
an  interest  which  has  always  been  identified 
with  colonial  and  general  progress.  He  has 
never  wasted  an  atom  of  his  powers  in  mere 
squabbles  of  faction ;  but  has  lived  and  acted 
the  pattern  of  an  English  merchant — sedulous 
yet  dignified  in  his  devotion  to  business,  sub- 
iectlng  everything,  in  all  fairness  and  honor, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  object  May 
his  example  be  a  model,  and  his  success  an 
encouragement,  to  the  young  about  to  enter 
i  on  a  kindred  path  \^Ual{fm  PtwinGiaM^ 
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THB  TISrON  OF  THE  YBAR. 

I  hetrd  a  midniglit  knocking  at  my  gate, 
I  ran  to  ope  it,  and  with  tender  f^et 
Treading  the  snow,  with  plaitttiye  yoiee  and 

I  found  an  infant  risitor  await,  [sweet. 

Pleading  for  entrance,  and  he  ever  said, 
"  Let  me  in,  lady  I    The  old  year  is  dead  I" 

I  let  him  in,  snow-flakes  and  clinging  rime 
Thick  on  his  scanty  coat  and  curling  hair ; 
I  brought  him  to  my  fireside  bright  and  fair ; 

And,  standing  in  the  glow  some  little  time, 
I  flaw  strange  marrela,  that  I  most  relate, 
Of  this  strange  midnight  knocker  at  my  gate. 

SPRING. 

Kelted  the  snow,  and  fell  upon  the  floor, 
And  in  the  sparkling  of  its  siker  dew, 
Snowdrops  arose,  and  crocus  gold  and  blue, 

Trembling  at  blasts  that  entered  from  the  door; 
Where  the  snow  molted,  were  his  garments  seen, 
Scanty  and  slight,  and  of  a  tender  green. 

And  to  the  Snowdrops  other  flowers  succeed, 
Brighter  in  color,  and  of  perfume  sweet, 
Clustering  around  the  midnight  stranger's  feet, 

KoT  a  stately  presence  grown  indeed, 
Heanwhile  my  fire  sank  low,  but  heat  was  there. 
Sweet  genial  heat,  in  perfume-laden  air. 

AUTVinr. 

Seemed  my  guest  weary  with  the  heat,  and  stooped 
"Neath  the  rich  droppines  of  the  gleaner's  toil, 
Thick  sheaves  of  com,  fair  produce  of  the  soil. 

And  purple  clusters  that  from  yineyards  drooped, 
And  apples,  rosy-cheeked,  and  russet  pears, 
And  golden  plums,  heaped  round  him  unawares. 


Gazing  amazed  at  this,  a  hail-storm  beat. 

Loudly  and  wailing,  at  my  lattice  pane ; 

It  roused  the  fire,  that  bright  upblased  agun, 
And  an  old  man  was  bending  o'er  the  heat, 

^readmg  out  trembling  pums  to  catch  the  glow. 

And  hom  his  mantle  shaking  flakes  of  snow. 

So  I  had  seen  a  Vidon  of  the  Year, 
On  this  its  threshold  and  its  night  of  birth ; 
Seen  aR  its  fair  succession  upon  earth, 

And  haiTd  each  change  as  right,  and  good,  and  dear ; 
I  had  dream'd  longer,sayo  the  church  bells  broke 
My  iloBsbers,  and  to  New  Tear's  dawn  I  woke. 

M.  I.  T. 
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trxRT  small  country  town  and  viBage  in  Ireland 
a»a  not  only  a  clergyman  and  a  physician  as  its 
espeeial  property,  but  it  also  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  soldier.  <<The  Kiuor**  (we  sometimes 
meet  "the  Captwn."  but  he's  not  half  so  impps- 
mg),  m  eyery  such  locality  is  quite  as  well  known, 
tnd  nearly  as  faidispensable  as  the  butcher  or  the 
mr ;  tnl  he  is  as  indisputably'  the  oracle  in  all 
"■gB  spportaifiing  to  the  OalTre  or  any  other  war 
B  wUeh  itiofty  please  euf  rulera  to  embrofl  as, 
•  the  ouiie  it  in  dtsMSsiag  the  ee6le«ia0(ioar 

TOU  IL— » 


London ;  or  the  doctor  in  canyassine  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  Hedrcal  Charities'  Bill. 

A  pleasant  man,  though  rather  addicted  to  snufl^ 
is  onr  mig'or.  He  is  tal^  and  has  round  stooping 
shoulders,  which  some  of  us  don't  consider  at  aH 
military.  He  cdtiyates  a  pretty  little  garden,-— 
the  miy'or's  pinks  and  roses  are  always  in  bloom 
a  full  week  before  any  one's  else, — and  Is  followed 
whereyer  he  goes  by  the  smartest  and  smallest 
of  all  possible  black  terriers.  Little  Bunty  ought 
to  haye  a  chapter  to  himself ;  it  would  be  slight 
praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  can  do  eyerything 
but  talk,  for  the  tiny  creature  do«$  talk,  and  in 
language  quite  intelligible  to  his  friends— «  term 
in  his  case,  happy  dog!  co-eztensiye  with  the 
whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  ezclusiye  of  hte 
neighbor's  cat.  At  the  word  of  command  he  standi 
upright, — dances  Jim  Grow  with  all  the  a  plamh 
of  a  canine  Taglioni, — executes  the  nayal  mancea* 
yre  of  swfmmhig  on  dry  land,  and  the  military  on6 
of  beating  the  drum.  Bunty's  accomplishments 
in  short  make  him  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  juyenile  portion  of  our  community ; 
while  the  creature's  loring  nature  renders  him 
equally  the  fayourite  of  the  mammas,  as  they  feel 
assured  that  no  amount  of  proyocadon,  whether 
addressed  to  his  patient  ears,  or  much-enduring 
tail,  will  eyer  cause  him  to  bite,  or  eyen  snarl  i^ 
their  teasing  darlings. 

Our  migor,  after  the  fashion  of  most  half-pay 
officers,  is  often,  according  to  our  national  saying, 
"  like  a  Waterford  merchant,  yery  busy  with  noth- 
ingto  do." 

His  snufT-box,  his  newspaper,  his  garden,  and 
bis  dog,  would  serye  but  indifferently  to  fill  up 
the  long  hours  of  a  summer  day,  were  It  not  for 
that  yaluable  resource,— and  let  stern  philoso* 
phers,  whether  in  trowsers,  petticoats,  or  bloo* 
mers,  say  what  they  will,  it  is  a  yaluable,  and  by 
no  means  exclusiyely  feminine  resource,— cosy, 
gossiping  chit-chat.  Our  major  is  a  thorough,  but 
most  harmless  gossip.  One  fiiight  fanoy  him  pos- 
sessed of  that  saucepan,  celebrated  by  Hans  Chris* 
tian  Anderson,  which,  when  set  boiling,  comrou* 
nicated  to  the  owner  yaluable  and  authentic  infor- 
mation as  to  what  eyery  one  had  for  dinner!  Not 
only  can  the  major  tell  you  precisely  how  much 
the  fillet  of  yeal,  which  the  Honourable  Mrs.  De 
Vere  had  for  dinner  last  Sunday  cost,  per  pound, 
but  he  also  knows  to  a  fraction  the  price  of  the 
curate's  Saturday  heeftteak,  and  the  doctor's  If  on- 
day  cutlet.  Besides,  he  euldyates  with  suecestt 
knowledge  still  more  useful  tiian  this  culinary  lore. 
He  knows,  to  use  his  own  expresmon,  **  the  ins 
and  outs  "  of  the  domestic  and  financial  affairs  of 
eyery  one  residing  in  our  pleasant  sea-side  yiHage ; 
eyen  the  stranger  within  our  gates  is  not  exemplt 
from  his  friendly  suryeillanco;  and  were  he  so  in- 
clined, he  could  make  as  mneh  mischief  amongst 
us  as  if  he  had  seryed  an  apprenticeship  to  ths 

twenty  old  ladies  in  P college, — ^no  two  of 

whom  are  upon  speaking  terms.  But  our  n?ajor, 
luckily,  as  Knowledge  is  Power,  is  thoroughly 
goodnatured,  and  is  neyer  so  wel^pleased  as 
when  occupied  in  rendering  some  tittle  senrhM  ts 
his  neighbours, — reserving  to  himself  the  priyi* 
lege  of  accomplishing  it  with  a  rather  greater 
amount  of  fuss  than  usually  aceompanies  tfiS 
lannchkig  of  a  seyenty-four.  It  is,  howeyer,  ill 
iellmg  fitories  that  the  flM^r  shiiMi.    Tme^  we. 
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the  denizens  of  T^— ,  have  beard  his  stock-in- 
trade  repeated  until  we  know  them  perfeetly  by 
rote,  and  are  quite  au  fait  at  the  catch-word 
which  is  certain  to  draw  forth  each  particular  tale ; 
but  as  the  public  at  large  cannot  be  supposed 
equally  well  instructed  in  these  legends,  I  will  re- 
count one  which  never  fails  to  answer  to  the 
wora  "executor." 

'*  So  Brown,  you  tell  me,  bas  been  appointed 
executor  to  Smith's  will,**  said  our  major  the  other 
day,  as  we  were  lounging  togeth'fer  against  the 
the  low,  sea-washed  wall  that  divides  Carlisle  Ter- 
race from  the  beach.  *•*  I'll  venture  to  say  the 
trusts  committed  to  him  won*t  be  as  strange  as 
mine  were  the  first  time  I  was  made  exec- 
utor. 

*^  Some  years  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
old  friend  and  comrade,  Ellis,  of  the  — th,  telling 
me  that  his  health  had  been  for  some  time  declin- 
ing,— that  he  was  about  to  make  his  will,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  that  I  would  consent  to  act  as  his 
sole  executor, — *  there  being,*  be  added,  *  a  trust 
of  some  importance  to  be  undertaken,  which  I 
wish  to  confide  to  no  one  but  yourselL'  The  let- 
ter concluded  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  the  snug  cotta<;e  in  Devonshire  to  which 
he  had  retired.  Now  Ellis  was  like  myself— an 
old  bachelor;  and,  except  his  half-pay,  was,  I 
knew,  but  little  burdened  with  this  world's  bag- 
gage and  accoutrements,  so  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  the  trust  I  was  to  undertake  could  possi- 
bly relate  to  anything  more  important  than  the 
bestowal  of  legacies  on  his  old  housekeeper  and 
butler,  or  his  almost  equally  antiquated  cat  and 
dog.  I  wrote  immediately  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, and  early  next  morning  I  deposited  myself 

and  my  portmanteau  in  the  £ coach,  which, 

after  a  days's  travelling,  left  me  at  my  destination. 
A  pretty  vine-covered  cottage  was  my  friend's 
abode,  and  he  was  himself  standing  at  the  garden 
wicket,  ready  to  give  me  a  cordial  welcome. — 
There  was  nothing  very  death-like  in  the  clear, 
bright  glance  of  his  eye,  or  in  the  firm  grasp  of 
his  hand;  and  I  mumbled  internally  what  the 
missive  be  bad  sent  me  could  possibly  mean. — 
However,  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself,  and  fol- 
lowed Ellis  into  his  neat  little  dining-room,  where 
the  snowy  table  cloth  was  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily covered  with  a  dish  of  fried  soles,  a  pair  of 
Doiled  chickens,  their  snowy  breasts  gleaming 
amid  fresh  green  parsley  and  butter,  a  juicy  ham, 
and  a  dish  of  tender  young  peas.  Ample  justice 
was  done  to  this  fare  by  myself,  and,  despite  of 
his  mortuary  intention,  by  mine  host  also.  .  After 
dinner  he  produced  a  capital  bottle  of  port,  over 
which  we  discussed  many  of  our  former  campaign- 
ing adventures. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
(it  was  in  the  beginning  of  June),  I  had  caught  a 
slight  co!d  on  my  journey,  which  towards  the  close 
of  the  evening  made  itself  felt  in  the  very  unplea- 
■ant  form  of  toothache ;  and  the  pain  becoming 
worse,  I  said  to  my  host, — *•  I  think  I  must  ask 
your  housekeeper  to-night  for  a  bit  of  flannel  and 
•ome  camphorated  spirit  to  apply  to  my  unfor- 
tunate jaw.  You,  happy  follow!  can't  know 
what  toothache  is^  your  teeth  aft  look  so  ffood.' 
*  Teeth  r  cried  my  host,  his  countenance  cnang- 
tng, — *Teedil'  ho  repeated,  shuddering;  *Ah! 
joa  UtUe  know— you  can't  tell ' 


"'What's  the  matter,  £!Ut— what  do  yoa 
mean  ?" 

" '  I  mean  that  a  tooth — an  anfortnnate  tooth, 
has  been  my  ruin,  and  will  cost  me  my  life  !'— 
And  rising  from  his  chair,  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agitation. 
Greatly  astonished,  I  tried,,  of.  course,  to  soothe 
him,  and  induce  him  to  reveal  the  cause  of  this 
strange  excitement.  *Well,'  be  said  at  last,  *I 
will  read  for  you  the  will  to  which  you  have  kindly 
promised  to  become  executor.'  (I  made  no  pro- 
mise of  the  kind,  but  my  poor  friend  took  it  for 
granted  I  had  done  so ;  and  leaving  the  room,  be 
speedily  returned  with  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  a  very  small  round  box  in  the  other. 

"  Laying  these  articles  on  the  table,  he  seated 
himself  in  bis  arm  chair,  pushed  aside  his  glus^ 
and,  making  a  strong  effort  to  speak  calmly,  be* 
gan, — *  About  two  months  since  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  town  of  T on  business,  which  hav- 
ing speedily  despatched,  I  dined  at  the  hotel,  and 
afterwards  set  out  for  a  stroll.  I  passed  through 
the  High  Street,  and  walked  for  some  way  along 
the  turnpike  road  without  meeting  any  object  <^ 
interest  whatever.  A  shady  green  lane  openmg 
on  my  right,  invited  me  to  turn  into  it — the  fra- 
grant hawthorn  in  the  hedge,  and  the  cool  fresh 
grass  below,  offering  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
hard  dusty  road  on  which  I  had  been  walking.  I 
soon  found  that  this  quiet  lane  led  to  a  stUI  more 
quiet  and  peaceful  churchyard.  And  threading 
my  way  amongst  the  rustic  graves,  and  rude  head- 
stones, I  moralized  on  them  after  my  own  fiishion, 
if  not  precisely  accordine  to  that  of  Harvey.  I 
had  at  one  time  a  transient  fancy  for  the  stu- 
dy of  phrenology,  and  still  retained  a  habit  of 
inspecting  the  cerebral  development  of  every 
one  whom  I  met  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
curiosity  that  I  picked  up  a  large,  round,  well- 
bleached  skull  lying  on  the  ground.  What  parti- 
cularly interested  me,  however,  was  the  great 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  teeth;  they  were  all 
perfect,  and  as  evenly  ranged  as  if  they  had  been 
pr^'pared  to  decorate  the  window  of  some  adver- 
tising dentist.  Led  by  an  idle  impulse,  which  I 
could  not  then  nor  can  I  now  account  for^  I  pulled 
out  one  of  the  grinders,  put  it  into  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  carelessly  Uirowing  down  the  diuU, 
returned  to  the  inn.  Having  partaken  of  tea,  ac- 
companied by  some  excellent  muffins,  I  went  to 
bed,  and  being  fatigued  with  my  journey,  aoon 
fell  asleep. 

*'  'I  had  slept  for  some  time,  bnt  how  long  I 
cannot  tell,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  door  of  my  room  opening.  In  stalked  a  tali 
figure  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neckdoth ; 
his  head  was  large,  nearly  bald,  and  he  wore  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
silver  candlestick,  bearing  a  lighted  candle  and 
advancing  to  my  bedside,  said  in  a  menacing 
voice  and  manner,  *Why  did  you  rob  me  of  my 
tooth?* 

'**Hy  tongue  suddenly  became  paralyMd;  I 
tried  to  speak,  bnt  could  not  ntter  a  word. 

***Yoa  have  taken  my  tooth,'  oontinoedliM 
figure;  *  and  now  take  your  choice.  FmiKiiofa 
revengeliil  dispoeition ;  I  doo*t  want  to  mj  or  do 
anythfiig  onciTfl,  but  one  of  two  thfaigs  I  ami 
have,  and  thftt  intttfitlj,— 7001  fUd^  or  the  boit 
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tooth  in  your  head  I    So  look  sharp  and  take  your 
choice.' 
"  *  The  extremity  of  terror  restored  my  Toice. 
'**  Would  it  not  do,  sir,  to  restore  you  your 
own  tooth  a^nf  I  f^ped. 

"'Xo,  no  I'  replied  my  yisltor,  shaking  his 
head  until  the  gold  spectacles  slipped  down  to 
the  rery  point  of  his  long  nose ;  *  I  think  Fm 
a  rery  goodnatured  fellow  to  give  you  the  choice ; 
so  which  will  you  part  with— your  life  or  your 
tooth?' 

" '  My  tooth  V  I  continued  in  agony  ;  and  in- 
stantly the-  apparition,  with  as  much  dexterity  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  a  dentist,  which  perhaps  in- 
deed  the  rascal  was,  introduced  a  forceps  into  my 
moath,  and  neatly  extracted  a  fine  sound  molar 
tooth.  Look  here,*  continued  Ellis,  opening  his 
month,  and  palling  back  the  lips  with  his  finger ; 
*8ee  the  cavity  it  has  left' 

"There  was  indeed  the  space  where  a  large 
tooth  had  been  extracted,  and  I  remarked  that  i| 
was  the  only  one  deficient  in  the  entire  range. 

" '  Well,'  continued  my  friend,  *  that  was  not 
alL  The  fellow  pocketed  my  tooth,  and  then 
ttid— 

"  'Now  you  must  promise  on  your  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  you  will  preserve  my  tooth  as  long 
as  you  live,  and  make  provision  that  after  your 
death  it  shall  be  carefully  interred  with  you.     If 

you  don't ^    And  with  a  menacing  gesture, 

the  hateful  proprietor  of  this  departed  as  he  came.' 
"  Ellis  opened  the  little  round  box,  and  showed 
me,  carefully  inclosed  in  cotton,  the  redoubted 
tooth. 

"  I  reallj  knew  not  what  to  say ;  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughing,  but 
my  poor  friend  was  ^o  evidently  in  earnest,  that  I 
merely  remarked,— 

**  *  it  was  a  pity  the  good  spectre  was  not  satis- 
fied with  resuming  his  own  property,  for  really 
this  tooth  is  so  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
;oar  others,  that  I  think  it  would  have  exactly 
filled  the  cavity.' 

"  *  It  was  strange,'  said  Ellis,  without  noticing 
my  remark,  *  that  after  such  an  agitating  occur- 
rence, I  fell  asleep;  and  slept  soundly  until  the 
next  morning.  I  awoke,  feverish  and  unrefreshed. 
ttid  returned  home  as  speedily  as  possible,  very 
thankful  that  the  road  did  not  pass  within  sight 
of  the  churchyard.  Ever  since  that  time  my  health 
has  alowly  but  surely  declined ;  not  perhaps,  out- 
wardly, but  I  know  and  feel  that  my  hour  will 
Boon  come,  and  the  dread  of  the  fiend's  vengeance 
wHl  embitter  my  dying  moments,  unless  you,  my 
old,  tried  friend,  ^1  promise  to  see  me  buried  in 

T churchyard,  and  with  your  own  hand  to 

place  this  miserable  tooth  in  my  coffin.' 

"  What  coold  I  do  but  promise  ?  The  case  was 
one  of  decided  monomania — argument  and  ridi- 
cule, both  which  I  tried,  only  served  to  make  poor 
£ni8  angiy,  and  he  was  thoroughly  determined 
not  to  see  a  phymcian'-a  measure  which  I  urged 
oa  him  strongly. 

"  I  remain«d  with  him  for  a  few  days,  and  had 
<he  pleasore  of  leaving  him,  as  I  trusted,  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  when  we  met ;  and  I  hoped 
that  his  abawd  fancy,  as  I  deemed  it,  would  soon 
PMS  away.  I  was  therefore  greatly  shocked  and 
fvprised  when,  in  about  six  weeks  aftenrardo,  I 
nceived  akiter  fromhiB  oldhonaekeeperi  teDiog 


me  that  her  master  had  died  somewhat  suddenly, 
but  requested  with  his  dying  breath  that  I  should 
be  sent  for  immediately. 

**■  Need  I  say  that  I  hastened  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. Very  mournful  it  was,  certainly,  to  enter 
the  silent  cottage  where  I  had  so  lately  met  a 
warm  welcome  from  my  poor  friend.  A  physician 
was  in  attendance,  and  pronounced  that  death  had 
resulted  from  disease  of  the  heart.  He,  the  cler^ 
gyman  of  the  parish,  and  Ellis's  solicitor,  were  aH, 
at  my  request,  present  at  the  opening  of  the  will., 
After  having  disposed  of  his  trifling  property  in 
legacies,  the  document  went  on  to  request  that  I, 
whom  he  styled  his  beloved  friend,8hould  have  him 
decently  buried  in  T^—  churohyard,  and  follow, 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  interment,  the 
instructions  previously  given  to  me. 

**  I,  of  course,  took  an  opportunity  ere  the  cof- 
fin was  closed,  to  place  '  the  tooth '  within  it ; 
and  having  thus  complied  with  the  strange  whim 
of  my  poor  friend,  I  prepared  the  next  morning, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow  his  body  to  the 
grave. 

**  The  interment  took  place  without  the  occur- 
rence of  anything  worth  recording ;  but  after  it 
was  over,  I  felt  so  wearied  and  dispurited,  that  I 
resolved  to  take  up  my  abode  for  the  night  at  the 

comfortable  hotel  at  T .    Afler  dinner  I  was 

suddenly  attacked  by  my  old  enemy — toothache ; 
and  the  pain,  resisting  all  the  usual  applications 
of  brandy,  camphor,  hot  flannel,  Ac,  became  al 
length  so  violent  and  excruciating,  that  starting 
up  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  I  inquired  for  the  residence 
of  the  best  dentist  in  the  town,  and  speedily  found 
myself  i^  his  study.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
reaction  after  the  rapid  exercise  I  had  taken,  or 
the  well-know  curative  influence  inherent  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  dentist's  house,  I  know  not,  but 
the  pain,  I  was  suffering,  gradually  abated ;  and 
when  the  operator  entered,  I  felt  almost  inclined 
to  make  a  civil  retreat  without  putting  his  skill  to 
the  test  However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  con* 
sidered  it  as  well  to  lay  my  case  before  him,  and 
try  to  obtain  some  soothing  nostrum  which  might 
stand  me  in  stead  on  future  occasions.  I  there- 
fore told  him  how  I  had  been  affected,  and  casu- 
ally mentioned  my  having  come  a  long  journey 
that  morning,  and  its  melancholy  cause.  '  Ah  1* 
said  the  dentist,  thoughtfully,  *you  came  from 
E-~  in  Devonshire.  The  name  of  that  viUago 
is  associated  in  my  mind  with  a  curious  incident 
which  occurred  to  me  some  three  or  four  montht- 
since.'  Now  I  happen  to  have  a  decided  hanker-* 
ing,  whether  natund  or  acquired,  after  strange- 
stories  ;  and  my  curiosity  being  excited,  I  begged 
the  dentist  to  have  the  kindness  to  satisfy  it 

"  Seating  himself  opposite  to  me,  he  immedi- 
ately complied,  and  began  in  these  words : — 

'*  *  One  night,  between  three  and  four  montlu 
since,  I  was  aroused  near  midnight  by  a  lotid 
knocking  and  ringmg  at  the  door.  I  was  jost 
about  to  step  into  bed,  and  my  servants  having 
long  before  retired  to  their  rooms,  I  hastily  r&> 
sumed  my  clothes,  and  answered  the  summons. 
An  elderly  gentleman  with  a  military  air  and  ad- 
dress entered.  There  was  an  odd,  staring  look- 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  told  me  in  a  perfectly  coherent 
manner,  tbathe  was  suffering  firom  dreadfhl  tooth* 
ache,  and  wished  to  have  one  cMf  his  grinders  ez«- 
tracted  immediately.    Qt  ooorse,  I  ushered  hit* 
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into  this  room,  placed  him  in  the  patient^s  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  his  jawe.  I  donH  think 
I  eTer  eaw  a  finer  or  more  regular  set  of  toeth, — 
not  a  Teetige  of  decay  could  I  peroeive  in  any  of 
them — and  the  one  which  he  pointed  out  as  the 
offender  seemed  to  me  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
However,  he  insisted  so  strongly  on  having  the 
tooth  pulled  out,  declaring  that  his  comfort,  nay, 
his  very  life,  depended  on  its  being  done,  that  I 
consented,  though  most  unwillingly,  to  perform 
the  operation,  aud  in  a  twinkling  tiie  tooth  was 
out  Having  paid  me  my  fee,  the  patient  delib- 
•rately  wrapped  up  his  tooth,  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  rose,  and  wishing  me  good-night,  was 
about  to  depart,  when  a  suspicion  which  arose  in 
my  mind  caused  me  suddenly  to  thrust  a  lighted 
candle  close  to  his  eyes.  They  never  blinked  ; 
the  pupils  were  fixed  and  distended :  in  &ct,  to 
cut  the  story  short,  my  visitor  was  fast  asleep,  and 
in  a  fit  of  somnambulism  had  left  his  bed,  and 
caused  me  to  extract  his  excellent  tooth.  As  he 
still  continued  in  the  trance,  and  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  arouse  him  suddenly,  I  prevail- 
ed on  him  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  home. 
He  made  his  way  with  unerring  accuracy  to  the 
hotel ;  and  the  gates  happening  to  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  occupants  of  a  night-coach,  I 
was  able  to  see  him  to  his  room  without  attract- 
ing observatran. 

**  *  On  inquiring  after  him  next  morning,  I  heard 
that  he  had  left  by  an  early  conveyanoe  for  £ — , 
in  Devonshire.' 

"  I  looked  attentively  at  the  dentist;  he  was  a 
tall  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neckcloth  ; 
his  head  was  large,  nearly  bald,  and  he  wore  a 
pur  of  gold  spectacles,  which  had  a  trick  of  slip- 

Eing  down  to  the  point  of  his  long  nose  whenever 
e  shook  his  head,  which  he  did  pretty  ft-equently. 
**  *  Did  you  ever  ascertain,'  I  asked,  *  the  name 
of  your  visitor?* 

*''Te6,'  repHed  the  dentist  *He  took  the 
blank  back  of  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  tore 
off  the  corner  to  wrap  up  his  tooth  ;  the  remain- 
der be  dropped  on  the  carpet,  and  it  bore  the 
addresB:^- 

*Capt.H.  Ellis, 

'^th  Regiment, 

*  Devonshire.' 
**  Here  then  was  tiie  explanation  of  my  poor 
fiiend's  monomania.  He  actually  died  the  vio* 
tim  of  somnambulism.  And  such  was  my  first 
adventure  as  execwtor  to  a  miilJ^'^Miaa  'CMc'$ 
Joumml, 
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f  BALL  wt  write  about  the  leaping  tarantula,  is 
lArge  as  the  humming-bird  it  hunted,  netted,  and 
killed  ?~or  of  the  large  dew  of  hair,  or  greyish 
wool,  half4)uried  in  the  ground,  whioh  suddenly 
turned  into  a  'possum,  and  springing  npon  a  hare 
whioh  had  stood  wondering  what  the  curious  ob- 
jeot  might  be,  killed  it  at  a  sfaigle  **  crunch  f '•— or 
of  the  griszly  bear  which,  bewg  no  climber,  be- 
sieged the  boys  ever  so  long  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees  on  which  they  had  taken  reftige  ?  No ;  we 
will  rather  take,  as  something  still  more  curious, 
the  deeaription  of  a  very  iarge  cdmmuftitj  of  ani- 
Aflk  ff  fifious  speoki^  litmgflatBnUy  in  ft  tiiWtt 


of  their  own,  somewhat  after  the  fitthion  of  the 
Happy  Family. 

The  town  was  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and 
the  houses  consisted  of  little  mounds,  about  Uiree 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  not  more  than 
two  in  height.    They  might  have  been  thousands 
in  number,  or  any  number  of  thousands,  for  they 
covered  the  level  desert  towards  three  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reu^ 
These  dwellings  were  not  new ;  they  might  bare 
been  very  old,  for  they  were  clothed  all  round 
with  smooth  green  turf,  excepting  the  neighW 
hood  of  the  door-place,  near  the  top.     "The  in- 
habitants of  these  Angular  dwellings  soon  began 
to  show  themselves.    They  had  been  terrified  by 
the  thundering  tread  of  the  steeds,  and  bad  hidden 
at  their  approach.    All  was  now  silent  again,  and 
they  thought  they  might  renture  abroad.   First 
one  little  snout  peeped  out,  and  then  another,  and 
another,  until  every  hole  had  a  head  and  a  pair 
,  of  sparkJing  eyes  looking  forth.    After  a  while, 
the  owners  of  the  heads  became  more  courageooa, 
and  boldly  stepped  out  of  doors ;  and  there  could 
be  seen  hundreds  of  these  strange  creatnres. 
They  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  breasto 
and  bellies  of  a  dirty  white.    Theur  bodies  were 
about  the  size  of  the  common  gray  sqnirrel ;  but 
their  general  appearance  partook  of  ihe  equhrd, 
the  weasel,  and  the  rat — all  three  of  which  they  in 
some  respects  resembled,  and  yet  they  were  not 
like  any  of  them.    They  were  a  distinct  speciei 
of  animals.     They  were  marmots,  that  epedes 
known  by  the  fiuiciful  name  of  prairie-dogs  (Art' 
tomyt  ludovieiana).    Their  tails  were  very  fihort, 
and  not  bushy,  as  those  of  squirrels ;  and,  alto- 
gether, their  bodies  had  not  the  graceful  sTinme- 
try  of  those  animals.     In  a  short  time,  eTerr 
mound  had  two  or  three  on  its  top — for  sevenl 
individuals  dwell  together  in   the  same  hoc«e. 
Some  sat  upon  all-iours,   while  others  erected 
themselves  oa  their  hind  feet,  and  stood  up  like 
little  bears  or  monkeys—all  the  while  flourishing 
their  tails,  and  uttering  their  tiny  barkiD|,  that 
sounded  like  the  squeak  of  a  toy-dog.    It  vas 
from  this  that  they  derive  the  name  of  prairie- 
dogs,  for  in  nothing  else  do  they  resemble  the 
canine  species.    Like  all  marmots — «nd  there  art 
many  difforent  kinds-— they  are  innocent  litde 
creatures,  and  live  upon  grass,  seeds,  and  roots. 
They  must  eat  very  little ;   and  indeed  it  \s  a 
puazle  to  naturalists  how  they  maintain  themselves. 
Their  **  great  towns  "  near  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  generally  in  bairen  trails,  where  there  is  bat 
a  Boanty  hek-bage;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  are 
never  found  hiuf  a  mile  from  their  dwellings. 
How,  thMi,  do  thtmsands  of  them  subsist  on  what 
little  grass  can  grow  in  a  pasture  so  ciroumscribedf 
This  has  not  been  explained,  nor  is  it  known  why 
they  choose  these  barren  tracts  fbr  their  dwelling- 
places  m  preference  to  the  more  ferCfle  prairies. 
All  these  things  await  the  study  and  observatioQ 
of  the  historian  of  nature* 

These  individuals  formed  the  bulk  of  the  inha' 
bitants  of  the  dog-town,  as  our  author  calls  it^ 
the  common  people,  or  working-classes,  by  whom 
the  houses  had  doubtless  been  ooDstruc^ ;  be* 
there  were  other  portions  of  the  popuhition  qaite 
as  intereMlng  in  their  way.  Let  -us  notice,  fir^^ 
ihe  wMte  owls,  which  burrow  in  the  earth  (fiNs 
<M<M(diN«})  ttMl  wUre  soMi  ^I^Dg  fOnaAj  absvt^ 
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or  fUnding  on  the  tops  €i  the  honses  looking 
round  Uiem.    Tbeae  are  the  feudal  ariatocncy  of 
the  place,  fallen  a  little  into  the  arrear  of  time,  and 
affecting  old  caatles  and  such  antiquated  dwellings. 
They  inhabit  houses  originally  obtained  by  con* 
quest  from  the  prairie-dogs,  but  haye  suffered 
them  to  fall  into  dilapidation  and  decay.    It  is  on 
anUquity  they  pride  themselves,  and  being  in- 
dulged in  this,  they  live  on  very  peaceable,  but 
possibly  on  very  supercilious  terms  with  their 
neighbors.    Another  order  of  the  inhabitants  was 
the  ground  rattlesnake  {OrotcUtu  terffemiiw*)^  a 
class  which,  although  powerful  and  therefore  re- 
spectable, the  rest  of  the  community  pcrhapp  did 
not  mix  with  on  very  easy  terms.    It  is  even  said, 
that  they  have  been  found  occasionally  with  the 
young  of  the  prairie-dogs  in  their  possession ;  but 
this,  we  are  inclined  to  hope,  may  have  been  the 
result  of  some  peculiar  and  unfrequent  temptation. 
Next,  there  were  the  lizards,  that  were  seen  in 
great  numbers,  scuttling  about  the  mounds ;  then 
the  land-tortoise  {C€Mtvdo\  squatting  upon  the 
ground ;  and  then  the  horned-frog  {Agama  eor^ 
unto),  crawling  slowly  about-~a  hideous  creature, 
half  toad,  half  lizard  in  shape,  and  with  the  back, 
Moulders,  and  head  covered  with  thornlike  pro- 
tuberances.   All  these  were  probably  the  lowest 
classes,  the  vagabonds  and  riff-raff  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  fall  a  prey 
to  the  aristocratic  owls.    When  the  boy-adven- 
torers  came  upon  this  place,  they  were  at  some 
loss  how  to  proceed. 

As  it  was  now  afternoon,  and  the  butte  still 
appeared  distant,  they  made  but  a  short  halt— just 
long  enough  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  meat,  and 
take  a  drink  from  their  wator-gourds,  which,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat,  were  now  better  than  half 
empty.  Their  animals  already  suffered  from  thirst; 
so,  without  delay,  the  young  hunters  got  into  their 
saddles,  with,  the  intention  of  continuing  their 
journey. 

'*  Across  the  dog-town?**  inquired  Francois, 
who  had  mounted  first  **  Shall  we  ride  through 
it,  or  go  round  ?" 

Here  was  a  dilRculty,  indeed.  The  dog-town 
Isy  directly  between  them  and  the  butte.  To 
keep  straight  forward,  they  would  have  to  ride 
through  it.  That  would  impede  them  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  as  they  could  only  ride  slowly, 
and  iu  zig-zag  lines,  without  danger.  To  go  round 
it,  on  the  otiher  hand,  might  lead  them  miles  out 
of  the  way — perhaps  many  miles — for  these  mar- 
mot villages  are  frequently  of  Urge  extent. 

"Let  us  go  south  a  bit,*'  advised  Lucien. 
"  Perhaps  we  may  come  to  the  end  of  it  that  way.** 
They  all  turned  their  horses  for  the  south, 
and  commenced  riding  in  that  direction.  They 
rode  for  at  least  two  miles,  keeping  along  the 
border  of  the  settlement ;  but  they  could  still  see 
it  a-head,  apparently  stretohing  for  miles  fVirther. 
^*  We  have  come  the  wrong  way,*^  said  Lucien ; 
"  we  might  have  done  better  had  we  turned  north. 
We  must  cross  it  now ;  what  say  you,  brothers  f  ** 
All  agreed  to  this ,  for  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  be  going  about  when  the  goal  of  one's  Journey 
is  within  sight.  So  the  heads  of  the  horses  were 
brought  round  once  more  fheing  the  butte ;  and 
the  party  rode  in  among  the  mounds,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  and  with  great  caution.  As  they 
approached,  the  littls  dogs  ran  to  their  hillocks^  1 


barked  at  the  intruders,  shook  their  short  tails, 
and  then  whisked  themselves  off  into  their  holea, 
Whenever  the  party  had  got  past,  a  hundred 
^ards  or  so,  the  marmots  would  come  forth  again, 
and  utter  their  tiny  cough-like  notes  as  berore ; 
so  that,  when  our  travellers  were  fairly  into  thd 
town,  they  found  themselves  at  all  times  in  the 
centre  of  a  barking  circle ! 

The  owls  rose  up  before  them,  alighting  at 
short  distances ;  then,  once  more  startled,  Siey 
would  fly  further  off,  sometimes  sailing  away  until 
out  of  sight,  and  sometimes,  like  the  marmot^i 
hidiug  themselves  wiUiin  the  burrows.  The  rat- 
tlesnakes, too,  betook  themselves  to  the  burrows, 
and  so  did  the  lizards  and  agamas.  What  ap- 
peared most  strange  was,  that  of  all  these  cre»- 
tures^-marmots,  owls,  snakes,  lizards,  and  aga- 
mas— were  observed,  when  suddenly  escaping, 
sometimes  to  enter  the  same  mound  I  This  our 
travellers  witnessed  more  than  once. 

The  foUowing  is  a  description  of  the  houses  as 
given  by  one  of  the  adventurers :— "  The  holes," 
said  he,  **  had  we  time  to  dig  them  up,  would  be 
found  to  descend  perpendicularly  for  two  or 
three  feet.  Then  run  obliquely  for  several  feet 
further,  and  end  in  a  little  chamber,  which  is  the 
real  house  of  the  marmot ;  I  say  the  real  house, 
for  these  cone-like  mounds  are  only  the  entrances. 
They  have  been  formed  out  of  the  earth  brought 
up  from  below  at  the  making  of  the  burrows.  As 
you  see,  this  earth  has  not  l^n  allowed  to  lie  in 
a  neglected  heap,  such  as  rats  and  rabbits  l^ve 
at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  built  up  with  great  care,  and  beaten 
together  by  the  marmots*  feet  until  quite  firm  and 
smooth ;  and  the  grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
over  it,  to  save  it  from  being  washed  down  by 
rain.  It  is  evident  the  animal  does  all  this  with 
design—just  as  beavers,  in  bnilding  their  houses. 
Now,  upon  these  mounds  the  marmots  love  to 
bask,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  can  wateh  their  enemies  better 
from  this  elevated  position,  and  thus  gain  time  to 
make  good  their  retreat.**  Since  the  snakes  oo« 
casionally  kiU  the  young  marmots,  it  is  inquured, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  killing  the  old  ones 
too  ?  They  can  enter  the  burrows  with  as  much, 
ease  as  the  marmots  themselves. 

'' That  is  true,**  was  the  reply,  "but  not  half 
so  nimbly ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  can  even  escape 
them  within.  The  rattlesnake  is  a  very  slov 
crawler;  and,  besides,  only  strikes  his  prey  when 
coiled  up.  Perhaps,  in  these  subterranean  gal- 
leries, he  is  still  less  able  to  capture  it ;  and  the 
old  marmots  may,  after  all,  have  some  mode  of 
defending  both  themselves  and  their  young  ones 
from  his  venomous  attecks.  As  yet,  very  little 
is  known  of  these  creatures.  The  remote  regions 
in  which  they  are  found  place  them  beyond  the 
observation  of  naturalists ;  and  such  of  these  as 
have  visited  their  towns,  have  been  only  allowed 
time  to  make  a  hurried  examination  of  them.-— 
They  are  very  shy,  rarely  letdng  you  get  within 
range  of  a  gun ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  shot 
at.  Moreover,  it  takes  great  trouble  to  capture 
them  by  digging,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  their 
burro  vs ;  and  as  their  skins  are  not  very  valuable, 
and  their  fleah  but  a  bite  at  best,  tiiey  are  not 
often  molested  by  the  hunter.*' 
*^  Bat  are  they  eautble  V*  Inquired  Ftu9oifl. 
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Yes,**  answered  Lucien;  **the  Indians  are 
Tery  fond  of  their  fiesbf  and  eat  it  whenever  they 
can  conreniently  get  it ;  but,  indeed,  they  will 
do  the  same  for  almost  every  living  creature.'* 

*^  What  do  marmots  feed  upon  in  winter  when 
there  is  no  grass  for  them?**  inquired  Fran9oi8. 

"They  then  lie  torpid.  They  have  nests  in 
their  subterranean  chambers,  and  curious  nests 
these  are.  They  are  constructed  of  grass  and 
roots,  are  as  round  as  a  globe,  and  so  firmly  wo- 
Ten  together,  that  one  of  them  might  be  kicked 
over  the  prairie  like  a  football.  The  nest  is  with- 
in, with  a  small  hole  leading  into  it,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  your  finger ;  for  when  the  mar- 
mot goes  inside,  he  closes  all  up,  except  this  lit- 
tle hole,  through  which  he  gets  all  the  air  he  re- 
quires. In  these  snug  beds  they  lie  asleep  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  and  at  that  time  are  rarely 
een  outside  their  burrows." 

Conversing  in  this  way,  the  young  hunters 
rode  on,  keeping  as  far  from  the  edges  of  the 
mounds  as  possible,  lest  the  hoofs  of  their  horses 
might  sink  in  the  excavated  ground.  They  had 
ridden  full  five  miles,  and  still  the  marmot  village 
stretched  before  them !  still  the  dogs  on  all  sides 
uttered  their  "  choo-choo" — still  the  owls  flapped 
Bilently  up,  and  the  rattlesnakes  crowded  across 
their  track. 

The  lizard  tribe,  some  members  of  which,  we 
have  seen,  were  citizens  of  the  Happy  Commu- 
nity, appear  to  be  among  the  most  various  in  the 
American  desert.  The  chameleon  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  was  a  lizard,  and  so  was  an 
enemy  which  avenged  the  destruction  of  the  ta- 
rantula. 

"  Look — ^brothers  look  I     A  scorpion-lizard  !** 

Basil  and  Lucien  cast  their  eves  where  Fran- 
^is  pointed — up  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  rose 
over  the  spot  where  the  chameleon  was  crawling. 
About  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  dark, 
round  hole,  evidently  the  former  rest  of  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  (PfC7«  Carofinu».)  The  birds, 
however,  which  made  that  nest  had  deserted  it ; 
for  it  was  now  occifpied  by  a  creature  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent kind — a  scorpion-lizard — whose  red  head 
and  brown  shoulders  at  the  moment  protruded 
from  the  hole. 

All  who  have  travelled  the  great  American 
forests  are  familiar  with  such  a  sight,  for  this  ani- 
mal may  be  often  observed  in  similar  situations. 
A  more  disagreeable  sight  is  rarely  met  with. — 
The  scorpion-lizard,  with  his  red  head  and  olive- 
brown  body,  is  a  hideous-looking  reptile  at  best ; 
but  when  thus  peering  from  his  ^oomy  tree-cave, 
moving  his  pointed  snout  from  side  to  side,  his 
dark  eyes  glancing  all  the  while  with  a  fierce,  ma- 
lignant expression,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
Ticious-looking  creature. 

His  head  was  in  motion  when  Francis  spoke — 
for  it  was  this  that  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  boy. 
It  was  moving  from  side  to  side,  protruded 
from  the  bole,  the  snout  pointing  downwards. — 
The  animal  was  watching  the  ground  below,  and 
evidently  preparing  to  issue  forth,  and  come  down. 
The  chameleon,  rustling  over  the  dead  leaves,  had 
attracted  his  attention. 

As  quick  as  lightning,  his  whole  body  ap)>ear- 
ed  upon  the  tree,  and  lay  flat  along  the  bark,  head 
downwards.  Here  he  halted  for  a  moment ;  then, 
raising  his  shoulden,  he  ran  nimbly  down  the 


trunk,  and  rushing  outwards,  sprang  upon  the 
chameleon.     The  latter,  thus  suddenly  atucked, 
dropped  the  spider ;  and  at  first  showed  an  inten- 
tion of  retreating.    Had  he  done  so,  the  scorpion 
would  have  followed  him  no  further — as  its  onlj 
object  in  attacking  him  was  to  rob  him  of  his  prej. 
The  chameleon,  however,  is  a  courageous  little 
animal ;  and  seeing  that  his  assailant  was  not  much 
bigger  than  himself — for  the  animal  in  question 
was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  skink  family— he 
turned  again,  and  shewed  fight.  His  threat  swelled 
to  its  largCHt  extent,  and  grew  brighter  than  ever. 

Both  now  stood  facing  each  other,  and  about 
twelve  inches  apart,  in  threatening  attitudes,— 
Their  eyes  sparkled ;  their  forked  tongues  ghot 
forth,  glittering  in  the  sun ;  and  their  heads  at  in* 
tervals  rose  and  fell,  in  a  manoeuvring  manner, 
like  a  pur  of  pugilists  "  coming  to  the  scratch.** 

After  a  short  while,  they  sprang  at  each  other 
open-jawed ;  wriggled  over  the  ground  a  moment, 
their  tails  flying  in  the  air — then  separated,  and 
again  as.^umcd  their  defiant  attitudes,  manoenT- 
riug  as  before.  In  this  manner  they  met  and 
parted  several  times,  neither  seeming  to  bare 
gained  much  advantage. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  green  limrd  liesinhia 
tail.  So  tender  is  this  appendage,  that  the  slight- 
est blow  of  a  suiall  switch  will  separate  it  from  the 
body.  The  skink  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  fact, 
as  he  several  times  endeavoured  to  get  around  his 
antagonist,  or,  in  military  phraseology  to  "  turn** 
him.  It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  attack  the 
tail.  This  the  chameleon  dreaded,  and  was  equally 
desirous  not  to  be  *'  out-flanked  !*'  In  whatever 
way  the  skink  manoeuvred,  his  antagonist  met 
him  with  his  scarlet  front. 

For  several  minutes  the  battle  raged,  these 
little  creatures  exhibiting  as  much  fiiry  and  fierce- 
nc9S  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  great  crocodiles. 
The  chameleon  at  length  began  to  shew  symp- 
toms of  giving  out.  The  throat  grew  paler,  the 
green  became  less  vivid,  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  acorpion  now 
made  a  rush,  and  threw  the  other  upon  his  back. 
Before  the  chameleon  could  recover  himself,  his 
antagonist  seized  his  tail,  and  bit  it  off  close  to 
the  body.  The  poor  little  fellow,  feeling  that  he 
bad  lost  more  than  half  his  length,  scuttled  awar, 
and  hid  himself  among  the  logs.  The  scorpion- 
lizard,  however,  in  his  turn  met  with  retribution. 

While  the  fight  was  raging,  a  slight  movement  in 
the  leaves  above  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  boys.  The  next  moment,  a  red  object  was 
thrust  downward,  until  a  foot  or  so  of  it  appeared 
banging  clear  of  all  the  branches.  It  was  about 
the  thickness  of  a  walking-cane ;  but  the  glisten- 
ing scales  and  the  elegantly  curving  form  told  that 
this  singular  object  was  a  serpent. 

It  did  not  remain  stationary.  .It  was  slowly 
and  gradually  letting  itself  down — for  more  of  its 
body  was  every  moment  becoming  visible,  until  a 
full  yard  of  it  hung  out  from  the  leaves.  The  re- 
mainder was  hidden  by  the  ^  thick  foliage,  where 
its  tail,  no  doubt,  was  coiled  around  a  branch.-- 
That  part  of  the  body  that  was  seen  was  of  a  uni- 
form blood-red  colour,  though  the  body,  or  under 
side,  was  much  the  lighter.  This  was  the  red 
snake  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Coluber tetttfcfOt 
and  is  found  only  in  the  Far  \Test,  The  skink 
at  this  moment  perceived  the  llDg  red  body  of 
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the  serpent  dangling  above  him ;  and  knowing, 
from  experience,  a  terrible  enemy,  ran  off,  endea- 
Touring  to  hide  himseif  in  the  grass.    Instead  of 
nuking  for  a  tree — where  he  might  have  escaped 
bj  his  saperior  nimblcness — ^his  confusion  and  ter- 
ror led  him  out  into  the  open  ground.    The  snake 
dropped  from  the  mulberry  and  glided  after,  with 
his  head  raised  high  in  the  air,  and  his  jaws  wide 
open.    In  a  second  or  two  he  overtook  the  lizard ; 
and,  striking  forward  and  downward,  killed  it  upon 
the  spot.     The  serpent  in  its  turn  becomes  the 
prey  of  another  animal ;  and  so  on,  till  the  '*  chain 
of  destruction**  is  complete.    We  confess,  how- 
ever, we  are  better  pleased,  though  less  excited, 
by  the  picture  of  the  dog-town,  where  lizards, 
snakes,  owls,  prairie-dogs,  and  other  creatures  of 
Tarious  races,  live  in  what  is,  comparatively  at 
least,  a  Happy  Community. 

We  might  easily  fill  our  sheet  with  extracts  as 
good  as  the  above,  for,  in  fact,  the  whole  volume 
is  quotable;  but  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensively  read,  both  in  England  and  America, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  our 
yoong  readers,  and  old  ones  to,  to  the  work  itself. 
—Chambers'  Journal. 
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THE  TREE  OF  DEATH. 

Let  the  King  of  the  Grave  be  asked  to  teU 

The  plant  he  loveth  best, — 
And  it  will  not  be  the  cypress  tree. 

Though  'tis  ever  the  churchyard*s  guest : 
He  will  not  mark  the  hemlock  dark, 

Nor  stay  where  the  nightshade  spreads ; 
He  will  not  say  'tis  the  sombre  yew, 

Though  it  springs  o'er  skeleton  heads ; 
He  will  not  point  to  the  willow  branch, 
Where  bre&king  spirits  pine  beneath, 
For  a  brighter  leaf  sheds  deeper  grief. 
And  a  fairer  tree  is  the  tree  of  Death. 

Bat  where  the  green  rich  stalks  are  seen. 

Where  ripe  fruits  gush  and  shine, 
"This,  this,"  cries  he,  "is  the  tree  for  me — 

The  Vine,  the  beautiful  Vine  1" 
I  will  crouch  amid  the  emerald  leaves, 

Gemmed  with  the  ruby  grapes ; 
I  dip  my  spear  in  the  poison  here, 

And  he  is  strong  that  escapes. 
Crowds  dance  round  with  Satyr  bound, 

Till  my  dart  is  burled  from  its  tractor  sheath, 
While  I  shriek  with  glee,  "  No  friend  for  me 
Is  so  true  as  the  Vine,  the  tree  of  Death.** 

Oh,  the  glossy  Vine  has  a  serpent  charm, 

It  bears  an  unblest  fruit, 
There^s  a  taint  about  each  tendrilled  arm, 

And  a  curse  upon  its  root ! 
Its  jaice  may  flow  to  warm  the  brow. 

And  wildly  lighten  the  eye, 
But  the  frenzied  mirth  of  a  revelling  crew 

Will  wake  the  wise  man's  sigh. 
For  the  maniac  laugh,  the  trembling  frame, 

The  idiot  speech  and  pestilent  breath. 
The  shattered  mind  and  blasted  frame. 
Are  wrought  by  the  Vine,  the  tree  of  Death. 

FiU,  fill  the  glass,  and  let  it  pass, 

But  ye  who  quafT,  oh !  think 
That  even  the  heart  that  loves  must  loathe 

The  Upt  that  deeply  drink. 


The  breast  may  mourn  over  a  close  link  torn, 

And  the  scalding  tear-drop  roll, 
But  'tis  better  to  weep  o'er  a  pulseless  form. 

Than  the  wreck  of  a  living  soul. 
Then  a  health  to  the  hemlock,  the  cypress,  and  yew, 
The  worm-hiding  grass  and  the  willow  wreath. 
For  though  shading  the  tomb,  they  fling  ngt  a  gloom 
So  dark  as  the  Vine,  the  Tree  of  Death. 

Eliza  Cook. 
^«  ♦  <»■ 


ARISTENDEEN.* 

CHAPTER   IT. 
WB  CALL  ON  THE  DOCTOR  AND  SEE  MART. 

About  seven  o'clock,  on  demanding  admittance 
to  Dr.  Bernard,  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  and 
handsomely  furnished  drawing-room.  The  ser- 
vant who  had  gone  to  announce  us,  shortly  re- 
turned, requesting  us  to  wait  a  few  minutes  as  the 
doctor  was  then  engaged. 

In  the  meantime.  Writ  was  expatiating  on  the 
doctor's  character,  as  a  man  and  physician,  giving 
him  the  highest  pruse  for  the  diligence  with  which 
he  investigated  all  cases  of  insanity  coming  under 
his  care ;  indeed  were  one  to  believe  the  half  that 
Writ  said  in  his  favor,  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  doctor  was  an  exceedingly  good  and  clever 
man.  Happily  for  me,  the  doctor  interrupted 
Writ's  laudations,  for  I  began  to  tire,  not  bemg 
one  of  those  who  either  believe  in,  or  seek  for 
perfection  in  this  world.  The  doctor,  a  man  ap" 
parently  not  exceeding  forty,  rather  stout,  with  a 
fat,  red,  good-natured  face,  advanced,  cordially 
shaking  Writ  by  the  hand  and  bowing  to  me, 
bade  us  be  seated.  On  my  making  known  the 
object  of  my  visit,  the  doctor  said  that  he  was 
pleased  to  inform  me  that  Mary  was  so  far  reco- 
vered that  she  would  be  able  to  return  to  her 
father's  before  the  ensuing  Christmas.  Writ,  as 
well  as  myself,  were  rather  unprepared  for  this 
piece  of  good  news ;  and  on  my  requesting  to 
hear  the  history  of  her  case,  the  doctor  no  doubt 
pleased  at  the  interest  I  manifested  in  his  patient, 
detailed  to  me  fully,  not  only  her  symptoms  and 
the  mode  of  cure  he  practised,  but  also  entered 
into  the  probability  of  her  having  a  relapse,  and 
the  best  method  of  preventing  such  a  recurrence. 
"  She  always,"  he  swd,  "  while  in  my  care,  on- 
joyed  good  health.  At  first  she  appeared  melan- 
choly and  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  abstraction, 
caused,  doubtless,  by  her  removal  from  home  and 
friends,  but  in  a  few  months  she  improved ;  yet 
stall  a  certain  melancholy  which  I  feared  I  should 
fail  in  entirely  removing,  pervaded  her  counte- 
nance.   She  was  never  unhappy,  but  said  she  was 
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fond  of  thinking.  Whenever  I  asked  her  to  relate 
to  me  her  thooghtB,  she  woold  frith  the  greateal 
delight,  tell  some  fancy  tale  of  angels,  beautiftil 
and  fair,  hovering  over  the  world,  watching  the 
aflkira  of  man.  Indeed,  when  first  I  received 
her,  she  went  so  far  as  to  declare  she  saw  the 
happy  beings  she  spoke  of,  and  even  heard  them 
whispering  to  each  other,  or  singing  songs  of 
praise ;  and  when  they  sang,  she  said  she  could 
tee  the  tpirit  of  the  eong  aecending  like  incenee 
to  the  high  heavef%e.  These  were  her  worst 
Bymptoms.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  consult 
with  some  of  my  brother  physicians  on  her  ease, 
which  was  certainly  the  meet  extraordinary  one 
I  ever  witnessed.  In  our  consultations  we  were 
seldom  unanimous ;  some  asserting  most  positire- 
ly  that  she  was  an  impostor,  while  others,  flying 
to  the  opposite  extreme  ventured  to  question  the 
possibility  of  her  not  holding  communion  with 
some  unseen  spirit.  However,  this  was  simply 
absurd,  and  her  being  an  impostor  I  con^dered 
equally  ridiculous,  for  the  history  of  her  life,  which 
I  had  received  from  her  father,  forbade  in  me  any 
Buch  supposition.  An  impostor  has  generally 
some  design  to  further,  some  object  to  attain,  but 
what  design  or  object,  may  I  ask,  could  this  girl 
have  in  view,  when  she  came  under  my  care  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  ?** 

The  doctor  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
i^way  by  his  relation ;  he  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  standing  before  us  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
gesticulated  in  a  most  theatrical  style.  Without 
awaiting  a  reply  to  his  question,  he  continued, 
:prith  renewed  earnestness. 

'''^No!  she  was  mad,  simply  mad.  But  her 
insanity  was  of  ihe  most  dangerous  kind  to  her- 
self and  friends,  if  she  were  permitted  to  be  at 
large.  It  was  fortunate  for  her,  and  perhaps 
many  others  in  this  world,  that  her  neighbors 
shunned  her  as  a  child.  Her  ramblings  were  such 
when  I  first  saw  her,  as  would  lead  the  ignorant 
or  half-educated,  to  regard  her  as  a  messenger 
from  heaven.  Her  little  religious  tales  of  what 
she  fancied  she  saw,  were  precisely  of  the  charac- 
ter to  seize  on  the  half-cultivated  minds  of  those 
who  would  most  likely  be  her  associates  while 
she  occupied  her  father's  home.  Such  being  the 
case,  how  likely  would  it  be  for  her  fame  to 
spread,  her  sayings  to  be  noised  abroad :  many 
would  then  come  to  see  her,  to  pray  with  her,  to 
Ibten  to  her  rhapsodies ;  to,  in  fact,  become  her 
devout  and  humble  followers,  looking  on  her  as  a 

saint  or  angel ;  and  she  cunning  enough  in  her 
madness  to  see  that  with  a  little  tact  all  this 
might  be  turned  to  her  advantage,  would  then 
become  the  impostor  that  some  of  my  friends 
would  hsTe  made  her,  on  our  oonanltatfainiti 


**  However,  steadfly  and  gradually  I  weiked  aQ 
these  idle  fuides  out  of  her  head.    I  kept  her 
constantly    employed     on    various   easy  tasks, 
that  required  the  steady  exercise  of  the  mind 
without  fatiguing  it;  and  then,  seeing  that  ihe 
was  quick  at  learning,  I  had  her  taugftt  ouny 
little  accomplishments,  which  will  ever  be  to  her 
a  source  of  amusement,  as  painting,  music,  danc- 
ing, singing.    For  a  long  time,  I  would  not  allow 
her  to  see  or  read  any  religious  book  or  go  to 
church.    I  know  that  there  are  many  who  voald 
blame  me  for  my  mode  of  treatment,  but  I  can 
safely  say,  that  to  this  procedure  is  due  the  res- 
twation  of  her  mind.    And  now,"  continued  tke 
doctor,  in  a  self-cangratulatory  manner,  that  I 
must  say  dii^leased  me,  **  you  see  the  benefit  of 
the  course  I  adopted.    9ie  is  about  to  be  restored 
to  a  fond  father  and  an  affectionate  sister ;  she 
courts  not  that  soKtude  which  was  formerlj  w 
dangerous  to  her,  nor  does  she  devote  so  mudi  of 
her  time  to  religious  pursuits,  as  she  once  did.  She 
is  now  contented,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  truly  happy.    Her  &ther,  whose 
visits  I  forbade,  wiH  be  greatly  surprised  in  once 
more  receiving  his  daughter;  but  he  must  not 
retain  her.    If  she  returns  to  her  own  home  to 
live,  I  fear  she  will  have  a  relapse ;  she  must  bo 
placed  in  some  town,  with  friends  who  mix  more 
with  the  world  than  honest  Mr.  Tindal ;  where 
she  win  have  an  opportunity  of  amusing  or  em* 
ploying  herself  in  the  manner  she  has  lately  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  and  then  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  she  will  live  long  and  happily,  and  form,  in 
her   humble   capacity,   a  useful    ornament  to 
society." 

"Bravor  cried  Writ 

I  thanked  the  doctor  for  his  kindness  in  detail' 
ing  so  fully  her  case,  and  ventured  to  request  an 
introduction  to  his  fair  patient 

"  Willingly,^*  replied  the  doctor.  "I  left  her 
poring  over  a  novel  in  the  private  sitting-room. 
We  will  go  to  her." 

Leaving  the  room  we  followed  Dr.  Bernard  up 
stairs  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Mary  TindaL 
On  entering,  we  found  her  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
seemingly  deeply  interested  with  some  book  she 
held  in  her  hand ;  she  did  not  notice  our  entrance, 
but  on  hearing  the  doctor's  voice,  started  up, 
blushing  with  oonfbsion  on  discovering  that  stran- 
gers were  present.  She,  however,  reoognised 
Writ,  and  soon  was  holding  an  animated  conver- 
sation with  that  gentleman  and  the  doctor,  which 
I  eiyoyed  extremely,  though  I  did  not  take  part 
init;  fbr  I  was  looking  over  a  sketch-book  of 
hers,  which  the  doctor  had  placed  in  my  banda 

Theaketchea  wars  for  the  most  part  kaeinK 
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asd  chiefly  origiBAl.  Among  (hem  were  a  Beries 
of  twelve,  done  in  colors,  Tery  beautiful,  and  en- 
titled by  her  **thet«iroatteDdantBof  life.'*  The 
first  represented  a  little  ohlld  sleeping  in  a  cradle, 
over  which  hovered  an  angel,  draped  in  long, 
white,  flowing  garments,  with  g<rfden  hair 
filing  in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders,  large, 
white,  feathered  wings  outstretched  in  the  air, 
thus  poising  the  body  over  the  child,  as  if  to 
protect  it  from  harm,  his  right  hand  pointing  to 
•  golden  crown  sarrounded  with  clouds  of  gloryi 
the  left  beckoning  to  the  child  to  foUow  in 
the  course  pointed  oat.  In  the  back  ground 
was  c'epieted  the  form  of  an  evil  spirit  of  moat 
hideous  aspect,  groveUing  on  the  earth,  with 
with  one  hand  pointing  to  an  emblem  of  death, 
partially  concealed  by  beautifnl  flowers,  the  other 
endeavoring  to  clutch  the  child.  Another  of  the 
sketches  shewed  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  and 
on  either  side  of  him  walked  the  attendant  spirits; 
the  one  shielding  him  from  harm,  the  other 
striving  to  lead  him  over  a  beautiful  path,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  emblem  of  death  again  ap- 
pears. The  last  of  the  series  represented  the 
Svil  One  ^ing  headlong  to  the  earth,  and  the 
man  now  appeared  as  a  little  child  again,  with 
the  gdden  crown  on  his  head,  shrouded  in  glory, 
home  aloft  by  his  happy  guardian  angel.  Glo^g 
the  book  I  reminded  Writ  that  it  was  getting  late, 
and  we  retired.  Agun  we  congratulated  the 
doctor  on  his  successful  cure,  and  left  him  much 
pleased  with  our  TisiL 

Mary  was  really  a  beautiful  girl,  far  more  bean- 
tiliil  than  I  expected  to  find  her ;  seldom  indeed 
had  I  seen  features  so  delicate,  yet  of  so  high  a 
oast,  and  were  it  not  for  her  extreme  paleness,  I 
could  have  pronounced  her  perfect;  her  eyes 
were  of  an  intense  blue,  and  her  hair,  a  gk)6sy 
auburn,  hung  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders;  her 
fgure  was  light  yet  gracefully  formed,  and  she 
moved  with  an  ease  and  self-possessioa  that  lent 
grace  to  every  motion. 

Whilst  driving  home  Writ  was  again  profuse 
in  the  doctor  s  praise ;  I  let  him  ramble  on  scarce- 
ly listening  to  him.  I  endeavored  to  picture  to 
myself  Mary,  who  was  now  as  innocent  as  a  child, 
in  the  busy,  active,  uncharitable  world  that  the 
doctor  would  place  her,  and  I  became  melancho- 
ly, for  the  picture  was  a  sad  one. 

CHAFTEB  T. 
I     GO    TO     PABESL 

It  was  with  surprise  and  alarm  that  my  wife  learnt 
on  the  following  day,  that  I  intended  leayhig  for 
Paris.  I  thought  it  proper  to  conceal  from  her 
the  object  of  my  Journey,  so  I  briefly  informed 


her  that  business  of  the  utmost  importance,  de- 
manded my  unmediate  presence  in  that  city.  But 
this  far  from  satisfied  her,  on  the  contrary  it  ren- 
dered her  more  nervous,  for  I  showed  by  my 
manner  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned.  In 
silence,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  set  about 
preparmg  the  necessary  articles  for  my  trip ;  but 
when  I  said  I  knew  not  how  long  I  would  be 
away  she  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  I  was  subdued, 
and  told  her  how  my  brother  had  committed  a 
forgery,  and  that  I  must  see  him  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  return  tlye  money  ha  had  taken,  and 
save  him,  if  possible,  from  the  consequences  of 
his  crime.  She  was  terrified,  but  protested  she 
could  not  believe  Harry  guilty,  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  I  hoped  that  such  might  be 
the  ease,  but  feared  otherwise. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  arrived  in  Paris,  a 
bright,  dear  Sunday  morning ;  the  streets  and 
boulevards  were  crowded  with  gay  and  happy 
mortals,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  dresses,  chat- 
ting merrily  as  they  passed  to  and  fro.  I  put  up 
at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  In  the  afternoon, 
while  standing  before  the  door  of  my  hotel,  I 
saw  pass  my  old  friend  M.  Martin ;  we  had  not 
met  since  our  adventure  in  Germany,  yet  he  re- 
cognized me  immediately  and  embraced  me,  de- 
claring over  and  oyer  again  his  joy  on  seeing  me. 
I  f(dt  equally  pleased,  and  arm  in  arm  we  saun- 
tered along.  Speaking  of  our  last  meeting,  ho 
said,  **I  haye  recovered  the  papers  I  lost,  and 
curiously  enough  they  were  returned  to  me  by 
Darnell,  accompanied  by  a  note,  from  which  I 
learnt  that  he  was  a  distant  relative  of  my  wife ; 
though  I  hope,*'  he  continued,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, "  that  she  has  not  many  such  questionablo 
relations.  The  fiact  was,  that  the  papers  I  lost 
were  the  marriage  certificates  of  my  wife's  pa- 
rents, who  were  English,  and  made  a  run-a-way 
match.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtaixi- 
ed  these  documents,  which  were  necessary  to 
establish  her  claim  to  some  property  in  England. 
For  a  long  time  I  advertised,  offering  a  large  re* 
ward  for  their  recoyery,  and  even  proposed 
through  the  same  medium  to  receive  from  the 
persons  having  them  in  their  possession,  any  de- 
mand they  might  make  for  their  restoration,  but 
without  sucoess.  Indeed  I  had  givcin  up  all  hopes, 
when  about  a  month  ago  I  received  them  with  a 
note  signed  **  I.  Darnell,"  In  which  he  informed 
me  that  the  papers  were  now  valueless  to  him, 
as  an  uncle  of  his,  whose  heir  he  should  have 
been,  bad  ktely  died,  leaving  him  unmentioned 
in  his  wUl ;  and  that  the  only  revenge  now  lefl 
him,  ibr  being  thus  disinherited,  was  to  restore 
me  the  papers  he  had  stolen,  for  these  papers^ 
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he  said,  concerned  the  very  property  his  uncle 
died  possessed  of.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  man 
can  make  a  just  action  senre  the  purposes  of  re- 
yenge  ?" 

It  is  certainly  strange ! 

After  congratulatbg  M.  Martin  on  his  good 
fortune,  I  told  him,  en  peuMnty  that  I  had  come 
to  Paris  in  expectation  of  meeting  my  brother, 
but  that  I  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  him ; 
however  I  intended  calling  on  several  persons  to 
whom  I  knew  he  had  letters  of  introduction,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  see  him  shortly.  Refusing  a 
pressing  invitation  to  dinner,  on  the  pretext  of 
fiitigue  alter  my  voyage,  I  left  M.  Martin.  My 
refusal  in  reality  was  given  in  order  that  I  might 
have  tn  opportunity  of  calling  on  Madame  Sayez. 
Madame  was  a  quiet  little  French  woman,  with 
whom  my  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  lodging 
when  in  Paris,  she  was  the  widow  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  fell  fighting  under  Napoleon  against 
the  Austrians.  I  had  but  slender  hopes  of  finding 
him  with  her  this  time,  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
great  favorite  of  hers,  and  it  was  possible  that 
she  might  have  seen  him.  I  was  not  disappointed ; 
he  was  living  in  her  house,  and  was  then  in. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  picture  Harry^s  asto- 
nishment on  seeing  me ;  but  he  expressed  still 
greater  astonishment  on  learning  the  cause  of  my 
presence  in  Paris.  At  first  ho  would  not  be  per- 
suaded, but  that  I  was  joking  with  him ;  but  on 
my  sitting  down  and  deliberately  relating  the 
whole  history  of  the  forgery,  and  the  fact  of  the 


banker's  clerk  being  ready  to  swear  that  he  was   Kttle  of  Mary ;  she  had  left  Dr.  Bernard's  per. 


inga,  and  while  there,  and  even  during  that  day 
till  evening,  he  did  not  see  or  speak  to  any  one 
he  knew.  Unfortunately  he  kept  no  diary ;  had  he 
done  so,  his  memoranda  might  have  been  admitted 
as  evidepce.  If  he  could  not  prove  his  innocence, 
how  could  I  assert  that  I  had  been  robbed  ?  The 
banker*8  clerk  would  certainly  reply,  **  It  was  yonr 
brother  robbed  you!*' 

Harry  saw  the  difiiculty  as  well  as  I,  and,  after 
a  good  deal  of  useless  conversation,  I  saw  no  bet- 
ter course  before  me  than  to  return  to  England 
and  bear  my  loss  as  best  I  could.    Any  attempt 
made  to  discover  the  criminal  would  immediately 
expose  my  brother  to  suspicions,  if  not  to  an  acca* 
satlon,  impossible  to  disprove.      Indeed,  Writ 
afterwards  told  me,  that  had  I  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  would  most  likely  have  resulted  in  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Harry  for  forgery.    The  annoy- 
ance I  suffered  from  being  placed  in  such  t  dilem* 
ma  rendered  me  ill,  and  for  several  weeks  after 
my  return,  I  could  not  leare  my  home. 

I  may  here  add,  that  up  to  this  present  day,  I 
have  never  discovered  the  true  forger,  thoagh, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  late  years,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  it  was  Evana  who  was  guilty. 
He  died  by  the  hand  of  his  friend,  Darnell,  in  a 
drunken  quarrel,  a  few  years  after  the  incident 
recorded  in  the  next  chapter. 

GRAPTXB  TI. 
MART^S  HISTORY  CONCLUDBD. 

For  several  months  after  my  return,  I  heard  bnt 


the  person  who  had  presented  and  endorsed  the 
forged  cheque,  he  saw  that  I  was  in  earnest  Indig- 
nantly he  denied  having  ever  committed  such  a 
crime,  saying,  that  he  felt  exceedingly  hurt  by 
my  suspicions,  and  wondering  how  I  could,  even 
for  a  moment,  have  considered  him  capable  of 
such  dishonorable  practices.  But  he  cooled  down 
after  a  while  and  admitted  that  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  him,  for  appearances  were  against  him. 
I  had,  of  course,  misunderstood  him,  when  he  told 
me  not  to  be  uneasy  if  I  missed  anything,  he  had 
referred  to  the  pistols ;  it  was  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take. I  now  felt  ashamed  of  myself  and  suspicions, 
for  I  firmly  believed  in  Harry^s  innocences.  The 
forger,  doubtless,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
my  brother,  to  have  enabled  him  to  commit  so 
■uccessfiilly  this  double  forgery,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
*'  You  can  easily  prove  an  alibi  ?'*  I  asked.  But 
Harry,  after  thinking  for  some  minutes,  and  ask- 
ing several  times  If  it  was  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
forgery  took  place,  replied,  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.    He  was  in 


fectly  restored,  and  was  now  living  with  her  uncle 
in  London — a  Mr.  Osbom.    He  was  a  widower, 
and  like  her  father  had  two  daughters ;  they  were 
both  young,    the  eldest  being  scarcely  twelve. 
Here  it  was  hoped  that  she  would  find  that  change 
recommended  by  the  doctor ;  at  least  she  would 
mix  more  with^the  world,  and  see  more  to  amuse 
her,  than  she  could  at  her  father's,  where  for 
weeks  together  she  would  lead  that  dull,  mono- 
tonous life  that  the  doctor  oonudered  so  prejudi- 
cial   Mr.  Osbom  delighted  to  call  himself  a  mer^ 
chant,  but  be  was  a  merchant  in  a  very  small  bu- 
siness, yet  sufficiently  large  to  support  himself 
and  family  comfortably,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  to 
*May  some  aside  for  a  rainy  day.**    His  shop, 
which  was  beneath  the  rooms  he  lived  in,  was  bis 
care,  being  in  it  from  morning  to  night ;  though 
now  that  Mary  was  with  him,  he  devoted  to  her 
an  hour  or  two  duly,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
some  of  the  wonderful  London  sights,  or  vintsome 
of  his  friends. 
Mary  was  kindly  received  wherever  she  went, 


Iiondoa  at  tha  time,  and  at  an  exhibition  of  paint*  l  and,  loved  much  for  her  innocent,  childish  wji 
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ind  happy  dispoBition,  she  quickly  became  a 
general  fatvorite.  There  was  one  disadvaDtage, 
howeTer,  in  Mr.  Osborn's  house,  which  rendered 
it  unsuitable  for  a  home  for  Mary,  and  that  was — 
flhe  bad  no  female  companion  with  whom  she 
might  associate.  It  was  true  there  were  her  young 
cousins,  bat  one  gets  tired  of  always  romping  with 
children ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who  also  acted  as 
nurse,  was  a  rulgar,  low-bred  wretch,  whom  Mary 
could  not  endure,  though  Mr.  Osbom  thought  her 
an  excellent  creature,  and  reposed  every  confid- 
ence in  her.  So  sometimes  I  am  afraid  time  hung 
heavily  on  her  hands. 

I  saw  Peter,  Mary's  fiither,  often ;  for  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  his  snug  little  place  whenever  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  London.  Frequently,  of  a 
mild  pleasant  evening,  I  would  stop  and  chat  an 
hour.  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk  and  speak  of  the 
joj  he  felt  in  his  child*s  recovery.  Thus  passed 
many  months.  At  last  I  was  told  by  Peter  that 
Frank  Evans  was  living  in  London,  studying  law ; 
his  fiither  was  dead ;  and  Frank  Evans,  tired  of 
the  idle  disapated  life  he  had  been  indulging  in, 
determined  to  settle  down  and  gain  an  honorable 
living  from  a  profession.  He  often  visited  Mary, 
and  Mary  was  always  delighted  to  see  him,  for 
they  were  old  acquaintances.  "  And  I  believe,'* 
nid  Peter,  **  that  Mary  loves  him,  for  be  is  always 
mentioned  in  her  notes  to  me.  He  is  a  good  lad 
It  heart,  and  I  hope—hope — hope — ^"  stammered 
Peter;  "and  I  hope  so  too,"  I  said.  Peter 
blushed,  and.  felt,  I  am  sure,  extremely  happy. 

And  so  it  was.  Evans  was  living  in  London, 
and  hearing  that  Mary  was  living  with  her  uncle, 
called  on  her.  Mary  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
Wsit,  for  his  presence  recalled  to  her  mind  long 
forgotten  days ;  which,  though  really  painful  to 
dtrell  upon,  yet  afforced  her  a  certain  morbid 
pleasure,  termed  by  most  people  mdaneholy.  At 
length  Evan^s  visits  became  so  frequent  that  even 
Kr.  Osborn,  one  of  the  blindest  of  mortals,  could 
not  help  remarking  them.  He  was  not  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  curiosity  appeared  to  be  his 
greatest  fault.  So,  when  be  thought  that  Frank 
might  mean  something  by  coming  so  often,  he  did 
not  ask  him  his  "  intentions ; ''  but  determined 
rather  to  watch,  and  thus  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  attraction.  This  was  an  easy  task. 
A  closet  off  the  parlor  communicated  with  his 
bedroom,  and  so  afforded  him  a  safe  place  to 
fisten,  while  from  the  key*bole  he  commanded  a 
foil  view  of  the  apartment.  Ko  sooner  did  he 
eoncdve  this  idea,  than  be  determined  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

The  next  time  Evans  made  his  appearance,  he 
wu  saugly  escoQced  In  hia  hiding*place ;  he  saw 


Mary  start  forward  to  meet  her  visitor  when  he 
entered,  and  then  they  sat  together  on  the  sofa, 
and  talked  in  whispers  by  the  hour.  That  they 
were  in  love,  was  clear  enough  to  Mr.  Osborn ; 
and  he  thought  they  had  engaged  themselves, 
but  it  might  be  only  fancy,  he  would  watch  and 
see.  He  was  not  long  in  doubt ;  in  a  few  days 
he  found  that  his  suspicions  were  correct,  and  that 
Evans  wished  their  engagement  to  be  a  secret. 
Why  ?  he  could  not  discover ;  but  he  saw  that 
Mary  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

This  concealment  had  a  bad  effect  on  Mary's 
mind ;  again  she  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of 
abstraction,  but  Mr.  Osbom  regarded  them  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  love,  and  therefore  of  no 
importance.  He  never  allowed  Mary  even  to 
suspect,  that  he  was  aware  of  her  engagement ; 
but  he  considered  it  his  duty,  to  let  her  father 
know  that  Evans  was  a  constant  visitor.  The 
father,  Osborn  saw,  was  gratified,  so  he  returned 
to  his  old  post  to  watch  and  fancy,  how  astonished 
they  would  be,  if  he  were  suddenly  to  break  in 
upon  them,  and  tell  how  long  he  had  been  a  silent 
listener.  But  he  would  be  depriving  himself  of 
too  much  pleasure,  were  he  to  do  so,  it  was  he 
thought,  as  good  as  any  play  only  a  great  deal 
longer  and  far  more  natural.  Often  would  he 
laugh  and  chuckle  inwardly  at  their  silly  speeches, 
and  sometimes  would  be  feel  inclined  to  cry,  she 
acted  her  part  in  such  a  gentle,  winning  manner. 
*Twa8  then  he^d  think  Evans  loved  her  not  so 
much  as  she  did  him.  But  her's  was  woman's 
love! 

Mary  had  now  been  a  year  with  her  uncle,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  permanently  cured.  About 
this  time  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Osborn,  should 
leave  his  home  for  a  week  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness in  Liverpool  Mary  would  not  feel  hiB 
absence  he  thought ;  yet  it  did  occur  to  him  that 
it  would  be  better  did  she  go  to  her  Other's  till 
his  return,  but,  then,  he  was  not  to  be  long  away, 
and  the  housekeeper  "  good  motherly  old  soul,'' 
would  be  as  kind,  and  take  as  much  care  of  her, 
as  if  he  were  present 

'Twas  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  thus  decided. 
Ere  he  returned  poor  Mary  was — ^no  more. 

It  appears  that  the  day  after  he  had  left,  Evans 
called  as  usual,  and  after  being  an  hour  or  so  with 
Mary,  tlie  house  was  alarmed  by  piercing  shrieks 
interrupted  only  to  give  place  to  maniacal  shouts 
of  laughter.  The  housekeeper  was  out  with  the 
children  for  a  walk,  and  a  clerk  in  the  shop  rushing 
to  the  room,  discovered  Mary  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner, crouched  down,  her  hands  before  her  £ao6^ 
giving  utterance  to  the  fearful  cries  and  laughter 
that  had  alarmed  him.    Evans  was  stancUng  in 
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the  middle  of  the  room  gasing  with  terror  on  the 
unhappj  girl,  and  did  he  but  venture  to  approach, 
her  dreadtVil  crioe  were  redoubled.  It  was  only  on 
hie  leaving  the  room  that  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  housekeeper 
who  now  returned.  The  seizure,  Evans  said,  was 
sudden ;  and  at  the  time  it  came  on  they  were 
talking  of  their  intended  marriage,  nor  could  he 
account  for  tiie  aversion  she  displayed  towards  him. 
Her  father  was  immediately  sent  for ;  the  poor  old 
man  appeared  heart-broken.  At  his  request  Dr. 
Bernard  was  called  in,  who  ordered  her  instant 
removal  to  his  establishment.  Here  she  gradually 
atnk  in  ^ite  of  all  his  care  and  attention. 

If  spoken  to  of  Evans,  she  would  burst  Into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  Utughter,  which  added  much 
to  her  weakened  state. 

The  day  before  her  death,  Bose  was  with  her 
sister  for  many  hours ;  what  passed  between  them 
I  never  heard ;  but  whatever  it  was.  Rose  could 
sever  again  behold  Evans  without  manifesting  the 
Utmost  dislike  and  indignation. 

Mary  was  buried  beside  her  mother. 


SLIGHTED  LOVE. 

A  TOUNO  Yorkshire  traveller,  some  time  ago, 
occasionally  visited  this  town  in  tho  course  of 
his  journeys;  and  during  one  unlucky  visit  he 
suddenly  fell  "over  hend  and  ears"  in  love 
with  one  of  the  fair  maids  of  Preston.  The 
Yorkshire  hero  lost  no  time  ui  declaring  his 
love  for  the  fair  one,  and  for  a  time  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  feeling  was  mutual.  Presents 
of  every  description,  that  the  love-sick  Lubin 
supposed  would  please  the  lady,  were  pur- 
chased, presented,  and  received;  and  he 
thought  himself  secure  in  the  affections  of  his 
Desdemona.  But  "  there^s  nkany  a  slip  *twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip  ;**  and  the  nckle  one  ulti- 
mately began  to  show  unmistakeable  symp- 
toms of  coldness  towards  him  she  might  have 
have  called  her  own.  Finding  that  his  advances 
and  entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  that  the  heart 
of  the  lady  was  obdurate,  he  finally  took  leave 
of  her.  Being  determined,  however,  not  to 
sacrtfice  the  amoimt  of  money  expended  on 
"  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,"  he  fi>rth?nth 
made  out  a  "  bill  of  particulars,*'  which  he 
despatched  by  post  to  the  lady^s  mamma,  for 
payment:  and  if  sympathy  on  our  part  with 
the  Yorkshire  wight  be  of  any  avail,  we  cer- 
tainly— **  wish  he  may  get  it"  We  subjoin  a 
copy  of  the  singular  document^  verbatim  et 
literatim^  with  the  exception  of  suppressing 
the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  hope 
its  publication  will  be  of  service,  as  a  warning 
io  those  young  gentlemen  who  may  be  in  the 
flbshionable  position  of  '*  courting  by  pre- 
aents:"— 


PaXSKKTS  OrVKN  TO  M P ^  BT  T A— -^ 

DURINO  TBI  TIMB  OV  GOURTIMO  HSR. 

1847  One   mahogany  work  box,    and  it  a  d. 

sent  by  nilway 0    (  0 

1 847  One  spice  cake,  and  small  one  ditto, 

and  2lb.  figs,  and  by  rail 0    8   0 

1847  Paid  two  fares  by  railway  from 

Blackburn  to  Preston,  for  M 

P andS P 0    S   0 

1848  One  grey  muff,  superior  qtudity. .  0  16  0 
1848  One  fine  parasol,  of  blue  skey  sat- 

tin  mixture 0    9    0 

1848  8lbs.  of  brandy  snap,  best  quality.  0  2  6 
1848  and  40,  4  pairs  of  kidd  glov^  2s. 

per  pair 0    8   0 

1848  One  net  of  lace,  for  collar  to  ware  0  16 
1848  and  49,  2  best  tortoise  shell  combs  0  2  6 
1848  2  pairs  of  kidd  gloves  for  her 

friend  W ; 0    8    0 

1848  Pud  for  fiires  by  railway  to  Black- 
pool for  2  ditto 0    6    0 

1848  Paid  for  2  dinners  and  2  teas,  and 

spirits  fbr  2  do 0    8    0 

1848  Silver  lever   watch,    and   silver 

rird,  and  jewelliMi 4  16    0 
47,  paid  for  wine,    spirits, 

deserts,  teas,  ftc 1  10    6 

1848  One  handsome  rosewood  framed 
picture  of  Lord  Brougham,  with 
drawing  ofhisrobes 0  10    0 

1848  2  framed  rosewood  pictures  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aber- 
crombey,  late  speaker  House  of 
Commons 0  16    0 

1848  One  framed  picture  and  likeness 

ofT A 1 

1848  One  framed  picture  of  Baron  Rolfe  0 
1848  Given  in  two  different  times 2 

1848  and  49,  Drawings,  and  pictures, 

and  newspapers,  and  1850,  fh- 
neral  biscuits. 0 

1849  One  Britania  metal  tea  pot  and 

BriUnnia  coffee-pot 0 

Emfs  fbr  pocket,  with  one  gold  ring  2 

1848  A  handsome  large  American  knife,  0 

1849  Paid  8  fares  by  railway  to  Man- 

chester for  the  Misses  P . .  0 

Ditto,  fares  paid  from  Manchester  to 

Preston 0 

Paid  also  for  3,  Misses  M ,  M , 

and  S to  Museum 0 

Also  Young  Woman's  Own  Book 0 

One  smelling  bottle,  with  cent,  Ac. « . .  0 

One  silk  handkerchief,  for  neck 0 

One-horse  cab  from  Preston  railway  sta- 
te S A ,  for  Miss  M 


8    0 
4    0 

0    0 


12  a 

16  0 

17  6 

6  0 

7  « 

7  6 

8  0 
2  0 
2  0 

1  6 


P- 


of  Preston,  and  driven 


by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W— , 

cabman ••..  0 

One  silver  thimble 0 


1    0 

1    0 


Sum  total £20    8   0 

And  one  present  only  from  M P to  T — 

A ^  to  a  pen  to  write  with,  valued  6d.,  returned. 

And  lastly  I  received  a  letter  from  Miaa  M — ^ 

P ,  wrote  in  her  own  hand-writing,  as  a  gift 

to ,  and  called  me  a  d d  ffxL—Frtsio^ 

^Ckrcmele. 
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FROM  JOHN  CANADA, 
(for  self  asd  fakilt) 
TO  MAJOR  CULPEPPER  CRABTREE. 

Dbar  Major, 

A  letter  to  our  beloved  relative  John  Ball) 
from  his  cousin  "Brother  Jonathan/*  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number  of  Putnam's 
excellent  monthly,  has  fitUen  into  our  hands, 
—DOW  if  the  said  letter  contained  only 
sach  matters  as  strictly  related  to  our  be- 
bved  relative's  home  farm,  we  should  not 
interfere,  as  we  are  well  aware  that  our 
Uncle  Bull  is  generally  able  to  answer  for 
himself  and  that  no  other  party  can  show 
such  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet,  or  one  so 
likely  to  create  a  smile  at  any  little  mistake 
that  may  have  crept  into  Brother  Jonathan's 
figures. — ^Bendes,  Brother  Jonathan  knows 
that,  though  very  good  natured,  Unde  Bull 
his  a  curious  way  with  him  of  showing  up  any 
absurdities  into  which  he  may,  in  his  transi- 
tioD  state,  (called  hobbledehoy,  I  think,)  be 
betrayed:  knowing  these  things  then,  I  should 
not  interfere  in  this  matter,  had  I  not  seen  in 
the  letter  scnne  passages  relating  to  myself  and 
fiunOy— for  instance.  Brother  Jonathan  calls 
us  **  slaves  governed  from  a  distance,"  and 
declares  that,  because  we  are  not  ungrateful  to 
our  Unde,  we  shall  never  get  on.  We  would 
fain  then,  jot  down  a  few  figures  just  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  are  not  so  backward  as 
Brother  Jonathan  insinuates,  and  that  sticking 
by  Unde  Bull  is  not  so  bad  or  foolish  a  thing 
aiter  all — ^there  are  one  or  two  other  matters, 
too,  which  we  shall  also  remind  Brother  Jona- 
than of^  but  to  begin,  the  passage  in  his  letter 
which  we  complain  of  is: — **  The  Oaaadas, 
under  European  rule,  would  remain  what  they 
are ;  under  our  tutelage,  they  would  grow  into 
powerful  communitiea.'' — ^Be  this  then  our 
text:  our  ahn,  to  show  that  Canada,  under 
tnonarchical  institutions,  has  not  only  notcome 
out  of  the  small  end  of  the  horn,  but  has 
setoally  taken  a  whole  horn  to  herself  and  is 
^te  as  capable  as  Brother  Jonathan  of  sound- 
ing  her  own  praises  thereon. 

A  LRTXR  TO  JO&N  BULk 

I RAVB  elected  myself  a  representative  of  twenty- 
three  mOUons  of  constituents,*  black  and  white 


*JtaewwUitteiit|tobedlriiodthae  iw^iie 


included,  and  design,  in  that  capacity,  to  open  a 
brief  correspondence  with  you.  Oar  entrance 
upon  a  new  year  of  existence — an  occasion  which 
always  suggests  a  candid  review  of  the  past,  and 
a  considerate  forecast  of  the  future — Is  the  only 
apology  I  shall  offer  for  this  frankness. 

It  is  nearly  seventy  years,  you  know,  since  my 
countrymen  undertook  a  bold  and  somewhat  ha- 
zardous experiment  in  this  new  world.  They  did 
so,  in  the  face  of  many  prevailing  convictions,  and 
against  the  prophecies  of  cirilized  mankind.  It 
was  quite  generally  expected  that  the  career 
which  they  Uien  marked  out  for  themselves,  would 
prove  a  disastrous  failure ;  and  loud  and  long- 
continiied  was  the  merriment,  or  the  obloquy,  as 
parties  chose  to  take  it,  with  which  the  mistakes 
and  awkwardness  of  their  rude  beginnings  were 
received. 

Kow  I  wish  to  show  you  that  their  attempt  has 
not  failed ;  that  their  experiment  is  no  longer  an 
experiment ;  that  time  has  sanctioned  and  fulfilled 
their  most  swelling  hopes ;  that  what  was  once  a 
timid  and  shrinking  coijecture— vague  aspiration 
rather  than  firm  £aith — has  become  a  victorious 
fact;  and  that  doubt  and  diamay  no  more  beset 
our  path,  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  tread  with 
the  buoyancy  of  assured  success.  The  ominous 
doud  is  passed,  and  across  its  receding  folds  we 
see  the  many-colored  iris  of  suffused  and  tranquil 
sunahine. 

Just  read,  my  dear  Mi^or,  after  this  huit 
sentence,  the  artide  which  we  selected  from 
the  same  number  of  Putnam  that  contained 
this,  and  which  we  sent  you,  on  which  we  ' 
have  made  a  few  comments — however,  to  re- 
sume, read  it  I  say,  and  judge  for  yourself :-« 

I  am  aware  you  w91  exclaim,  at  this  slightly 
elated  outset  of  mine,  *'  Oh  I  that  boastful  and 
vainglorious  people,  will  they  never  have  done  f 
Are  we  doomed  to  hear  forever  its  reverberating 
flatulencies  about  the  *  model  republic '  and  the 
*  greatest  nation  in  all  creation  V  **  Let  me 
answer  you  frankly,  that  I  hope  not  I  The  bom- 
bast into  which  our  irritable  vanity  has  been  too 
often  betrayed,  is  as  dIstastefU  to  most  of  us  as  It 
can  be  to  you ;  but  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind, 
that  I  for  one  shall  not  aUow  myself  to  be  fright- 
ened into  any  tameness  of  statement,  f  in  what  I 
may  have  to  say,  by  any  menaces  of  your  wit 
Ridicule  is  terrible  to  me— as  terrible  perhaps  as 
an  army  with  bannera^— and  yet'  there  is  a  thing 
still  more  terrible.  It  is  this — want  of  fidelity  to 
my  most  cheridied  convictions ;  untruth  in  the 
assertion  of  my  character  and  aims.  We  Amerl* 
cans  are  devoted  to  democracy  from  our  mothers' 
breasts,  and  are  therefore  forward  and  proud  to 
proclaim  what  we  suppose  will  further  its  claims 
to  regard. 

What  I  wish  to  present  to  you  is,  the  influenoe 
of  thatdemocracv  on  the  physical,  political,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Looking  upon 
it  as  the  central  and  organic  prindple  of  our  na« 
tionality,  working  itsdf  out  fredy,  through  all  the 


\ 


That  Is  to  My,  TaoTH.— P.  D. 
,  The  DM  of  bannera  in  an  army  b  lo  terrify  the  acU 
vancing  enemy— just  aa  the  charring  ball  it   ■cored  by 
iheaouft  which  are  ikAcB at  hmi  by  the  |iieaikmsiaa 
boir-fifhL— P.  JO. 
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ramified  forms  and  interests  of  societj,  it  is  the 
very  heart  and  fountain  of  our  life ;  nor  are  its 
effects  as  such,  speculations  or  theories  with  us, 
but  facts.  We  study  it  in  its  actual  phenomena ; 
we  Bee  its  practical  operations;  and  whether 
these  be  for  good  or  ill,  we  know  that  they  are  at 
least  well-authenticated,  tangible,  and  permanent 
A  recent  census  of  the  United  States,  moreover, 
places  it  in  our  power  to  show  just  what  they  are, 
what  attainments  they  have  made  in  every  sphere 
of  national  progress,  and  to  demonstrate  triumph- 
antly, as  I  am  sure,  the  solidity  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  popular  government. 

Bide  a  wee !  Major,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  not  quite  bo  easy  to  get  at  the  returns 
which  are  to  do  all  this  without  paying  some- 
thing handsome  for  the  information. 

Such  a  demonstration  is  needed  all  over  Europe, 
and  scarcely  less  in  England  than  elsewhere.  This 
country  has  never  been  adequately  represented 
by  travellers  and  statisticians,  who  have  taken  its 
case  into  their  hands.  We  find  ourselves  aspersed 
rather  in  many  quarters,  needless  to  be  mentioned 
here,  by  the  most  unfounded  statements,  the  most 
illogical  inferences,  the  most  damaging  insinua- 
tion?, and  the  most  outrageous  caricatures.  Our 
prosperity  is  often  ascribed  to  any  but  its  true 
causes;  our  errors  of  a  day  are  set  down  as  per- 
manent characteristics ;  the  eccentricitiee  of  a 
part  of  us  are  impulpd  to  the  whole  of  us,  as  che- 
rished principles  of  conduct;  occasional  rude- 
nesses of  conduct  are  treated  as  innate  vulgarity ; 
and  that  devotion  to  practical  ends,  which  is  in- 
evitable in  a  state  of  youthful  and  ruddy  prosper- 
ity, degraded  into  a  mean,  prostr^ite,  and  aban- 
doned worship  of  money.  Indeed,  could  we  be- 
lieve some  accounts  that  are  given  of  us,  we 
should  be  forced  to  confess  that  slavery  was  our 
only  **  institution,^'  and  a  sharp  practice  with  the 
bowie-knife  our  most  delectable  amusement. 
Meanwhile,  these  wilful  or  bigoted  tourists  do 
not  see  the  deeper  pulses  of  life  beating  beneath 
the  surface,  and  they  say  nothing  of  the  nobleness 
and  generosiiy  that  may  be  in  our  heart,  nor  of 
the  exited  and  blissful  destiny  that  we  are,  con- 
flciously  and  unconsciously,  working  oat  for  hu- 
manity. 

Hold  hard  now,  Brother  Jonathan,  and, 
before  going  into  figures,  let  us  inquire  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  democracy  on  your 
political,  moral,  and  social  condition. 

In  page  5B  of  "  Politics  for  American  Chris- 
tians," a  work  published  by  Lippenoott, 
Grambo,  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Anno 
Domini,  1852,  are  these  remarkable  words — 
remarkable,  we  say,  when  placed  in  apposition 
with  your  glowing  description : — "The  power 
of  our  vast  republic,  the  patronage  of  its  rulers, 
offices,  salaries,  the  public  treasury  and  its 
disbursing  agencies,  distinction  and  influence 
are  put  up,  by  our  system  of  govemment,  not 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  be  struggled  for 
hj  the  boldest  poUticiani  the  most  unflcropa- 


lous  intriguers,  and  the  most  active  dema- 
gogueSb — These  prizes  stand  glittering  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  an  equil 
right  to  contend  for  them."    A  little  firiher 
on  we  are  told: — "  They  engage  in  a  strife  for 
plunder,  and  they  offer  to  divide  the  spoils, 
thus  employing  the  offices  of  the  country,  its 
power,  and  the  control  of  its  treasury  as  means 
of  corruption  at  once  of  &tal  tendency  and 
extensive  operation."      Again, — "There  is, 
perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  the  friends  of 
democratic  institutions  choose  to'renuun  under 
greater  delusion  and  mystification  than  that  of 
popular  elections, — no  remedy  having  'been  dit 
coffered  far  the  mieehie/s  attending  tA^t,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  that  silence  Bhall 
be  maintained  on  the  subject,  least  iome  degree 
of  dieeredit  should  he  attached  to  republiea- 
niffDk"     Again, — "Our  system  of  elections 
presents  exactly  the  conditions  which  enable 
unscrupulous  and  unworthy  men,  to  take  the 
chief  control  of  goyemment  into  their  handa 
It  furnishes  to  such  men  the  very  means  and 
inducements  which  enable  them  effeetuaUy  to 
sap  public  morals,  and  prey  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  the  country.    That  worse  results 
have  not  followed  such  events  may  be  owing 
to  the^o^^,  that  demagogues  have  no  interest 
in  destroying  institutions,  the  w^lrtn^  of  which 
they  can  turn  to  their  private  advantage." 

Most  knowing  of  Majors!  look  on  tins  pic- 
ture and  on  that,  reflect  on  the  convulsion 
into  which  Brother  Jonathan  is  thrown  every 
four  years,  and  then  judge  of  the  solidity  and 
beniflcence  of  popular  governments. 

"  Let  all  this  pass,  however,  and  let  us  try,  under 
better  information  or  motives,  to  come  at  a  truer 
picture  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the  Ame- 
rican people. 

"  The  United  States,  to  begin  at  the  be^nning, 
John,  are  a  league  or  confederation,  of  thirty-one 
separate  and  independent  republics.  They  cover 
a  territory  which  extends  from  the  26th  degree 
of  latitude  south,  to  the  47th  degree  north,  and, 
in  the  other  direction,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Oceans.  €k>nsequent]y,  they  enjey  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  fi^eezing  to  the  torrid 
zones,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  lie  in  the 
temperate  regions;  they  possess  every  kind  of 
valuable  soil,  ci^Mble  of  tiie  diversified  produe- 
tions  of  every  kind ;  and  they  are  exposed,  on 
hill-sides  and  valleys,  to  all  the  senial  heats  of  the 
sun,  and  to  all  the  fertilizing  mfluences  of  the 
gentle  summer  rains.  The  public  lands,  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  central  goyemment  alone,  amount  to 
more  than  (12,000,000,000)  twelve  thousand  mil* 
lions  of  ama,  which,  according  to  the  preaent 
estSmatea  of  the  populaiioa  of  the  world,  is  moie 
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than  an  acre  a  piece  for  eyery  man,  woman,  and 
ehiid  on  the  globe.    Adding  to  thia,  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  separate  States,  and  that  in  the 
possession  of  private  indiyiduals,  and  you  have  an 
area  of  three  millions,  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety -five  square 
miles  (8,221,000)  in  extent.     Now  Great  Britain, 
exclasive  ot  Ireland,  contains  84,000  square  miles. 
The  extent  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  95 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   France  contains  an  area  of  197,400  square 
miles— a  territory  less  than  one-fifteenth  the  size 
of  that  of  the  United  States.     Austria,  including 
Hangarv  and  the  Italian  dependencies,  contains 
bat  800,000  square  miles.     Russia  is  the  only  na- 
tion which  exceeds  the  United  States  in  extent  of 
territory.    She  has,  inclading  her  immense  Asiatic 
possesions,  a  territory  of  about  4,000,000  square 
miles.  The  whole  of  Europe  contains  only  3,807,195 
sqaare  miles,  which  exceeds  by  less  than  one-fifth, 
or  545,000  square  miles,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.    The  greater  part  of  these  immense  tracts 
is  almost  spontaneously  fertile ;   wherever  you 
strike  in  the  spade  or  the  plough,  the  com  springs 
and  waves  ;*  mines  of  iron,  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Sweden,  and  of  coal,  as  inexhaustible  as 
those  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gold  of 
California,  are  deposited  in  its  bowels;   rivers, 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  inland  lakes,  like  seas,   connect  and 
lace  its  fields ;  its  immeasurable  forests  stand  thick 
with  oak,  hickory,  locust,  fir,  and  woods  of  the 
finest  fibre ;  while  the  great  watery  highway  of 
the  nations  stand  ready  to  roll  its  products  to 
Europe  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  India, 
and  the  fiirthest  East. 

"Such  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  Americans 
are  called  to  play  their  parts,  and  you  see  that 
Providence  has  placed  no  physical  obstacle,  at 
least,  in  the  way  of  the  freest  action.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  a  more  rich,  varied,  or  magnificent  re- 
sidence prepared  for  any  portion  or  our  race. 
Europe  is  ten  thousand  fold  more  splendid  in  the 
iocamulations  of  art ;  in  grand  historical  monu- 
ments;  in  the  treasures  of  libraries ;  in  the  means 
and  appliances  of  luxurious  living ;  in  the  numbers 
of  its  people :  but  in  all  that  nature  can  do  to  make 
a  dwelling-place  for  men,  the  New  World  is  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  beyond  measure. 

"  Bat  who  are  the  actors  who  are  placed  in  this 
new  theatre?  Are  they  worthy  of  the  great 
dnuna  in  wbieh  their  parts  are  cast  ?  and  will  they 
conduct  it  to  a  catastrophe  or  a  triumph  ? 

The  American  people  are  almost  as  varied  in 
character  as  the  origins  firom  which  they  sprung, 
or  t)ie  climates  under  which  they  live.  That 
stereotyped  Yankee,  in  a  long-tailed  blue  coat, 
and  short  striped  pantaloons,  with  a  nasal  twang 
to  his  voice,  and  a  prodigious  fondness  for  exag- 
gerated stories ;  who  appears  periodically  upon 
your  stage,  and  who  furnishes  the  staple  of.  stale 
wit  to  Nova  Scctia  book-makers,  is  an  amusbg 
fellow  enough,  and  he  would  be  nowhere  more 
imosinir  and  wonderful  than  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  type  of  a  class 
voknown  to  all,  save  diligent  antiquarians,  or  those 
who  sedttloualj  explore  the  coriositiea  of  natoral 

•  Vide  Martin  Chuaiewit'sdeicriptiMKtf  Eden.— r.]X 


history.  Some  remote  and  scarcely  decipherable 
antetype  of  him,  might  be  found  in  the  nooks  of 
New  England,  but  at  the  West  and  the  South,  he 
would  seem  to  every  body  about  as  much  like  an 
American,  as  a  dodo  resembles  an  eagle,  or  the 
hippopotamus  a  cart-horse. 

The  American,  John,  with  some  odd  variations 
here  and  there — donH  start! — is  an  Englishman, 
without  his  caution,  his  reserve,  his  fixed  habits, 
his  cant,  and  his  stolidity.  He  has  all  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  original  stock,  all  the  pluck  and 
determination,  with  more  of  quick  and  restless 
enterprise.  At  the  East,  he  displays  some  of  the 
canpiness  or  cunning  of  the  Scot ;  at  the  South, 
the  vivacity,  and  light  graceful  air  of  the  Frank, 
and  at  the  West,  the  humor  of  the  Irish  crossed 
with  German  enthusiasm.  But  everywhere  prac- 
tical energy  predominates  in  his  composition.  He 
is  facile,  changeable,  ever  open  to  adventure, 
taking  up  a  business  in  the  morning  which  he  dis- 
cards at  night,  and  sleeping  in  his  boots,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  a  fresh  start  the  next  day.  Tet 
if  success  beckons  him  to  the  end  of  any  race,  he 
will  persist  in  it  for  years,  will  pursue  doggedly  for 
a  lifetime  what  others  despise,  and  if  he  fails  at 
last,  unbroken  by  care  or  old  age,  he  will  *^  pick 
up  his  traps,"  and  move  onward  with  his  children 
to  a  new  settlement.  His  weary  bones  are  never 
laid  until  he  is  quite  dead,  when  some  successor, 
indefatigable  and  elastic  as  himself,  resumes  and 
continues  his  projects.  The  house  of  his  pros- 
perity and  comfort  is  always  a  building  and  never 
built.  It  is  no  part  of  his  life  plan  to  retire  on  a 
plum;  he  eats  his  plum  as  he  makes  it;  then 
makes  and  eats  it  again.  In  short,  then,  the 
American  is  an  inventive,  intelligent,  driving,  and 
invincible  man,  with  an  unexampled  adaptability 
to  circumstances.** 

Certainly  a  modest  picture,  and  not  at  all 
overdrawn — what  says  our  other  fHend,  how- 
ever ?  does  he  invest  his  Yankee  brethren  with 
the  same  attributes?  Let  us  hear  him  ? — "  We 
shrink  from  the  use  of  such  terms  as  would 
suffice  aptly  to  depict  the  individual  characters 
of  a  large  minority  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
sent  (1852)  Congress,  and  the  legislative 
character  of  the  whole  body. — ^When  we  reflect 
that  these  men  have  been  chosen  by  the  free 
9uffrageB  of  the  citizens  of  this  great,  pravd^ 
and  intelligent  nation,  we  are  filled  with  asto- 
nishment, if  not  dismay,  and  we  exclaim, — If 
self-reject,  if  the  cause  of  self-government,  if 
the  interests  of  humanity  could  not  save  us 
this  flagrant  disgrace,  could  not  the  Christians 
of  the  country  have  averted  such  a  calamity.** 
Complimentary  this.  Major,  and  not  at  all 
at  variance  with  the  character  already  drawn. 
.There  is,  however,  one  drop  left  to  sweeten 
this  bitter  cup— -there  is  yet  left  some  good  in 
Yankeedom— -some  hope  for  the  house  of 
DoonuB.  Hark  I — "  There  is  yet  a  remnant  of 
Igood  men  in  Congress,  but  they  arehopelesBlj 
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oyerpowered, — ^their  virtue  may  remain^  but 
their  courage  is  withered.**  Alas,  alas  I  is  it 
even  so  ?  Must  all  our  hopes  that,  Brother 
Jonathan,  was  Dot  quite  so  irretrievably 
ruined,  be  frustrated  f  Must  we  have  the  con- 
viction forced  on  us,  that  men  laugh  in  dert> 
sion  at  the  idea  of  honesty  and  patriotism  as 
compatible  with  legislation, — ^that  there  runs 
not  in  Congress  the  slightest  perceivable  cur- 
rent of  morality,  or  wisdom,  or  public  virtue. 
— Och  I  Thunder  and  turf! — Tare  and  ages ! 
no  I  Must  we,  can  we  be  expected  to  believe 
that  any  melnber  who  ventures  to  speak  on  a 
measure  designed  for  the  public  benefit  is 
regarded  as  "super-serviceable,  over-righteous, 
and  eminently  verdant"  Must  the  hard  con- 
viction be  forced  on  us  that  the  A.D.  1852 
American  has  but  exchanged  the  fixed  habitay 
cant  and  stolidity  of  the  Britisher  for — ^worse, 
— but  so  it  is,  according  to  our  friend.  "  The 
extent  to  which  this  moral  prostitution  has 
gone,  under  the  shadow  of  our  capitol,  can  be 
fully  credited  only  by  those  who  ascerttdn  it 
on  the  spot  How  many  there  may  be  of  those 
Congressional  brokers — ^they  deserve  a  name 
more  descriptive  of  their  calling— it  is  difficult 
to  tell ;  they  may  be  numbered  by  scores  or 
hundreds.*  They  fill  a  great  variety  of  grades, 
from  those  who  procure  special  legislation  for 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  humbler  police  of  this  hungry  pack, 
whose  office  it  may  be  to  keep  members  in 
their  seats  at  the  hour  of  voting,  or  to  keep 
them  away,  or  to  lead  them  to  the  gaming^ 
table  to  win  their  money,  or  to  lend  it;  for  all 
which,  and  manifold  otherlUce  services,  they 
may  receive  a  few  dollars  daily,  and  a  share  of 
the  plunder  when  a  great  prize  is  secured. 
These  men  pervade  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Congress  and  the  capitol,  they  hunt  singly,  in 
pairs,  and  in  whole  packs ;  and  when  fiurly  on 
foot  for  prey,  no  hounds  in  the  world  are  more 
greedy,  more  keen  of  scent,  more  fleet,  or  sure 
of  their  wind,  in  pursuit  of  game,  than  those 
which  follow  at  the  heels  of  members  of  Con- 
gress." 

So  much  for  the  actors  who  poll  the  wires — 
what  says  our  honest  friend  of  the  puppets  f — 
how  dance  they  when  set  in  motion  ?— "  The 
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•  We  arc  very  far  from  including  in  this  dan,  many 
•pectable  gentlemen  whose  knowledge  and  services  are 
aJly  invaJuable  to  ihoBf  toko  have  business  before  Cos- 


£ess.    The  cleverest  of  these  men  are  among*  the  suf- 
Kn  by  the  stale  of  thioga  we  so  mwk  d<^ofe. 


favors  of  Congress  are  thus  constantly  stnig^ 
gled  for  by  hosts  of  impassioned  suitors  atterly 
regardless  of  the  dignity  or  reputation  of  that 
body.**    "  Details  could  be  furnished  of  Con- 
gressional shame  and  degradation  which  would 
fiur  more  Ihan  justify  the  language  we  hare 
used."     But,  asks  some  one,  surely  a  host 
of  impassioned  men  on  the  floor  of  CongresB 
are  "  wearying  high  heaven  "  for  justice,  on 
behalf  of  some  expectant  and  deserving  clai- 
mant,— of  course  they  are.     Judge  gentle 
reader  for  yourself — **  Who  can  tell  the  num- 
bers of  the  destitute  and  suffering  who  are  now 
waiting  Congressional  justice,   without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  suceess?    The  debts,  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States,  to  the  claimants 
upon  the  French  government,  now  fifty  years 
old,  are  not  yet  paid — France  became  indebted 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  a  large  sum, 
for  merchandise  and  ships  taken  by  her  crui- 
sers— alter  a  long  period  the  €k)vemment  of 
Louis  Philippe  acknowledged  the  debt  and 
paid  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  remains*  through  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  order  it  to  be  paid  to  the  rightp 
ful  ovtmers.    Many  of  our  merchants,  whose 
property  was  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
were  ruined  by  the  loss.    They  passed  the 
remnant  of  their  lives  in  frtiitless  applications 
to  the  justice  of  Congress.    Their  widows  and 
orphans  have  grown  old  in  poyerty  and  in  suf- 
fering, whilst  continuing  these  fhiitless  appli- 
cations."   Just  one  short  quotation  more  and 
we  will  leave  this  flattering  picture  of  inven- 
tive, intelligent  men  who  have  divested  them* 
selves  of  the  fixed  habits  and  cant  of  the 
Britishers : — "  The  returns  of  the  census  of 
1850,  containing  information  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  at  laige,  and  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  world,  Ke  useless  in 
the  office,  in  which  they  have  long  been  com- 
pleted, the  expense  of  printing  being  merely 
the  ostensible  cause,  the  real  difficulty  being 
that  the  two  great  partite  which  divide  the 
country,  are  contending  for  the  spoils  of  the 
printing.  This  printing  will  be  e-ventually  per* 
formed  in  a  nuinner  aiike  disgracefVil  to  the 
art,  to  the  nation,  and  the  subject — ^But  we 
may  as  well  pause  from  the  attempt  at  eno- 
meration^  and  say  there  is  no  assignable  Umits 
to  the  perfidy,  to  the  injustioe,  to  the  corrupt 
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pmctices,  to  the  breaches  of  trust,  and  breaches 
of  oaths,  and  other  official  and  private  immo- 
niiiies  which  are  committed  in  and  about  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  are  such 
as,  ir  brought  to  light  in  equal  intcosity  of 
iniquity,  in  any  proft-si>ion,  or  department  of 
social  life,  would  bring  on  the  perpetrators 
sacli  a  storm  of  indignation  and  scorn,  as  would 
drive  them  from  society  with  a  reputation, 
from  which  the  pillory  and  the  penitentiary 
would  alike  shrink  with  loathing  and  disgust" 
Now,  my  dear  Major,  what  are  we  to  believe, 
—it  is  from  statements  precisely  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  been  quoting  from,  relating  to 
other  countries,  that  Brother  Jonathan  addu- 
ces his  superiority  in  everything — so,  may  we 
not  fairly  infer,  from  Messrs  Lipjjencotte  and 
Qrambo^s  pamphlet,  that  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fine  fellow  as  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  nor 
his  fomily  quite  so  orderly  or  well  principled 
9a  he  imagines. 

We  can  prove  from  our  own  books,  which 
have  been  very  well  brought  up  lately  by  Mr. 
Smith,*  that,  as  for  as  we  arc  concerned,  our 
balance  sheet  is  a  better  one  than  Brother 
Jonathan's. — Let  us  compare  Ggurcs,  if  but  to 
satisfy  you : — 

"  Every  year  adds  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
nnilion  of  the  population  pf  the  old  world  to  the 
ne«r.  The  sedate  and  prudent  Englishman,  the 
impalfdve  Irishman,  the  volitilo  Frenchnian,  and 
Cie  plodding  Gennan,  all  rush  to  our  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new;**  but  they  are  noon 
ciught  up  and  absorbed  bv  the  influences  around 
tbcin,  and  lon;^  before  the  second  generation, 
they  are  dashed  forward  with  the  prevailing  ac- 
tivity. They  forget  the  stale  habits  of  thought, 
&3'i  of  manner,  which  they  left  behind  them,  and 
they  soon  exhibit  as  much  eagerness,  courage  and 
enterprise,  as  the  '*  oldest  inhabitant*'  Thus,  an 
iaces«int  bustle  and  tumult  comes  to  characterize 
our  society ;  a  noise  of  awakening  life  and  busy 
prsparation ;  of  vast  industrial  hosts  going  forth 
to  battle  with  the  stormy  elements,  and  stubborn 
glebe ;  of  a  young,  harfly,  glowing  nation,  putting 
in  onicr  and  embellishing  the  homes  of  uncounted 
millions  yet  to  eome.  In  comparison  with  this 
nniversal  mobility,  the  slow  advances  of  Europe 
Reera  like  the  decrepit  and  tottering  steps  of  an 
old  man,  whose  nfe,  rich  though  it  be,  is  hidden 
in  the  dim  past ;  while  we  are  the  supple  and 
snurt  youth,  radiant  with  the  flushes  of  undisci- 
plined vigor,  and  rushing  impuliuvely  on  (o  a 
future  filled  with  images  of  increasing  splendor 
tnd  power.  The  most  favored  portions  of  Europe 
grow  only  at  the  rate  of  1-^  per  cent  per  annum, 

•  Vide  Smkh'f  Canada. 

A  r'^-iMoe  of  thin  ir«ly  vataable  w(Mr1r  has  just  appeared. 
—Aad  a  well  flnislied  map  iUusiraied  with  •taiistics  aiid 
views  of  the  jMincipal  Caoaidiau  towiu,  bpreseoted  graiui- 
taBtlytoaUparBhaters. 
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while  we  grow  at  the  rate  of  8^ — say  thefigorea. 
**  Figures  are  unhandsome  things  to  introduce 
into  polite  writing — and  very  dull  too — but  they 
are  unfortunately  often  necessary  in  this  arithme* 
tical  world.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  sabjoiik 
a  few  for  your  enlighteumeut — they  relate  only 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future  population  of  the 
United  States.  Skip  them,  if  they  are  disagree* 
able. 

Year.  Popalaiion. 

1 850 23,138,004 

1876 46,276,008 

1900 92,652,016 

**  Supposing  population  to  double  every  twenty- 
five  years,  which  is  less  than  the  actual  rate  of 
increase.  Thus,  you  find,  that  the  child  is  living 
who  will  see  oue  hundred  millionH  of  brother 
freemen  ou  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Just  one  moment,  Mi^or,out  of  the  "one  hun- 
dred millions  of  brother  freemen,"  how  many 
will  there  be,  do  you  suppose,  who,  because 
they  are  not  quite  so  white  as  Brother  Joim^ 
than,  will  be,  not  hrotherfreemeriy  but  eliatteU, 

*^  Well,  having  before  you  the  scene  and  the 
actors — an  open,  broad  theatre,  and  a  free,  ener- 
getic people  in  the  possession  of  it — the  neit 
point,  that  interests  us,  is  how  the  play  is  going 
forward.  We  are  democrats,  operating  unob- 
structedly  under  mere  democratic  impulses,  with 
an  almost  unliuiited  space  to  operate  in — what, 
thus  far,  are  the  results  f* 

Here  again,  Miyor,  we  will,  before  going  into 
Brother  Jonathan's  results,  submit  for  your 
inspection  a  few  statements  respecting  our- 
selves, and,  for  the  sake  of  securing  all  possible 
exactness,  we  will  take  Mr.  Smith's  figures  ae 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lillie.  We  will  just  put  aside 
Jonathan  s  result  of  Agures  for  a  few  moments: 

** Between  1824  (from  which  period  the  calcu- 
lations agree)  and  1834,  arise  takes  place  from 
151,097  to  320,698;  which  is  donblin*;  in  ten 
years,  with  18,499  over.  The  next  fourteen 
years  bring  us  up  from  820,693  to  791,000— the 
rotum  for  1850.  Within  the  brief  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  ie  an  advance  tcom 
151,097  to  791,000;  which  gives  us  at  the  close 
of  that  period  over  five  times  our  population  at 
its  beginning — more  than  ten  times  our  popula- 
tion in  1811,  or  according  to  Smith,  close  upon 
ten  times  that  of  18u6. 

"Lower Canada  during  the  same  time,  rose 
from  423,630  to  791,000;  the  same  number  with 
the  Upper  Province ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
90  per  cent. 

**  Taking  Ooiada  as  a  whole  Its  population  has 
increased  from  60,000  to  1,582,000  in  90  yeaie. 
Hence  in  1850  it'was  over  26  times  what  it  was 
in  1760;  more  considerably  than  2^  times  whttil 
was  ki  1816,  when  it  numbered  681,667. 

What  "availeth"  it^  some  of  us  peeTishly 

ezciaiiii,  that  we  are  growing  at  a  rate  which 

cannot  be  denied  to  be  rapid,  so  long  as  our 

neighbors  on  the  other  ude  of  the  line  sre  so    i 

^  oatstripping  us?    How  fiur  do  ymi  eon*    » 
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axkre  are  they  ouUtrippiDg  ug  f     Let  us  look 

at  the  facts,  however  terrible  they  may  prove 

to  be.    Wise  men  hold  it  well  in  very  had 

cases  to  know  the  worst 

Compare  we  then  Upper  Canada,  first  with 

the  Free  States  of  the  Union,  then  with  the 

State  of  New  York,   and  kstly  with  Ohio, 

Michigan,   and  Illinois  conjoined;    and  see 

what  the  result  will  be. 

"According  to  the  American  Almanac  for 
1861,  page  212,  and  "The  World's  Progress" 
(a  "  Diotionprj  of  Dates**  published  by  Pntnam 
of  New  York  in  1851)  page  481,  the  free  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  irts^  hi  1600, 
6,805,925.  Tbe  latter  work,  (Appendix,  p.  704) 
atates  it  to  amount  to  20,250,000  in  1851,  In 
1810  it  was  7,289,814,  (page  481. 

"Thus  it  is  in  1850  about  (not  quite)  four 
tines  what  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century ;  while  Upper  Canada  contains,  as  we 
have  seen,  over  ten  times  the  population  it  pos- 
sessed in  1811 ;  or,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
ten  times  its  anionnt  in  1806.  The  nlow  growth 
therefore  turns  out  to  be  a  rate  of  progress  not 
much  under  thrice  that  of  our  neighbors  who  are 
sappoaed  to  be  moving  ahead  of  us  so  last.  Slow 
growth  this  of  rather  an  anomalous  description. 
Takmg  the  ten  years  between  1840  and  1850,  the 
difference  is  less :  though  during  that  time  we 
have  advanced  at  a  rate  fully  twice  that  of  the 
Free  States,  whose  increase  has  been  46  per 
cent  (that  of  the  whole  sUtes  being  88^ ;  World's 
Progress,  p.  704),  while  om-s  has  been  94  er  95 
percent 

"  In  Lower  Canada  tbe  increase  for  the  thir* 
teen  years  between  1881  and  1844  was  nearly 
85  per  cent.— to  wit,  84*94  (Scobie*8  Almanac 
1850,  p.  58.)  An  increase  of  50  per  cent  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  seven  years  in  tbe 
county  of  Quebec;  which  has  advanced  from 
12,800  to  19,074  in  1851. 

"Let  us  turn  now  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  best  hi  the  Union.  That  Sute  eon- 
t^ed  in 

1810   959,000  Inhabitanls. 

1820  1,872,812    do. 

1840  2,428,921    do. 

1850  8,200,000    do. 

[  World's  Progress,  pp.  448,  704.] 
"In  1850  its  population  is  thus  8^  times  (a 
trifle  over)  what  it  was  forty  yean  before,  that 
of  Upper  Canada  being  in  the  same  year  dose 
upon  Si  tunes  what  Snoith  makes  it  in  1814 ;  or 
over  ten  times  its  amount  in  1811»  as  stated  by 
the  Board  of  Registration. 

It  is,  howler,  totrards  the  went  tiie  tide  is 
flooring)  let  08  pass  with  it  and  mark  the 
reooltiL 

I'or  the  puppofle  of  oompwiaoB  wb  have 
choaenib*  States  of  Ohio,  MMhigan,  and  lUi- 
iM^oMsbiMd,  diiefly  tkc  tlieaa  two  reaBODS ; 
fir<^  baoa^fM  thagr  h«fa  bean,  we  balieTei 
ttBWQf  tbbiDOiitiii^iii.tMr  g^wth^-floll- 
cfeailg&nfi4  ataB-tTaota-to  oMito  tbtoonpa- 


rison  ihir  for  the  West;  and  secondly,  becsose 
our  statistics  enable  ns  to  take  in  a  tragtr 
period  than  we  could  have  done  in  the  case 
of  some  other  states  which  we  shmiki  else 
have  been  disposed  to  include. 

**  Availing  ourselves  once  more  of  the  aid  of 
our  old  friend  '^The  World's  Progress,"  weu- 
certain  the  united  population  of  these  three  states 
to  have  been  in  1810,  247,570 — namely,  Ohio, 
280,760 ;  Michigan,  4,528  ;  and  Illinois,  12,282. 
They  stand  asfoUows  in  1850-^hio,  2,200,OCO ; 
Michigan,  805,000;  and  lilincns,  1,000,000:  in  all 
8,505,006,  or  fourteen  one-sixth  times  their  num- 
bers, forty  years  before.  This  avuredly  is  a  splen- 
did increase ;  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to 
justify  the  most  glowing  of  the  descriptious  ve 
hear  of  what  the  West  is  to  become.** 

How  will  poor  Canada  West  stand  m  oom- 
parison  now  !    Let  as  see. 

"  As  already  observed  the  Board  of  Registn- 
tion  and  statistics  gives  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  as  77,('00  in  1811.  Between  that  and 
1860,  when  it  is  set  down  at  791,000,  there  inte^ 
venes  a  period  of  89  years,  within  which  we  hiTS 
an  advance  of  dose  upon  thirteen  tiroes  (twelre 
six-sevenths)  to  set  over  against  fourteen  one^th 
times  in  40  yeara.  Does  not  this  bring  them  suf- 
ficiently near  to  prevent  then*  despising  one 
another ;  to  make  them  regard  one  another  viih 
respect  and  mterest  ? 

"  Bere,  it  will  be  observed,  the  stotement  of 
the  Board  of  Registration  is  followed.  Should  it 
it  be  otjected  that  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  numbeti 
larger  in  the  earlier  period,  being  unwilling  ts 
question  the  accuracy  of  that  gentleman,  whobu 
evidently  taken  great  pains  to  infonn  himself,  and 
produced  a  work  eminently  reliable— thereby  lay- 
ing the  community  under  an  obligation,  of  which, 
I  trust,  they  wiU  show  their  appreciation  in  the 
proper  way ; — I  know  only  onesatisfiactorj  method 
ofdisposiiigof  the  dii&culty,  pamely,  to  take  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  a  period  at  which  tbe 
representations  subetaadally  coincide. 

"  For  1810  then  let  as  snbatitute  1880,  which 
will  allow  twenty  yean  for  development  and  coin- 
parison.  In  that  year  Ohio,  Mkhigan  and  lUiDoii 
contained  hi  all  1,126,851  mhabitanU :  Ohio  num- 
bering 987,637;  Michigan  81,689.  and  Illinois 
157,575.  Hence  the  numbi^hi  1850  (3,505,000) 
was  three  and  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  tunes  that 
of  1880. 

Canada  West  containad  hi  1880,  210,437. 
Twentv  years  after,  namely  m  1850  (1849,  Smith) 
it  numbers  as  we  have  seen,  791,000— over  three 
and  three-fourth  timea  what  it  dkl  hi  the  former 
year;  which  makea  the  scale  descend  handsomel/ 

ia  our  fitvor*. 

Hius  it  tons  OQl  Unit  Canada  Wast  is  id- 
vancing  at  a  rate  fiiUjr  aqnal  tQ  that  of  tbe 
best  of  thd  Wfistaa  Statas. 

xmso  cwwpmsoBBi  Qiinnpuwiuy  as  u  n^ 
coma  <ml  of.  Umq»  ca»  bmdllf  btt  denied  te 
be  mkk  to  Up^  Canada,  er  ■*  aP.  eT<°^ 
to  stretdi  fidraasa  to  itsutaiiMt  ttnii}  bmn» 
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they  set  selected  portions  of  the  States 
gainst  her  as  a  whole,  and  because  the  West- 
ern States  are  growing,  to  the  extent  of  the 
Dative  portion  of  the  immigration^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  Of  the  increase  of  the 
Western  States  a  large  portion  consists  not  of 
additions  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  of 
mere  removals  from  one  part  of  it  to  another; 
while  the  increase  shewn  to  have  taken  place 
in  Canada  West,  is  an  increase  on  the  whole. 
To  return  again,  howeyer,  to  our  iriend,  Jona- 
than:-* 

'*!  win  begin  the  answer,  where  every  thing 
haman  begins,  with  our  physical  and  external 
relations  to  the  earth  and  man.  Onr  gross  an- 
Daal  product  in  1851,  was  $2,445,800,000;  that 
di  Great  Britain,  asgirenby  Spachnuin  in  1846, 
was  $1,182,221236.  Other  statictana  have  made 
the  amoant  much  larger  than  this,  but^  as  I  think 
vithout  sufficient  grounds. 

"  Here  also  is  a  table,  corrected  from  the  Bel- 
fut  MertantiU  JoumeU,  which  shows  the  amount 
of  the  shipping  and  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared 
bj  the  lea]ding  nations  of  the  world. 

EriTSBBO.  Olsajibd. 


Couatries. 

Greal  Britain, 
United  Sutec, 
Fniun  ... 
RQ»tia  ... 
Ifeiheriafidi    . 
Norway     .    . 


Tona. 

6.113.696 
4,993.440 

1,323.0W 

i^oeam 


Ve«i«lc      Toils. 


81,219 

39;710 

15.261 

6.401 

6k  959 


5f  906,978 
6.130.054 
1.430.0S5 
1.177,991 
i;i  36,864 
806,766 


VesseU. 

39.011 
29.986 
18,86» 

6,197 

7.017 

8,163 


712,885      7,969 

"  Bat  of  the  yeasels  and  tonnage  which  belong 
exeliuively  to  each  of  these  nations,  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  give  a  clearer  account : — 
CoantriM.  Tons.  VeHeh. 

Greal  Briuia-    -    -    .4.144,14*  S4,06O 

United  Stale*    ...    3,772.439  18,225 

Fmnee  ......    5B5.S44  13,679 

RoMia-    .    .    •    .    •       100,060  790 

Netherlands      ....    396.924  1,793 

Norwajr    -    -    •    .    •      337,056  8,064 

**Il  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
are  close  under  the  lee  of  Great  Britain,  and  far 
in  advance  of  all  other  nations ;  hot  at  the  com- 
pamtire  rates  of  faicreasa  of  these  two  leaders, 
it  wiU  only  take  as  ftra  yaars  to  get  the  start  of 
Oreat  Britain  1 

"  Of  the  rate  at  which  oar  import  and  export 
tilde,  with  oar  tonnage,  increases,  the  subjoined 
eonpaiisoa  of  two  separate  dates,  will  convey 
aooie  instractlTe  hints: 

Yean.  Imports,  Exports.       Tonnage. 

184S  IQO^lfl&oai       164661.634       2,092,391 

1891  128,405,879       917,588,201        8,772,439 

"  Or,  in  other  words,  oar  exports  and  imports 
hare  mora  than  doubted  In  ralae  in  ten  years^ 
SMl  ear  tonnaga  nearly  doublad. 

'*The  slaam  marine  of  Great  Britab  ww  re^ 
honedin  1860,  at  1,«M»  resMls,  hiohiding fany 
haatoaadosiifllbai^l  thai  of  the  Dnitad  Stales 
b  1861,  was  1,489,  vhich  wara  diridad  aa  CbU 
bMs:--OQeaB  itcaroosa  il5»  tonnage  91,476; 
popellers  119,  tonnage  37,974;  ferry  boats  180, 
tonnage 91^74^;  IbvtoUisrlTer steamers  M46, 
toonage  976,000.  Other  eompataUons  make  the 
•f  itiiiwi   tyMQ^  tal  X  prafav  the 


any  comparison  of  the  retpecttTO  merits,  aa  t» 
speed  and  beauty,  between  the  different  descri^ 
tions  of  vessels  in  the  two  nations. 

"But  the  growth  of  our  internal  commnniea> 
tions,  in  other  respects,  are  quite  as  worthy  of 
note.  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  there  wera 
in  the  United  States,  1S,2I9  miles  of  completed 
railroad,  12,998  nriles  of  railroad  in  varioas 
stages  of  progress,  and  about  7,000  miles  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineers,  which  will  be  built  within 
the  next  three  or  four  years — making  a  total  of 
38,165  miles  of  rail-road  which  will  soon  traverso 
the  country,  and  which,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$80,000  (a  well  ascectained  average)  for  each 
mile  of  road,  including  equipments  Ac.,  will  hava 
consumed  a  capital  amonnting  to  1^94,660^000', 
as  follows: 

18,297  miles  completed   -    .    .    .    6396,810.006 

13,!B9  miles  in  projprens     ....    3faf7,846t,O0O 

7,000  miiea  under  survey    ...      210,000,000 

33,155  Total    -6994,660,000 

or  in  round  numbers — 11,000,000,000— one  bil- 
lion of  dollars :  a  sura  which,  at  six  per  cenl, 
would  yield  $60,000,000  annually,  or  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  all  tlie  expenses  of  the  United 
States  government  and  of  the  governments  g^ 
every  State  composing  the  United  States — if  ad-' 
ministered  with  republican  economy. 

"  Now  compare  with  the  foregoing,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  railroad  line  abroad.  Here  is  a 
statement  from  late  received  authorities: 

Miles.       Aggregate.    Cost  per  Mile. 


Oreat  Britain  and 

Ireland 
Oerman  States, 

iiioluding  Prus.  \  5,389 

•ia  aud  AuBtria. 
Phince  .  .  -  '  2,518 
Belgium  ...  53i 
KuMia  ....  700 
luUy    .....  176 


6,800    61,218,000,000  6177,000 


886,878,000 

888,605,000 

46.2d8.000 
35.000,000 
16,000,000 


95f,089 

88,006 
76,006 
86,006 


5,O0», 


16,149  69,159,068,000 

**  The  canals  of  the  United  Statea 
miles  in  length;    the  electric  telegraph  wirea 
16,000 ;  and  the  rivers  actually  navigated  47|88i 
miles  by  the  shore  line. 

**  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  theae  aao* 
cesses  refer  only  to  the  developements  of  the  pasL 
and  insufficiently  indicate  the  more  accelerated 
and  prodii^oos  strides  we  shall  make  in  the  fhtttra* 
They  have  been  achieved  in  the  midst  of  diflloal- 
ties  of  every  kind— difficnlties  incident  to  the  want 
of  wealth,  of  machinery,  of  skill,  and  of  a  knov- 
ledge  of  the  best  industrial  methods.    Bat  in  Iha 
future  these  defects  will  be  repaired  ;  every  aew^ 
discovery  in  practical  art  will  quicken  the  passage 
to  others,  and  the  attainment  of  accumulated  capi» 
tal  wQ]  put  within  onr  command  resources  that  aff» 
now  utteriy  beyond  onr  reaeh.    Onr  people  haver 
already  spread  themselves  over  the  long  extent  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  are  opening  new  sprinea 
and  ehanaela  of  trade  in  these  vast  and  fartfa 
vegiona.    They  wQl  soon  enter  into  the  eoimsli 
tion  fi>r  the  opnlent  trade  of  the  Eaist    A  aihlja 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  pr  arallMaa 
to  OaHlbmla  from  the  MiMissippI ▼alley    pioJ668i 
now  TekaaioBtly  agltaied    wik  Mug  a»  asi^llf 
two  tboosand  mUea  nearer  to  Qiina  and  the  9ai$ 
In4teS|  than  any  of  the  nations  which  have  hW^ 
tofere possessed  the  Idcnitfve  Iradeof  Aaik. 


htdn  MiWill  ifod.  tlla««iNlto 
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of  the  oommerce  of  other  nations  as  upon  the 
growth  of  our  own,  no  one  who  coioprelieuds  the 
increaiung  and  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  Anie- 
licans  need  be  told. 

''It  behoves  England  especially  to  take  thin 
suggestion  into  protound  consideration.  With  an 
ambition  on  the  pnrt  of  Ilussiti^  to  extend  her  pos- 
sessions  down  to  the  Mediterrauoan,  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  barrier  to  Euiopean  trade  in  Asia,  she 
has  H  vital  interest  in  this  movement  Should  the 
despotic  powers  of  the  continent  cut  off  or  inter- 
rupt the  possibility  of  her  overland  ooniniunica- 
tioii  with  the  prolific  magazines  of  Souihern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  England  will  have  none  but  the  old 
routes  of  travel  letl  her,  in  which  event,  the  route 
i(pro88  America  would  soon  absorb  tlie  entire  U-ude 
of  the  east.  As  the  Argosies  of  the  East  once 
passed  from  Venice  and  the  Italian  Republics  into 
her  own  hands,  so  they  may  hereafter  pass  from 
bcrs  into  those  of  the  western  world.  But  this  is 
anticipating  1 

.•  *'  You  are  a  sensible  man,  John  ;  no  man  more 
bo;  and  will  appreciate  these  facts,  which  I  itali- 
cize, to  impress  them  on  your  mind.  Our  annual 
product  turpa»9es  that  of  Great  Beitain ;  our 
domestic  eotnmerce  also  surpasaea  yours  ;  our  for- 
eign tonnage  in  almost  equal  to  yours^  and  in  five 
years  will  be  greater  than  yours  ;  our  means  oj 
inierneU  communication  by  railroad  equal  yours^ 
with  the  Continent  thrown  in  ;  our  telegraphic  lines 
excefd  yours^  by  nearly  the  same  measure  ;  and  in 
€very  other  phyncal  elaucnt  of  national  superior- 
ity  we  can  vkU  consent  to  hold  the  candle  to  you. 

Jonathan  does  not  add — I  presume  his  mo- 
desty alone  preyonts  it — that  all  this,  too,  has 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  European  men 
and  money ;  and  that  to  '*  inTentive,  intelli- 
gent, daring,  invincible,  and  sound-principled 
Americans  "  alone  are  the  praise,  honor,  and 
glory  to  be  ascribed    Who  refused  to  allow 
Irishmen  to  assist  in  our  public  works  f    In- 
vincible Jonathans  1    Who  spumed  the  loan 
<yf  English  gold?  intelligent,  well-principled 
republicans.  Who  have  no  equals  in  the  world 
for  the  dexterity  with  which  they  wield  the 
pickaxe  and  the  spade  ?  same  response !    Who 
can  with  truth  boast  that,  in  all  their  manu- 
fikctories  and  workshops,  to  native  talent  alone 
are  they  indebted  ?  inventive  Yankees!    Who 
are  daily,  from  their  simplicity  of  heart  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  all  trading  transactions 
becoming  the    victims   of   calculating   Pal- 
anders?     the   innocent    down-easters   witb 
swallow-tailed  coats  I — and  so,  ad  infinitum^ 
night  the  instances  be  multiplied  where  Jon- 
athan is  victimized.    One  mere  question  re- 
mains for  Jonathan  to  ask.    Who  are  always 
the  foremost  to  reeogniase  benefits  conferred, 
and  who  are  so  impatient  under  obligationaor 
landg^  whether  pecuniary  or  otherwiee^  that 
HMy  hiTariablygetiidoftfa^AMMAtfwf  Men 


with  an  unexampled  adaptability  to  cireun' 
staneei  / 

"  Let  our  asighbors  the  despots  know  this,  will 
you  ?  and  ten  them,  too,  not  to  be  so  shallow  ig 
to  try  to  account  for  this  va.<t  and  increasing  pros- 
perity, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  by  asciibing 
it  to  the  extent  of  our  landed  possessions.   RussIa 
has  luud  enough  in  all  conscience ;   is  a  young 
nation,  moreover;    yet  Russia  cannot  compare 
with  us,  in  solid  and  swift  developenient    Yonr 
Colony  of  Lower  Canada  has  plenty  of  land ;  but 
how  fur  it  lags  behind  the  Sutcs  which  are  onlj 
separated  by  a  river !     There  is  a  whole  couiincnt 
of  fertile  land  in  South  Anierico,  but  where  is  ihe 
population,  the  trade,  the  thrift,  the  peace  ?    No! 
this  land  theory  will  not  suffice ;  it  cannot  hold 
water:    and   it   were  better  for  your  aforesaid 
neighbors  to  concede  at  once,  that  we  are  whal 
we  are,  because  of  those  free  institutions,  which 
give  the  reina  witliout  a  curb,  to  the  native  enle^ 
prise  of  the  people.     We  are  prosperous  Iwcauae 
we  are  Iree,  as  every  nation  is  prosperous  just  to 
the  extent  of  its  freedom,  which  is  so  abundantly 
evinced  by  your  own  history. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  nation's, 
like  a  man's  life,  *  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  it  possesses.'  All  the  wealth  (^ 
the  world  would  do  us  no  good,  if  it  were  unac- 
companied by  the  richer  trcasuies  of  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  religion.  It  is  a  part  of  my  tafk, 
therefore,  to  show  tlie  effects  which  democracy 
lias  had  upon  these ;  and,  I  think,  in  pursuance 
ot  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
about  as  well-educated,  moral  and  orderly  a  peo- 
ple as  you  can  find ;  or  in  other  words,  that  our 
intellectual,  social,  and  religious  progress  has  kept 
pace  with  our  physical  dev elopement." 

We  need  not  say  anything  more  abont 
Jonathan's  possession  of  these  qualities— poor 
fellow,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too  severe  on  him, 
and,  as  in  the  former  part  of  our  letter  we 
touched  on  the  subject  already,  we  will  not 
again  bring  it  forward,  esjjeeially  as  we  have 
no  room  just  at  prescnt|  and  must  defer  to  next 
month  the  proof  that,  w^hile  Brother  Jonathan 
is  boasting  of  his  superiority,  we  arc  in  reality, 
surely,  and  not  slowly,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  power,  which  will  in  time  to  come 
balance  the  influence  possessed  by  the  States 
— should  that  power  not  have  crumbled  into 
smaller  states  long  ere  that  period. 

Till  next  month,  dear  Major,  farewell 

A  DRAD  CERTAiMTT.—Mr.  Naysmith  has  baas 
promising  to  endow  England  with  a  new  **  dee- 
truetire  engine."  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  half  w 
destructive  as  the  railway  engines  BngUnd  hu 
already  got. 

Prkcious  Poxtltbt. — Hens  rear  ducklings;  but 
the  price  of  Cochin  China  fowls  is  so  cnormon^ 
that  theur  chickens  can  only  be  raised  by  geese. 

If  Axiif  yoB  THS  AjmutAUT. — You  may  tikt 
B  iUp  to  the  water,  but  yon.  cai^'l  laake  it  nim^ 
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THE  CANKER  ROSE  AND  THE  THORN. 

▲  LEGEND  OP  BELIISLET   HALL. 


*^  Bm  mv  faoM  love  he  staw  my  rose, 
And  O  t  he  leit  the  ihoiu  wi*  saeJ* 


Bmnu, 


It  was  t  lorelj  May  eve.  Nature  r^oicing  in  her 
beauty  and  fragrance,  seemed  loth  to  withdraw 
the  brightness  of  her  face  from  the  fair,  flowery 
earth.  The  dewy  air  was  loaded  with  the  per- 
fume of  roses  and  blossoms  of  every  tint,  a  happy 
murmur  came  from  the  leafy  boughs,  and  songs 
of  birds  mingled  with  the  rush  of  a  bright  stream- 
let that  cut  its  way  through  the  smooth  shaven 
turf^  soothed  the  spirit  and  eharmed  the  ear. 
On  such  an  eve  as  this,  two  lovers  paced  the 
margin  of  the  stream  with  arms  foodly  entwined. 
There  was  an  air  of  troubled  sadness  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  female— of  stem  and  manly 
daring  in  that  of  her  companion,  mingled  with  an 
expression  of  fond  and  passionate  affection  for  the 
Cur  girl  beside  hiin.  For  some  minutes  they 
walked  on  in  silence — ^that  silence  which  is  often 
more  eloquent  than  words, — it  was  first  broken 
by  the  young  girl — 

"And  now  Walter — ^my  Walter, — we  must 
part!  it  was  for  this  we  met  We  are  parting* 
perhaps,  for  ever,  and  you  will  forget  me  in  the 
change  of  scene ;  in  foreign  climes,  amid  the  bus- 
tle of  the  camp.  You  will  think  of  me  for  a  few 
weeks— ft  few  months,  and  then — forget  me.** 

"  Eleanor,  is  this  your  love  f  Is  it  kind  thus  to 
embitter  the  last  few  minutes  that  we  may  be 
together,  with  doubts  and  Jealous  fears  ?— True 
bve  is  trusting.** 

'*  Who  have  I  on  earth  bat  you  to  love  f  Who 
has  ever  loved  me  as  you  have  done — ^my  only 
fnend  in  adversity  and  sorrow.  When  the  world 
frowned  upon  me,  you  only  smiled,  soothed  and 
cheered  me.** 

**  How  can  I  forget  you  t  my  all  in  life,  my  first, 
best,  only  love  I**  He  stopped  and  gazed  tenderly, 
but  reproachfiaUy,  into  her  eyes,— >they  responded 
ndly  to  his  glanoe. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Walter,  if  I  have  pamed 
you.  I  was  thinking  of  my  dream,  and  a  yet  more 
imgolar  circumstance,  in  its  partial  fulfilment'* 

*'  I  know  you  are  fnnciful,  and  deal  much  in 
the  vain  theory  of  sympathies,  and  dreams,  and 
warnings.*-TeU  me  your  dream  ?*' 

**  It  was  simple,  Walter,  but  it  pained  me,  and 
the  thought  stUl  dwells  on  my  mind — the  convio* 
tion  that  it  will  ultimately  be  fulfilled  haunts  me. 
U I  tell  it  you  will  Uugh  at  me.** 

"Tell  it  I  will  not  laugh — I  am  In  no  merry 
viood,**  he  gravely  replied. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  walking  in  the  rose- 
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walk,  with  you,  dearedk  kt  My  iidd.    I  bad^jW 
gather  me  a  rose  to  plal^wf^n  niy  girdle.-^Yo^^V 
plucked  a  half-blown  bud  J^ii^lye  it  to  me  hastuj^ 
— ^a  thorn  pierced  my  finger  an%*Ilmde.it  bleed.*^^ 
I  took  it  from  my  bosom  again  pettishly,  and  per- 
ceived as  I  did  so,  that  the  canker-worm  had  eaten 
to  the  heart  of  the  rose.— I  was  grieved,  and 
wakened  to  muse  upon  my  dream.** 
"Silly  girU— and  what  more?** 

"Yesterday  you  were  walking  in  the  gardea 
with  me,  the  two  Evelyns  were  with  us — we  were 
in  the  rose-alley ;  you  gallantly  plucked  roses  for 
them — ^you  gave  me  none.  I  noticed  the  omis- 
sion— you  hastily  snatched  a  bud  from  the  bosk 
and  placed  it  in  my  hand,  a  thorn  lacerated  mj 
finger — see  here  is  the  wound ;  I  looked  upon  the 
bud — a  canker  was  in  its  very  core.  The  thom 
and  the  canker  dwelt  upon  my  mind.  Was  It 
not  a  singular  coincidence  ?** 

"  A  mere  coincidence,  favored  by  your  fanqr. 
You  are  too  imaginative,  Eleanor;  oheck  thin 
weakness,  lest  it  prove  your  bane.  We  have 
other  things  to  talk  of  to-night,  than  an  idle 
dream.*' 

A  cloud  darkened  the  brow  of  Walter  Tyrrel, 
as  he  said  these  words.  There  was  something 
harsh  and  unloving  in  the  tones  of  her  lover's 
voice,  that  smote  the  ear  of  Eleanor  Danvert. 
The  thom  was  already  ranJding  in  her  heart 

The  lovers  parted  that  evening,  with  many  vowi 
and  protestations  on  the  part  of  the  young  soldier^ 
to  love  on — love  ever.  Eleanor  said  less  but  (eit 
more;  hers  had  been  no  summer  love— "like 
winter's  sun  it  rose  in  tears,**  like  it,  was  des- 
tined to  set  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  in  its  course  brought  manj 
changes.  Walter  Tyrrel  had  run  a  noble  career 
in  arms,  on  many  a  well  fought  field  in  Spain  hie 
blood  had  been  shed.  The  worid  smiled  on  the 
young  warrior.  The  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Spain 
had  also  smiled  upon  him.  Honors  poured  upon 
the  poor  friendless  grandson  of  the  curate  of 
Ashfield,  he  was  now  an  officer  of  high  rank  In 
the  service, — ^but  the  love  of  his  youth,  his  &lth- 
ful  true-hearted  Eleanor  was  forgotten ;  the  can- 
ker-worm was  in  the  rose,  the  thorn  wasbceratinf 

her  heart. 
And  now  we  pass  an  interval  of  ten  long  yeaie: 

the  girl  of  seventeen  was  matured  into  the  woman 

of  seven  and  twenty, — ^many  had  sought  her  hand 

in  marriage,  but  none  had  won  her  love.    Of 

Walter  Tyrrel  she  had  long  lost  all  traoe,  she 

fondly  mourned  him  as  dead,  and  trusting,  vainljr 

believed  that  her  name  was  on  his  lips  when  he 

met  a  soldi6r*s  fate  on  the  battle  field. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Eleanor  reoeived 
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THE  CANKER  ROSE  AND  THE  THORN. 


•  kind  ADd  prearing  invitation  from  a  noble  rela- 
Uto  residing  at  Helmsley  Hall,  to  share  in  the 
ISestiTitiefl  of  her  cousin  Matilda^s  bridal.  Among 
the  groups  of  graceful,  lively,  English  giris  that 
moved  so  joyousl J  among  the  terraced  walks  and 
flowery  parterres  of  the  garden  at  Helmsley, 
there  were  not  two  more  distinguished  beauties 
than  MaUlda  Hammerton  and  her  cousin  Eleanor, 
but  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
^Musins;  Matilda  was  fiur  and  sylph-like,  her 
eyes  were  blue  and  joyful,  she  looked  so  radiant 
ly  happy  as  if  a  cloud  had  never  dimmed  the 
•imahioe  of  her  life  ;  but  in  the  large,  dark  eyes, 
claasio  outline,  and  purely  pale  complexion  of 
Eleanor  there  was  an  expression  of  something 
•Died  to  melancholy,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  be- 
iMilder  would  rest  with  more  than  common  inte- 
reit,  and  sometunes  wonder  at  its  quiet  sadness. 

Eleanor  had  heard  much  from  her  cousin  in 
praise  of  the  bridegroom  elect,  the  noble  hand- 
some, gallant  Sir  Walter  D'Eyncourt,  and  with 
feelings  of  more  than  common  curiosity  she 
awaiiod  the  arrival  of  the  object  of  her  cousin^s 

k>ve. 

The  lively  bride,  with  her  sisters  and  bride's- 

■laids,  were  assembled  on  the  lawn  and  on  the 

Ikalcony,  to  meet  and  welcome  Sir  Walter  as  the 

earriago  irove  up  to  the  hall. 

An  expreiflion  of  surprise,  and  suddenly  sup- 
pressed emotion,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter,  was 
met  by  a  glance,  something  akin  to  despair  and 
korror,  on  that  of  lUeanor  Danvers,  as.  bowing 
low  before  her  to  conceal  his  confusion,he  return- 
ed the  introductory  greeting  with  the  cousin  of 
his  betrothed. 

Pale,  statue-like,  her  arms  tightly  folded  across 
Ker  heart  as  if  to  keep  down  its  agonizing  throh- 
ting,  stood  the  unfortunate  victim  of  forgotten 
lore.  How  shall  wo  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
deserted  one  as  she  withdrew  from  the  painful 
eight  of  her  cousin's  joyful  raptures.  The  thorn 
waa  piercing  to  her  inmost  heart,  the  canker 
vrorra  was  destroying  the  silken  folds  of  the  rose. 
Alasl  ibr  human  love,  for  it  also  hides  in  its 
depths  the  seeds  of  human  woe. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  they  parted  in 
the  garden  at  Ashflold  Priory — and  how  had  they 
■Mt  t  No  longer  tho  young,  the  loving  Walter 
Tyrrel,  the  obscure  grandson  of  the  old  curate, 
bat  the  admired,''  the  courted  of  all  beholders, 
the  fortunate  heir  of  Sir  Walter  D'Eyncourt,  a 
diatant  relative,  whoee  name  he  had  taken  when 
be  inherited  his  wealth,  and  now  the  aflSanced 
bnsband  of  her  cousin — a  beauty  and  an  heiress. 
Alasl  for  man's  ambition  and  woman's  love.  In 
bar  beait  his  image  had  been  hidden,  as  an  idol 


in  a  shrine,  holy,  untouched,  locked  up  from  ev- 
ery eye  but  her*s,  the  poor,  trusting  devotee. 

Unable  to  endure  the  eye  even  of  her  attendant, 
the  unhappy  Eleanor  left  her  chamber,  and  Hin- 
dered forth  in  the  twilight ;  there,  cast  down  upon 
the  grass  beneath  the  overhangmg  shade  of 
boughs,  in  a  lonely  recess  in  the  garden,  abe 
vented  her  anguish. 

A  tall  figure  approaches  through  the  gloom,-- 
the  pulse  of  her  aching  heart  seemed  stopped,— 
that  tall  m^estic  form  that  bends  to  lift  her  from 
the  ground,  is  the  same  Walter  on  whoee  arm  tlie 
once  had  hung  so  fondly. 

**  I  did  not  thhik,  Eleanor,  that  we  should  thu 
have  met,"  he  said  in  deep  tones.  ^*  My  Eleanor 
look  up.*' 

"Call  me  not  yours,"  she  nid,  in  chiding 
aceents,  "  we  have  met  in  an  evil  hour— met  bnt 
to  part  for  ever." 

"  It  had  been  better,  indeed,  that  we  had  never 
met,  or  never  parted,"  he  said.  **  But  it  mast  be 
so, — and  I  must  sacrifice  my  once  beloved  one  to 
my  ambition.  I  cannot  now  retrace  my  steps,  or 
break  my  vow  to  Matilda, — you  see  the  impooi- 
bility  of  that.''    He  paused— 

**  Do  not  part  from  her  now,  it  would  break  her 
heart — ^mine  is  already  broken,*'  hurriedly  rttr 
ponded  his  companion.  **  But  what  matter*  it  to 
you?  Sir  Walter  D'Eynoourt.  Tou  will  have  a 
younger,  a  fairer,  and  a  richer  bride.— One  who 
loves  you,  but  not  as  I  have  loved  you — in  poverty, 
in  sorrow,  through  good  repoit  and  through  iU 
report — she  has  loved  you  in  sunshine,  I  in  storm 
— and  thus  am  I  requited." 

There  was  a  darker  shade  en  tbe  brow  of  Sir 
Walter. — ^Tes,  she,  thai  broken-hearted  woman 
who  now  bent  beneath  his  stem,  csold  glance,  u  a 
snow-drop  beaten  down  by  tho  hail-storm  of  win- 
ter, had  been  long  years  ago  his  only  firiend  and 
comforter,  had  dung  to  him  in  adverse  fortune, 
cheered  and  sustained  him  by  her  smiles,  had  been 
his  guiding  star  in  the  stormy  path  of  life,~and 
how  was  she  requited.  How  was  her  dream  of 
fiuthful  love  dispelled  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  bis 
bride,  and  even  dared  to  bid  her  command  her 
feelings,  for  his  sake,  and  take  her  part  in  the 
approaching  ceremony  as  her  cousin's  bridesmaid. 

With  dull  apathy  she  listened  to  his  request,— 
the  words  rang  in  her  ears,  but  she  seemed  unable 
fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  worda 
With  fixed,  expanded  eyes  she  gaxed  upon  him. 
Alarmed  at  her  strange,  ghastly  look,  and  pas- 
sionless manner.  Sir  Walter  took  her  icy  band  in 
his.  '*  Eleanor,"  he  said  <*  we  have  a  part  to  play 
m  this  sad  drama  of  life— -you  must  forget  ihstiri 
have  ever  loved,  that  we  even  met** 
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8he  answered  only  bj  one  deep,  heavj  Bigh, — 
tbe  Boand  smote  oq  the  ear  of  Sir  Walter,  the 
miiacles  of  hia  fiice  mo^ed  oonvulaively.  He 
pressed  her  icy  hands  in  his,  but  she  proudly  with- 
drew them,  and  waved  htm  from  her.  Awed  by 
the  dignity  of  her  despair  he  dared  not  again  look 
npon  that  marble  tearleaa  ftce,  those  eyes  from 
which  no  teardrop  fell. 

The  man  of  the  world  smothered  the  remorse- 
fal  feeling  that  had  been  awakened  in  his  heart. 
She  is  yet  young, — ^yet  lovely,  she  will  call  up  her 
wooian  B  pride  to  smother  this  dream  of  early  love 
—the  romantic  creation  of  her  fiemcy.  Thus 
argaed  the  sophist  as  he  retraced  his  steps,  and 
ODce  more  sought  the  side  of  his  betrothed. 

Of  Eleanor  he  nw  no  more  that  night  The 
bridal  mom  dawned  gloriously, — ^never  had  the 
TillageTS  of  Helmsley  seen  so  gay  a  pageant, 
every  face  was  decked  with  smiles,  and  flowers 
were  strewed,  and  bells  rang  joyously.  Two  and 
two  came  the  bride Vmaida,  and  groom^s-men.  Tbe 
bride,  radiant  in  beauty  and  happiness  chastened 
by  tender  emotions,  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
One  alone  was  marked  by  her  striking  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  happy  group  that  surrounded  the 
tltar. 

This  one  was  Eleanor  Danvors — a  deadly  pallor 
Was  on  her  brow,  her  lips  were  white  and  closely 
compressed ;  her  raven  hair  fell  in  heavy  masses 
00  her  ashy  cheek,  damp  and  uncurled,  from 
beneath  the  white  veil  and  chaplet  of  white  roses 
vhich  slie  wore. — A  strange  unearthly  glare  was 
in  her  dark  eyes,  and  once  she  reeled  with  dizzy 
movement  as  if  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  It  is  nothing,**  she  said,  and  faintly  smiled  as 
her  companions  whispered  their  fears  that  she  was 
ill.  "  I  shall  be  better  soon,**  she  said,  "  the  pang 
is  past** 

That  night  who  so  gay  as  she  among  the  dan- 
cers. Sir  Walter  D*£yncourt  watched  her  with 
stolen  anxious  glances — was  her  gaiety  feigned, 
or  had  her  pride  come  to  her  aid  to  heal  her 
Borrows. 

Once,  when  they  met  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
he  pressed  her  hand,  but  she  recoiled  from  his 
touch  as  from  an  addsr,  or  some  deadly  thing,  and 
his  eye  sank  beneath  the  look  that  met  his — it 
spoke  volumes  of  concentrated  anguish,  of  stern 
reaolve  and  bitter  withering  scorn. — How  had  a 
few  short  hours  turned  the  deep  fount  of  tender- 
ness to  gall  within  her  breast 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  the  bride  had  left 
tbe  ball-room,  the  revellers  one  by  ono  were 
retiring  from  the  banquetting  liall. — Suddenly  a 
ery  was  heard,  so  wild  and  peircing  that  it  rose 
•hove  an  other  sounds ;  it  fUl  upon  the  ears  of  the 


astonished  guests  with  terrible  distinctneBs—then 
there  were  hurrying  feet  and  a  wild  tumult  in  the 
gallery  above  tbe  council  hall, — ^for  an  instant  the 
ghastly  form  of  Eleanor  Danvors  was  seen  poised 
on  the  stone  balustrade,  her  long  black  tresses, 
divested  of  the  chaplet  and  veil,  hung  all  dishevel- 
led round  her  fair  neck  and  shoulders,  her  gar- 
ments were  disordered,  and  her  pale  face  ahd 
wildly  glancing  eyes  bespoke  the  fearful  state  of 
mental  agony  to  which  that  fierce  conflict  of  grief 
had  reduced  her. — That  thrilling  cry  was  echoed 
back  by  the  horror-9tricken  spectators  as  she  oitot 
herself  down  upon  the  pavement  below. 

And  still  the  superstitious  peasantry  declare, 
though  neariy  a  century  has  passed  over,  that  the 
cry  of  the  broken-hearted  may  be  heard  at  tiftld- 
night,  and  her  form,  clothed  in  white  garments,  may 
be  seen  hovering  like  a  bird  with  outstretched 
wings  in  the  gallery  above  the  council  halL  Sr 
Walter  D*Eyncourt  left  the'eountry  with  his  bride, 
and  though  he  lived  to  be  an  aged  man  was  nerer 
seen  to  smile.  The  canker  and  the  thorn  was 
transferred  to  his  own  heart 
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I  saw  an  infant — health,  and  joy,  and  light 
Bloomed  on  its  cheek  and  sparkled  in  Its  eye, 
And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted  by, 
To  see  its  mom,  of  being  dawn  so  bright 
Again  I  saw  it  when  the  withering  blight 
Of  pale  disease  had  fallen,  moaning  lie 
On  that  sad  mother*s  breast :  stern  death  was  nigh, 
And  life's  young  wings  were  fluttering  for  their 

flight 
Last  I  beheld  it  stretched  upon  the  bier, 
Like  a  fair  flower  untimely  snatched  away, 
Calm  and  unconscious  of  its  mother*s  tear. 
Which  on  its  marble  cheek  unheeded  lay, 
Bat  on  its  lips  the  unearthly  smile  expressed, 
Oh  I  happy  child  I  untried  and  early  blest 

AoNis  Stricklakd. 
Rydon  Hall. 

A  SHORT  Theatrical  OATBcmsif. — Q.    What 
order  do  the  Press  Orders  belong  to  ? 
A.  The  order  of  the  Fleece. 

A  Youthful  Party. — Six  admirals  dined  tb- 
i^ether  one  day  last  week  at  Portsmouth,  and 
their  united  ages  amounted  to  556  years.  Tho 
youngest  of  the  party,  who  was  not  more  than 
78,  is  anxiously  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be  called 
into  active  service.  It  is  strongly  feared  by  his 
friends,  however,  that  his  ago  will  stand  materi- 
ally in  his  way,  as  he  is  considered  far  too  young 
at  present  to  be  appointed  to  any  responsible 
post.  The  other  admirals  join  their  ships  (gout 
penoitting)  in  a  few  days. 
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THE  TURNIXG-POINT  IN  MY  LIFE. 

▲   RKTR08PKCT. 

To>DAT  lam  eight*and-twenty.  A  birthday  always 
disposes  me  to  retrospection:  sod  though  still 
yery  far  from  even  the  half-way  point  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life,  I  feci  disposed  to  take  a  backward  view 
ol  the  path  already  trodden. 

It  was  precisely  ten  years  ago— on  my  eigh- 
teenth birthday — that  the  conviction  thrust  iteslf 
upon  my  mind  that  I  had  lost  my  heart-freedom 
— that  I  was  in  love.  I  struggled  against  the  be- 
lief in  vain ;  it  was  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  re- 
oeived  it  at  length  with  an  intense  bitterness  of 
^irit,  as  I  would  have  received  some  inevitable 
but  galling  humiliation.  I  had  no  hope  of  a  re- 
turn ;  and  worse  than  aU,  I  had  a  stinging  consci- 
ousness that  I  deserved  none. 

Undeserving,  I,  an  heiress  with  wit  and  beauty! 
undeserving  oi  one  who  doubled  my  age,  who  pos- 
sessed not  a  tenth  of  my  wealth,  who  had  won  his 
bardly-gained  position  by  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions !  I,  whom  so  many  strove  to  win, — the  cen- 
tre of  a  little  court,  the  Corinnein  my  own  sphere, 
the  mark  for  envy  and  for  admiration,  not  worthy 
of  the  quiet,  taciturn,  undesirable,  Mr.  Oliphant ! 
There  seemed  a  mockery  in  it.  How  gladly  would 
I  have  persuaded  myself  that  there  was !  I  went 
up  to  my  glass.  I  was  beautiful ;  that  was  abso- 
lute truth,  no  lying  flattery  to  please  the  ear  of  an 
heiress.  But  what  availed  my  beauty  with  one 
whose  eye  had  penetrated  within,  and  who,  seeing 
■elf  the  deity,  and  vanity  the  master-passion, 
shrank  from  my  **  mere  beauty  "  as  from  the  whit- 
ed  sepulchres  which  cover  dust  and  corruption  ? 

I  turned  away  from  the  glass  and  thought  over 
roy  gifts  and  accomplishments.  But  what  was  it 
to  me  that  artists  glanced  at  my  sketches  admir^ 
ingly,  and  that  German  professors  drew  their 
chairs  to  my  piano  with  prospective  delight  radi- 
ant in  every  line  of  their  critical  features  ?  What 
was  it  to  me  that  ears  and  eyes  disciplined  by  the 
'  masters  of  the  stage  followed  my  impassioned  reci- 
'  tations  with  enthunastio  approval?  Nothing! 
Absolutely  nothing !  And  if  I  had  bad  admira- 
tion still  more  universal,  and  homage  still  more  ex- 
citing, it  would  still  have  been  valueless  so  long  as 
one  d[rew  back  and  refused  to  worship  with  the 
ttSL 

Hy  father  was  a  rich  city  merehaat,  and  I  his 
only  child.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  mother 
in  my  third  year,  and  up  to  nine  years  of  sge  pss- 
8ed  my  life  in  the  nursery,  under  the  eye  of  a 
fond,  but  fatally  ii\jndicious  aunt.  With  ill-judged 
kindness  she  had  made  it  the  principle  of  bercon- 
duct  ^*  that  poor  Ada^s  child  should  be  thwarted 
in  nothing."  I  reaped  the  inevitable  fruits.  Nat- 
urally selfish  and  vehement — tendencies  which 
might,  under  proper  discipline,  have  been  eradi- 
oatfed  or  regulated,  grew  rank  and  strong,  and 
•truck  their  roots  into  the  very  core  of  my  heart, 
—  I  grew  in  time  beyond  my  aunt*s  control,  and 
was  sent  to  school.  If  y  training  was  not  much 
better  here.  I  was  an  heiress,  and  had  abilities 
above  the  common ;  and  with  this  in  my  fiivour, 
my  teachers  were  not  rigorous.  A  boardhig-school, 
too,  is  more  frequently  the  soil  where  evil  is 
planted  than  where  the  roots  of  it  are  torn  up.  In- 
tellectual culture  helped  me,  however.  My  trained 
perceptions  discovered  that  there  is  beauty  iu 


goodness,  and  dignity  in  self-denial.  From  rnri- 
ous  sources  I  gathered  fine  theories  of  nsonil  ex- 
cellence ;  and  at  times  my  own  heart  swelled  «ith 
impassioned  bat  transient  aspintioiis  alker  their 
realization. 

Before  I  left  school  I  was  conscious  of  a  told  in 
my  existence;  the  primary  inant  of  hnDianitrviis 
already  crying  within  me;  I  was  oo  the  search  for 
happiness.  My  natare  was  an  ardent  one ;  1  look« 
ed  forward  to  getting'  what  I  wanted  »hen  I  left 
school  and  was  mistress  of  mTscll. 

At  seventeen  I  made  my  trinl.  I  was  tbeheid 
of  my  father's  house,  and  free  to  do  whatever  I 
pleased.  I  started  with  many  advantages.  I  had 
wealth,  beauty,  and  youth.  To  aid  my  attsnl 
capabilities  I  had  received  every  possible  advan- 
tage; and,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  roy 
own  country,  I  had  spent  the  last  twelve  nienthg 
at  a  high  class-sehool  at  Paris,  to  get  the  codtcd- 
tional  touch  of  perfection  to  my  education.  I 
brought  back  with  me  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
French,  esse,  style,  and  anhesitating  confidence 
in  my  own  powers. 

My  father's  circle  of  friends  was  large,  and  I  io- 
crea^eii  it.  Willing  to  exert  all  my  fascination,  I 
dazzled  society.  I  wanted  something  ahpoiute  and 
tangible,  and  I  tried  admiration.  1  bad  niy  fill  of 
it.  I  was  wondered  at,  envied,  censured,  imitat- 
ed. I  was  everywhere  sought  after,  everywhere 
talked  of.  Every  night  was  a  triumph,  a  fresh 
draught  of  the  intoxication  of  adulation  and 
homage 

For  a  time  I  thou^t  my  point  was  gained,  aed 
fancied  myself  happy ;  but  after  a  while  i  was  sur- 
feited with  praise,  and  looked  about  for  some  novel 
stimulant.  I  found  it.  There  was  one  who  did 
not  praise  me,  who  refused  to  sdmire.  Inflated 
by  ready  conquests  snd  universal  regard,  I  rc^en^ 
ed  this  fsct  almost  as  a  wrong.  Mr.  Oliphant  d^ 
frauded  me  of  my  right  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
win  or  force  that  which  he  would  not  give. 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  a  barrister  by  profe»:ion ;  a> 
old  friend  of  my  father;  and  was  very  fond  of  re- 
lating the  history  of  his  early  straggles  with  for- 
tune. However,  be  had  won  the  day ;  he  bad 
gained  an  honourable  position  at  six-and-thirtj, 
and  had  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  reputation. 
But  in  society  he  did  not  deign  to  shine ;  it  seem- 
ed his  business  rather  to  observe  others  than  to 
show  himself.  As  he  observed  all  his  fellow-be- 
ings, so  he  observed  me ;  but  with  a  silent  gravitj 
which  seemed  to  express  disapprobation.  This 
piqued  my  pride.  I  knew  him  to  be  inteHectnal 
— far  above  many  of  my  brilliant  associates;  and 
his  good  opinion  was  worth  having. 

**If  he  had  given  me  that,**  I  said  to  mpelf  in 
the  insolent  triumph  of  my  charms,  "  I  would 
have  been  content ;  now  I  will  have  his  heart.** 

I  tried  for  it.  I  passed  every  accomplisbnest 
in  array  before  him.  I  plaje<l  for  his  ear ;  I  »ne 
to  his  taste;  I  deferred  to  his  judgments.  In 
vain  I  Personal  vanity  was  not  his  strcrphold; 
and  the  siege  was  useless.  The  dlfficalty  of  the 
pursuit  stimulated  ne,  and  I  went  further  still. 

One  evening,  afler  I  had  been  urged  to  a  reci- 
tation of  the  Marmllawe^  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  actress  Rachel,  I  sat  down  on  the  Fane 
sofa  where  Mr.  Oliphant  was  sitting.  It  was  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  room ;  aiid  I  really  wished 
to  escape  from  the  plaudits  I  bad  raised.   I  vu 
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m  a  state  of  high  excitement ;  my  checks  flushed, 
ejed  glowing  still  with  the  fury  I  had  feigned,  and 
erery  pul»o  throbhing.  Mr.  Ollphant  turned  away 
his  eyes  from  my  face  with  an  expression  ol  pain. 
I  felt  huQiiliatcd. 

"  Mr.  Oliphant,"  I  said,  "  would  you  give  roe 
anythiDg  for  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  you 
would  take  away  ?" 

"  Yes,"  hs  returned ;  "  if  I  could,  I  would  give 
you  your  own  self-respect,  which  you  have  not 
ooir,  and  the  heart  to  live  as  a  rational,  accounta- 
ble creature  should.** 

"  Oh  I  I  know,"  I  exclaimed,  **  that  you  des- 
pise me ;  that  all  must  w  ho  are  like  you  ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  longing  to  be  different  ?  No  one 
lends  me  a  helping  hand.** 

At  the  moment  I  felt  this.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  how  unwomanly  and  ignoble  my  frivolous,  self- 
seeking  life  of  display  was ;  and  a  genuine  aspira- 
tion stirred  within  me  to  get  a  ^tep  nearer  bis 
level. 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly.  I  saw  he  mistrusted 
me ;  but  this  time  my  face  bore  his  scrutiny.  He 
seemed  to  reflect.  Presently  he  said — *^  If,  Ada, 
my  friendship  could  serve  you,  I  would  willingly 
help  you  to  step  out^f  your  present  sphere  into 
one  a  little  wider — a  little  higher.** 

These  words  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  might 
have  momentary  impulses  after  something  better ; 
but  I  had  no  settled  purpose  to  give  up  my  present 
mode  of  life.  What  was  to  take  place  ?  At  this 
same  time  the  idea  flashed  upon  me,  that  now,  at 
last,  I  might  gain  my  point  If  anything  would 
win  the  heart  of  Oliphant,  with  his  impossible  prin- 
ciples, and  lofly  sense  of  duty,  it  would  be  for  me 
to  feign  the  disciple ;  to  submit  to  bis  directions ; 
to  yield  to  hia  views;  to  learn  his  creed,  and  essay 
to  practise  it :  there  surely  would  be  a  charm  in 
this  rekitionahip  to  which  even  he  would  yield. 

I  phiyed  my  part  well.  I  surrendered  some  of 
my  favourite  pleasures  and  most  triumphant  exhi- 
bitions, convinced  by  the  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ments. When  interested  he  could  be  eloquent ; 
and  when  he  urged  upon  me  noble  considerations 
which  were  the  base  of  hui  own  practice,  aitd  ad- 
vocated principles  which  I  felt  were  alone  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  humanity,  it  was  not  altogether 
hypocritical  art  which  tinged  my  cheek  and  inspir- 
ed my  words.  In  truth,  when  directly  under  his 
influence,  I  was  what  I  feigned  to  be ;  when  he 
presented  truth,  I  was  a  truth-seeker;  when  he 
described  the  ragged,  but  sublime  path  of  duty,  I 
fixed  upon  it  an  eye  of  desire. 

Owing  to  tills  impressibility,  I  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving myself  as  to  the  real  worthlessness  of  my 
fundamental  object.  I  hid  myself  from  the  self- 
oontempt  which  his  teachings  were  calculated  to 
quicken. 

Thus  some  time  passed,  and  our  seeming  friend- 
ship appeared  to  thrive.  The  world  explained  my 
conduct  as  &  new  form  of  my  allowed  capricious- 
ness ;  and  some  of  my  most  intimate  associates, 
whose  support  was  necessary  to  my  object,  I  let 
into  my  secret. 

But  I  went  too  far ;  I  was  snared  in  my  own 
net.  Mr.  Oliphant  might  feel  a  benignant  friend- 
ship for  the  passionate,  mistaken  girl,  who  had 
plunged  so  recklessly  into  the  vortex  of  life ;  but 
abe  herself,  whose  aim  had  been  to  subjugate  a 


noble  heart,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  coquetry, 
was  conquered.     I  loved  him. 

I  remember  vividly  the  hour  when  I  made  this 
discovery.  It  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  my 
eighteenth  birthday.  My  father  being  indiitposed, 
instead  of  the  usual  party  in  honour  of  the  day,  I 
had  consented  to  be  alone  with  him.  He  had  in- 
vited Mr.  Oliphant  to  come  in  and  cheer  our  rare 
solitude,  if  disengaged.  He  came.  I  never  re- 
membered to  have  spent  a  more  delightful  even- 
ing. I  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  light  self-sae rifice, 
and  Mr.  01iphant*s  presence  supplied  sufficient 
stimulus  to  make  me  exert  my  powers  of  pleasing. 
1  thought,  too,  he  felt  the  social  animation  of  the 
scene ;  his  fine  face  was  unusually  lighted  up ;  his 
conversation,  more  lively  than  ordinary,  had  a 
double  charm.  In  all  this  I  read  my  fancied  power. 
Had  I  known  my  own  heaK  better,  I  might  have 
been  sure  that  even  gratified  vanity  would  not 
have  produced  so  exquisite  a  thrill.  Presently  our 
conversation  took  a  most  familiar  turn.  My  father, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  began  to  joke  his  guest 
about  his  bachelorhood.  For  some  time  Mr.  Oli- 
phant parried  the  raillery  in  the  same  strain ;  but 
presently  he  said  more  gravely : — 

*'I  have  made  no  vow  against  matrimonj. 
When  I  meet  with  a  woman  who  has  the  same 
purpose  in  life  as  myself,  able  and  willing  to  lend 
me  both  sympathy  and  co-operation,  then,  should 
I  be  so  happy  as  to  win  her,  I  will  take  your 
advice  and  marry  at  once  ;  but  not  till  Ihen.  I 
want  a  companion  and  friend :  nothing  short  will 
content  me.** 

The  words  fell  upon  my  heart  like  lead.  Obey- 
ing a  sudden  impulse  I  said,  with  extreme  bitter- 
ness,— "You  will  never  find  what  you  want,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  to  the  end  of  your  life!'* 

"  Why  not  ?**  he  asked,  looking  quietly  at  me. 

"  Tou  require  the  impossible :  no  woman  will 
ever  reach  your  standard.** 

"I  still  hope,**  he  returned,  with  a  slightlj 
heightened  color,  "  though  you  doubtlesj  think  it 
is  high  time  I  abandoned  hope.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  doubt  that  simplicity  and  sincerity  are  rare 
qualities  in  your  sex.** 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  glad  when  the  evett- 
ing  closed,  and  I  was  alone  in  my  room.  I  dis- 
missed my  maid  ;  locked  the  door ;  and  gave  waj 
to  a  passion  of  tears.  "  Fool !  fool  I  **  I  cried 
vehemently,  "  to  think  he  would  love  me !  **  Oh, 
it  was  in  vain,  I  could  not  deceive  myself.  I  had 
yielded  where  I  meant  to  force  a  surrender.  Pain- 
ful, bitter,  as  the  truth  was,  I  could  not  deny  it. 
I  loved  him.  As  if  in  mockery,  of  my  humiliation, 
and  to  increase  my  angui«h,  all  that  I  knew  of  his 
nobility  of  character,  of  his  sterling  worth,  of  his 
firm  integrity,  intact  amidst  the  trials  of  his  pro- 
fcssion,  and  of  his  tender  forbearance  with  my 
many  faults  since  childhood,  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
My  imagination  busied  itself  with  the  idea  of  what, 
had  he  loved  me,  I  might  have  become.  I  stood 
amazed  that  I  had  ever  cared  to  gather  the  suf- 
frage of  his  inferiors ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
life  had  suddenly  lost  its  savour.  "  I  see  his 
opinion  of  me.  He  has  lent,  as  he  imagined,  a 
helping  hand, — a  word  of  advice, — to  one  who 
needed  it;  he  would  have  done  as  much  for  any 
daughter  of  Eve.  His  seeming  interest  was 
nothing  but  principle  and  compassion ;  his  *  com- 
panion '  most  stand  on  an  infinitely  higher  level; 
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I  should  scarcely  be  worthy  of  his  friendship — 'and 
for  tliis  I  have  giveo  him  my  love  I  ^* 

**0h!  I  am  rightly  punished  1*'  was  the  next 
bitter  reflection.  **  It  is  Heaven's  judgment  that 
I  feel  what  I  would  have  inflicted.'' 

I  passed  a  miserable,  sleepless  night,  trying  in 
yain  to  calm  my  excitement  I  could  not  reason 
myself  out  of  my  love,  it  was  so <  reasonable;  all 
that  I  could  do  was  to  trample  it  down  under  the 
feet  of  my  pride — at  least  it  was  left  to  me  to  hide 
from  him  that  I  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to 
be  his  friend  and  companion.  I  dreaded  lest  he 
should  have  misinterpreted  my  late  conduct ;  and 
yet  I  dreaded  lest  he  should  have  read  it  arif^ht. 
To  be  despised  by  him  as  a  heartless  coquette,  or  to 
be  supposed  a  love-sick  girl,  soliciting  the  heart 
which  had  conquered  hers, — both  ideas  were  ter- 
rible. '*0h!  he  cannot  know  it  yet;  he  never, 
never  shall ;  *'  and  the  burning  glow  on  my  cheek 
seemed  to  dry  up  my  tears. 

There  was  a  stern  neceBsity  laid  upon  me  now. 
I  would  willingly  have  avoided  Mr.  Oliphant,  but 
after  our  late  intercourse  I  feared  to  do  so.  Still, 
occasionally,  I  was  forced  to  seek  his  society, — to 
bear  him  converse ;  while  every  word  or  senti- 
ment made  its  deepening  impression.  One  day 
my  father  proposed  taking  me  to  hear  a  trial  where 
the  cause  of  the  defendant  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  his  friend.  I  could  not  forego  the  temptation. 
I  went.  I  heard  right  upheld  against  might,  and 
with  so  resolute  a  tone,  so  convincing  an  elo- 
quence, that  that  day  it  triumphed.  Had  I  never 
admired,  never  loved  Mr.  Oliphant  before,  that 
day  would  have  forced  my  heart  While  bis 
intellect  commanded  my  admiration,  his  high 
moral! fy  and  generosity  of  feeling  drew  towards 
him  all  the  wavering  good,  all  the  fitfbl  aspirations 
of  my  better  nature. 

"  Had  he  loved  me,"  thought  I,  "  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  made  me  worthy  of  him  ;  he  might 
have  made  transient  emotions  permanent,  and 
strengthened  moods  into  principles.  But  there  is 
a  wide  c-.liasm  between  us,  and  he  does  not  care 
to  lessen  it" 

From  the  stinging  misery  of  my  disappointment, 
I  turned  again  to  my  former  pleasures,  and 
plunged  into  everything  that  promised  excite- 
ment, with  a  recklessness  that  the  world  mistook 
for  gaiety.  Love  failing  me,  I  threw  myself  back 
again  upon  admiration,  and  threw  off,  in  the  un- 
checked exercise  of  every  power  that  I  possessed, 
— the  few  restraints  which  had  formerly  held  me. 
**  If  he  whose  love  I  valued  deemed  me  unworthy, 
better  reduce  me  to  the  level  of  those  who  admired 
me." 

Once  or  twice,  Mr.  Oliphant  ventured  to  expos- 
tulate with  me,  but  I  could  not  bear  it,  and 
repulsed  him  haughtily.  To  know  that,  when  he 
was  present,  his  grave  eyes  followed  every  move- 
ment, wiih  an  anxious,  pained  expression,  goaded 
me,  by  the  law  of  contrariety,  to  fresh  excesses. 
Even  my  indulgent  father  began  to  complain  of 
my  extravagance.  My  sarcasm  cost  me  the  favor 
of  my  friends,  my  lovers  dropped  their  suit  with 
a  mistress  so  contemptuous.  Added  to  that,  I 
felt  I  was  sinking  lower,  becoming  more  worldly, 
heartless  and  selfish.  I  passed  bitter  nights  of 
self-condemnation,  and  yet,  when  the  morning 
came,  I  rose  to  spend  just  such  another  day  as  the 
last 


One  night  I  returned  very  late  from  the  hoose 
of  one  of  my  fashionable  acquaintances,  and  on 
entering  the  drawing-room,  was  surprised  to  s«e 
Mr.  Oliphant  sitting  by  the  dying  embers  of  the 
fire.  I  knew  he  had  been  going  to  spend  the 
evening  with  my  father,  but  had  not  expected  to 
find  him  there  alone  at  that  hour.  He  rose  8ome« 
what  abruptly  at  my  entrance. 

**  You  wonder  to  see  me  still  here.  Miss  Elliott," 
he  said  with  a  passing  smile,  **  but  I  have  waited 
expressly  to  have  the  opportunity  of  »pcaking  a 
few  words  with  you." 

He  seemed  embarrassed.  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
A  wild  idea — a  momentary  hope  rose  in  my  mind.  1 
sat  down  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  compcfure. 

"To-morrow,**  be  pursued,  "I  leave  London 
for  several  months  on  important  basiness.  I  do 
not  wish  to  alarm  you,  Miss  Elliott;  butl  am  very 
much  afraid  I  may  not  see  my  old  friend  again. 
Your  father*!  health  is  rapidly  declining ;  do  I 
assume  too  much  with  one  whom  I  have  known 
from  a  child,  if  I  venture  to  remind  you  how  much 
he  stands  in  need  of  your  attention  ?" 

I  was  silent  The  reaction  of  bis  words  vu 
exquisitely  painful  both  to  my  heart  and  pride, 
while  every  item  of  his  explanation  had  a  separate 
sting.  He  going!  My  father  dying!  He  forced 
to  call  me  back  to  duty  I 

"Ada,**  he  said,  "  are  you  already  displeased  T 

"  Already  I"  I  repeated  bitterly  ;  "  then  yon 
have  something  further  to  suggest  ?** 

**  What  has  changed  you,  Ada,**  he  demanded, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  my  fiice,  ill-fitted  to  sustain  the 
searching  scrutiny  ;  what  has  become  of  the  sweet 
teachableness,  the  better  feelings  of  so  fevDiontbg 
back?  How  have  I  offended  joa?  How  lost 
your  esteem  ?** 

His  earnestness  almost  overcame  me.  I  felt  if 
I  did  not  make  an  effort  I  should  betray  all. 

"I  have  the  reputation  of  caprice,**  I  Miid,with 
a  forced  laugh.  "  I  cannot  explain  it  in  any  other 
way.  To  be  serious  occurred  amongst  olhtr 
moods,  and  has  passed  away  in  its  turn.'* 

**  I  was  deceived  then  ;  I  believed  you  in  ca^ 
nest ;  I  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  belief.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  then  you  showed  your  true  self, 
— yonr  present  conduct  strikes  me  as  unnatural, 
as  assumed.  Throw  off  the  disguise,  Ada!  Let 
me,  before  I  go,  see  you  like  yourself." 

He  approached  me  as  he  spoke  and  took  my 
hand.  I  withdrew  it  ha?tily ;  I  feared  lest  he 
should  perceive  how  I  trembled.  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly away  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  interview  was  getting  too  painful  for 
me. 

"Have  you  anything  farther  to  say  l"  I  inquir- 
ed at  length. 

"  I  wish  I  dared  speak,  Ada  !*'  he  returned  with 
energy. 

**Noone,  sir,  controls  your  freedom."  said  I, 
gazing  at  his  evident  signs  of  emotion  with  aston- 
ishment, for  I  knew  not  how  to  render  them.  I 
would  not  a  second  time  believe  because  1  desired. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  speak.  You  shall  lipten  to 
a  dream,  Ada ;  it  had  better  out  than  bum  in- 
wardly. I  have  watched  you  with  Interest  from  a 
child.*  It  was  not  your  beauty  nor  your  talcnti 
which  attracted  me  so  much  as  the  existence  of 
certain  elements  in  your  character  which,  I  alwayi 
believed,  would  in  the  end  get  the  mastery  of  the 
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inferior,  and  help  you  to  become  what  God  meant 
jou  to  be— a  noble  work.  Occasionally,  as  a  child, 
you  would  curb  your  high  spirit,  and  bear  a  word 
of  reproof  from  me.     The  hunuui  heart  is  very 
weak,  Ada;  perhaps  it  was  this  early  amenability 
(0  my  influence  that  first  planted  the  seeds  which 
have  struck  so  deep.     At  least,  I  have  lored  you, 
Ada.    In  the  height  of  your  frivolity  and  gaiety, 
I  fancied  I  saw  beneath  all  the  empty  glitter  and 
display,  a  heart  capable  of  higher  things, — a  na- 
ture superior  to  the  life  you  stooped  to.     It  was 
Decesaary,— necessary  to  excuse  to  my  own  judg- 
ment  the  passion  that  was  growing  so  strong. — 
Three  months  back,  when  you  suffered  me  to  re- 
sume the  office  of  your  earliest  years — when  you 
shoHred  me  yourself  under  an  aspect  even  lovelier 
than  I  dared  to  hope  But,  Ada,  I  cannot 

describe  the  happiness, — the  pure  joy  I  felt.  Not 
that  I  had  any  hope,  except  to  see  you  worthy  of 
yourself,  and  of  one  nearer  your  own  level  than  I. 
Sometimes,  I  confess,    deceived  by  your  frank 

kindness.  I yet  no  matter?   you  know  all 

now,  Ada.  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  your  inex- 
plicable change  has  cost  me,  but  nothing  shall  per- 
Boade  mo  you  were  not  then  sincere.  Now  will 
you  bear  a  word  of  advice  fh>m  me  !** 

I  made  no  answer.  His  words  had  bound  me 
in  a  delicious  spell,  and  I  feared  to  break  it.  He 
repeated  his  last  inquiry  more  gravely  than  before. 
This  aroused  roe, — aroused  me  to  a  painful  con- 
sciousness. What  signifies  the  past  ?  He  did  not 
say  he  loved  me  now.  He  urged  no  plea:  asked 
no  questions  of  my  heart.  I  could  not  give  what 
he  had  nevor  begged  to  receive!  No  I  no  1  Dig- 
nity, pride,^verything  forbade  that  Beside!>, 
he  might  be  weak  enough  to  love  one  he  would 
be  too  wise  to  make  his  wife.  Had  I  been  fool 
enough  to  believe  myself  happy? 

I  was,  however,  forced  to  speak,  for  he  trans- 
lated my  silence  into  displeasure.  I  gave  him 
leare  to  say  all  he  wished,  and  listened  with  every 
nerve  at  its  tension.  I  felt,  though  he  did  not  say 
it,  that  he  never  meant  to  see  me  again ;  his  no- 
ble, earnest  counsels, — his  almoet  passionate  ex- 
postulations, were  those  of  one  who  would  have 
no  after-concern  in  the  life  he  wished  to  direct. — 
At  last  all  was  said,  and  he  had  extracted  from 
my  lips  a  mechanical  promise.  He  paused,  as  if 
to  gather  up  his  courage. 

"Farewell!  God  bless  you,  Adaf  he  said, 
with  restrained  vehemence ;  and  resisting  the  im- 
pulse to  kiss  the  hand  he  held,  he  let  it  drop,  and 
tnmed  to  the  door. 

Then  he  was  going  for  ever  t  Pride  fbll  before 
IMssion,  reserve  before  agony.  I  stretched  out 
my  arms  asif  to  arrest  his  departure.  "  Oliphant,'* 
I  cried,  '*  I  cannot  let  you  go  I" 

The  next  moment  I  would  have  recalled  my 
words ;  well  for  me  that  I  could  not  recall  them. 
Tliat  I  had  not  sacrificed  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  my  life  to  a  conventional  scruple.  He  turned 
hack ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  intonation  of 
my  voice. 

One  glance  Into  my  troubled,  crimsoning  face, 
tnd  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms.  With  his  passi- 
onate kiss  upon  my  lips,  his  fervent  words  in  my 
^  I  did  not  defraud  him  of  the  confetsion  he 
prayed  for,  and  there  was  no  shame  now  in  tha 
•dmiasion — "  I  love  you." 
Ten  yean  have  paised  dnoe  then,  and  I  Iwre 


become  accustomed  to  the  happiness  of  being  Oli- 
phant*s  wife.  Accustomed  1  yes :  but  it  is  to  an 
even  deeper  and  fuller  flavour.  With  him  mj 
moral  education  began :  happy  for  me,  his  kindlj 
penetration  detected  something  worthy  of  his  care! 
I  have  not,  however,  under  his  guidance  lost  my 
distinctive  character.  I  am  still  ambitious, — stiU 
aspiring ;  but  my  ambition  has  centred  in  becom- 
ing more  worthy  to  be  his  friend  and  companion, 
and  the  teacher  of  his  children ;  I  aspire  chiefly  to 
keep  true  time  with  him  in  his  untiring  progres- 
sion towards  Ood  and  Heaven.  Mine  is  the  re- 
trospect of  gratitude,— the  anticipation  of  love  and 
happiness. — Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 
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IT  WAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SAND. 

It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

"Love  cannot  know  decay  ;" — 
The  waves  rose  oVr  the  strand, 

And  love  had  passed  away. 
It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

"  How  firmly  friends  are  tied  ;"— 
Tet,  traced  by  Friendship's  hand, 

How  soon  the  impress  died  I 

Written  on  the  sand. 

It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

"  The  worid  is  full  of  truth," 
By  a  happy  sportive  band, — 

Go  search  the  spot,  oh  youth  I 
They  are  written  on  the  sand, — 

Our  hopes,  our  joys,  our  fears, — 
As  the  shores  of  life  expand. 

The  waves  are  but  our  tears 

Falling  on  the  sand. 


ENGLAifD*s  Best  Defences. — If  the  whole 
length  of  the  coast  were  defended  by  a  good  line 
of  railway,  with  trains  running  at  all  hours,  and 
gan-iaoncd  with  an  efficient  corps  of  signalmen 
and  guardsmen,  picked  fh)m  our  worst  managed 
railway  companies,  we  are  confident  that  Louis 
Napoleon  would  at  once  abandon  all  arabitioua 
ideas  of  invading  EngUnd,  for  to  land  an  army 
on  the  coast  in  the  teeth  of  such  strong  defences 
would  be  only  to  expose  it  :o  certain  death.  Once 
set  the  trains  running,  and  not  a  Frenchman 
would  be  found  to  face  the  fearful  danger,  more 
especially  if  a  set  of  "  time  tables**  were  pubKsh- 
ed  "  by  authority,"  at  the  same  period.  The  onlj 
difllculty  is,  with  the  many  contending  claims,  on 
what  chairman  or  committee  man  of  our  nume- 
rous railway  companies  we  should  confer  the 
proud  honor  of  being  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  these  most  Important  fortifications.  All 
claims,  however,  fairly  considered,  we  think  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  Oxford  and 
Buckingham  line.  Under  its  signal  care,  or  rather 
the  want  of  it,  England  may  be  safely  pronoune- 
ed  to  be  impregnable.  The  destructive  powers 
of  railway  engines  have  been  sufBoiently  tried 
upon  Eoglishmcn,  and  it  is  time  now  that  those 
same  engines  of  destruction  should  be  turned  a 
little  against  our  foes.  We  win  pay  the  damages 
of  the  next  railway  accident,  if,  with  such  defen- 
ces on  our  coast  to  receive  an  invading  army,  4 
maa  of  it  leaves  the  island  alive  I 
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[The  Mqqot  and.  Laird  ar»  ditemered  stand- 
ing on  the  Lake  shore.] 
Laird.— Whaur's  our  PtIinurusT  I  thocht 
he  wad  be  here  hi'  bis  new fvigled boat  afore 
this  time,  what  die  he  mean  by  keeping  twa 
decent  bodifs  in  tlie  cauldin  sic  like  a  fashion. 
Major. — A  little  patience,  Laird,  even  now, 
I  see  something  looming  in   the  distance  and 
rapidly  approaching. 

[T&t  Doctor  and  a  friend  are  teen  approach- 
ing the  thore  in  an  ice  boat,  under  full  wi'i.] 
pocTOK,— Are  you  all  ready  ?  sit  there, 
Laird,  and  look  sharp  for  your  head  when  we 
go  about,  or  jibe.  All  right,  let  go.  [They 
ttart.]  Major,  allow  me  to  inlroduca  to 
you  and  the  Laird  my  yaloed  friend,  Dr.  Cu- 
ticle, a  monopolizer  of  the  alphabet,  I  verily 
believe  he  has  nearly  all  the  letters  tacked  to 
bis  naroe. 

Major.— This  ie  certainly  a  most  delightful 
and  indescribable  sensation — this  rapid  glid- 
ing along— why,  Laird,  see,  we  are  literally 
borne  on  the  wings  of  tho  wind. 

Laird.— If  the  Ice-boat,  an  you  ca'  it,  was 

DS  so  like   a   wheen   sticks   tied   together,   I 

should  na  be  GO  afeart.    Hae  ye  onj  o'  thae 

contrivances  in  your  country.  Dr.  Cuticle, 

fin.  CcncuE.— I  think  in  the  north  they 


are  to  be  found.      IIow  are  they  made„  Doc- 
tor. 

Doctor. — The  Ice-boat  was  first  introiluced 
in  the  winter  of  1833,  by  Hr.  J.  A,  Cull,  an 
ingenious  fellow  citizen,  who  made  many  ei- 
ptriments  on  a  small  scale,  previous  to  tb* 
ninter  of  '33,  which  resulted  in  the  produclioa 
of  a  sailing  machine  or  boat,  niany  of  which 
picturesque  craft  we  now  daily  see  on  oor 
frozen  bay.  Mr.  Cull  at  first  tried  common 
skates,  and  the  ordinary  sails  of  a  boat,  but 
found  that  the  Felucca  rig  was  best  suited  fbr 
convenient  working.  The  IcD-boat  is  in  ronn 
'an  Isosceles  tiianEle,  the  base  of  which  b 
front,  and  to  whicli  two  wrought-iron  sl^tti 
(Brmly  bedded  in  oak  blocks}  are  fixed ;  (he 
width  of  the  front  is  about  12  feet.  From  the  ends 
ofwhich  the  two  sides  are  fixed,  which  come loa 
point  about  IS  feet  on  aperpendicular  or  centre 
piece,  which  is  fixed  to  the  front  piece  in  the 
centre  boarding,  extends  from  the  Ridi!S  over 
this  centre  piece,  and  is  in  space  sufljciect  Id 
accommodate  iieven  or  eight  persons.  The 
is  firmly  filed  in  a  block  or  hollow  box, 
firmly  bolted  through  the  junction  oFthe  b»M 
and  perpendiculars.  The  sail,  as  will  he  seen 
by  the  drawing,  comes  to  a  point  B,bout  B  ftel 
Furward  of  the  masthead ;  the  dimensions  of 
the  sail  are  as  Follows — afrer  leach  SO  feet,  yard 
feet,  length  of  boom  SS  feet.  The  skalft 
Tai7  in  siie,  but  those  most  liked  are  about  16 
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inches  long,  8  inches  deep,  and  i  inch  thick. 
The  front  skates  are  ground,  slightly  curved 
fore  and  aft,  with  the  side  edge  bevelled  to 
the  outside,  so  as  to  enable  the  boat  to  hold  to 
the  windward.  The  stern  skate  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  an  oak  rudder  post,  which  is  placed 
perpendicularly  through  the  stern,  and  reaches 
about  a  foot  above  the  top  deck.  The  tiller 
fits  on  top  of  the  rudder  post ;  the  stem  skate 
is  p^und  straighter  than  the  two  in  front, 
and  bevelled  at  both  sides  to  a  point  The 
turning  of  the  ice-boat  is  managed  with 
this  stern  skate — ^the  time  taken  in  going  about 
is  not  more  than  three  seconds.  The  speed 
attained  by  those  boats  is  very  high,  but  com- 
monly from  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  beam  wind,  or  a  little  off;  it  has  been 
doubted  by  theoretical  men  that  these  boats 
sail  faster  than  the  speed  of  the  wind,  but  one 
fact  is  certain,  that  when  put  before  the  wind 
the  Rail  becomes  a  back  Siiil  and  the  boat  will 
scarcely  move.  Now  Til  repeat  the  words  of 
a  8on«]f  which  I  intend  to  ask  our  friend,  the 
Mus.  Bac,  to  set  to  music  for  me.  lliey  are 
by  a  young  friend : — 

1. 

In  a  cloud  of  spray  we  fly, 

While,  below,  a  sudden  roar 
Of  insulted  pride,  from  the  fettered  tide 

RolU  echoing  to  the  shore. 

2. 

We  heed  not  the  water's  rage, 

Tho'  we  seek  their  wild  domain ; 
For  the  billow's  crest,  Old  King  Frost  hath  pressed, 

And  bound  with  an  icy  chain. 

8. 

Now,  Bwift  as  the  sea  bird's  flight, 

We  skim  o'er  the  glassy  bay  1 
Tho'  no  bird,  in  its  sweep,  like  our  bark  can  keep 

So  untired,  its  eager  way. 

4. 

We  fear  not  the  North  Wind's  might, 

Tho*  fierce  from  its  frozen  seat. 
Where  the  icebergs  wheel,  in  their  diay  reel, 

And  in  awful  conflict  meet 

6. 

Irapolled  by  its  icy  breath, 

We  glide  o'er  the  frozen  main, 
As  shadows  fly,  'neath  autumnal  sky 

0*er  a  field  of  waving  grain* 

6. 

0& !  oar  bark  brooks  not  delay: 

We  sigh  for  a  wider  sea, 
Where  on  strong  wing,  ever  forward  we'd  spring, 

And  mock  at  the  storm  in  our  glee. 

Laibd, — ^Vara  appropriate,  and  will  mak'  a 
moic  sfuift  if  yo  can  get  them  weel  married 


to  gudo  muFiic.     Plae  ye  been  lang  in  our 
toun,.I)r.  Cuticle? 

Dk.  Cuticle. — But  a  few  days.  I  promiso 
myself,  however,  another  visit  shortly,  as  I 
find  I  cannot  get  through  my  business  in  tho 
time  I  have  to  spare.  Statistics  are  trouble- 
some things,  and  require  both  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Majob. — Statistics!  May  I  ask  are  you 
interested  in  our  Canadian  matters  ? 

Dr.  Cuticle. — I  am  here  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  on  a  tour  of  hospital  inspection,  and  to 
examine  into  the  number  of  deaths,  in  certain 
localities,  arising  from  certain  disea.ses. 

Major. — I  fear  you  will  not  gain  much  in- 
formation hereabout.  Canada  offers  a  poor 
field  for  such  investigations:  it  is,  as  you 
Medicos  would  say,  ^*  for  your  pockets,  un- 
wholesomely  healthy."  What  do  you  think 
of  our  Hosi)ital  ? 

Dr.  Cuticlr. — As  far  as  the  Hospital  is 
concerned,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  me  now. 
Wait  till  my  book  comes  out,  and  I'll  send 
you  a  copy. 

Laird. — Our  freen  thinks  that  the  truth 
shouldna  be  tauld  at  a'  times ;  it  happens  noo 
and  then,  and  I  jalouse  it's  so  in  this  case, 
that  our  judgment  is  best  shown  by  keeping 
a  calm  sough  on  matters  till  we're  far  cneugh 
awa;  then  we  can  bleeze  richt  and  left 

Doctor. — I  am  afraid  the  Laird  is  right 
Our  Hospital  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  the 
best  conducted  in  the  world. 

Major. — Then  we  ought  to  know  the  faults 
in  the  establishment;  and  who  can  better 
point  them  out  than  an  intelligent  .stranger  f 
Come,  Dr.  Cuticle,  give  us  your  ideas ;  you're 
among  friends,  and  what  you  say,  now,  shall 
go  no  farther. 

Doctor. — I  would  really  very  much  like  to 
hear  Cuticle's  remarks  on  the  Hospital.  He 
would  do  me  a  favor,  by  speaking  boldly. 

Dr.  Cunci-E. — I  scarcely  like  to  say  any- 
thing, but  if  I  do  venture,  you  must  promise 
to  pardon  me  for  telling  exactly  what  I  think. 

All. — Certainly. 

Dr.  ConcLE. — And  you  will  also  promise 
to  let  me  get  out  of  tow^n,  unscathed.  I'm  no 
Hre-eater. 

ALU—We  will. 

Dr.  Cuticle. — Well,  then,  on  those  condi- 
tions I'll  give  you  a  full  and  true  account  of 
my  visit  to  your  Hospital,  what  I  saw  there 
and  what  I  think  of  it  On  first  arriving  in 
Toronto,  I  determined  to  transact  my  business 
before  delivering  any  letters,  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Having  obtained, 
then,  the  necessary  open  sesame^  I  set  off  for 
the  Hospital,  which  l  easily  found,  from  the 
directions  that  had  been  given,  which  were,  to 
walk  along  King  Street^  west,  until  I  reached 
a  large  square  brick  building,  set  down  erooh' 
edly  in  a  vacant  lot  of  ground.  I  knew  it  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it,  and  thought  it  a  very  jodi* 
i  <^oas  srraageioeDt,  as  strangers,  cannot  pessi- 
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My  mistake  it.    I  presame  it  was  for  their 
accommodation  it  was  thus  placed  askew^ 

Doctor. — That  was  not  the  reason.  It  was 
erected  many  years  ago,  and  to  please  some 
fanciful  gentleman,  it  was  placed  with  the 
front  facing  due  south,  so  that  the  corners 
might  represent  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass. 

Db.  CuncLB  {Uihing  <nit  his  toilets) — 
An  odd  idea.  It  is  not  the  position,  how- 
ever, that  I  find  fault  with,  but  it«  ar- 
rangements. It  does  not  look  as  if  it  were 
bailt  for  an  Hospital,  on  entering  the  hall  I 
noticed  a  row  of  benches  set  against  the  wall 
to  accommodate  the  out-door  patients,  or  those 
desiring  admittance :  it  is  true  that  there  was 
a  stoTe  in  the  hall,  still  every  time  the  door 
opened,  in  came  a  blast  of  cold  air,  on  the  poor 
sickly  wretches,  and  God  knows  many  of  them 
looked  miserable  enough  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  wild  wintry  wind  which  whistled 
round  their  half-clad  pinched  and  shivering 
f^^rms.  Who  are  the  visitors  of  this  Institution  ? 
Where  is  their  humanity  ?  Why  is  there  not 
a  proper  waiting  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  patients  ?  Why  are  these  unfortunate  beings 
doubly  unfortunate,  for  they  are  both  ill  and 
poor,  not  treated  with  more  consideration. 
On  every  Hospital  should  be  inscribed  "  Blessed 
is  he  who  considereth  the  poor  and  needy,** 
and  the  directors  of  the  Hospital  of  whatever 
grade,  should  assuredly  not  be  the  las^  to 
observe  the  precept  But  this  is  not  all ; 
passing  on,  one  <^  these  raiserables  asked  me 
if  the  doctor  had  not  yet  come  ?  So,  thought 
Ii  the  attendant  physicians  are  not  regular, — 
poor  sufifering  creatures,  I  pity  you !  Thus 
cogitating,  I  piissed  on  to  the  surgery.  The 
surgery  I  Had  t  not  been  melancholy  enough 
from  what  I  had  already  seen,  I  should  have 
burst  into  a  laii^h.  The  surgery!  a  small, 
badly-lighted  room,  with  a  partition  across  the 
centre,  behind  which  were  ranged  on  shelves 
musty-looking  old  bottles  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs ;  while  the  drawers  beneath,  for 
holding  powders,  roots,  &c^  were  as  dingy- 
leoking  as  the  shelves  above.  This  room, 
crowded  as,  I  was  told,  it  always  is,  and  as  it 
was  on  my  visity  is  no  place  to  dispense  medi- 
cines in.  You  ought  to  have  a  proper  dis- 
pensary, with  adispensing  clerk  or  apothecary 
attached,  and  there  should  also  be  a  regulation 
that  thei  room  should  be  cleajised  at  least 
tvioe  a  year.  Presently  there  was  a  bustle 
und  stir  among  the  students — the  Doctor  bad 
Qome.  He  was  greeted*  on  his  arrival  by  tbe 
resident  surgeon,  who,  advancing,  infcomed 
bim  how  manv  of  his  patients  had  been  re- 
lieved by  death  unoe  his  late  visit,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  couple  of  operatioiifr--oiie 
tbif  cataract^  the  other  an  amputation  of  the 
h^  below  the  knee,  of  a  man  whoiiilfered  from^ 
1^  campound  camminuted  fracture  of  bofli 
bcfoes.  The  students  manileeted,  very  nater* 
aflft  tvidentftymptoois  of  4»ligiil  ai  JiMiiiif^ 


his,  but  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  student, 
the  glee  with  which  the  announcement  of  an 
operation  was  received ;  even  now  I  take  an 
actual  pleasure  in  seeing  a  skilful  Burgeon 
whipping  off  a  leg  or  an  arm. 

Laird. — Lh,  megstie  {  but  ye  Doctors  are 
a  hardened  set  o*  brutes,  and  hae  nae  nuor 
feeling  than  a  whin  stane. 

Doctor. — People  like,  whatever  their  pro- 
fession may  be,  to  see  talent  combined  with 
dexterity,  especially  so  where  a  minute  of 
suffering  seems  a  prolonged  year  of  agony  to 
the  patient ;  but  pray  proceed,  Cutide,  I  am 
afraid  that  but  too  many  of  your  remarks, 
though  unpleasant,  are  just  and  true. 

Dr.  CuncLB. — The  visiting  physician  tak- 
ing a  chair  ordered  the  patients  to  be  brought 
in.    One  by  one  they  were  presented  anddi^ 
missed,  after,  as  I  thought,  a  very  superBcial 
examination.    The  tongue  of  one  was  glanced 
at;  the  pulse  of  another  felt ;   a  question  or 
two  asked,  and  then  something  prescribed, 
hut  u^hatj  or  fcAy,  or  «A.tfnj/ar«,  I  am  sure 
that  iK>t  one  half  of  the  students  could  in  any 
wise  make  out ;  indeed  not  one  in  ten  had  a 
chance  of  either  seeing  the  patient  or  hearing 
what  was  said.     This   part  of  the  physi- 
cian's duty  over,    I  followed  in    the  train 
through  the  different  wards,  listening  to  the 
bedside  clinics,  but  here  again  the  crowding 
of  the  students  prevented  any  thing  like  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  remarks  of  the  phy- 
sician, had  he  made  any !    I  come  now  to  the 
worst  feature  in  the  institution — I  speak  with 
reference  to  the  students,  for  if  you  had  no 
students  it  would  not  matter — the  want  of  a 
proper  operating  theatre.    The  amputation  I 
saw  performed — no,  I  cannot  say  I  saw  it, 
but  it  was  performed  in  this  wise — the  pati- 
ent lay  in  one  of  the  back  wards  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  dark,  dose  room ;  of  course  he  bad 
to  be  removed,  so  he  was  taken  into  the  cot' 
rtdor,  and  placed  on  a  table  fronting  the  win- 
dow which  lighted  the  narrow  passage.    The 
operator  and  two  or  three  other  brother  chips 
occupied  the  space  between  the  window  and 
table,  the  students  stood  chiefly  in  the  rear  of 
the  table,  on  stools,  benches,  or  chairs,  so  as 
best  to  command  a  view,  and  two  actually  got  on 
the  table  on  either  side  of  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate    patient;    thepj   doubtless,  saw 
best    I  was  so  diseusted  with  the  whole  af* 
&ir  that  I  left  the  hospital,  marking  it  down 
in  my  note  book  as  one  of  the  worst  arranged 
and  managed  I  had  ever  seen. 
Major — What  do  you  sayto  that,  doctorf 
Doctor — ^The  picture  is  in  the  main  correct, 
and  has  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it ;  but  still  • 
I  think  it  is  a  little  ezamrated.    Cuticle  has 
been  so  accustomed  to  uuigeranil  Biore|)erfect 
establishments,  that  our  imperfections  appMt 
more  glaring  and  of  more  importance  thaa 
they  really  are.    He  ought  to  remember  that 
the  Hospital  waa  erwtad  Ihlly  ikdrtf  yeart 
«6ii»  aadinttfamajiobkiiMiUlatlimi  mm 
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then  the  population  of  the  town  and  country 
hts  more  than  quadrupled,  and  in  consequence 
the  Hospital,  as  it  now  stands,  is  wholly  in- 
adeqatte  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

Dk.  OuTfCLE — And  is  turned  therefore  into 
A  sort  of  Calcutta  hlack-hole — surely  you  have 
abundant  means  at  your  command  to  erect 
another.  If  the  country  can  support  three 
schools  of  medicine  in  Toronto,  it  can  surely 
afford  to  build  a  decent  Ho^ital 

Laird— Cuticle's  remarks  are  right,  doctor, 
and  the  saner  you  get  up  a  new  ane  the 
better,  baith  for  your  ain  credit's  sake  and 
that  o'  the  puir  people  wha  need  to  go  there. 

Doctor — You're  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the 
Hospital,  Laird;  however,  we*ll  make  it  all 
right  by  and  bye ;  we'll  sweep  away  the  whole 
a£Gur,  sell  the  land^  and  with  the  proceeds 
erect  a  palace,  andr-- 

Major — Take  care  that  it  be  a  little  further 
oat  of  town,  where  the  air  is  pure.  By  the 
bye.  Cuticle,  you  said  you  were  collecting 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  noortaiity  arising 
from  certain  diseases  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Cdticlb — True;  I  came  here  with  that 
intention,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not 
Rach  a  thing  thought  of  amongst  you,  if  I  except 
the  returns  made  of  one  or  two  hospitals  and 
tbe  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Doctor. — In  the  States  you  are  no  better 
off;  for,  unless  I  am  misinformed^  I  do  not 
think  you  keep  any  regular  registry  of  the 
deaths  occurring  throughout  the  country. 

Db.  CDncL& — ^No,  bat  in  almost  every 
town,  an  annual  statement  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  made,  and  in  large  cities  a  weekly  bill 
of  mortality  is  published. 

Doctor. — ^And  very  useful  they  must  prove ; 
however,  a  move  has  been  made  here,  though 
ft  very  slight  one,  I  must  own.  A  letter  was 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Upper 
CfModa  Msdisal  JounuU^ — which  I  have 
now  ia  my  pocket^-— calliog  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  this  most  important  matter. 
Ill  read  you  an  extractor  two : — 

"  It  is  a  wpndorfQl  thing  that  the  entrance  or 
«iit  of  a  fellow  being  should  be  so  little  cared 
for  by  the  living.  Already  Canada  numbers 
nearlj  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  has  scat- 
tered orer  her  broad  lands  numerous  villages  and 
towDs,  while  here  and  there  a  city  dots  the  spaoe. 
Bat  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
the  merease  of  the  population  by  the  births,  or 
^  decrease.by  the  deaths  of  ilp  inhabitantSL— 
Now  and  then  we  see  recorded  the  number  of 
deaths  ui  a.pfutbular  locality,  but  we  may  ques- 
t»oa  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  fiar  until  every 
city  and  every  oooDtj  has  its  health  nffieety  we 
can  have  no  Just  data  to  estimate  the  healthful- 
ACM  of  the  cbnate  of  Ctoada.    •     «    *     • 

**  The  establishment  of  health  oAcers  woi^d 
be  by  BO  means  aseteas.  The  annual  statistics 
vUehwooldthiitbe  obtadiEied  would  afford  the 
MtvahMMehrfiMmiafioii,  as  to  the  frequency 
^^mt^UnA  diMfif  at  «fl^iwil  peiMi  oT 


the  year,  and  at  what  period  of  life  they  are 
most  fatal,  kc.  The  adapta'biUty  of  the  climate 
to  Intending  settlers  would  thus  be  tested,  and 
many  more  advantages  would  also  be  obtained 
sufficiently  obrlous  to  strike  the  most  careless 
Inquirer. 

Major — I  hope  that  this  point  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  think  thd  emigration  agents 
would  find  it  for  their  advantage — do  you  not 
think  so,  Doctor  ?  But  what  are  you  looking 
at  so  intently  now  ? 

Doctor. — I  am  trying  to  make  out  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Loraine  shales. 

Major.— The  what? 

Doctor. — The  Loraine  shales — but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  explain.  This  pale  colored  quar* 
to  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  you  will  at  once 
recognize  as  the  February  number  of  the 
Canadian  Journal — and  a  capital  number 
it  is — it  contains,  among  other  original  contri- 
butions, a  lecture  entitled  '^  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  Toronto,*'  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  Trinity  College,  and  I  am 
just  now  looking  for  the  rocks  called  the  Lo- 
raine shales,  which  lie  near  the  new  garrison, 
and  contain  the  fossil  remains  alluded  to  in 
that  same  lecture. 

Major. — Hand  me  over  the  book,  Doctor, 
if  you  please,  and  let  me  have  a  glance  at  its 
table  of  contents.  Hum  I  here's  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Canadian  Institute  respecting  the 
continuance  of  the  Observatory,  under  Pro- 
vincial management — Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
Toronto,  by  Professor  Hind — ^The  Mineral 
Springs  of  Canada  by  Professor  Croft — ^The 
Eiorse  and  its  Rider,  by  Bailie  Turner,  Esq.  of 
Quebec,  &c.  I  tell  you  what,  Doctor,  this 
Canadian  Institute  of  ours  is  going  ahead-— 
but  what  about  these  Loraine  shales  that  you 
were  seeking  for? 

Doctor. — The  Lorame  shales,  my  nourgeo- 
logical  friend. 

Major. — Well,  well.   Moraine  or  Loraine, 
all's  the  same  to  me;  I  dind't  learn  geology 
at  Sandhurst,  and  have  not  had  time  to  stud/' 
it  since  those  distant  days — ^but  go  on. 

Doctor. — ^You  scJe  the  low  diff  just  b^ 
yond  the  new  garrison  ? 

Laird. — Ay,  that's  plain  enough. 

Doctor.— Well,  according  to  the  lecturer 
that  cliff  is  composed  of  two  parts. 

Laird. — Twa  pairts,  Losh  t  I  should  have 
maundered  about  hundreds  o'millions  o'  oairts. 

Doctor. — ^Very  true  in  one  sense,  but  I 
mean  that  you  distinguish  two  distinct  hori- 
nmtal  portioDS ;  one,  the  apperraost,  compos- 
ed of  iron  dayi  the  other  a  blne^  hard,  stnK 
tifiedroek. 

Major. — It  nay  be  so^  but  I  c«a*t  exaotiy  > 
see  at  this  di8taBce.L 

DocroB.— Wis  win  tike  the  iestimonj  of : 
the  Canadian  Jmtmal  for  the  truth  of  that  - 
part  of  the  story,  as  we   cannot  approach  ^ 
Dearer  with  Dilbty  bt««r  iee  boat    EeweT^ 
tht  daj  heloBSS.to  the  fwnilk  drift  Hunmitiaiv 
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the  rooks  below,  called  the  Loraine  Shales, 
to  the  roost  ancient*  Lower  Silurian  Rocks, 
but  let  the  Professor  speak  for  himself^  he 

says: 

"  Above  the  Loraine  Slmlefl  wc  find  an  aggre- 
gate of  tossilifcrous  strata  havini;  a  thickness  ex- 
ccedinj?  26,OuO  feet,  or  five  miieis  not  represented 
at  Toruuto,  but  which  are  nevertheless  illustrative 
of  that  iuuuense  period  which  has  endured  since 
the  Kormatiou  wltich  underUcs  the  Drift  upon 
whicli  Toronto  is  built  vrsui  slowly  and  perhaps 
tranc|uilly  accumulated. 

**  Tue  rcl  Uion  of  the  Drift  and  Loraine  Shales 
may  he  tainiliarly  shown  by  dividing  a  line  into 
thirty  eqiul  parts*,  and  numbering  them  1,  2,  8, 
4,  5,  &c.,  the  position  of  the  Drift  would  be  approxi- 
mately represented  bvthe  1st  division,  the  Loraine 
Shalc'by  the  26th  division,  end  the  true  Coal  Mea- 
BurcH  by  the  I5th  divirion.  From  the  27th  divi- 
sion to  the  8()th,  we  should  have  the  rocks  which 
were  formed  before  the  Loraine  Shales  and  the 
protMible  dawn  of  life  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Globe.  It  is  an  important  question  to  a.scertain 
the  relation  which  exists  in  time  between  the  true 
€^al  measures  and  the  Loraine  Shales* ;  this  may 
be  roughly  and  generally  represented  by  a  scries 
of  formations,  having  a  thickne»t  of  12,000  feet, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  placed  between  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  Shales  and  the  lowest  stm- 
tum  of  true  coal.  And  further,  if  we  assume  that 
the  vast  Devonian  group  has  no  representative  in 
the  western  part  of  this  Province,  yet  the  rocks 
which  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray,  in 
the  Western  Peninsula,  have  a  thickness  exceed- 
ing 1000  yards,  and  are  unquestionably  of  earlier 
dtite  than  the  true  coal  measures,  and  must  be 
considered  as  members  of  the  upper  Silurian 
groupe.  They  constitute  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  Province  west  of  the  Credit.  If  coal  is 
found  in  the  western  Province,  it  will  be  found 
above  these  rocks.  These  rocks  seem,  however, 
everywhere  to  be  covered  immediately  by  the 
Drift,  so  that  the  probability  of  finding  true  Coal, 
U  remote  in  the  extreme.  Brown  Coal,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  recently  dijicovered  in  Ver- 
mont, may  yet  bo  found  in  Canada. 

**  A  glance  at  the  layers  of  rock  at  the  Garrison 
Common  beach,  each  layer  apparently  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiarity  in  its  fosail  remains — 
some  containing  corals  in  abundance,  others  the 
remains  of  marine  vegetables,  others  especially 
rich  in  bivalve  shells,  and  others  beautifully  ripple- 
marked, — will  probably  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  time  which  elapsed  during  the  deposition  of 
five  feet  in  thickness,  exposed  there,  than  any 
calculation  based  upon  examples  from  other  locali- 
tiea.  If  we  assume  that  other  stratified  rocks  have 
required  an  equal  period  of  time  to  attain  the  same 
thickness  (five  feet)  by  slow  deposition  at  the  bot- 
tom of  seas ;  our  conceptions  become  atiU  more 
defined  of  the  immensity  of  that  period  which 
divides  the  Drift  from  the  Loraine  Shales,  when  we 
remember  that  the  thickness  of  the  rock  we  have 
been  contemplating  is  less  than  one  five  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  rocks  of  that  unrepresented 
epoch,  which  existed  between  the  respective 
periods  of  their  creation.** 

Laikd. — About  thae  fossils  spoken  of.  Just 
htftr  tiU  him,  noo^  dirye  mstn  to  s»y  thiU  in 


that  difif,  wast  o*  the  garrison,  sltella,  and 
corals,  and  lipplemarks  and  marine  planU, 
and  I  dinna  ken  what  else,  are  to  be  founds 

DocTOK.-— Certainly ;  thouFands  of  tlum, 
and  many  very  curious  and  beautiful  relics  of 
a  bygone  world ;  but  if  you  or  I  were  to  go 
there  for  an  hour  or  8o,  we  nught  perhapg 
not  be  able  to  find  what  would  repay  us  for 
our  trouble.  Such  examinations  require  con- 
siderable patience,  constancy,  and  powers  of 
endurance.  But  here's  the  concluding  pas- 
sage to  the  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  To)X)Dto. 

Ma/ok. — One  word,  by  your  leave;  «hat 
was  it  you  said  about  the  )  ippleniarks  ? 

DocToK. — I  will  give  you  the  Professor's 
own  words : — 

"  Here,  however,  we  have  a  far  more  bcantifal 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  Silurian  Sea  dar- 
ing the  deposition  of  the  rippie-roarked  abala 
which  answers  to  the  number  fifteen  in  the  dia- 
gram of  the  strata.  Thc^e  ripple-marks  penetrate 
the  stone  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  may  bu|fwen 
by  splitting  the  specimen. 

"  We  seem  here  to  have  the  distinct  and  per- 
manent record  of  a  gentle  ripple  on  the  beach  of 
a  shallow  sea,  countle6SBgcs  ago.     We  may  ereo 
attempt  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  blew,  which  disturbed  the  i^urface 
of  the  wuter,  in  those  remote  times.     If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Loraine  Shales  here  exposed,  hare 
received  no  lateral  change  in  position,  and  1  am 
not  aware  of  any  reason  for   conceiving  each 
change  to  have  taken  place,  the  direction  of  tiie 
ripple-marks,  shows  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  little  waves  which  rolled  upon  a  gentle  beach, 
and    consequently    determines    the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blew  at  the  time,  which  appeart 
to  have  been  a  little  to  the  east  of  south.    Ap- 
pearances very  similar  to  ripple-marks  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  layers  above  the  one  I  bare 
described.     They  are  not,   however,  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  continuous,  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  origin.     These  ripple-marks  Appear  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  beach  or  boundary  of  die 
sea  at  that  time.    The  occurrence  of  a  beach  of 
a  fresh  water  lake  during  the  present  epoch,  in 
the  same  locality,  is  an  iQteresting  coincidence. 
The  gradual  submergence  of  the  land  after  the 
hardening  of  the  sand  on  the  Silurian  beach,  and 
the  varying  depths  of  the  sea,   which  eventually 
covered  it,  is  suflSciently  indicated  by  the  supers 
imposed  layers  of  shales  and  sancUtone,  with 
fucoides,  corals,  and  other  organic  remains." 

Dr.  GuTicLB.-^Ah  I  the  idea  aboat  the  ancient 
Silurian  Sea,  with  all  its  living  monstrositiesi 
being  beached  just  in  the  same  place  as  our 
own  modern  and  respectable  blue  Ontario,  is 
very  suggestive  and  interesting-;  but,  Doctor, 
do  tell  me  (and  here  the  eye  of  Dr.  Cutidc 
twinkled  visibly,)  do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  remains  of  a  Silurian  Ice-boat 
being  found  imbedded  in  those  ripple-marked 
Bhalea  as  you  call  them. 

Doctor  — I  am  afraid  we  have  been  goiog 
rather  too  fast,  and  you  are  getting  excited, 
Cuticle.  Listen  awhile,  until  I  give  you  Um 
ocmoUM^Qg  paragrtph.of  the  Icctore^  andtkcn 
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we*n  take  a  drink  at  Professor  Crew's  mineral 

springs : — 

"  I  have  now  briefly  adverted  to  the  most  im 
portant  and  charactenstlc  fossil  members  of  the 
three  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  meet 
(he  eye  daring  a  rery  cursory  and  incomplete  ez^ 
tmination  of  layers  c^  rocks,  about  three  hwidred 
jards  long  and  ive  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude, 
m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  If 
Bach  a  superficial  examination  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  abundant  remains  of  an  ancient  vegetable 
ud  animal  world,  within  twenty  minutes*  walk  of 
thU  room, — rich,  most  probably,  in  numerous  un- 
described  and  at  present  unknown  species, — it  is 
sarely  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  its  members,  the  museum  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  will  soon  be  enriched  with  the  stony 
records  of  that  remote  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world)  which  is  so  distinctly  and  beautifully  traced 
out  by  these  mute  memorials  of  the  past.^ 

Major. — Good  I  Til  take  a  stroll  that  way 
in  the  summer  myself^  but  perhapfl  I  might 
find  the  like  rocks  nearer  home,  m  geolo- 
gize a  few,  as  Torkoline  says,  when  the  roses 
blossom ;  but  what  about  the  mineral  springs 
of  Canada?  My  cask  of  Plantagenet  water  is 
just  done,  and  before  I  order  another,  Fllhear 
what  Professor  Croft  says. 

Doctor. — 111  read  you  an  analysis  of  a 
spring  which  promises  to  acquire  some  repu- 
tation among  **a  discerning  public" : — Brox- 
mide  of  pott^ium,  so  much ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, so  much ;  chloride  of-— ^- 

Major. — Stop,  Doctor  1  enough!  PU  stick 
to  the  old  Plantagenet  I  could  not,  for  the 
Kfe  of  me,  stomach  those  hard  names. 

Doctor. — All  right,  my  old  friend,  so  III 
pat  the  pale  quarto  in  my  pocket,  and  we'll 
have  a  chat  about  the  horse  and  its  rvier  some 
other  time. 

Laird — ^I  see  that  the  Harpers  have  lost 
nse  time  in  pamphUtyain^i  (there's  a  new  word 
for  auld  Noah  Webster  I)  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son's new  history  1  There  s  the  first  volume  o' 
the  bntk,  chtarted  down  to  the  dimensions  o'  a 
number  d*  the  Anglo-Annenctm^  and  Tended 
fi)r  the  homasopathic  consideration  •'  half  a 
dollar] 

Major— Say  tm^  and  iixpmeet  O  Laird,  as 
you  k^ve  me !  To  use  one  of  your  cherished 
▼emacuiarisms,  it  always  makes  me  scunner 
to  hear  Canadians  reckon  by  that  un-British 
coin,  the  dollar  1 

Laird — I  sit  oorrected,  Orabtree,  and  shaH 
endeavor  to  eschew  a  repetitian  of  thaolTenoe. 
But  touching  Alison,  what  is  your  opinion  o' 
his  last  bom  productkNif 

Maior — I  have  not  been  able  to  bestow 
vpon  it  as  yet  that  amowit  of  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  celebrity 
of  the  author  demand.  Suflleient,  however,  of 
the  volume  have  I  read  to  warrant  me  in  pro- 
nouncing that  jt  is  at  least  eqaal  to  ttie  great 
woric  of  which  it  is  a  oontinoatioa.  Nay,  I 
n»y  go  farther,  and  aiBrm  that  oo  fiur  as  flu- 
CQcy  of  &tMMi  is  cooeeriKd,  it  azhibits  a 
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marked  improvement  Constant  uso  of  the 
quill  has  softened  down  the  hardnesMS  into 
which  the  learned  Sheriff  used  so  frequently 
to  be  betrayed,  and  which  so  greatly  marred 
the  amenity  of  his  style. 

Doctor — I  sincerely  trust  that  Alison  will 
be  spared  to  bring  his  undertaking  to  a  con- 
clusion. Though  lacking  the  warm  coloring 
of  Macaulay  and  the  artistic  eye  of  Ty  tier,  he 
possesses  more  of  the  qualifications  desider- 
ated by  the  historian,  than  any  writer  of  the 
present  age.  His  industry  and  perseverance 
are  indomitable,  and  he  never  contents  him- 
self with  a  second-hand  authority  when  access 
can  be  had  to  the  original  record.  The  habit 
of  minute  investigation  which  he  has  acquired 
in  the  exercise  of  extensive  judicial  fiinctions 
has  proved  invaluable  to  him  as  a  chronicler, 
and,  unquestionably,  has  mainly  tended  to 
give  him  such  a  marked  superiority  over  his 
brother  annalista 

L  AiRD'-What  is  the  baronet  like  t  Did  ony 
o'  ye  ever  see  him  ? 

Dr.  GuncLB — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  f^ 
quently  meeting  with  Sir  Archibald.  Physic- 
ally speaking,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Adam's  family  you  could  meet  with  on  a 
mild  summer's  day.  Fully  six  feet  in  height, 
he  is  athletic  without  degenerating  into  stout- 
ness, and  his  countenance  exhibits  a  fine  ad- 
mixture of  firmness  and  good  nature.  Con- 
ceive a  refined  and  intellectual  edition  of 
Dandle  Dinmont,  and  yon  will  form  a  pretty 
correct  notion  of  the  distinguished  Sheriff's 
outward  man. 

Laird — And  do  the  historian's  moral  feat* 
ures  correspond  wi'  his  physical,  as  ye  ca* 
them  t 

Doctor — ^Most  entirely.  Alison  abounds 
with  every  quaHty  which  can  win  the  warmest 
regards  of  his  fellows.  Frank,  hearty,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  the  slightest  tincture  or  ad- 
mixture of  cant  or  sham,  you  cannot  be  in  his 
comnany  ten  minutes  without  feeling  as  if  you 
had  known  him  for  as  many  years. 

Laird— After  your  bit  sketch  d*  the  man, 
m  read  his  history  wi'  greater  appetite.  Sae 
&r  as  bulks  are  concerned,  I'm  something  like 
the  Ldrd  o'  Fykyknowes,  wha  never  could 
enjoy  a  meal  o'  meat  without  he  kent  what  Uie 
cook  was  like ! 

Major-*— Fm  just  now  eneaged  in  perusing 
Sir  B.  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Jfy  I^owl,'' 

Doctor — ^Indeed  1  I  thought  you  would 
have  read  the  aflair  long  ere  now — at  least 
with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  portion. 
Major— f  oommenoed  to  do  so  at  its  first 
appearance  in  Blaehwood^  but  soon  got  so  in- 
terested in  the  narrative  that,  with  a  stnmg 
restnint,  I  postponed  its  discussion  till  the 
whole  was  completed.  To  my  taste  there  is 
something  supremely  tantafising  in  being  com- 
nelted,  month  after  month,  to  break  off  a  story 
just  at  the  moment  when  yoor  appetite  is 
siuHPpest 
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Laird. — Greftt  wits  jump  they  say.  My  aia 
•zperieDce  completely  harmonises  wi'  yonr's 
IB  this  respect  Thae  periodic^  moutfafu's  o* 
lictioD  are  just  as  bad  as  feeding  a  hungry 
man  wi'  oysters,  allowing  ten  minutes  to 
elapse  between  the  discussion  of  every  natice, 

voctoiL — Welly  and  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  production  ? 

Majob. — ^That  it  is  decidedly,  and  beyond 
an  controyersy,  the  greatest  literary  triumph 
which  Lytton,  up  to  this  date,  has  achieyed. 

Laibd. — For  my  pairt  I  neyer  had  a  great 
opinion  o*  thst  same  Bulwer,  or  Lytton  as 
they  noo  ca'  him.  Te  speak  against  your 
Eugen4  Shewt  and  Paul  Kaeh$y  but  I  defy 
ony  o'  thae  outlandish  reprobates  to  write 
mair  unwholesome  trash  than  what  Sir  Ed- 
ward has  inflicted  upon  the  world  in  his  day 
and  generation.  He  has  canoneezed  murder, 
and  done  his  best  to  unsettle  the  religious  be- 
lief o*  his  thochtless  and  superficial  readers. 
Na,  na,  nane  o'  your  Bulwers  for  me ! 

Major. — There  is  too  much  truth,  oh  thou 
valet  to  mother  Earth  I  in  the  strictures  which 
you  have  enunciated,  but  Lytton  has  long  ago 
sown  his  wild  oats,  and  haying  **  purged," 
like  the  hi  knight,  now  writes  **  cleanly,"  as 
befits  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Laird. — ^There  wasmuckle  need  for  reform- 
ation. 

Major. — Granted — ^but  the  reformation  has 
taken  place.  I  dare  you  to  point  out  in  the 
whole  range  of  British  fiction  a  more  health- 
ful creation  than  "My  Noyel."  Without 
being  what  you  would  call  a  religunit  story, 
it  breathes  in  every  line  a  spirit  of  sound, 
bracing  morally ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  being  both  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man,  always  supposing  that  his 
heart  is  not  too  case  hardened  to  be  influ- 
enced and  taught 

Dr.  OuncLB — I  think  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Gaztons. 

BocroR.— Do  yon  phMse  the  book  in  the 
first  class  of  ideal  literature  ? 
.  Major.— Hardly.  With  all  its  manifold 
merits  it  smacks  rather  largely  d  the  melo- 
dramatie.  The  incidents  too  firequentiiy  are 
got  up  too  palpably  for  mere  stage  effect,  and 
the  writer  goes  out  of  his  way,  on  nionber- 
less  occasions,  in  order  to  eliat  a  cla^  from 

Doctor. — ^Tbatia  predsely  the  character 
of  the  author's  histrionic  attempts.  It  has 
eflrer  struck  me  thai  Bnlwer's  playB  were  more 
suitable  for  the  meridian  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres than  of  CoTent  Garden  or  CMd  Dniry. 
^eir  principal  scenes  could  generafly  be 
heif^iteiied  by  the  interyention  of  a  peal  of 
medianioal  thunder,  nr  the  ignitioii  of  a  hand^ 
M  of  red  fin; 

Major. — ^Withali  this,  haweyer  I  tiKwt< 
reiterate  my  oooyietioii  tint  Mf  IIOP0I  is  d^ 
BtrnDgofpaBsancommendatioa.  ^e  mo* 
ral  wluch  it  inculcates  is  sound  to  th*  cova. 


and  a  fine  English  spirit  pervades  it  tnm  the 
primary  to  the  closing  chapter. 

Laird. — Upon  the  strength  of  your  recom- 
mendation ril  buy  the  buik  for  Girsy,  but 
woe  upon  your  head  if  ye  hae  been  pulBng 
off  damued,  or  rather  1  shoidd  say  damaging 
goods,  u  my  honest  sister  diould  be  seduced 
by  its  perusal  to  make  a  moonlight  flitting 
wi'  some  ne*er-do-weel  hmd  loaper,  II!  Hiak 
ye  responsible,  if  there's  hw  and  jnstice  in 
Canada. 

Major. — In  the  Ikce  of  your  threat  I  reneir 
my  assurance.  If  the  fidr  and  vestal  Gri- 
zelda  chooses  a  husband  after  the  model  of 
Lytton's  hero,  Leonard,  PU  ensure  that  shoold 
the  union  tnm  out  unfortunate  the  fault  will 
be  on  the  lady*s  side. 

Doctor. — Here's  another  of  Appleton  &  Co*fl 
reprints  of  Thackeray's  contributions  to  Fn- 
zer*B  Magazine,  and  one  of  the  happiest  of 
the  series,  I  allude  to  the    **  Canfeagioni  £f 

Laiko. — lopinefiiie  the  title  that  then 
will  be  something  sappy  in  the  production. 

Doctor— You  are  right,  Laird.  It  abounds 
with  humor  of  the  purest  quality,  and  sparkles 
with  satire  most  merciless  but  most  bnlliant^ 
upon  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  most  impro- 
vident portion  of  our  aristocracy.  Tory,  as 
you  are.  Major,  I  defy  you  to  read  half  a 
dozen  pages  of  the  book  without  laying  it 
down  in  order  to  hold  your  sidea 

Lairii. — ^Let  us  pree  a  morsel  o'  the  yiandg 
which  you  crack  up  sae  highly. 

Doctor. — Here  is  an  i^tpetizing  parody  of 
the  modern  school  of  sentimental  poetzy  :^ 

THE  WILLOW  TREE. 

Enow  je  the  willow-tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whisperiag  gloomilj 

To  yen  pale  river; 
Lady,  at  even-^e 

Wander  not  near  ft, 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit! 

Once  le  the  wfflow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearfnl, 
Pale  seemed  her  dieek  to  be^ 

Her  blue  ^e  tearftil ; 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  steps  moved  fleeter, 
No  one  was  there— ah  me ! 

No  ene  to  meet  her  I 

Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  hit  beDa'  chime 
Toll  from  the  ehapel4owef 

The  tryatlag  time; 
Sol  the  red  ami  went  dowsi 

latfoMeiateae^ 
And  Smmi^  ahe  lodE'd 

Yetaoeoeewael 

Ihreieiitfy  came  the  ni^t 

AMllytoA^reMher— 
ilDOiiiafaeraBysrIglit, 

fltaii  iftikeir  gUte^.^ 
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Then  mak  the  moon  awaj 

Under  Ibe  billow, 
Sdll  wept  the  maid  alon^— 
There  by  the  willow ! 

Through  the  Idng  darkness, 

By  the  stream  rolling, 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling, 
Iiong  was  the  darknesSi 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night  wind, 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  bree<e 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Still  stands  the  willow  there— 

Ths  maid  is  eoHil 

Dimtmtf,  Dmninel 

W€  ring  «  lUany^^^ 
Bina  for  poor  maiaen-ktarti  broken  and  weary; 

J/omine^  DonUnel 
Sinqwe  a  litany^ 

W(ul  we  and  weep  we  a  wild  MUererel 

Thb  Laird. — ^Piiir  thing  I  I  wonder  what 
could  hae  beoome  o*  the  unfortunate  lassie. 

Ths  Doctor. — Listen  to  the  continuation 
of  the  lyric,  and  jour  anxieties  will  be  set  at 
rest 

I. 
Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Tainly  they  sought  her. 
Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water ; 
**  Where  is  my  lovely  one  f 
Where  is  my  daughter  ? 


And  at  the  vfsloii,  which 
Game  to  svrptiae  her, 

Shrieked  in  an  agony^- 
*'LorI  it'sEUxarr 


▼I. 


II. 
**  Bouse  thee,  sir  constable— *- 
Rouse  thee,  and  look ; 
Fishermen,  bring  your  net, 

'Boatmen,  your  hook. 
Beat  in  the  lUy-beds, 
pive  in  the  brook  P 

m. 
YMtf  tbeeonatable 

■Ehomed  and  oaUed  her ; 
Vanly  thefshennan 

Beat  the  green  elder, 
Tahi^  he  iuag  the  set. 

Never  II  ha&d  her! 

flaiti  her  aigtiJtcap  in; 
•Father,  ^  ^mj  ohatri 

Whea  at  ihe  vmQ4ewi«|l 
Qpm^^Vg^jtailpiag  I 

Aofk^.V^^  eoonlenttee 

'LMlced.|hro9igh  the  sasepiett 
Load  beatihe  BoHiev't  Jiettl^ 


Tes,  'twas 

Tee,  'twas  their  giri ; 
Pale  was  her  eheel^  and  her 
Hair  oat  of  oorL 
*^  Mother  r  the  bving  one, 

Bluahing,  exclaimed, 
**  Let  not  your  ianocenfc 
Lizzy  be  blamed. 

VII. 

•*  Yesterday,  going  to  AaxA 

Jones's  to  tea, 
Mother,  de«r  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door-key  1 
JLnd  as  the  night  was  cold. 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakiast  and  sleep.** 

Whether  her  pa  and  ma 

Fully  believed  her 
That  we  shall  never  know, 

Stem  they  received  her ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel,  though  short,  night. 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight 


MORAL. 

Hey  diddle  diddlety. 

Oat  and  the  Fiddlety  / 
Maidens  of  England^  take  eoMtion  by  sA^  / 

Lei  love  and  etUcide 

Never  tempt  you  aride. 
And  always  remember  to  take  the  door^i^l 


Thb  LaiiiB. — Served  the  limmer  ridht^  fbr 
her  moon-light  stravaugmgs !  Och,  if  she  had 
been  a  dochter  o'  mine  she  wad  hae  wanted 
tea  for  a  twai  month ! 

Ths  Major. — To  descend  from  poetry  to 
prose,  permit  me  toonake  you  acquainted  with 
a  aomewhat  unpolished  but  exceedin^v 
amusing  Yankee,  Geoi^  Wilkes  to  wit 

Thx  liAxaD.— And  wha'  may  the  lad  be^. 
when  be*s  at  hame  t 

Tin  MAioa.^He  is  the  editor  ef  a  aort  «f 
police  gaaelte,  pubUahed  at  New  Yoric,  who 
by  way  of  reemittng  hia  exhausted  eBenriea 
took  a  flviag  trip  ever  the  Atlaatio,  and  haa 
given  Mi  experienee  to  ih»  world  ia  tUs 
neatly  printed  voltmie,  issued  by  Loi\g  and; 
brother,  and  entitled  ''Murope  m  a  ^rry* 

Tin  DocTOB.— I  hope  that  the  aoeient  adage 
which  teaches  that  **  .&e  ipore  haste  the  worse 
fipeedj'^doeB  not  hold  good  in  .the  c^ae  of  your 
friend!  ' 

Tab.  H;uob.— Teiy  fiur  from  it,  Sangndel' 
WUkea  iaa  shrewd  eWver,  and  a  ''fcUowef 
:  infiaito  Jeet.**     Though  hia  time.fcr  iMit» 
seeing  waa  liniledtha  had  aQ  his  e^sa  ' 
biB^^SAdihu  posdaoidJSBe.oCilie 
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log  duodecimos  which  I  hare  met  with  for 
many  a  long  day.  As  I  hinted  before,  he  is 
lomewhat  kcking  in  refinement,  and  is  a 
republican  and  a  democrat  to  the  back  bone, 
but  with  all  this  he  constrains  you  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  perigrinations,  and  smile  at  his 
quips  and  crudities  whether  you  will  or  no. 

Tbb  Laird. — May  be  you  will  let  Maister 
Wilkes  say  a  word  for  himsel  I 

The  Major. — With  all  my  heart  Hero  is 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  comparative 
featul^s  of  English  and  French  feeding : — 

*'  At  an  English  hotel  table,  which  of  course 
repreaenta  the  best  style  of  private  living,  you 
enter  the  general  dining-room,  take  a  seat  at  a 
side  table  by  yourself,  and  if  the  johits  are  ready, 
which  they  are  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  dllTerent  houses,  you  call  for 
your  dinner.  You  begin  by  asking  for  an  even- 
ing newspaper  and  a  pint  ot  wine,  and  fill  up  the 
order  by  calling  for  soup,  to  be  followed  by 
salmon,  roast  beef,  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may 
be.  You  get  the  newspaper  at  once ;  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  you  get  your  pint  of  wine,  and  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  more  your  soup  is  placed 
upon  the  table.  You  must  not  hope  for  it  sooner, 
but  after  that,  everything  follows  with  great  ex- 
actness and  in  regular  succession.  Next  to  your 
lahnon  comes  a  huge  mountain  of  beef  or  a  whole 
leg  of  lamb,  from  which  you  cut  collops  to  your 
heart's  content,  and  retain  as  long  as  you  wish, 
unless  you  choose  to  release  it  at  th6  polite  re- 
quest of  the  waiter,  who. may  want  it  "for  ano- 
iJier  gentleman,  pletue,^  There  are  no  fiuicy 
dishes,  and  you  cannot,  except  very  rarely,  get 
either  puddings  or  pies..  The  half  of  an  immense 
cheese,  weighing  perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  is  set  before  you  instead,  and  you  make 
your  dessert  out  of  that  with  the  assistance  of  tlie 
remainder  of  your  wine.  Such  is  an  English  ho- 
tel dinner,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  you 
have  any  appetite,  you  rite  from  it  iiiU  and  con- 
tent 

**  A  French  dinner  requires  the  same  time  for 
its  performance,  but  it  is  eminently  social,  and  di- 
vides its  charms  for  the  palate  between  the  de- 
lights of  gossip  and  intrigue.  In  the  way  of  eat- 
ing, however,  it  is  a  dinner  of  shreds  and  patched 
scarcely  any  part  of  which  you  know,  and  the 
■entire  bulk  of  which,  in  actual  food,  would  appear 
tnily  insignificant,  if  yon  coidd  only  see  it  laid  in 
the  beginning,  before  the  artist's  knife  went  into 
St  for  the  delusion  of  eight  or  nine  score  of  people. 
The  deficit,  however,  is  iogeniouaiy  made  np  by 
rolls  of  bread  some  twelve  or  fi>urteeD  inches  long, 
which  Sf6  laid  beside  yo«r  plate,  and  which  you 
insensibly  fill  yourself  with,  during  the  intervals 
of  the  courses,  to  aid  you  in  sipping  the  bottle  of 
claret  which  is  furnished  with  the  bread.  You 
rise  with  the  wliig  of  a  chicken,  the  hind  quarters 
of  a  frog,  a  wafer  of  bec(  a  shaving  of  mutton,  and 
a  fragment  of  salmon  stowed  away  inside  you  in 
successive  layers  of  biscuit  and  bread  moistened 
with  wine,  and  as  you  walk  away  from  the.  table, 
you  can  scarcely  resist  the  impression  that  you 
weuld  make  a  capital  chowder  or  pot-pie,  if  you 
eottld  only  endure  being  boiled.  Among  the 
whole  of  this  mdang$  you  sfe  nevor  treated  to 
I  alNr  ^Ikhtr  in  EngliBdor  ftinqe)  ualMi  ypii 


specially  demand  it,  and  the  pepper  of  beth  coan- 
tries  is  of  a  fiavor  that  is  almost  offensive  to  m 
American  palate.  In  France,  you  have  bat  litUe 
chance  to  use  it,  for  neither  of  that,  nor  of  salt,  do 
they  allow  more  than  an  acorn  full  to  five  or  six 
persons.  Indeed,  the  seem  to  regard  it  as  an 
insult  to  their  art  when  you  use  either.  The  Eng> 
Hsh  and  continental  butter  is,  however,  unbean- 
ble  to  an  American,  without  salt,  and  we  recognise 
each  other  continually,  in  travelling,  by  the  cere* 
mony  of  kneading  salt  through  it  with  our  knives 
as  the  first  preliminary  to  our  meals." 

The  Doctor. — ^The  writer  does  scant  justice 
to  the  promptitude  of  our  English  hoslel& 
Judging,  at  least,  from  my  own  experience, 
he  must  have  lighted  upon  a  preposterously 
slaiD  house. 

The  Laird. — So  say  I!  In  the  Flesh  Market 
Close  at  Edinburgh,  your  steak  was  smoking 
before  you,  ere  the  order  had  been  weel  given  1 

The  Major. — Can  you  conceive  anything 
more  repulsive  and  ghastly  than  the  following 
peep  into  a  London  cheap  lodging  house  :— 

**  Our  policemen  led  the  way  across  the  street, 
and  brushed  the  crowd  away  from  a  narrow  pas* 
sage,  the  entrance  to  which  seemed  like  the 
entrance  to  a  pig-stye,  and  was  but  wide  enough 
for  us  to  advance  in  single  file.  The  board  floor- 
ing, sluiced  and  undermined  by  continual  streams 
of  filth,  plashed  under  our  feet,  and  our  noses 
were  assailed  with  vapors  that  seemed  almost  tan- 
gible to  the  touch.  However,  we  groped  on,  sus- 
tained in  hardihood  by  a  common  example,  though 
the  loss  of  my  handkerchief  almost  made  me  a 
deserter.  Far  up  in  this  foul  sUey  we  came  to  a 
side  door,  which  let  us  into  an  apartment  some 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  AH 
was  dark  when  we  entered,  but  our  lantern  lit  up 
a  sight  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  sack 
a  one  as  I  pray.  God  I  may  never  see  again.  In 
that  contracted  lair  lay  thirty  human  beings,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  yes,  thirty  white  Cluistiana, 
of  a  Christian  land,  packed  head  and  feet  in  layers, 
like  the  black  cargo  of  a  slave-ship  under  chase, 
and  most  of  them,  adults  as  well  as  Infants,  u 
naked  as  they  were  bom.  Some  were  families, 
some  were  man  and  wife,  some  were  single  lodgers 
at  a  penny  a  head.  Some  wore  a  few  scanty 
patohes,  others  were  partiy  covered  by  a  sheets 
but  many  were  threadless  and  indiflTerent  to  expo- 
sure. In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  tub 
or  reservoir,  which  the  comity  of  the  apartment 
permitted  to  be  u&ed  by  two  or  three  at  once ;  and 
in  the  muck  and  j^oom,  and  stench  and  vennin 
of  the  place,  these  .larvae  of  a  stifled  and  rotten 
ctvUizcUion^  crawled  and  erovelled  and  profimed 
the  ritos  of  nature ;  and  what  seems  most  strange 
of  all,  bred  souls  for  immortality.  I  deal  with  a 
repulsive  subject,  but  surgery  eannot  be  fastidious, 
and  I  dwell  upon  the  features  of  this  den,^becans8 
it  exists  almost  within  a  stone's  tlirow  from  the 
palaces  of  nobles,  and  under  the  noses,  it  may  be 
said,  of  the  snuffling  hypocrites  of  Exeter  Hall, 
whose  mock  philanmropy  oommissions  emiasaiifls 
to  exdto  our  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  whoplim- 
der  well  meaning  poverty  to  peovide  bkokeisand 
bibles  for  the  happier  heathen.^ 
.  Tn  DocTOK-r-IUt It  ell  vciytarible,  and 
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blood -chiltiiig,  but  docs  Hr.  ^'ilkea  m«*n  to 
infer  thit  poverty  and  mixeTj  m  object  ar« 
not  to  be  found  in  the  raodel  Itepublict  No 
onH  who  his  riatud,  ms  I  have  done,  the  Fine 
Paintt  of  N'ew  York  would  bsve  the  assurance 
to  munWn  the  afflnaation  of  fho  proposition  I 
TnB  Laird. — True  for  you  Doctor.  And  in 
further  corroboration  o'  what  you  say  let  me 
read  to  you  the  follon-ing  extract  frae  a  New 
York  paper  o'  last  month.  Listen  1  "  A  little 
girlaad  her  mother  mere /ound  frozen  to  death 
m  the  merraing  of  th^  1  ^th  in  an  alley  at  Ou 
Savikeaioftroy.Neto  York.  The  girl,  ai/ed 
aboui  ten  yaart,  uoi  ttanding  erect  aith  a 
iatiet  in  her  armt."  If  sic  ■  thine  bad 
happened  in  London,  Wilkes,  I  will  be  bound 
to  My,  would  hae  rung  the  charges  thereof  in 
jDUr  lugx  till  deafness,  mercifully,  BtepB  in  to 
your  relief  I 

DoCTOH. — We  will  take  one  run  now  npthe 
bay,  lo  see  where  the  natural  canal  has  Been 
formed,  and  then  we  shall  have  bad  enough 
liiling  for  one  day. 


Major.  [Looking  at  hit  wateh.] — We  must 
not  be  late,  a»  there  is  all  our  home  sodenint 
yet  to  do.  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  the 
canal  until  another  opportunity — eapein^ly  U 
I  winh  to  Ree  about  some  buaineM  respecting 
poor  All  an  son. 

DocToa. — Ah  [  poor  fellow,  he  went  off  very 
rapidly  at  last 

Dr.  Cdticlk. — Who  are  you  Bpeaking  ofl 

Hajob.— A  xery  worthy  and  clerer  Artiat 
whom  ConaumptioD  has  claimed  for  its  own, 
within  the  last  day  or  two. — He  waatheprin* 
cipal  engraver  for  the  Magazine  until  within 
the  laat  three  months. 

LaiFU). — Puir  AllansoD !  be  waa  a  vera 
deserving  fellow,  and  bad  he  been  spared  wad 
hae  been  a  credit  to  his  profession.  He  had 
gude  taate,  and  naebody  can  ever  be  an  engr>- 
ver  without  iL    However,  let's  hame  noo. 

[The  Tee-hoat  it  direeted  lo  tAt  thore — tA«y 
land — and  «z«unC] 


ScKMB— TA*  Shanty. 

Hajok — Now,  boys,  we  will  dispose  of 
heavy  matters,  and  then  call  on  Mrs.  Grundy 
(o  give  us  her  gatherings,  and  hear  the  Doctor 
on  muaical  matters. 

LAIBD—Weel,  Major,  I  hope  you  hae  i 
wahh  o'  forei^  news  for  our  delectation. 

Hajob — Not  a  great  deal.  I  will  first  read 
yo«  an  extract  from  a  letter,  and  then  lay  he- 
fore  you  such  gleanings  as  I  have  deemed 
worthy  of  your  notice.     [Major  readt.] 

It  U  atated  "on  good  authority,"  that  an  in- 
ereue  of  the  army  vitl  be  propoiad  soon  alter  the 
mwitng  of  PaHiaiaeat  by  (ha  nobl*  aecrataiy  for 
tbe  bona  departnienC,  Lard  PaJiBarston. 

A  fear  ii  ipringiDg  up  on  every  aide  that  the 
■age  for  amigraCioa  ia  paiaing  iia  proper  bounds 
and  that  we  are  deatjaed  before  lone  to  behold  aa 
ADflUh  Ssodoa,  far  worse  than  thai  which  haa 


depopalated  Ireland,  and  which  will  drain  away  oar 

best  and  heattbieat  blood. 

An  amazing  amount  of  bullion  la  being  poured 
into  the  country.  Two  miltioni  mora  from  Aus- 
tralia are  Just  at  hand,  and  five  milliona  more  than 
that  baa  left  'iti  owu  native  land'  (or  our  shorea. 
The  produc^on  of  gold,  too,  ia  increasing  with 
the  most  niarvelloue  rapidity.  New  Zealand  baa 
new  coiameneed  the  business,  and  great  qiicceaa 
has  a]/«ady  attended  her  'diggina' 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  geld  baa  at  last 
bean  fsund  in  Mew  Zealand,  iu  great  abundanoe. 
The  poaition  of  tha  new  gold  Geld  is  most  ad- 
vantageous. Vestals  of  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then can  go  within  ten  inilea,  and  coasting  orafta 
witliln  three  miles  of  the  actual  workings,  so  that 
the  great  eipenaa  of  land  carriage  will  be  obvia- 
ted. To  Auckland  tiiis  discovery  wiObeofthe 
Blmost  importance^  as  it  ia  aiinated  witUn  toHf 
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mfles,  and  will  naturftny  be  the  head-<iQtfrlen  te 
irhich  the  digKen  will  have  to  resort  for  sttppliee. 

The  tone  of  many  of  the  late  leading  fingliab 
papers,  render  it  eTident  that  Great  Britain  places 
littie  reUance  on  the  oft  repeated  declarations  of 
peace  made  by  the  French  Emperor.  Indeed  these 
declarations  appear  to  be  totally  at  Tariance  with 
the  warlike  preparations  going  on  throughout 
France.  The  French  goyernment  are  constmct- 
ing  many  war  steamers,  and  are  busy  at  other  wai^ 
lilie  preparations.  French  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
being  trained  to  embark  and  disembark  until  they 
have  become  expert  at  both— these  preparations 
most  mean  something ;  and  we  think  that  they 
jcan  mean  nothing  so  probable,  as  a  descent  upon 
England.  It  would  seem  that  the  government  of 
England  are  inclined  to  this  opinion  themselTCS, 
for  they,  too,  are  unusually  busy  at  their  prepara- 
tions. The  militia  are  regularly  drilled,  and  are 
instructed  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice, 
for  any  emergency.  Much  actiTlty  also  pervades 
the  different  dock  yards  with  careful  watchfulness 
along  the  coasts.  The  British  Government  have 
addressed  enquiries  to  the  Railway  companies  as 
to  the  number  of  troops,  men  and  horses  with 
munitions  of  war,  that  each  line  could  tvanspert  ki 
a  given  space  of  time,  from  one  given  point  to  ano- 
ther. A  large  mtlHary  station  IB  to  be  established 
near  Birmingham,  and  no  more  soldiers  of  the  line 
are  to  be  sent  fK>m  home  at  present  AH  these 
thuigs  look  ominous,  although  every  thing  beto- 
kens peace.  But  the  most  singular  incident  in 
connection  with  the  business  is,  that  an  order  to 
Napier,  the  shipbuilder  on  the  Clyde,  from  the 
French  government,  for  sixteen  frigates,  has  been 
cancelled  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  a  like 
number  ordered  for  the  English  service,  fifty*three 
are,  however,  still  reported  as  being  fitted  out. 
(Twenty  line  of  battleships,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
fifteen  smaller  ships  of  war.)  This  shows  that 
dark  clouds  are  looming  in  the  future. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  appean  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  gain  a  good  deal  of  a  certain  kind  of 
notoriety,  and  also  to  have  the  past  acts  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  Dnke  reproduced  and  nar- 
rowly criticised  by  the  public.  This  is  what  peo- 
ple may  always  expect  as  a  consequence  of  inter- 
meddling in  the  afiairs  of  others.  Pmirobin  Cas- 
tle, a  place  '^in  tlie  days'  of  anld  Tang  syne^  the 
scene  of «  busy,  happy  patriotio  and  thrifty  popu- 
lation ;  is  now  reduced  to  a  comparative  desert, 
thinly  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  far  from 
being  happy  or  even  above  want.  It  may  perhaps 
be  possible  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was 
ignorant  of  the  cruelties  practised  towards  her 
own  tenants ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  in- 
form herself  of  the  fact  and  take  the  beam  out  of 
her  own  eye  before  she  attempted  to  take  the  mote 
out  of  brother  Jonathan's.  When  the  women  of 
England  step  beyond  their  proper  sphere,  they  be- 
come as  awkward  as  a  fish  out  of  Water ;  and  the 
rebukes  which  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  her 
friends  are  now  receiving  ought  to  induce  others 
not  to  meddle  in  ailkirs  they  do  not  understand. 

The  immediate  marriage  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  Senorita  Montijo,  a  very  charming  young 
Spanish  lady,  is  the  leading  topic  of  French  news 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  last  European  mall ;  nor, 
eonaidering  the  poeitioB  and  character  of  the 
Bum  bifflseU^  ought  the  intelUgeoee  to  ezdle 


nrach  surprise  I  Strong  points  and  stsrtHng  effects 
being  rigidly  the  order  of  the  day,  a  com  it 
thiaire  very  naturally  succeeds  to  a  amp  iiitL 
Foiled  in  repeated  efforts  to  ally  himself  witb  tbe 
Royal  families  of  Europe,  and  equally  foiled  Id  Vn 
attempts  to  establish  a  disreputable  connection 
between  himself  and  the  lady  of  his  love,  he  has 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  &ce  of  the  SoTereigu 
who  frowned  on  him,  and  humoured  his  ovn 
passion  by  making  the  woman  his  Empress,  wbo 
had  refused  any  more  ambiguous  title.    A  f^v 
particulars  regarding  the  person  thus  promnendy 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  found 
elsewhere,  together  with  a  remarkable  addren, 
delivered   by  the   Emperor   to  his  assembled 
Ministers,  Senators,  and  Legislators,  when  oi- 
dally  declaring  to  them  his  mtention.    To  this 
set  speech  we  woukl  invite  candid  atteniicn, 
partly  because  it  has  been  lauded  by  infiueotiid 
portions  of  the  British  press,  whose  commendation 
carries  weight,  and  partly  because  it  exhibits  In 
strong  colours  that  audacity,  duplicity,  meanneis, 
insolence,  and  want  of  principle,  which  are  no  leaa 
component  parts  of  Louis  Napoleon^s  character, 
than  are  his  iron  will,  his  hnpenetrable  secrecy, 
his  infinite  cunning. 

Do  us  the  favour  to  turn  back  to  this  vaunted 
document  It  comm^ices  with  an  unmitigated 
fiilsehood,  in  asserting  that  the  nation  has  often 
expressed  its  anxiety  for  his  nuptials.  Here  and 
there  some  bumpkin  of  s  country  office  holder, 
in  the  ful^omeness  -of*  hift  advlation,  has  indis* 
erectly  besought  his  master  to  leave  lineal  sa^ 
cessors  behind  him ;  hut  there  has  been  no  ad- 
dress to  this  point  from  his  obsequious  senators, 
iiO'pUbitcUe  from  his  obedient  ftubjects.  That 
there  might  have  been  no  one  can  doubt,  if  H 
had  been  thought  advisable.  The  ballot  boies 
are  there  for  the  ready  eight  milUons  of  Totere; 
the  prefects  are  there  to  register  fiuthfulW;  tbe 
Moniteur  is  there  to  record  officially.  The  pop- 
uhir  voice  would  have  been  expressed  with  equal 
alacrity  on  behalf  of  a  Russian  Archduchess,  or 
of  the  Vivandiire  of  a  regiment;  but  the  T(»ce 
might  have  been  troublesome  whilst  Hymen  was 
unpvopitious.  It  was  consequently  not  called  for, 
it  was  not  uttered.  To  the  jnsiiee  of  His  Kajn- 
ty*s  remarks  on  the  propi^  mode  of  bringing 
back  France  within  Ihe  pale  of  old  monarchies, 
no  one  can  object ;  only,  how  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  simple  process  does  not  appear 
to  have  hitherto  occurred  to  him.  The  aDosion 
to  Josephine  would  have  been  a  happy  one,  if 
the  Great  Napoleon  had  selected  her  for  an  Sm- 
press,  which  he  did  not;  and  between  the  oaaej 
,  there  is  therefore  no  parallel,  even  if  one  could 
forget  that  "  the  modest  and  good  wife  of  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte*'  was  set  aside  for  state  purposes. 
As  for  the  succeeding  paragraph,  in  whicQ  tbe 
Austrian  alliance  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans  are  comprised,  nothing  can  exceed  ita 
absurdity,  unless  it  be  its  injustice.  What  ftte 
condemns  the  present  Emperor  to  burden  him- 
self with  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  in  ««• 
son  or  out  of  season?  Must  his  uncle's  shade 
become  his  old  man  of  the  sea  ?  Otherwise  whit 
could  have  induced  that  unhappy  aflnsios  to 
Maria  Louisa?  What  sort  of  a  guarantee  fcr 
the  future  was  it  ?  Did  It  assure  to  France  the 
fHendsfaip  of  Austria?    DidH  MSuretfiypeisoBil 
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adraiitages  to  the  bridegroom  of  that  day? 
What  geiiias  of  stupidity  could  have  dictated  the 
writiug  of  those  lines,  intended  for  quick-witted 
Frenchmen,  lines  wherein  royal  alliance  is  first 
leoated  on  general  principles,  then  held  up  to 
tdmiration  when  applied  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  then 
scouted  again  as  applied  to  Louis*  own  immediate 
esse  f  What  is  said  regarding  the  late  Duke  and 
the  liTing  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  in  equally  bad 
tsste. 

The  whole  of  the  Orleans  property  is  now  alien- 
ated, the  year  allowed  for  the  side  having  expired. 

Later  accounts  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope« 
and  another  Indian  mail,  have  arrived.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  devote  room  to  the  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  statements  that  they  contam  from 
the  seat  of  war  in  both  places.  It  would  be  doing 
no  honour  to  our  gallant  army  at  Rangoon,  were 
we  to  chronicle  at  length  the  trifling  exploits  to 
which  they  have  been  limited  by  the  extraordinary 
caotion  and  inactivity  o^  their  commanding  ofllccr, 
General  Godwin.  His  pompous  despatches  are 
mach  too  wordy  and  unimportant  to  be  read  with 
mterest  even  by  our  military  readers.  For  a 
different  reason  we  refrain  from  making  extracts 
from  Gape  papers.  The  enemy  there  cannot  be 
found ;  and  the  details  of  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  and  the  capture  of  waggons  and  oxen, 
become  dry  reading  for  those  who  have  already 
had  much  of  it  submitted  to  them. 

And  DOW  for  my  gleanings : 

BotrMDARini  or  trb  Fbkmch  Bmpibv. — The 
object  of  the  new  Imperialist  ffroekure  recently 
israed  in  Paris  by  M .  Hasson,  entitled  L€$  Limites 
it  la  France^  is  to  show  that  It  is  the  duty  and 
bterest  of  Franee  to  regain  the  frontier  of  1795. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pjreonees  are  her  natural  limits ;  and  the  writer 
urges  that  the  French  nationality,  if  confined 
within  narrower  boundaries,  is  constantly  exposed 
to  attack,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  acquisition  of  Belgium,  Savoy,  and 
the  cis-Rhenan  provinces,  the  empire  might  be 
secure  from  the  kindred  races  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Fbsvob  GoarpKTrrioN  roR  Astillbrt  Horses. 
—A  report  has  been  circulated  that  the  French 
Government  has  sent  orders  over  to  England  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  horses  fit  for 
the  Artillery,  to  be  supplied  within  three  weeks. 
If  that  be  so,  we  take  it  to  be  a  method  for  retard- 
hig  as  much  as  possible,  the  completion  of  the 
sngmentation  of  that  same  number  of  hones  for 
our  own  Art&Ierj. 

And  now  Vm  fiitrij  out  of  breath.  So, 
Doctor,  yoo  most  e*en  read  my  Colonial  chit- 
chat for  me. 

Doctor — ^With  pleasure.  Ah  I  I  see  you 
begin  with  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch. 
\&ad4: 

"'  DowNiva  Strut,  15th  Jan.,  1854. 

**  If  T  Lord, — I  have  the  honor  to  aokaowledge 
your  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September  last, 
addressed  to  my  predecessor,  and  forwarding  an 
address  to  the  Queen  from  the  Gommons^of  Gaiuda, 
in  Provincial  Pi^iament  assembled,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

**  2.  This  address  was  had  before  her  Miyjesty  by 


my  predecessor,  and  your  Lordship  is  probably 
aware  from  what  has  recently  passed  on  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  her  Majesty's 
late  advisers  had  taken  the  matter  contained  in  it 
into  their  consideration,  and  were  proposing  to 
communicate  with  you  respecting  it,  when  the 
recent  change  in  the  Administration  interfered 
with  their  intentions. 

"  3.  In  consequence  of  that  event  it  became  my 
duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  that  her  Msjesty^s  Govern- 
ment have  determined  upon  adviung  her  Migesty 
to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  that  address.  In  arri- 
ving at  this  decision  they  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  keep  out  of  view  the  question  whether  or  not 
any  alteration  is  at  present  desirable  in  the  mode 
of  appropriating  the  fund  derived  from  tkeso 
Reserves,  established  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria, 
ci4>.  78. 

'*  4.  They  do  not  deny  that  they  share  in  the  re- 
gret expressed  by  Lord  Grey  in  his  despatch  of 
January  27th  1851,  that  any  desire  should  be  en- 
tertained to  disturb  a  settlement  demised  with  '% 
view  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  and  feel- 
ings, which  it  was  hoped  might  have  accomplished 
that  object,  but  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  no 
such  sentiments  of  regret  would  justify  Che  Go- 
vernment or  Parliament  of  this  country  in  with- 
holding from  the  Canadian  people  through  their 
representatives,  the  right  of  dealing  as  they  may 
thuik  proper  with  matters  of  strictly  domestic  in- 
terest. 

**  5.  That  such  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  view 
originally  entertabed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
of  this  question,  appears  evident  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  constitutional  act  of  81st 
George  8d,  by  which  a  wide  discretion  was  left 
to  the  then  Canadian  Legislature,  to  alter  or  re- 
peal its  provisions.  That  liberty  it  was  thought 
proper  in  framing  the  act  of  1840,  to  ^thdrm$^ 
but  in  restoring  it,  Her  M^esty^s  government  are 
but  reverting  to  those  general  principles  of  poli- 
cy which  were  recognised  in  1791,  in  this  in- 
stance, and  which  had  been  habitually  adopted, 
and  adhered  to  in  the  colonies :  principles  on  which 
alone  they  conceived  that  the  government  ol 
Canada  can  or  ought  to  be  conducted,  imd  by  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  believe  Uiat  those 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  connexion  with  this  great 
empire,  which  now  animate  the  colony  can  be 
most  eifectuaHy  confirmed. 

'*6.  They  will,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  foDow 
the  oouree  already  indicated  by  Lord  Grey  in  tho 
despatch  above  referred  to— namely,  to  recon^ 
mend  to  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  giving  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature  juithority  to  make,  subject 
to  the  preservation  of  all  existing  interests,  each 
alterations  as  they  may  think  fit  in  the  present 
arrangements  respecting  the  Clergy  Reserves 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  are  induced  to  make 
this  reservation  solely  from  those  comsiderationf 
of  justice  which  they  r^oice  to  find  so  fully  re> 
cognized  in  the  addresses  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  presented  to  the  Grown. 

''  7.  The  language  of  these  addresses  is  soch  ay 
to  give  every  ground  for  confidence  that  the  pow* 
er  to  be  thus  given  lo  the  Provincial  Parliament 
will  be  exercised  with  caution  and  forbearance 
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towards  the  fecfings  and  interests  of  all  classes 
in  those  two  great  districts  which  are  now  so 
happily  united  under  the  single  legislation  and 
gOTemment  of  Canada ;  but  I  mast  repeat,  that 
it  is  nol  from  a  reliance  on  this  confident  antici- 
pation, however  strongly  they  may  entertain  it, 
that  Her  Migesty's  GoTemment  have  oome  to 
their  present  decision,  but  because  they  are  nat- 
isfied,  on  more  general  principles,  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  and  not  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  body  to  which  the  func- 
tions of  legislation  on  this  subject  most,  for  the 
public  advantage,  be  committed. 

^  8.  Tou  will  take  an  early  opportunity  for  com- 
municating the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  ihe 
legislature. 

I  have  ftc. 

NEWCASTLE.'' 

Laird. — ^Toncbing  these  same  Resenres  I 
have  nae  reserve  in  sajring  that 

Major. — Pray  shut  up,  amioo  mic  /  Tou 
might  as  well  (Sscuss  a  cigar,  enthroned  upon 
a  keg  of  gun-powder,  as  enlarge  upon  such  a 
theme  in  the  Shanty  1 

Laird. — I  sit  corrected,  Crabtree. 

Doctor. — Our  Province,  I  see,  is  to  be 
&vored  with  the  presence  of  an  architectural 
notoriety.  Stephenson,  the  engineer  of  the 
&r-famed  Menai  bridge,  is  said  U>  be  on  his 
way  to  Canada,  to  construct  a  viaduct  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

Major. — Such  an  undertaking  would  be  a 
great  fact,  to  use  one  of  the  cherished  slangisms 
of  the  day,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  carried  into 
effect 

Doctor. — ^By  the  way,  Mi^or,  did  you  ob- 
serve that  a  despatch  has  been  received  from 
the  British  Government,  declining  to  grant 
medal^  to  Militia  OfScers  who  had  served  in 
the  War  of  1 812  f 

Major. — I  did,  and  must  say  that  the  reso- 
lution is  at  once  ungenerous  and  unwise. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the  period 
referred  to,  our  militia  rendered  the  state 
shrewd  service, — and  in  the  event  of  an}' 
fracas  with  fraUr  Jonathan,  it  would  be 
mainly  upon  their  stalwart  arms  that  the 
safety  of  our  altars  and  hearth-stones  would 
depend.  Most  short-sighted,  then,  I  repeat, 
(to  say  nothingof  common  justice,)  is  the  doter- 
minauon  of  Government  in  the  premises. 

Doctor. — Have  you  heard  anything  of  late 
regarding  the  state  of  matters  in  Nova  Scotia 
since  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  ? 

Major. — ^Tou  will  find  it  as  you  go  on. 

\Po6tor  tntnt%nvM\\ — 

The  latest  Nova  Scotia  papers  are  oeonpied  with 
debates  on  the  answer  to  the  address  delivered  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  Province.  The  chief  questions 
are  "Reciprocity;"  and  the  " Fishery  Qnestion.** 
Some  of  the  speakers,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Howe,  appeared  anxious  to  give  up  the  exdosive 
rights  to  the  fisheries,  and  to  allow  American  Fish- 
ermen to  flsh  on  the  same  terms  as  the  oolonists, 
provided  the  American  government  would  relax 
Us  commercial  restrictions  in  (avgur  of  the  Colony. 


Other  speakers,  however,  did  not  approve  of  andi 
an  arrangement,  and  denounced  the  idea  of  girm^ 
up  the  Fisheries,  on  any  terms,  in  most  emphatic 
language.    They  also  expressed  themseWes  much 
annoyed  at  the  Imperial  Govemmeni'ii  atteapting 
to  settle  the  question  without  having  first  obuin- 
ed  the  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  GoTemment 
and  ParKament.    M.  Wilkins  has  moved  sevenl 
resolutions  to  this  effect;  and  he  insists  on  the 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1818.    He  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  annul 
that  treaty,  and  complains  of  the  injustice  which 
the  Colonists  have  suffered  for  years  hack  by  the 
unwarrantable  and  unchecked  encroacbsnents  of 
the  Tanked  on  the  Provincial  Fiahmg  Gronndi. 
Further,  he  advises  the  British  Government  not 
to  allow  the  Americans  the  privilege  of  these 
Fisheries,  which  he  says,  win  serve  them  as  t 
nursery  of  saOors  that  they  ean  employ  agsioit 
England  at  any  time. 

Laird. — What  hae  our  eolUetits  wisdm 
been  doing  smee  they  re-assembled  at  Quebec! 

Major.— Why,  man,  they  have  not  had 
time  to  draw  breath  yet,  after  their  cold  pil- 
grhnagc  to  the  city  of  Wolfe  and  MontcnW 
You  must  allow  them  to  recruit  for  a  week  or 
two,  before  tackling  to  the  tough  business  of 
the  session. 

[Doctor  continuetl]:..^ 

The  treaty  between  England  and  the  United 
States  brought  by  the  Africa,  on  her  last  pamge 
to  New  Tork,  being  ratified  by  the  British  Got- 
emment,  was  concluded  about  a  fortnight  ago  at 
Washington  between  Messrs.  Cromptou  and  £re- 
rett.  It  embraces  two  subjects — the  fishery  ques- 
tion and  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  American  Colonies.  Among 
other  things  it  provides  that  colonial  vessels  may 
obtain  American  registeis.  The  Americans  dis- 
approve of  this  article,  inasmuch,  as  they  argue, 
that  it  would  bring  colonial  ship-bnilders  into  di- 
rect competition  with  theur  own,  and  that  as  Ame^ 
ican  builders  are  liable  to  pay  duty  on  several  arti- 
cles used  in  ship  buiidinff,  such  as  iron,  cordage, 
&c.,  upcMi  which  the  oolonists  pay  no  duty,  the 
advantage  m  favor  of  the  latter  would  be  mani- 
fest For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  presumed 
that  the  treaty  will  be  rejected  by  the  senate,  and 
that  the  matter  will  be  suffered  to  stand  over  until 
General  Pierce  comes  into  powm*,  and  he  is  said 
to  be  favorable  to  Reciprocity  and  free  trade  in  the 
most  liberal  view  of  the  case.  So  that  the  kmg 
talked  of  Redprooity  may  become  a  thing  of  r^dity 
after  all. 

Major — One  moment,  Doctor.  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  taken  any  notice  yet  of  the 
Harbour  Commission,  as  it  is  scarcely  ripe  for 
public  discussion,  but  a  little  extract  relatp 
ing  to  the  Don  struck  me  particularly.  Yos 
will  find  it»  Doctor,  in  the  next  pangraph; 
read  it 

[Doctor  reads}: — 

The  Don  should  be  prevented  altogether  from 
discharging  itself  hito  the  bay — to  effect  which  I 
would  cut  a  canal  from  some  point  below  the 
bridge  into  the  lower  bay  (Asbbridge's),  at  ths 
Mune  time  making  an  opening  through  the  peoii^ 
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mkopposite  the  month  of  the  canal,  or,  aa  it  would 
then  be,  the  river,  bo  as  to  give  to  the  waterB  free 
egress  to  the  lake.  I  would  divert  the  stream 
into  this  new  channel  by  throwing  a  dam  across 
Its  present  "debouchment,**  or,  if  necessary,  right 
tcross  the  lower  side  of  ^e  bay.  The  distance 
from  the  new  mouth  of  the  river  across  Ash- 
bridge^s  Bay  would  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  short,  that  the  current  would  be  likely  to  retahi 
its  full  lorce  so  as  to  carry  away  most  of  the  silt 
into  the  outer  lake,  and  at  the  annual  period  of 
freshets,  would  have  the  effect  of  sluicing  the 
opeuing,  so  aa  to  keep  it  always  clear  ana  free 
from  an  undue  accumulation  of  sand.  Another 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  would  be,  the  forming 
of  mneh  depomt  fit>m  the  floods  of  the  Don,  in 
rear  of  the  dam,  thereby  tending  to  raise  the  low 
Unds  in  that  vicinity,  until  perhaps  a  considerable 
width  along  the  margin  and  fronting  on  the  har- 
bor, would  be  available  for  building  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

Majob — Now,  Laird,  for  your  "  Facte.*^ 

Laird — Facts  hae  I  Dane,  so  I  have  just 
prepared  a  lang  screed  o'  obsorratioDS  that  I 
think  are  quite  as  gude. 

Doctor — We're  all  attention. 

Laird— I  have  aye  thocht  that  we  puir  folk 
who  win  our  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  o'  our 
broo,  dinna  think  as  much  o'  oursels  as  we 
ought,  and  these  remarks  are  the  fruit  o' 
my  cogitations.    [Beads: 

TBI  rABM£B*8  IKFLUEKCI — CAH  rABMIMO  Bl  MADB 

PROriTABLS? 

Thi  true  test  of  ability  for  farming,  all  the  world 
o?er,  is  the  greatest  amount  of  success  in  the  man- 
sgement  of  those  two  practical  antipodes,  eott  and 
ntidt.  A  man  who  may  raise  enormous  crops  at 
i  cost  of  ten  times  all  that  these  crops  will  repay ; 
or  who  may  coro]>el  his  farm  laborers,  however  in- 
dostrious  and  efficient  they  may  be,  to  work  with- 
out tools,  or  at  best,  to  hoe  his  com  with  a  gar- 
den trowel,  or  to  water  his  catUe  in  an  egg  shell 
—would  be  set  down  aa  decidedly  a  bad  manager. 
On  the  contrary,  the  farmer  who  applies  his  means 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  results,  whether  by  enriching  the  land 
ultimately,  or  increasing  its  immediate  products 
--who  turns  aU  the  currents  of  waste  into  profita- 
ble ehanne]9--ahowB  that  the  touch  of  hia  hand  is 
that  of  a  master,  and  that  he  possesses  the  true 
philoiopher*8  stone,  which  turns  all  his  applied 
energies  into  gold. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  to  pohit  out  the 
best  way  to  secure  large  dividends  from  farm  capi< 
tet  We  shall  deviate  for  once  from  this  almost 
universal  track,  and  endeavor  to  show  how  the 
nnner  may  increase  the  physioal  and  mental 
eomfort  of  himself  and  those  i^ut  him,  quite  as 
ntuch  (and  by  the  outlay  of  far  less  monied  capi- 
JfM  M  by  simply  heaping  together  piles  of  gold. 
The  means  by  which  this  most  desirable  result  is 
to  be  secured,  is  the  proper  nte  of  hi»  influence, 

%  influence?  I  have  no  Influence!**  exclaim 
ft  host  of  moderate  ihncers,  more  ambitious  and 
^lees  perhaps,  than  they  are  willing  to  admit, 
and  who  fkiled  to  secure  any  nominatiou  at  the 
hist  town  caucus.  '*  What  influence  can  I  possi- 
bly have,**  gravely  expostulates  the  more  sedate 
cooQtry  residenti  "  when  I  cannot  even  penraade 


my  own  boys  to  avoid  the  city  and  become  culti- 
vators of  the  soil?"  **Tou  can't  expect  us  to 
have  any  influence?"  is  the  inquiring  exclanna- 
tion  of  the  young  fanner  of  taste,  who  failed  in 
saving  from  the  remorseless  axe,  a  beautiful  group 
of  sugar  maples  which  stood  in  the  public  road ; 
and  whose  public  spirit  has  been  chilled  by  the 
jeers  of  hia  stupid  neighbors,  for  proposing  to  line 
the  highway  with  a  mile  of  forest  trees. 

But  our  friends  must  not  by  anv  means  despair. 
They  possess  a  power  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
scious, although  it  may  not  be  capable  of  operat- 
ing quite  in  3ie  way  they  would  most  desire.-— 
The  truth  is,  there  are  too  many  who  are  looking 
only  for  some  great  or  extraordinary  occasion  to 
exercise  thefr  powers.  They  may  profitably  re- 
member the  fable  of  the  sweeping  mountain  tor- 
rent|  that  was  soon  dry,  contrasted  with  the  per- 
petual rill,  which  always  enlivened  and  refreshed 
its  banks,  and  in  procees  of  time  fitted  a  vast  lake 
with  its  waters. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  may  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  iovrwral  UuU.  A  friend  of 
ours  moved  into  a  district  of  country  where  the 
people  generally  would  have  been  regarded  as  ut- 
terly destitute  of  all  taste  of  the  kind.  He  could 
not  persuade  a  single  man  among  them  to  plant 
an  ornamental  tree.  He  however  resolved  to  have 
the  comforts  and  embellishments  of  country  life, 
though  of  a  cheap  character,  for  his  own  family, 
His  wondering  neighbors  began  to  inquire  about 
the  trees  he  planted ,  *^  that  were  good  for  nothing 
but  to  look  at,"  and  pitied  the  wretched  taste 
which  he  exhibited  by  not  placing  his  lilacs,  honey- 
suckles, magnolias  and  evergreens,  **  all  in  a  row." 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  of  true  taste, 
that  the  more  they  are  scrutinised,  the  more 
pleasing  they  appear ;  and  those  rude  inhabitants 
evinced,  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  that  the  la- 
tent prindple  of  genuine  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, which  had  so  long  slumbered  within  them, 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  little  plan- 
tations of  roses  and  shrubbery  about  their  dwel- 
lings, that  they  might  eaajoy  something  of  the  most 
delightful  home  scenery  which  they  had  been  in- 
sensibly led  to  admire  in  their  pioneer  neighbor. 
It  was  not  many  years  before  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  many  had 
learned  that  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  neat 
dwellings  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  may  exert  a  most 
valuable  and  powerful  mfluence,  in  leading  his 
children,  and  Uiose  more  immediately  beneath  his 
care,  to  exalted  views  of  the  scenes  around  them. 
It  does  not  at  all  destroy  or  lesson  one's  skill  to 
manage  those  two  refractory  opponents,  Cost  and 
Profit,  to  look  up  occasionally  flrom  the  plough- 
point  before  him,  to  the  rich,  varied,  and  magni- 
ficent panorama  around  him, 

From  the  blae  rim,  where  skies  and  oumntaine  meet, 
Down  10  the  very  turf  beneath  hi*  feel ; 

neither  does  it  at  all  require  the  rare  gifts  of  tho 
"  philosophic  few"  to  look  upon 

The  warUtnir  woodland,  the  reeonndtnc  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields, 
AU  that  the  irenial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  oTeven, 

with  something  of  the  eye  of  a  painter,  naturalist, 
and  admu^r  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in  De. 
dgn.    This  study  very  soon  beoomes  con(s|^us 
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We  know  a  skilftil  cultivator  of  the  earth,  whose 
delight  in  reading  the  works  of  creation,  had  ren- 
dared  him  quite  as  skilful  in  making  this  study 
attractive  to  others ;  aud  when  we  have  remem- 
bered the  ^at  numbers  of  young  people  whom 
he  had  fascinated  into  this  purstut,  we  have  often 
involuntarily  been  led  to  contrast  him  with 
''  Th«  charl  who  hold*  it  heres/  to  think. 
And  knows  no  miuic  but  the  doUar't  chink  ; 
Who  never  found  what  good  from  science  grew 
Save  the  grand  truth,  ihnl  one  and  one  make  two ; 
And  he,  acroM  whose  biBin  scarce  dare  to  creep, 
Aught  bat  the  parent  pair,  togtt^  to  Imp." 

Again^^very  fiirmer  may  exert  an  excellent  in> 
fluence  in  his  own  neigborhood  in  many  ways. 
By  peneverance,  he  may  accomplish  mucii  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  neighbou-  ing  schools 
•--those  fountains  from  which  are  to  flow  the  very 
life-streams  of  intelligence  to  our  successors  dn 
the  great  theatre  of  fife.  He  may  promote  agri- 
ealtural  knowledge  by  ansisting  in  the  <fiflusion  of 
periodicals.  He  may  often  find  means  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  sickness  has 
stripped  of  physical  comforts.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  all  the  ways  in  which  a  really 
earnest,  straight  forward,  kind  and  modest  man, 
may  benefit  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  if 
be  is  not  afraid  of  labor,  although  all  and  even 
more  may  be  done  while  others  may  be  idUng, 
talking  nonsense,  or  attending  public  amusements 
—-and  it  is  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  all  this  should  not  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  those  who  come  in  contact.  In  his 
own  family,  too,  his  influence  is  still  greater  than 

-  elsewhere,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Domestic  sun- 
shine or  storms  are  very  much  at  the  command  of 
the  head  authority.  A  single  ill-natured  remark 
wUi  often  send  its  poison  and  conUgion  through  a 
whole  household^-a  uniform  air  of  kindness  can- 
not fail  greatiy  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life ;  and 
especially  when,  to  speak  colloquially,  "every 
thing  goes  crooked,"  a  few  words  fit'ly  spoken, 
wUl  drop  like  balm  into  the  corroding  irritation  of 
bad  nature,  and  like  the  atmosphere  of  spring, 
breathe  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  about  those 

-  within  their  influence. 

Now,  if  any  one  believe  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  duties  does  not  greatiy  increase 
one*s  own  happiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  "  then  has  he  no  human  blood  in 
his  veins."  He  is  one  of  those  chrysalides  cl  mor- 
tality, whose  object  in  living  is  to  suflTer  as  littie, 
and  enjoy  as  ranch  as  possible,  irithin  their  own 
shell  of  physical  selfishness.  There  are  others 
who  assent  to  all  we  have  said,  but  who  commit 
the  supreme  folly  of  chasing  the  rainbow  of  pro- 
mised enjoyment,  by  trying  firtt  to  gH  riek  t  No 
wonder  that  farmers'  sons  rush  into  the  city,  when 
their  country  homes,  with  the  inexhaustible  at- 
tractions which  might  be  thrown  around  them,  are 
nade  repwisive,  or  at  least  dull.  Fortunately,  the 
exercise  of  taste  in  rural  improvements — the  study 
of  the  beauties  of  country  life — ^tbe  performance 
of  neighborhood  amenities— and  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  kindness  in  families— do  not  require  the 
income  of  a  duke ;  and  he  who  has  accomplished 
all  these  well,  in  addition  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  his  plantation,  has* perhaps  as  just  an  ex- 
Stctation  as  any  one,  of  a  pleasant  evening  in  his 
^  in  the  hope  that  he  has  not  lived  wholly  in 


Too  much  hard  work  for  the  money  etned,  ii 
the  general  cry  against  farming;  and  there  hu 
been,  in  days  past,  and  still  is  much  truth  in  it~ 
Let  any  man  spend  some  time  in  an  agricnltonl 
district,  and  see  the  labor  of  men,  women  tnd 
children,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will  be  disposed  to 
join  the  C17  ;  but  we  hope  for  improvement  Inthii 
respect  Farmers  are  becoming  better  educated 
than  they  have  been,  and  with  education  will  oooe 
wants  and  tastes  to  be  gratified ;  and  with  edoci- 
tion,  too,  will  come  the  ability  to  gratify  thoM 
wants.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  erer  ex- 
pect or  wish  to  see  the  time  come  when  fumcn 
will  desire  to  live  according  to  the  fkshlooable 
mode  of  living  in  our  large  cities,  but  we  do  de- 
sire and  prayfbr  the  time  to  come  when  thejail, 
as  a  mass,  be  educated  with  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  true  gentlemen,  possessing,  too,  the  lean- 
ing and  ability  to  make  their  wants  known,  and  to 
demand  the  rights  which  belong  to  them  as  owners 
and  occupants  of  the  soil  of  this  vast  cenntrf. 
We  would  see  farmers  not  lords  of  the  creation  io 
iMPiM,  while  they  are  truly  slaves  In  deed^  but  ele- 
vated to  their  proper  poeition.  It  can  be  done- 
it  must  be  done.  We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  tam- 
ers. The  movements  for  our  benefit  must  orip- 
nate  with  us,  certainly  no  other  class  of  men  vill 
undertake  them  for  us.  A  convention  of  fiuinen 
called  to  meet  at  Toronto,  at  some  future  dtj, 
when  no  other  business  would  be  before  them  to 
distract  their  attention,  woutd  be  productive  of 
much  good.  80  much  dissatisfaction  is  expreaied 
from  many  quarters,  about  the  profit  of  agricul- 
ture being  altogether  inadequate  to  the  labor,  that 
we  would  eladly  see  where  the  fault  lies,  andhaTe 
it  corrected  if  possible.  Our  own  humble  opinion 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  hold  the  power 
in  our  own  hands  to  rectify  all  the  difficulties,  pro- 
viding we  use  it  properly.  The  nineteenth  centa- 
ry  has  brought  changes  to  all  classes  of  men.— 
Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Th e  fanners  can 
form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  choice  lies  be- 
fore them, — it  is  simply  this,  either  to  raise  them- 
selves by  education  to  their  lawftd  inheritance,  or 
to  lose  it  through  Ignorance,  and  to  remain  foreter 
mere  *'  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

And  now,  Doctor,  for  your  science  and  ut 
Doctor — I  have  already  told  you  that  the 
Canadian  Journal  does  the  thing  so  well  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  our  attemptmg  it; 
besides,  I  have  already  given  you  a  sufiicient 
dose  in  the  ice-boat  about  the  Lorraine  Shales 
and  other  matter& 

Major— True ;  well,  then,  we  will  sommon 
Mrs.  Qrundy,  pluck  the  fruit  of  her  "  gathe^ 
ingsi  and  then  call  on  you.  Doctor,  to  dose 
the  evening*a  work  with  your  song  and  music. 

Doctor — I  have  really  a  very  pretty  song 
from  the  K us.  Bac. ;  it  will  well  repay  ths 
trouble  of  learning  it  My  remarks,  as  usual,'arB 
without  fear,  fiivor,  or  adOTecUon,  and  if  they  do 
not  satisfy  every  one,  I  cannot  help  it  By 
the  bye,  Gruvelli  is  po^tively  spoken  of  ts 
meditating  a  visit  Will  it  not  be  a  treat? 
CruveHi  «nd  Alboni--the  two  sreatest  con- 
tral«oi  in  the  world.    My  New  Yoric  adrioes 
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report  Alboni  as  about  to  Tisit  Toronto  in 
June. 

[Enter  Mtb.  Grundy  toith  h&r  carUribtttwns. 
Mn,  Grundy  read$\: — 

Onr  fair  rabseribers  will  perceive  that  the  laoe 
waiBtcoats  and  jacket  bodies  are  not  ao  much 
worn  for  evening  costume  as  last  season;  the 
bodies  en  ttcmacher  are  most  in  favor.  Narrow 
partjF-colored  ivinges  are  bemg  introdooed  for 
trimming  evening  dresses.  Satins  and  rich  silks 
are  also  trimmed  with  rather  broad  and  full  silk 
fringes. 

In  mantlea,  the  Victoria  and  Montmorency 
are  the  most  in  favor. 

In  eonseqnence  of  the  mildness  of  the  season, 
ladies  are  wearing  bonnets  rather  backward  on 
the  head,  as  during  the  last  snmmer. 

nsscRinioir  or  platc. 

Cabriaoi  Gostumb. — ^Dress  of  ruby  sattn,  the 
skirt,  long  and  full,  is  without  trimming.  MantiUe 
ef  black  velvet,  the  ends  in  front  fidling  broad  and 
square :  it  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  lace  which 
terminate  in  the  front  of  the  arm,  the  first  row  of 
the  lace  being  extremely  broad ;  the  bottom  of 
the  front  ends  are  finished  by  the  broader  lace ; 
above  the  lace  and  down  the  fronts  of  the  man^ 
tUU,  is  a  plaiting,  it  veilU^  of  satin,  each  edge  of 
the  plaiting  confined  by  a  narrow  band  of  velvet 
Bonnet  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  black  velvet, 
very  low  at  each  side  are  placed  a  white  and 
black  feather,  the  white  feather  is  turned  up  to 
lay  on  the  frtmt  dose  to  the  edge,  the  brbck  one 
droops ;  the  etrings  are  of  broad  pink  sathi  rib- 
bon. 

PaowtvADB  CosnrioB. — ^Vletoria  mantle  of 
rich  dark  ruby  velvet.  Dress  of  brocade  silk. 
Bonnet  of  amber  satin ;  a  trimming  of  stamped 
black  velvet  is  laid  on  the  front,  where  the  satin 
is  pUdn ;  the  crown  is  composed  of  bouillons  of 
satin,  divided  and  edged  by  a  fery  narrow  ruchey 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  row  of  narrow  blaek 
velvet ;  the  ctirtain  corresponds  with  the  front ; 
the  edge  of  the  bonnet  is  finished  by  a  narrow 
black  lace ;  the  interior  trimming  is  of  pale  amber 

On^MimUau  of  black  satin;  It  is  trimmed 
entirely  round  with  a  silk  fringe,  above  w^ich  is 
a  plaiting  a  vHlU  of  satin ;  two  rows  of  fiiinge 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  bottom, 
each  headed  by  a  plaiting  d  vtille ;  large  square 
collar  trimmed  to  correspond.  Bwmct  oi  drawn 
white  silk ;  the  brim  round  and  open,  is  finished 
by  a  narrow  r^he  ;  a  frill  white  feiMher  is  phieod 
at  the  right  side ;  white  roses  and  ioliage  orna- 
ment the  interior. 

EvKNiHo  Costume. — Dresses  of  checked  ^/o^^ 
Bilk,  shaded  pink  and  white :  the  skirt  opens  at 
each  ride  on  a  breadth  of  white  mthi;  the  satin 
is  cat  longer  t^  the  dress,  and  consequentiy  is 
&  Utile  fiiu  ;  itls  gathered  across  at  eqtml  distan- 
ces, formbg  pirfb,  which  are  divided  by  narrow 


bands  of  silk ;  the  edges  of  the  skirt  at  each  side 
of  the  opening  are  finished  by  a  plaiting  of  nar- 
row ribl^.  The  low  pointed  body  opens  on  a 
stomacher  of  white  satin  a  little  full  and  crossed 
by  narrow  bands  of  black  silk ;  a  broad  lace 
forming  a  berthe  at  the  back,  narrows  to  a  point 
in  front  at  each  side  the  stomacher :  the  sleeve 
is  formed  by  two  puffings,  one  of  silk,  the  other 
of  white  satin,  finished  by  a  narrow  pink  band 
and  deep  lace  ruffle. 

OmiERAL  OBSERYATIOirS    ON    VASHION  AND  DRE88. 

An  extensive  wedding  for  which  a  Parisian  dress- 
maker has  recently  been  commissioned  to  execute 
for  a  young  English  lady  of  high  rank,  comprises 
a  niimber  of  splendid  dresses,  together  with  seve- 
ral complete  Court  costumes.  We  select  for 
description  those  which  are  most  remarkable  for 
their  novelty. 

One  is  a  Court  dress  of  white  moire  antique ; 
the  skirt  very  long  and  ornamented  up  the  front 
with  embroidery,  consisting  of  lar^  bouquets  of 
convolvulus.  The  flowers  and  their  folii»e  are  of 
natural  colors,  and  are  embroidered  in  'floss  silk, 
whilst  the  stamens  and  the  stems  are  worked  In 
silver.  The  rest  of  the  dress  is  scattered  with 
sprigs,  coBsistiBg  of  light  buds  of  convolvulus. 
The  sleeves  are  of  the  Venetian  form,  demi-long, 
reaching  Just  below  the  elbow  at  the  back  of  the 
arm,  and,  in  frt>nt,  looped  up  by  an  agrafie  of  nre- 
cious  stones.  The  corsage  is  not  pointed,  out 
straight  at  the  widst  and  draped  at  the  bosom.  To 
this  dress  is  added  a  Court  train  of  cerulean  blue 
velvet  attached  to  the  wust  by  a  ceinture^  nmbroi- 
dered  In  silver  lama,  and  fastened  by  an  agrafe 
set  with  jewels,  the  same  as  those  employed  to 
loop  up  the  deeves.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
train  are  edged  with  rich-embroidery,  representing 
wheat  ears  and  blue-bells  in  silver  lama.  The 
coiffure  to  be  worn  with  this  dress  is  a  wreath  of 
diamonds  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  with  very  wide 
barbea  of  Uonde  deBoending  to  the  shoulders. 

Another  costume  is  of  a  more  fanciful  character, 
bqt  vei7  elegant.  The  dress  is  of  pink  therry 
velvet,  trimmed  in  front  with  six  rows  of  fringe, 
graduated  in  width.  This  fringe  is  formed  of  pink 
chenille,  and  it  has  an  open-work  heading.  The 
corsagetias  no  point  at  the  waist,  and  has  a  berthe, 
which  is  crossed  In  front  en  ctBwr.  The  berthe 
and  the  sleeves,  which  are  short,  are  trimmed 
with  pink  chenille  fringe.  The  Court  train  which 
accompanies  this  dress  is  rounded  and  composed 
of  black  satin,  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  edged 
all  round  with  a  wreath  of  weeds  and  aquatic 
plants  embroidered  |n  relief  with  pink  chenille. 
This  trimming  has  a  very  novel  and  pretty  tfttct. 
The  head-dress  oonsists  of  four  plaits  or  twists  of 
pink  therry  velvet  One  of  these  plaits  is  placed 
just  above  the  bandeaux  of  front  hair,  and  the 
other  three  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
iKghtiy  apart  at  the  top,  and,  meeting  in  a  point 
above  the  ears,  are  there  joined  by  the  ends  of 
the  t>iie  paasfaig  over  the  front  hidr.  At  the  point 
of  union  on  each  side  are  bows  and  flowing  ends 
of  pink  theny  velvet  and  satin  nbbon  embroider- 
ed with  silver,  and  attached  by  diamond  wheat- 
ears.  The  gloves  are  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of 
tidle  sprigged  with  small  rosebuds.  Two  braoe* 
lets  are  destined  to  eomplete  this  costume.  One 
consists  of  topazes  and  cameos,  and  the  other  is  a 
bulge  Imtoelet  of  richly  wrought  gold  set  with  rubies 
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One  kMlm  -  7    morn  in  blithofloma      May,        I    sat  b j    BothvelTs  iried 
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tower:  The  blackbird  and  the  lintj   graj,  Sang  sweetly  Vid  the  hawthorn    bowor. 
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Be  •  aide  me     aat    up  -  on   the      green  The  fair  -  est    maid  in  the  west  count- 
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rie ;  The  brightest  divnond  flash  I  ween,  Shone  dim  be  -  fore  her  hazel     ee'. 
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I  broke  mj  lovef  she  said  na  naj ; 

We  pledged  our  tows  ;  it  seemed  a  dream 
The  sonny  hours  fled  swift  away, 

As  foam  bells  on  the  whirling  stream, 
Earth  was  a  new-bom  paradlsOi 

A  fiury  land  of  wild  delight ; 
We  spoke  not,— in  each  other^s  eyes, 

Our  every  thought  we  read  aright 


Time*s  stayless  chariot  rolled  along, 

Again  I  sat  by  Botbwell^s  ha' 
But  nae  mair  came  the  linty^s  song, 

The  summer^s  balm  had  passed  awa*, 
Canld  was  the  gloaming  hour;  and  loud 

December's  blast  swept  o*er  Gyde*s  stream 
Bearing  along  with  sleety  doud, 

The  soreech-ewls  eldritch  boding  scream. 


Oh  welcome  winter ;  for  to  me, 

The  garish  summer  smiles  in  rab, 
And  songs  of  birds  foil  Jarringly, 

Upon  the  heart  whose  hopes  are  slain, 
But  blow  ye  winds ;  it  Ukee  me  weH, 

To  hear  you  hoarsely  round  me  rave, 
Henceforth;  'mong  you  Td  ever  dwells* 

Dirges  ye  howl  o*er  lUry's  grare. 


HVSIO  <»pm<ifoiniL 


OoB  Kiticip«aoii8  in  relstion  to  this  CoBcert  wer« 
fully  realiied,  snd  Beldom  hu  ■  more  flattering 
icception  greeted  a  corps  operatlque.  The  per 
fermgncea  nere  «  litOe  lata  in  commenciiiR,  bu 
the  audience  could  ewJIy  perceive  that  Mr.  Faigi 
iras  luireBitllfaig  inhieexertionenot  H>  iieep  tbem 
longer  dTan  poeaible — «o  they  bore  the  abort  delay 
witti  good  humored  philoaophy.  loaoloog  a  pro- 
gramme il  ie  impOKuble  to  loucb  upon  eierything, 
aid  we  really  find  it  very  diCEcult  to  purticularize. 
However,  we  will  begin  by  remu-Ling  that  the 
opening  overture  was  very  good,  and  seemed  K 
give  general  satiafaclioD.  With  tbe  opeuing  pari 
of  the  opera  from  "Bella  Veoeiia"  lo  "Vienil 
la  duua  invilaci,"  we  were  not  nlJBGed  ;  we  did 
Dot  ehinli  that  Hr.Strathey  seemed  at  borne  in  hit 
duties,  and  allbougb  he  is  moet  uodoubtedly  ■ 
thorough  muaieiMi,  we  are  afraid  that  be  ratbei 
threw  tbe  flnt  chorua  into  confusion  from  hiawani 
of  experience  u  an  accompanyittt  and  director. 
The  Brindiai,  however,  made  amends,  and  we  can 
with  justice  aitmre  the  diieers  that  we  have  heard 
it  at  the  Broadwa^v  (^wra  bouse,  with  Biihop  as  ■ 
prima  donna,  and  Bochaa  as  conductor,  when  il 
wa»  neither  as  correctly  nor  ta  Bpiritadly  eiecnted. 
Any  Utile  defects  were,  howevar,  (peedfly  for- 
gotten when  the  first  notea  of  Luereria's  opening 
cavatina,  "Com'  i  bello,  quale  iocaneo,  were 
faaard.  We  have  a^om  known  such  wopderful 
improvement  as  we  noticed  in  Uiaa  Paige's  voice, 
both  in  power  and  clearness  of  vocaUsation.  Her 
liaciog of thitaOngwMb^ artistic;  itwasgiven 
with  grace,  tend^eas,  and  that  InUh/uitieu  of 
txprfuion  which  characteriies  this  young  ladjs 
^giag.  We  must  not  omit  tbe  finale,  ."  IfafleD, 
OrnnI,  signora,  son  io,"  which  told  with  wondsrful 
affect.  Ur.  Paige,  as  Qenuaro,  was  very  eSective 
in  the  duet  wiui  Lucreiia,  and  in  the  beautiftil 
"DipMoatoreignobile."  Hr.  Hecht  was  evidently 
nfibrtng  ftom  a  cold,  wbich  of  course  prevented 
hi*  doing  hitDself  jusUce;  his  part  was  nevartlie- 


are  not  mda  of  leatber,  and  cannot  last  for  ever ; 
a  demand  for  an  encore  is,  therefore,  sometioia 
unmerciful — as,  for  instance,  in  the  difficult  and 
trying"  Polka  sOBg,"  BO  Hell  sung  by  Miss  Paifte. 
Bad  not  the  performera  been  poseeesed  of  Ibt 
most  invincible  good  humor,  they  could  not  han 
stood  tbe  repeated  calls  on  th^  patience.  "  Avii 
an  lecteur.''  We  trust  we  have  said  enough- 
space  forbids  our  enlaigbtg ;  but  »s  cannot  na 
over  "The  last  rose  of  summer."  When  ItiN 
Paige  Bings  tbia,  she  almost  recondlea  &s  to  Eng- 
llflh  muBic.  We  can  mve  her  no  greater  pniss 
than  thiaadmlsdoD.  The  seoond  concert « jl  ulce 
place  on  the  Sd  March,  and  la  Co  coiutst  eichi* 
sively  of  claagical  sacred  music,  and  frinn  what  a« 
can  leam  It  will  surpass  In  interest  even  the  Gist 
We  shall  have,  for  ibe  flr«t  time  in  Toronto,  Hms 
of  the  grand  cborusaea  from  the  Oistorio  of  St. 
Paul,  wlththeirgraod  orchestral accompanimenit. 
Miss  Paige  will  ring  "  1  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  and  that  alone  will  be  something,  we 
should  saj,  worth  hearing.  We  Intended  to  have 
aaid  a  few  words  about  &e  diffletilty  of  concert- 
giving,  but  arc  without  space,  we  will  only  then 
observe,  rn;>aHanf,  that  the  getting  up  an  aOait  in 
the  Buccesslul  and  ccrrect  style  of  the  bat  conceit, 
is  notsoeasyaa  some  may  imagine  J  when, therefore, 
it  is  dene,  and  well  done  for  us,  we  ought  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  the  tcmnle  taken.  We  nee 
glad,  then,  to  see  the  brilliant,  fiuhionable,  and 
oveiiBowing  hoiise  that  had  aslcmbled  to  Btamp 
Mr.  PalgM  merits  with  approval. 


d  HrHon 


in ;  he  was  evideBtly 
nettle,  and  right  well  did  he  acquit  himselC    His. 
dngtng  waa  eipresmve,  and  really  very  fine. 
The  second  urt  of  tbi 
[i,&trii 


o*  oar  last  notke  this  Society  haa  changed 
conductora,  and  Mr.  Paige  haa  been  appCHnicd 
conductor  in  place  of  Mr.  Clarke.  We  are  quite 
in  tbedaik  aa  to  the  why  and  wherefore  the  ^umgs 
has  been  atade.  There  Is  a  rumor  Uiat  the  Gnt 
open  meeUng  will  be  on  the  eth  tif  March,  bnt  «• 
are  Mt  cvrtain  (ia  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  it  caa 
be  done),  that  the  neoeasary  amoont  of  praclk* 


k  «OBip«ntive  stnngen  to 
each  other.  We  mnri  ai^e  one  Mgeettion  la 
the  Society.    We  have  bewi  rqieaUdly  asked 

— r-~B — I where  tiokets  for  the  open  DMatingscotild  be  pir- 

^iah.  Tbe  ezcoplioii,  however,  chased,  and  dlwstistacaon  h  exprawed  at  Ika 
I  one  of  the  gesM  of  the  eveniiit:— a  tersetto  difflcaltr  In  getting  on*.  We  ptopoM  to  the  S0- 
■nngbyHr.Paige,lUssP^ai)dMr.Hvniphreyi  d«ty tolMM-fer«leatle«rttwDbm>drad tiekM 
—and  was  given  with  sncE  dfoet  as  t«  came  •»  at  a  ^oaiter  dollar,  thk  plu  wonM  give  gtMnl 
Mthosiastle  burst  of  ^)pbM•^  and  a  vodfeitHis  Balii&cdoii,andwoddaddsoBWthlDgtDtbefuiidi, 
demaod  for  an  •DOOT0.  While  we  thbik<tfit,  we  Maa  to  enable  tbe  Bodety  to  makeSt^U-wnU 
wotdd  remind  tb«  Toronto  aodiencM  that  knp  ctKiearli  mor*  attawttra. 
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AT  T.  VACLBAB's,  46,  TOUOB  BTBXIf. 

HiiPiB  ft  BMrmfis  hare  iwued   the  third 
Tolume  of  the    HetiitttUon    of  Monarchy    in 
France,  by  Lamartiiie.    The  work  embraces  the 
history  of  French  aflfairs  from  1816  till  1821,  a 
itirriog  period  in  France,  during  the  exile  of  its 
Idoljxed  tyianL  The  work  is  written  in  a  pleasing, 
Tiicy  style,  smooth  and  attrectire.    Lamartine  as 
ft  writer,  tbongh  he  writes  with  railroad  rapidity, 
U  ft  most  engaging  author— his  long  apprentice- 
ship ftsan  editor  has  given  him  a  commanding 
knowledge  of  facts  and  figures,  and  his  position 
ftnd  occupation  as  a  joumSist  daring  the  period 
embraced  in  the  three  wolumes  before  us,  render- 
ed hini  eminently  fit  for  becoming  the  most  relia- 
ble historian  in  that  country  of  such  a  period. 

Blancsabd  k  LxA,  of  Philadelphia,  have  is- 
sued. In  three  small  Bro  rolumee,  the  eutbe 
coarse  of  Niebuhr't  Z&etwes,  translated  by  Dr. 
Schmitz,  and  uniTersaDy  landed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  edition  beforo  us  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
British  edition.  (See  Editor' %  Shanty  cf  Atigu$l,) 

The  Hand  Book  of  Natwral  Phiiomhy^  by 
Dionysius  Lardner,  D.  C.  L.,  Ac.,  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  same  press.  The  book  may  be 
r^rded  as  intrintically  excellent.  Dr.  liard- 
itfr's  European  fame  as  a  man  of  science  will 
Becare  for  the  work  a  place  among  standard 
works  on  the  sdences  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bat  the  book  has  another  strong  recommenda- 
tion, it  i«  the  appropriate  and  rmtrei  sequel  of 
lu>  popular  and  splendid  Treatue  on  Natwral 
Philosophy  and  Mechaniet,  And  it  has  still  higher 
commendations;  it  treats  on  the  mrtient  tkUe  of 
tke  abstract  sciences,  as  applied  to  praetieal 
p»TI>o»e9.  It  is  divided  into  books  and  coapters ; 
^k  I.  Heat— 18  chapters.  Book  II.  Magnet- 
im-^  chapters.  Book  III.  Electricity— 18 
chapters.  Book  IV.  Voltaic  Electricity— 16 
chapters. 

ComeUui  Ni^lH>9,  Sehmits  k  Zumpt's  edition. 
Among  the  recent  issnes  by  the  above  firm  we 
hare  ooe  of  the  most  modest  and  portable  edi- 
tions of  this  popular  classical  work  extant. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  school  books  now  being 
UMedby  Blaniefaard  and  Lea.  For  the  use  of 
Kbools  and  academies,  we  regard  this  e<fition  of 
the  classics  a  most  rahiable  and  suitable  one. 
The  text  is  from  tiie  most  approred  Leipsie  edi- 
tionfi. 

Hiaory  of  Olam^  lAtenahere,  by  Rer.  R. 
W.  Brown,  M .  A.,  recently  Issaed  by  Bkmchard 
k  Lea,  a  wotk  needed  as  a  band  book  for  a  stur 
<ient,  or  text  book  fbr  a  profesw>r  In  that  depait- 
nwDt  of  study,  we  hare  seen  non«  soperlor,  and 
Midom  if  ewer,  any  equal  to  this  work. 

Ouaimee  of  BmyXiJh  IMeratmre^  by  Thomas  B. 
Shaw.  This  Ib  a  neat,  otmpendSoua,  little  work. 
It  fttfiiitfbee  an  epftome  of  the  material  which 
Ciamben  aad  others  hawv  elaborated  into  large 
TolaiBes.  and  is  not  IUbo  their  aot«  pb&derous 
books,  Ukely  to  produce  UUiophMa, 

Lirraioon  Orambo  k  Co.  Philadelphia;  are 
iHomg  a  splendid  editioiL  uniform,  of  The  No- 
^cf  Sir  WaRer  TIM;  \^iiSh  Ifiey  purpose 
eompleting  in  some  fMiM  or  tm  wolumes.  The 
tuition  befcvo  vs  teemi  to  bo  oat  of  tho  boot 


American  editions,  for  the  price  at  which  it  sella, 
that  has  ewer  been  giren  to  the  public,  and  tho 
public  would  seem  to  be  of  our  opinion,  inas* 
much  as  this  edition  appears  to  command  a  more 
rapid  and  extensive  sale  than  any  of  Its  prede- 
cessors that  hare  been  introduced  into  the  Ca* 
nadian  market.  Sir  Walter  has  appeared  In  many 
a  form  and  many  a  dress  on  this  continent,  and 
we  intend  to  introduce  him  in  Lippincott  and 
Grambo*s  habit  into  our  emporium  next  month. 

Ancient  Chrietianity  Exemplified, — ^Among 
their  most  reoent  Issues  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and 
Go.  hawe  giwen  to  the  world  a  book  which  has 
placed  the  Theology  of  the  Kfaieteepth  Century 
under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Coleman,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  really  raluable  wolume  is 
one  which  must  hare  cost  its  learned  author  an 
immense  research.  It  fills  a  great  blank  in  the 
Theological  literature  of  our  age-^^and  fills  it  welL 
We  hare  seen  it  highly  spoken  of  by  ail  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  Caniula  and  the  States. 

27ie  Bible  in  the  Family,  or  Hinte  on  Domettie 
Ifapnifieee,  by  the  Rew.  Dr.  Boardman,  of  Phila- 
delpnia.  In  ten  lectures  Dr.  Boardman  giwes 
many  admirable  hints  to  the  parent  and  the  Sab- 
bath-sebool  teacher  In  this  neat  and  well-written 
rolume. 

J.  W.  MooRK,  Philadelphia,  has  Just  published 
(1868)  a  magnificent  edition  of  ffehrew  Seripturee^ 
stereotyped  by  L.  Johnson,  Esq.  This  is  the  most 
recent  improvement  of  the  London  and  Leipsie 
new  editions, — ^is  got  up  in  excellent  style,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  become  the  leading  and  most  cur- 
rent edition  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Koran  or  Aleoran  of  Mdhommed,^-Moor9 
has  also  published,  during  the  present  year,  a  large 
and  fine  edition  of  theBibleofMahommed.  Many 
editions  of  this  singular  work  are  extant,  and  it 
must  be  a  current  book.  It  is  the  only  medium 
by  which  we  can  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  Faith 
of  the  False  Prophet.  New  editions  are  therefore, 
appe^ng  constantly— as  men  grow  wiser  they 
want  to  know  what  imm,  and  is,  and  wHl  be,  Henco 
the  rise  and  &U  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  become  a 
worid's  talk,  on  which  account  Mohammed,  and 
Bible,  and  his  followers  are  all  pmtod  siboot. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  Phifips,  LawsoBi 
and  Co.,  published  in  a  most  raluable  8to.  volume, 
the  Life  of  Mohammod,  by  the  Rev.  Jones  Mer*  • 
rick.  Missionary  to  the  Persians,  and  member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  a  book  that  gavo 
us  much  satislkction.  This  work  and  the  Koran 
ought  to  be  read  together,  as  a  comparison  of  tho 
two  shows  plainly  how  the  impostures  of  the  latter 
gradually  sprung  up  in  tho  mind  of  the  Falso 
Pr^het. 

Knapp'e  Theoloay.-^To  Moore  wo  are  Indebted 
fbr  a  new  edition  (1868)  of  the  Theologioal  wri- 
tings of  this  great  German  anthor.  In  1 886  theso 
woriw  were  transUited  by  one  of  tho  learned  Pio> 
fesBors  of  Andover,  and  so  eagerly  woro  tho  loo* 
tures  read,  and  so  popular  has  the  work  beoomo 
in  that  department  ofleamlng  to  which  it  beloogs, 
that  few  Kbraiies  and  private  individuals  ooold  bo 
iMwd  without  U.  In  Januaij  of  the  presoot  yoavi 
Mr.  Moore  has  opportnnsl^  mmished  the  reading 
poblio  with  tho  oouno  of  Evaogettoal  loctmvo  ' 
which  fi>r  matty  yoass  wero  read  b^-tho  venonblo 
KmhP  ^  ^«  tfaivowity  of  Hallo    wowoildlifco 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


to  invite  old  Knupp  into  our  ShmU^  but  our  door 
is  too  muTOW  to  admit  polemicsw 

G.  P.  PuTNAii  AMD  Co. — This  house  has  under- 
taken a  Monthly  Miscellany,  two  numbers  of  which 
have  been  Issued,  and,  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  glancing  at  them,  we  thinlc  we  may  with  all 
eafety  commend  this  new  maf^azine^we  hail  every 
effort  with  dcKght,  that  the  Press  undertakes  for 
pushing  forward  the  cause  of  Literature.  *'  Pid" 
nam'*  Monthl^^'^  for  such  is  the  name  given  to 
the  new  magaaine  before  us,  differs  from  most  of 
its  compeers,  and  we  might  add^  competitors,  In 
these  respects  :-^l«  Its  articles  are  original— not 
derived,  not  copied.— >2.  Its  articles,  with  some 
exceptions,  contain  good  wholesome  food,  and  par^ 
take  of  the  solid  rather  than  the  light  and  phantas- 
magorial.-^S.  It  proposes  to  advocate  the  Scientific 
aod  Metaphysical  studies  of  the  country.  To  thU  new 
competitor  in  the  great  course  of  modem  Letters 
we  say  made  9iHuie-*'We  hail  thy  birth  as  we 
would  that  of  another  child  bom  into  our  large 
family,  not  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  thy  /om 
or  eloiking  will  either  impoverish  us,  or  deprive 
thy  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  particle 
of  their  present  luiuries. 

Putnam  k  Oo. — ^Historical  Department.—- J9««»> 
^eneri  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent — ^recently 
translated  from  the  French,  and  published  by 
Putaam— ^8  an  authority  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy. It  bears  a  high  character  in  Europe,  and 
not  less  so  among  the  students  of  Ecclesio-histor- 
ical  and  Polemical  Divinity  in  the  United  States. 

Hufner^the  FaUher  of  the  DeterU  The  origin 
and  progress  of  ascetic  observation  in  the  Sastom 
Churches,  the  history  of  nunneries,  external  and 
internal.    Must  be  a  most  valuable  work. 

TnweiW*  (Sir  James  Bmerson)  '*  Oe^  /om."  All 
North  of  Ireland  men  know  Sir  James.  His 
LtttarMfrom  the  .^S^n^  and  latterly  his  work  on 
*'  Ceylon,"  prepared  while  he  was  (Governor  of  that 
island,  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  literati 
of  Europe ;  and  though  some  of  the  British  re- 
viewers who  were  opposed  to  him  and  the  (Gov- 
ernment fVora  which  he  received  the  appointment 
bore  heavy  on  his  book,  still,  by  the  best  judges 
this  work  has  received  the  highest  praise.  We 
may  ere  long  admit  it  into  our  Shanty. 

Bncydopeadia  Britanniea.  The  seventh  edi- 
tion, completed  in  1842,  being  now  out  of  print, 
a  new  edition,  with  improvements,  additions,  and 
revisions,  Is  In  course  of  preparation,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  or  in  semi-annual  volumes.  Sub- 
seriptions  to  be  received  by  Putnam  ft  Co.  This 
offers  a  most  suitable  opportunity  fbr  any  private 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  possess  a  copy  of  this 
great  national  work.  Mr.  Maclear  will  undertake 
an  agency  for  this  great  work,  provided  he  is  en- 
eouraged  by  such  parties  as  wish  to  introduce  it 
SiMo  public  or  private  libraries.  The  work  is  too 
wen  known  to  require  anything  more  than  a  mere 
mention  made  of  the  publication  of  each  volume 
as  it  is  issued. 

•  MMtmatMol, — We  have  noticed  some  of  Put- 
itim\i  mathematical  works,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
see  so  very  limited  in  their  circulation  in  this 
country.  It  Is  deplorable  that  a  taste  for  the 
higher  branches  of  pure  science  is  so  very  rare, 
6tch  works  as  those  of  Chauvenet,  Oomte,  Smith, 
fihhn,  ADet,  LoobIs,  Gregory,  4c,  wovld  be 


perfectly  devoured  in  the  old  country,  while  some 
of  them  can  scaroely  be  found  in  our  public 
libraries  In  Canada. 

Illustrated  MagasAne  of  Arty  Ko.  1,  Vol.  1.— 
The  first  number  of  this,  a  new  undertaking,  hu 
been  sent  as  a  specimen.  The  project  seems  to 
us  by  no  means  novel,  but  certainly  most  likely 
to  be  very  popular  and  very  successful.  Oar 
readers  may  wonder  what  the  new  Magasinebea^ 
ing  the  above  title  can  be.  Our  reply  is,  there 
was  a  want  in  the  Magazine  department.  We  are 
fond  of  pictures,  we  are  children  in  this  respect; 
and  the  readers  of  the  great  London  Times  wanted 
a  newspaper  with  pictures  in  it-^ence  the  ///w- 
ttaled  London  Nhtos^  the  most  popuUr  paper  in 
the  empire.  Now  the  new  Magazine  before  ni 
is  intended  to  fill  the  place  in  the  Magazine  de> 
partment  that  is  filled  by  the  Illustrated  Newt  in 
the  newspaper  department  of  our  popular  u4 
current  literature.  The  publishers  are  Alexander 
Montgomery,  17  Sprace  Street,  New  York ;  Bed- 
ding ft  Co.,  Boston;  and  J.  W.  Moon,  Phil- 
adelphia.  We  predict  and  wish  the  new  Magir 
sine  every  success. 

Applkton  ft  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
—We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  Appleton's  most 
recent  issues  which  have  come  to  hand.  The 
Appletons  are  at  present  issuing  a  uniform  edition 
of  the  great  British  bards — ^Byron,  Bums,  Miltoi^ 
Cowper,  Moore,  Campbell,  Beattie,  Wordswortb, 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  ftc,  with  translatiolis  of  Tano 
and  other  continental  poets,  which,  when  com- 
plete, will  be  one  of  the  best  poetic  libraries  ever 
given  to  the  reading  public  One  or  two  of  the 
latest  of  this  series  must  have  an  early  place  in 
our  Shanty ;  indeed,  we  have  been  so  busy  of  late, 
and  so  occupied  by  the  welcome  intrusion  (it 
strangers,  that  we  had  almost  forgotten  our  old 
frien£i,  but  we  plead  not  guilty  of  any  intentioDtl 
disrespect  towards  them,  and  to  prove  this  we 
hold  out  our  hand  with  hearty  welcome  for  ths 
first  of  those  good  old  gentlemen  who  Imoeks  aft 
our  door.  HaT  come  in !  Tasso,  thrice  wdcome! 
You  are  the  good  old  gent,  who  addressed  an  ode 
to  your  cat  begging  the  Uj^t  of  her  eyes  by  which 
to  write  it-^being  so  poor  as  not  to  be  aUe 
to  provide  thyself  with  a  candle ;  but  you  are  not 
alone  here— your  old  daddy,  Homer,  had  the 
fiume,  when  deady  of  seven  cities  striving  for  the 
honor  of  having  given  him  birth,  while  he  hid 
the  honor,  when  aitee,  of  begging  his  bread  in  ths 
streets  of  those  very  cities  I— 'Who  is  that  with 
you  ?  pray  walk  in,  old  gentleman  I  Oh  i  is  It 
possible  I  Tom  Moorel  Glad  to  see  yon  m  oooi- 
pany  with  Tasso,  and  in  that  nice  Appktooiso 
garb.  Shades  of  Moore  I  speak,  and  say  would  yos 
not  rather  appear  attired  In  the  chaste  simplicity 
of  Appleton^s  drapery  than  in  the  RoaselliaB 
dress,  flaunting  about  on  the  tables  of  a  Gablnet 
Mfaiistry.  Good  night,  old  friends ;  pray  tell  Cow- 
per, Milton,  and  sfi  the  rest  of  your  firatemity, 
that  we  intend  to  have  a  jubilee  Ui  the  Sbsnty,  to 
which  all  the  poets  in  Appletoa^s  Series  are  to  be 
invited.  Chu^  wiU  be  Issusd  before  Afril,  18M. 
j^oftsotr. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWBBN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

DUJUNO  THB  TEARS  181^,    1813,   AND   1814, 
CBAPTKft  XT.   C0XTI8UBD. 

Asa  foil  to  Geaeral  HalUs  Taporing  gas- 
oooade,  General  Brock^s  proclamation,  which 
will  be  found  at  length  in  our  notes,  may 
tppropriately  be  placed,  the  one  as  remarkablo 

{Continued  from  page  240.) 

The  tJniteil  States  are  sufflciently  poirerful  to 
•ffunl  every  security  consistent  with  their  rights 
aiiJ  jroiir  expectations.  I  tender  you  the  invalu- 
tbie  blessiug  of  civit,  political,  and  religious  li- 
berty, and  their  necessary  result,  individual  and 
general  prosperity.  That  liberty  which  gave  de- 
cision to  our  connciU  and  energy  to  our  conduct, 
in  a  straggle  for  independence,  and  which  cou- 
ducted  us  Sife  and  triumphAnlly  through  the 
itormy  period  of  the  revolution.  That  liberty 
which  ha4  raised  us  to  au  elevated  rank  among 
Che  natioiia  of  the  world,  and  which  afforded  us 
A  greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of 
wealth  and  improvement,  thau  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  country. 

^  Id  the  name  of  my  country,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  government,  I  promise  you  protection  to 
year  persona,  property  and  rights;  remain  at 
your  homes,  pursue  your  peaceful  and  customary 
avocations,  raise  not  your  hand  against  your  bre- 
thren. Many  ol  your  fathers  fought  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  .we  now  enjoy.  Being 
children,  thereifore,  of  the  same  family  with  us, 
and  heirs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an 
army  of  friends  must  be  baued  by  you  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  Ton  will  be  emancipated  from 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  restored  to  the  dig- 
nified station  of  freemen.  Had  I  any  doubt  of 
eveatual  success,  I  might  ask  your  assistance, 
bat  I  do  noL  I  come  prepared  for  etery  coi^tim 
gency  —I  haTe  a  fpoce  which  wlU  look  down  all 
•ppc^tioiL  And  UuU 'fprce  it  but  the  Tangwtrd 
if  a  ttaeh  giaatsr.    If,   oontrary  to  yo'or  'own 
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for  firmness  and  dignity  of  tone,  as  the  othcf 
was  noteworthy  for  presumption  and  bombast* 
The  artful  and  threatening  language,  in  which 
Gen.  lluirs  proclamation  was  couched,  failed^ 
however,  in  producing  the  anticipated  effect, 
and  seemed  but  to  nerye,  still  more  keenly  for 
the  contest,  the  gallant  few  on  whom  the  sue- 
cessful  defence  of  the  province  depended —even 
then,  in  fact,  had  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
the  British  General  prepared  the  first  of  thoso 
disasters  which  were  so  shortly  to  overwhelm 


interest  and  the  just  expectation  of  my  country^ 
you  should  take  part  in  the  approaching  contest^ 
you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  enemies 
and  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  will  stalk 
before  you.  If  tlie  barbarous  and  savage  policy 
of  Great  Britain  be  pursued,,  and  the  savages  bo 
let  loose  to  murder  our  citizens,  and  butcher  our 
women  and  children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  first  stroke  of  the  tomahawk, 
the  first  attempt  with  the  scalping  Icuife,  will  bt 
the  signal  for  one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desola- 
tion. No  white  man  found  fighting  by  the  sid« 
of  an  Indian  will  be  taken  prisoner;  instant  dea- 
truction  wilt  be  his  lot.  If  the  dictates  of  rea* 
sou,  duty,  justice,  and  humanity,  cannot  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  force  which  respects  no 
rights,  and  knows  no  wrong,  it  will  be  prevented 
by  a  severe  and  relentless  system  of  retaliation* 
I  doubt  not  your  courage  and  firmness — I  will 
not  doubt  your  attachment  to  liberty.  The  Unit- 
ed States  offer  you  peace,  liberty,  and  security—* 
your  choice  lies  between  these  and  war,  slavery, 
and  destruction.  Choose,  then,  but  choose  wise- 
ly ;  and  may  He  who  knows  the  justice  of  oar 
cause,  and  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, guide  you  to  a  result  the  most  compatibla 
with  prour  rights  and  interests,  your  peace  and. 
happmess. 

By  the  Oeneril  .     ,  _■ 

A  P.  BtTLt^ ' 
Oajd,  of  the  Uth  RegLofU.  /3.  In/mUrsf,  mJf 

jf,lii  it  vaMj>,  «fef. 
ffeeul  Qtmrtere,  Stmdmck^ 
yiify  12,  181S. 
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the  uufortuiiatc  Hull.*    Early  in  Uu)  spiing, 
cro  events  had   araumcd  a  decidedly  hus- 

*The  unprovoked  declaration  of  war  by  the  Uni- 
ted SbiUwuf  America againist  the  Onited  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  dependen- 
cies, has  been  followed  by  the  actual  invasion  of 
thia  Province,  in  a  remote  froutier  of  the  western 
lUstrict,  by  a  detachment  of  the  armed  force  of 
the  United  Sute«». 

The  officer  commanding  that  detachment  haa 
thought  proper  to  invite  his  lliijestyV  subjeetfi, 
not  merely  to  a  quiet  and  unresisting  submibsiou, 
but  indults  them  with  a  call  to  seelc  voluntarily 
the  protection  ot  his  government. 

Without  condescending  to  notice  the  epithets 
lieatowed,  in  this  appeal  of  the  American  comman- 
der lo  me  people  ot  Upper  Canada,  on  thoadudn- 
istration  ol  hi^  Majesty,  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Province  18  desired  to  seek  theconfutati«)h  of  such 
Indecent  sUinder  in  tlie  review  of  his  own  particu- 
lar circamstanccs.  Where  is  tlie  Canadian  sub- 
ject who  can  truly  affirm  to  himself  that  ho  has 
been  injured  by  the  government,  in  his  person, 
his  property,  or  his  liberty  ?  Where  is  to  be 
found,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  growth  so  rapid 
in  prosperity  and  wealth,  aa  this  colony  exhibits  y 
Settled,  not  thirty  years,  by  a  band  of  veterans, 
exiled  from  their  former  possessions  on  account  of 
their  loyalty,  not  a  desceudantof  those  brave  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found,  who,  nnder  the  fostering  libe- 
ivlit}  of  their  sovereign,  has  not  acquired  a  pro- 
perty and  means  of  enjoyment  superior  to  what 
were  possessed  by  their  ancestors. 

Tni8  unequalled  prosperity  would  not  have  been 
attained  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  persevering  industry  of  the  people, 
-had  not  the  maritime  power  of  the  mother  coun- 
try secured  to  its  colonists  a  safe  access  to  every 
market,  where  the  produce  of  their  labour  was  in 
request 

The  unavoidable  and  immediate  conseqaences 
of  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  must  be  the  loss 
of  this  inestimable  advantage ;  and  what  b  offered 
rou  in  exchange  ?  To  become  a  territory  of  the 
'United  States,  and  share  with  them  that  exclusion 
from  the  ocean  which  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment enforces ;  you  are  not  even  flattered  with  a 
participation  of  their  boasted  independence :  and 
it  is  but  too  obvious  that,  once  estranged  from  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom,  you 
must  be  re  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  France, 
from  which  the  provinces  of  Canada  were  wrested 
by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  from  no  other  motive  than  to 
relieve  her  ungrateful  children  from  the  oppres- 
•ion  of  a  cruel  neighbour.  This  restitution  of  Ca- 
nada to  the  empire  of  France,  was  the  stipulated 
reward  for  the  aid  ifforded  to  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States ;  the  debt  is  still  due, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  pledge  has 
been  renewed  as  a  consideration  for  commercial 
.  advantages),  or  rather  for  an  expected  relaxation 
in  the  tyranny  of  France  over  the  commercial 
woi  Id.  Are  yon  prepared^  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
to  become  waling  subjects,  or  rather  slaves,  to  the 
despot  who  rules  the  nations  of  continental  Eu- 
rope w!th  a  rod  of  iron  ?  If  not,  arise  in  a  body, 
exert  your  energies,  <x)-operete  cordially  with  the 
kuig's  regular  forces  to  repel  the  invader,  and  do 


tile  aspect,  Grcncral  Brock  had  provided  for 
the  protection  of  Fort  St  Joseph,  a  small  post 

not  give  cause  to  your  children,  when  groaning 
under  tlie  oppression  of  a  foreign  master,  to  re- 
proach you  with  having  so  easily  parted  with  the 
richest  inheritance  of  this  earth — a  participation 
in  the  name,  character,  and  freedom  of  Britons! 

The  same  spirit  of  justice,  which  will  make 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  seal  and  loyalty,  will  not  fail  to  punish 
the  defalcation  of  principle.  Every  Canadian  free- 
holder is,  by  deliberate  choice,  bound  by  the  aiost 
solemn  oaths  to  defend  the  monardiy,  as  well  w 
hid  own  property ;  to  shrink  from  that  engage- 
ment Is  a  treason  not  to  be  forgiven.  Let  numaa 
suppose  that  if,  in  this  unexpected  struggle,  his 
Majesty *s  arms  should  be  compelled  to  yield  toia 
overwhehring  force,  the  province  will  be  eventa- 
ally  abandoned;  the  endeared  reUtions  of  the  first 
settlers,  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  commerce,  and 
the  pretensions  of  its  powerful  rival  to  repossea 
the  Canadas,  are  pledges  that  no  peace  will  be 
established  bettveon  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  the  restoration  of 
these  provinces  does  not  make  the  most  promi- 
nent condition. 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  unjustifiable  threat  of 
the  commander  of  the  enemy's  forces  to  refuse 
quarter,  should  an  Indian  appear  in  the  ranks. 
The  brave  bands  of  Aborigines  which  inhabit  this 
colony  were,  like  his  Majesty's  other  subjects,  pan- 
iiihed  for  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  by  the  loss  of 
their  possessions  in  the  late  colonies,  and  reward- 
ed by  his  Majesty  with  lands  of  superior  value  in 
this  Province.  The  fuith  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  never  yet  been  violated — the  Indians 
feel  that  the  soil  they  inherit  is  lo  them  and  their 
posterity  protected  from  the  Imse  arts  so  frequently 
devised  to  over-reach  their  simpHcity.  By  what 
new  principle  are  they  to  be  prohibited  from  de- 
fending their  property  ?  If  their  wai-fiire,  from 
being  different  to  that  of  the  white  people,  be 
more  terrific  to  the  enemy,  let  him  retrace  hii 
steps — they  seek  him  not — and  cannot  expect  to 
find  women  and  children  in  an  invading  army. — 
But  they  are  men,  and  have  equal  right?  wh'h  all 
other  men  to  defend  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty when  invaded,more  especially  when  they  find 
in  the  enemy's  camp  a  ferocious  and  mortal  foe, 
using  the  same  warfare  which  the  American  com* 
mander  affects  to  reprobate. 

This  inconsistent  and  unjustifiable  threat  of  re- 
fusing quarter,  for  such  a  cause  as  being  found  in 
arms  with  a  brother  sufferer,  in  defem'c  of  inva- 
ded rights,  must  l>e  exercised  with  the  certain  asso* 
ranee  of  retaliation,  not  only  in  the  limited  opera* 
dons  of  war  in  this  part  of  the  King's  dominionfl» 
but  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  for  the  na- 
tional character  ol  Britain  is  not  less  distingnijiihed 
for  humanity  than  strict  retributive  justice,  which 
will  consider  the  execution  of  thi^  inhuman  threat 
as  deliberate  murder,  for  which  ever)  subject  of 
the  offending  power  mnat  make  expiation. 

Isaac  Brock, 
Major-Gen.  and  PresideDt 
Head  Quarters, 

Fort-George,  July  22,  1812. 

By  order  of  bis  lortor  the  President 

.   J.  B.  GLKoa,  Capt  k  A.P.C. 
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to  the  north-east  of  the  Americftii  idand  of 
tfichilimacinftc,  and  one  of  hid  first  acta,  on 
hearing  of  the  declaration  of  war,  was  to  send 
a  notilication  of  it  to  Captain  Roberts,  then  in 
oommand  at  St  Joieph\s  with  instructions  to 
make,  if  pmcttcable,  an  immediate  attack  upon 
Ificiiiliaiticinac.    Tliis  order  was  acted  upon 
by  Captain  Roberts  with  singular  promptitude 
and  decision,  and  on  the  26th  July  he  em- 
barked with  forty-five  men  of  tlie  lOtfa  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion,  two  hundred  Militia  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians,  composed  principally 
of  Sioux,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas.      This 
force  on  the  morning  of  the  17  th  effected  a 
landing,  and,  without  opposition,this  vital  post, 
with  a  gori-ison  of  some  sixty  regulars,  was 
surrendored. — Lieutenant  Hancks,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Americans,  has  officially 
stated  that  the  summons  to  surrender  the  fort 
was  the  first  jnformation  he  had  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war.     This,  however,  appears  but 
little  probable,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Americans  had  been  making  preparations*  for 
a  deciidve  attack  in  this  very  quarter  for  nearly 
six  months,  and  that  General  Huirs  army 
alone,  the  fruit  of  this  preparation,  exceeded 
the  whole  available  force  in  Upper  Canada. 
Be  thls,howcTcr,  as  it  may — with  Michilimaci- 
nac  f jU  at  once  General  Hulls  hopes  of  an  easy 
and  bloodless  conquest  of  Canada, — spirit  and 
oonfidence  were  thereby  infused  into  the  Indian 
tribes,  and   the  poor  old  General — already 
(iuuiliarized  with  Indian  warfare,  finding  them 
less  inclined  for  neutrality,  and  the  Canadian 
Militia  less  favorable  than  he  anticipated — 
even  at  this  lime  began  to  discoirer  the  fallacy 
ef  the  expectations  he  had  so  prematurely 
formed.    Michilimacinac,  (or  Mackinaw,  as  it 
is  now  more  commonly  called,)  is  an  island  in 
the  Straits  between  the  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  aboat  four  miles  from  land  at  the 
nearest  point — ^its  name  is  derived  from  a  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  a  turtle's  back.    The  fort, 


*  We  learn  from  General  Armstrong,  (Secretary 
at  War  at  that  period,)  that  preparations  had 
been  made  along  the  whole  Canadian  frontier,  in 
the  fall  of  1811,  and  that  warlike  stores  had  teen 
tent  to  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champldn.  From 
the  saioe  authority  we  also  learn,  that  General 
Hull  began  his  march  from  Drayton,  a  frontier 
toim  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  1st  day  or  June, 
1812,  twelve  days  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
to  cooperate  with  saeh  other  corps  as  might  be 
de^tiued  to  the  invasion  of  Canada. — Ed.  A.  A.  M. 


on  the  south-east  side,  was  situated  on  a  rock, 
almost  perpendicular  in  some  places,  extending 
neariy  half  round  the  island,  and  rising  some 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  water.    It  over- 
looked, and,  of  course,  commanded  the  har- 
bor, a  beautiful  basin  of  about  a  mile  in  extent, 
sheltered  from  Lake  Huron  by  two  islands 
htrctching  across  its  mouth,  and  leaving  only 
a  narrow  ship  channel  by  which  to  enter  the 
harbor.    This  position  was  a  most  Taluabla 
one,  as  it  commanded  the  passage  by  which,  if 
necessary,  Hull  might  expect  his  supplies  or 
reinforcements^    In  the  fort  were  a  quantity  df 
military  stores  and  seren  hundred  packs  of  fur, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  war. 

While  these  scenes,  so  important  in  their  ef- 
fects, were  being  transacted  in  his  rear.  Gen. 
Hull  commenced  an  advance  on  Fort  Malden,or 
Amherstburg.  At  this  time  the  British  force 
on  the  frontier  was  nearly  nominal,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  offer  much 
resistance,  the  garrison  at  Amherstburg,  con- 
sisting of  but  about  two  hundred  men  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  41  st  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Muir,  a  rery  weak  detachment  of 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Fencibles,  and  a 
subaltem^s  (Lieutenant  Troughton's)  command 
of  Artillery — such  was  the  material  on  which 
Canadians  had  to  trust  for  a  defence  of  one  of 
the  most  important  points  along  their  frontier. 
This  point  was,  indeed,  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  British,  as  it  formed  the  key 
to  their  reladonswith  the  Indians  of  the  West, 
and  was,  naturally,  an  object  of  very  great 
interest  to  the  enemy.  General  Hull  had  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
weakness  of  its  defences,  and  judging  from  the 
almost  utter  impossibility  of  its  obtaining  sup- 
plies, he  looked  forward  to  the  fittc  of  Amherst- 
burg as  an  event  which  did  not  admit  of  a 
doubt — with  this  view,  therefore,  he  laid  his 
plans,  and  against  this  point  was  the  thunder 
of  the  American  artillery  to  be  first  directed. 
The  fot*t  at  Amherstburg  could  not  have  sus- 
tained a  seige  of  long  duration,  four  bastions 
flanking  a  dry  ditch,  with  a  single  interior 
defence  of  picketing,  perforated  with  loop-holes 
for  musketry,  offering  but  little  obstacle  to  an 
enterprising  enemy ;  a  few  shells,  indeed, would 
have  sufficed  to  destroy  all  the  defence.^,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  magazine,  all  the 
buildings  were  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pine 
shingles  unfit  for  resisting  any  mi&sile.    Ihe 
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disadvantage  of  remaining  in  this  position, 
€k>L  Si.  George,  tho  commanding  officer,  well 
knew — orders  were  therefore  given  to  the  gar« 
ritioii  to  be  ready  at  a  moment*8  notice,  as  Col 
St  George  preferred  giving  battle,  even  with 
h^s  inferiiH*  force,  to  remaining  cooped  up  with- 
c«it  the  means  of  offering  any  resistence  what- 
ever. 

The  want  of  decision  and  energy*  on  the  part 
of  General  Hull  became  at  this  time  very  ap< 
parent  to  his  more  mterprising  opponents, 
iodeed,  the  American  General  seemed  to  have 
ibrgottcn  altogether  the  intended  objects  of  his 
invasion  and  to  have  confined  hin  efforts  to 
levying  provisions  and  forage  fit>m  the  inhabi- 
tants towards  whom  the  troops  behaved  with 
great  severity,  as  if  to  avenge  their  disappointed 
hopes  at  meeting  enemies  where  they  expected 
to  find  friends. 

Tbi^  state  of  inaction  was  only  interrupted 
by  some  desultory  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
Canard,  but  the  daily  skirmishes  which  ensued 
led  to  no  action  of  a  deciiiive  character.  Hcrc> 
however,  was  shed  the  first  blood,tand  the  gal* 
Iimt  behaviour  of  the  troops  is  apparent  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  general  order 
dated  August- 6th: — "The  Commandant  of 
the  Forces  takes  groat  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  troops,  that  the  enemy  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hull  have  been  repelled  in  three  at- 
tacks made  on  the  18th,  Ittth  and  20th  of  kwt 

*  The  foHowing  extract,  from  Geneml  Arm- 
■trong*«  work,  will  show  how  eager  the  Anierioina 
were  to  find  any  ezcoae,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
previously  well  e!«tablt9hed  repulHtion  and  charac- 
ter, for  want  of  succeM : — **  The  Gciierars  conduct 
on  this  occasion  coold  not  escape  animadver^ton. 
His  more  s^'vure  critics,— combining  his  uniform 
indifference  to  the  state  of  his  cominunications, 
the  presure  neccsrary  to  induce  him  to  take  any 
means  for  re-opening  them,  and  the  perverse  pre- 
ference given  to  those  of  the  most  inefficient, 
shapeless  character, — did  not  scruple  to  impnte  to 
him  a  secret  and  systematic  cooperaUon  with  the 
enemy ;  while  others,  less  prone  to  suspicion,  and 
of  mortf  elutritahU  temperament,  ascribe  it  to  an 
honorable  but  false  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
objeets  to  be  attiuned,  and  of  the  degree  of  danger 
to,  be  incurred  in  attalniog  theoB,  and,  btftly,  to  a 
persuasion  that  the  salety  of  his  own  poattioa 
required  cautious  me^ures.** 

T  The  first  blood  was  shed  here,  but  the  first 
hostile  act  was  the  capture  of  a  merchant  'Vessd 
in. Like  Ontario,  by  the  brig  Oneida^ commanded 
by  CUpt.  Woolsey.  This  vessel  was  a  fast  sailer, 
and,  while  beating  up  the  Lake  from  Prescott,  in 
company  with  senretaL  othcca,  was  oonsMerably  | 
a-l^ead.    The .  Oneida  jnadoib^  her  first, ,|nteaidling.i 


month,  upon  part  of  the  garrison  of  Amhcrst- 
burg,  on  the  river  Canard,"  particular  mention 
iH  here  made  of  the  heroi.*:m  and  devotion  dis- 
played by  two  privates  (Hancock  and  Dean, 
the  former  kiVed,  the  latter  taken  prisoner,)  of 
the  41st,  and  the  general  order  goes  on  **  In- 
stances of  such  firmness  and  intrepidity  deserve 
to  he  thus  publicly  recorded,  and  his  Excel- 
lency thinks  that  it  will  not  fail  to  animate  the- 
troops  under  his  command  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  follow  so  noble  an  example,  whenever 
an  opportunity  shall  hereafter  be  offered  to 
them." 

Amongst  the  records  of  gallant  deeds  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  braver}'  of  twen- 
ty-two warriors  of  the  Minoumim  tribe  of  In- 
dian r,  who  repelled  the  attack  of  a  body  of 
Americans  ten  times  their  number,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Denny  had  advanced 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  river  Canard,  here 
not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide — a  timber 
bridge  crossed  the  river  at  this  pointy  but  Col. 
St  George  seeing  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  anxious  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  had  caused  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  bad 
placed,  in  ambubh  among  the  grass  and  weeds 
which  lined  the  banks,  a  picked  body  of  marks- 
men for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  recon- 
struction. 

The  Queen  Charlotte,  a  ressel  of  some  size 
and  force,  was  also  mounted  with  twenty  guns 


to  take  those  to  leeward  afterwards,  but  night 
coming  on,  they  fortunately  escaped.  The  ol  ject 
of  the  American  Goyerament  in  thus  attacking, 
t»  time  oj  peace,-  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  naiios, 
was  to  secure  as  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  Lake 
as  they  could,  to  assist  any  future  contemplated 
attacks  against  Canada.  One  of  the  owners  pro* 
ceedcd  immediately  to  Sackett*8  IlarlK>r,  and 
reclaimed  his  property — war  not  having  been 
declared  at  the  time,  nor  was  it  till  a  fortnijEhl 
afWrwards  that  it  was  declared — his  rea  onstrance 
and  claims  ware,. however,  disregarded,  and  the 
vessel  was  immedia^fly  armed  and  manned.  This 
same  vessel  was,  the  next  year,  upset  in  a  squall 
on  Lake  Ontario,  during  a  night  action  with  tha 
British  fleet  under  Sir  James  i  eo,  and  went  to  the 
bottom,  very  few  of  her  crew  e8capiog.r— Strange 
to  say,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  have  never  been 
indemnified  for  their  loss,  by  either  their  own  or 
the  American.  Government^  although  repeated 
applications  hi^ve  been  urged  on  both,  and  evea 
a  joint  address  to. the  Crown  voted  by  both- 
branches  of  the  Lec^latore.of  Upper  Canada,— 
although  m^ns,  recently  we  have  seei^  a  Brithk. 
fleet.sent  to  Athens,  to ;  compel  payment  of  a  fev 
htuidred  pounds  lo^Dpn  PaeD&co^— £o,  A..A.  JC 
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tnd  anchored  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
keep  the  enemy  more  efifectuaUjr  ia  cfaecL 

While  Col.  St.  George  was  thus  engaged  in 
Movemenuorc«)i.8i.    keeping  the  enemy   in 
G*»rx«.  check,  Gen.  Brock  was 

anxiously  expecting  the  time  when,  having 
disposed  of  the  business  for  which  the  Legis- 
lature  were  about  to  assemble,  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  in  person  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion—in the   meantime  he  despatched  Col 
Proctor  of  the  41  st  Regiment,  with  such  rein- 
forcements as  ho  could  spare,  to  assume  the 
command  at  Amherstburg.    Immediately  on 
his  arrival  he  learned  the  (ate  of  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  two  hundred  strong,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Van  Home,  which,  sent  as 
a  convoy  to  guard  the  mail,  and  open  a  com- 
munication by  which    provisions    could  be 
obtained,  had  been  intercepted  at  the  river 
Raisin,  thirty-six  miles  from  Detroit,  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  Tecumseh  with  a  small  party 
of  his  Indians ;    and  having  been  inFormed 
that  a  second  convoy  with  provisions  was  then 
on  its  march  to  Detroit,  Col.  Proctor  ordered 
Capt:iin  Muir  with  about  one  hundred  of  the 
41st,  the  same  number  of  militia,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians  to  cross  the  river  and 
occupy  Browastown,   a  small  village  on  the 
American  side,  through  which  the  convoy  was 
expected  to  pass.    The  expedition  did  not, 
however,  prove  as  successful  as  former  attempts, 
as   the   following  account  given  by  Major 
Richardson  fully  proves: — 

"  On  tho  morning  of  Sunday  tho  0th,  the 
wild  and  distant  cry  of  our  Indian  scouts  gave 
08  to  understand  that  the  enemy  were  advanc- 
iag.  In  the  course  often  minutes  afterwards 
they  appeared  issuing  from  the  wood,  bound- 
ing like  wild  deer  chased  by  the  huntsman, 
and  uttering  that  peculiar  shout  which  is 
known  among  themselves  as  the  news-cry, — 
From  them  we  ascertained  that  a  strong  co- 
lumn of  the  enemy,  cavalry  and  infantry,  were 
on  their  march  to  attack  us,  but  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transporting  their  guns  rendered  it 
improbable  they  could  reach  our  position  be- 
fore night,  although  then  only  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  It  being  instantly  decided  on  to 
meet  them,  the  detachment  was  speedily  un- 
der arms,  ^d  on  its  march  forMaguaga,  a 
•mall  Indian  village  distant  about  a  league. — 


deep  with  mud,  and  the  dark  forest  waving  its 
close  branches  over  our  heads,  left  no  egress 
to  the  pestilential  exhalations  arising  from  the 
naked  and  putrid  bodies  of  horses  and  men 
of  M^Jor  HoiWs  detachment,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  unburied  beneath  our 
feet  No  other  sound  than  the  measured  step 
of  the  troops  interrupted  the  solitude  of  the 
scene,  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  wild  ap- 
pearance of  the  warriors,  whose  bod]es,-stained 
and  painted  in  the  most  frightful  manner  for 
the  occasion,  glided  by  us  with  almost  noise- 
less velocity,  without  order,  and  without  a 
a  Chief;  some  painted  white,  some  black, 
others  half  black,  half  red,  half  b)ack,  half 
white;  all  with  their  hair  plaistered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  resemble  the  bristling  quills  of  the 
porcupine,  with  no  other  covering  then  a  cloth 
around  their  loins,  yet  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
rifles,  tomahawks,  war-clubs,  spears,  bows, 
arrows,  and  scalping-knives.  Uttering  no 
sound,  and  intent  only  on  reaching  the  enemy 
unperceived,  they  might  have  passed  for  the 
spectres  of  those  wilds,  the  ruthless  demons 
which  war  had  unchained  for  the  punishment 
and  oppression  of  man. 

**  iJaving  taken  up  a  position  al)out  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  Maguaga,  our  disposi- 
tions for  defence  were  speedily  made,  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  alone  breaking  on  the  &;ilenco 
which  reigned  throughout  our  line.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Indians,  we  lay  reclined 
on  the  ground  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceiv- 
ed, until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy. — 
While  awaiting,  in  this  manner,  the  approach 
of  the  column,  which  we  knew  to  be,  at  no 
great  distance,  advancing  upon  us,  our  little 
force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Lieut. 
Bullock  of  the  41st  Grenadiers,  who,  with  a 
small  detachment  of  twenty  men  of  his  own 
company,  .twenty  Light  Infantry,  and  twenty 
Battalion  men  had  been  urged  forward  by 
Gen.  Brock,  from  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Fort  George,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  little  garri.son 
of  Amherstburg,  and  who,  having  reached  their 
destination  the  preceding  day,  had  been  des- 
patched by  CoL  Proctor,  (Utely  arrived  to  as- 
sume the  command)  to  strengthen  us.  Shortly 
the  report  of  a  single  shot  echoed  through 
the  wood ;  and  the  instant  afterwards  the  loud 
and  terrific  yells  of  the  Indians,  followed  by  a 
The  road  along  which  we  advanced  was  ankle- 1  heavy  and  desultory  fire,  apprised  us  that  they 
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were  engaged.    The  action  then  became  gene- 
ral along  our  line,  and  continued  for  half  an 
bour,  without  producing  any  niaterial  advan- 
tage ;  when  unluckily,  a  body  of  IndianH  that 
had  been  detached  to  a  small  wood  about  fire 
hundred  yards  distant  from  our  right,  were 
taken  by  the  troops  for  a  corps  of  the  enemy 
endeavouring  to  turn  their  flank.    In  Tain  we 
called  out  to  them  that  they  were  our  Indians. 
The  fire  which  should  have  been  referred  for 
their  foes,  was  turned  upon  their  friends,  who, 
fiiUing  into  the  same  error,  returned  it  with 
equal  spirit.    The  fact  was,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  before  a  superior  force,  and 
the  movement  made  by  them,  had  given  rise 
to  the  error  of  the  troops.    That  order  and 
discipline  which  would  have  marked  their  con- 
duct as  a  body  in  a  plain,  was  lost  sight  of,  in 
a  great  measure,  while  fighting  independently 
and  singly  in  a  wood,  where  e^ery  man,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  enemy,  was  com- 
pelled to  shelter  his  person  behind  the  trees 
as  he  could.    Closely  pressed  in  front  by  an 
almost  invisible  foe,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  in  the  rear,  as  was  fahtely  imagined,  the 
troops  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to 
circumstance  and  numbera 

**  Although  our  retreat,  in  consequence  of 
this  unfortunate  misapprehension,  commenced 
in  some  disorder,  this  was  soon  restored,  nrhen 
Major  Muir,  who  had  been  wounded  early  in 
the  engagement,  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
men,  and  forming  them  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
which  commanded  a  short  and  narrow  bridge 
intersecting  the  high  road,  and  crossing  a  mo- 
rass over  which  the  enemy^s  guns  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  This  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  rear  of  the  position  we  had  previously 
occupied.  Here  we  remained  at  least  fifteen 
minutes,  when  finding  that  the  Americans  did 
not  make  their  appearance  as  expected,  Major 
Muir,  whose  communication  with  Tecumsch 
had  been  cut  off,  and  who  now  heard  some 
smart  filing  in  the  woods  beyond  his  left,  na- 
turally inferred  that  the  enemy  were  pushing 
the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  with  a  view  of 
turning  his  flank,  gaining  the  high  road  in  our 
rear,  and  thus  cutting  off  our  retreat  The 
order  was  then  given  to  retire,  which  we  cer- 
tainly did  at  the  double  quick,  yet  without 
being  followed  by  the  enemy,  who  sufTbrcd  us 
to  gain  our  boats  without  fiirther  molestation. 

'*  In  this  afikir,  which  we  never  then  regarded 


as  anything  more  than  a  shirp  skirmish,  yet  to 
which  the  Americans  have  since  attached  an 
undue  importance,  their  loss  was  eighteen  killed 
and  MXty-three  wounded  ;  ours,  one  rank  and 
file  killed,  two  Officers,  two  Sergeants,  nine- 
teen rank  and  file  wounded,  and  two  renlc  and 
file  missing,  but  afterwards  recaptured  hy  the 
Indians.    The  wounded  ofiicei's  were,  Major 
Muir,  and  Lieutenant  Sutherland.    They  were 
near- each  other  when  the  attack  commenced, 
and  Major  Muir  having  observed  an  American 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  them,  hasitily  placed 
a  short  rifle,  which  he  usually  carried  with  him 
on  these  occasions,  on  the  shoulder  of  his  com- 
panion, and  levelled  it  at  his  enemy    Both 
fired  at  the  same  instant.    Tie  ball  of  the 
American,  entering  T.ieut.  Sutherland's  check, 
came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  passed 
through  one  of  Major  Muir's  wings  (he  com- 
manded the  Light    Company  of  the  41st,) 
while  the  rifleman  himself  full  dead  on  the 
spot,  from  his  adversary's  bullet     Major  Mirir 
soon  afterwards  received  another  ball  in  the 
leg,  yet  without  being  disabled.    Severe  aB 
proved  the  wound  of  Lieut.  Sutherland,  (vrho 
was    borne   off  the    field  when  the  rclrett 
commenced,  on  the  back,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Cald«vell  of 
Amherstburg)  he  would  have  recovered  had 
he  not  imprudently,  some  ten  days  aftenvards, 
made  premature  use  of  his  tooth-b»-o.sh.  This 
opened  the  wound,  brought  on  heroorrhagi', 
and  before  medical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured, (the  main  body  of  the  force  being  ihea 
in  occupation  of  Detroit)  be  bled  to  death.— 
Tecumsch  was  also  slightly  wounded,  by  a 
buck-shot,  on  this  occasion." 

Here  it  was  that  an  opportunity  was  first 
afforded  of  proving  the  extreme  disadvantage 
of  opposing  regular  troops  to  the  enemy  in  the 
woods.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle 
fiH)m  his  infancy — dwelling  in  a  measure  amid 
forests  with  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was 
wholly  acquainted,  and  possessing  the  advan- 
tage of  a  dress  which  rendered  him  almost  nn- 
distinguishable  to  the  eye  of  an  Eumpean,  the 
American  marksman  entered  with  comparative 
security  into  a  contest  nith  the  English  soldier, 
whose  glaring  habiliment  and  accoutrements 
were  objects  too  conspicuous  to  be  missed,*  hil« 
his  utter  ignorance  of  a  mode  of  warfare,  in 
which  courage  and  discipline  were  of  no  avail, 
rendered  the  struggle  for  mastery  even  more 
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unequal.  The  principal  armies  to  which  the 
British  troops  were  opposed  during  the  war, 
consulted  not  of  regnlar  and  well-disciplined 
troop5ionly,  but  of  levies  taken  from  the  forests 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  scareoly  inferior  as 
riflemen  to  the  Indians.  Dressed  in  woollen 
frocks  of  a  gray  color,  and  trained  to  cover 
their  bodies  behind  the  trees  from  which  they 
fired,  without  exposing  more  of  their  persons 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  aiifl, 
they  afforded,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  most  convincing  proofs  that  without  the 
asst^tance  of  the  Indian  Warriors,  the  defence 
of  60  great  a  portion  of  Western  Canada,  as 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  few 
regulars  and  militia,  would  have  proved  a 
duty  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt. 

The  Americans  attached  an  undue*  impor- 
tance to  this  affair — and  when  the  disparity  of 
tiie  forces  engaged  is  considered,  it  vn\\  be  seen 
that  there  was  in  reality  but  little  to  boast  of. 
By  Col.  Miller's  admission  the  forces  under  his 
command  consisted  of  the  whole  of  the  4th 
Regiment  of  United  States  Tnfantr}',  except 
one  company  left  at  Sandwich  to  garrison  a 
fort,  built  by  order  of  General  Hull :  a  small 
detachment  of  the  1st  Infantry,  and  Artillerists 
enough  to  roan  the  guns, — this  composed  the 
regular  force,  there  was  besides  about  four 
hundred  militia,  making  in  all  about  seven 
hundred  men :  the  total  force  opposed  to  them, 
was,  as  we  have  shewn,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  whom  were  Indians. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  cruel  policy 
Cunduet  a{  our  ludiaft    of  tho  English  for  acting 
"^'^^  in  concert  with  allies  so 

litUe  disposed  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  cap- 
tives placed  by  the  chances  of  war  in  their 
hands,  and  the  Americans  in  particular  have 
been  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  a  measure 
to  the  adoption  of  which  the  safety  of  the 
Western  Province  was  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attributed.  These  writers  are  however  for- 
getful that  every  pos»ble  exertion  was  em- 
ployed by  the  agents  of  the  United  States 


*  ThlB  is  pretty  evident  from  General  Huirs 
remsirks.  Hw  official,  letter  giving  an  account  of 
K  laments  "  that  nothing  was  gained  by  it  but 
honor ;  Hud  that  the  blood  of  seventy-five  men 
had  been  ghed  in  vain  ;  as  it  but  opened  hia  coin- 
naoiodUons  as  fiir  as  their  bayonets  had  extended." 


Government  to  detach  the  Indians  from  nsand 
to  effect  an  alliance  with  them  on  the  part  of 
the  States. 

"Besides,"  as  Major  Richardson  observes,— 
"The  natives  must  have  been  our  friends  or 
our  foes;  had  we  not  employed  thcni  thtt 
Americans  would,  and  although  humanity 
must  deplore  the  necessity,  imposed  by  tho 
very  invader  himself,  of  counting  them  among 
nur  allies,  and  combating  at  their  side,  the  \&w 
of  self-preservation  was  our  guid6,  and  scru- 
pulous indeed  must  l>e  the  power  that  would 
have  hesitated  at  such  a  moment  in  iU  choice.*' 
On. the  other  hand  too  the  Indians  had  always 
been  our  all ies.  No  faithless  dealing  nor  treach- 
ery on  our  parts  had  alienated  their  trust  and 
confidence  from  a  Government  which  had 
heaped  bounties  on  them  with  no  sparing 
hand.  We  were  not  the  aggressors,  we  did 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  territo* 
rial  boundaries,  carry  ruin  and  desolation 
among  an  almost  defenceless  population,  wn 
only  availed  ourselves  of  the  right,  common 
to  every  one,  of  repelling  inva.sion  by  overj 
means  possible,  and  while  we  admit  that  our 
allies  were  in  some  instances  guilty  of  the  ex- 
cesses peculiar  to  erery  savage  nation,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  these  acts  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government,  or  that,  ho  far  as 
it  was  pos.<«ible,  principlc;s  of  toleration  and 
mercy  were  not  inculcated  by  us  amongst  our 
red  allies. 

In  justice,  too,  to  the  Indians,  we  must  r^ 
mark,  that  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  were  nol 
confined  to  them.  The  American  backwoods- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  also,  and^ 
indeed,  it  is  singular  enough  that,  although 
General  HulVs  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
proclamation  awarded  death  to  any  one  of  ths 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  found  combating  at 
the  side  of,  and  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  par* 
ticipator  in  tho  barbarities  attributed  to  the 
Indians,  the  very  first  scalp  should  havs 
been  Uken  by  an  officer  of  his  own  army,  and 
that  within  a  fow  days  after  the  proclamatioa 
was  issued.* 


•  James,  in  hla  History  of  tho  War,  writes : — A| 
the  acrion  fonght  at  Brownstown,  where  Major 
Van  Horno  whr  defeated,  a  letter  was  found  ia 
tho  pocket  of  Captain  McCulloch  (who  was  among 
the  sl.iin  on  that  occasion)  addrc.'iaod  to  hia  wlfa^ 
md  statins;  th  it  he  had  shot  an  Indian  near  ths 
Oanari  Bridge,  on  tiie  16th  of  Juljr,  and  had  lbs 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  General  Brock  had 

Oeiieral  Brock,  with  a     the  flatisfaction  of  6tlding 

icHves   Yorr'for*"hi    that  hc  could  be  Bpared 

ff;:rlrl?«S'^rf    from  the  aeat  of  Govern- 

..Aoffiuu  xnent  for,  at  least,  a  short 

(time.    He  had  divided  the  small  force  at  his 

disposal  for  the  defence  of  the. Province,  in  the 

various  qufirters  most  likely  to  be  attacked ; 

but  still  he  was  without  a   militarj  chest, 

without  money  enough  at  his  command  to 

«^buy  provisions,  blankets,  or  even  shoes  for  the 

.militia.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  made 

bis  wants  known  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 

.credit,  who  formed  themselves  into  what  was 

called  **  the  Niagara  and  Queenston  Associa- 

/Cion,*'  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Grant  of  Queenston 

jbeing  manager,  and  several  thousand  pounds 

•.were  issued  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  which 

^were    currently     received    throughout    the 

..country,  and  afterwards  redeemed  with  army 

f bills.    Having  thus  disposed  of  his  difficulties, 

^General  Bro(  k  found  himself  at  liberty  to 

repair  in  person  to  the  scene  of  hostilities, 

and  he  accordingly  embarked  for  Burlington 

Bay,  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Long 

Point  on  Lake  Erie.     General  Brock^s  force, 

.pn  leaving  York,  amounted  to  two  hundred 

volunteers, — forty  men  of  the  41st  regiment 

^bad  been,  some  time  prcviously,de<:patched  to 

Long  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 

Militia  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  fifty  men 

of  the  same  regiment  had   been  sent  into  the 

.interior,  with  a  view   of    encouniging   and 

l>cing  joined  by  the  Indians, — part  of  these 

.troops  would,  the  English  General  anticipated. 


Sleasure  of  tearing  off  hit  tcalp  tcith  hU  teeth. 
Tow  of  the  fact  itseTT  there  can   be  very  little 

doubt,  for  we  had  one  Indian  (>md  one  onlj) 
ifcilled  and  scilped  at  the  Canard.    But,  although 

Captain  McCulioch  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of 
^this  feat,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  James  Is 
incorrect  in  staling  this  information  was  obtained 

from  a  letter  found  in  his  pocket.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Indians, 
'in  riQing  and  stripping  the  body,  would  hiivc 
brought  off  anything  so  valueless  to  them  as  a 

letter,  and  secondly,  it  is  much  more  probable 

chat  such  communication  from  McCulioch  to  his 

wife  had  been  placed  in  the  mail,  which  the  party 
fCo  which  he  belonged,  were  escorting  from  De- 
•jiroit,  with  the  correspondence  of  (General  HuIKs 

army,  and  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  cap- 
.Cured  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  of  the  letters 
j;>a8sed  through  our  hands,  and  it  is  hi;cldy  pro- 
•^able  the  disclosure  was  made  in  this  man- 
./ler. 


be  ready  to  join  bis  force  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  short 
extract  from  the  note  book  of  one  of  those  vet- 
eran militia  men  who  so  distinguished  them- 
selves during  this  and  subsequent  campaigns 
It  will  shew  the  spirit  which  actuated  Cana- 
dians : — 

**  Alter  having  been  a  few  weeks  in  ga^ 
iison,  and  made  as  much  progress  in  the  duties 
of  a  soldier's  life  as  was  possible,  I  and  several 
others,  having  volunteered,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  duties,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  great  gun  exercise,  began  to  be  very 
anxious  for  the  more  active  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  it  was  with  no  little  excitement,  then, 
we  heard  that  General  Hull,  with  a  strong  force, 
had  crossed  into  Canada  from  Detroit — apro« 
position  was  then  made  to  me  by  two  persons 
much  older  than  myself  to  aid  them  in  form- 
ing  a  company  of  volunteers,  in  which  I  was 
to  hold  the  rank  of  Ensign,  to  march  io  the 
west  to  meet  Gen.  Dull.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  put  an  end  to  by  General  Brock's 
proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  of  which 
the  York  Garrison  was  to  furnish  one  hundred. 
When  the  proclamation  or  general  order  was 
read  on  parade  by  Major  Alton,  most  gladly 
did  I  avail  myself  of  my  position,  as  right 
hand  man  of  the  Grenadier  company,  to  iJioul- 
der  my  musket  and  step  to  the  front  as  the 
first  volunteer  for  that  service.  I  was  follow- 
ed in  a  few  minutes  by  the  necessary  number, 
we  were  then  allowed  three  days  to  visit  our 
friends  and  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  our  first  campaign.  Many  w*ere  the  pre- 
dictions made  that  we  should  never  return,  and 
that  we  should  be  overpowered  by  the  im- 
mense force  of  Gen.  Hull,  but,  with  two  excep- 
tions, every  man  was  ready  at  the  appointed 
time.  As  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  htd  I 
even  been  disposed  to  hang  back,  (though  such 
a  thought  never  entered  into  my  head,  I  was 
too  much  elated  at  the  prospect  before  roc,)  it 
would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  suffering  the 
most  severe  reproaches  from  my  mother — who, 
at  parting,  as  slie  clasped  me  in  her  arms  and 
then  tore  herself  from  my  embrace,  exclaim- 
ed— Go,  my  son,  and  let  me  hear  of  your  death 
rather  than  your  disgrace.  I  marched  off  with 
a  fuH  heart  but  a  buoyant  spirit.** 

With  such  volunteers  as  these  fighting  for 
the  protection  of  their  homes  and  the  sancti^ 
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of  their  native  land,  General  Brock  bad  not 
much  reason  to  shun  an  encounter  as  far  as 

the  spirit  of  his  troops  was  in  question. 

When  passing  the  Mohawk  settlement  on 
the  Grand  River,  General  Brock  held,  on  the 
7th,  a  council  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  Ur  their  professions  of  friendship 
ooiild  be .  trusted,  and  from  them  he  received 
the  Rj^surancc  that  sixty  of  their  braves  would 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  follow  him. — 
At  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Eric,  be  embarked  his 
few  regulars  and  three  hundred  militia  in  boats 
of  every   description,  collected  amongst  the 
neighbouring  fanners,  who  usually  employed 
thero  for  the  tran<tportation  of  their  corn  and 
flour,  but  no^  cheerfully  and  willingly  uiiged 
on  the  Genera]  his  making  use  of  them  as  a 
means  of  transportation.    The  distance  from 
Long  Point  to  Amherstburg  Is  somewhat  under 
two  hundred  miles,  with  scarcely  a  bay  for 
shelter,  and  this  want  the  little  flotilla  suffered 
matcriall}'  from,  as  they  encountered  much 
rough  weather  on  their  passage  along  the  Lake. 
The  spirit,  however,  of  the  volunteers  was 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  ere  long  finding 
themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
felt  each  day  increased  confidence,as  the  varied 
resources   of  their  gallant  and  indefatigable 
leader  were  developed.    After  four  days  and 
nights  of  incessant  exertion  the  little  squadron 
reached  Amherstburg  shortly  before  midnight 
on  the  1 3th,  and  in  a  rough  memo  taken  from 
General  Brock's  note  book  the  following  entry 
is  penned :  **  In  no  instance  have  I  seen  troops 
who  would  have  endured  the  fatij;uc8  of  a 
long  journey  in  boats,  during  extremely  bad 
weather,  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  con- 
stancy ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  this  little  band 
to  odd,  that  their  conduct  throughout  excited 
my  admiration." 

Shortly  alter  landing  at  Amherstburg,  .Gen. 
Brock  was  first  brought  into  actual  communi- 
cation with  the  Sbawanee  Chief,  the  cele- 
brated Tecumseh,  and  the  manner  of  their  in- 
troduction was  so  interesting,  that  we  .quote 
the  passage  from  **  Sir  Isaac  Brock's  Life  **  :— 

**  The  attention  of  the  troops  was  suddenly  rous- 
ed by  a  straggling  fire  of  muaketry,  which,  in  a 
few  miuuto^became  general,  and  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  island  in  the  Detroit  river.  .Colonel 
Elliott,  ihe  BupertDtendent  of  the  Indiana,  quickly 
explained  that  the  firing  arose  from  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  Bntish  cause,  who  thus  expressed 


Lheir  joy  at  the. arrival  of  the  reinforcement  under 
their  white  father.  Major  General  Brock,  aware 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  munitions  of  war,  sent  CoL 
Elliott  to  atop  this  waato  of  powder,  saying :  **  Do, 
pray,  Elliott,  fully  explain  my  wiahesand  motives, 
and  tell  the  Indians  that  I  will  speak  to  them  to- 
morrow on  this  subject.  Hisrequest  was  promptly 
Attended  to^  and  Colonel  Elliott  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour  with  the  Shawanee  chief,  Tecumseh, 
or  Tecumpthe,  already  mentioned.  Capt.  Glegg, 
the  aide-de-camp,  being  present,  hod  an  opportu* 
luty  of  closely  observing  the  traits  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
following  graphic  particulars : — *•  Teeumseh's  ap- 
pearance was  very  preposaeseing;  bis  figure  light 
and  finely  proportioned ;  his  age  I  imagined  to  bo 
about  five  and  thirty ;  his  height,  five  feet  nine  or 
ten  inches ;  bis  complexion,  light  copper ;  .coun- 
tenance, oval,  bright  hazle  eyes,  beaming  with 
cheerfulness,  energy,  and  decision.  Three  small 
silver  crowns,  or  coronets,  were  suspended  from 
the  lower  carUlage  of  his  aquiline  nose ;  and  a 
large  silver  medallion  of  George  the  Tliird,  which 
I  believe  his  ancestor  had  received  from  Lord 
Dorchester,  when  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
was  attached  to  a  mixed  coloured  wampum  string, 
and  hung  round  bis  neck.  His  dress  consisted  of 
a  pliiin,  neat  uniform,  tanned  deer  skin  jacket, 
with  long  trowsers  of  tlio  same  material,  the  seama 
of  both  being  covered  with  neatly  cut  fringe  ;  and 
he  had  on  his  feet  leather  raocasi*ins,  much  orna- 
mented with  work  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of 
the  porcupine.' 

**The  first  and  usual  salutations  of  shaking 
hands  being  over,  an  allusion  was  made  to  the  late 
firing  of  musketry,  and  Tecumseh  at  once  approv- 
ed of  the  reason  given  by  Mojor-Gcneral  Brock  for 
its  discontinuance.  It  being  late,  the  parties  soon 
separated,  with  an  understanding  that  a  council 
would  be  held  the  following  morning.  This  ac- 
cordingly took  place,  and  was  attended  by  about 
H  thousand  Indians,  whose  equipment  generally 
might  be  considered  very  imposing.  The  coun- 
cil was  opened  by  General  Brock,  who  informed 
the  hidians  tlmt  be  was  ordered  by  their  great 
father  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and,  with  their 
aid,  to  drive  the  Americans  from  Fort  Detroit- 
Ilia  speech  was  highly  applauded,  and  Tecumseh 
was  unanimously  called  upon  to  speak  in  reply. 
He  commenced  with  expressions  of  joy,  that  their 
father  beyond  the  great  salt  lake  (meaning  the 
king  of  England)  had  at  length  awoke  from  his 
long  sleep,  and  permitted  Ida  warriors  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  red  children,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  remain  steady  In  their  friendship,  and 
were  now  all  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  qf 
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Wood  ill  their  great  futher*s  service.  After  some 
speeches  from  other  chiefs,  and  replies  thereto, 
the  council,  broke  up.  General  Brock,  having 
quickly  di^overed  the  superior  sagacity  and  intre- 
pidity of  Tecumseh,  and  his  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, and  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  develop  be- 
fore so  mixed  an  assemblage  the  views  wliich 
were  Ht  th:it  moment  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
and  intended  to  be  carried  so  quickly  into  execu. 
lion,  directed  Col.  Elliott  to  inform  the  Shawance 
chief  that  he  wished  to  see  him,  accompanied  by 
a  few  of  the  oldest  chiefs,  at  Colonel  BlliottV  quar. 
ters.  There  the  General,  through  the  medium  ol 
interpreters,  conmiunicated  Itis  views,  and  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  carry 
into  execution  his  operations  ngainst  Fort  Detroit 
The  chiefs  li;«tencd  witli  the  utmost  apparent  eager- 
ness, and  expressed  their  unanimous  assent  to 
the  proposed  plan,  assuring  General  Brock  that 
their  co-openitlon,  as  pointed  out,  might  be  de- 
pendcd  on.  On  General  Brock  asking  whether 
the  Shawanee  Indians  could  be  induced  to  refmin 
from  drinking  spirits,  Tt^cumseh  assui-ed  him  that 
Lis  warriors  might  be  relied  on,  adding,  that  be- 
fore leaving  their  country  on  the  Wabash  river, 
they  had  promised  him  not  to  taste  that  perni- 
clous  liquor  until  they  had  humbled  the  *blg 
knive?,'  meaning  the  Americans.  In  reply  to  this 
assurance.  General  Brock  briefly  said:  » If  this 
resolution  be  persevered  in,  you  must  conquer.'" 

Previous  to  General  BrocVs  arrival,  Gene- 
Oflcimivo  niKi  rcmii.    ral  Hull  had,  on  the  7th 

alor>-  ini'Bi>iire«  Ht  once 

adi.pied  by  Geii.  Bmck.  and  8th,  recrossed  the 
river  with  the  whole  of  his  array,  abandoning 
at  once  all  his  visionary  schemes  for  the  con 
quest  of  the  western  distiict  of  Canada,  if 
indeed  he  cherished  the  hope  of  cfTecting  any 
movement  of  importance  after  tiie  fall  of 
liichilimacinac. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  General  Brock 
resolved  on,  and  began  to  prepare  in  his  turn 
for,  offensive  operations.  Batteries  had  already 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Dixon  of  the  Engineers,  and  Capt.  Hall 
of  the  'Provinrial  Navy,  on  an  elevated  part  of 
the  bank  of  the  Detroit,  here  about  a  mile 
across,  and  directly  opposite  the  American 
•  fort  of  that  name,  and  Brock  reso.ved  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  ere  his  opponent  should  be 
strengthened  by  reinforcements. 

GenenU  Brock  despatched  a  fiag  to  the 
American  Commander,  with  the  following 
summons,  having  previously  arranged  for  the  i 


concentration  of  all  his  available  force  on  the 
spot : — 

"  Head  Quarters,  Sandwich,  August  15tli,  1812. 
"Sir. — The  force  at  my  disposal  authorizes loe 
to  require  of  you,  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Fort  Detroit. — It  is  far  from  my  inclination  to  join 
in  a  war  of  extemiination,  but  you  must  be  aware 
that  the  numerous  bo<iy  of  Indiana,  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  my  troops,  will  be  bejond 
my  control  the  moment  the  contest  comntelicei. 
You  will  find  me  disponed  to  enter  into  such  con- 
ditions as  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  ppnse 
of  honor.  Lieut.  Colonel  McDonnell,  and  Major 
Gli>gg,  are  fully  authorised  to  conclude  any 
arrangement  that  may  tend  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary effusion  of  blood. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
''Sir,  your  most  obdt.  Servant, 
"  (Signed,)         Isaac  Brock,  Major  Gen. 
"  His  Excellencv, 
"  Bri<^adier  Gen.  Hull, 
**  Commanding  at  Fort  Detroit." 

**  To  which  the  subjoined  answer  was  returned : 
Head  Quarters,  Detroit,  Aug.  15, 1812. 

**  Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date. 
I  have  no  other  reply  to  make,  than  to  infonn 
you  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force  which 
may  be  at  your  disposal,  and  any  conseqaencei 
which  may  result  from  any  exertion  of  H  you  maj 
think  proper  to  make. 

**  I  avail  n^yself  of  this  opportunity  to  Infonn 
you  that  the  flag  of  truce,  under  the  directwn  of 
Captain  Brown,  proceeded  contrary  to  the  onicns 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Col.  Cose,  who 
commanded  the  troops  which  attacked  your  picket, 
near  the  river  Canaixi  bridge. 

"I  likewise  take  tins  occasion  to  infonn  yon 
that  GowieV  hourie  was  set  on  fire  contrary  to  my 
orders,  and  it  did  not  take  place  utitil  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Fort.  From  the  best  Infi.rmntioa 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject,  it  wis 
set  on  fire  by  some  of  the  inhabitanta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

*'  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

**  Your  Exoellencv's  most  obt  Servant, 
"  (Signed,)  W.  II UL^  Brig.  Gen. 

"  Commg.  the  N.  W.  Army. 
**  His  Excy.  Major  Gen.  Brock, 

*'  Comni'g.  His  Britannic  Majesty^s  Forces, 
''Sandwich,  Upper  Canada.** 

A  requisition  of  this  kind,  alike  so  import- 
ant and  unexpected,  coming  from  an  enemy, 
too,  so  inferior  in  force,  could  meet  with  but 
one  response,  and  accordingly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  American  General  njected  the  de- 
mand, and  to  God  and  his  sword  committed 
the  issue.  Fortunately,  however,  the  defiance 
was  addressed  to  one  who  did  not  for  a  moment 
suffer  it  to  abate  his  diligence  or  lessen  his 
hopes,  and  the  return  of  his  messenger  wts 
but  the  signal  of  attack,  and  a  galling  fire  wis 
immediately  opened  on  the  town  and  fort  of 
Detroit 
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On  the  coart-martial  held  on  General  Hull 
for  conrardice,  the  strength  of  the  respective 
forces  was  pretty  clearly  ascertained.      In 
speaking  of  General  Brock's  array,  it  is  stated 
— "  The  force  at  his  disposal  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred  combatants,  and  of  this  number 
four  hundred  were  Canadian  militia^disguised 
in  red  eoate  ;  with  this  small  corps,  preceded 
by  five  pieces  of  light  artillery,  six  and  three- 
poundersi,  he  began  his  operations.**  Respecting 
the  Americans,  the  following  admissions  were 
made  on  the  same  occasion : — "The  strength, 
position,  and  supplies  of  the  American  army 
have  been  frequently  stated,  and  even  judi- 
cially cRtablished.    The  rooming  reports  to 
the  Adjutant  General  made  its  effective  force 
one  thousand  and  sixty,  exclusive  of  three 
hundred  Michigan  militia,  and  as  many  Ohio 
volunteers,   detached   under  M*Arthur,      Of 
this  force,  four  hundred  effectives  (native  and 
artillerists  of  the  line)  occupied  the  fort— a 
work  of  regular  form  and  of  great  solidity  ; 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  strongly 
fraised  and  palisadoed,  and  sustained  by  an 
exterior  battery    of   twenty- four    pounders. 
Three  hundred  Michigan  militia  held  the  town, 
which  in  itself  formed  a  respectable  defence 
Against  the  troops.    Flanking  the  approach  to 
the  fort,  and  covered  by  a  high  and  heavy 
picket  fence,  were  stationed  four  hundred  Ohio 
volunteers,  while  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  right, 
and  advancing  rapidly,  was  M*Arthur*s  de- 
tachment.    Of  provisions  and  ammunition  the 
supply  was  abundant ;  in  fine,  everything  was 
then  sufficient  for  the  trial  of  strength  and 
courage  which  impended.'* 

The  following  extract  from  General  Brock*8 
official  communication  to  Sir  George  Prevost 
will  place  all  the  events  of  the  memorable  16th 
August  clearly  and  succinctly  before  the 
reader : — 

"  The  force  at  my  disposal  being  collected 
in  the  course  of  the  15th,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sandwich,  the  embarkation  took  place  a 
little  after  daylight  on  the  following  morning, 
and  under  the  able  arrangements  of  Lieut. 
Dewar,  of  the  Quarter-Master  Generars  de- 
partment, the  whole  was  in  a  short  time  landed 
without  the  slightest  confusion  at  Springwell 
--a  good  position,  three  miles  west  of  Detroit. 
The  Indians  who  had  in  the  meantime  effected 
their  landing  two  miles  below,  moved  forward 


and  occupied  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  our  left. 

I  crossed  the  river,  with  an  intention  of 
waiting  in  a  strong  position  the  effect  of  our 
force  ui>on  the  enemy's  cauip,  and  in  hopes  of 
compelling  him  to  meet  us  in  the  field ;  but 
receiving  information  upon  landing,  that  Col. 
M*Arthur,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  had 
left  the  garrison  three  days  before  with  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  men,  and  hearing, 
soon  afterwards,  that  his  cavalry  had  been 
^een  that  morning  three  miles  in  our  rear,  I 
decided  on  an  immediate  attack.  Accordingly, 
the  troops  advanced  to  within  one  mile  of  tho 
fort  and  having  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  little  or  no  precaution  towards  tho 
land  hide,  I  resolved  on  an  assault,  whiLnt  tho 
Indians  penetrated  his  camp.    Brgadier-Ge- 
neral  Hull,  however,  prevented  this  move- 
ment, by  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilitiest 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  terms  of  capitu- 
lation.   Lieutenant- Colonel  John   Macdonell 
and  Captain  Glegg  were  accordingly  deputed 
by  me  on  this  mission,  and  returned  within  an 
hour  with  the  conditions,  which  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  transmit     Certain  consi- 
derations afterwards  induced  me  to  agree  to 
the  two  supplementary  articles. 

"Tho  force  thus  surrendered  to  his  Ma- 
jcsty*s  arms  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
2500  men.  In  this  estimate.  Col.  M^Arthur'a 
detachment  is  included,  as  he  surrendered, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of 
two  hundred  men,  whom  he  left  escorting  a 
valuable  convoy  at  some  little  distance  in  hia 
rear;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  officer 
commanding  will  connider  himself  equally 
bound  by  tho  capitulation. 

"  The  enemy's  aggregnto  force  was  divided 
into  two  troops  of  cavalry ;  one  company  of 
artillery  engineers;  the  4th  United  States 
regiment;  detachments  of  the  1st  and  8d 
United  States  regiments,  volunteers;  three 
regiments  of  the  Ohio  Militia ;  one  regiment 
of  the  Michigan  territory. 

"  Thirty  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  ordnance 
have  already  been  secured.** 

Besides  the  cannon  four  hundred  rounds  of 
twenty-four  pound  shot  fixed,  one  hundred 
thousand  cartridges,  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  anna 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
articles  of  capitulalion*  will  excite  in  the 
rcadcr*ri  breast  some  surprise — some  curiosity 
will  be  awakened,  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why 
to  60  small  a  body  of  regulars  and  a  few 
DISAFFECTED  Militiai  dUguvsed  in  red-coats^ 
(Vide  Armstrong,)  such  abject  8ubmi>sion 
should  have  been  manifested,  or  why,  without 
one  blow  being  struck;  or  one  sign  (except  of 
extreme  trepidation)  exhibited,  so  powerful  a 
force, — **  in  sure  anticipation  of  victory,  await- 
ing anxiously  the  approach  of  the  enemy; 
each  individual  at  his  post,  expecting  a  proud 


*GAmp  at  Detroit,  Aug.  16,  1812, 

Capitulation  for  the  Kurrender  of  Fort  Detroit,  en- 
tered into  bt'tweeii  Major  General  Brock,  coiii- 
maiidiug  his  Britannic  Majestty's  force.^  on  the 
oiie  part,  and  Brigadier  Gen.  Hull,  command- 
ing the  north- western  army  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  part. 

Article  I.  Fort  Detroit,  with  all  the  troops,  reg- 
ulars A»  well  as  militia,  will  be  iminediatelv  vurren- 
dered  to  the  Brtti.^li  force:)  under  the  command  of 
Uaj.  Gen.  Brock,  and  ^%ill  be  considered  us  prison* 
en  of  war,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  tlie 
militia  of  tlie  Michigan  territory,  who  have  not 
joined  the  army. 

Art.  H.  All  public  stores,  arms,  at  d  all  public 
documents  inclutlin^  everything  uIhc  of  a  pulilic 
nature,  wtil  he  immediately  gi\'en  up. 

Art.  III.  Private  persons,  and  property  of  every 
description  will  be  ro^pi^cted. 

Art.  IV.  His  Excellency,  Bri^adier.Gcncnil 
Hu  1,  having  exprc.<%8e.l  a  desire  that  a  detaichment 
from  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  its  way  to  join  his  army, 
as  well  as  one  sent  from  Fort  Detroit,  under  the 
eonrmand  of  Col.  Mc  Arthur,  should  be  included  in 
the  Ciipltulation,  it  is  accordingly  agreed  to.  It 
is,  howevor,  to  be  understood,  that  such  part  of 
the  Ohio  militia  as  have  not  joined  the  army,  will 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  houu:s,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  will  not  serve  during  the  war,  their 
arms  will  be  delivered,  up  if  belonging  to  the 
j>ublic. 

Art.  V.  The  garrison  will  march  out  at, the  hour 
of  12  this  day,  and  the  British  will  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  fort. 

J.  Macdonkll, 
Lieut.  Col.  mtliiia.  P.  A.  D.  C, 
J.  B.  Gleoo, 
Major,  A.  I).  0. 
Jamks  Miktcr, 
Lieat.  Col.  5th  (J.  S.  Infantry, 
E.  BaiTsH, 
Col.  commanding  Istregt.  of  Michigan  Militia, 
MV.  Hull,    ' 
Approved,     )     Brig.  Gen.  cora'g.  N.  W.  Army. 
(  Isaac  Brock,  Mfyor  General. 

An  article  supplementary  to  the  articles  of  cap- 
itulation, concluded  at  Detroit,  the  16lh  of  Aug. 
181*2:— 

It  id  agreed  that  the  Officers  and  soldiera  of  the 
Ohio  militia  and  voUiuteeiv  shall  bo  permitted  to 


day  for  his  country  and  himself/'* — should  so 
tamely  consent  to  stack  their  arms  and  hoist 
a  white  flag,  in  token  of  submission  to  aa 
enemy  so  vastly  inferior  in  numbers  and  only 
with  difficulty  retrained  from  deserting.  The 
only  solution  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  position :— That  it  required  all 
the  exaggerated  statements,  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  induce  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Sutcs  to  enter  on  the 
service  at  all,  and  tlwt,  on  finding  how  grossly 
they  had  been  deceived  with  respect  to  Cana- 
dian loyalty,  and  the  numbers  flocking  to  their 
standard,  and  that  the  bayonet's  point,  not  the 
warm  grasp  of  fiiendship,  was  the  recepUon 
awaiting  them,  they  were  dismayed  at  the 
bold  front)  and  energetic  measures  of  the 
British  commander. 

Another  solution  is,  that  Gen.  Dull  lacked 
confidence  in  his  troops— he  knew  what  fight- 
ing was,  they  did  not  National  vanitj  has  en- 
deavored to  find  a  salve  for  the  dingrace,  in 
aspersions  on  General  Hull.  Imbecility,  treach- 
ery, and  co\vardicc,t  were  the  charges  brought 
againjit  him,tbroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  ;  and  errors  fairly  attributable 


proceed  to  their  respective  homes,  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  they  do  not  serve  during  the  present 
war,  unlet^s  they  are  exchanged. 

W.  Hull, 
Brig.  Gen.  commanding  U.  S.  N.  W.  Army. 

Isaac  Bi^ock, 

Uaj.  Gen. 

An  article  in  addition  to  the  supplementary  arti- 
cle of  capitulation,  concluded  at  Detroit,  the  1 6th 
of  August,  1812:— 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  ofBcersand  soldiers 
of  the  Michigan  militia  and  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Wethemll,  shall  be  placed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Ohio  militia  and  volun- 
teers are  placed  by  the  supplementary  article  of 
the  16th  instant. 

W.    HOLL, 

Brig.  Gen.  commanding  N.  W.  Army  U.  8. 

Isaac  Brock, 

II  aj.  Gen. 

Return  of  the  Ordnance  taken  in  the  fort  and 
batteries  at  Detroit,  Aujzust  16th,  1852. 

Iron  Ordnance — nine  24  pounders,  eight  12 
pounders,  five  0  pounders.  Brass  Ordnance — 
three  6  pounders,  two  4  pounders,  one  8  founder, 
one  8  inch  howitzer,  one  8^  inch  ditto. 

•  Vide  Armstrong,  page  27. 

f  We  felt  it  due  to  truth — to  Government— to 
General  Hull,  and  to  all  per^on^  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned  with  the  facts  or  circumstances 
leading^to-tUe  shameful  capitulation  ot  Detroit, to 
suspend  our  opuiioii  uniU  a  sufficiency  of  ligkt 
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to  the  Admioifltration  at  Washington,  were  alt 
inputed  to  the  poor  old  GcneraL  The  sentt- 
nents  and  f  jclings  expressed  b}  Oeneral  Arm 
strongi  in  his  history  of  the  war,  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  exertions  which 
were  made  at  the  time  to  find  a  victim,  some- 
ins  afforded  to  chase  awny  the  doubts  and  sha- 
dows th«t  rested  on  the  strange  transnction.  But 
dottbi  has  resolved  itself  into  certainty — we  no 
longer  he;<iitate  to  join  in  opinion  with  the  whole 
people  of  the  west,  *'  of  every  sect  or  persuusion, 
religious  or  political,"  that  the  army  at  Detroit 
wdd  ireacherou.<«iT  surrendered ;  and  that  Oeneral 
Brock  instead  of  General  Hull  ought  to  have  been 
the  prisoner.  Thh  idea  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
many  private  letters  from  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  had  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  Terity  and  strength  of  the 
opinion  advanced  ;  but  the  detail  by  Colonel  Cuss 
U  conclusive — it  is,  besides,  supported  by  a*  host 
of  testimony  in  all  the  substantial  ^ts  it  exposes. 
—NUet  JUg'mter^  Baltimore, 

RtinuUfrom  Col,  Catii  Letter ,  with  reference  to 
the  tame  sul^eet^  to.  the  Seeretury  at  Wat : 

Letter  of  Colonel  Cass,  of  the  Army  late  under  the 
Cv»nimand  of  Brigadier  General  William  Hull, 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Wash  I NOToN,  September  10th,  1812. 

**When  the  forces  landed  in  Canada,  they  landed 
wiih  an  ardent  zeal  and  stimulated  with  the  hope 
ot  conquest.  No  enemy  appeared  within  view  of 
Qi,  and  had  an  immediate  and  vigorous  attack 
been  made  upon  Maiden,  it  would  doubtless  have 
£illeu  an  easy  victory.-  I  knew  General  Hull  af- 
tenrarda  declared  he  regretted  this  atU\ck  had  not 
been  made,  and  he  had.  everv  reason  to  believe 
•access  would  have  crowned  his  efforts.  The  rea- 
nu  given  for  delaying  our  operations  was  to  mount 
our  heavy  cannon,  and  afford  to  the  Canadian 
militia  time  and  opportunity  to  quit  an  obnoxious 
service.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks,  the  number 
of  their  roilitia  who  were  embodied  had  decreased 
by  desertion  from  one  thousand  to  six  hundred 
Ben :  and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  can- 
non were  mounted,  the  ammunition  fixed,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  an  immediate  invest- 
ment (k  the  fort.  At  a  cooncil,  at  which  were 
present  all  the  field  officers,  and  which  was  held 
two  days  before  our  preparations  were  completed, 
it  was  ttnaoimottsly  agreed  to<make  an  imuiediate 
attempt  to  aeoomplish  the  object  of  the  exi>edi- 
tion.  If  by  waiting  two  days  we  could  have  the 
service  of  our  artillery,  it  was  agreed  to  wait ;  if 
Dot,  it  was  determined  to  go  without  it  and  attempt' 
tbe  place  by  storm.  This  opinion  appeared  to  cor- 
itipond  with  the  views  of  the  general  and  the 
day  was  appointed  for  commencing  our  march. 
He  declared  to  me  Uiat  he  considered  himself 
pledged  to  lead  the  army  to  Maiden.  The  am- 
inanition  was  placed  in  the  waggooa,  the  cannon 
were  embarked  on  board  the  floatUig  batteries, 
and  every  requisite  was  prepared.  The  spirit 
•nd  seal,  the  ardor  and  animation  displayed  by 
the  officers  and  men  on  learning  the  near  aecom- 
fiikmenl  of  theur  wishes,  was  a  sure  and  Mered 


where,  on  which  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of' 
mortified  national  vanity.  In  order  to  make 
the  case  still  more  strong  against  Gen.  Hull, 
rashness  and  ignorance  are  qualities  freely 
bestowed  on  the  English  General, — a  short 
extract  vi-ill,  however,  enabb  the  reader  to 


pledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  they  would  not  be 
warning  in  duty  to  their  country  and  themselves. 
The  plan  of  attacking  Maiden  was  abandoned, 
and  instead  of  acting  offensively,  we  broke  up  our 
camp,  evacuated  Canada,  and  re-crossed  the 
river  in  the  night,  without  even  the  shadow  of 
an  enemy  to  injure  us.  We  left  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  enemy  the  miserable  Canadians  who 
had  joined  us,  and  the  protection  we  afforded 
them  was  but  a  passport  to  vengeance.  This 
fatal  and  unaccountablet^tep  dispirited  the  troops, 
aud  dc^royed  the  little  confidence  which  a  series 
of  timid,  irresolute,  and  indecisive  measures  had 
left  in  the  commanding  officer. 

*^  On  till-  18th,  the  iiritish  took  a  position  oppo* 
site  to  Detroit,  and  began  to  throw  up  works.; 
During  thit  and  the  two  following  days,,  they  pur- 
sued their  object  without  interruption  and  onta- 
blished  a  battery  for  '.wo  eighteen  pounderw  and 
an  eight  inch  howitzer.  About  sonaet  on  the  14th, 
a  detiichment  of  S60  men  from  the  regimeuts 
commanded  by  Colonel  M*Arthur  and  mytielf  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  river  Raisin,  to  estcoit  the 
provisions,  whksh  had  some  time  remained  there 
protected  by  a  company  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Brush. 

**  On  Saturday,  the  15th,  about  one  o^dock,  a 
Hag  of  truce  arrived 'from- Sandwich,  bearing  a 
sutnmons  frOm  General  Brock,  for  the  Hurreinler 
of  the  town  and  (ori  of  Deirfiit,  stating  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  fury  of  the  savages.  To 
this  a<t  immediate  and  spiriteu  refusal  was  returned. 
About  four  o^clock  their  batteries  began  to  play 
upon  the  town.  The  fire  was  returned  and  ron-' 
tinned  without  interruption  and  with  little  effect 
till  dark;  Tbeir  sheila  were  tlirowu  till  eleven 
o*clock. 

*M  have  been  informed  hv  Colonel  Findlav, 
who  saw  the  return  of  the  Quarter-Master^Ocneral 
the  day  after  the  swrender,  that  their  whole  force, 
of  every  descrptton,  wlite,  red,  and  black,  was 
one  thousand  and  thirty.  They  had-  twentyMiine 
platoons,  twelve  in  a  platoon,  of  men  dressed  in 
uniform.  Many  of  these  were  evidently  Canadian 
militia*  The  rest  of  their  militia  increased  their 
white  force  to  about  seven  hundred  men.  The 
number  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  -  of  precision^-not  many  were 
visible.  And  in  the  event  of  an  attaok  upon  the 
towD  and  fort,  it  was  a  species  of  force  which 
could  have  afforded  no  material  advantage  to  the 
enemy. 

**  In  endeavoring  to  appreciate  the  motives  and 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  an  eveni 
so  ttiieipeoted-and  dbhonorable,  it  is  Impossible 
to  find  any  solution  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
contending  parties,  or  In  the  meosores  of  resist^ 
ance  in  our  pewer<  That  we  were  fiv  superior  to 
the  enemy,  that  apon  any  ordinary  principle  of 
calealatloB  ws  would  have  defisafeed-  then^the 
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judge  lor  himself: — **  Notwithstanding  the 
rcpenttMl  blunders  of  the  American  General, 
fortune  did  not  yet  entirely  abandon  him;  and 
on  the  I6lh  August,  presented  a  new  occasion, 
requiring  on  hts  part  only  the  vulgar  quality 
of  defensive  courage,  to  have  completely  bnf- 
fled  (he  designs  of  Brock,  and  re-establi.shed 
his  OA'n  ascendancy  on  t'-e  Detroit.  This 
occiKsioi)  was  found  in  the  indhtcretion  of  his 
adversary ;  who  on  crossing  the  river  with  a 
fierce  smaller  than  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
assail,  had  hastily  determined  to  risk  the  storm- 
ing of  a  forttiicatiun,  strong  in  itself,  abun- 
dantly supplied  and  suffieicntly  garrisoned. 
If  it  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  under 
these  eircumstanccs  General  Brock  should 
have  forgotten  all  the  dissuasions  from  attack 

wounded  and  indignant  feelings  of  every  man 
there  will  testify. 

"  A  few  days  before  the  surrender,  I  was  In-- 
foriit-d  by  Gen.  Hull,  we  had  four  hundred  rounds 
of  twenty-four  pound  shot  fixed,  and  about  one 
hundred  thousand  cartridges  made.  We  suiren- 
dercd  with  the  fort  forty  barrels  of  powder  and 
two  thouaund  five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 

**  The  stMte  of  our  provisiens  has  not  been  ge* 
nenilly  nnderatood.  On  the  day  of  the  Kurreiider 
we  h.ivl  fifteen  dayd*  provisions  of  every  kind  on 
band.  Of  uieit  there  wa^  phnity  in  the  country, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  purchasing 
and  grinding  the  flour.  It  was  calculated  we 
could  readily  procure  three  months*  provisions, 
independent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  head  of 
caitte  which  had  been  forwarded  from  the  state 
of  Oiiio,  which  remained  at  the  river  Haistn  under 
Captain  Uruj^h,  within  reach  of  the  army. 

*'  But  had  we  been  tottilly  destitute  of  provi- 
sions, our  duty  and  our  interest,  undoubtedly,  was 
to  fight.  Tiie  enemy  Invited  us  to  meet  him  in 
the  field.  By  defeating  him  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  open  to  us,  and  the  object  of  our 
expedition  gloricmsiy  and  successfully  obtained. 
If  we  had  been  defeated,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retreat  to  the  fort,  and  make  the  best  de- 
fence which  circumstances  and  our  situation  ren- 
deretl  practicable.  But  basely  to  surrender  with- 
out firing  a  gun — tamely  to  submit  without  rai.^ing 
a  bayonet— disgracefully  to  pass  in  review  before 
an  enemy  as  inferior  in  the  quality  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  were  circumstances  which  excit- 
ed feelings  more  easily  felt  than  described.  To 
see  the  whole  of  our  men  flushed  with  the  hope 
of  victory,  eagerly  awaititif;  the  approaching  con- 
test, to  see  them  afterwarJs  dispirited,  hopeless, 
and  desponding,  at  least  five  hundred  shedding 
tears  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  meet  their 
country's  foe,  and  to  fight  their  country^s  battles, 
excited  sensations  which  no  American  has  ever 
before  had  cause  to  feel,  and  which,  I  trust  in 
Ood,  will  never  again  be  felt,  while  one  man  re- 
mains to  defend  the  standard  of  the  Union. 
•  *'  I  was  informed  by  General  Hull,  the  morning 


furnished  by  history,  it  was  certainly  still  less 
to  be  expected  that  General  Hull  should  hive 
forgotten  ali  the  motives  for  defence  furnished 
by  the  same  source,    Such,  however,  was  the 
fact ;  the  timidity  of  the  one  kept  pace  with 
the  temerity  of  the  other ;  and  at  last,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  which  cunning  could  no  longer 
dii^sembte,  and  w*hich  history  i<;  ashamed  to 
describe,  the  fort,  army,  and  tenitory  were 
surrendered  without  pulling  a  trigger.'*    We 
have  been  thus  particular  in  cxpoMng  the 
attempt  of  Americans  to  bolster   up   their 
wounded  honor,   because  every  attempt  to 
attach  imbecility  or  cowardice  to  the  Ameri* 
can  General,  tarnishes  directly  the  lu.stre  shed 
on  the  Briti>h  arms  on  that  occcasion. 

Immediately  afler  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
General  Brock  issued  his  proclamation*  to  the 


after  the  capitulation,  that  the  British  forces  con* 
si!<ted  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rei^ulnn, 
and  that  he  surrendered  to  prevent  the  cffosioQ 
of  human  blood.     That  he  magnified  their  regular 
force   nearly  five 'fold,   there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Whether  the  philanthropic  reason  assigned  by  him 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  surrendering  a  forti- 
fied town,  au  army  and  a  territory,  is  for  the 
I  (lovernment  to  determine.    Confident  I  am,  that 
j  hud  the  conrngc  and  conduct  of  the  general  been 
j  equal  to  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  the 
!  event  would  have  been  as  brilliant  and  succeasfol 
as  it  now  is  disastrous  and  dishonorable. 

**  Vijry  respectfully,  sir,  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Lewis  Cass, 

**  Col.  3rd  Regt.  Ohio  VoluutceBL 
**  The  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis, 

Setreiary  of  War.'* 
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*Froclanation  by  Isaac  Brock,  Esq.,  HajorGene- 
ral,  commanding  his  Majesty^s  forces  in  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada,  &c. 

Whereas  the  territory  of  Michissan  was  thi.^  dar, 
by  capitulation,  ceded  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic 
Mnje^ity,  without  any  other  condition  than  the 
protection  of  private  property,  and  wishing  to 
give  an  early  proof  of  the  moderation  and  justice 
of  his  Majesty  V  government,  I  do  hereby  announce 
to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  that 
the  laws  heretofore  in  existence  shall  contlnDein 
force  until  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  be  known,  or  so 
long  as  the  peace  anil  safety  of  the  said  territo^ 
will  admit  thereof;  and  I  do  hereby  a^so  declare 
and  make  known  to  the  said  inhabitanu*,  that  tbey 
shall  be  protected  in  the  fldl  exercise  and  em- 
ployment of  their  religion,  of  which  all  penons, 
both  civil  and  military,  will  take  notice,  and  gov- 
ern themselves  accordingly. 

All  persons  having  in  their  possession,  or  having 
any  knowledge  of,  any  public  property,  sb>ll 
forthwith  deliver  in  the  same,  or  give  notice 
thereof,  to  the  officer  commandh)g,  or  to  Liear.- 
Colonel  Nichol,  who  are  duly  authorized  to  receiTe 
and  ^ve  proper  receipts  for  the  same. 

Officers  of  militia  will  be  held  responsible,  that 
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iDhabttanto  of  the  Michigan  territory,  and  took 


sac!)  precautionary  measures  as  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  territory*     To  the  honor  of 
the  Indians,  however,  be  it  said,  that  although 
many  enemies  fell  into  their  hands,  no  loss  of 
life  was  sastained,  beyond  that  caused  by  the 
British  batteries.     Faithfully  did  they  obey 
the  injunction'^  of  Tecumseh  and  the  other 
cbieC<(,  who  had  impressed  on  them  that  in 
nothing  could  they  testify  more  strong*y  their 
lo?e  to  the  king,  their  great  father,  than  in 
follovring  the  dictates  of  honor  and  humanity 
which  he,  through  his  General,  had  incul- 
cated.    This  behavior  on  the  part  of  our 
Indian  allies  did  not,  however,  prevent  General 
Hull  from  basely  aspersing  them  in  his  attempt 
to  vindicate  his  conduct      **The  bands  of 
savages,"  wrote  the  General,  "  which  had  then 
joined  the  British  force,  wore  numerous  be- 
yond any  former  example.    Their  numbers 
have  since  increased,  and  the  history  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe  does  not 
furnish  examples  of  more  greedy  violence  than 
these  savages  have  exhibited/*    This  passage 
must  always  reflect  everlasting  disgrace  on 
him  who  penned  it,  as  in  no  one  American 
work  on  the  war  have  we  been  able  to  discover 
an  authenticated  statement  of  the  excesses 
imputed  to   the  Indians  by  General   Hull. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  fear  of 
them,  however,  operated  effectually  on  Gen. 
Hull,  and  produced  in  a  great  measure  the 
sarrender  of  Detroit,  as  in  another  part  of  his 
official    despatch    he    thus  expresses  him- 
self :—**  It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  an  army  could  have  been  furnished 
with  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions, 
military  stores,  clothing,  and  comfort  for  the 
sick,  on  pack-horses  through  a  wilderness  of 
two  hundred  mites,  fllled  with  hostile  savages.** 
The  Gencral*s  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  troops 
certainly  here  got  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
as  he  g  )cs  on.     **  It  was  impossible,  Sir,  that 
this  little  army,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
sickness,  by  wounds  and  deaths,  could  have 

all  arms  in  the  possession  of  militin-nien  be  im- 
mediately given  up,  and  all  individuals  whatever 
who  have  m  their  possession  arms  of  any  kind, 
will  give  them  up  without  delay. 

Given  ander  niy  hand  at  Detroit,  this  16th  day 
of  August,  1812,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's reign. 

Isaac  Bbock,  Miyor-General. 


supported  itself  against  not  only  the  collected 
force  of  all  the  Northern  Nations  of  Indians, 
but  against  (save  the  mark  !)  thr  untted  fokcb 
of  Upper  Canada,  whose  population  consists 
of  more  than  twenty  times  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  (as  if  the 
General  had  depended  for  his  defence  on  tho 
Michigan  Militia)  aided  by  the  principal  part 
of  the  regnlar  forces  of  the  Province.'* 

Our  readers  arc  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  statem.'nt.  1  he 
General  by  way  of  climax  arrays  also  a^inst 
him  and  his  devoted  army  **  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  north-west  and  other  trading 
establishments  among  the  Indians,  which  have 
in  their  employment  and  under  their  control 

MOKE  THAN  TWO   THOUSAND    WHITE  MEN.      Wo 

will  close  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  an 
extract  from  one  of  General  Bro(:k*s  letters  to 
his  brothers,  which  shows  pretty  clearly  the 
real  secret  of  his  success : — "  Some  say  nothing 
could  be  more  desperate  than  the  measure ; 
but  I  an.swer  that  the  state  of  the  Province 
admitted  of  nothing  but  desperate  remedies. 
— I  g«>t  possession  of  the  letters  my  antago- 
nist addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
also  of  the  sentiments  which  hundreds  of  his 
ARMY  uttered  to  their  friends, —evident  des- 
pondency prevailed  thkouohout.  I  crossed 
the  river  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Proctor ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  envy 
should  attribute  to  good  fortune  what,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  o^Ti  discernment,  I  must  say  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cool  calculation  of  the  poun  et 

The  first  and  greatest  effect  was  at  once  to 
F.ff.;ct    proihicpd  on    release  Canadians  of  all 

Caiimliiiiis  b>  fhe*e  an-  ^  ,  , 

hoped  for  tucceiiieii.  fears  of  mvaKi  <n,  and  to 
suggest  to  them  that  the  frontiers  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  were  now  open 
to  a  retaliatory  invasion,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  Indian  allies.  They  were  now  tanght 
how  a  conjunction  of  incidents,  under  Provid- 
ence, had  occurred,  which  shortsighted  man 
could  not  provide  for  or  foresee.  Th€  boasted 
prospects  of  acquiring  Canada,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Niagara,  had  been  frustrated  and  over- 
turned, and  the  whole  Union  as  much  aston- 
ished at  the  fiiilure  of  their  long-cherished 
plana,  as  if  the  mighty  Niagara  had  changed 
its  current  and  been  thrown  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  Brie  upwards,  by  earthquakes  or  other 
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oonrulsnTe  phenomena.  Such  was  the  revul- 
sion from  overweening  confidence  to  utter 
amazement  The  effect,  indeed,  produced 
throughout  the  Canadas  by  the  fall  of  Detioit 
was  as  electrical  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  was 
the  first  enterprise  in  which  the  militia  had 
been  engaged,  and  its  complete  success  not 
only  imparted  confidence  to  that  body,  but  it 
inspired  the  timid,  fixed  the  wavercrs,  and 
awed  the  few  disaffected  who  might  have  been 
inhabitants  of  the  Pro vi  nee.  This  victory,  too, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  campiiign, 
produced  the  most  beneficial  results  in  at- 
taching yet  more  strongly  to  the  British  cause, 
the  Indians  of  the  west — many  of  whom,  had  re- 
verses overtaken  the  British  arms,  would  have 
seceded  from  a  cause  which  they  conceived 
us  too  helpless  to  dcfmd,  or  joined  the  Ame- 
rican standard.  The  tribes,  also,  and  numerous 
they  were,  who  were  undecided  which  party 
to  join,  would  have  thrown  their  influence 
and  numbers  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  Canada,  that 
to  a  General  of  such  energy  and  decision  as 
Brock,  had  been  entrusted  the  defence  of  the 
Province,  and  by  the  capture  of  Detroit  he 
may  fairly  and  deservedly  be  called  the  Faviour 
of  Canada.  Had  this  decisive  blow  not  been 
struck,  both  the  Canadas  must  have  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  United  States,  and  cut 
off,  as  they  were,  during  six  months  of  the 
year  by  ice,  (Vom  all  European  assistance,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  become  integral 
portions  of  that  country.  To  General  Brock 
it  may  be  ascribed  that  Canada  was  not  only 
not  conquered,  but  not  even  injured,  and  that 
a  delay  of  nearly  a  year  was,  at  least,  enstn^ed 
ere  another  invading  force  could  be  organised 
lh>m  the  same  quarter.  The  effect  produced 
in  the  lower  Province,  also,  was  not  less  marked^ 
and  the  arrival  at  Montreal  of  General  HuH 
and  the  regulars  of  the  American  regular 
army,  as  prisoners  of  war,  did  not  fall  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  and  beneficial  result  We 
aubyjoin  a  short  account  of  the  event: — 

'*HoNVREAL,  September  12. 
'*  Last  Sunday  evening  the  inhabitants  of  this 
dty  were  gratified  with  an  exhibition  equally  novel 
aad  interesting. 

'*  Thai  Gen.  Hall  should  have  entered*  into  our 
dty  ao  soon,  at  the  bead  of  his  troops^  rather  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations;  We  were;  however, 
very  happy  leasee  him,  and  reoeived  him  with  all 


the  honors  due  to  his  high  rank  and  importance 
na  a  public  character.  The  following  particulare, 
relative  to  hia  journey  and  reception  at  Montreal, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  :— 

**  It  appears  that  General  Hull  and  suite,  accom- 
panied by  about  25  officers  and  850  soldier?,  left 
Kingston,  under  an  escort  of  130  men,  comman- 
ded by  Migor  HeAthcote,of  the  Newfoundland  regi- 
ment.   At  Cornwall,  the  escort  was  met  by  Capt. 
Gray,  of  the  Quarterm.nster-GenerarsdepartnaeDt, 
who  took  charge  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  with  them  to  La  Chine,  where 
they  arrived  about  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afte^ 
noon.    At  La  Chine,  Captains  Richardson  and 
Ogilvte,  with  their  companies  of  Montreal  militia, 
and  a  company  of  the  King^s  from  Lower  Gbine, 
commanded  by  Captain  Blackmore,  formed  the  es- 
cort till  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Aul(]|jo,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  mili- 
tia, upon  whieb  Captain  Blackmore'a  company  foU 
out  and  presented  arms  as  the  General  aud  line 
paasejd,  and  then  returned  to  La  Chine,  leaving 
the  prisoners  of  war  to  be  guarded  by  the  militia 
alone.    The  line  of  march  then  proceeded  to  the 
town  in  the  following  order,  viz : 

""*  I,  Band  of  the  King's  regiment. 

**  2.  The  first  division  ot  the  escort. 

**S.  General  Hull  iu  a  carriage,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Gray.  Captain  Hull  and  Major  Shek- 
leton  followed  in  the  second,  and  some  wounded 
officers  occupied  four  others. 

'*  4.  The  American  officers. 

"5.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  sol- 
diers. 

"  6.  The  second  division  of  the  escort 

**  It  unfortunately  proved  rather  late  in  the  ereo* 
ing  for  the  vast  concourse  of  spectators  assembled 
to  experience  the  gratificatkm  they  so  anxi(*u»}y 
looked  for.  This  inconvenience  was,  however,  in 
a  great  measure  remedied  by  the  illuminations  of 
the  streets  through  which  the  line  of  march  psssed. 
When  tliey  arrived  at  the  GeneraFs  house,  the 
General  was  conducted  in,  aud  presented  to  his 
Excellency  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  Invited  to  take 
up  bis  residence  there  during  his  stay  at  Mon- 
treal. The  Genera]  appears  to  be  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  good  looking  man,  and  we 
are  informed  by  his  friends  that  he  la  a 
man  of  general  information.  He  is  commonica- 
tive,  and  seems  to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  a 
degree  of  philosophical  reaignaUon  that  bot  few 
men  in  similar  circnmatanoeB  are  gifted  with.  Oa 
Thursday  last  General  Hall,  with  eight  Amefkaa 
officers,  left  this  city  for  the  United  Ststei^^ 
their  paroie.** 
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Tflfi  THOUSAND  ISLES. 

BBAUTtFUL  are  the  scenes  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  gaze,  as,  seated  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  you  thread  the  mazes  of  this 
lovdy  Archipekga  As  you  are  hurried  past, 
what  appear  to  he  creeks  seem  to  run  far  in- 
land, and  appear  like  chains  of  silver,  at  the 
next  moment  the  channel  becomes  almost  a 
sheet  of  water,  studded  with  countless  islets  of 
a  romantic  beauty,  forming  a  picture  of  the 
rarest  delicacy  of  tone.  The  Thousand,  or 
the  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three  l8lands,for 
such  we  believe  is  their  number,  are  situated 
on  the  SL  Lawrence,  between  BrockTiHe  and 
Kingston,a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  They 
arc  of  almost  every  possible  size  and  shape, 
from  the  small  bare  granite  rock  just  jutting 
its  pointed  head  above  the  water,  to  the  large 
fertile  island,  several  miles  in  extent^  covered 
with  fields  of  grain,  the  abode  of  some  hardy 
settler ;  on  some  of  them  there  are  several  farms 
of  considerable  extent,  and  well  cultivated. 

The  islaads  begin  a  short  distance  below 
BrockviUe,  where  three  of  them,  called  the 
Sisteis,  are  ranged  side  by  side,  forming  a  sort 
of  advance  guard :  above  the  town  they  are 
thickly  strewn, for  about  five  or  six  miles, where 
the  river  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  small 
open  lake,  almost  wholly  free  from  islands.  At 
the  upper  extremity  of  this  lake,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  long ;  they  begin again,more 
thickly  studded  than  before,  and  are  found 
more  or  less  densely  crowded  together  till  we 
reach  Kingston.  The  islands  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  a  sort  of  soft  granite,  which 
in  some  places  presents  a  very  singular  con- 
trast to  the  regular  stratified  lime-stone  found 
on  either  side  of  the  river  at  the  same  place, 
oilbring  to  the  geologist  an  interesting  field 
of  enquiry,  while  quantities  of  fish  of  va- 
rious kinds  found  in  the  eddies  and  deep 
channels  between  them,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  of  almost  every  variety, 
frequenting  the  sequestered  bays  and  nooks 
with  which  they  abound,  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rich  treat  to  the  qMrtsman  and 
naturalist,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  favorite 
pursuits. 

Nnmerous  and  romantic  are  the  tale*  con- 
nected with  these  Islands,  and  it  would  well 
repay  the  curious  in  these  matters,  to  collect 
the  various  traditioDS  still  extant    The  ex- 


ploits of  the  calebraCed  (shall  we  call  him 
pirate  or  patriot  ?)  Bill  Johnson  and  his  daiigh* 
ter  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  onof 
and  may  yet  furnish  material  to  some  fiitigf 
Cooper  or  James  to  weave  a  narrative  fh>m. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  last  visit  to  this 
spot,  we  were  busied  in  contrasting  the  scenes 
before  us  with  those  of  a  more  southern  clime. 
These  islandiscovered  with  the  dark,  cold  foil- 
age  of  the  evei^greenSi  with  the  land,  which 
almost  looks  sprinkled  with  gold  from  tha 
flowers  of  the  aloe :  the  rugged  rocks  bearing 
perhaps  a  single  tree  or  massed  into  a  bowery 
island,  with  the  shores  bordered  with  sand,  on 
which  Amphitrite  and  her  train  might  love  to 
dance,  and  weave  their  flowery  locks  with  th« 
dropping  sea  weed,  while  zephyrs  come  kden 
to  you  with  the  scent  of  tropical  flowers.    Wa 
were  lost  in  admiration  that  scenes  so  dissi* 
milar  could  yet  be  both  so  wonderfhlly  beau- 
tiful, when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
deep  sigh  breathed  near  us;  turning  round 
we  discovered  a  tall  and  rather  elderly  person, 
of  a  most  particularly  melancholy  look  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  military  cut  about  him. 
Assuming  our  blandest  expression,  we  mada 
some  remark  on  the  scenery  around,  and  we 
fell  by  degrees  into  a  conversalaon  which  soon 
became  more  and  more  interesting.  On  round* 
ing  an  island  and  entering  a  reach  of  more 
than  usual  extent,  we  inquired  of  our  new  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  informed  us  previously 
of  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  all  around,  if  he 
had  not  a  store  of  legends  connected  with  these 
islands.    **AlasI"  was  his  reply,  ''the  onljr 
legend  I  know  is  one  painfully  connected  with 
myself;  but  perhaps  the  recital  of  my  griefs 
may  serve  to  while  away  the  time,  and  be  a 
warning  to  you  never  to  surrender  yourself 
to  the  sweet  day-dream  of  peopling  the  scenes 
around  you  with  imaginary  beings."    He  then 
commenced  the  following  narrative : — 

The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles  I  Ah  I  with 
what  delight  was  it,  that  Harry  Randell  and  I 
received  leave  of  absence  firom  our  Regiment^ 
then  stationed  at  Kingston,  in  order  that  we 
might  spend  a  fortnight  in  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing among  these  islands.  It  was  the  latter 
end  oi  October,  the  Indian  snnmier  had  set  in, 
the  weather  was  delicious.  At  eariy  dawn  we 
embarked  in  our  canoe  with  an  Indian  guide. 
The  country  was  then  but  thinly  settled,  lor 
it  was  many,  ay,  a  great  many,  years  aga    A 
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couple  of  days  and  we  were  in  their  midst 

Some  of  them  were  so  close  together 
that  tlie  confined  waters  shot  with  increased 
velocity  tbroagh  the  gorge  down  which  our 
light  bark  was  harted  with  arrowy  swiftness- 
For  days  and  days  we  wandered  through  this 
tnaze;  the  scene  was  an  erer-changing  one, 
'yet  the  scenery  was  still  the  same, — wild,  but 
beautiful,  most  beautiful.  Wooded  to  the  yery 
shores,  the  deep  color  of  the  various  eyergrcens 
contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  brighter  tints 
of  the  oak  and  maple  whose  leaves,  as  autumn 
ikdes  into  winter,  assume  a  brilliant  orange, 
red  or  yellow. 

*'  Hail,  Lfike  of  Tboesand  Islea ! 
Which  clustered  He  within  thj  circling  arms, 
Tbeir  flower-«trewn  shore:)  kiaeed  by  the  aUrer  tide, 

Aa  fair  art  thou  a«  auf^ht 
That  ever  in  the  lap  of  nature  lay.** 

.  And  ah  I  how  pleasant  the  soft  bilmy  «y«D- 
ings,  stretched  on  the  grass  watching  the  dense 
aromatic  smoke  arising  from  a  fire  of  the  leaves 
and  dry  tii-igs  of  some  balsamic  tne,  which 
had  been  hastily  lighted  to  cook  oar  evening 
meaJ,  our  tall,  gaunt,  Indian  fnend  perfonnng 
that  service  for  us.  It  was  then  that  Hany 
would  break  out  into  raptures  on  the  unparal- 
leled beauty  of  scenery  and  climate  we  were 
enjoying.  Then,  after  supper,  Hany  would 
take  the  Indian  with  him  and  spend  another 
hour  or  two  in  fishing :  he  was  an  indeialigable 
^ortsman.  I  would  generally  prefer  remain- 
ing, for  I  loved  solitude  and  was  happy  by 
myself,  peopling  in  my  imagination  the  islands 
with  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  or  fancying 
the  ohanges  that  would  take  place  in  them  as 
the  country  became  more  civilized. 

It  was  thus  one  evenmg—onr  guide  was 
teaching  Randall  how  to  spear  by  torchlight — 
I  lay  dreaming.  Already  had  I  fimcied  the 
island  on  which  we  were  encamped,  to  be  the 
abode  «f  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  dwel- 
ling together,  spent  their  days  in  fishing  or 
snaring  wild -fowl — nothing  was  move  likely 

t^flD  that  suoh  should  be  the  case^Hind  then 

• 

I  thought  that  they  were  attacked  by  an  hoa- 
taetribe.  Was  I  still  dreaming?  Nol  lactu 
aUy  heard  their  shouts  and  horrid  yells  as  they 
met  together ;  and  now  high  above  the  din, 
•the  war-whoop  sounded  lood  and  «lear,  and,  I 
shuddered  as  that  fearful  sound  rang  echoing 
through  my  ear.  A  terror  came  over  ne,  I 
feared  to  move.     Should  I  be  diaenverad, — 


true  my  gun  ky  by  my  side,  yet  I  would  be 
murdered.    My  fiiend  away,  perhaps  iar awif 
— I  felt  happy  at  this  thought,  for  then  he 
would  be  safe ;  but,  again,  I  grieved  to  think  on 
the  sorrow  he  would  feel  i(  on  returning,  he 
should  find  me — dead.    I  know  not  why  I  did 
not  seek  escape,  I  did  not  even  make  an  effort; 
but|  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  I  lay  listening  to  the 
increasing  noise.   At  last  the  shouts  had  neariy 
ceased,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Indian 
warriors  would  leave  the  island  and  that  I  should 
remain  undiscovered.    But  mj  ear,  rendered 
doubly  acute  by  the  intensity  of  fear  under 
which  I  labored,  detected  the  crackling  of 
branches  as  if  trodden  under  foot  by  some  one 
seeking  safety  in  flight    I  was  not  deceived, 
th''  sounds  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
still  lay  quiet,  happily  I  might  be  unnoticed,  I 
did  not  dare  to  look.   But  no  I  directly  towards 
me,  on  came  the  pursued  and  pur8uers,~close, 
closer,  closer  still.  In  an  agony  of  fear  I  started 
up  to  fly.    Tripping  forwards  fell  into  my  arms 
an  Indian  girl  I    Astonished,  I  held  her  to  pre- 
vent her  fidHng,  and,  looking  in  the  direction 
fh>m  whence  she  came,  beheld  two  tall  ill-&- 
vored  wretches,  who,  perceiving  me,  turned 
and  fled  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared. 

Turning  my  eyes  towards  the  face  of  my  com- 
panion, I  saw  her  largo  dark  eyes,  swimningin 
tears,  gazing  on  me  and  imploring,  as  it  were, 
protection.  She  was  very  young,  scarcely  I 
should  say  seyenteen,  and  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  her  race  in  deer  skins,  trimmed  and 
embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  in 
various  colours.  Her  hair,  a  rich  glossy  black, 
hung  in  disorder  o*er  her  shoulders ;  her  breast 
heaved  convulsively  and  her  heart  beat  audi- 
bly as  she  lay  in  my  arms  gasping  for  breath. 
She  was  a  lovely  girl.  Gently  placing  her  on 
the  grass,  I  sat  beside  her,  and  when  she  had 
recovered,  pressed  her  to  relate  how  it  happen- 
ed she  was  thus  pursued.  Long  was  she  silent ; 
at  every  little  noise  she  would  start  and  cling 
to  me.  I  assured  her  that  she  was  safe  and 
asked  again  her  history.  With  my  arm  round 
her  I  drew  her  nearer  to  my  side,  and  heard 
her  tefl  Ifeat  ^e  was  the  daughter  of  » 
chief,  who,  flying  fh>m  his  enemies,  sought  re- 
fuge among  the  islands.  All  the  past  summer 
hid  «  mora  powerftil  triba  bean  in  pnraoit  of 
her  itther  and  Imb  few  fellowefn— her  frieadi. 
At  last  it  waa  thought  that  they  liad  BMMseeM 
in  eac^ring  feen  their  navctteBB  fees  and  had 
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cocamped  on  this  isknd.  Here  they  dwelt 
pome  days  in  safety.  Alast  this  evening, 
Bcaroe  two  hours  ago,  they  were  discovered 
and  attacked  Her  father  and  his  tribe  resis- 
ted, but  after  a  short  and  ineffectual  struggle, 
DOW  all  lay  dead.  She  alone  had  escaped  and 
was  now  — *she  placed  her  hands  in  mine 

and  nestled  her  head  in  my  breast ^*  safe,^* 

I  mormared  leaning  over  her. 

"  There  1**  she  suddenly  cried,  springing  to 
her  feet,  **  there,  there,*'  quick  as  thought  an 
arrow  pierced  her  heart ;  falling  to  the  earth 
she  bent  and  tore  the  grass  with  her  hands, 
ber  death-convulsed  body  bounding  hither  and 
thither  in  the  agony  of  dying.  Ah !  horror, 
horror!  Seizing  my  gun,  I  rushed  wildly  for- 
wards ;  before  me  were  two  skulking  figures :  I 
fired — one  shrill  cry  rent  the  air — it  numbed 
my  brain — ^it  was  a  word,  that  word — ^my 
name. 

Long  years  have  pas0ed,and  th^  tell  me  (iiat 
I  am  an  ohl  man  now.  I  can't  believe  them ; 
it  is  as  yesterday  that  Harry  and  I  went  on 
pur  fishing  excursion  to  the  Thousand  Isles. 
Bat  th.-n  my  hair  is  scant  and  grey,  and  I  am 
partially  bald.  They  say,  too,  that  I  never  saw 
the  Indian  girl,  that  it  waa  some  frightful 
dream,  but  it  is  ftdse,  I  saw  herdie,  and  Harry, 
am  I  thy  murderer!  Merciful  Father,  have 
pity  on  me. 
I  must  cease.    I  pray  God  that  I  may  not 

die  a 

Hero  we  were  interrupted  by  the  summons  of 
the  steward  to  supper,  and  when  next  I  looked 
%t  mj  melancholy  friend  he  was  in  the  act  of 
despatching,  with  every  appearanoe  of  gustoi, 
his  third  pork  chop;  apple-pie  and  cheese 
were  also  on  the  pl&te,  and  his  dismal  aspect 
bad  nearly  vanished.  I  therefore  concluded 
that  the  k>ag  and  melaiieh(rfy  tale  I  had  just 
heard  was  the  effect  either  of  loo  long  a  fhst  or 
djspep^ 
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teiMtft  premkeai  U«a  of  the  '^Ej^olusm 
Gab"  waa  Sir  Fiwf|«s  MoKjdlruut»  the  uudisr 
pBtedhead  of  the  imdtnl  and  ^iralrous  dan 
ffthalnamat 
Km  ^  «fbtt8attl  flir  Iwigwi  ditnced  to 


be  richer  in  blood  than  in  blunt,  and  had  lail 
*^  hia  own  romantic  land  "  to  avoid  a  oertaua 
troublesome  adversary,  called  m  North  Brr* 
tain  a  Messenger-at-Arma,  and  in  merrie  Eng- 
land a  Bam*BailiC  This  obtrusive  personaga 
had,  of  late,  displayed  a  most  impertinent  and 
unseasonable  imporiunity  regarding  some  trii^ 
ling  money  matters  utteriy  beneath  the  atUmr 
Uon  of  a  Celtic  Thane. 

Every  gentlemanly  device  did  the  illustrioua 
chieftain  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hia 
tormentor,  even  going  the  length  of  Mfering 
him  the  trial  by  battte.  The  legal  lunction- 
ary,  however,  insifited  on  choosing  hia  oira 
arms,  which  consisted  of  a  small  roU  of  paper ; 
and  bargained,  moreover,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  being  victorious,  his  opponent  should  sub^ 
mit  to  dreenenance  in  Sir Hudibras'  **  wooden 
bastile.'*  To  such  ignominious  conditions  the 
head  of  the  Kailrunts  wouk),  on  no  account^ 
agree ;  and  rather  Utan  dispute  with  so  cui^ 
tious  an  antagonist,  he  turned  his  fiuce  south- 
wards, till  better  times  shoold  oome  round. 

Our  friend,  the  Alderman,  attached  himself 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner  to  the  distaneuiahed 
exile  from  ^'mountain  and  flood."  He  paid 
his  dev&irs  to  him  early  and  late,  and  the  flat» 
tery  which  he  doled  out  in  buoketsfull,  joined 
to  the  wide-spread  reputation  of  his  wealth, 
soon  produced  a  marked  eff^  upon  the  titled 
Caledonian,  whose  ttequuiticenns  and  mff" 
wteem  were  both  above  the  middle  sijse. 

Bir  Fungus  was  a  widower,  and  his  whole 
ihmily  consisted  of  a  daughter,  who  faithfully 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Irar  sire. 

The  Honourable  Bridget  McKailnmt  wai| 
at  this  period  of  our  narrative,  a  lady  more 
distinguished  for  her  experience  than  her 
beauty.  She  had  outlived  her  five-and-fortieth 
year^  and  was  possessed  of  certain  reminis- 
cenary  bequests,  left  her  by  that  most  uogal<» 
lent  of  all  suitors,  the  small-pox,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fhstidious,  chd  not  contribute 
much  to  her  personal  charms. 

Now,  though  no  tody,  by  any  chance,  come» 
to  think  herself  |Mn,  it  is  difficult  resistingr 
altogether  the  evidence  of  a  truth-telling  mir- 
ror ;  and  the  virtuous  Bridget  began  at  last  to* 
suspect  that  herofaarma,  like  fresh  fish  in  the 
dog^^ays,  were  not  improved  by  the  ketpaig. 
She  therefore  the  more  readily  listened  to  % 
hmt  delicately  dropped  by  ber  paternal  anoes* 
tor,  at  a  moment  when  bis  exchequer  ohanee4 
to  be  at  its  lowpst  po»tble  ebb.  The  suggesn 
tion  was,  that  sh»  should  pay  a  yttle  extis^ 
attention  to  the  setting  of  hen  c%^  on  a.paftio-i 
ttlai  eveninjg,  when  he  pnrpmd  introdudng^^ 
to  her  netke  one  of  his  friends  from  the 
'*  Ezdnsive.'*  Dull  as  a  ranor  which  has  beea 
prostituted  to  the  opmng  of  weters,  mnp4 
the  mader  be,  if  he  requiiies.  to  be  told  tha# 
the  friend  in  qu^on  w:i^  the  civip  ma|pia|t» 
of  whom  it  is  our  privflege  ^nd.  supreme  felij^ 
itjjr  tOt  be  tbn  historiomphef . 
Belonging^  as  we  do^  to  the  andent  (b^nr^ 
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aity  of  btchelon,  we  honestlj  confess  our- 
selres  incapAble  of  namtiDg  the  passages 
which  occurred  during  the  six  months  of  the 
Aldennan^s  existence,  following  his  first  do- 
mestic symposiuin  with  the  McKailrunts. 
Most  happily,  we  know  of  the  acts  of  female 
warfare  only  by  name ;  and  we  should  merely 
expose  our  ignorance  did  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  **  witchcraft  **  which  the  (air  daugh- 
ter of  the  mist  employed  to  secure  the  afrec- 
iions  of  the  man  of  tiJlow. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  she  soon  disco- 
Tered  his  weak  pomt,  and  cut  her  cloth  ac- 
eordingly.  She  talked  of  the  romantic  situa- 
tion of  her  hereditary  mansion.  She  expati- 
ated on  the  hundreds  of  devoted  vassals,  who 
«nly  lived  and  moved  at  the  will  of  their  liege 
lord.  She  shed  tears  at  the  recapitulation  of 
the  many  noble  youths  whose  hearts  she  bad 
broken,  by  refusing  their  proffered  alliance, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  noblest  of  the 
lot  was  not  worthy  to  be  henchman  to  the 
Kailrunt.  And  she  soared  Into  the  altitud- 
inal  regions  of  poetry  as  she  spoke  of  the  anti- 
quity of  her  &miiy  tree,  which  was,  she  as- 
serted, a  flourishing  sapling,  when  that  which 
formed  the  gallows  of  Egypt's  chief  butler 
was,  as  yet,  a  puny  acorn  1 

This  was  a  Riding  which  rendered  palatable 
to  our  hero  a  pill,  even  of  half  a  century's 
standinff.  The  antiquity  of  the  lady's  person 
▼anish^  before  the  glorious  antiquity  of  her 
bouse,  and  the  upshot  may  be  easily  antici- 
pated One  fine  morning  the  Alderman  rose 
m>m  his  couch  a  single  man,  and,  ere  the 
shades  of  night  pervaded  the  earth,  found  him- 
<flelf  lord  and  master  of  the  high-bom  dame, 
at  least  as  much  so  as  the  curate  of  St  George's 
and  his  clerk  could  make  him. 

Master^  Dip  had  now  gained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  but,  some  how  or  other,  the 
prospect  from  the  lofty  vantage-ground  was 
iK>t  quibe  so  enchanting  as  he  had  been  led  to 
anticipate  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Lady  Bridcet  Din  soon  gave  her  "  beloved  " 
io  understand  that  ne  must  no  longer  consider 
himself  the  autocrat  of  either  his  house  or  his 
habits.    Sternly  did  she  interdict  him  from  a 
multitude  of  little  luxuries  which  long  usage 
liad  rendered  indispensable  to  his  comfort 
She  banished  cheese  from  the  dinner-table, — 
prohibited  the  poor  man,  under  pain  of  her 
•toyereign  displeasure,  from  stewed  onions  to 
his  potations  of  **  half-and-half;''  and  even  this 
elierished  admixture  he  was,  after  a  vain  re- 
^stance,  obliged  to  abandon,  as  being  alto- 
gether ipfira  dig.    But  the  severest  cut  of  all 
was  the  bull  which  was  savaeely  thundered 
against  his  darling  narcotic    This  was  enough 
to  make  even  a  husband  valorous ;  and  he  ac- 
tually stood  out  in  opposition  to  the  mandate 
which  extinguished  his  pipe,  for  the  better 
part  of  a  week.    He  was  only  mortal,  how- 
ever, and  the  tube  perished  I    Peace  to  its 
ashesi 


We  have  heard  of  a  certain  worthy  com- 
moner who,  when  he  married  a  Lady  Jao«t 
confidently  calculated  upon  becoming  Lora 
Janet,  in  virtue  of  his  matrimonial  righti 
And  Master  Jeremiah,  when  he  pronounced  tt 
the  nuptial  altar  the  awful  words  **for  better, 
for  worse,"  had  a  certain  dreamy  imprewioa 
that  the  term  **  better"  implied  his  doffing  for 
ever  the  base  hide  of  plebianism,  and  donning 
the  lion's  aristocratic  skin !  Too  soon,  how- 
ever,did  he  make  the  discoverr  that  ^oagh  he 
had  bestowed  his  name  upon  his  lady  love,  she 
had  not  rendered  to  him  in  return  the  smallest 
perception  of  her  nobility.  He  was  still  plain, 
unvarnished  Master  Dip ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
his  high-born  connections  took  pious  pains  to 
cherish  in  him  the  cardinal  virtue  of  humilitVt 
by  reminding  him  of  what  he  longed  so  soreljr 
to  forget — his  former  self,  to  wit!  'Whenever 
he  attempted  to  speak  or  act  in  opposition  to 
his  "betters,"  he  was  certain  to  be  &vored 
with  some  pointed  and  caustic  allusion  to  oil 
casks  and  tallow, — much  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  dictated  the  placing  of  a  skull  upon 
the  eastern  monarch's  dining  table !  The  un- 
lucky &t  had  left  an  odour  on  his  esenteheen 
which  "  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  could  XK>t 
sweeten  ;'* — and  in  his  bitterness  he  wodd 
doubtless  have  joined  Lady  Macbeth  in  her 

exclamation  of  "  Out !  out  I  d d  spot  I"  but 

for  the  simple  reason  that   be  had  never 
perused  the  works  of  the  inspired  poacher! 

Nor  were  these  the  least  of  the  poor  man's 
sorrows.  Lady  Bridget,  conseious  that  she 
was  not  precisely  the  model  which  a  painter 
or  statuary  would  select  in  depicting  the  flirt- 
ing spouse  of  Yulcan,  cave  early  mtimatioo 
Uiat  she  contemplated  her  husband  through 
an  intensely  verdant  medium. 

In  his  younger  days  the  Alderman  bad 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  gallantry,— 
and  even  now  he  opined  that  there  was  no 
peculiar  harm  in  admiring  the  contour  of  a 
nose,  or  the  turn  of  ande.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  his  comfort,  however,  had  he  posses- 
sed as  scantjr  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  si 
the  scholastic  theorists  upon  that  commodity. 
If  his  ** espoused  saint''  ever  detected  him 
looking  at  a  female  anything  shGrt  of  sixty, 
die  was  certain  to  nuike  it  the  text  of  a  ciu^ 
tain  homily  more  practical  than  pleasinsr  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  on  the  toresh* 
hold  of  his  domicile  he  ventured  to  chuck  the 
chin  of  a  buxom  milk-maiden,  and  unhappOy 
his  Xantippe  detected  the  playfril  gesture,  so 
great  a  commotion  was  excited  that  nothine 
short  of  a  necklace  or  pair  of  bracelets  could 
allay  it 

Thus  curbed  and  cribbed  at  all  points,  the 
unhappy  Alderman  began  to  feel  miserable 
enough, — and  it  seemed  as  if  more  unlike^ 
things  had  come  to  pass  than  that  he  shoula 
be  induced  to  test  tne  temper  of  one  of  the 
renowned  Mechi's  magic  razors,  a  few  inchel 
I  below  the  field  of  that  ingenious  instnunenft'i 
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legitiDute  operations.  The  resolution  of  "  the 
|£)ily,**  however,  (he,  of  course,  not  being 
compreliended  in  the  category,)  to  mi^te  for 
a  season  to  their  native  fiistnesses,  inspired  new 
life  into  Dip*8  drooping  spirits,  and  deprived 
the  Coroner  and  his  myrmidons  of  the  fees  of 
an  inquest 

Our  hero  looked  forward  to  the  expedition 
with  much  the  same  ideal  delight  which  an 
urchin  experiences  when  about  to  look  mto 
the  glass  of  a  penny  panorama.  He  had  fre- 
quently witnessed  Highland  melo-dramaa  at 
Astley  s  classic  establishment,  and  being  an 
intensely  matter-of-fact  man,  he  believed  that 
he  was  about  to  see  a  complete  realization  of 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  these  histrionic  spec- 
tacles. Visions  of  "  men  of  mould,  and  mai- 
dens fair,*^  enveloped  in  silken  tartan — of 
boundless  forests,  and  casUes  of  interminable 
battlements,  floated  gorgeously  before  his 
mind^s  eye, — and  he  cherished  a  kind  of  hope- 
ful idea  that  the  homage  of  the  clan  Kailrunt 
would  be  tendered  to  him  as  an  adopted  scion 
of  their  race.    ♦***♦*♦ 

It  was  towards  the  &g-end  of  a  cold,  driz- 
iling  December  day,  that  the  dropsical  Kail- 
runt  chariot  drew  up  in  front  of  a  damp,  dull, 
desolate-looking  mansion,  the  very  appearance 
of  which  sent  a  chill  through  the  marrow  of 
the  half-frozen  Southern.  If  Giant  Despair 
had  left  a  widow  it  might  have  formed  an 
appropriate  jointure-house  for  the  bereaved 
darae !  The  windows  were  small  and  gloomy ; 
— the  gables  pinched  and  puckered,  as  if  they 
bad  been  pressed  together  by  two  opposing 
battering-rams ;  and  utogether  it  looked  more 
like  an  asylum  for 

^*  hermii  owk  and  panper  bau,** 

than  a  habitation  of  Christian  men.  A  few 
miserable  looking  caitiffs,  whose  noses,  from 
their  frigid  sharpness,  seemed  as  if  they  had 
received  an  extra  squeeze  from  John  Frost, 
stood  shivering  before  the  door; — and  as  the 
vehicle  disgorjqed  its  contents,  these  living 
skeletons  emitted  what  was  intended  for  a 
jubilate  of  welcome.  To  the  ear  of  the  citi- 
zen, accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  hearty,  por^ 
ter-inspired  huzza  of  an  Anglican  mob,  it 
sounded  more  like  the  shriek  of  a  wretch  on 
the  wheel  be^ng  for  the  eoujhde^raee  ! 

The  *'  quahty  **  having  disappeared  into  this 
tomb  for  the  living,  Master  Dip,  who  showed 
no  inclination  to  leave  his  quarters,  enquired 
at  one  of  the  mouldy  on-lookers  how  far  it 
was  called  to  Kailrunt  Castle,  and  what  might 
be  the  name  of  the  dismal-looking  inn  before 
which  he  sat  The  ^'  questioned  knave  **  eye- 
ing the  querist  with  a  look  in  which  contempt 
and  wounded  pride  were  equally  blended, 
replied,  not  in  the  most  choice  English,  that 
this  was  the  great  palace  of  his  honor's  ma- 
jesty the  chief!  He  added  in  a  softened  tone, 
for  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  frozen 
oilman  (whom  he  evidently  mistook  for  a 
Cockney  domestic)  that  be  ''bad  better  gang; 


into  the  kitchen  by  the  back-door,  where  he 
would  aiblins  get  a  cog  o*  brose  to  warm  hli 
hause,  as  his  honour's  servants  were  aye  weel 
seen  toT 

"  Oh !  that  I  were  once  more  in  the  Goat 
and  Compasses  !'*  groaned  the  foriom  victim 
of  the  chain  matrimonial,  as  he  shuffled  out 
of  the  carriage  and  slunk  into  the  house,  more 
with  the  air  of  a  beaten  hound  than  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  1 

Next  day  the  "  castle  ^  was  literally  besieged 
by  a  countless  throng  of  kinsmen  and  cousins 
of  all  degrees,  even  to  the  fiftieth  remove, 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  head  or 
the  house.  They  brought  along  with  thern^ 
however,  none  of  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance **  which  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
Londoner  had  imaged  to  be  indispensable  t« 
the  "gaUiering  of  the  dan.**  Instead  of  gal- 
lant warriors 

''  all  plnmed  in  th«ir  tartan  arraj,** 

h»  beheld  some  gross  of  little  smoke-drie^ 
hook-nosed  beings,  redolent  of  peat-reck  ana 
whisky, — whose  sole  talk  was  aoout  crops  and 
cattle,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  our  hero 
with  no  more  reverence  than  they  did  th» 
tyke  or  house-doe,  Indeed  it  is  questionabla 
whether  the  quadruped  did  not  stand  higher 
in  their  estimation,  as  its  kin  could  be  traced 
for  many  generations,  whilst  the  biped  was 
only  a  ^  bit  packman  body,'*  whom  necessity 
alone  had  oocupelled  their  Chief  to  receive  int9 
his  fomily ! 

To  add  to  the  delectation  of  the  hapless 
Alderman,  a  storm  of  snow  set  in  which  Kept 
him  in  dose  ward  for  the  better  part  of  • 
week,  and  his  sole  recreation  consisted  in  lis- 
tening to  certain  tender  remonstrances  which 
his  lady  favored  him  with, touching  the  peccadil- 
loes be  had  been  guilty  of  during  the  journey 
to  Scotknd.  She  brought  before  his  shrink- 
ing conscience  every  eiance  he  had  lavished 
on  womankind,  from  the  period  of  his  losing 
sight  of  St  Paul's,  all  which  she  had  carefully 
bottled  up  for  future  use.  Nay,  we  haye 
heard  that  she  even  went  the  length  of  enforc- 
ing her  precepts  by  the  application  of  her 
slipper  to  his  tingling  ears.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  TYmM,  that  |his  part  of  the 
story  lacks  confirmation! 

Sunday  at  length  came  round,  as  Sundays 
generalljT  do,  and  the  storm  having  somewhat 
abated,  it  was  announced  that  the  Chief  and 
his  family  meant  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  tha 
much-expecting  serfs,  by  appearing  at  the 
pariah  Kurk  which  was  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tant 

The  London-built  chariot — already  the  pride 
and  wonder  of  the  surrounding  country,  drev 
up  in  due  form,  and  was  packed  with  the  fair 
Bridget,  her  respected  sire,  and  half  a  dozen 
antideluvian-looking  aunts;  who  had  oome 
down  like  eagles  from  their  mountain  fiist- 
nesses to  fatten  on  Uie  spoils  of  the  Sassenach. 
It  then  droye  off  amid  the  bvking  of  some 


un 
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hundred  cars,  and  the  wild  vivas  of  certain 
ted-heiided  Smps  of  children,  attracted  from 
miles  around  b j  the  fkme  of  '*  the  parlour  on 
«0Am29."  as  thej  denominated  the  locomotive 
Inarrei. 

As  for  honest  Dip,not  even  an  outside  place 
fcould  be  afforded  hirii.  After  the  nob]e.<^e  had 
departed,  he  set  forth  on  a  dv^arfish  Highland 
colt  attended  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  Douga]  Cretur,  who  to  every  in- 
terrogatory touching  the  name  of  this  hill  or 
that  loch,  gave  for  response  a  most  intelligent 
laid  euphonic  *'  Oigh !  Oigh  r 

The  district  being  unfettered  by  the  slav- 
ish Saxon  appendages  termed  toll-bars,  our 
friend's  progress  was  somewhat  less  vclocitous 
tban  that  of  an  express  railroad  carriage.  Ac- 
6>rdingly  ere  he  reached  the  bam,  termed  by 
<;ottrtesy  a  kirk,  he  found  that  the  services  had 
been  for  some  time  commenced. 

His  primary  impulse  Was  to  seek  the  pew 
appropriated  fbr  the  magnates,  which  was 
aristocratically  situMcd  in  a  small  gallery  to 
which  access  was  obtained  by  a  stair  on  the 
Exterior  Of  the  building.  Here,  however,  there 
Was  no  admittance,  the  **  loft**  being  crowded 
knjue  ad  nauuam  by  a  multitudinous  collec- 
Vton  of  Kailruntfl,  who,  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  had  congregated  to  pay  homage  to 
the  head  of  the  Slioch,  Master  Dip  essayed 
lo  edge  himself  "side  ways"  into  this  Celtic 
kynod,  but  was  soon  obligated,  like  his  coun- 
tryman General  Sir  John  Cope,  to 

*^  Gae  back  the  gnte  he  cam  agptin,'' 

being  put  in  bodily  fear  by  the  scowling  glances 
Irhich  the  fierce-looking  sons  of  the  north 
cast  upon  the  southern  intruder.  Not  relish- 
ing the  idea  of  being  absent  from  his  own 
**kirking,*'  he  descended  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical dats^  and  sought  the  body  of  the  temple, 
finto  which,  as  it  was  packed  to  the  Tery  door, 
lie  insinuated  hi.9  portly  and  worshipful  person 
with  no  small  difficulty. 

Now  it  is  proper  to  mention,  at  this  stage  of 
^ur  narration,  that  in  addition  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Chief,  there  was  an  attraction  this  day, 
which  in  no  small  degree  conspired  to  increase 
the  throng. 

An  exciseman,  residing  at  some  thirty  miles 
distance,  but  still  within  the  juri-sdictionary 
bounds  of  the  parish,  had  committed  a  certain 
offence  which  the  Scottish  Established  Kirk, 
iCt  the  ertk  we  speak  of,  was  in  thu  habit  of 
yisiting  with  the  most  ultra  rigour  of  her 
Wrath.  The  "  session**  having  satisfied  them- 
selveft  of  the  guilt  of  the  culprits,  for  there 
were  two  of  them — the  second,  with  sorrow 
We  record  it,  being  of  the  gentler  sex,  they 
were  dtcd  on  this  very  Sunday  to  undergo  a 
penance  for  their  fkult  The  lady  tearfully 
promised  obedience  to  the  mandate,  but  the 
lAasculine  sinner,  who  had  thought  proper  to 
stand  his  trial  by  proxy,  had  given  no  intima- 
I6h  of  his  intention  to  show  ikce  in  **the  hour 
of  cause."    Many  indeed  doubted  whether 


even  the  ghostly  terrors  of  excommtmicirtion 
could  induce  him  to  travel  snch  a  distance  far 
such  a  purpose.  We  may  add  that  the  peccant 
exciseman  having  but  lately  come  to  the 
district,  was  personally  almost  unknomi ;  and 
no  small  curiosity  was  excited,  particolarty 
among  the  ladies,  to  see  one  who  fbr  the  last 
six  weeks,  had  occupied  such  an  engrossing 
amount  of  the  gossip  of  the  parish. 

Return  we  now  to  our  hero,  whom  we  left 
in  the  act  of  forcing  his  way  into  the  Rirk. 

When  he  entered,  every  seat  contained  more 
than  double  the  legitimate  complement,  and 
the  '  Iderman  might  have  been  compelled  to 
stand  out  the  service  (which  as  it  extended  to 
three  hours  without  break  or  intermission, 
would  have  been  no  joke)  had  pity  not  been 
taken  upon  him  by  one  of  the  officialsof  the  sa- 
cred edifice.  This  was  a  tall  gaunt  personage, 
who  rejoiced  in  no  meaner  rank  than  that  or 
"  Minister's  man,**  and  who,  observing  thc|)e^ 
plexity  of  the  stranded  Anglican,  grasped  him 
by  the  collar,  and  led,  or  rather  dragged  him 
up  the  middle  passage.  The  dignitary  then 
opened  the  door  of  a  pew  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  edifice,  and  directly  facing  the  clei^gyman, 
which  was  tenanted  only  by  a  pretty,  bhick- 
eyed  damsel  Into  this  having  thrust  our  hero 
he  drew  the  bolt,  and  left  him  to  his  own 
reflections.  Ere  the  functionary  went  away, 
however,  the  oil-man,  to  reward  the  first  mark 
of  attention  he  had  received  rfnce  his  arrival 
in  the  land  of  kilts,  slipped  a  crown  piece  into 
his  freckled  fist.  This  donation  being  equal  to 
the  *'  man*s  **  half-years  stipend,  caused  him  to 
break  forth  into  a  stifled  shriek  of  amazed  joy, 
and  he  departed  muttering  some  unintelligible 
sentences  in  which  the  words  "  Braw,  braw, 
ganger  I"  could  alone  be  distinguished. 

Jeremiah,  having  wiped  his  fatigue-mois- 
tened brow,  and  adjusted  his^  sorely  moiled 
dress,  prepared  to  render  dne  attention  to  tha 
homily,  which  by  this  time  was  in  course  of 
delivery.  But,  alas  I  he  might  as  well  have 
been  in  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  or  a  Convention 
of  the  Unknown  Tongue.  The  prelectton  was 
in  the  Celtic  speech  ; — and  after  regaling  bia 
ear  for  some  time  with  the  vch$  and  gackt  of 
the  divine,  he  fbund  that  the  eye  was  the  only 
organ  which  be  could  use  with  any  edification. 
That  member.  Master  Dip,  accorrlingly  dedi- 
cated to  liie  sightly  hanamaiden  whom  des- 
tiny  had  made  his  companion,  and  most  assi- 
duously did  he  scan  all  her  noticeable  points, 
which,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  neither  feir 
nor  fiir  between.  Luckily  this  "  exercise  "  was 
unnoticed  by  the  orthodox  Bridget,  who  seated 
immediately  above  the  v^tttosOy  was  too  mach 
occupied  in  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  to  throw  away  a  single  glance  on  what 
was  passing  amongst  the  democracy  below. 

Very  speedily  our  hero  discovered  that  he 
had  become  an  object  of  very  extensive  regard 
and  consideration — *'  the  observed  of  all  o^we^ 
vera  T'    Every  now  and  then  a  grim  brouni^ 
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like  face  would  erect  itselT  from  behind  the 

covert  of  some  prqjecUoa,  aod,  after  a  peering 
scrutiny^disappear  like  the  phantom  of  a  magic 
laothom.  The  young  damsels  were  especially 
eurious,  and  the  maa  of  molten  tallow  at  last 
bogMi  to  feel  not  a  little  uplifted  by  the  notice 
he  was  engendering.  He  buttoned  his  coat 
up  to  his  chin — frequently  gave  an  adjusting 
tug  to  his  wristrbands,  and  strove  to  screw  his 
features  into  something  of  the  importance  be- 
seeming the  important  part  which  he  doubted 
not  he  was  at  last  enacting  in  the  great  drama 
of  life. 

Meanwhile  the  sermon  progressed,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  Alderman,  who  ere  this  had 
been  seduced  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
poppy-crowned  Qod,  partly  by  his  musings  of 
hoDors  to  come,  and  partly  by  the  cataract- 
sound  of  the  strange  language,  was  awakened 
by  the  aforesaid  ecclesiastical  officer  tapping 
him  on  the  sconce  with  his  dog-eared  psalm 
booL  On  looking  up  he  discovered  every 
eye  glaring  upon  him,  and  the  officiating 
sacerdos  looking  as  if  about  to  commence  an 
oration. 

Fully  persuaded  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  was  to  be  owned  as  the  adopted 
"Lord  of  the  manor, ^  Master  Dip  promptly 
arose,  and  having  performed  one  of  his  most 
paceful  oounter-bows,  waited  with  flmttering 
heart  to  hear  the  complimontary  address  which 
was  doubtless  to  follow.  In  the  delicious 
triumph  of  the  moment  he  could  not  help  cast- 
ing the  tail  of  his  dexter  eye  upon  his  fiiir 
dame,  to  see  if  she  relished  his  exaltation,  but 
her  face  was  gracefully  beclouded  by  a  huge 
&n,  doubtless  to  conceal  the  blushes  which 
the  compliments  awaiting  her  spouse  would 
call  forth. 

The  reverend  orator  first  directed  his 
speech  to  the  female  who  was  Jeremiah*s 
co-tenant  in  the  lonely  pew.  As,  however, 
the  language  of  Ossian  was  still  employed,  the 
''illustrious  stranger^  could  only  conjecture 
its  meaning.  He  guessed  that  its  purport  was 
to  impress  fais  companion  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  privilege  she  had  enjoyed  by  sitting  beside 
80  altitudinous  a  personage.  In  this  hypo 
thesis  he  was  the  more  confirmed  by  the  air 
of  intense  humilitv  which  the  fair  mountaineer 
assumed  during  the  exordium.  She  covered 
her  face  with  ^th  her  outspread  hands^  and 
any  beet-root  might  have  envied  the  crimson 
which  appeared  through  the  intervals  between 
each  tremulous  digit 

Having  said  his  say  to  the  lady,  Che  padre 
^hisper^  something  in  the  ear  of  Iris  grim 
^ide'de-eamp^  who  bustling  up  to  our  hero, 
asked  him  whether  "  she  could  spoke  the  Gas- 
tic?**  A  reply  was  rendered  in  the  negative, 
which  the  herald  promptly  communicated  to 
his  principal,  and  then  a  deep  silence  prevailed 
for  seme  seconds,  in  which  even  the  dropping 
of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard. 

Thinkiiig  tbat  perchaooe  the   re?ereiid 


speaker  was  embarrassed  and  overawed  by 
the  surpassing  greatness  of  his  rank,  the  oil- 
man fiivored  him  with  a  bland  smile,  waving, 
at  the  same  time,  his  cambric  pocket-handkery 
chief^  with  as  great  an  air  of  dignified  con- 
descension as  be  was  able  to  summon  for  the 
occa.sion.  **  Don't  be  frightened,  my  good 
man,^'  he  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone — "  pray 
speak  to  me  as  if  I  was  only  your  equal  !'^ 

Thus  a4iured,  the  priest  opened  his  mouth 
and  spake. 

But  who  shall  paint  the  horror  and  conster* 
nation  of  poor  Jeremiah  Dip,  when  the  first 
words  which  fell  upon  his  erected  and  ting- 
ling ears,   were : — **  Hakdkmeo  akd  bhazem 

WKSTCH,    WHO   DAUBST  TO   ADD  SEAMELESSNESS 
TO  GUILT  1" 

Here  was  "  a  precious  go,"  to  use  the  Alder- 
man^s  classic  expression  when  recounting  the 
adventure,  in  after  times,  to  his  boon  com- 
panion, Guy  Cleaver.  The  breath  emigrated 
from  the  body  of  the  assailed  peregrinus, — a 
cold  sweat  drenched  his  trembling  limbs; — 
and  we  make  no  doubt  that  *'each  particular 
hair"  would  have  promptly  stood  on  end, 
**  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  had 
the  thatch  of  his  cranium  been  derived  frpm 
nature  instead  of  the  pervquier  I  Dip  would 
have  given  worlds,  had  he  possessed  them, 
to  escape  from  tlie  fascination  of  the  (heolo- 
giants  little  blo<id^hot  eye,  but  there  was  no 
dodging  the  infliction.  He  was  compelled  to 
gaze — ^and  what  was  worse,  to  listen, — ^for  the 
tongue  now  sported,  though  not  exactly  his 
moSierX  was  still  Saxon  enough  to  enable 
him  to  taste  all  the  bitterness  of  the  libation 
which  was  now  poured  upon  his  aching  brows ! 

For  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  was  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  tornado  of  words  directed 
against  the  helpless  and  half-craaed  Cockney. 
Every  epithet  which  the  lexicon  of  rage  and 
indignation  could  supply  was  launched  at  him 
with  ruthless  energy.  "Reprobate,"  "  Villain," 
"  Seducer,"  "  Wolf-in-the^fold,"  and  •»  Son  of 
Iscariot,"  were  the  gentlest  and  most  honied 
vocables  of  that  hideous  nomenclature.  A 
Synod,  nay  a  General  Council  of  scolds,  could 
not  have  contributed  a  single  additional  stone 
to  the  cairn  of  abuse  1 

Human  nature  can  only  sustain  a  ceriiia 
amount  of  torture,  and  the  worried  Alderman, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  his  tormentorV  choicest 
periods,  lost  altogether  the  power  of  restraint 
Springing  from  the  pew  he  rushed  towards 
the  pulpit,  and  grasping  the  bapti^tmal  basin, 
buried  it  at  the  head  of  the  inquisitor,  uttcr^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  an  exclamation  which 
tradition  reports  to  have  sounded  vastly  like 
a  good  round  oath ! 

All  now  was  confusion  thrice  confounded. 
The  "elders"  [Mr. Quill  erroneously  called  them 
church  wardens]  stood  with  uplifted  hands, 
absorbed  in  horror  at  the  daring  sacrilege. 
The  "  minister*H  man"  appeared  hs  if  waiting 
a  mandate  lo  fell  the  infidel  to  the  earth  wit^ 
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the  ponderous  Kirk  key.  And  as  for  th€ 
"precentor,"  or  clerk,  he,  overcome  hy  terror 
and  snrprise,  swooned  away,  and  disappeared 
flrom  mortal  ken  in  the  profundities  of  his  ca- 
pacious desk ! 

When  the  first  fliry  of  his  delirium  had 
somewhat  evaporated,  the  cause  of  this  mighty 
turmoil  turned  his  eyes  mechanically  to  the 
select  gallery,  when  he  hecaine  cognizant  of  a 
scene  enough  to  turn  a  holder  heart  into  stone. 

Drawn  up  to  her  full  allowance  of  six  feet, 
he  saw  his  gentle  keep-mate  in  an  attitude 
which  might  have  served  Flaxman  for  the 
model  of  a  fhry  half  seas-over !  One  hand 
clutched  the  fragments  of  the  demolished  fan, 
and  the  other  plaved  wild  havoc  with  the  fiery 
ringlets  which  danced  around  her  time-hat- 
tert'd,  grewsome  visage.  Jealousy  of  the  most 
extatic  degree  was  marked  in  every  line  and 
crowfoot  of  her  countenance.  Her  teeth  gnash- 
ed and  ground  together  with  the  energy  of  a 
million  mill-stones  And  a  commingled  shriek 
of  rage,  hatred,  and  revenge  hurst  fit>m  her 
foam-encircled  mouth.  Had  Edmund  Kean 
been  present  he  might  have  acquired  some 
Invaluable  additional  hints  for  the  finale  of  Sir 
Gies  Overreach. 

Jeremiah  Dip  stood  for  a  moment  contem- 
plating in  imbecile  amazement  this  Gorgonic 
apparition,  but  he  was  soon  broueht  to  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  recollection  by  a  click-clicking 
of  rusty  dirks,  which  began  to  leap  from  the 
sheaths  of  the  kinsmen  of  his  spouse.  What 
the  row  was  they  could  not  precisely  compre- 
hend, but  they  cathered  that  the  Sassenach 
had  mortally  offended  the  daughter  of  the 
Kailmnts,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  devoted  hia 
flesh  to  the  vultures  of  Gien-Costock! 

This  was  a  fraction  more  than  the  nerves  of 
mortal  tallow-chandler  could  brook.  Our  hero 
never  was  ^  cunning  at  fence,*'-«-and  with  Sir 
Httdibras  was  entirely  alive  to  the  perils 

"  which  environ 
Tb«  own  who  neddles  vriih  Of>M  iron.'* 

Fearful  visions  of  Celtic  revenge,  gleaned  re- 
trospectively fi'om  "The  Curse  of  the  Moun- 
tain Hag,"  and  "The  Bloody  Philabeg," (each 
in  three  volumes  octavo)  glared  before  his  fe- 
vered fancy.  He  grasped  the  ladle  fi>r  gather- 
ing in  the  oblations  of  the  congregation,  rushed 
forward  with  it  en  eoucks^  like  a  Crusader 
charging  the  Paynim,  or  rather  like  a  gin-in- 
spired baker,  shoving  a  batch  of  muffins  into  the 
oven ; — and  by  the  most  desperate  exertions 
gained  the  open  air.  The  dwarfish  Bucepha- 
lus was  opportunely  standing  by.  Witn  all 
the  agility  of  "young  Locbinvar,*'  he  leapt  on 
its  back ;  smote  the  astounded  quadruped  in 
mad  energy  with  his  wooden  lance ;  and  ere 
ton  minutes  had  elapsed,  was  some  miles  on 
the  road — the  blessed,  thrioe  blessed,  road — 
leading  to  the  Lowlands  I 

As  to  his  after  progress  we  can  say  but 
little.  How  he  overtook  the  post-gig,  and  by 
a  handsome  douceur,  gained  a  seat  himd»  the 


Mercury, — how  he  at  last  reached  a  Ghristiui 
town,  where  horses  were  let  on  hire,~tn(l 
how  he  never  spared  whip  or  pressed  eoach 
till  the  merry  peal  of  Bow  Bells  fell  once  mord 
upon  his  ear,-~-all  this  must  be  recorded  bj 
some  future  Cowper.  The  chronicler  of  the 
race  of  Gflpin  alone  could  do  justice  to  the 
theme. 

A  month  passed,  and  the  obituary  of  the 
Morning  Pc$t  contained  a  notice  of  the  de- 
cease of  Lady  Bridget  Dip,  wife  of  Aldennaa 
Dip,  in  consequence  of  the  breidiing  of  a  Mood- 
vessel  The  "bereaved**  husband  appeared 
ten  days  thereafter  in  the  Club^roomatthe 
onc6-dcspised  Goat  and  Compasses,  "a  sadder 
but  a  wiser  man  **  than  when  he  had  last  flDed 
the  chair  of  President 

Alderman  Dip  (said  Quinten  QuiU,  in  con- 
clusion) became  fK>m  that  hour  a  determined 
and  uncompromising  democrat  Lustily  does 
he  declaim  at  reform  meetings  against  the 
countless  vices  of  the  aristocracy; — and  it  is 
currently  reported  in  ThreadncNBdle  Street 
that  he  has  destined  the  bulk  of  his  fbrtane 
to  endow  an  hospital,  the  only  restriction  on 
the  bequest  being  that  no  Scotsman  can  ever 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  institaUont 
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Tn  knowledge  of  copper  would  aeeni  to  bare 
been  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  mentioned,  ud- 
der  the  name  of  braaa,  contemporaneooalj  vith 
iron,  in  the  oldest  records  of  our  race.  Only  a 
few  generationa  after  Adam  we  find  skill  in  the 
woridng  of  those  metals  ascribed  to  Tubal  Odn. 
It  was  evidently  of  extensive  use  among  the 
Greeks.  Combined  with  gold,  silver  and  tm,  it 
formed  the  principal  constituent  of  the  wottde^ 
fill  ahield  forged  by  Yulcan  for  Achflles;  and 
anmerons  expressiona  in  Homer,  recognise  Hi 
oommoB  applications.  It  formed  the  principtl  in- 
gredient in  the  ooloesal  statae  of  Rhodes ;  vsstbe 
material  first  used  by  the  people  of  ^gina  fertile 
ooining  of  money;  was  the  main  cooaiituentof 
the  Corinthian  braaa ;  and  is  recognixed  by  PmI 
in  one  of  bis  epistles  to  Timothy,  where  he  makes 
reproving  reference  to  Alexander^  the  copp<^ 
amith. 

However  abundant  may  have  been  tbe  supply 
of  this  metal  in  those  early  days,  in  the  lands  htl- 
lowed  by  the  events  of  the  Bible,  and  in  those 
made  classlca)  by  profkne  history,  eertain  it  is, 
that  they  now  flimiah  no  considerable  qnantity 
fbr  the  oonaumption  of  the  world.  Armenia  and 
the  islands  of  Eaboea  and  Cypress— the  kiter  of 
of  which  furnished  at  one  time  a  large  portion  ef 
the  aupply  to  the  nations  around  the  Meditent* 
nean,  and  has  even  given  to  the  modems  the 
term  hy  which  they  deeiguate  the  metal--baTe 
long  since  ceased  to  yield  their  contributions  to 
commerce.  And  though  copper  Is  fomid  in  mort 
parts  of  the  world,  to  some  extent — fai  Enrope 
generally,  hi  South  America,  Africa,  Cuba,  JapiBt 
China,  Kamschatka,  Ac,  existing  as  an  oxide  or 
salphureti  w  in  other  combinations ;  yet  it  ii  to 
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the  mliMi  of  Sweden,  of  Oermany,  Rnnia,  Hnn- 
fjKTft  and  GorowaU,  thai  Ihe  arta  atill  look  for 
their  main  aupplj. 

The  recent  dteeoreriea  in  onr  own  eonntrj, 
render  it  probable  that  no  great  lensth  of  time  ^ 
ebill  elapse  ere  the  mines  of  North  America 
will  equal  in  their  produce,  and  probably  eurpaes 
thoee  of  any  other  country.  A  careful  estimate 
of  the  directors  of  some  of  the  mines  of  Lalce  Su- 
perior will  give  a  produce  from  that  region  of 
2,000  to  2,600  tons.  Of  this  amount,  1,000  tons 
is  assigned  as  the  yield  for  the  present  year  of  the 
OliffMine.  Tot  it  is  only  eight  years  since  min- 
ing operations  were  first  commenced  in  this  re- 
gion; only  six  years  since  the  first  decisire 
Riocess  was  had  in  the  discovery  of  the  Cliif  Tein, 
in  the  Tieinlty  of  Eagle  River.  Copper  mining  is, 
however,  in  its  infancy,  and  all  that  has  as  yet 
been  done  is  hardly  more,  in  any  instance,  than 
nay  be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  common  among 
the  Duners,  of  **  proving  up  **  the  veins. 

The  importance  which  the  mineral  region  of 
Lske  Superior  is  beginning  to  assume,  may  be 
better  anderatood,  perhaps,  from  a  glance  at  the 
whole  copper  produce  oi  the  worid.  This  is  here 
given  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  prin- 
dpdly  Ure.    We  thus  leam  that  in 

Tom. 

IttS.  An  the  mine*  of  Sweden  yielded  about  -  1000 
'^     France— only  a  few  hundred- wei^ta. 

183S.  Ruuia  .......  9000 

''     Hungary     ......  9000 

**    Harts  Monnlains  .....  913 

**    East  Gennany  -.-...  149 

^    Hecae    .......  600 

"    Norway      --•.--  '7900? 

*^     Zaeatecas  (Mexico)       ~       .       .       .  900 
**    United  Kinfrdoni  (of  whkh  Comwall  for- 

nitheell.onotoiM         ...      14000 
Autti  alia — unascertained. 

ISeOL  lake  Superior       .....  9000 


Besides  this,  Spain  derives  a  small  portion  from 
Cuba,  as  well  as  from  her  own  territory.  Chili 
and  Africa  both  furnish  a  little;  while  in  China 
and  Japan  an  imknown  amount  is  obtained. 
Probably  fr^mi  all  other  sources,  however,  there  is 
not  another  1000  tons  which  passes  into  thecom- 
meree  of  the  Western  nations. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  stating  the  whole  produce 
of  the  worid  in  round  numbers  at  28,000  tons,  the 
lalce  Superior  region  already  famishes  over  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  amount.  As  com- 
pared with  mdividual  nations,  it  produces  one- 
ifth  the  quantity  of  (^mwall,  more  than  Mexico 
and  Germany,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Sweden,  and  more  than  either  Hungary  or  Russia. 

The  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  phy- 
iieal  point  of  view  alone,  is  a  subject  of  deep  and 
peculiar  interest,  as  well  horn  its  volcanic  charac- 
ter, as  especially  firom  the  laot,  that  of  all  the 
mines  which  history  has  made  known  to  us,  in 
none  ka»  there  heen  f&und  the  natwe  metal  in 
nuuteee  ofnteh  magniivde  and  jntriiy  ae  m  thoee 
located  here.  This  region,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
•arveyed  geologically,  extends  to  the  southern 
■hore  of  the  lake,  from  Chocolate  River,  in  about 
S7  o  SO*  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  to  90  <^ 
40*,  or  the  Montreal  River,  the  boundary  on  the 
lake  between  the  States  of  Michigan  and'WIscon- 
nn.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  the  iron  resion 
of  Carp  Uver,  or  MarquettOi  which|  In  the  noh* 


ness  and  quality  of  its  ores,  rivals,  and  perhaps 
surpasses  all  that  the  world  can  show  elsewhere. 

To  confine  ourselves^  however,  to  the  copper. 
This  has  been  found  generally  disseminated  all 
over  the  region  indicati^,  in  its  appropriate  rocks, 
but  occurs  in  especial  abundance  on  Keewenaw 
Point,  the  Gntonagon  River  and  Isle  Royal. 
Doubtless  the  mineral  region  will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend considerably  into  Wisconnn,  en  the  lake 
shore,  since  the  same  general  formatk>n  is  known 
to  prevail,  and  copper,  in  the  shape  of  boulders, 
has  been  found  abundantly  at  the  boandarv,  in 
the  Montreal  River.  On  our  noKhem,  or  RHtisb 
side  (d  the  lake  also,  Ae  geological  explorations 
under  the  directions  of  the  Provincial  government 
have  shown  the  existence  of  trap  ranges,  with  th» 
most  encouraging  indications  of  mineral  wealth. 

When  the  stranger,  in  making  his  course  for 
Keewenaw  Point,  first  sails  within  seehng  distance 
of  that  coast,  his  curiosity  is  deeply  excited  by 
the  character  of  the  formation.  The  fiery  red- 
ness of  the  rocks,  suggestive  of  a  time  when  this 
whole  region  was  wrapt  **  with  fervent  heat,*'' at* 
taches  not  only  to  the  conglomerate  formation 
which  first  salutes  him  at  the  water*s  edge,  in 
roimding  the  point,  but  also  colors  the  trap  which 
he  will  meet  with  soon  after  leaving  C<^per  Har- 
bor, and  the  succe^ve  htyers  of  trap,  amygda- 
loid, red-sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  which  he 
will  find  to  constitute  the  formation  at  Eagle  Har- 
bor and  above.  He  will  next  observe  that  these 
rocks  all  incline  to  the  N.  W.,  at  an  angle  of  20  ^ 
to  45  ®  ;  and  after  stepping  ashore,  and  extend- 
ing hisobservaUons  to  the  trap  range  which  forms 
the  bold  heights  of  the  point  so  conspicuous  from 
a  distance  he  will  find  that  this  inclination  is  general. 

He  will  next  learn  that  the  copper  veins  run 
vertietUly  through  the  whole  of  these  rocks,  and 
with  a  regular  bearing,  varying  but  little  from  a 
right  angle  with  the  trap  range.  He  will  soon 
find  also  that  the  copper  is  not  solid  or  continuous 
throughout  the  vein,  as  in  his  innocence  he  might 
nave  supposed,but  that  it  occurs  mostabnndanily, 
and  in  the  largest  masses,  in  that  portion  of  the 
vein  which  traverses  the  amygdaloid.  That  what 
is  called  the  **  vein  "  is  in  fact  chiefly  made  up  of 
veinstone—**  poor  stuiT,**  as  the  miner  terms  it ; 
and  tliat  the  copper  is  either  in  huge  bunches, 
strings,  or  sheets,  or  disseminated  in  small  jaggy 
points  through  the  mass  of  the  veinstone.  He 
will  leam  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
veinstone  is  destitute  of  copper ;  and  that  while 
sometimes  accompanied  by  native  silver,  and  ores 
of  lead  and  sine,  the  veinstone  is  chiefly  of  quarts 
or  calcareous  spar,  mixed  with  laumonite,  epidote, 
or  prehnite.  These  minerals  he  will  often  find  of 
great  regularity,  transparency,  and  beauty  of  color- 
ing. If  the  vein  should  divide  and  apparently 
be  loet,  as  sometimes  happensin  passing  from  one 
formation  to  another,  he  will  find  it  to  come  toge- 
ther as:ain,  and  run  on,  as  before. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  veins  are  those 
whose  existence  has  been  indicated  by  the  remains 
of  ancient  operations.  Depressions  run  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  marking  the  pits  whence 
the  ancient  race,  with  their  rude  stone  hammers 
and  copper  clibels,  separated  fraiirmenta  of  the 
metal  fr^m  their  parent  masses.  That  their  skill 
never  reached  much  beyond  such  feeble  accom« 
plishments,  seems  fairiy  inferred  from  the  nids« 
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n««8  of  the  iiistrumente  (hemaelves,  m  well  as  from 
the  fact  of  the  great  boaldera,  as  that  of  the  Onto- 
nagon, remauiHis  «YidentIy  unditiiiiiished  to  the 
present  thue.  Depressions  such  as  here  aihided 
to,  may  hefii  seen  at  the  Copper  Falls  Mhies*  Ex- 
cavations for  the  copper  are,  however,  generally 
made  hi  consequence  of  a  previous  prospecting 
by  s  practical  mineralogist.  Taking  a  veiaat  the 
lake  shore,  where  to  the  uninitiated  it  may  pre- 
sent ao  hidicatious  of  metal,  but  of  calcareous 
spar  perhaps,  or  other  mineral,  he  follows  it  by  its 
regular  bearing,  till  it  enters  a  rock  which  he 
knows  by  expeiience  is  promising  of  valuable 
results,  sun  more  frequently,  the  proper  points 
for  excavation  are  determhied  from  surface  obser- 
vations, which  are  often  made  with  most  fortunate 
preciKion.  The  discovery  of  the  CiifT  vein,  like 
the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  accident  A  minor  sauntering  about,  tuo 
more^  with  pick  in  hand,  had  sat  down  to  rest 
While  in  this  situation,  his  eye  was  caught  by  cer- 
tain metalliferous  appearances  in  his  vicinity,  which 
seemed  on  ex:imination  to  justify  more  thorough 
researdies.  The  prosecution  of  the  encouraging 
indications  thus  disclosed,  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vein,  the  most  productive  of  native 
copper  in  the  known  world. 

The  visitor  who  has  looked  with  cariosity  thus 
far,  will  hardly  be  content  to  return  without  see- 
ing the  interior  of  a  mine.  He  may  have  already 
entered  one  or  more  of  the  mines  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
as  tlie  Northwest,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
mos^t  successful,  the  Oopper  Fails,  or  the  North- 
western. He  may  have  examined  the  Minnefota, 
whicli  in  the  magnitude  and  productiveness  of  the 
mass  copper  comes  nearest  rivalling  the  Cliff,  or 
oth«>r  mines  on  the  Ontonagon,  or  the  Siskonit  on 
Isle  Royal ;  he  will  perhaps  still  conclude  that  he 
has  not  seen  mining  in  its  best  phase  till  he  visits 
the  "  Cliff.'* 

Supposing  this  tlie  intention,  he  will  do  well  to 
itep  first  to  the  works  of  the  South  Clifl^  whence 
be  will  obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the  whole 
vicinity — The  Cliff  works,  the  old  works  of  the 
North  American,  the  houses  of  the  miners,  and 
the  fine  old  Cliff  above.  After  this  ecup  d'ceil^  he 
may  have  pointed  out  in  succession,  tlie  Raising* 
room— the  Roasting-room  or  Kiln,  which  adjoins 
the  former  on  the  left,  near  the  Wood-shoot — the 
StanipB,  the  old,  and  the  new  now  in  process  of 
erection-— and  the  Floors,  which  are  low  buildings 
ki  front  of  the  Stamps,  and  a  similar  one  off  to  the 
right  of  the  former.  Repairing  thence  to  the 
office,  he  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  Oaptaui 
Jcniing,  a  Cornish  miner,  and  the  able  superin- 
tendent, under  whose  direction,  for  six  years  past, 
those  great  excavations  have  been  made  which 
the  visitor  is  now  so  impatient  to  see.  From  the 
captain  he  will  meet  with  a  very  civil  reception, 
and  be  attended  in  the  descent  either  by  him,  or 
by  some  one  well  qualified  for  the  purpose,  whom 
the  captain  will  recommend.  Before  entering 
spon  this  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  water 
which  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  mines  per- 
colating through  the  fissures,  to  "  shift,**  that  is, 
to  change  one*s  habit.  He  wiH  assume  Instead, 
the  usual  miner^s  garb,  which  is  furnished  him  at 
the  office ;  consisting  of  rough,  strong  overalls, 
a  large  woollen  shirt,  and  hard  round  hat  or  cap 
<f  woollen  material.    Seeking  thenoe  the  Raising- 


room,  where  the  metal  and  veinatone  first  sees  the 
upper  air,  the  visitor  is  handed  a  lighted  candle, 
with  a  lump  of  clay  adhering  to  it ;  this,  is  for  the 
greator  convenience  ofcarrying,  or  sticking  against 
the  rock  if  desired,  or  on  the  top  of  the  hat  just 
alluded  to,  in  order  to  leave  both  arms  free.  All 
things  being  now  ready,  your  guide  raises  the 
trap-door,  and  you  descend  by  ladders  firmly  aU 
tached  by  iron  staples  and  bolts  to  the  rocks. 
The  ladders  are  provided  mostly  with  iron  rounds, 
which,  thoufffa  cold  to  the  bare  bands,  are  yet  the 
best  material  for  the  incessant  use  which  is  mads 
of  them.  Holding  your  candle  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  your  right  hand,  you  assist  your- 
self wholly  with  the  left.  The  position  of  the  lad- 
ders varies  very  sUehtly  from  the  perpendicular; 
the  tops  of  some  of  them  seemig  even  to  indins 
toward  you.  At  intervals  of  :20,  80,  and  even  60 
feet,  are  platforms  upon  which  a  momentary  rest 
is  obtained.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  de* 
scent,  you  are  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  the 
pomp  by  which  the  drainage  is  eflwsted.  The 
''  lift  column"  and  the  piston  are  dose  by  yos  all 
the  while ;  the  latter  being  steactiod  in  its  motion 
at  intervals  of  100  feet,  by  balance-beams  and 
other  appliances.  This  portion  of  the  shaft,  which 
is  the  main  shaft,  appropriated  to  the  pump  and 
the  descent  of  the  miners,  b  partitioned  olT  by 
thick  plank,  from  the  other  and  larger  portioii, 
used  entirely  for  the  raising  of  the  masses,  the 
veinstone,  and  waste  material. 

In  the  course  of  your  descent,  if  you  go  to  the 
bottom  you  pass  four  levels,  and  rest  on  the  fifth, 
at  the  distance,  perpendicnlarly,  of  420  feet  from 
the  surface.  Here  you  may  look  down  70  feet 
more,  where  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  still  pro- 
ceeding. If,  having  followed  the  bottom  level  or 
drift,  you  are  under  the  bluff,  your  distance  fnm 
the  surface  is  rising  of  600  feet  Great  as  this 
depth  appears,  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of 
the  European  mines  it  is  but  InooDsderable.  Those 
of  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  Cornwall,  are  often 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  depth ;  that  of  Catores 
in  Zacatecas  is  about  2000 ;  while  there  is  one  m 
the  valley  of  the  Inn,  near  Innspruck,  in  the  Tj^ 
—that  of  Kutz  Puhl— which  reaches  the  startlinl 
profundity  of  3800  feet.  Lower  than  this,  it  is 
perhaps  found  impracticable  to  go,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  a  good  mr  for  respiration. 

In  the  Cliff  Mine  there  are  at  this  time  threi 
shafts,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  though  bat  ons 
penetrating  to  the  lowest  drift.  The  longest  drift 
has  a  length  of  1 100  feet  In  pursuit  of  «hat  ii 
most  remarkable  in  the  mine,  and,  especiallT  the 
largest  specimens  of  mass  copper,  you  will  foOov 
the  drifts  on  each  level  with  still  excited  snd  on- 
sated  curiosity.  As  your  guide  points  out  to  yea 
the  indications  of  copper  over  your  head,  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  with  what  fiusility  he  diitingoishef 
the  lode  or  metalliferous  portion  of  the  rock,  frou 
the  "  poor  stuff*'  or  "  country  "—terms  which  hs 
uses  to  designate  those  portions  which  are  desti- 
tute of  copper.  To  your  eye  the  whole  appea^ 
anoe  will  be  very  similar ;  and,  save  where  yM 
see  the  copper,  either  in  bent  prqjeetioDS,orii 
i&gged  bunches,  or  in  ponderous  masses,  siready 
laid  bare,  and  prepared  for  cutting  into  manage' 
able  blocks,  you  will  be  at  a  loss,  withoat  soot 
experience,  and  much  trial,  to  distinguish  «« 
certainty  tiie  yein-stoae  from  ^o  tup*    Tbi 
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diffculty  te  cmhsnced  in  tnun^  cttaetibj  the  presence 
0f  wBter,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  powder-smoke, 
occasioned  by  the  Wasting,  giving  erery  where 
tiie  same  htie  to  the  roclc.  The  truth  is  soon 
made  apparent,  however,  when  the  miner  strikes 
it  with  his  pick. 

The  system  of  minmg  pnnued  at  the  "  CnfT** 
is  the  same  which  is  used  every  where  in  the  like 
circamstances.  Premising,  as  not  altoj^ther 
Boperflttoos,  that  all  excavations  in  a  horizontal 
(frection  are  termed,  technically,  "  drifts,"  "  lev- 
els," or  "  fltdits,"  while  the  name  of  *'  shaft  "  is 
applied  to  those  which  are  made  yertically,  this 
Bjttem  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Sup- 
podng  the  operations  to  commence  with  running 
a  drif^  it  is  still  carried  on  until  it  enters  an  un- 
productive formation,  as  h  mostly  the  green-stone 
and  conglomerate.  Another  adit,  as  the  drift  is 
generally  termed  in  this  case,  is  then  opened 
loirer  down  on  the  declivity,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permits  it,  to  which  the  shaft  Is  carried 
down.  Thus  the  shi^  is  still  carried  down,  until 
the  drifting  is  done  altogether  below  the  surface, 
bamg  no  outlet  above.  In  the  Cliflf  Mine,  four 
of  the  drifts  are  altogether  below  the  surface,  only 
one  having  an  outlet  above.  They  are,  at  inter- 
vals, below  one  another  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50 
fttboms;  the  Cornish  ftthom  being  something 
over  eight  feet. 

As  the  shafting  and  drifting  gets  only  the  cop- 
per irhich  is  in  the  immediate  course  of  those 
operations,  in  order  to  get  that  which  lies  between 
Ae  driftt^  farther  means  are  resorted  to.  These 
ire  in  the  first  place,  the  timbering  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  drift,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  or  platform 
of  great  strength  ;  and.  In  the  next  place,  exca- 
ntt&g  over  head,  above  the  timbers.  This  opera- 
tion is  termed  atopic  ;  and  in  conducting  it,  the 
copper  and  metalliforous  vein-stone  is  thrown 
down  below  into  the  drift,  while  the  **  poor  stuff** 
is  left  to  accumulate  on  top  of  the  timber-arch. 
In  this  way,  while  the  excavation  is  carried  on 
orerhead,  the  bridge  or  arch  is  still  elevated  by 
the  accumulation  of  "  poor  stuff,**  thus  serving  as 
a  platform  fbr  the  workmen,  until  the  process 
terminates  in  the  drift  above. 

Progress  in  excavation  Is  eiliected  by  the  drill 
md  hammer,  followed  by  blasting.  Commencing 
with  a  short  drill — the  common  cold-chisel — 
longer  ones  are  still  used  as  the  hole  is  sunk  deep- 
er. In  this  way  the  rock  is  often  bored  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  One  man  holds  the  drill,  which 
he  keeps  revolving  ;  while  two  others,  wlfh  alter- 
nate strokes  of  seven-pound  hammers,  gradually 
drive  it  to  the  desired  depth.  Sometimes  what  Is 
termed  a  hall^  that  is  to  say,  a  cavity  large  enough 
to  hold  a  keg  of  powder,  is  formed  beliind  a  great 
nasfl  of  rock  which  it  is  desired  to  remove.  The 
aperture  Is  then  closed  over  with  packing  of  stones 
and  earth,  the  powder  having  been  deposited, 
and  the  fhse  (whtch  is  a  kind  of  cord  chemically 
prepared  for  burning  at  a  slow  rate)  having  been 
lint  inserted.  By  means  of  the  safety  fuse,  the 
miner,  with  ordinary  care,  conducts  these  opera- 
tions with  very  little  danger  to  life  or  limb.  The 
proper  length  of  fhse,  united  to  reasonable  caution, 
generally  enabling  him  to  place  himself  out  of 
danger  before  the  explosk)n.  Often  in  the  course 
of  bis  explorations,  the  visitor  will  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  the  blaating  roll  grandly  upon  his  oairt. 


For  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  a  shaft  is  often 
sunk  ih>m  one  level  or  drift  to  another,  this  is 
termed  a  m'nse.  In  raising  the  copper,  the  vein- 
stone, and  poor  stuff,  to  the  smfkce,  strong  iron 
kettles,  made  of  one-quarter  In^  sheet-Iron, 
termed  kibbtee^  are  employed.  In  t*iis  way,  the 
smaller  pieces  of  mass  copper,  termed  barrel  tpork, 
the  veinstone,  and  the  poor  stuff,  are  all  raised, 
either  by  the  same  engine  which  performs  the 
operation  of  draining,  or  by  means  of  a  capstan, 
or  still  farther,  by  the  Aorse-wAtm.  This  is  a 
combination  of  the  lever  power  with  the  wheel 
and  axle ;  by  means  of  which  a  horse  is  enabled 
to  raise  great  weights  with  Jittle  expenditure  of 
effort.  The  engine  employed  at  the  Cliff  Mine  is 
46  horse-power. 
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Thi  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington 
is  certainly  not  so  formal  or  so  quiet  as  the  House 
Of  Commons  in  Westminster.  It  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  class  of  persons.  The  merchant  and 
the  manu&cturer;  the  tobacco,  the  cotton,  and 
sugar-grower ;  the  hirer  of  labor  and  the  laborer 
himself  are  there — men  not  polished  to  the  nice- 
ties of  etiquette,  but  statesmen  nevertheless ;  and 
though  not  all  wealthy,  now  and  then  incorrupt. 
Each  receives  eight  dollars  a  day,  that  he  may 
spare  his  Ume  to  make  or  improve  the  laws  for 
his  fellow  citizens.  But  amid  the  throng— though 
an  honorable  member  fK>m  Ohio  may  have  one 
button  too  little  on  his  coat,  and  though  an  hon- 
orable member  from  Arkansas  may  have  an 
ancient  hat  brushed  the  wrong  way  —  there  are 
many  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  with  ease  and  dig- 
nity of  manner — the  very  models  of  courtesy  and 
gracefhl  demeanor.  Hanging  in  mid  air  above 
them — ^like  the  gods  in  our  theatres — are  the  sove- 
reign people,  who  generally  attend  in  considerable 
numbers  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  their  re- 
presentatives. There  is  one  curious  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  American  Parlia- 
ment. With  us  members  keep  their  hats  on,  ex- 
cept when  they  speak,  and  strangers  must  uncover. 
With  them,  strangers  keep  their  hats  on,  while 
honorable  members  must  take  theirs  off.  Witb 
them,  too,  the  presence  of  ladies  is  recognized, 
and  clusters  of  pretty  faces  may  daily  be  seen 
brightening  the  space  between  two  noble  columns 
behind  the  chair. 

In  England,  too,  there  is  a  very  distinct  division 
of  parties  in  the  House.  Members  sit  either  as 
ministerialists,  or  as  oppositionists,  or  as  on  the 
"independent**  benches.  In  America,  Whigs 
and  Democrats  manage  to  keep  their  opinions 
separate  without  having  a  table  and  a  floor  be- 
tween them.  You  can  never,  by  glancing  at  the 
House,  see  the  relative  strength  of  parties.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  true,  those  who  sit  on  the 
Speaker*8  right  support  the  Qovemment,  and 
those  on  his  left  oppose;  but  a  Whig  frequently 
declaims  fbrth  amid  a  mass  of  Democrats,  and  a 
Democrat  sits  comfortably  side  by  side  with  one 
whom,  in  a  moment  or  two,  he  will  be  denounc- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  unpatriotic  men  in  the 
world. 

FeriiapB,  as  we  enter,  some  one  is  speaking 
The  echoes,  however,  are  so  numerous,  and  th 
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Interruptions  lo  ft«qu8nt|  that  you  cannot  at  onoe  I 
learn  what  he  is  sayine.  He  pitches  his  voice  at 
the  highest  key ;  emphasises  his  words  even  to 
exaggeration ;  and  adopts  all  the  forms  of  eloc4i- 
tion  to  command  a  hearing,  bat  usually  addresses 
only  a  group  of  listeners  collected  around  hhn. 
Some  few  members  are  walking  about ;  others  are 
leaning  forward  in  their  arm  chairs  and  talking 
loudly  to  others  a  doaen  paces  off;  others  are 
scratching  with  a  pen;  and  above  all,  there  is 
continually  heard  a  succession  of  reports  like  the 
discharges  of  a  small  pistol.  This  sound  pussies 
a  stranger  exceedingly.  The  cause  of  it  is  rather 
characteristic  of  the  place.  Every  member  has  a 
desk  with  his  name  affixed  to  It,  and  filled,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  all  sorts  of  stationery, 
penknives,  &c  Accordingly,  he  writes  all  his 
letters  here — ^there  beings  Pariiaroentary  post- 
office  in  the  building.  Whenever  he  wants  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  post,  or  a  motion,  or  amend- 
ment, or  messsge  to  the  chair,  he  strikes  the  desk 
before  him  wlUi  the  flat  surface  of  a  quire  of 
paper,  and  this  operaUon  being  performed,  with 
no  little  energy,  produces  the  comical  sound 
alluded  to— which  is  at  once  multiplied  by  fifty 
echoes  to  the  furthest  recess  of  the  hall.  At  the 
summons  a  boy  rushes  to  attend ;  but  as  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  nearly  all  the  members  want 
the  boys  at  once,  there  is  a  regular  platoon  firing 
kept  up,  sometimes  rising  into  a  perfect  volley, 
amid  which  the  Speaker  may  ring  hb  bell,  or  rap 
his  hammer  to  command  order,  but  the  orator 
goes  on  mindless  of  all,  and  only  resolved  to  finish 
**  what  he  has  to  say." 

**  These  boys,**  says  a  traveller,  '*  are  quite  a 
feature  in  the  eoujhd  'ail  of  the  House.  When 
they  have  a  mementos  rest,  they  fi>eqaently  meet 
on  the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the  table,  where 
they  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  panto- 
mimic gesticulations,  not  altogether  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House.  More  than  once, 
when  something  had  occurred  to  disturb  their 
equanimity,  have  I  seen  two  of  them  meet  and 
shake  their  heads  at  each  other,  acoompaning  the 
action  with  a  by-play  which  unmistakeably  indi- 
cated a  mutual  castigatlon  as  soon  as  the  forms 
of  the  House  would  permit." 

On  grave  occasions,  however,  there  is  nowhere 
In  the  world  a  more  calm  and  majestic  sssembly 
than  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  it  has 
this  advantage  over  the  House  of  Commons — 
which  is  sometimes  as  unruly  as  it  can  be — that 
a  speaker  b  never  attempted  to  be  put  down. 
The  members  will  not  listen  unless  they  choose, 
but  they  allow  every  man  to  speak.  When  any 
grand  debate  is  occurring,  the  crowded  hall  is  as 
still  as  death.  The  dropping  of  a  pin  might  be 
heard.  So  it  was  when  the  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  Oregon  question  was  read 
from  the  table.  There  had  been  an  offer  of 
friendly  arbitration,  and  it  had  been  refased. 
There  seemed  no  hope  of  peace.  The  exciting 
and  terrific  thought  of  a  bloody  appeal  brooded 
over  the  whole  body  of  men,  and  as  one  by  one 
the  hostile  letters  were  read,  the  first  deep  mur- 
mur of  emotion  subnded  into  a  death-like  dlence, 
amid  which  the  voice  of  the  clerk,  monotonous 
and  solemn,  sounded  like  a  prophecy  of  war. 

Whenever,  too,  a  man,  influential  or  eloquent, 
rises  in  debate,  he  is  rei^tftilly  listened  to  aad 


loud^  cheered ;  but  the  fiuih  of  the  Amcfien 
House  is,  that  everv  member  feels  he  must  ipedu 
If  he  only  voted,  bis  constituency  would  think 
him  good  for  notbhig.  The  pride  of  the  elocton 
is  in  a  '*  thorough  talking  man,**  who  will  alwaji 
speak  his  own  opmions  or  theirs  '*  now  or  sooner  * 
If  he  makes  a  IcMig  speech,  It  is  printed  and  sent 
down  in  bushels  for  the  perusal  of  "  his  fnendi 
and  the  public**  Fortunately, no  one  nay  oocspy 
more  than  an  hour  with  one  oration,  sod  at  tbs 
end  of  that  time,  though  the  eloquence  nuj  bs 
up  in  heaven  with  the  larks,  a  tap  fnm  the 
speaker's  hammer  brings  It  down  like  a  ballet 
peremptorily  and  flatly  to  the  ground. 

American  oratory  is  often  too  prodigal  of  fignrti, 
— too  plethoric  of  fine  words, — ^too  loaded  irith 
historical  allusions.    Scarcely  a  set  speech  is  made 
without  reference  to  the  voyage  of  Columbus,— 
to  the  achievements  of  the  pilgrim  fkthers,— to 
the  deeds  of  Washington,  and  Uie  glories  of  the 
war  of  independence.    The  American  Sagle,  too, 
is  made  to  fly  over  every  obieet,  from  a  tai  on 
cart-whecJs,  to  the  addition  of  a  state  to  the  Union. 
''  It  is  high  time,'*  says  an  amusing  writer,  ''thsk 
this  poor  bird  were  taken  under  the  Animal'i 
Friend  Society.**    He  is  never  at  rest;  be  to  pe^ 
petually  spreading  his  wings,  sweeping  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  continent, — sweeping 
down  on  some  fell  savage, — ^fngh toning  the  Brituh 
lion,— «r  surveying  with  proud  eye  some  impeml 
panorama,  soon  to  be  called  his  own  1    He  to  nor 
sent  to  perch  on  some  sublime  mountsin  wlienee 
he  may  pick  up  a  rock,  and  just  drop  it  so  ai  to 
sink  a  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Then  be  ii 
instructed  to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
Next  he  b  to  keep  a  good  look  out  on  Canada,  y 
he  has  already  made  a  prey  of  Kew  Mexico,  and 
then  he  b  expected  to  shake  his  wings  oter  Onba 
in  due  time.    Thb  b  sll  well,  and  we  hope  that 
wherever  an  American  sail  b  spread  the  Union 
will  one  day  be  erected ;  but  we  do  think  thai  the 
poor  Eagle  might  be  spsred  a  little  leisure  to  hisi- 
self  to  plume  himself  and  whet  his  bill. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  constructed  on  a  similtf 
pUn,  but  b  smaller,  lighter,  and  neater  then  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  b  admirably  adapted 
for  public  speaking.  There  are  galleries  for  the 
public,  and  seats  for  the  ambassadors,  judges,  and 
such  members  of  the  Government  as  chose  to  wit- 
ness the  deliberatioiis  of  thb  assembly.  For  il 
should  be  remembered,  that  there  b  thb  difference 
between  the  Parliamentary  usages  of  England  ind 
America.  Here,  the  principal  ministers  mast  be 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Conunoni; 
there,  they  are  disquslified  by  hiw  from  serving 
either  as  Representatives  or  Senators. 

In  one  circumstance  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
United  Stotes  contrasts  strongly  with  our  Hoose 
of  Lords, — ^in  the  larger  attendance  of  memben, 
Unless  detained  by  Illness  or  peremptory  Imsinesi, 
every  senator  b  present,  daily,  during  thesesnon. 
In  tiio  gorgeous  chamber  at  Westminster,  on  the 
other  han{  there  are  seldom  more  than  a  dosen 
peers  snd  often  not  half  that  number.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Puke  of  Buccleugh,  slier  naorinff 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  was  about  to  unfold 
an  daborate  statement  of  hb  reasons  In  farorof  it, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Lord  Lyndharst,  then 
chancellor,  who  was  standing  by  the  v^^^'^'^ 
Impatient  to  ^  away  and  dine,  and  who  ^^ 
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biffl  '*if  be  wts  addreMfaig  himself  to  the  noble 
lords  opposite  ?**  Now  there  wm  not  a  single 
noble  opposile,-«-tbe  mover,  the  seconder,  Lord 
Bunley,  sad  the  chancellor,  forming  the  entire 
Boom  1  So  the  duke  moved,  and  the  lord  secon- 
ded, iiid  the  question  was  put,  and  the  motion 
tns  carried,  and  the  GoTemment  was  satisfied, 
ind  the  chancellor  went  home  So  his  dinner. 

With  this  final  peep  into  the  Lords  mpropog  of 
the  Aneiicau  Pariiament,  we  leave  legiaators  for 
the  present 
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IicH  month  m  the  calendar  can  boast  its  own 
eepedal  friends  and  patrons,  that  give  it  a  pre- 
enmeoce  over  its  sisters.  Some  love  one  month 
for  its  flowers ;  some  prefer  another  for  its  fruits; 
others  welcome  a  third  for  its  warm  dajs ;  others 
igaiQ  praise  a  fourth  for  its  customarv  festivals ; 
isd  toother  is  greeted  for  the  sake  of  its  sports. 
To  the  general  observer,  the  face  of  Nature  does, 
m  truth,  seem  without  a  smile,  and  her  brow  with- 
out a  wreaUi;  and  thej  who  love  Nature^s  floral 
gifts  most  ofien  have  borne  privations.  The  rich 
may,  indeed,  replenish  their  vases  with  hot-house 
ttotiGs;  but  they  who  are  less  favored  by  fortune 
can  look  only  for  the  productions  of  the  simple 
garden,  the  field,  and  the  dell :  and  how  desoUte 
an  expanse  lies  before  them  I  Tlie  late  autumoiU 
flowers,  that  lingered  with  enduring  hardihood 
through  many  a  wintry  hour,  liave  at  length  been 
subdued :  blown  away  by  the  winds,  washed  away 
bjthe  rains,  borned  by  the  frosts;  and  it  is 
itiU  too  early  for  the  full  flush  of  the  spring 
flowers. 

Well,  then,  let  us  snatch  a  sunny  hour  (there 
iriil  be  some  sunshine  even  nowV  and  go  forth  to 
leek  what  flowers  April  will  yield  us.  It  will  be 
abbour  of  love  to  gather  them,  and  bring  them 
home  for  those  dear  friends  who  have  not  been 
able  to  brave,  like  us,  the  cold  air  or  the  damp 
ground ;  and  it  will  be  an  bourns  amusement  to 
arrange  them  as  a  wreath,  or  a  bouquet,  on  the 
soctai  table  beside  the  glowing  fire ;  and  to  talk 
together  of  Uio  historical  or  legendary  reminis- 
cences connected  with  each  fiower.  And  we 
may  find  a  few  simple  lays,  not  inappropriate, 
which  some  one  of  our  companions  may  adapt  to 
a  familiar  melody,  and  sing  to  the  easily  impro- 
vised accompaniment  of  the  guitar — that  accom- 
modating instrument,  that  permits  its  minstrel  to 
retain  his  place  without  leaving  or  disturbing  the 
comfortable  dide. 

SPRING  FLOWERa 
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Bend  down  thine  eart    Soft  o*er   thy  senses 
stealing, 
Hear^st  thou  the  music  of  each  silver  bell  f 
listen  I  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling. 
Hymning  Hit  praise  who  hath  made  all  things 
well. 


be  to  Him  who  called  us  forth  to  blossom, 
Qieering  the  chill  breast  of  the  wintry  earth ; 
Praise  be  to  Hun  who  thus  in  moamer*s  bosom, 
Gives  to  meek  hopes  ind  consoUttions  birth. 


Seet  mid  wild  winds  we  wave,  and  are   not 
broken ; 

Nor  doth  the  dark  ndn  sully  our  fair  hue : 
Who  doth  protect  us  ?    He  of  whom  *tis  spoken, 

**  His  love  is  to  man  as  unto  grass  the  dew.** 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  sent  us  here,  foretelling 
Winter's  reign  is  passing,  spring-tide  draweth 
nigh ; 
Fmr  flowers  we  herald,  flowers  ourselves  ezcel« 
ling- 
Sweeter  in  their  fragrance,  brighter  in  their  dye. 

Praise  be  to  Him,  for  types  and  emblems  cheering^ 
Praise,  for  the  eye  ^that  learns  to  read  them 
right; 

Praise,  for  the  ear  pureNature*s  anthems  hearing ; 
Praise,  for  the  voice  that  can  with  them  unite. 

The  modest  and  fragrant  Violet,  the  general 
favorite,  is  universally  accounted  a  vernal  flower; 
and  we  shall  not  easily  find  it  wild  before  spring. 

The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Latin  vta,  a 
way,  from  the  frequency  of  the  wild  flower  by  the 
road-sides.  It  was  the  national  flower  of  Athens, 
which  city,  personified  by  sculptors  and  painters, 
was  represented  as  a  migcsUc  female  wearing  a 
wreath  of  Wolets. 

THE    EABLT    VIOLET. 

raOM  TBI  ITALIAN  Or  A.   MAVnEI. 

**  Odoroea  fodiera  dell  Aprile,**  lie. 

Sweet  fragrant  flower,  that  heraldest 
The  vernal  days,  how  like  art  thou 

To  germ  of  love  in  gentle  breast, 
That  springs— as  thou  art  springing  now. 

To  this  bleak  sod  thy  bloom  is  bright ; 

As  hope  that  bids  sad  thoughts  be  gay, 
As  life's  glad  smile  of  calm  delight, 

When  pain  long  borne  hath  passed  away. 

From  out  the  snows  that  round  thee  melt 

I  call  thee,  hermit  of  the  field! 
And  scent,  with  rapture  deeply  felt, 

The  living  breath  thy  odors  yield. 

Oh,  that  to  fill  my  charmed  ear 

Thy  perfiim'd  breath  had  words  and  voioe : 
Then  as  to  vocal  spirit  near 

My  soul  woold  listen  and  r^ice. 

Then  would  I  learn  why  thus  the  sun 
Woosthee,  ere  past  is  winter's  gloom; 

Why  maid  who  mourns  her  plighted  one 
In  absence,  loves  thy  tender  bloom : 

Why  the  lone  wand*rer  sheds  the  tear 
For  distant  home,  and  native  skies ; 

And  renders  exile  doubly  drear 
By  vain  regrets  and  fruitless  sighs. 

Companion  of  the  sorrowing ! 

Thou  dost  not  smile  for  happy  heart; 
Thy  spells  to  memVy  only  bring 

The  bliss  of  days  we've  seen  depart 

Our  joysl— they  fly  like  flckle  friends, 
(Perfidious  friends  that  failM  in  truth), 

Soon  as  the  sweet  delusion  ends 
That  charmM  awhile  brief,  changing  yooth. 
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The  trailing  Periwinkle  should  be  now  lowing  iU 
blue  coDYolvuIuS'like  flowers.  lU  botanic  name^ 
vtncA>  is  fVoni  vinculum^  a  band  or  tie ;  because 
its  long,  flexible  stems  are  applicable  for  ligatures ; 
and  were>  in  oM  times,  used  to  bind  round  limbs 
affected  by  the  cramp;  to  cure  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  some  virtue. 

De  Lille,  in  his  rural  poem,  *'  L'^Horome  des 
Chanyps,"  alludes  to  Roussenu^s  long  search  for 
the  wild  flower  (called  in  French,  pervenche) 
which  Is  so  coDMnon  in  England— 

**  Quand  la  perrenche,  en  nos  champs  ignoree, 
Ot^  k  Rousseau  sa  flour  si  long^tems  deairee ; 
*La  pervenohel  grand  dieul    la  p«rvencbel* — 

soudain 
n  la  couTre  des  ytnx ;  il  y  porte  k  main, 
8aisit  sa  deuoe  proie ;  avec  moina  de  tendresae 
Z^amant  voit,  recoonoit,  adore  sa  maitresse.**  * 

The  single  yellow  Wallflower  contributes  its 
•pioy  perfume  to  our  bouquets,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  troubadours,  with  whom  it  was  an  especial 
favorite,  from  its  adorning  of  ruins ;  whence  they 
adopted  it  as  an  emblem  of  affection  surviving  time, 
«nd  of  fidelity  in  adversity.  For  this  floral  lover 
of  ruiD9  we  shall  essay  an  accompanying  sonnet: 

THB    RUINED    TEMPLS. 

Heart  1  thou  wert  once  a  joyous  temple — ^there 

One  idol  stood,  high  d*er  Uie  altar  placM ; 
And  Hope,  bright  priestess,  made  the  shrine  her 
care. 

With  emblem  flowers,  and   votive  garlands 
grac'd; 
Her  incense  was  those  pure  and  painless  sighi 
That  oft  from  deep  calm  happiness  arise. 
The  temple  now  is  ruined— not  the  slow 
Hard  hand  of  time  wrought  this — but  suddon  blow. 
The  priestess  Hope  is  dead — ^the    shrine  oW* 

thrown ; 
All  is  destroyed ;  but  not  the  idol-^no  I 

Buried  beneath  the  broken  altar-stone 
It  safely  rests^-^while  oft,  with  noiseless  trea^ 

Memory,  a  faithless  votaress,  steals  alone, 
Amid  the  wrecks  her  midnight  tears  to  shed* 
— Dublin.  Uuioernty  Magatine, 

CALIFORKIAKA. 

BT  ALFBID  H.  6T.  OBBMAIir,  QV  fWM>B10» 


Hayibo  y'uai/fA  Caiiibniia  with  an  ot^aet  in  view, 
entirely  different  from  neariy  everv  one  who  ar- 
rives in  that  country,  I  was  enabled,  by  not  being 
connected  wHh  any  kind  of  buauiess  whatever,  to 
take  a  note  of  everything  that  \  thought  suffi- 
ciently intere.<iting  to  entertain  those  of  my  friends 
who  might  desire  to  peruse  my  journal.  From 
the  time  I  sailed  firom  New  York,  and  during  my 
wanderings  through  Central  America  and  Cali- 
fornia, until  I  arrived  again  in  the  Atlanttc  States 
from  those  countries,  there  was  Bot  a  day  passed 
without  something  singular  occurring  that  affovded 
me  ample  material  to  write  about 
There  being  in  another  portion  of  ray  Biaij,  a 
■    ■■'     '  ■  ■      ■    ■  ■  II- 

*  Thus  translated— 
"  Tlte  perviouch*.  lUuf*  with  «r  thai  never  ffrew, 
Its  lang<*M>ng^t  blo04ora  ffave  to  ltni»Maa*s  view; 
He  manka  the  traaaura  wnb  «ti  eager  elanca  x 
*■  Good  heavenat  tka.penrauche !'  and  hi«  hands  airaaee, 
SuMaa  loaeise  the  pre?  j  not  t9f*Tt  delight 
Feela  the  fond  lover  at  bis  miatreu'  tighu** 


descriptive  aoeeimt  of  Geotral  America  and  Cdi- 
fbmia,  with  statistical  intbrmation,  subjoined,  ths 
actual  condition  of  Cafiforaia,  and  a  few  genend 
observations  in  regard  to  the  eBsigmtkm  to  thst 
country  will  fonn  the  siifaject  of  my  present  re- 
maifcs. 

Oallfomia  has  been  the  sooroe  of  dinaiipoint- 
ment,  stckness,  ekposnre,  destitulioii,  and  negw 
lect,  to  tbotisands  of  the  most  entet pririBg,  indus- 
trious, and  useftil  men  oC  all  clineb.  flow  many 
husbands  have  bid  farewell  to  families  and  homes, 
around  whose  fire-sides  were  every  imaginable 
comfort,  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  yellow  dinoss  on 
the  shores  of  the  tme  Faoiflc^ — bow  many  sons 
have  shaken  the  hand  of  a  kind  father,  and  kissed 
the  cheeH  of  ^,  loving  mother,  to  exchange  for  % 
season  the  happy  associations  of  home,  ror  a  hut 
in  the  mountain  gorges,  or  on  the  banks  of  Sacra- 
mento and  its  tributaries?  Facts  answer- 
Thousands,  whose  lifeless  bodies  now  lie  mould- 
ering in  a  strange  land,  and  in  unmarked  and  un- 
moistened  graves. 

Since  gold  was  firat  discovered  fn  CalifbniiB 
I  have  entertained  the  opinion,  that  no  roan 
should  leave  his  country,  and  risk  hb  all,  in  tra- 
velling thousands  of  miles  through  savage  snd 
barbw[>us  countries,  without  firat  sitting  dowa 
and  counting  the  cost.  It  is  true  that^  in  every 
community,  there  is  a  chu»  of  persons  who  are 
inert  and  useless,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to 
to  Galifbn^ia  and  have  been  impelled  there  to  ex- 
ertion and  production,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  nuisances  at  home.  Yet  had  those  pensons 
been  willing  to  labor  in  their  own  country  with 
the  same  energy  and  pernstencv,  saying*  nothing 
about  privations,  ftc,  as  they  nave  fn  a  foreign 
one,  I  venture  to  sssert,  that  they  would  be  betp 
ter  off,  and  happier,  than  they  are  to-di^,  and  un- 
e;ciled  from  their  native  land. 

The  masses  are  misled  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  gold  mining.    We  are  continnaHy 
bein4  favored  with  the  perusal  of  letters  in  public 
prints,  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  Clalifbmia 
and  Australia.    We  learn  that  men  are  makine 
ten  and  fifteen  dollare  per  day,  by  digging,  biR 
we  never  seem  to  think  anything  abont  tbe  time 
it  takes  to  reach  the  gold-beariqg  region,  and  the 
greait  expense  and  dangera  attending  the  joamey ; 
the  anxious  days  spent  fn  prospecting,  hnt-buiid- 
ing,  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  the  poaeibQity 
of  being  shot  or  tomoJwuktd^  wHhont  having  given 
cause  or  provocation ;  the  heavy  cost  of  every  ne* 
cess^  of  life ;   the  dol1ar^and-a-half  per  pound 
often  paid  in  the  diggings  fbr  meat,  and  some 
times  mute-meat  at  that ;  a  dollar  a  pound  for  meal 
or  potatoes ;  two  diillan  per  one  pound  of  floor, 
this  article,  too,  often  not  to  be  ha4fbr  either  love 
or  money,  as  was  the  case  ten  weeks  since; 
one  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  hiying  on  the  bare 
gronad,  or  on  the  floor  m  sowa  small  ehanlj  or 
tent,  called  a  ^bto/,  between  two  dd  dirty  and 
musty  blankets,  thereby  stowing  yovr  bffmUt  to 
benMsea  anspensioD^ridge,  during  the  night,  Ibr 
mts  and  other  v«Rnin  to  oroas  oto^  on  imaif^pa 
to  the  opponte  frontier  of  the  koute, 

Persoiis  go  to  these  gold-famed  countries  without 
ever,  fcr  a  moment,  taking  into  consideration  lbs 
palpable  xealitisB  I  have  enumerated,  and  when 
they  arrive  the  very  friends^— ^rtieee  letlerahsrt 
induced  tben^  tad  ether  toojesedttlew  <iths>%  to 
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aigh  lor  a  todgs  and  a  piek  on  the  banks  of  the 
Feather  or  the  Yoba, — ^tnra  a  cold  i^oulder,  and 
teU  them  that  they  were  fools  ever  to  leave  their 
eoaatrf  to  suffiM'  the  privations  and  harddhips  in- 
cident to  a  California  life.    They  find  that  instead 
of  their  friends  being  in  proeperous  circumstan- 
ees,  as  represented  iq  their  letters,  they  are  out 
of  situations  and  living  on  the  charity  of  others; 
and  merely  wrote  home  fiivorable  letters  to  con- 
sole anxious  wives  and  piu^eats.    I  saw  in  Gallfor* 
BtSf  Canadians  who  had  been  living  on  one  meal 
i  day  for  weeks,  who  were  forced  to  get  evtn  that 
00  credit,  and  could  not  procure  employment  on 
any  terms.    I  brought  letters  from  these  self-same 
parties  to  their  fHends,  and  to  my  astonishment 
those  letters  contained  flattering  accounts  of  their 
drcomstances,  and  they  begged  of  me  lo  give  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  their  affairs  to  their 
friends,  and  to  tell  th^ra  that  they  had  done  weH 
sad  that  they  would  return  home  in  a  few  months, 
when  at  the  same  tilbe  they  hadnot  money  enongh 
to  bay  a  meaL     It  seems  strange  that  men  will 
taiffepresent  matters   in    this   way;   bnt  it  is 
invariably  the  case  that  nearly  every  one  who 
goes  to  OalSforeia  and  does  not  succeed,  writes 
home  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  and  would 
(bin  have  every  one  believe  that  they  were  eoin^ 
Utg  money  rapidty,  while,  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  they  are  shuffling  in  every  way  to 
get  a  Bvkig. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  neceesarily  spent  in  tent-bnilding, 
prospecting,  and  conveying  thither  food,  utensils, 
Ac.,  a  clearer  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  actual 
pro6ts  of  mining,  and  it  will  be  more  fuHy  under- 
stood why  so  m^ny  have  bewn  d  gging  ibr  years, 
jet  are  nearly  as  poor  as  when  they  began.  Doubt- 
leas  many  have  snoceeded  better  in  California 
than  they  would  haye  done  in  the  samespace  of  time 
at  home,  but  when  some  thmgs  re  considered,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  have  benefitted  themselvea 
QMch  after  alL  Lucrative  situations  are  subject  to 
lialtaDd  drawbacks. 

The  climate  of  CaUforaia  is  not  so  salvhrunu 
M  is  generally  8upposed-^icknem,in  consei|uenee, 
is  hx  more  prevalent  and  fatal  than  people  at  a 
distance  are  aware  of.  The  year  is  about  equally 
divided  by  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains 
cemmence  in  November,  and  continue,  with  oc- 
caaional  intermptioas,  until  Hay.  Six  mouths 
nin,  with  heavy  dews  every  morning  I  There  is 
ftvery  degree  of  temperature  in  California.  I 
have  statistics  in  my  possession,  procnred  from 
authentic  sources,  which  prove  that  there  are 
diaeases  incident  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
California,  and  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  is 
made  public  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
men  can  enjoy  good  health  while  living  the  life  of 
lota,  sieeptag  on  damp  ground,  between  dirty 
blankets,  swarming  with  vermin,  and  bavii^  to 
sleep  with  muddy  clothes  on,  as  is  the  fashion  in 
that  favorite  Eldorado.  In  San  Francisco  there  is 
miserv  existing  that  no  tonjrue  has  told  nor  pen 
deaenbed.  In  the  streets  of  Oidifomia,  there  are 
men  employed,  in  all  weathers,  at  the  busiaeaa  of 
blacking  boots,  who  were  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
members  of  every  profession,  in  their  respective 
^Mmtvies,  atit  who  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
ike  pnfmi9n  of  boot-bkek,  to  keep  them  from  I 
iUrving.    In  December  last,  an  advertifleaMiit  I 


appeared  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  to  the  eifect 
that  a  ^Porter  was  wanted*'  in  a  wIiole««ale store, 
and  befbre  ten  hours  had  elapsed,  three  hundred 
<'t^ff^y  appKcanta  made  their  appearance  at  the 
office,  to  BoHcit  the  situation,  aud  they  embmced 
all  daases  of  society,  from   hira  who  might  have 
been  considered  an  aristocrat  of  the  first- water,  to 
the  humblest  peasant.     It  is  an  impossibility  to 
create  bnsiness  for    the    incrra^ing  populntion. 
There  are  from  three  to  four  thousand  emigrants 
arriving  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  via  the 
Plains,  monthly.     Many,  yea,  there  are  thousands 
in  California  at  present,  **  sucking  their  thumbs,*' 
who  have  very  little  prospect  of  finding  anything 
else  to  do.    Business  is  as  brisk  this  year  as  it 
ever  has  been  since  the  country  was  fimt  settled, 
and  mechanics  are  commanding  as  high  wages, 
but,  unfortunately  for  those  out  of  employment, 
there  are  no  situations  vacant.     Men  who  can 
earn  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  week,  do 
not  often  make  ibols  (^themselves  by  changing 
about,  as  people  sometimes  do  in  other  places  ; 
and,  not  nnfrequently,  too,  for  the  worse.    No 
man  should  go  to  California  now,  without  havhig 
previously  a  situation  secured,  or  knowing  how 
he  will  arrange  matters,  if  he  be  ever  spared  to 
reach  there.    Unless  he  is  satisfied  in  a  degree 
as  to  this  ntatter,  he  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  public 
nuisance,  as  they  term  loafers^  or  men  that  can- 
not find  work  ia  that  country. 

I  pity  the  men  that  are  out  of  employment  in 
St.  Francisco  fur  their  lot  has  been  cast  in  a/tp* 
pery  places^  and  some  rather  ugly  places,  too. 

My  friends  in  California  earnestly  persuaded 
me  to  remain  among  them  lonser ;  I  refused  to 
do  BO,  as  it  was  my  intention  from  the  first  to 
merely  visit  the  gold  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  sea  voyage,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
process  of  mining,  and  to  see  as  much  as  I  possi- 
bly could  dnrine  the  few  wef^s  that  I  might 
remain.  A  gentKman  from  Toronto,  who  is  now 
In  an  extensive  business  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
quested me  by  all  means  to  sbandon  the  idea  of 
returning  to  Canada  without  tasting  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  Western  life,  but  I  respectfully 
begged  to  be  excused,  as  I  had  no  particular  desire 
to  expose  myself  to  the  dangers  attending  a  resi- 
dence in  a  lend  of  privation  and  starvation.  He 
told  me  thait  if  I  would  determine  to  stay,  he  wonld 
obtain  for  me  a  lucrative  situation.  I  parted  with 
hIra,  without  giving  him  a  definitive  answer  in 
reference  to  his  kind  proposal.  In  the  mean  time 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  me  the  situation  he 
referred  to.  I  was  introduced  in  due  time  to  the 
head  of  the  firm,  and  then  had  an  **  excelh$nt  ^ 
situation  tendered  to  me.  I  enquired  of  the 
gentienoan  what  would  be  the  salary,  office  hours, 
ie.  He  replied  that  I  urtionld  have  fifty  dollars 
per  week ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
be  engaged  eveiy  Sabbath,  to  attend  theatret 
every  night  during  the  week,  with  other  duties 
that  he  would  thereafter  mention.  I  acquainted 
the  gentleman  that  I  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  declining  his  liberal  ofler.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance for  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  faet,  tiiat  there  are  thousands  of  persons  in 
Califbmia  who  are  engaged  in  their  respective 
businesses  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  I 

The  people  of  tlalifbmia  seem  to  have  lost  aH 
trace  of  the  days  of  the  week,  they  do  not  seem 
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to  know  when  the  Sabbath  rolls  round.  I 
witueased  hundreds  of  the  young  and  the  old  in 
tliis  place,  who  were  engaged  in  their  respective 
avocauons  on  the  Sabbath,  •^ome  of  them  in- 
formed me  that  they  must  either  comply  with 
their  employers^  demands  in  this  respect,  or 
sacrifice  their  situations,  and  walk  the  streets  in 
idleness.  No  matter  how  reliffious  or  moral  a 
man  might  have  been  prior  to  his  leaving  home, 
be  is  soon  found  violating  the  laws  of  Qod  and 
man,  and  his  only  plea  for  thus  acting  is,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  keep  fbom 
starving  or  something  else. 

In  California,  society  at  present  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled condition, — the  country  is  blessed  with 
civil  laws,  and  crime  is  nominally  punished,  bnt 
murders  and  robberies  are  on  the  increase.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  some  awful  calamity  must 
bofal  the  country  ere  long.  Provisions  continue 
exorbitantly  high,  and  there  are  very  many  who 
cannot  earn  money  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
has  becoDW  personally  acquainted  with  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  California,  to  warn  his 
fellow-creatures  against  breaking  up  the  associa- 
tions of  home  and  exposing  themselves  in  foreign 
Gountries  to  disease  and  death,  in  expectation  of 
realizing  that  which  so  many  thousands  have 
fifcUed  in  procuring.  Gold  is  not  now  to  be  picked 
up  in  California  without  investing  capital.  Men 
leave  various  countries  for  the  gold  regions,entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  now  a  capital  is  essential 
in  order  to  make  money. 

Emigrants  must  not  expect  that  they  are  going 
to  be  fiivored  with  employment  immediately  on 
landing,  nor  that,  if  they  go  the  mhies,  they  will 
at  once  strike  on  some  rich  digging  without  hav- 
ing first  purchased  a  claim.  There  are  some  who 
thmk  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  money  enough 
to  pay  their  naasage,  and  that  directly  after  arriv- 
ing,  he  will  find  large  lumps  of  gold  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity .<— 
But,  when  these  persons  arrive  they  are  sadly 
mistaken ;  they  learn  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the 
"diggings^*  are  very  many  miles  from  the  sea- 
board, and  that  it  requires  considerable  means  to 
be  conveyed  to  where  the  Simon  Pure  resides.-— 
And  when  a  man  arrives  at  the  Mines  he  discovers 
that  he  cannot  locate  himself  any  where  without 
being  liable  to  serious  losses.  He  may  borrow 
money  from  a  friend,  and  have  to  pay  ten  per 
cent  a  month  for  the  use  of  it,  to  enable  him  to 
prospect  around,  and  to  meet  current  expenses, 
and  after  all  not  bo  fortunate  in  making  a  pile — 
not  even  enough  to  defray  the  interest  on  the 
borrowed  capitu.  He  may  again  borrow  money 
to  purchase  a  claim  of  a  miner,  and  after  work- 
ing it,  learn,  to  his  sorrow, — that  the  "  spot*'  has 
been  worked  out  Such  ciroumstances  have  trans- 
pired recently  through  diflferent  sections  of  Call- 
fbroia,  and  there  are  a  class  of  speculators  in  that 
country  who  are  engaged  in  no  other  business  but 
selling  worked  out  cJaims,  for  from  five  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  each. 

Business  in  California  is  very  fluctuating.  There 
is  no  security  for  the  business  man.  Flour  may 
be  six  dollars  per  barrel  to-day,  and  in  one  month 
hence,  be  two  hundred  dollars  I  as  it  has  recently 
been  sold  for,  in  that  land  of  an  apology  for  com- 
fort and  plenty.    Men  may  be  worth  fifty  thou- 


sand dollars  to-day,  an4  to-morrow  not  be  iblsts 
raise  a  single  sixpence,  in  consequence  of  fires  or 
floods.  You  can  effect  no  insurance  on  property. 
Every  thing  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  of 
fire  and  flood. 

I  trust  that  my  feeble  voice  and  humble  pea 
may  save  some  from  destroying  their  proipeots 
and  all  in  a  far^ff  uncertainty.  It  is  useless  mnt 
to  attempt  to  depict  life  as  it  is  in  these  regkinik 

A  vast  amount  of  human  wretchedness  now 
curses  that  portion  of  the  world,  where  thousands 
still  continue  to  flock  to.  Gambling  saloons,  grog 
shops,  and  houses  of  lU'&me  seemed  to  be  ana,— 
I  was  confirmed  hi  my  opinion  by  a  gentlemaa 
who  is  well  versed  in  those  affiun,  that  these 
places  are,  the  principal  business  of  the  oountiy. 
Almost  every  comer  is  a  hell,  and  nearly  ercrj 
other  house  a  rum*shop.  There  are  very  few 
women  that  can  be  depended  on,  in  Cal  fomia.  IH 
seem  eadly  to  become  habituated  to  drinking, 
smoking  and  gambling.  Balls,  fights,  cock-fights, 
and  grissly  bear  hunvs  are  still  to  be  the  order  of 
the  Sabbath.  In  Sacramento  all  the  gambliog 
houses  are  open  on  that  day,  and  they  are  htenUy 
crammed  with  betters.  The  bands  play  all  dub- 
ner  of  profane  tunes,  and  there  appears  to  be  s 
general  disregard  paid  to  morals  Uiroughoat  tht 
entire  extent  of  the  country.  How  long  sudi  sa 
unfavorable  and  gloomy  state  of  things  will  last 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  trust  that  eveiy 
man  who  values  his  soul,  loves  his  fiimily,  and  is 
ei\joying  the  pleasing  association  of  relatives  sad 
fi*iends  In  this  our  own  beloved  land  of  security, 
will  ponder  well  over  the  dismal  aspect  of  things 
in  those  countries  where  the  influx  of  popvlafioa 
is  so  great  that  the  most  appalling  evils  are  appre- 
hend^. 
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OxroRD  PuHS. — Dr.  Barton,  warden  of  Vertos 
College,  was  the  oddity  of  his  time.  Of  the  pons 
belonging  to  Dr.  Barton,  we  believe  that  the  fiJ- 
lowing  is  little  known.  As  he  was  a  man  of  renuut- 
able  insensibility,  people  told  him  eveiytbiDg 
that  happened.  A  gentleman,  coming  one  diy 
into  his  room,  told  him  that  Dr.  Vowel  was  desd. 
'' What r  said  he.  "Vowel  dead!  tliank  God 
it  is  neither  u  nor  «."  Dr.  Bveleich,  who  with  his 
family  was  some  years  ago  at  X^ymontb,  gtrs 
occasion  to  old  Lee,  the  last  punster  of  the  old 
school,  and  the  master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  make  his  dying 
pun.  Dr.  Eveleigh  had  recovered  from  some  con- 
sumptive disorders  by  the  use  of  egg^diet,  and  had 
soon  after  married.  Wetheral,  the  master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  went  to  Dr.  Lee,  then  sick  m  bed, 
resolved  to  discharge  a  pun  which  he  had  made. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Dr.  Eveleigh  hu  hem 
egged  on  to  matrimony."  "  Has  he,"  sud  Lee; 
"  why,  then,  I  hope  the  yoke  will  sit  essy."  I«J 
few  hours  afterwards  Dr.  Lee  died.  The  yoke  did 
sit  easy  on  Dr.  Eveleigh,  for  he  had  a  most  avis' 
ble  wife. 

The  heart  is  the  only  measure  of  bfinitude. 

Oaths  are  the  weapons  a  coward  widds,  th* 
froth  which  tells  the  water's  shallowness. 

We  learn  to  cUmb  by  keeping  our  eyes,  sot « 
the  hills  that  lie  behmd,  but  on  the  sBOUBlsisi 
that  rise  before  us. 
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Mil  Alderman  Perkins,  common  cooncUmAa  of 

the  irard  of  — — ,  in  the  oilj,  wm  in  every  reapecfc 
tlhoroughly  oomforUble  man;  he  kuew  hesUKxi 
well  iriUi  hU  banker,  and  was  coofidenft  of  his  po- 
siUoD,  both  public  and  private,  which  he  filled 
with  credit,  alike  in  the  important  office  of  alder- 
mo,  and  the  harJly  less  imporlant  one  of  whole* 
■Ue  spirit  merchant,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
6ip:icity  of  husband  and  father.    Sach  of  these 
podts  he  had  occupied  for  a  double  decade.    If 
there  were  two  thin^pi  Mr.  Perkins  loved  even 
better  than  his  publu;  duties  and  honors,  it  was, 
irat,  his  pint  of  port  at  his  half  past  five  dinner, 
•ad,  Mcoadly,  hii)  day's  IhtteM^  in  his  largo  spring- 
bottomed  chair  afterwards.    From  this  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Mr.  Perkins  wasone  of  those  quietly 
eoiutituted  beings  who  do  not  love  excitement, 
slwiiyg  avoiding    sutijoots  whioh  occasioned   it, 
whctherreligious,  political  or  social.  Regarding  the 
lest,  he  made  a  point  of  holding  the  same  views  as 
the  rector  of  his  parish ;  for  the  seoond,  he  always 
agreed  with  the  party  in  power,  and,  conscqu.'ntly, 
with  the  *'  leiiding  journal ;"  whilst  the   third  he 
tabooed  altogether  with  horror,  as  entirely  French, 
ind  therefore  inextricably  connected  with  Robes- 
pierre and  the  guillotine.    Poor    Mr.  Perkins! 
we  must  pity  htm ;  be  had  lately  been  tonnented 
atioutasnljject  he  detested,  via.,  American  slavery. 
Ever  since    the    appearance  ol  *' Uncle    Tom's 
Cibin,"  he  had  had  nothing  but  excitement     In 
Tiilii  be  asserted  the  right  of  every  nation  to  do 
what  it  likes  with  its  own ;  he  was  met  on  all  aides 
with  hot-brained,  unreasonable  interferers,  who 
dc'iied  his  as^^ertions,  and  almost  roused    him 
enough  to  make  him  wipe  his  brow  with  his  ban> 
daiia.    It  was  in  the  hopes  of  soothing  his  spirit 
with  some  calm,  sensible  remarks  from  his  oracle, 
ihit,  after  a  ple>isantly  full  meal,  Mr.  Alder.nan 
Perkins  took  liis  seat  on  the  shining  leather  cush- 
iony Times  in  hand,  at  half-past  seven,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  of  October,  and  turned  to  the 
bner  leader,  which,  fortunately,  consisted  of  a 
ntiooal,  able  article,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  alderman  had  not  gone  far  ere  his  eyes  ware 
arrested  by  the  following  passage:^**  On  the  one 
hind,  the  grotesque  and  semi-barbarous  character 
•f  the  unfortunate  race  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  quarrel,  imparts  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  to 
their  justest  claims  and  their  saddest  wrongs ;  it 
iofeets  the  eloquence  and  conduct  of  their  advo- 
cates, and  alienates  from  them  that  large  portion 
ef  mankind,  that  fears  neither  bullets  nor  swords, 
but  quails  before  a  jest**    It  might  be  the  port 
wine,  it  might  be  the  mock  turtle^  it  might  be  his 
daj's  exertions,  but  Mr.  Perkins  began  to  nod. 
The  T\me$  dropped  from  his  relaxed  hand,  and, 
U  mifki  be,  the  Ust  words  be  read  suggested  a 
dream,  so  strange  to  aldermanic  brains,  that  Mr. 
Perkins  actually  remembered  and  reoounted  it  to 
the  narrator,  who  thinks  it  worth  offering  as  a 
*' psychological   curipsity**   to    profounder   and 
dearer  beads  than  either  the  «lderman*s  or  his 

The  grand-master  of  the  Djinns  held  a  large 
ourt  in  the  dreariest  part  of  the  desert  of  Stony 
Arabia,  to  conAder  a  salject  reqniring  all  their 
counsel,  but  a  counsel  In  which  no  good  angel 
iksred.    The  slaro  bid  tUiMriww,  ao^  f  Mk 


upon  the  hideous  conclave,  and  the  crescent,  synw 
bol  of  tlie  Prophet  of  Truth,  put  a  cloud  as  thick- 
as  the  veils  which  cover  the  faceof  AlUh  between « 
it  and  the  agents  of  evil.    Darkness  reigned  over 
the  face  of  the  desert  for  every  being,  save  thofl*. 
to  whom  darkness    was  light.    Their  thoughts 
were  darkness,  their  words  were  darkness,  their 
counsels  were  darkness,  like  their  vengeance  on. 
the  head  of  those  on  whom  it  descentkd,  when, 
the  grand  ^jinn  rose  up  and  spoke : — *'  Hear,  O 
ye  agents  of  Kblis,  hear,  and  answer  me  according 
to  your  wisdom.    There  is  a  mortal  who  has  of- 
fended against  me,  and  slighted  my  power,  and , 
the  power  of  Eblis,  on  him  do  I  desire  to  be 
avenged ;  and  I  ask  your  counsel  how  best  t» 
avenge  myself  on  him.    I  cannot  touch  his  lifOp, 
but  I  can  poison  it.    I  cannot  take  him  from  the 
power  he  serves,  but  I  can  destroy  his  service  to 
that  power.    Counsel  me,  then,  ye  servants  of. 
Sblis,  how  I  can  make  him  mine,  and  aid  me  in^ 
doing  it ;  so  shall  the  glory  be  to  him  who  can 
suggest  the  surest  means  for  the  destruction  of. 
mine  enemy.*^    He  ceased,    and    the   darkness 
grew  deeper  as  a  ^jiun,  uglier  and  more  evil  than, 
his  fellows,  rose  up  and  spoke : — *'  Vicegerent  of 
Bblis,  I  have  counsel  for  thee.    I  will  go  to  thy 
enemy,  and  make  him  commit  an  act  which  shall 
rankle  in  his  heart ;  he  shall  yearn  for  some  mor> 
tal  who  has  been  likewise  tempted,  on  whom  to 
repose  the  burden  of  his  soul,  and  shall  find  none. 
Many  shall  surround  him.    They  shall  smile  and. 
speak  kind  words  to  him,  but  not  the  one  he 
longs  to  hear.    His  wife  shall  look  in  his  eyee 
and  say,  *  What  ails  thee  V    His  children  shall 
giue  in  silence  and  wonder  at  him.    His  friend 
shall  try  to  probe  the  wound  with  gentle  word^- 
with  loving  questions  and  hints ;  but  none  shall 
find  where  his  secret  lies ;  none  shall  say  the 
word  which  could  draw  it  from  his  bosom.     Will 
he  not  then  devour  his  heart  in  silence  ?  will  he 
not  curse  God  and  come  to  thee  ?**    Then  an- 
swered the  grand  <yinn,  "Thou  hast  spoken  wisely, 
0  servant  of  Rblis,  but  not  wisely  enough.    Thonv 
hast  shown  thou  oanst  understand  the  heavy  bur* 
den  an  untold  evil  secret  is  to  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  torture  of  vain  yearniuff  for  human  sym- 
pathy and  relief^  and  how  far  it  goes  to  move  n. 
weak  mortal  to  make  him  fly  the  service  of  hie 
God.    But  he  on  whom  I  desire  revenge  lovet 
Allah,  and  to  him  will  he  go  with  his  heavy  se- 
cret, to  him  will  he  unburden  his  heart,  to  him 
will  he  cry  for  the  sympathy  denied  to  him  by 
man,  and  his  very  human  loneness  will  draw  him* 
nearer  to  a  power  which  alone  can  know  him  ae 
he  is.    If  tboa  triest  thy  torture,  I  shall  lose  my. 
victim.    Thou  dost  not  yet  understand  what  the 
human  heart  can  bear.    Learn  more  evil,  0  ser- 
vant of  Sblis,  and  then  give  me  thy  cuonseL" 
Barker  and  darker  grew  the  night,  as  adjinn,  still 
oglier  than  the  hut,  rose  up  and  spoke : — *'  Yice- 

f^rent  of  the  power  we  serve,  hear  my  oonnsel. 
will  go  to  thine  enemy,  and  make  bim  commit 
an  ac^  known  but  to  himself,  full  of  shame,  and 
which  he  shall  not  dare  to  tell,  and  fiear  to  hare 
divined.  He  shall  hide  it  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  and  think  it  is  not  hid :  he  shall  fear  the 
looks  of  his  wife,  his  children,  his  friend,  lest  they 
should  read  it  in  bis  eyes*  He  will  not  dare  to 
Bpesit  the  simplest  word,  lest  it  should  bettmy  liiei. 
He  will  hardly  dare  to  breathe^  lest  his  feeret 
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■hould  escape  with  bis  breath.    They  who  lore 
hfm    shall    wonder;  thuy  shall  weep  and  say 
*  Alas!'  when  they  see  his  heart  go  away  from 
them.    He  will  shun  those  he  lored  best,  lest 
they  see  him  as  he  is.    Will  not  his  heart  grow 
dark,  0  Vicegerent  of  Ebtis  ?    Will  he  not  carse 
God  and  turn  to  thee?**    "Thou  hast  spoken 
well,"  answered  the  mighty  djinn,  '*and  thy  tor- 
tare  will  truly  make  the  soal  of  mine  enemy  grow 
dark.     Uut  he  loves  Allah,  and  knows  that  he  can 
pity  shame  as  well  as  forgive  sin.     He  knows  his 
shame  is  not  hidden  from  Allah,  though  it  is  from 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men;  and  the  isoktionfrom 
man  will  make  the  bond  of  union  stronger  with 
God,  and  my  enemy  will  not  serve  me.    Go,  ser- 
vant of  Eblis,  and  learn  more  evil,  then  come  to 
|dve  me  thy  counsel."    A  lurid  flash  swept  across 
Sie  black  face  of  heaven,  and  threw  its  glare  upon 
the  hideous  conclave,  as  a  demon,  more  frightful 
than  all  the  rest,  gave  a  low  howl  of  triumph,  and 
approached  the  grand  djinn — "  Vicegerent  of  Eb- 
lis,** said  he,  in  horrid  tones,  **  on  me  be  thine  er- 
rand of  vengeance,  for  Eblis  himself  could  suggest 
nothing  better  to  thee  than  the  counsel  I  now  utter. 
I  will  go  forth  to  thine  enemy  and  smite  him  with 
a  grief,  one  of  those  griefe  which  make  the  life  of 
these  wretched  mortals  like  that  of  a  crushed  and 
writhing  worm — a  long  act  of  suffering.    But  this 
ih  nothing,  did  he  only  suffer;  there  Is  hardly  a 
mortal  who  would  not  feel  with  him,  or  if  they 
could  not,  he  woald  open  his  bleeding  heart  to 
his  God,  and  feel  that  he  pitied  him.    His  wif^, 
his  children,  his  friend,  would  all  try  to  bind  up 
his  wounds,  and  pour  the  balm  of  their  love  into 
them.    But  with  the  grief,  and  in  the  grief,  mak- 
ing it  a  part  of  the  grief  itself,  I  will  interweave  a 
subject  of  such  bitter  mockery,  that  he  dare  not 
speak  of  it  to  his  most  beloved,  lest  the  pity 
snould  fkde  from  his  eyes,  and  the  mocking  laugh 
rise  to  his  lips.    His  very  life  shall  appear  to  him 
a  mockery  ander  the  influence  of  this  hideous 
est,  and  his  grief  shall  mock  itself  and  him,  until 
e  mocks  God  and  turns  to  thee,  for  mockery  can 
do  no  more  than  cursing."    A  long,  long,  laugh- 
ing howl  of  triumph  greeted  the  counsel  of  Sie 
third  djinn,  and  the  grand-master  bade  him  go 
fbrth  and  avenge  him,  for  Eblis  himself  could 
not   suggest  a  better  punishment.    With   tlie 
speed  of  evil  intention,  the  accursed  agent  took 
his  flight  to  the  heart  and  home  of  the  doomed 
liian,  and  hurled  the  curse  upon  him  with  all  its 
power.    First,  he  deprived  him  of  liberty,  and  all 
that  such  a  deprivation  involves — the  erect  sta- 
ture of  manhood,  the  onward  course  of  self-de- 
pendent action,  the  humanity  of  the  heart  by  so- 
cial and  personal  bonds,  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
to  the  FaUier  who  gave  it,  and  to  whom  alone  he 
owed  and  owned  responsible  subjection.    In  a 
word,  he  made  him  that  creature  whose  name  is 
a' symbol  of  degradation — a  slave — but  a  slave 
with  still  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  known 
and  yearned  for  the  free  bfrth-riffht  caught  flrom 
him.    Tet  was  not  the  fiend  sausfled  ;  a  heart 
and  life-crushing  jS^ef,  the  shutting  him  out  from 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  had  never  felt  it, 
might  yet  call  for  compassion,  but  the  victim  was 
denied  even  the  poor  consolation  of  contemptu- 
ous pity,  for  to  the  heavy  doom  of  hopdess 
slavery,  he  added  a  fHghtfU  mockery,  or,  as  the 
words  on  which  the  dreamci^s  eyes  had  last  rested 
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expressed  it,  **a  grotesque  character,  which  im- 
parted a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  to  his  jastest 
claims  and  saddest  wrongs,  alienating  fron  bim 
that  large  portion  of  mankind  {how  large  he  knev !) 
which,  fearless  of  bullets  or  swords,  quails  before 
a  jest,"  making  the  fear  of  that  jest  a  punishment 
such  as  a  fiend  alone  could  conceive  or  execute. 
Mr.  Alderman  Perkins  awoke  with  a  struggle 
and  a  start,  nibbed  his  eyes,  maned,  got  ap, 
and  exclaimed  **  Nightmare  1"  then,  like  a  wIm 
roan,  began  to  consider  the  cause  thereof.  It 
must  have  been  the  scalloped  oysters ;  no,  it  wu 
the  pancakes ;  but  no,  it  must,  indeed—it  wu 
the  curried  odf 's-head  which  had  given  a  bot 
Eastern  tone  to  bis  horrible  dream.  He  would 
consult  Dmgwell  to-morrow.  He  rubbed  the 
gastric  region  at  the  thought  His  friend  Brown 
had  told  him  of  some  excellent  '*  chenese  pills," 
for  indigestion  ;  be  would  try  theiu.  Something 
or  other  be  most  take,  for  he  was  satkdfied  thai 
the  eoMM  of  his  disturbed  dream  was  purely  phy- 
sical, and  lay  in  the  Englishman's  seat  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  stomach. — Mog^*9  JnMtmdcr, 
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Mr.  Jobh  HoBinifaTOK  was  a  tall,  stately  mm, 
with  rather  good  features,  a  dark  complexion  and 
dark  eyes,  profusion  of  dark  hair  and  whiskeis; 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least  in  his  own  es- 
timation, the  most  military-looking  dark  mous- 
tache in  the  world  I  It  had  been  a  weakness  of 
Mr.  John^s  youth  to  pass  for  a  military  man ;  and 
it  was  currently  reported  in  B ,  that  at  a  re- 
view which  took  place  in  the  vicinity,  he  had 
actually  feed  a  little  boy  to  pick  up  his'glove,  and 
on  presenting  it  to  him,  to  say  aloud  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  strangers — **  Is  this  your  glove,  cap- 
tain f  However,  the  weakness  had  evaporated 
long  ago,  and  John  better  liked  to  count  the  gui- 
neas than  to  attend  reviews  now. 

As  to  Mr.  John's  capacity,  that  had  never  been 
severely  tested,  his  life  having  hitherto  glided  oa 
smoothly,  and  his  father's  banking-house  recdr- 
ing  him  into  the  sinecure  and  somewhat  lounging 
position  he  occupied.  Mr.  Momington,  senior, 
tolerating  very  little  Interference,  John  stood  hi 
awe  of  his  fether,  whose  taciturnity,  green  spee- 
tacles,  and  extremelv  important  and  portiy  ca^ 
riace,  impressed  other  folks  beddes  Mr.  John 
with  the  like  feeling.  Mrs.  Momineton  was  dresqr 
and  fussy,  and  thought  her  dau^ters  (but  this 
was  a  mother's  natural  and  amiable  partiality,)  the 
most  beautiful,  talented,  and  charming  creatorei 
in  Uie  whole  universe.  Mrs.  Selby  was  three  or 
four  years  older  than  John,  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  had  been  old  enough  for  her  grandiktber, 
but  who  had  left  her  the  interest  of  his  laige  tat- 
tune  durine  her  lifetime  only,  there  being  no  chil- 
dren to  inherit  it.  Mrs.  8elby  enjoyed  htndt, 
and  lived  up  to  her  income,  having,  as  she  re- 
marked, no  one  to  leave  it  to  of  her  own  kfai. 

Julia,  or  Miss  MominRton,  properlv  speakfaig; 
wasalittie,  ringletted,  flounced,  footlrii-looking 
bodv,  chattering  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense,  and 
reading  a  vast  number  of  Fk^neh  romances;  ^ 
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talked  sentimentallj,  when  she  found  anybody  to 
listen,  of  "  blighted  hopes  and  a  chequered  life." 
NeYertheless,  Julia  despised  not  creature  com- 
forts, and  never  refused  an  inTitation  to  a  ball  or 
a  party  of  pleasure.  Alfred,  the  younger  brother, 
came  next  in  succession  to  Julia,  and,  being 
nearly  of  an  age,  they  assimilated  much  together ; 
in  disposition  the  resemblance  was  strong,  and  in 
appearance  also,  allowing  for  masculine  cbaracter- 
isUcs.  Alfred  was  small  in  person,  ringletted 
and  perfumed,  and  a  very  miserable,  desponding 
indiridual,  exclaiming  against  his  hard  lot,  in 
beiag  chained  to  his  rather^s  banking-bouse ;  but 
this  was  done  totto  voce,  and,  in  r^ity,  Alfred 
was  a  steady,  industrious  fellow  during  business 
hours.  He  had  formed  hopeless  attachments, 
times  without  number,  concocted  verses,  and, 
when  the  fit  was  on  him,  rambled  by  moonlight 
in  the  garden  twanging  a  guitar,  the  joint  posses- 
sion of  Julia  and  himself. 

The  youngest  of  this  interesting  family  was 
Frances;  she  was  two  or  three  years  Aurora*s 
senior,  and  a  pretty-looking,  fidr  creature,  with 
manners  laboriously  amiable,  so  strenuously  did 
she  endeavour  to  gain  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all 
whom  she  came  in  contact  with.    Frances  talked 
hugely  about  the  value  of  time,  and  occupying  it 
well,  about  being  useful  to  others,  and  unselfish, 
and  givins  up  one*s  own  wishes.    She  wrote  a 
quantity  otlitUe  notes  to  numbers  of  dear  female 
friends,  and  was  always  busy  and  bustling  about 
nothing,  her  letters  always  ending  with  the  assur- 
ance ot  beinr  in  great  haste,  and  not  a  moment 
to  spare  I    Imnces  was  brought  forward  with  tS- 
feetionate  perseverance  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Selby ; 
and  **  angel    Fanny,*'  "  beautiful  Fanny,"  and 
**  darling  Fanny,"  were  household  words  with  Mrs. 
Selby.    She  infinitely  preferred  Fanny*s  water- 
colour  sketches  (blue,  washy  affairs,  as  all  third- 
rate  water-colour  sketches  are)  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters;  and,  on  Aurora  de- 
claring that  she  only  felt  and  appreciated  the  lat- 
ter, Mrs.  Selby  remarked  aside,   with  a  pitying 
smile,  **  How  usually  we  find  those  devoid  of  ar- 
tistic taste  thinking  thus.    My  precious  Fanny, 
what  a  gem  this  is !" — ^bending  over  a  sketch, 
which  had  one  merit  at  least — •being  just  as  likely 
to  realise  a  scene  in  Palmyra,  as  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Wye.    Mrs.  Selby  also  sketched,  and  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious  to  be  thought  a  patron  of  the 
arts  in  general ;  she  conversed  with  considerable 
animation  and  fluency,  and  with  gesticulations  posi- 
tively oppresdve  to  the  hearer,  who  pined  for  a  slight 
cessation  of  these  &tigmng  demonstrations,  Fanny 
was  assiduous  in  cultivating  Aurora  Desmond^s 
friendship ;  all  sorts  of  little  indescribable  atten- 
tions she  Hew  to  perform ;  and  Aurora,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  companionship  of  young  ladies,  be- 
gan to  deem  herself  a  most  cold,  unamiable,  un- 
sociable being,  so  impossible  was  it  fbr  her  to 
reciprocate  the  philanthropic  feelings  of  the  busy 
young  lady.    Nor  was  Julia  backward  in  affec- 
tionate expressions ;  and,  between  the  sisters,  the 
poor  girl  had  no  peace.    Mrs.  Ghatterbin  leaving 
oer  entirely  to  them,  being  engaged  in  visiting 
vith  Mrs.  Momington,  and  other  congenial  recre- 
aUons,  Aurora  was  wearied  and  confused ;  John 
Momington  escorted  her  and  Fanny  every  day, 
tnd  scarcely  left  her  side ;  and  ere  Aurora  tho-  [ 
iwighly  ondeittood  vhat  it  «ll  mnxA,  John  made  I 


an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  and  Mrs.  Ghatter- 
bin, with  delighted  smiles,  informed  Aurora  thai 
now  **  she  could  die  in  peace."  Vainly  Aurora 
protested  to  Mrs.  Ghatterbin,  that  she  ha^i  not 
thought  of  Mr.  John  Momington  in  the  light  of  a 
husband— that  she  was  astonished,  and  could  nol 
entertain  the  idea.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
Ghatterbin  t)etrayed  open  violence,  and  her  anger 
terrified  the  unhappy  girl  into  silence,  and  sooa 
into  submission. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of  not  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  manyiiig  John  Momington  ?  Dd 
you  think  I  mean  to  encourage  your  abominable 
flirtations,  miss?  After  all  the  encouragement 
you  have  given  him,  to  think  of  refusing  him  I 
Do  vou  think  V\\  receive  you  again  beneath  mj 
roof  f  Not,  I  indeed.  Fanny  tells  me  that  her 
brother  considers  yon  have  already  silently  ac- 
cepted him.  And  what  an  honour  is  this — ^yoa, 
without  a  penny  of  your  own  to  bless  yourself 
with,  to  be  chosen  by  John  Momington,  and  he 
such  aflne  man,  too!" 

Aurora  at  that  moment  closely  clasped  the 
golden  heart ;  then  meekly  bowing  her  head,  she 
whispered,  **  Be  it  as  you  will,  aunt  Ghatterbin, 
I  am  ready  to  obey  you." 

"  That's  a  good,  sensible  girl,"  quoth  the  exas- 
perated lady,  smoothing  down  her  mfflcd  plumes. 
**  You  shall  not  want  for  a  splendid  marriage-pre- 
sent" 

As  Aurora  withdrew,  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  as  if  relieved  of  some  heavy  burden, 
which  had  long  tormented  her,  exclaiming, 
**  Thank  heaven,  now  I  shall  die  in  peace  I" 

Oh  I  if  all  the  exclamations  heavenward  uttered 
on  earth  are  registered  there,  what  words  of  blae- 
phemy  will  one  day  be  proclaimed  aloud — that 
dreadful  day,  when  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart  shall  be  made  known  I  And  Mrs. 
Ghatterbin  thanked  Heaven,  and  declared  she- 
would  die  in  peace.  Her  awakening — we  cannot 
follow  that.  Offended  Heaven  thanked  for  thoughts 
of  revenge  and  hate  I  Alas  I  '*  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace,"  is  on  the  deluded  lips  of  many  a 
dying  sinner.  Mrs.  Ghatterbin*8  words  were  aw- 
fully prophetic ;  she  little  dreamt  of  being  so  soon 
called  to  her  account.  Pause !  May  we  not  b» 
nearer  to  ours  than  we  dare  to  contempUte  t 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Momington,  with  affected  surprise, 
heard  of  their  son's  *'  attachment "  to  the  beautl* 
ful  orphan  niece  of  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Ghatterbin ; 
and  Mrs.  Momington  got  up  a  scene  with.perfeoi 
conventional  propriety — embracing  Aurora,  and 
calling  her  '*  my  charming  new  daughter."    Gon- 
gratulations  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the- 
bride  elect,  simple  soul,  felt  really  touched  by  the- 
disinterested  preference  of  her  intended  and  hit- 
fiamily.    She — the  rained  chieftain^s  daughtei^^ 
to  be  thus  received  for  herself  alone  t— oh  t  alt 
her  genuine  Irish  sympathies  and  warm-hearted- 
ness were  aroused.    **  Ood  sees — I  will  try  and 
be  to  him  a  good  wife,"  she  cried,  weeping  alone 
in  her  chamber:    '*  but  I  cannot  understand  all 
about  the  people  round  me :  they  seem  very  fond 
of  money,  yet  I  have  none ;  and  what  is  In  me, 
that  I  should  make  up  to  them  for  its  absenoe  ?^ 
Then,  on  her  knees — easting  away  all  vile  suspK 
don— she  prayed  fbr  strength  to  fulfil  her  seH^ 
sacrifice,  or  what  she  as  &ithfuliy  b.-liered  much 
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m  did  the  Hindoo  widows  on  their  htttbuids* 
fiinenU  pile. 

If  re.  Mornington  and  her  daughter  Selby  were 
Tery  differentlj  occupied  meanwhile;  they  were 
driving  about  in  tlieir  respective  equipages,  to 
disseiuinate  among  their  world — the  fashionable 

world  of  B ,  the  pleasant  fact  of  Jobn*s  en- 

fageineiit  and  immediate  union  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  creature — the  niece 
and  heiress  of  the  enormounly  wcalthj  Mrs.  Chat- 
isrbin,  who  so  doated  on  the  girl,  that  it  almost 
broke  her  heart  to  consent  to  part  with  her,  even 
for  such  happuieas. 

"I  never  knew  such  people  as  those  Moming- 
lons,"  said  their  scores  of  dear  friends ;  **  thej  care 
for  nothing  but  money." 

Kotes  ol  congratulation  poured  in  upon  Fanny, 
And  Julia  and  Alfred  were  unusually  sighing  and 
ilnging  doleful  ditties — a  sore  proof  that  they,  in 
Ibeir  own  way,  were  especially  enjoying  them- 
•elves,  Mr.  Mornington  had  of  late  been  very 
much  pre-occupied^  and  his  mind  was  evidently 
burdened  with  weighty  matters,  though  he  af>ked 
lor  no  sympathy,  and  sought  for  no  counsel. 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  hurried 
on  by  Mrs.  Chatterbin^s  especial  desire,  and  her 
love  for  Aurora  visibly  increased,  if  outward  de- 
monstrationR,  at  least,  were  proof  of  the  fact. 
The  Moniingtons  never  doubted  it,  but  looked  on 
with  great  complacency ;  and  the  pale  bride-elect 
was  feted,  caressed,  and  courted  by  all.  Sump- 
tuous were  Mrs.  Chatterbin*s  presents  to  the 
^hole  fiimily ;  doubly  sumptuous  to  Aurora— such 
«s  became  the  heiress  of  scores  of  thousands — 
such  as  became  the  generous  and  aflcctioiinte 
donor.    Julia  and  Fannv  were  the  bridesmaids, 

•  V 

lor  Aurora  would  name  no  others;  but  the  mar- 
riage was  a  very  gay  one,  troops  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  being  present,  whom  the  hsppy 
Jlorningtons  could  not  possibly  leave  out  Mrs. 
Chatterbin,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight,  fluttered 
liliher  and  thither,  shaking  hands  with  all,  and 
•ebbing  between  whiles,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
^e  real  mother,  and  Aurora  her  own  and  only 
daughter.  It  was  quite  affecting,  and  all  the  folks 
present  felt  it  bo,  particularly  at  the  breakfast, 
when  champagne  flowed,  and  toasts  and  speeches 
«i8iied.  The  bride  was  the  only  one  who  ap- 
peared calm  and  composed ;  and  there  were  some 
who  regarded  her  lovely  countenance  that  day, 
who  never  afterwards  forgot  its  expression — it 
«ame  to  them  in  dreams,  in  visions  of  sleep,  when 
eafth  and  earth*s  vanities  faded  from  remem- 
brance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mornington  set  off  for  the 
Jakes  on  their  bridal  tour,  and  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
returned  home.  The  former  were  to  occupy  Mrs. 
8elby*s  retreat  for  a  few  weeks,  until  their  own 

house  in  B was  prepared  for  their  reception, 

ICrs.  Selby  having  determined  on  a  visit  to  Italy, 
.with  her  dariing  Fanny  for  a  companion.  Mrs. 
Chatterbin  betrayed  a  feverish  restlessness  after 
the  weddinff  to  get  away.  **It  had  been  too 
noeh  for  her  weak  nerves,**  she  said;  **sbe 
aaedod  the  quietness  and  tranquillity  of  home,  to 
■sstore  her  eahausted  spirits.**  Alas  1  good  Mrs. 
■CttuUterbin^  yoa  little  thought  what  sort  of  a 
hoMa  wa»  awaiting  your  pandered' budy^  or  per- 
akanoa  yon  might  not  hato  lke«i  m  aailoaa  to 
it. 


During  John*s  absence,  Mr.  Momington*s 
snd  perplexities  had  so  greatly  increased,  that 
even  Mrs.  Mornington  became  apprehensive  of 
something  being  wrong,  though  she  was  wisa 
enough  to  keep  her  fears  and  observations  to  her 
own  breast.  The  banker  assumed  a  forced  hilar* 
itv,  which  passed  off  with  the  world  as  the  result 
of  unusual  prosperity  and  flourishing  affairs  in 
general ;  and  was  also  indicative  of  Mr.  John** 
recent  union  with  a  reputed  great  heiress,  haTing 
afforded  infinite  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Mornington. 
No  suspicion  of  any  screw  being  loose  entered  tha 
hesds  of  those  whose  fortunes  were  in  many  in- 
stances intrusted  to  his  care. 

Very  busy  and  important  was  Mrs.  Mornington 
in  superintending  the  arrangements  of  her  son*a 

new  house  in  the  Paragon  of  B ;  and  when 

all  matters  were  finished  with  scrupulous  order 
and  exactitude,  as  became  the  small  and  compar- 
tively  economic  establishment  of  a  junior  partner, 
(hen  was  Mrs.  John  Mornington  ushered  into  her 
future  home  with  much  warmth  and  empre—efnenL 
Who  would  have  thought  the  gathering  clouds 
so  soon  would  have  burst,  and  the  whole  sonny 
scene  change  to  a  wmtry  desolation  ?  Auroral 
low  sweet  laugh  resounded  but  lor  a  well-ap- 
pointed abode,  and  the  innocent  jpersifiage  waa 
not  yet  subdued ;  the  voice  of  unkindneFs  had 
not  yet  chilled  her  soul — she  had  not  yet  learnt 
to  fear.  From  the  moment  she  became  John 
Momington*s  wife,  Aurora  combated  with  tha 
tender  emotions  of  her  nature,  and  she  beliered, 
poor  thing,  that  no  lingering  weakness  larked  in 
her  heart  towards  him  whom  she  had  rejected. 
She  had  saved  him  by  immolating  herself,  and 
ought  she  not  to  glory  in  the  sacrifice?  Aurora 
had  no  correspondents ;  and  if  she  had,  probably 
her  letters  would  not  have  conveyed  any  positiTa 
information  as  to  the  condition  ol  her  mind  at  thia 
period ;  an  extract  from  her  diary  more  fullj  re« 
veals  it,  though  even  there  she  would  not  permit 
her  pen  to  indite  treason  to  her  solemn  marriagw 
vows ;  and,  if  she  ever  thought  of  Philip  Eardley 
at  all,  it  was  in  prayer  and  supplication  to  God. 

**  And  so  I  am  a  matron,  and  settled  down,  aa 
the  saying  is,** — thus  ran  the  extract — **and  sur- 
rounded by  good,  worthy  folks,  all  intent  om 
money-making,  or  show-making,  or  gossiping,  or 
detracting,    fought  to  be  a  grateful,  happy  girl ; 
and  I  am,  save  for  the  lonely  comer  of  my  Irish 
heart.    In  that  lonely  comer  I  gamer  many  earij 
memories.    I  see  Ellen  Blane*s  green  grass  grave, 
and  the  blessed  cross,  garknded  with  spring  flow^ 
era  which  marks  the  spot.    A  little  way  beyond 
my  father*s  dust  reposes.    Poor  father!  he  is  never 
named  here.    I  hear  old  Nelly's  voice  calling  on 
her  princess,  and  promising  a  future  of  unrivalled 
brilliancy.    Then  oomes  Dr.  Progin  on  the  stsgi^ 
and  all  is  darkness  and  mystery.    I  flutter  in  taia 
gilded  cage,  and  I  place  my  hand  on  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  say,  *Be  stem — be  still — be  heroic; 
then  I  smile  when  Nelly*s  fiivorite  aphorism,  ii 
*maiiy  persons  walked    nnder  great  ambrellst 
when  reason   was   rained  down  from   faeaveui' 
seems  so  often  applicable  now;  tboogh  I  urn 
tempted  to  fear  my  vanity  flatters  me  into  believ- 
ing a  tiny  parasol  alone  protected  my  exalted 
head  from  the  intellectual  shower ;  aad»  sure  I  sa| 
tha  whole  raoa  of  Momingtona  woald  disdiia 
%'9mkihU  abattar^  and  dadiwe:  tbaf  waftad  hm^ 
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headed.  Ah !  Biirelj  I  was  born  beneath  the  star 
Sohetl — ^the  one  genial  star  that  nightly  rises  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  of  Zinghe,  and  to  which 
they  attribute  the  unfailing  cheerfulness  thej  en- 
joy. Beautiful  star  Soheil !  were  this  not  so,  how 
oould  T  endure  t  Dr.  Progin  must  have  known 
this,  when  he  sent  me  the  golden  heart  by  Nelly 
Blane-^a  golden  heart,  containing  a  priceless 
treasure,  when  this  poor  heart  of  clay  is  void. 
Star  Soheil,  shine  down  on  me,  as  thou  didst  at 
my  birth,  on  my  own  fair  isle,  where  the  princely 
Desmonds  sleep.** 

Other  extracts  ft^m  Aurora^s  diary  allude  fre- 
quently to  omens,  dreamfl,  forebodings,  and  many 
ancient  superstitions,  which  she  religiously  be- 
lieved, and,  in  many  instances,  scrupulously  and 
secretly  adhered  to.  They  were  foolish  and  in- 
Decent  in  themselves,  but  they  fostered  the  faith 
of  her  childhood — ^the  unwholesome  diet  on  which 
•he  had  been  nurtured. 

**  John,"  she  ventured  to  say  to  her  husband 
one  day,  for  her  heart  was  full,  and  the  words  fell 
unadvisedly  from  her  lips — "  John,  I  much  fear 
•ome  heavy  calamity  is  overhanging  us  all,  for  I 
heai*d  the  banshee  of  ray  race  scream  at  my  cham- 
ber window  last  night,  and  the  death-watch  has 
not  ceased  for  a  week  past^  when  the  hours  of 
darkness  set  in.** 

John  stared  at  his  wife  in  blank  dismay,  evi- 
dently thinking  her  senses  had  flown ;  but,  on 
observing  her  pallid  cheeks  and  serious  looks,  he 
broke  forth  into  a  laugh,  and  bade  her  tell  him  the 
next  time  she  heard  these  dismal  waniings. 

*^But  you  cannot  hear  them,  John,  withont 
fiuth,**  replied  Aurora,  gravely,  '*  and  if  you  did 
hear  them  onee,  yon  would  not  laugh,  John,  dear,** 
•he  added  meekly,  for  John  looked  angry,  and 
John  was  a  thorough  bull,  and  muttered,  **Pooh, 
pooh,**  and  something  about  '*  Irish  folly.** 

So  Aurora  never  again  confided  her  troubles  or 
oorrows  to  her  husband;  and  when  the  news 
arrived  of  Mrs.  Oh&tterbln*s  sudden  deeease,  John 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  banshee  and  the  denth- 
wamlnc;  he  only  remembered  the  old  lady's 
eoveted  wealth.  Not  so  Aurora ;  she  wept  when 
the  tidings  arrived,  for  Mf^.  Chatterbin  had  been 
kind  to  her,  and  she  was  Philip*s  aunt.  Her 
departure  from  this  worid  was  awfully  sudden,  and 
Aurora  murmured,  unheard,  '*  Never  in  vain — 
never  in  vain  are  the  warnings  sent,  and  more 
calamity  Is  in  store.  The  banshee  is  unquiet  yet 
— ^thedark  shadow  floats  round  the  falling,  doomed 
hoose.** 

With  ill-disguised  alacrity,  John  Momington 
obeyed  the  summons  to  attend  Mrs.  Chatterbin's 
funeral ;  no  doubt  the  deceased  had  left  a  will, 
and  Aurora,  as  her  nearest  and  dearest,  of  course 
atood  fSrpt  and  foremost.  No  one  had  ever  for  a 
moment  entertained  a  wavering  opinion  as  to  that 
natural  expectation.  John  klwed  his  wife  with 
nnusQal  tenderness,  and  set  off  on  his  journey, 
which  he  little  deemed  would  prove  the  dismal  and 
disappointing  one  to  him  it  eventually  did. 

Mrs.  Ghatterbin  had  left  no  will — no  need  of 
one;  for,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  after  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Ghatterbin,  she  had  pnrohased  a  life 
annuity  with  the  handsome  principal  he  had  be- 
queathed her,  thereby  securing  to  herself  a  larger 
income  than  she  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed, 
•ad  at  tba  tama  time  ehaattng  the  hated  MortUng- 


tons  80  cleverly,  and  laughing  in  her  grave  at  tlM 
downfall  of  their  mercenary  hopes  1  Aurora  wM 
ihe  victim — the  attractive  bait  held  out  to  lure 
them,  greedily  swallowed,  and  when  too  late, 
found  to  be  unreal.  Instead  of  the  possession  oC 
substantial  thoussinds,  she  dwindled  down  into  tha 
ruined  Desmond's  neglected  and  destitute  daugli* 
ter ! — the  Irish  race,  whom  the  English  Morning- 
tons  held  in  contempt  and  dislike,  whose  allianoa 
they  would  have  spumed,  unless  transformed  bf 
the  talismanic  power  of  gold !  The  poor  victim 
herself,  utterly  unconscious  that  she  had  any  in- 
terest in  the  revelation,  and  always  ignorant  of 
the  reason  why  her  husband's  family  had  attached 
so  much  importance  to  her,  with  dismay  and  sur« 
prise  unutterable,  cowered  beneath  the  stonn 
which  broke  in  fury  on  her  young,  defenceless^ 
and  unprotected  head. 

John  Mornington,  who  bad  not  yet  grown  tired 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  rea!ly  admired  her,  and 
loved  also  (if  such  feelings  as  his  may  be  termed 
love),  endeavoured  to  shield  her  from  the  ouibursi 
of  his  parents'  wrath.  But  there  was  more  in  Mr. 
Morniugton*s  disappointment  and  vexation  thaa 
met  Aurora*s  ear ;  he  htnl  looked  forward  to  hsr 
gold  a^  the  means  of  propping  up  a  crumbling  con- 
cern, and  now  the  crisis  could  not  be  long  averted, 
and  ruin  and  horror  stared  him  in  the  face.  Obliged 
to  confide  fully  in  his  son,  and  hinting  to  his  cau- 
tious wife  the  state  of  afiairs,  the  unhappy  maa 
determined  to  carry  on  the  game  as  long  as  possi- 
ble ;  his  all  was  staked,  and  if  the  crash  did  come^ 
it  would  be  tremendous. 

Mrs.  Mornington  gave  a  grand  party,  and  every- 
thing was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  even  additional 
splendour ;  troops  of  dear  friends  flocked  round 
her,  and  never  before  had  she  appeared  mora 
smiling  and  gracious.  It  was  particularly  remarked 
also,  how  warmly  affectionate  Mrs.  Mornington 
was  to  her  lovely  daughter-in  law,  who,  ptA% 
silent  and  trembling,  clad  in  deep  mourning  habili- 
ments, and  looking,  oh!  so  unlike  the  princess  «f 
the  old  chateau,  formed  one  of  the  company. 
'*  She  is  in  mourning  fir  an  aunt,**  said  one,  **  who 
has  left  her  an  enormous  fortnne,  they  say.**  ^'  She 
doesn't  look  very  happy,  poor  thing,**  said  anothes^ 
"  for  all  that ;  but  old  Mrs.  Mornington*s  so  sweet 
upon  her,  depend  she*s  plenty  of  gold  to  buy  tbh 
sugar  with  !*'  Alas !  could  these  #ise  folks  have 
peeped  behind  the  scenes,  what  a  dark  and  dreary 
sight  they  had  beheld!  could  they  have  heari 
Mrs.  Momington*s  andes,  such  as,  *'  Pray  donH 
look  so  wo-begone,  Mrs.  John,  or  you*ll  rei^ 
frighten  my  friends.  They  are  all  people  of  con- 
siderations-society that  yon  have  not,  perhaps^ 
been  accustomed  to :  therefore  I  make  allowancea. 
But  look  at  my  daughter.  Miss  Momington,  how 
«A#  comports  herself— elegant  creature — and  take 
a  lesson  from  her.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  if  yon 
please,  Mrs.  John — you  are  always  In  the  way^ 
Irish  stupidity.  Don't  you  see  I  want  to  pass  yo^ 
to  speak  to  that  dear,  fashionable  Miss  Crowdenf* 
A  gentle  push — a  very  gentle  push,  admonished 
poor  amaxed  Aurora  that  times  were  changed. 
From  the  petted,  cherished,  feted  heiress,  she  had 
become  an  interioper — an  alien.  But  who  ma]r 
follow  the  purse-proud  vulgarities,  the  trnpty-porsa 
assumptions,  the  mortifications,  petty  insolenooi^ 
and  long  train  of  impertinencai,  which   poor 
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Aurora,  the  seiuitiTe,  refined  and  high-born  ladj, 
bad  to  contend  with  ? 

The  speaking  at  her  was  far  worse  than  speak- 
ing to  her,  and  this  wis  often  done  under  the  as- 
oamed  guise  of  kindness.  Mrs.  Homington  would 
break  in  upon  her  daughter-in-law^s  morning 
retiroment  (how  different  to  the  manner  formerly 
adopted  I)  exclaiming,  "  I  ba^e  come,  Mrs.  John, 
to  look  after  my  poor  boy's  household !  I  hope 
70U  are  economical ;  I  know  you  Irish  folks  are 
often  not  vei7  thrifty,  though  I  suppose  you  were 
not  accustomed  to  very  good  liying  iu  your  father's 
house ;  but  my  son  has  been  brought  up  in  a  luiu- 
rious  way;  all  our  friends  are  luxurious — the  most 
charming  people  in  the  world.  John  might  have 
k>Ted,  picked,  and  chosen  whom  he  liked,  poor, 
nooT  fdlow  '*— here  a  deep  sigh.  '*  But,  by  the 
by,  Mrs.  John,  excuse  nie,  but  I  must  say'  I  do 
think  it  rather  extrayagnnt  of  you  to  wear  that 
handsome  silk  in  a  morning." 

**AI1  my  dresses  are  equally  good,"  replied 
Aurora,  rather  distantly.  ' 

'*  Ay,  ay,**  interrupted  Mrs.  Momington,  spite- 
fully, **  that  old  cheat  Chatterbin,  took  care  to 
bedizen  you  to  good  purpose ;  but,  I  presume,  my 
son  paid  for  this  mourning,  and  these  are  bard 
times,  Mrs.  John — very  hard  times,  I  assure  you.*' 

Aurora  glanced  at  her  mother-in-law*s  Genoa 
Tolvets  and  golden  chains,  but  held  her  peace. 

John  Momington  had  taught  herasa]utary/<*ar 
of  offending;  by  what  process,  God  grant  gentle 
wonian*s  heart  nuiy  seldom  know.  £ut  it  had 
been  instilled ;  and  Aurora  feared  her  husband's 
frown — feared  his  mother's  tongue.  Yet  there 
•was  a  look  in  Aurora's  eye  which  quaiied  them — 
a  steadfast  look,  not  scornful,  not  contemptuous, 
no,  because  she  was  a  wife ;  but  it  was  a  look 
which  made  Mrs.  Momington  hate  her,  aud  which 
made  John  Momington  assert  his  power,  with 
lood-votced  authority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented.  He  could  not  say,  **I  won*t  be  looked 
at  in  that  way,  madam,  I  am  not  your  inferior  ;'^ 
but  he  felt  it  at  his  heart,  and  the  victim  was  in 
his  power.  Who  could  save  her?  Who  could 
shield  her  ?  Who  could  presume  to  hint  that  the 
husband's  authority  was  unlawful,  or  the  mother's 
contumely  unjust? 

'*  By  the  by,  Aurora,**  said  John,  one  evening, 
to  his  wife ;  (he  was  always  late  home  now,  irrita- 
ble and  harrassed  ;)  "by  the  by,  didn't  you  see 
my  friend,  Philip  Eardley,  at  that  horrid  old  Chat- 
terbin's — a  one-armed  fellow,  but  a  fair  enslaver, 
nevertheless.  Bell  Selby  writes  home  that  he  is 
Tsry  sweet  on  Fanny ;  and  as  he  is  a  monstrous 
*  eliq:ihle,'  I  hope  Bell  may  play  her  cards  well, 
and  bring  him  to  the  scratch.  Do  you  remember 
him,  Aurora?'* 

*'  Tes,  John,*'  faintly  replied  his  wife. 

**  Yes,  John,'*  mimicked  her  husband ;  "  why, 
whnt's  the  matter  ?    Did  he  mKke  love  to  you?" 

There  was  no  reply ;  and  John  became  angry, 
jrepeating  his  question. 

**  Oh,  please,  John,**  pleadingly  urged  Aurora, 
**  do  not  ask  me  such  questions ;  indeed,  I  ought 
not  to  answer  them.*'    And  she  wept  bitterly. 

^*I  insist,  madam,  on  knowing  what  took  place 
between  you  and  Mr.  Eardley.  Did  he  make  love 
to  yon,  madam,  or  did  you  make  love  to  kimt* 
cried  John,  violently. 

Be  content,  dear  John,  when  I  tell  70a  that 
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nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  become  Philip 
Eardley's  wife,'*  replied  Aurora,  gravely,  sod  dry* 
ing  her  tears. 

John  felt  flattered  by  the  preference  she  had 
accorded  to  him  ;  and,  his  wrath  being  mollified, 
he  laughingly  remarked,  **  Well,  well,  Aurora,  my 
love,  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it;  'twas  verynata- 
ral  for  Philip  to  fall  in  love  with  you;  but  yon  had 
better  taste ;  and  so  there's  an  end  of  it  How- 
ever, I  hope  Fanny  wont  be  such  a  goose  as  to 
refuse  him,  because  he's  only  one  arm,  poor  fel- 
low ;  things  are  not  so  bright  just  now,  that  such 
a  chance  K>r  one  of  the  girls  ought  to  be  thrown 
away.**  The  latter  portion  of  the  sentence  was 
muttered  to  himself,  and  John  looked  black  and 
gloomy  enough. 

Mrs.  Selby  had  established  herself  with  the 
pretty  Fanny  at  Naples,  and  there  Philip  Eardley 
became  a  constant  visitor  at  her  palaszo,  being 
drawn  thither  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  agreea- 
ble conversaUon  of  Mrs.  Selby,  and  afterwards 
attracted  by  the  amiable  and  lively  manners  of 
Frances  Momington.  That  young  lady,  not  being 
in  the  least  degree  shy  or  reserved,  soon  evinced 
a  marked  preference  for  Philip's  society,  snd  con- 
trived to  be  so  very  sisterly,  so  very  confidential 
and  easy  in  her  demeanour  towards  him,  that  the 
young  sailor  was  led  on  unawares ;  and,  before 
he  well  knew  his  own  mind,  found  himf  elf  entan- 
gled in  what  promised  to  become  a  **  remarkably 
serious  flirtation,'*  as  the  English  gossips  resident  in 
Naples  unanimously  declared.  At  this  juncture, 
Mrs.  Selby  received  a  letter  from  her  mother,  be- 
seeching her,  without  delay,  *^  to  bring  Fauny's 
matter  to  a  crisis,*'  and,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
marriagn  solemnised  without  returning  home. 
The  reasons  she  assigned  were  of  a  strictly  confi- 
dential nature ;  reasons,  h  hich  too  soon,  however, 
were  before  the  deluded  public ;  but  Mrs.  Selby 
pcmsed  her  mother's  letter  with  dismay,  and  cal- 
ling forth  all  her  latent  energies,  set  to  work 
industriously,  and  with  infinite  tact,  to  bring  about 
this  most  desirable  end,  so  delicately  referred  to 
by  Mrs.  Momington.  Philip  liked  Fanny  exceed- 
ingly, thought  her  a  sweet,  dear,  natural  girl,  and 
often  felt  inclined  to  talk  to  her  about  Aurora's 
cmel  treatment,  and  the  aching  void  at  his  heart 
But  ere  he  could  quite  make  up  his.  mind  to  do 
this,  he  found  himself  one  morning  iete^-Utt  with 
Mrs.  Selby,  and  ere  titey  separated,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  make  an  immediate  offer  of  his 
hand  to  Fanny,  whose  ^^  happiness  was  at  stake 
for  life,"  Mrs.  Selby  had  assured  Philip.  The  ofier 
was  made,  and  cordially  accepted ;  and  Philip  to 
his  own  surprise  and  consternation,  found  himself 
on  the  eve  of  matrimony.  Mrs.  Selby's  talents  for 
diplomacy  were  now  brought  into  daily  requisition, 
in  order  to  hasten  her^sister's  marriage ;  and  bo 
well  did  she  exert  them,  that  after  a  short  engage- 
ment, and  with  apparent  great  reluotance  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  Frances  herself,  and  little  else  on 
Mrs.  Selby's,  Philip  carried  his  point,  and  after 
writing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Momington  for  their  con- 
sent, and  receiving  their  letters  of  warm  approba- 
tion in  reply,  (**  settlements,  and  all  that  formal 
stuff,"  Philip  said,  ''could  wait  till  they  returned 
to  England,")  the  marriage  was  duly  solemniKd 
at  the  British  Embassy.  Shortly  afterwards.  His. 
Selby  announced  the  necessity  ofher  returning  to 
England  forthwith,  on  matterB  of  buancsi;  hot 
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•he  tffeetionately  eonnsdled  Philip  to  remain 
•broad  for  some  time  longer ;  *'  Darling  Fanny 
dosted  80  on  Italian  life,  and  the  climate  ao  agreed 
with  her  sveet  love.'*  Philip  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  Selby  trarelling  home  alone;  bnt  he 
wdB  an  easy-tempered  being,  and  Fanny  early 
began  to  rule.    So  the  widow  departed  alone,  full 

of  anxiety  to  reach  B ^  and  to  gain  an  insight 

into  the  true  state  of  affairs  there.    They  were  fiu* 
worse  than  she  had  anticipated,  and,  full  of  horror, 
•be  ahnost  regretted  that  she  had  retamed  to 
witness  the  downfal  and  disgrace  that  no  longer 
oould,  by  any  possibility,  be  warded  off.  Aaroralis- 
teaed  to  her  account  of  Fanny^s  brilliant  marriage, 
with  sensations  indefinable  to  herself^  so  Tagae, 
contradictory,  and  mysterious  they  were.     What 
was  Philip  to  her,  or  she  to  him  Y    The  fearful 
golf  she  had  prayed  for  yawned  betwixt  them, 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  John  HomiDgton. 
Then,  wherefore  this  perplexity,  this  dull,  stnpe- 
fjiaii  pain,  which  gathered  so  darkly  around  her 
heart,  when  she  thought  of  him  loving,  and  wed- 
ded to,  another  t    Yet  Aurora  shrank  from  the 
am  of  such  contemplations,  and  her  pure  loul  re- 
volted at  the  bare  idea  of  entertaining  a  passion 
10  anhallowed.    But  the  thought  flashed  athwart 
her  distressed  and  vexed  mind,  that  t/Dr.Progln 
was  laUible,  %/  tliere  was  no  truth  in  his  words, 
then  what  a  lite  of  folly  had  hor*s  been,  what  re- 
morse she  had  to  endure,  what  a  needless  sacrifice 
bad  been  achieved!     It  was  but  a  lightning  flash 
•f  thought,  for,  had  it  lasted  longer,  the  poor 
victim  bid  been  struck  down,  dazsled  and  bewil- 
dered with  the  shock.     But  darkness  followed, 
and  superstition  rei(;ned  triumphant,  strangely 
united  Uy  a  religious  fai&h,  which  piously  inclined 
ber  to  believe  ail  things  possible  with  God,  and 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  he  permit- 
ted his  appointed  agents  to  reaid  the  stars.    And 
the  wanderer,  wlio  dare  doubt  hit  power  f    Had 
he  not  r^ad  the  glittering  page  with  those  wise 
ones  of  the  B.ist,  whose  memory  is  a  possession 
forever?    Yes,  and  the  talisman  of  the  Golden 
Il&irt  was  the  spell  by  which  he  wielded  his  power 
orerthe  last  of  her  race — the  Irish  Desmond. 
"  Heart  of  clay,  be  strong  and  pure  as  thou  art,*' 
cried  the  votary,  pressing  to  her  lips  the  talisman 
in  secret,  **  and  when  I  am  no  more,  and  my  gol- 
den secret  revealed  to  him  whom  it  most  concerns, 
tksn^  perhaps,  a  tear  may  fall  for  ber  who  sacri- 
ficed iiope  and  happiness  to  save  the  beloved  of 
her  soul.'' 

Fond  imagination  t  couldst  thou  have  read  futu- 
rity, poor  Atirora,  with  what  sickening  disappoint- 
ment thou  wouldst  assuredly  have  flung  thy  golden 
treasure  where  no  human  eye  oould  ever  pry  into 
its  contents. 

CHAPTKR  rv. 

Trksr  was  a  short  calm  afler  If  rs.  Selby*s  return 
a  httsh  before  the  storm  broke  In  all  its  wild  de- 
vastating fury.  Who  may  describe  the  eonstern- 
atbn  and  excitement  which  pervaded  the  coteries 

of  B ,  when  it  was  reported  that  Momington's 

bank  had  stopped  payment?  In  a  short  time  the 
disastrous  intelligenoe  spread  with  certainty, 
coupled  with  rumors  of  the  utter  and  deplorable 
rain  which  must  ensue  to  all  connected  with  it. 
Whispers  also  began  to  circolata  of  Mr.  Alfrod'a 


disappearance ;  and  at  length  it  was  openly  pro- 
mulgated that  he  had  gone  off  to  America,  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession.    Where 
is  Old  Momington  ?  what  has  become  of  the  old 
swindler  ?  was  heard  on  all  sides  from  those  whose 
property  had  been  swallowed  up.    At  his  houae 
out  of  town,  skulking,  and  hiding  his  misery  and 
disgrace  ?    Yes,  yes,  there  Old  Momington  was 
found,  but  deaf  to  reproach,  heedless  of  ruin ;  for 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  library,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, ho  had  been  dead  for  hours.    An  in- 
quest was  held,  and  a  verdict  returned  of  "  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God,  occasioned  by  distress  of 
mind  inducing  apoplexy."    But  wise  folks  shook 
their  heads,  and  mysteriously  hinted  the  dreadful 
affair  had  been  hushed  up;  in  short,  that  Mr. 
Momington  had  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  ex- 
istence.   However,  the  jury  expressed  a  different 
opinion,  and  they  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  the  sagacious  persons  who  differed  from  them* 
The  widow  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  Selby, 
and  thither  also  repaired  poor,  silly,  little  Julia^ 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  made  acquainted 
with  real  anguish.    Stupefied,  stricken  down,  aod 
shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  John  Momington 
cowered  beneath  the  blow,  scarce  understanding 
its  full  extent.    His  capacity,  never  very  bright, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  banking  details,  never 
very  clear,  did  not  improve  by  calamity ;  and  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  affording  information  or 
assistance.    The  truth  also  became  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  been  cheated  into  marrying  a  penni^ 
less  girl,  whose  heart  he  was  breaking  by  unkind- 
noss,  on  discovering  the  imposition  practisod  by 
Mrs.  Chatterbin.     It  is  astonishing  how  evil  re- 
ports accumulate  and  fly.    From  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
they  gather  and  cluster  round  the  fallen  wretch. 
Vainly  Aurora  essayed  to  comfort  her  unhappy 
husband— in  the  day  of  adversity  he  had  no  prop 
whereon  to  lean,  and  he  scorned  to  rest,  even  for 
a  while,  on  gentle  woman's  soothing.  He  repulsed 
her  with  coldness,  and,  wrapt  up  in  egotism  and 
selfishness,  moodily  abstained  from  discussion  of 
the  past,  or  consultation  as  to  their  future  hopes. 
Aurora  was  denied  admittance  at  Mrs.  Selby's ; 
and  in  her  own  desolate  home  she  awaited  in 
silent  suspense,  from  day  to  day,  her  husband's 
signal  for  removing  from  their  luxurious  abode. 
John  had  told  her  he  was  a  beggar — ^irretrievably 
ruined  and  disgraced— and  that  he  could  not  dig; 
to  beg  he  was  ashamed.    What  was  to  be  done  t 
Willingly  John  Momington  would  have  fled  from 

B ,  but  he  had  no  funds  at  his  dUposal.  People 

rather  felt  for  him  too ;  he  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  by  his  father  and  brother,  and  had  no  ill 
meaning  about  him.  He  gave  up  all  he  had  in 
the  world ;  he  could  do  no  more,  and  the  tide  of 
popular  sympathy  set  in  towards  the  junior  part- 
ner of  this  once  highly-estimated  firm.  That  he 
was  unkind  to  his  wife  was  nothing;  with  do- 
mestic matters,  the  business  world  of  B had 

nothing  to  do.  John  had  been  amongst  them  all  his 
life,  and  the  "rich  Morainfrtons"  were  aAsociated 

with  the  local  impressions  of  B in  their  minds; 

therefore  John  was  not  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  he 
might  have  been,  and  friends  of  the  family  came 
forward  to  assist  him.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  Mrs.  Selby  turned  her  back  on  the  scene 
of  those  fiunily  misfortunes,  and,  taking  ber  mlw 
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-Julia  as  a  companion,  resorted  to  a  diatani  water- 
•Ing-place,  where  ahe  eventually  fixed  her  reskl- 
'«nce.  John,  after  removing  to  a  humble  house 
'fai  a  confined  street,  obtained  a  mercantile  aituo- 

'Hon  in  B ,  with  a  very  moderate  salary  ;  for 

'the  present,  Mrs  Momington  continued  with  her 
•son;  Mrs.  Selby  tliought  it  better — tkt  was  so 
'  **  unsettled  ;*'  and  when  darling  Fanny  and  Philip 
TStorned  to  England,  tJuy^  no  doubt,  would  be  so 
'delighted  to  have  mamma  with  them.    Alas! 
-Goneril  and  Regan  fled,  and  Fanny  was  to  prove 
•the  Cordelia.    Poor  weak  woman  1     Aurora  pitied 
ber  deeply ;  endured  paUently  all  her  fretfulnese 
•and  rude,  insulting  behaviour,  and  repaid  it  with 
attention,  because  she  had  fallen  from  a  high 
estate,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  Desmond  never 
-Iftiled  under  such  circumstances.    In  her  strait- 
•«ned  home,  on  straightened  means,  Aurora  first 
'Understood  the  bitter  lesson  of  actual  poverty ; 
tin  the  old  chateau  it  had  been  a  romance  of  pov- 
erty, never  realized  in  cold,  biting,  petty  details. 
Besides,  ihsn  slie  was  a  hopeful,  young,  and  iit- 
•experienced  girl,  with  life  beifore  her,  and  happi- 
>De8a  too.    Aow,  alasl  how  changed  the  aspect 
of  all  things !     Mrs.  Mornington,  deserted  by  her 
:|brmer  acquaintanoes,  and  not  able  to  endure  the 
nortifications  heaped  upon  her,  shut  herself  up 
'in  the  small  chamber  appropriated  for  her  use, 
'Waited  on  and  tended  by  Aurora,  whom  she  in- 
raited  and  reviled  on  every  opportunity ;  her  time 
twas  passed  in  selfish  lamentations,  and  in  peevish 
-eomplaints  of  bodily  ailments-^the  consequence 
-of  iucreasing  years  and  anxiety  of  mmd. 

John  Momington,  not  improved  by  adversity, 
'began  to  contract  habits  of  excess,  ending  in  fre- 
M|uent  inebriety,  which  shocked  and  afflicted  his 
poor  wife  mora  than  aught  that  had  gone  before. 
Bk4 — Nelly  Blane^s  princess  of  the  ancient  and 
chivalrous  Desmonds — stood  alone  in  her  desola- 
'tion,  amid  the  ruins  and  wreck  of  her  young  llfe*8 
'peace.  But  there  was  even  then  one  drop  of 
sweetness  left  in  this  brimming  cup  of  bitters. 
She  had  ssTed  him,  so  fondly  loved,  from  a  threat- 
ened fearful  doom ;  PhUip  Eardley  was  safe, 
though  she  was  sacrificed.  There  was  a  secret 
elinging  belief  in  poor  Aurora*8  inmost  heart  of 
clay,  that  Philip  still  cherished  her  memory — still 
nsmembered  with  tenderness  the  early  love- 
dream,  so  transient  and  so  beautiful ;  and  that, 
when  he  learnt  the  truth  (and  he  would  learn  It 
when  she  was  no  more),  he  would  do  her  justice, 
and  give  a  sigh  for  the  hard  and  mysterious  fiite 
which  had  divided  them.  She  judged  of  Philip 
by  herself,  and  forgot  how  widely  sundered,  and 
how  diflbrent  were  their  paths  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  one  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  the  other 
strewed  with  flowers  beneath  summer  skies.  Far 
was  it  from  Aurora's  pure  mind  to  entortain  a  wish 
that  Philip  Eardley  should  cherish  aught  towards 
her  inimical  to  his  peace,  or  aught  that  was  un- 
hallowed in  6od*s  sight.  It  was  but  a  natural 
lingering  weakness,  scares  deserving  the  name  of 
Tanity,  which  made  her  sometimes  think  how  he 
would  feel  and  look  If  thcv  ever  met  again.  The 
experience  was  vouofasaied  ere  the  contents  of 
the  golden  heart  were  revealed. 

In  process  of  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eardley  re- 
turned to  their  own  land;  Philip  purehased  an 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  watering-place  where 
Mn,  Selby  had  fixed  her  abode,  aad  where  JuUa 
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remained  her  companion  In  afaigle  bltmd* 
nesa.    As  to  AUred,  be  bad  disappeared  ia  the 
gold  regiona,  and  Julia  prognosticated  thit  he 
would  one  day  return  triumphantly,  and  pa?  prin- 
cipal and  iutcrcat,  beaides  leaTing  enough  to  build 
a  paUice  of  the  predous  ore,  studded  witli  iiia> 
monda.    Fanny  liad  presented  her  husband  vith 
several  fine  children,  and  Aurora  elasped  to  her 
bos€Nn  one  little  sickly,  miserable  infant,  whom  the 
father  never  noticed,  and  Mrs.  Mornington  de- 
tested, because  it  cried,  and  disturbed  btt  rsst; 
lor  the  partitions  of  the  ill-built  house  they  inht- 
bited  were  not  thick  enough  to  shut  eut  SBch 
'*  domestic  music.*'    Gladly  her  mother  accepted 
Fanny *s  procraalanated  invitation,  to  pay  Philip 
and  her  a  ^^loig  visit;**  the  children  had  been 
ailing,  the  mansion  bad  been  under  repair,  snd 
various  other  items  were  enumerated,  to  screaiS 
for  the  apparent  neglect    Mrs.  MorniogtonV  de> 
parture  was  m  sensible  relief  to  Aurora — ttensbkl 
her  to  devote  more  time  to  the  poor  babe,  tnd 
siie  needed  rest  for  benelf.    Rest!  who  would 
have  recogniied  in  the  wasted  shadow,  eowerind 
beneath  her  husband's  Yiolence,  the  gay,  beauUM 
creature,  idling  away  her  time  in  the  sunny  g■^ 
dens  of  the  old  chateau,  flitting  about  Dr.  Piogia 
like  a  butterfly,  and  coaxing  him  to  read  the  sIsiS^ 
— a  moth  fluttering  around  the  flame  to  its  ova 
certain  destruetion. 

John  Moniington*s  habits  became  more  asd 
more  confirmed ;  he  seldom  returned  home  sober, 
usually  late  at  night,  from  some  disreputable  org;ici 
in  the  neighborhood  after  business  hours  were 
over.  Once,  when  Aurora  gently  remonstntid, 
the  man  struck  her ;  from  that  hour  she  wasmoti^ 
and  death  was  written  on  her  face. 

John  rarely  heard  from  his  sisters;  and  vhca 
they  did  write,  Aurora  was  not  named.  Fannj** 
epistles  were  filled  with  descriptions  (which  Joha 
never  read)  of  her  wonderful  children ;  and  Mrs. 
Selby*k  contained  good  advice,  and  at  Christmai 
a  five-pound  note  for  *'*'  dear  John,**  which  deir 
John  took  care  to  pocket  for  his  own  espedsl 
behoof. 

At  length  a  Christmas  tide  approached,  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  Aurora  and  ber 
little  son  were  almost  as  white  as  the  snow-^Uie 
poor  mother  often  yearned  that  together  they 
might  be  swathed  in  the  same  shroud,  'tvss  is 
cold  a  world  to  leaye  him  In)— when  a  letter, 
couched  in  brotherly  teims,  from  Philip  Eardlej, 
addressed  to  John,  and  containing  many  kind 
messages  from  Fanny,  was  placed  in  Aarors'a 
hands  by  her  well-pleased  husband,  whose  sntid- 
pations  resembled  those  of  a  schoolboy — inara- 
nity  from  work,  and  lots  of  eating  and  driDlcing. 
The  letter  contained  an  urgent  invitation  to  pass 
the  Christmas  week  at  Eardley  Orange,  inclvding 
the  trio^father,  mother,  and  child.  Aurora  shrink 
from  the  meeting;  she  wss  ashamed  of  her  hos- 
band^-ashamed  of  her  own  bowed-down,  sbsbbf 
appearance,  and,  alas!  ashamed  of  her  wsn  asd 
miserable-looking  boy.  But  John  listened  net  ts 
objections— he  waa  decided  to  go,  and  there  via 
no  appeal  from  hia  fiat 

The  journey  was  performed  In  a  stage-coscb, 
as  suited  their  soantv  meena;  and  at  a  eertiia 
point  of  the  high-road,  as  evening  was  clopiP|'»» 
a  Inxoriona  carriage  awaited  their  descent  nsm 
Ae  oommoii  Tebictoi  to  ooof  ey  them  scrM  lbs 
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wantrj  to  Philip  Eardtey's  Mat.  Gold  and  wearr, 
Ihe  peerif  h  child  nestled  in  a  soft  corner,  saying, 
**  Hamma.  why  haTen't  you  a  nice  carriage  to  ride 


Mamma,  why 
in  like  this?" 

Before  Aurora  could  reply,  her  bnaband,  with 
a  ho«rae  laugh,  interrupted  her,  exclairoing, 
^  Why  ?  you  silly  urchin,  because  she  was  a  cheat, 
lad  her  hideous  old  aunt  as  well,  that^s  why.** 

A  timid  and  gentle  **  Oh  1  John,  don't  speak  so 
to  the  child,"  produced  a  rnde  ^^Hold  your 
tongue." 

A  tear  on  Aurora's  white  cheek  was  kissed  off 
by  her  little  boy,  who,  chisping  his  mother  round 
the  neck,  whispered,  ^*  I  know  you're  not  a  cheat, 
my  own  mamma ;  I  love  you  so." 

Aurora  looked  out  in  the  cold  prospect,  and  on 
the  glittering  snow ;  but  it  was  congenial  to  her 
feelings,  for  there  was  a  cold  at  her  heart  which 
no  aanshine  could  eradiate  and  warm.  **  Poor  lit- 
tle cr^ture,"  she  sighed  inwardly,  as  the  boy  dos- 
ed in  her  arms,  **  what  will  become  of  you  when 
I  am  gone?  This  is  my  last  Christmas  on  earth  ; 
Ihe  snow  will  gather  on  my  grave  ere  another  sea^ 
son  comes  round." 

The  approach  to  the  Orange  was  through  a 
noble  chestnut  arenue,  and  the  dwelling  itself  was 
a  fine  old  structure  ol  the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was 
Philip's  home ;  it  might  have  been  her's — ^it  had 
been  offered  to  her.  Poor  Aurora,  she  was  but 
haman,  and  these  and  kindred  thoughts  crowded 
uito  her  mind.  A  kind  word,  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  from  her  husband,  had  assisted  to  dispel 
them ;  it  was  not  priyation  or  eyen  incessant  anx- 
iety which  had  brought  Aurora  low — it  was  the 
ontraged  and  desolated  spirit,  scathed  by  the  in- 
fliction of  wrong.  Her  head  swam  and  her  foot- 
steps faltered  as,  ushered  into  a  spacious  saloon, 
she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany, though,  as  Fanny  had  said,  they  were  strictly 
a  family  party.  But  the  blooming  children  and 
their  goyemess,  according  to  custom,  were  in  the 
apartment  before  dihner.  Mrs.  Selby  and  Julia 
also  were  there,  and  Mrs.  Momington,  looking  al- 
most as  consequential  as  in  her  palmy  days.  Au- 
rora heard  a  well-remembered  Toioe— she  felt  her 
hand  kindly  taken,  and  the  Toice  said,  **  My  old 
friend,  Mrs.  John  Momington,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you."  And  this  was  Philip's  greeting  to  her,  after 
years  of  separation :  her  who  had  died  ten  thou- 
sand deaths  to  saye  him.  Aurora  could  not  speak ; 
bat  Philip  had  turned  away  to  run  after  one  of  his 
saucy  boys,  who  pulled  papa's  coat-tail 

**  Philip,  ray  loye,"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  **  don't  make  such  a  noise,  yon  really 
encourage  the  children  to  be  tiresome."  Then, 
approaching  Aurora,  in  a  patronising  way—  the 
condescension  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor — ^the 
elegantly-attired  lady  mildly  continued,  '*I  am 
airaid  you  are  not  Tery  strong,  Mrs.  John,  or  your 
little  boy  either;  pei^aps  the  journey  has  tired 
you.  Toil  would  like  to  retire  to  your  room,  would 
you  not  ?  Pray,  let  me  assist  you,  Mrs.  Moming- 
ton." Aurora  silently  gaxed  on  the  speaker;  she 
recovered  now—the  pang  gave  way  to  an  unnat- 
ural calmness,  when  Philip's  oarelees  recognition 
was  over.  Fanny  had  grown  stout,  and  really 
handsome ;  she  looked  supremely  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  her  extremely  beautiful  children  clus- 
tered round  her,  forming,  as  Mrs.  Momington  de- 
ohffod,  **  a  piotnre  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  worUi 


looking  at."    PbUip,  too,  had  become  the  portly 
papa,  and  his  bronzed  countenance  beamed  with 
contentment  and  good  humour ;  and  this  was  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  whom  Aurora  liad  often  fan- 
cied retaining  a  secret  and  sacred  remembrance  cf 
lost  love.    It  WIS  clear  that  if  he  did  retain  an  j 
remembrance  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  to  be 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  think  what  a  fool 
the  girl  had  been  to  refuse  him,  and  mari^  John 
Momington.    There  was  not  a  turn  of  his  eye,  or 
a  tone  of  his  voice,  to  indicate  that  Philip  Eardley 
contemplated  Aurora  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  astonishment  that  such  a  personal  change 
could  be  wrought  in  the  course  of  years.  A  slight 
dash  of  pity,  perhaps,  mingled  with  his  observa- 
tion of  her  wasted  form  and  pallid  brow ;  but  he 
knew  that  her  husband  had  been  **  unfortunate 
•—not  that  it  mMpowitd*  John  Momington  coulfl 
be  harsh  or  unkind.  John  was  his  darling  Fanny*e 
brother — John   was  Mrs.   Selby's  brother,  and 
Julia's  brother ;  and  these  ladies  saw  no  fault  in 
him:  he  had  **a  mckly,  peevish  wife,"  they  said. 
**  more  the  pity."    There  was  not  an  individual 
present  who  believed  the  angel  of  death  overshad- 
owed them,  gazing  down  with  glassy  eyes  on  the 
victim  of  a  felse  faith.    But  she  re'cogDised  the 
cold  flapping  of  the  dark  angel's  wlnp^s,  and  thai 
cooled  her  burning  brain  and  feverish  pulse  with 
assurances  of  soon  being  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tol  ills. 

With  real  motherly  feeling,  Fanny  regarded  her 
shy  little  nephew ;  but  the  boy  could  not  be  In- 
duced for  a  long  time  to  consort  with  his  cousine. 
At  length  they  won  him  over  completely,  and, 
being  generous,  high-spirited  children,  the  amica- 
ble contention  never  was  settled  of  which  was  le 
take  especial  charge  of  **  poor  little  Johnny,"  be- 
cause he  was  **  so  poorly,  and  so  shy." 

"  It's  quite  dreadful  to  look  at  John's  child,** 
said  Fanny  to  her  husband,  "  it  makes  my  heart 
ache,  he  looks  so  starved  and  wretched.  I  don't 
think  hell  live  long." 

"Pooh, pooh,  my  dear,"  replied  Philip,  "  you're 
80  accustomed  to  see  our  own  beauties,  that  yoa 
don't  understand  other  people's  children  at  all.** 
And  Philip  proudly  thought  of  his  lovely  and 
blooming  flock. 

"  That's  very  true,  my  love,"  responded  Fanny, 
"  but  I've  been  thinking  it  will  be  a  kindness  to 
John  if  we  ask  this  poor  little  creature  to  stay  a 
while  with  our  darlings.  He  requires  companion- 
ship and  change,  I'm  sure.  His  mother  was  al- 
ways very  odd,  very  wayward,  befoi*e  she  mar- 
ried John,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a  bad  thing  she 
ever  did ;  for,  as  it  turned  out,  John  might  have 
done  much  better  for  himself." 

"  She  was  a  most  lovely  girl,  my  pretty  Fanny," 
said  Philip,  patting  his  wife's  cheek  fondly,  '^and 
you  know  I  had  a  weakness  for  her  once  myself^ 
before  I  saw  you." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Philip,"  retorted  Fanny, 
angrily — "  weakness,  indeed.  Just  as  if  Mhe  would 
have  refused  you,  if  you  had  asked  her." 

Philip  laughed ;  and  had  he  not  been  so  bromi- 
ed,  he  might  probably  have  blushed ;  as  it  was,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  disturb  the  flattering 
conclusion  which  his  wife  had  arrived  at,  so  he 
merely  r^olned,  "  Well,  poor  thing,  there's  do 
i  traee  of  beauty  lefl|  ri&ell  make  nobody  Jealout 
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now;  and  m  U>  her  poor  boy,  keep  him,  b/  all 
means,  my  darling.'* 

So  the  affair  was  arranged  withoat  even  eon- 
salting  Aurora.  John  was  caressed  and  feted  by 
all  his  affectionate  relatives,  but  few  troubled 
themselves  about  his  wife — "  she  mope.d  and  sulk- 
ed/* Mrs.  Selby  declared,  **  quite  anuoyingly,  evi- 
dently desiring  to  pass  for  a  martyr.  John  ought 
to  have  had  a  fine,  hi^h-spirited,  sensible  woman 
for  his  wife,  not  a  hat^wild  Irish  girl,  such  as  Mrs. 
John  had  been." 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  Mrs.  Selby,  since 
her  you  designate  as  **  Mrs.  John"  was  a  wild, 
^<^PPy  &^^'  jCt  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  Irish 
'*  princess"  now  in  the  broken-hearted,  dying  wife. 

**  And  so,  Johnny  dear,  I  am  to  part  with  you, 
St  seems,"  said  Aurora  tenderly  to  her  child.  "  I 
am  to  return  home  without  you ;  do  you  like  best 
to  stay  here,  dear?" 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  for  along  time  kept 
silence ;  then,  gently  sliding  his  little  thin  hand 
into  his  mother^s,  he  said,  **  I'll  go  home,  mamma, 
if  you  wish  me  to  go.  But  Gerald  Eardley  has  got 
such  a  nice  little  browu  pony  of  his  very  own,  and 
he  says,  when  the  snow  goes,  I  may  ride  on  it 
whenever  I  like.    Only  think  of  that^  mamma?" 

The  mother  said  no  more ;  checking  a  heavy 
sigh,  the  silent  prayer  arose,  **  Bring  me  to  thy- 
self, 0  God,  in  thine  own  way,  and  then  in  mercy 
take  me  home."  It  was  difficult  to  analyse  what 
train  of  subtle  thought  gave  immediate  rise  to  the 
heavy  sigh  and  ttie  silent  prayer :  could  it  be  be- 
eauso  her  only  child  seemed  so  willing  to  resign 
her  for  mere  selfish  gratifications?  Rare  and 
charming  to  him,  poor  fellow,  child  of  sorrow  as 
he  was,  were  these  innocent  pleasures ;  it  was  nat- 
ural he  should  cleave  to  them — it  was  human  na- 
ture. But  of  human  nature  Aurora  was  weary ; 
there  was  not  a  green  spot  on  earth  whereon  she 
could  rest :  and  what  if  she  had  been  h  dupe  of 
superstitious  credulity  ? — what  then  ?  Why,  then 
she  had  taken  her  fate  into  her  own  hands,  and 
cast  the  ruling  hand  of  Omnipotence  aside  ?  And 
what  a  destiny  sfie  had  wove  I  But  was  it  too 
late — even  at  this  awful  eleventh  hour — to  seek 
the  Hock  of  ages,  and  there  to  build  up  a  hope 
for  eternity — to  cast  that  fatal  golden  heart  away, 
and  in  its  place  to  clasp  the  priceless  cross  ?  No 
money  needed  to  purchase  that  jewel  beyond  cost 
—nothing  save  a  bleeding  contrite  heart  of  clay  I 

No  lingering  fond  farewells  detained  Aurora  a 
moment  beyond  the  appointed  hour  of  departure 
from  the  Grange.  Little  Johnny,  happy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  blooming  companions,  did  not  even 
cast  a  wistful  glance  towards  his  mother;  and 
Philip  Eardley,  wannly  shaking  hands  with  John, 
as  he  escorted  them  to  the  carriage  waiting  to  con- 
yey  them  to  meet  the  stage,  smilingly  bade  a  care- 
less "  Good  morning"  to  Aurora,  and  politely 
trusted  she  would  soon  recover  her  usual  health. 
Oh,  world,  world,  it  is  thy  way !  Thou  foolish, 
blind,  time-serving,  tuft-hunting,  tieceitful,  heart- 
less, hollow  world!  There  is  no  resting-place  for 
the  noble  heart,  self-sacrificing  and  grand,  even 
in  its  folly  I 

Moody  and  discontented,  John  Momington  re- 
turned to  his  humble  dwelling,  doubly  disgusted 
with  the  position  he  occupied,  and  more  prone 
than  ever  to  regard  the  hapless  woman  whom  he 
had  married  as  the  author  of  much  of  his  iil-for^ 


tune.  His  sisters  and  his  mother  continually  told 
him  how  much  better  be  might  have  done  for 
himself;  they  forgot  her  beauty,  her  youth,  her 
chance  of  being  wooed  in  those  bright  early  days 
for  herself  alone.  What  wonder  they  forgot  all 
this,  when  Philip  Eardley  rejected  those  memoriei 
of  youth  with  derision  I  Aurora  entered  their  dark 
dwelling  with  a  shudder :  a  darker  one  awaited  her 
ere  long,  and  the  mortal  frame  recoiled  from  the 
contemplation.  She  must  die  alone ;  her  pillow 
smoothed  by  the  menial's  hand,  who,  fortunately, 
beneath  a  rough  exterior  possessed  a  woman** 
heart.  John  seldom  entered  the  sick  woman'i 
chamber,  and,  when  he  did,  seldom  sober:  and 
thus  old  Nelly  Blane*s  idol  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  God.  Earthly  joys 
and  earthly  sorrows  faded-^faded  then  to  shadows 
vague  and  dim;  and  her  hut  night  on  earth, 
slightly  delirious,  Aurora  wandered  in  the  gardens 
of  the  old  chateau  by  moonlight,  while  ftwa  the 
dark  forest  re-echoed  the  angel  hymns  of  paradise. 
She  cried,  **  I  am  going  into  the  dark  shadows,  but 
I  am  not  afraid,  for  the  angels  are  in  the  forest," 
and  so  fell  asleep. 

John  was  in  a  drunken  stupor  when  she  ptsied 
away ;  and  the  next  morning  the  weeping  servaot 
girl,  worn  out  with  watching,  used  but  little  cere- 
mony in  acquainting  him  with  the  awful  event— 
For  an  hour  or  two  he  appeared  stricken  down 
with  shame  and  grief;  but  old  habits  revived,  ere 
"  dust  to  dust"  was  pronounced  over  the  remains 
of  one  who  had  indeed  been  a  willing  victim  on 
the  altar  of  a  false  faith — the  loveliest  and  sweet- 
est yictim  ever  adorned  for  sacrifice  with  ami- 
ranth  garlands. 

To  the  hands  of  her  humble  attendant,  poor 
Aurora  had  confided  a  small  packet  addressed  to 
Philip  Eardley,  receiving  the  woman's  promise  to 
deliver  it  in  person,  and  to  repeat  the  mother's 
parting  solemn  benediction  to  her  child.  The  pro- 
mise was  faithfully  perfonned :  and  when  Johnny 
heard  that  he  never  more  would  sec  his  dear 
mamma,  sorely  he  wept,  and  for  long  he  refused 
to  be  pacified.  But  time  worked  swiftly  with  the 
child— can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  time  works 
so  swifily  with  the  roan? — bearing  healing  on  its 
wings,  and  dispensing  balm. 

Philip  Eardley  opened  the  packet  addressed  to 
himself  with  some  curiosity  and  surprise;  it  oon* 
tained  a  golden  heart,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
which  had  been  written  by  Aurora,  immediately 
after  her  return  home,  when  she  felt  her  end  so 
rapidly  drawing  nigh.  Its  contents  were  those: 

''  Philip  Eardley,— Long  before  I  first  saw  yon, 
this  golden  heart  was  worn  next  my  own.  It  con- 
tains a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  the  pre- 
diction of  an  astrologer— the  Wanderer  of  ages. 
I  promised  never  to  reveal  the  prediction,  save  at 
the  hour  of  death.  When  you  read  it,  you  read 
my  life's  history.  Destroy  it,  unseen  by  other  eyes, 
and  give  the  golden  heart  to  my  poor  boy.  My 
poor  boy  1  From  the  grave  I  plead  fur  him.  Not 
because  he  is  mine,  but  that  he  is  the  chHd  of 
John  Mornington.  Save  him  from  evil  inSueoce ; 
keep  him  with  your  children,  or  place  him  at 
school.  Frances  has  a  mother's  heart,  and  I  ooo- 
mend  the  motherless  child  to  your  notice. 

ArRORA  MOBMINOTOH." 

Philip  was  alone ;  yet  with  some  oontuson  he 
opened  the  golden  heart,  and  found  the  slip  w 
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paper,  which  rmn  thus,  written  in  minute,  but  fair 
characters — "  Suffer  not  the  hand  to  follow  the 
gift  of  thy  heart ;  or  so  surely  shall  the  widow^s 
coif  eDcirtle  thy  brow,  and  a  bloody  shroud  swathe 
thj  beloved,  ere  the  May  moon  fadeth.  With 
thee  he  perisheth ;  vithoui  thee  he  prospereth," 

In  mute  astonishment,  Philip  Eardley  regarded 
the  mystic  paper,  and  at  length  he  broke  silence, 
eiclaiming,  **Can  it  be  possible  that  Aurora  Des- 
moad  actually  believed  this,  and  acted  upon  it  f 
What  a  foruxnate  escape  I  had  from  a  woman  who 
could  marry  oue  man  when  she  loved  another. — 
It's  quite  complicated,  when  one  thinks  of  her  ex- 
traordinary delusion.  I  would  not  have  my  fidr 
Fiuiny  see  these  (and  Philip  cast  Aurora^s  letter 
and  the  prediction  into  the  fire  together,  where 
they  speedily  consumed)  on  any  account  whatever ; 
ahe'd  never  cease  her  bantering.  As  to  the  poor 
boy,  I  suppose  John  Hornington  can  take  care  of 
his  ovn  child ;  however,  I  shall  hear  what  Fanny 
lajs." 

Fanny  said,  **  It  was  very  odd  that  Mrs.  John 
had  sent  a  trumpery  locket  to  her  husband,  re- 
qaest'mg  him,  indeed,  to  give  it  to  the  child.  It 
was  vastly  romantic  and  dolorous,  no  doubt ;  but 
what  had  Philip  to  do  with  it?"  As  to  little 
Johnny,  he  would  be  attended  to,  "  of  course  ;** 
and  it  was  soon  decided  that  it  was  quite  time  to 
Mod  hira  to  school — John  Moruington,  senior, 
being  about  to  join  his  brother  Alfred  in  the  dis- 
tant regions  where  the  gold  reapers  congregate. 

Ere  Johnny  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
had  bartered  the  golden  heart  for  some  school- 
boy's bauble ;  profoundly  arguing  tliat  a  knife 
with  six  blades,  or  such  like  acquisition,  was  of 
£tr  more  intrinsic  value  to  him  than  a  girl's  oma- 
meat.  He  retained  some  recollection  of  a  pole 
nlent  shadow,  which  used  to  glide  round  his  bed, 
and  always  tend  him  with  sof^  and  fondling  love, 
and  Johnny  opined  it  might  be  his  mother.  Such 
shadows  haunt  us  all,  perchance,  sometimes;  but 
how  truly  it  has  been  remarked,  that  "the  veil 
which  conceals  futurity  wae  woven  by  the  hand  of 
Mercy."— i/b^r^'s  Jnetruetar. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Who  says  a  parent's  heart  muat  break, 

A  weeping  mother  sink  f 
A  kinder,  truer  woice  I  hear. 
Which  e'en  bende  that  mournful  bier, 

Whence  parent8*eyes  would  hopeless  shrink, 
Bids  weep  no  more — 0  hearts  bereft, 

Uow  strange  to  thee  that  mournful  sound, 
Sad  parents  o'er  their  only  son, 
Feeling  more  bitterly  alone 

For  friends  that  press  officious  round. 

E*en  such  an  awful  soothing  calm 

We  sometimes  see  alight 
On  GhrisUan  mourners,  while  they  wait 
In  silence,  by  some  church-yard  gate. 

Their  summons  to  the  holy  rite. 
Far  better  they  should  sleep  awhile 

Within  the  Church's  sha/ie, 
Kor  wake  until  new  heaven,  new  earth, 
Meet  for  their  new  immortal  birth 

For  their  abiding  place  be  made. 


Then  pass,  ye  mourners,  cheerly  on. 

Through  prayer  unto  the  tomb ; 
Still,  as  ye  watch  life's  falling  lea^ 
Gathering  from  every  loss  and  grief 

Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  home. 
Then  cheerly  to  your  work  again. 

With  hearts  new  braced  and  set 
To  run  entire  love's  blessed  race, 
As  meet  for  those,  who  fiice  to  face, 

Over  the  grave  their  Lord  have  met. 


THE  AMPHIBIOUS  CITY. 

On  a  hot  summer  day,  I  left  La  Rochello  with 
my  face  to  the  north.  This  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  France  is  very  picturesque ;  but  the 
picturesque  was  not  my  object  just  then.  I  mere- 
ly wanted  to  see  the  birthpUice  of  certain  shell- 
fish which  I  had  devoured  with  extraordinary 
satisfaction  at  the  table  d*h6te  of  the  modest  inn 
which  I  had  selected  with  the  befitting  humility 
of  a  foot  traveller.  They  were  mussels ;  but 
such  mussels  1 — so  soft,  so  rich,  so  delicate  of 
flavor  I  and,  what  was  more  they  had  a  story,  in- 
vested with  almost  a  romantic  interest.  At  any 
rate  there  was  something  to  be  seen  where  these 
mussels  grew ;  something  widely  different,  as  [ 
was  told  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  pictu- 
resque, of  which  I  was  by  this  time  well  nigh 
tired ;  and  being  then  under  the  **  curse  of  the 
wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,"  I  once  more 
adjusted  my  knapsack,  poised  my  staff,  and  set 
forth  to  follow  my  fortune. 

I  had  wandered  about  five  miles  along  the 
coast  in  a  northerly  direction,  when  I  reached 
the  Bay  of  Aigulllon,  a  fine  sweep  of  the  ocean 
into  the  land  between  the  departments  of  La 
Vendee  and  Charente  Inferieure.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  sea,  the  view 
was  very  imposing — in  more  senses  tlian  one,  as 
will  presently  be  seen.  The  bay,  on  the  right, 
looked  like  an  immense  lake ;  while  on  the  left 
was  the  long,  low  island  of  Rbc,  with  its  pictu- 
resque ruins,  the  fortifications  of  St.  Martin,  and 
the  open  sea  beyond.  The  sun  was  intensely 
hot,  and  I  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  the  shadow  of 
the  cliff,  to  ei^joy  the  view  at  my  ease,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  human  pigmies  be- 
low, on  the  right,  where  stood  a  little  fishing 
town  called  Esnendes.  The  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay  resembled  an  immense  mirror  blazing  in 
the  sun ;  and  this,  with  the  excessive  heat,  fa- 
tigued, and  at  length  made  me  drowsy.  The 
movements  of  the  little  beings  below  became 
confused ;  my  eyes  slipped  along  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  then  closed  against 
the  glare ;  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  sound 
asleep. 

I  had  been  walking  a  good  deal  for  many  suc- 
cessive days,  and  was  in  some  degree  used  up. 
My  organism  was,  therefore,  in  need  of  repose, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  How 
long  I  renuuned  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  must  have  been 
two  or  three  hours  at  least  When  at  length  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  round,  I  was  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  I  was.  It  is  true  I  had 
a  very  strong  impression  that  I  had  come  from 
La  Rochelle  that  morning,  and  was  now  snugly 
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niched  in  a  precipice :  which  was  the  fact  But 
All  iiiimonse  plain  of  waters,  I  recollected,  had 
been  below  thait  precipice,  and  there  was  now  no 
such  thing.  The  expanse  beneath  was  not  merely 
dry  land,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  city 
of  some  considerable  magnitude,  with  regular 
streets  of  buildings  running  in  parallel  lines,  and 
wide  colonnaded  vistns  lessening  and  fading  in 
the  dist:ince.  That  I  was  broad  awake,  there 
was  no  doubt  It  was  obviously  a  delusion,  the 
notion  that  I  was  overhanging  the  sea;  and  I 
tried  to  remember  whore  I  ought  to  be.  But 
facts  were  stubborn.  There  below,  on  the  right, 
was  still  the  town  of  Esnendes ;  here  was  the 
peak  ot  Aiguillon,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
bay  :  and  on  the  left  were  the  island  of  Rhe  and 
the  ocean  beyond.  But  where  were  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  bay  ?  Absorbed,  no  doubt,  at  ebb 
tide  by  the  mightier  waters  of  the  sea:  but  what 
was  that  submarine  city  now  risen  from  the  deep  ? 
I  thought  at  first  of  the  mirage,  and  was  almost 
loath  to  use  my  telescope,  lest  tiie  fairy  picture 
should  vanish.  But  it  stood  the  test  The  build- 
ings, the  streets,  the  colonnaded  vistas,  all  re- 
mained, not  fragments  and  ruins  of  a  submerged 
city,  but  laid  out  in  a  complete  and  regtdar  plan, 
and — still  more  wonderful — crowded  with  a  busy 
human  population ! 

There  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  traffic  of 
some  kind  carried  on  between  this  mysterious 
place  and  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but  its  agents 
performed  the  journey  in  a  curious  manner.  The 
plain  of  waters  did  not  seem  to  have  entirely 
dried  up ;  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  expanse 
glittered  here  and  there  with  what  seemed  to 
be  lakes  of  soft  mud,  separated  from  each  other 
by  narrow  tracks  of  a  firmer  consistence.  Over 
the  former  great  numbers  of  people  glided  swiftly 
in  what  may  be  termed  boat-velocipedes ;  while 
the  tracks  of  comparatively  firm  land  were  tra- 
Tersed  by  a  few  provided  with  a  rude  modifica- 
tion of  snow  shoes,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  avoid  the  mud  lakes,  fiitting  in  a  zigzag 
line  like  so  many  daylight  Will  o'  the  Wisps.  All 
this  piqued  my  curiosity  so  much — for  the  imper- 
fect account  of  the  scene  I  had  received  at  La 
Rochelle  had  by  no  means  prepared  me  for  the 
reality — that  it  was  with  huge  strides  I  descended 
the  steep  to  the  town  of  Esnendes. 

What  I  had  seen  was  in  reality  an  amphibious 
city — in  one  state  of  the  tide  submerged  by  the 
sea,  and  inhabited  by  millions  of  mus.<«el8  and 
small  fish,  and  in  another  state  of  the  tide  breath- 
ing the  air  of  heaven,  and  affording  a  field  for 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  men.  The  place 
was  founded  long  ago  by  a  wandering  Irishman 
of  the  name  of  Walton,  who  at  first  made  his 
living  by  catching  sea-fowl  with  nets.  This  per- 
son, an  observant,  ingenious  fellow,  finding  that 
the  poles  of  his  nets  were  quickly  covered  below 
the  water,  with  marine  vegetation  containing  vast 
quantities  of  mussel  spawn,  set  himself  to  watch 
this  product  of  the  bay.  He  discovered  that  the 
tnud  mussels  grew  with  singular  rapidity,  and 
became  so  fat  and  delicate,  that  the  neighboring 
towns  formed  a  most  profitable  market  for  all  he 
could  raise ;  and  from  that  moment  he  had  a  new 
trade.  But  the  numerous  poles  he  fixed  In  the 
mud  at  low  water  were  frequently  unfortunate. 
Sometimes  the  waves  of  the  sea  came  in  swell- 


ing and  roaring,  mhd  did  them  great  damage; 
and  sometimes  an  unlucky  vessel  having  mined 
in  the  night  time  the  proper  anchorage,  wns  driv- 
en in  among  them  by  the  wind,  and  carried  all 
away. 

But  Walton  was  not  discouraged.  His  plaa 
was  obviously  defective,  and  it  was  neceswiry  to 
offer  a  larger  and  more  yielding  surface  to  the 
tide,  and  yet  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  least  possible  strain.  He  accordingly 
drew  upon  the  muddy  plain  the  intUal  letter  of 
his  name,  W,  the  points  being  directed  seaward, 
and  the  sides,  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  ex- 
tending towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  m  ai 
to  form  an  angle  of  from  40  to  46  degrees.  Alone 
each  line,  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  he  fixed 
strong  and  lofty  posts,  sinking  them  to  half  their 
length ;  and  the  ^aces  between  he  filled  with 
long,  pliant  branches,  forming  a  sort  of  close  but 
yielding  trellis-work.  At  the  points  of  the  W, 
which  were  open,  he  placed  osier  baskets  to  re- 
ceive the  fi^h  which,  imprisoned  by  the  palisade, 
would  flow  out  in  that  direction  on  the  recess  of 
the  tide  ;  and  lastly  he  fastened  to  the  Interior 
old  nets  of  small  mussels  gathered  on  the  coast, 
which  he  knew  would  attach  themselves  to  the 
palisade,  and  fatten  and  refine  in  the  civilizing 
mud.  This  first  W  he  called  a  bouchot^  from  a 
Celtic  word  signifying  *' wooden  enclosure;" 
and  it  retains  the  name  to  this  dav.  Bis  dav, 
however  was  long  ago,  and  important  changes 
have  since  occurred.  The  construction,  which 
was  placed  exactly  1246  fkthoms  from  Esnendes, 
in  honor  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  commenced, 
is  now  unvisited  by  the  ses,  and  a  meadow  flou- 
rishes on  its  site ;  while  far  out  in  the  bay — from 
two  to  thee  miles — ^between  800  and  400  other 
buchots  imitate  so  exactly,  at  low  water,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town,  that  even  a  spectator  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  might  be  deceived. 

To  cross  these  miles  of  mud  might  seem  a  dan- 
gerous service,  but  the  people  of  Esnendes  think 
nothing  of  it.  The  more  substantial  proprietois 
have  a  vehicle  they  call  a  pouMse-pUd,  fbrroed  of 
three  light  thin  pUnks,  one  for  the  bottom  and  the 
others  for  the  sides.  These  are  closed  bj  a  square 
stem — supposing  the  thing  to  be  a  boat — and  a 
slightly  elevated  bow,  allowing  it  to  slide  along 
the  mud.  Having  carried  this  peculiar  set-out 
on  his  shoulders  to  the  bay,  the  proprietor  placet 
in  it  his  baskets,  and  then,  kneeling  in  it  with 
his  right  leg,  and  leaning  both  hands  on  the  sides, 
he  strikes  out  with  his  left  upon  the  mud  in  the 
fashion  of  a  frog  when  swimming,  and  away  be 
goes  with  a  speed  which  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  a  horse  at  full  trot  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
consistence  of  the  surface,  I  may  mention  that 
neither  the  tracks  of  the  boat  nor  of  the  foot 
(shod  with  a  triple  sole)  are  obliterated,  and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible  to  walk  upon  the  mod. 
Some  others,  however,  as  I  have  mentioned — 
provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoe,  or  rather 
skate,  the  bottom  of  which  Is  a  fiat  piece  of  thin 
wood  elevated  at  the  point — ^balondng  them- 
selves with  outstretched  arms,  glide  along  other 
portions  of  the  surface  that  are  somewhst  harden- 
ed by  a  greater  proportion  of  sand.  But  both 
require  to  be  rapid  and  incessant  in  their  Feveral 
motions ;  and  the  whole  scene  brings  to  mind  the 
Jouroeying  of  Satan  ocrooi  Gbi 
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So  eager!  f  the  fii*iid| 
O'er  bog.  or  Meepi  throogh,  straigfat,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare. 
Whh  head,  heela.  wiiiga,  or  feet,  porraed  his  wajj 
Aad  «wim«,  or  sinks,  or  walks,  ur  creep-*,  or  flies. 

I  slept  that  night  at  Esaendes ;  and  the  next 
■ftemoon,  when  looking  at  the  stir  into  which 
Ibe  place  was  thrown  by  the  sudden  rush  towards 
the  bay  of  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
decermiaed  to  make  one  of  the  company,  and 
fisit  the  amphibious  city.  The  pousse-pied  I 
sould  not  venture  upon ;  but  having  provided 
nyaelf  with  a  pair  of  fnud-skates,  whicli  cost  less 
than  a  franc,  I  thought  if  I  only  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  rest,  I  could  run  no  peculiar  risk* 
Ip  this  idea  I  was  encouraged  by  the  crowd ; 
and  one  motherly  old  woman  assured  me,  that 
if  inoasieur  could  only  keep  moving  like  the  rest, 
and  to  be  sure  to  return  before  dusk,  and  before 
the  mud  began  to  feel  the  approaching  tide,  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  world.  Behold  me,  then, 
after  looking  for  a  while  at  the  uninviUug  waste, 
"  pondering  my  voyage,"  at  length  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  dash  gallantly  off  in  the  wake  of  a 
•tout  young  fellow,  a  skater  like  myself. 

I  was  at  first  a  little  nervous,  as  I  found  myself 
absolutely  committed  to  the  adventure,  and  as  I 
law  the  mud  lakes  around  me  tremulous  even 
from  the  weight  of  the  pousse-pieds  that  flew 
along  their  surface ;  but  there  was  nothing  diffi- 
cult in  the  use  of  the  skates,  and  very  soon  I 
found  recreation  in  the  exercise,  and  interest  in 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  When  arrived  at 
our  destination,  I  found  the  place  nothing  more 
than  what  I  have  described ;  yet  i(  was  amusing 
to  flit  from  buchot  to  buchot, .  and  watch  the 
quantities  of  fish  taken  in  the  baskets,  the  mature 
uusHsls  gathered  in  the  interiors,  and  the  whole 
deposited  in  the  pousse-pied — every  thing  being 
aece&sarily  done  with  a  haste  and  restlessness 
("  like  a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle* )  which  made  me 
kugh  aloud  sometimes,  both  at  my  comrades  and 
njxelf.  The  importance  of  this  curious  branch 
of  industry  may  be  understood,  when  1  mention 
that  it  produces  half  a  million  of  francs  in  the 
year,  and  supports  8,000  persons. 

My  attention  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
novelties  of  tho  scene,  that  I  was  quite  insensible 
sf  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  buAy  men  intent  on  nothing  but  their  occupa^ 
lion,  I  did  not  observe  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  few  who  were  unprovided  with  pousse-pieds. 
Chancing  to  look  round,  however,  I  descried  a 
ihin  silvery  haxe  advancing  from  the  seaward 
fiarter,  and  pointed  it  oat  to  those  nearest  me ; 
^ho  thereupon  demanded  suddenly,  what  I  did 
ttiere  so  late?  I  at  once  turned  a  somewhat  start* 
led  glance  towards  the  shore,  and  saw  that  the 
nearest  of  tlie  skaters  was  a  good  mile  off. 

*'  Monsieur  need  not  be  alarmed,'*  said  an  M 

^,  observing  my   change   of  counteuaace: 

'the  base  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tide;  but 

■  allowed  time  to  gather,  it  might  obscuse  ibe 

^nxk$  that  are  safe  for  mud-skates.** 

i;  And  you,"  sakl  I,  "  all  of  you  r 

**  Weaie  safe,**  replied  the  old  man,  and  ibal! 

ks  at  home  yet  before  you  foot  travellers.    If 

^ttti^htin'the  mist,  we  ooiild  find  our  way  were  it 

J>(Uikaa night;  and  eveq  if  overtaken  by  ibe 

m  oaacaknefveniDglika  this,  wo  are  \n  bo 

"^fiv^  far  mr  fwt  pitdi  -art  w<H^t^^hi^  tnd 


each  being  provided  with  a  pair  of  paddles,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  canoe  by  a  man  of  proportion- 
ate weight.**  By  this  time  the  group  around  ua 
seemed  to  have  become  alarmed  on  my  account ; 
and  separating  in  different  directions,  I  could 
hear  them  shouting :  '*  Michel  I    Michel  1** 

''They  will  find  him,'*  said  the  old  man,  '*for 
poor  Michel  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  stay  and 
have  a  race  with  the  pousse*pieds.  But  take 
care  he  does  not  outrun  you — that  is  all  you  have 
to  fear,  for  he  knows  the  bay  better  than  any  of 
us.**  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  crowd 
came  back,  some  coaxing,  some  driving  before 
them,  a  young  kid  apparently  about  eighteen. 
His  legs,  arms,  and  neck  were  bare ;  flowers  were 
knotted  in  his  long  unkempt  locks ;  and  his  wan* 
dering,  vacant,  yet  pleasing  eyes,  shewed  thai 
whatever  knowledge  he  possessed  was  thai  of 
instinct  not  intellect. 

**  He  will  guide  you  safely,**  cried  they,  **  there 
is  plenty  of  time  before  the  tide.  Away,  MicheL 
Bon  voyage,  monsieur.**  But  Michel  hung  baclb 
H  ith  the  sullen  look  of  a  child  who  had  been 
disappointed  of  his  favorite  pastime ;  till  one  of 
them  gave  him  a  lash  on  the  bare  legs  with  a 
rope — more  severe,  possibly,  than  he  intended— 
and  the  poor  maniac  sprang  forward  with  a  yell 
of  mingled  rage  and  pain.  I  followed  instino- 
tively.  My  only  aim  was  to  keep  up  with  him, 
for  I  remembered  the  warning  of  the  old  man  ;. 
but,  as  if  divining  this,  he  glided  out  of  my  way, 
taking  a  course  which  I  was  persuaded  was  in- 
tended more  to  lengthen  than  abridge  the  jour* 
ney.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I 
should  not  trust  to  my  fortune  alone,  but  whether 
influenced  by  prudence  or  cowardice,  I  decided 
that  this  was  hopeless ;  and  on  the  instant,  in- 
stead of  following  him  round  a  narrow  mud  pooi^ 
I  dashed  desperately  across  it,  and  succeeded  in 
catching  firm  hold  of  him.  Loud  laughed  Michel 
his  applause  at  this  darirg  feat;  and  on  we  flew, 
arm  in  arm,  over  the  quivering  waste—Folly 
guided  by  Madness. 

It  was  but  rarely  I  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  from 
the  track ;  but  I  saw  enough  of  what  was  beyond 
to  be  aware  that  the  haze  was  gathering  fasi| 
that  it  already  rendered  it  impossible  even  to 
guess  at  the  distance  of  the  lofty  steeps  border* 
ing  the  bay,  and  that  to  seaward  all  was  a  bound* 
less  expanse  of  trembling  vapor.  I  was  fairly 
panic*stricken ;  and  when  voices,  shouts,  and 
wild  halloos  came  floating  on  the  thick  air,  tell* 
ing  of  the  passage  of  the  train  of  pousse-pieds^ 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
sound  was  behind,  or  before,  or  around  me.  Thii 
was  partly  owing  to  the  ciTatic  course  and  abrupt 
turns  of  my  companion,  who  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  comprehend  what  I  said  to  him. 
and  of  whose  gibberish  I  did  not  understand 
one  word;  but  at  length,  when  the  land  bad 
been  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  mist,  now 
darkened  by  the  fiilling  of  the  dupk,  I  feli  an 
intense  consciousness  that  we  were  sweeping  oaf 
to  sea  to  meet  the  returning  tide. 

I  became  desperate.  I  shouted  in  Michera 
ear  till  he  laughed,  and  then  griped  him  by  the 
arm  with  a  force  that  made  him  yelL  He  spoke 
leud  and  Volubly;  pointed  resolutely  before  hin 
as  if  asseverating  something  thai  should  dispel 
my  doubta  Mud  faan ;  and  qulekeaad  baa  tjiinmA^ 
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lieadlong  pace,  tM\  my  breath  began  to  fail  like 
my  courage.  And  then  a  voice  came  upon  my 
ear— a  long,  low,  desolate,  wailing  sound,  which 
I  felt  to  be  the  voice  of  the  tide.  There  were 
no  longer  Bandy  tracks ;  all  was  mud,  which 
grew  softer  and  softer  at  every  flying  step ;  and 
at  length,  as  a  wilder  roar  came  from  the  open 
sea,  wtiich  dispelled  all  doubt,  if  any  had  remain- 
ed,  I  was  about  to  throw  the  maniac  fVom  me  in 
horror  and  despair,  when,  with  a  cry  of  exulta- 
tion, he  sprang  upon  a  tall  pole  which  suddenly 
appeared  beside  us,  as  if  growing  out  of  the  de- 
sert of  mud.  Even  then  I  was  almost  too  late, 
for  my  strength  had  failed ;  and  if  Michel  had 
not  grasped  me  by  the  collar,  I  could  not  have 
climbed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  sticks  that 
were  nailed  rudely  across  the  pole  to  serve  as 
steps. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  for  a  certain  time  in 
a  state  of  insensibility ;  for  when  I  became  cog- 
nizant of  what  was  around  me,  I  saw  that  the 
desert  of  mud  was  now  a  waste  of  foaming  wa- 
ters. The  rising  wind  came  in  from  the  sea  to 
the  assistance  of  the  tide ;  and  breaking  here 
and  there  the  clouds  that  had  covered  the  sky, 
allowed  the  broad,  full,  newly-risen  moon  to  throw 
down  a  fitful  gleam  upon  the  scene.  We  were 
midway  between  the  two  sides  of  the  bay,  &r  to 
sea  want  of  Esnendes ;  and  before,  behind,  and 
around  us,  there  was  an  expanse  of  rushing  wa- 
ters, breaking  ahead  in  white  crested  waves. 
The  pole  to  which  we  clung  was  obviously  a  bea- 
con for  the  guidance  of  vessels  in  the  daytime ; 
and  there  was  attached  to  it  at  the  top  a  long, 
narrow  streamer  of  white  bunting.  Such  were 
the  details  revealed  to  me  by  a  sudden  glare  of 
moonlight,  which  vanished  in  a  few  seconds, 
leaving  everything  in  obscurity  as  before,  relier- 
ed  only  by  the  white  foam  of  the  billows,  as  they 
broke  with  a  msh  and  a  roar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay. 

Uichel  had  gained  his  object.  The  pole  was 
what  he  had  pointed  to  in  the  distance  as  the 
goal  of  our  journey ;  and  perhaps  the  idea  of 
reaching  it  had  flashed  into  his  disturbed  brain 
at  the  same  moment  the  savage  lash  overturned 
the  ordinary  movement  of  lUs  thoughts  or  in- 
stincts. But  the  maniac  was  now  in  his  element. 
Joy  like  his  I  never  saw  before  or  since;  and  at 
every  new  apparition  of  the  moon,  he  burst  into 
wild  laughter,  clapped  his  hands,  and  yelled  forth 
a  fragment  of  a  church  hymn,  in  a  voice  so  clear, 
00  piercing,  so  unearthly,  that  I  was  stmck  with 
awe  as  I  listened.  Then  he  swung  the  pole  mad- 
ly to  and  fro ;  and  the  water  having  by  this  time 
reached  our  feet,  the  final  moment  seemed  at 
hand.  The  imminence  of  the  peril  recalled  me 
fnlly  to  my  senses.  Though  with  hardly  a  ray  of 
hope,  I  was  determined  to  ding  to  life  as  long  as 
possible.  By  means  of  severe  blows  and  s&m 
words,  I  taught  Michel  that  he  was  not  to  move 
band  or  foot,  and  with  the  narrow  streamer  I 
boand  both  him  and  myself  securely  to  the  pole. 
But  the  sea,  by  and  by,  was  as  wildly  mischieTous 
as  the  maniac ;  for  the  waves  came  on  with  re- 
doubled force,  bending  backwards  our  frul  sup- 
port till  we  overhung  die  hissing  waters.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  well  fastened  Imots  of  the  bnnt- 
faig,  I  ibr  one  should  have  been  very  soon  finding 
aiiy  way  back  to  the  amphiblooB  dty. 


The  bay  being  of  almost  the  same  depth  throagh- 
out,  the  water  was  slow  in  rising ;  but  still,  when 
it  was  little  higher  than  our  knees,  the  spray  broke 
so  violently  in  our  faces,  that  I  sometimes  Uiought 
we  should  be  drowned  long  before  the  tide  over* 
topped  our  heads.  The  wind  had  risen-,  the 
clouds  had  thickened  and  blackened  in  the  sky ; 
and  the  moon  was  rarely  visible.  What  fanciei 
came  over  me,  as  I  hung  there,  helpless  and 
hopeless !  What  phantoms  flitted  through  the 
gloom  I  What  memories  rose  upon  mj  eool? 
My  whole  life  was  gathered  into  that  span ;  and 
the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn,  crowded 
aiound  me.  Sometimes  I  heard  voices  caUmg, 
and  I  hailed  in  return ;  sometimes  a  ship^s  boat 
drove  against  the  pole,  and,  extending  ray  band 
to  seize  hold  of  her,  I  grasped  only  empty  water. 
Higher  came  the  tide — higher — higher.  The  wa- 
ter was  in  my  throat,  it  hissed  in  my  ears,  and  I 
prepared  for  the  death  which  was  now  so  doee  at 
band.  Michel  was  still  singing  his  wild  songs, 
still  laughing  through  the  spray,  still  enjoying  Uie 
recreation  he  had  sonsht.  My  heart  at  Uiat  mo- 
ment softened  toward  the  poor  fellow ;  and  I 
thanked  Clod  for  the  compensations  that,  from 
time  to  time,  must  have  thrown  a  heavenly  son* 
light  over  a  fate  apparently  so  dreary  and  forlorn. 

My  struggles  became  easier  as  my  mmd  became 
more  tranquil.  The  tide  had  reached  its  colmin- 
ating  point ;  the  wind  decreased ;  and  as  the  fear 
of  stdTocation  at  length  vanished,  I  yidded  to  the 
sense  of  fatigue,  ana  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking.  This  must  have 
lasted  many  hours ;  for  when  I  was  at  length 
roused  by  a  vident  tugging  and  screaming,! 
found,  on  opening  my  eyes,  that  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  that  the  waters  had  retired  anew 
intouie  depths  of  the  sea.  Michel  had  fortu- 
nately been  unable  to  undo  the  knots  of  thebnntp 
ing,  and  he  pointed  impatiently  towards  Esnendei 
and  then  to  the  opening  of  Uie  bay — informmg 
me,  doubtless,  in  his  unintelligible  gibberish,  that 
it  was  now  ebb-tide,  and  time  for  us  to  reton 
from  our  little  excursion. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  gratitude,  mingled  at 
first  with  almost  incredulity,  I  found  myself  once 
more  on  dry  land  I  It  was  my  intentk>n  to  take 
Michel  to  the  inn,  and  to  give  him  a  comfortable 
meal,  but  he  escaped  from  me  the  moment  we 
entered  the  town.  I  learned  that  he  was  the  only 
son  of  a  widow  who,  having  become  paralytie, 
was  supported  by  the  community.  But  this  kind 
of  support  implied  neither  harddiip  nor  degmda- 
tion.  No  one  in  the  place  was  poor  but  throngh 
the  visitation  of  God,  and  all  such  were  looked 
upon  not  only  with  kindness,  but  respect  Tbey 
were  accustomed  to  stand  in  a  line  on  the  beach 
when  the  fishermen  retamed  fK>m  the  bouchots; 
and  each  man,  in  passing,  presented  them  with  a 
handful  of  mussels  and  another  of  small  fish,thefirBt- 
fruits  of  hisexpedition.  In  addition  to  thisbonnty, 
the  surplus  of  which  supplied  them  with  otho  ne* 
cessaries,  tiie  good  wivesof  Esnendes,  when  giring 
in  the  bi-weekly  bakings  to  the  public  oven,always 
broke  off  a  piece  of  the  dough  for  the  basket 
of  the  poor ;  from  which  the  baker,  ss  his  eaB- 
tribution,  prepared  an  hoomense  loa^  to  be  dirided 
among  the  pendoners.  All  this  q>pesred  to  ft 
to  be  done  with  infinite  kindness  and  good-viO, 
both  men  and  m«troni  seeming  to  think  that  the 
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Tolantary  offering  of  a  part  drew  down  a  bleaaing 
upon  the  rest.  Michel,  upon  the  whole,  was  not 
nncomfortablT  sitaated,  for  he  worked  hard  in 
the  serTice  of  the  fishermen,  and  was  generously 
rewarded.  His  malady,  I  was  told,  was  always 
at  its  height  daring  the  full  of  the  moon  ;  and  the 
present  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
had  passed  the  night  on  the  beacon  pole.  A  long 
interval,  however,  had  elapsed  since  his  last  esca- 
pade, and  the  fishermen  had  ceased  to  watch 
him. 

Such  was  mj  Tisit  to  the  Amphibious  City.  It 
was  productive,  It  must  be  owned,  of  more  fatigue 
and  terror  than  I  hi»d  anticipated.  But,  for  all 
that,  I  say  still,  the  mussels  of  Aiguillon  are  ex- 
cellent— Chamber^  Journal, 
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I  stood  within  those  ancient  walls,  time's  ruthless 
sway  I  felt.— 

The  curtainM  niche  was  still  unchanged  wherein 
my  childhood  knelt; 

Where  girlhood's  thoughts  of  vanity  roamed  from 
the  sacred  shrine — 

Ob  memories  how  full  and  deep  throng  this  chan- 
ged heart  of  mine  I 

Before  that  solemn  altar  my  young  nster  knelt  a 
bride; 

I  viewed  the  gallant  company  with  childish  glee 
and  pride : 

With  wreaths  of  fairy  roses,  and  tears  so  strangely 
springing, 

I  sported  down  the  sombre  aisles  while  marriage- 
peals  were  ringing. 

And  again  at  that  old  altar,  in  the  spring-time  of 

my  youth, 
Bobed  in  the  mystic  veil,  I  heard  confirmed  my 

vows  of  truth : 
Kid  banda  of  young  companions  and  hand  in  hand 

with  one, 
Whose  sweetness  even  then  was  doomed — ^whose 

death-call  forth  had  gone. 

Within  those  sacred  walls  I  knelt  a  newly-wedded 

wife. 
With  girlhood's  smiles  yet  lingering,  and  hope, 

still  charming  life : 
The  old  familiar  fiices  t    That  look  good-by  with 

pain, 
Kay  ne'er  look  on  their  changed  brow,  nor  I  on 

theirs^  again ! 

And  now  withm  this  noble  pile,  once,  once  again 

I  kneel-^ 
Father  I  'tis  thou  alone  ean*8t  know  the  pangs  thy 

creatures  feel ; 
Fond  memories  are  clinging  fast,  dark  shadows 

claim  their  sway ; 
I^mg  yean  have  passed— one  vivid  dream— since 

childhood's  careless  day ! 

An  is  unchanged  witUn  these  walls,  all  sb  in  days 

of  yore; 
And  so  'twill  be  in  ftiture  years  when  I  shall  be  no 

more; 
And  plaints  as  moumfixl  as  my  own,  from  living 

ones  that  come, 
Wm  sound,  old  church,  within  thy  aisles,  like 

Toiees  from  the  tooib. 


EXTRAORDINARY  IMPOSTURE. 

In  the  quiet  village  of  Shottishara,  in  Suffolk,  a 
young  girl  is  now  engaged  in  an  imposture  of  a 
most  extraordinary  kind — only  rendered  more  so 
by  the  tender  interest  which  she  is  fitted  in  other 
respects  to  excite.  Her  parents  are  in  humble 
life,  but  admitted  to  be  persons  who  have  here- 
tofore  borne  an  irreproachable  character.  Eliza- 
beth Squirrell,  for  such  is  her  name,  gave  early 
tokens  of  superior  intellect,  and  during  two  years 
of  schooling,  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  of  her 
age,  made  .singular  progress,  spending  most  of 
her  spare  time  in  reading.  She  became  acquainted 
with  history  and  the  works  of  the  English  poets, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  religion.  At  length,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  brilliant  pupils,  illness,  in  the  form  of  a  spinal 
affection,  obliged  her  to  leave  school.  Alter  being 
treated  for  some  time  in  an  hospital,  she  waa 
taken  home,  and  there  speedily  became  worse. 
Being  assailed  with  locked-jaw,  she  could  obtain 
sustenance  only  from  milk  poured  into  her  mouth ; 
and  this  was  taken  in  such  small  quantities,  that 
her  death  was  daily  expected.  Still  she  lived  on 
for  many  weeks,  though  deprived,  it  was  alleged, 
of  the  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing.  At  midsum- 
mer, 1851,  she  recovered  from  locked-jaw,  but 
continued,  as  was  given  out,  to  live  without  solid 
food. 

The  case  now  attracted  general  attention,  and 
many  persons  came  to  see  her.  They  found  her 
in  an  humble  apartment,  placed  on  a  bed  with 
pillows  to  raise  her  head,  and  carefully  attended 
by  her  parents.  Her  air  of  resignation,  a  spiritual 
grace  beaming  from  her  countenance,  and  the 
high  tone  of  her  religious  expressions,  added  to 
the  interest  excited  by  her  alleged  abstinence 
from  solid  food,  fler  prayers  were  particularly 
admired  for  beauty  of  language,  as  well  as  eleva- 
tion of  thought.  She  told  her  visitors  that  she 
had  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  one  of  them  had 
undertaken  to  be  her  guardian.  She  prayed  that^ 
for  the  confirmation  of  her  tale,  some  manifesta- 
tion might  be  made  by  this  tutelary  spirit ;  and  in 
time  thifl  prayer  appeared  to  be  granted.  A  small 
drinking-glass  of  antique  construction,  which  stood 
by  her  bedside,  seemed  to  give  forth  faint  sounds, 
which  she  said  were  produced  by  her  angel 
brushing  it  with  his  wing.  The  visitors,  especiiuly 
such  as  were  of  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  listened 
with  wonder  to  these  sounds,  and  many  became 
convinced  that  a  true  cause  had  been  assigned  to 
them. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1851-2,  Elizabetii 
Squirrell  continued  in  this  state,  an  object  of 
infinite  local  wonder,  though  not  as  yet  alluded 
to  in  the  public  prints.  At  length,  early  in  sum- 
mer, her  mother  announced  that  the  milk  had 
ceased  to  nourish  her,  and  she  thenceforward 
lived  without  food  of  any  kind.  This  of  course 
increased  the  public  curiosity,  and  an  immense 
aifiux  of  visitors  was  the  consequence.  Some  of 
these,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  gave  money 
to  the  mother,  and  it  haa  been  alleged  that  a 
considerable  revenue  was  thus  realised  by  the 
family ;  bu^  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  has 
indignantly  denied  this  allegation,  and  stated  that 
the  whole  worn  did  not  exceed  £7.  Clergymen, 
and  other  peitooa  of  the  upper  rankf  of  aodety,. 
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were  among  the  Tisitora  of  the  Squlrrell  cottage, 
and  all  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  deepened 
ioterest,  owing  as  much  to  the  beautiful  eipres* 
•ious  which  flowed  from  tlje  child's  lipa,  aa  to 
anything  of  a  more  marvellous  nature  connected 
wilii  her.  On  being  asked  when  her  present  ex- 
traordinary state  would  end,  she  said ;  "  Oh,  in  my 
triumphant  entrance  into  glory  !** 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  yisitors 
beheld  the  whole  case  with  something  more  than 
doubt,  and  were  anxious  to  sul^ject  its  genuine* 
ness  to  some  decided  test.  It  was  arranged  that 
|wo  women  should  remain  with  the  girl  as  a  watch 
for  a  week.  They  did  so,  one  relieving  guard 
with  the  other,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed 
term,  returned  with  the  report,  that  no  food  had 
iMssed  the  child's  lips  during  that  time.  Doubts 
being  still  entertained,  it  was  resolved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  that  they  should  themselves 
mount  guard  upon  the  bed  of  the  ecstatic,  and 
minutely  chronicle  every  event  that  took  place. 
This  watch  was  commenced  on  Saturday  the  2lst 
•f  August  by  two  gentlemen,  who  remained  at  the 
cotuge  till  the  ensuing  Thursday,  without  ob- 
serving anything  of  a  suspicious  nature.  They 
were  then  relieved  by  two  clergymen,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Whitby,  the  former  of  whom  was  more 
Ifaan  usually  sceptical.  While  Mr.  Webb  was 
absent  for  a  walk,  the  father  came  into  thechild^s 
apartment,  and  addressing  Mr.  Whitby  coni- 
plainingly  on  the  scepticism  which  had  been 
shewn  regarding  his  daughter,  proposed  that  they 
should  seek  the  blessing  of  God.  He  immediately 
eommenced  a  prayer  of  great  fervour,  which  ex- 
tended to  a  considerable  length.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Whitby  were  excited  by 
a  circumstance,  of  which  Mr.  Webb  was  likewise 
disagreeably  sensible  the  moment  ho  re-entered 
the  room.  Kevertheless,  on  the  bed  being  search- 
ed by  the  nurses,  nothing  unusual  was  discovered. 
The  watchers,  being  still  unsatisfied,  called  in  a 
medical  gentleman,  named  Frances,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  new  search  was 
instituted.  It  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a  bundle 
between  the  child^s  arm  and  body,  and  which  she 
made  great  efforts  first  to  conceal,  and  finally  to 
retain.  On  its  being  opened,  upwards  of  twenty 
pieces  of  old  dress  were  found,  offering  indubitable 
evidence  that  digestion  had  taken  place,  and, 
consequently,  that  food  must  have  been  received 
by  the  stomach.  The  parents  seemed  overwhelm- 
ed by  this  discovery ;  but  Elizabetli  only  folded 
Her  hands,  and  said  :  **  I  commit  myself  to  the 
care  of  my  guardian  angel,  and  know  that  Qod 
will  take  care  of  me.** 

The  watching  committee  now  quitted  their 
charge,  under  the  belief,  that  sufficient  evidence 
bad  been  found  that  the  child  did  not  lire  without 
fl)od.  The  Squirrells  made  efforts,  through  the 
newspapers,  to  arrest  the  judgment  pronounced 
•gainst  them  by  the  public ;  and  a  medical  gentle- 
man, named  Matcham,  announced  his  conviction, 
thaU  the  testimony  against  the  girl  was  at  least 
defective ;  pointing  particularly  to  the  fact,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  cloths  did  not  apply  to  a  recent 
date.  The  decision  of  the  watching  committee, 
ife  exprened  in  a  report  they  drew  up,  neverthe- 
less was,  that  Bixabeth  Squirrell  did  aotpittetMe 
tWsfslea  of  totsi  sbstieeiioe  firosr  food  wUsb* 


she  pretended  to,  and  that  she  wss  capible  of 
both  seeing  and  hearing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  decision  has  cither 
stopped  the  child  in  her  course  of  deception,  or 
settled  the  curiosity  or  the  faith  of  the  public  m 
regard  to  the  case.    Two  or  tliree  weeks  after 
the  events  above  detailed,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ersklns 
Neale  paid  her  a  visit,  which  he  has  described  la 
a  volume  recently  published  by  him.*    We  give 
his  statement,  with  a  little  abridgment:  "I found 
Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "  lying  on  her  low  pallet-bed, 
in  a  small  but  neatly-arranged  room,  on  the  ground* 
floor  of  a  little  cottage,  encircled  with  a  garden. 
The  hour  was  early,  but  a  group  of  visitors  wu 
assembled  round  her.  The  attendance  she  needed 
was  supplied  by  her  mother,  who  stood  st  the 
back  of  her  bed,  ministering  kindly  and  sedulously 
to  her   wants.    The  appearance  of  this  widely- 
controverted    personage,    by    some    so   greatlj 
caressed,  by  others  so  severely  stigmatised,  ii 
beyond  question  most  prepossessing.    She  has  a 
very  gentle,  intellectual,  and  highly  devotional 
cast  of  countenance ;  and  her  voice,  clear,  sweety 
and  touching  in  its  tones,  is  susceptible  of  very 
effective  and  very  impressive  modulation.    The 
day  was  warm,  and  a  parasol  lay  open  upon  the 
bed,  to  which  her  mother  told  me  recourse  wss 
had  to  screen  her  from  the  light    This,  to  i 
person  perfectly  blind,  seemed  to  me  a  superflnont 
precaution ;  and  I  said  as  much.    The  explanation 
given  was,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  her  skin  wm 
extreme;  and   that  the  sun*s  rays  seemed  to 
scorch  her  where  they  fell.    Her  countenanos 
was  plump  ;  her  skin  moist  and  warm  ;  pulse,  85; 
and  what  struck  me  as  most  unusual,  after  such 
lengthened  and  close  confinement  to  her  couch, 
no  excoriation  or  abrasion  of  the  skin  apparent^ 
or  complained  of.  By  her  side  was  the  old-fashion- 
ed drinking-glass,  of  which  so  much  has  been  ssid; 
which  rang  out  when  brushed  by  an  an^ePs  wing, 
and  audibly  gave  response  to  prayer !     It  ^tood 
on  a  little  deal-box  by  her  bedside,   containing 
letters  and  papers  and  manuscripts,  among  which 
was  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  from  the  Rev.  Thomu 
Spencer,  the  temperance  advocate,  couched  in 
the  kindest  and  most  sympathising  terma    Oar 
interview  was  Ion/;:,  for  I  wished  to  arrive  atsooM 
definite  conclusion,  and  thought  it  sad,  that,  if  a 
case  of  well-contrived  imposture,  religion  should 
be  so  largely  mixed  up  with  its  details.    I  asked' 
her — the  finger-alphabet  was  used — whether  she 
thought  she  should  ever  eat  again  ?    She  replied 
;with  emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  counts* 
nance  very  animated  and  very  pleasing :  *  Never, 
inever,  till  I  eat  of  the  new  bread,  and  drink  of 
the  new  wine,  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father.* 
Now,  if  the  whole  affair  was  based  on  fraud,  thert 
seemed  something  frightfully  blasphemous  In  this 
reply.    I  looked  at  her  again.    Her  face  bore  no 
trace  of  emaciation.    No  mark  of  suffering,  or 
pain,  or  famine  was  risible.    It  was  the  plump, 
fleshy  face  of  a  smiling,  happy  girl.    She  went  oa 
after  a  patise.    'I  loathe  fbod  altogether.    Tbf 
very  sight  of  it  disturbs  me.    Par  from  wishing 
to  partake  of  food,  the  very  mention  ot'itdisgsrtS 
tne.*    The   mother  then  added,  delibemtelr  and 
firmly:     *Kotliing,    either    solid    or    liquid,  I* 
BOLXacRLT  dedsre,  liss  psased  my  poor  girl's  lipt 
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foTMtrenteon  weckn.*    The  next  question  was: 
^'*  What  object  do  yoa  think  thk  Sitprbmb  lias 
to  aiutwer  by  keeping  jou  in  this  state  V*^    '  To 
mtkQ  tfis  power  known ;  to  shew  what  He  can  do ; 
to  flhew  that,  with  fooid  or  without  it,  He  can 
lupport  the  frame.'    *  Do  you  w  \»]\  to  be  released? ' 
After  a  pause :  *  I  have  no  wish  at  all  on  the 
fphjcct    I  form  none.     My  only  wish  is  to  lie 
pasnve  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  do  and  suffer  His 
will.    If  the  moving  of  a  finger  would  suffice  lo 
liter  my  state,  to  restore  me  or  to  release  me,  I 
vould  not  make  the  effort    Sufficient  for  me  to 
know  I  am  in  mt  Fathkr^s  hands!*     The  calm, 
geode,  and  submissive  tone  in  which  this  was 
ittered  was  very  touching,  and  the  uplifted  eye 
and  devotional  exprussion  with  which  it  dosed 
orried  the  feelings  of  her  hearers  involuntarily 
with  the  speaker.  If  aeting^  no  Siddons  need  have 
disdained  it!....     Her  mother  then,  with  con- 
fiderable  tact,  rh  if  to  escape  from  a  painful  sub- 
ject, and  divert  her  diughters  thoughts,  asked 
jBizabeth  to  repeat  her  poem  on  blindness.    She 
eomplied.    The  lines  were  not  many,  but  the 
images  they  embodied  Wfrc  striking,  and  recited 
as  they  were  with  good  taste  and  emphasis,  and 
in  a  full  melodious  voice,  told  greatly  in  her 
ikvoar.    One  of  tlie  party  asked  her — the  mother 
hterpreting  by  means  of  the  finger-alphabet— 
whether  time  did  not  p^iss  heavily  during  this 
long  confinement.    She  replied : '  No ;  I  am  eon- 
itantly  attended  by  my  guardian  angeL  /sm  him 
MOM.    Closely,  most  closely  connected  are  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  world.    Tou  can  form  no 
kiea  of  the  beauty  and  eamettnew  of  the  counte- 
nances of  the  angelic  host.    One  of  that  glorious 
retinae  is  always  hovering  around  ma.  Ht  iiwtk 
me  MWL*    This  was  said  calmly,  slowly,  and  im- 
pressively ;  without  any  rant,  or  any  mock  dispUy 
ef  feeling,  but  as  the  deep  and  settled  conviction  of 
a  thoughtful  mind.    This  introduced  the  subject 

•f  the  glass The  mother  of  Elisabeth 

•aid  it  had  belonged  to  her  parents.  While 
examining  it,  one  of  the  party  put  this  question 
to  the  sufferer:  *Do  you  consider  your  life  as 
JNolonged  or  sustained  by  supernatural  influence  f 

*  No,  no,'  was  the  answer :  *  I  have  always  objected 
Is  that  coadasion.'  *  What,  then,  sustains  you  f* 

*  The  air:  I  feed  on  that,  and  that  atone.'  She 
then  added :  *  But  dke  question,  the  material  ques- 
tion, is  this :  do  I  or  do  I  not  hold  spiritnal  and 
intimate  communication  with  Healven  f  I  maintain 
iDlemhIy  that  I  do.*  The  tone  add  earnestness 
with  which  this  latter  asseveration  was  made  were 
remarlnhRe.  The  gentlemati  before  alluded  to— 
I  know  Mt  his  name,  biit  for  distaoctioD's  sake 
tot  us  e^  Kim  'Mr.  Orey'— here  said:  'This 
jglasB,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it,  throw 
great  dovbti  ow  your  story:  It  is  a  stumbRng- 
iMoek  witb  many:  Why  notYemoTe  the  gUiss 
<ibewheMFf  Ptaee  it,  let  me  suggest,  in  some 
Mher  osmw  ofthe  house/  n»is-aavice  was  o6m- 
■lunieated  to  SlhEabef&,  who  siM,  with  mneh 
Jignicy  md  emphasis:  *l9o:  4i  bhau.  not  ife 
Jfcttwt  ttff  pUuse  is  by  iitjr  side.  Th^n  it  received 
iSreel  cmttmmieaHaiu  ftom  Hemmk^  and  there  it 
HbsU  Remain:*  lir.  Grey' then  pn>pomdt  to  talte 
k  away,' or  to  break  It  then  and  th»rti,  ptomMpg 
Usth  mochor  awj'dinghter  that  bo  yrMjA  rejpilace 

ll^bxybothorvor  ghro  tbek  itk^vwhM  bi  wtifWf, 


^to  Elizabeth.  In  most  peremptory  terms,  sho 
forbade  the  exchange,  and  dedarvd  in  unequivocal 
language  how  distressing  the  destruction  of  the 
giai»  would  be  to  her ;  adding :  *  It  has  been  tho 
honored  medium  of  communication  betwt:eu  Hei^ 
ven  and  mvself,  and  its  destruction  would  bo 
heinous  sin.  In  the  unwillingness  of  the  daughter 
that  the  glass  should  be  removed,  destroyed,  ov 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  the  mother 
veheiuently  coincided.  The  interview  had  noir 
lasted  nearly  three  hours,  and  I  took  my  leavo 
with  saddened  feelings.  It  was  a  grievous  spee- 
tacle.  Before  me  was  a  noble  intellect.  Intimate 
knowledge  of  Scripture — great  command  of  dictioot 
— an  imagination  fertile  in  images— 4ind  a  most 
winning  and  graceful  delivery — all  these  wero 
there,  and  each  and  all  wrecked*  hopelessly  and 
irretrievably.  The  web  of  deceit  was  woven 
around  all.  I  was  convinced  she  saw.  I  wai 
convinced  she  heard.  How  she  was  sustained  in 
being  without  food  was  a  medical  question :  witb 
that  I  had  nothmg  to  do.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind,  n 
mixture  of  religious  exaltation,  vanity,  and  lovo 
of  exdtement,  which  can  lead  a  young  person 
into  a  course,  attended  by  so  much  pereoiiai  in* 
convenience,  and  in  which  detection  is  so  probablo 
in  the  long-run,  and  so  certain  to  be  attended 
with  a  crushing  effect.  But  we  know  very  well 
that  such  things  are  within  the  compans  of  human 
nature.  There  is  one  proof  of  the  subjeotivo 
character  of  all  such  phenomena,  which  We  weir- 
der has  never  been  thought  of  by  any  (^  the  good 
people  who  have  gone  to  see  Elisabeth  Squirrel!. 
When  such  a  case  happens  on  the  continent,  tho 
patient  always  has  visits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Now,  Squirrell*s  othcr^world  experiences  are  all'<^ 
a  strictly  Protestant  order.  A  Sqnirrell  in  Italy 
would  probably  have  had  "the  five  wounds* 
marked  in  the  appropriate  parts  of  her  person. 
Squirrel],  in  Suffolk,  only  sees  ah  angel ;  she  Ifl 
strictly  evangelical  in  her  illusions  or  deludings* 
This  might  be  a  lesson,  too,  for  the  worthy  peOplo 
who  are  so  often  imposed  upon  by  ecstaticsia 
Catholic  countries — namely,  that  the  analogous 
persoiis  in  England  never  see  the  Virgin,  and 
never  manifest  any  especial  tendency  to  miraculodo 
representations  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ; 
things  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  much  mont 
dwelt  on  in  their  literal  cfaaraeter  by  Oatholioo 
than  by  Protestants. 

As  for  the  deception  in  question,  it  is  not  wortb 
while  pursuing  its  history  further.  We  may  just 
mention,  however, that  at  a  meeting  in  Ipswlcb^ 
held  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  phrenologf* 
cil  character  of  the  giri*s  head,  a  drcumsbmoo 
was  roentlonefd  which  was  condusive,  even  wiili 
the  most  credulous.  The  wife  of  a  dy^  statedi 
that  she  had  called  at  the  house  one  day  and  left 
a  veil,  which  bad  been  under  her  hushand^s  treat** 
ment  Having  occasion  to  return  in  a  fbw  minutes^ 
sho  entered  the  room  suddenly,  and  found'  tho 
blind  saint  with  a  mirror  before  her  adjusting  tKo 
▼oil  OD  her  head  and  shooldera  l-^CAomdW 
JourfuU» 


^—* 


True  h'vfng  is  not  thinking  what  to  set,  bot 
acting  what  wo  dare  to  think. 

Love,  only^  unlocks  the  door  upon  that  fiit» 
li^  Wboro  tho  idM  df  tbi  UetMd  M  Itte  tttiifk 
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Thk  three  brothers  slept  lying  aJong  the  ground 
within  a  few  feet  of  one  another.  Their  tent  was 
ffone,  and,  of  course,  they  were  in  the  open  air. 
They  were  nnder  a  large  spreading  tree,  and, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  had  been  sleeping 
soundly  through  the  night.  Day  was  just  begin- 
ning to  break,  when  something  touched  Fran9oi0 
on  the  forehead.  It  was  a  cold,  clammy  object ; 
and,  pressing  upon  bis  hot  skin,  woke  him  at 
once.  He  started  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thrust 
into  him ;  and  the  cry  which  he  uttered  awoke 
also  his  companions.  Was  it  a  snake  that  had 
touched  him  ?  Francois  thought  so  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  continued  to  think  so  while  he  was 
rubbing  his  eyes  open.  When  this  feat  was  ac- 
complished, however,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  object  running  off  that  could  not  be  a 
ioake. 

"What  do  you  think  it  was?"  inquired  Basil 
and  Lucien,  in  the  same  breath. 

''A  wolf, J  think,"  replied  Francois.  *« It  was 
bis  cold  noee  I  felt.  See !  yonder  it  goes.  See 
—see — there  are  two  of  them !" 

Francois  pointed  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
two  animals  were  seen  to  run.  Basil  and  Lucien 
looked,  and  saw  them  as  well.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  wolves,  but  appeared  to  be  quite  black, 
and  not  like  wolves  at  all.  What  could  they  bef 
They  had  suddenly  passed  into  a  darker'  aisle 
among  the  trees,  and  the  boys  had  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them  as  they  went  in.  They  could 
atill  distinguish  their  two  bodies  in  the  shade,  but 
nothing  more.  What  could  they  be  f  Perhaps 
Javaliesf  This  thought,  no  doubt,  occurred  to 
the  brothers,  because  of  their  late  adventure  with 
these  animals. 

"  They  are  too  large,  and  run  too  clumsily,  for 
Javalies,**  said  Lucien. 

"  Bears  V*  suggested  Francois. 

'*  No,  no ;  they  are  not  large  enough  for 
bears.** 

Ail  three  were  puzzled. 

They  had  risen  upon  their  hands  and  knees^ 
disencumbered  themselves  of  their  blankets,  and 
each  had  grasped  his  gun,  which  they  always 
kept  close  by  them  when  asleep.  They  remained 
in  this  position,  straining  their  eyes  up  the  gloomy 
alley  after  the  two  bluck  objects,  that  had  stopped 
about  fifty  yards  distant.  All  at  once  the  form  of 
a  man  rose  up  before  them,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  animals.  Instead  of  retreating  from  the 
latter,  as  the  boys  expected,  tlie  upright  figure 
•tood  still.  To  their  further  astonishment,  the 
two  animals  ran  up  to  it,  and  appeared  to  leap 
against  it,  as  if  making  an  attack  upon  it.  But 
this  could  not  be,  since  the  figure  did  not  move 
-ifrom  its  place,  as  one  would  have  done  who  had 
been  attacked.  On  the  contrary,  after  a  while, 
it  stooped  down,  and  appeared  to  be  caressing 
ibem! 

*'  A  man  and  two  dogs,**  whispered  Fran^ ; 
**  perhaps  an  Indian  1** 


u 


It  may  be  a  man,**  retomed  Lucien,  also 
speaking  in  a  whisper.  '*  I  know  not  what  elie 
it  eoold  be ;  bat  those  am  no  dog9^  or  /  never 
-saw  such.** 

TUs  Loden  uttered  wi A  SDpbadi^  and  in  a 


serious  tone,  that  caused  the  brothers  to  draw 
closer  to  each  other. 

Durii  g  all  this  time  Marengo  stood  by,  re- 
strained by  tliem  from  rushing  forwaid.  The 
dog  had  not  awakened  until  the  first  cry  of  Fran- 
9ois  roused  him.  He  was  wearied  with  the  long 
gallop  of  the  preceding  days ;  and,  like  his  mas- 
ters, had  been  sleeping  soundly.  As  all  started 
almost  umultaneously,  a  word  from  Basil  bad 
kept  him  in ;  for  to  this  he  had  been  well  trained ; 
and  without  a  signal  from  him  he  was  not  u^ed  to 
attack  any  creature,  not  even  his  natural  enemies. 
He,  therefore,  stood  sUll,  looking  steadily  in  the 
same  direction  as  they,  and  at  intervals  uttering 
a  low  growl  that  was  almost  inaudible.  There 
was  a  fierceness  about  it,  however,  that  shoved 
he  did  not  regard  the  strange  objects  as  frienda 
Perhaps  he  knew  what  they  were  better  than  any 
of  the  party. 

The  three  mysterious  creatures  still  remained 
near  the  same  spot,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
boys.  They  did  not  remain  motionless,  howeTer. 
The  two  smaller  ones  ran  over  the  ground— nov 
separating  from  the  upright  figure,  and  then  le- 
turning  again,  and  appearing  to  caress  it  as  be- 
fore. The  latter  now  and  then  stooped,  as  if  to 
receive  their  caresses,  and,  when  they  were  not 
by,  as  though  it  was  gathering  eomething  from 
the  ground.  It  would  then  rise  into  an  upright 
position,  and  remain  motionlefs  as  before.  AH 
their  manceuvres  were  peformed  In  perfect  silence. 

There  was  something  mysterious,  awe-arpiring 
in  these  movements;  and  our  young  hunter*  ob- 
served them  not  without  feelings  of  terror.  They 
were  both  puzzled  and  awed.  They  scarcely 
knew  what  coun*e  to  adopt.  They  talked  in 
whispers,  giving  their  counsels  to  each  other. 
Should  they  creep  to  their  horses,  mount,  and 
ride  oiff  That  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  if  what 
they  saw  was  an  Indian,  tliere  were  no  doabt 
others  near;  and  they  could  easily  track  and 
overtake  them.  They  felt  certain  that  the  Strang 
creatures  knew  they  were  there*— for  indeed  their 
horses,  some  thirty  yards  ofT,  could  be  plainly 
heard  stamping  the  ground  and  cropping  the 
grass.  Moreover,  one  of  the  two  animals  had 
touched  and  smelt  Francois ;  so  there  could  bene 
mistake  about  U  being  aware  of  their  presence. 
It  would  be  idle,  therefore,  to  attempt  getting  cff 
unawares.  What  then  ?  Should  they  climb  into 
a  tree  ?  That,  they  thought,  would  be  of  just  ai 
little  use ;  and  they  gave  up  the  idea.  They  r^ 
solved,  at  length,  to  remain  where  they  were, 
until  they  should  either  be  sssailed  by  their  mys- 
terious neigbboors,  or  the  dearer  light  might  ei- 
able  them  to  Dike  oat  who  and  what  these 
were. 

As  it  grew  clearer;  howerer,  their  awe  wasiwt 
diminished ;  for  they  now  saw  that  the  uprigfat 
figure  had  two  thick,  strong-looking  aims,  which 
it  held  out  liorisoiitally,  mancsnvring  with  them 
in  a  singular  manner.  Its  eolonr,  too,  appeared 
reddish,  while  that  of  the  small  animals  was  deep 
black  I  Had  they  been  in  the  forests  of  AfiicL 
or  8«mik  instead  of  Aor/&  America,  they  would 
have  taken  the  larger  figure  for  that  of  a  gigantie 
ape.    As  it  wss,  tbey  knew  it  conid  not  be  that. 

The  Kgfat  suddenly  became  brightei^-^  ctosd 
having  passed  off  the  eastem  sky.  Olj^ 
emJd  be  seen  nora  dittipctlj»  and  then  t^nj*- 
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tery  that  had  so  long  held  the  young  hunters  in   branch,  and  he  thought  it  was  no  use  going 


torturing  suspense  was  solved.  The  large  animal 
reared  up,  and  stood  with  its  side  towards  them  ; 
and  its  long-pointed  snout,  its  sliort  erect  ears,  its 
thick  body  and  shaggy  coat  of  hair,  showed  tliat 
it  was  no  Indian  nor  human  creature  of  any  sort, 
but  a  kttae  hear  Handing  upright  on  hit  h<un»  ! 

"A  she-bear  and  her  cubs!**  exclaimed  Fran- 
cois. **Bat  seel"  he  continued,  ''^ the  is  red, 
while  the  cubs  are  jet  black.*' 

Baul  did  not  stop  for  any  observation  of  that 
kind.  He  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and  levelled  his 
rifle,  the  moment  he  saw  what  the  animal  was. 

"  For  your  life  do  not  fire  !'*  cried  Lucien.  *'  It 
may  be  a  gritxly  hear  /*' 

His  adr  ee  came  too  late.  The  crack  of  Basirs 
rifle  was  heard ;  and  the  bear,  dropping  upon  all 
fours,  danced  over  the  ground,  shaking  her  head 
and  snorting  furiously.  The  light  had  deceived 
Bazil,  and  instead  of  hitting  her  in  the  head  as  he 
had  intended,  his  bullet  glanced  from  her  snout, 
doing  her  but  little  harm.  Now,  the  snout  of  a 
bear  is  its  moat  precious  and  tender  organ,  and  a 
blow  upou  it  will  rou.^e  even  the  most  timid  spe- 
cies of  them  to  fury.  So  it  was  with  this  one.  She 
saw  whence  the  shot  came,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
had  given  her  head  a  few  shakes,  she  came  in  a 
shuffling  gallop  towardii  the  boys. 

Basil  now  saw  how  rashly  he  had  acted,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  expressing  regrets.  There 
was  not  even  time  for  them  to  get  to  their  horses. 
Before  they  could  reach  these  and  draw  the 
pickets,  the  bear  would  overtake  them.  Some 
one  of  them  would  become  a  victim. 

"Take  to  the  trees!"  shouted  Lucien;  "if  it 
be  a  grizzly  bear,  she  cannot  climb." 

As  Lucien  said  this,  he  levelled  his  short  rifle, 
and  fired  at  the  advancing  animal.  The  bullet 
seemed  to  strike  her  on  the  flank,  as  she  turned 
with  a  growl  and  bit  the  part  This  delayed  her 
for  a  moment,  and  allowed  Lucien  time  to  swing 
himself  to  a  tree.  BasJ  had  thrown  away  his 
rifle,  not  having  time  to  reload.  Franfois,  when 
he  saw  the  gr^st  monster  so  near,  dropped  his 
gun  without  firing. 

All  three  in  their  haste  climbed  separate  trees. 
It  was  a  grove  of  white  oaks ;  and  these  trees, 
unlike  the  pines,  or  magnolias,  or  cypress-trees, 
have  osnally  gpreat  limbs  growing  low  down,  and 
spreading  out  horizontally.  These  limbs  are 
oflen  as  many  feet  in  length  as  the  tree  itself  is 
In  height. 

It  was  upon  theie  that  they  had  climbed— 
Basil  having  taken  to  that  one  under  whieh  they 
had  slept,  and  which  was  much  larger  than  the 
others  around.    At  the  foot  of  this  tree  the  bear 
slopped.    The  robes  and  blankets  drew  her  at- 
tention for  the  moment.    She  tossed  them  over 
with  her  great  paws,  and  then  left  them,  and 
walked  roond  the  trunk,  looking  upwards,  at  in- 
tervals attering  loud  **  sniffs,"  that  sounded  like 
the   ***8cape**  of  a  steam-pipe.    By  this  time 
Baail  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  branch  from 
the  ground.     He  might  have  gone  much  hteher ; 
but,  fipom  what  liueien  had  suggested,  he  beUeved 
the  animal  to  be  a  grizzly  bear.    Her  ooloiir, 
which  was  of  a  fbm  or  fnlvoos  brown,  confirmed 
him  in  thftl  belief— as  he  knew  that  giiiily  bears 
met  with  of  a  great  variety  of  eotoun.    He 
to  finr  thsB,  o?«i  pa.  (Im 


higher.  So  he  stopped  and  looked  down.  He 
had  a  good  view  of  the  animal  below ;  and,  to  his 
consternation,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not 
a  grizzly,  but  a  different  species.  Her  shape,  as 
well  as  general  appearance,  convinced  him  that 
it  was  the  *'  cinnamon "  bear — a  variety  of  tha 
black,  and  one  of  the  best  tree-climbers  of  th# 
Icind.  This  was  soon  put  beyond  dispute,  aa 
Basil  saw  the  animal  throw  her  great  paws  arouni 
the  trunk,  and  commence  crawling  up  ward  I 

It  was  a  fearful  moment.  Lucien  and  Francois 
both  leaped  back  to  the  ground,  uttering  shouts 
of  warning  and  despair.  Fran9ols  picked  up  hia 
gun,  and  without  hesitating  a  moment,  ran  to  tha 
toot  of  the  tree,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  tha 
hips  of  the  bear.  The  small  shot  hardly  ooold 
have  penetrated  her  thick  shaggy  hide.  It  only 
served  to  irritate  her  afresh,  causing  her  to  growl 
fiercely ;  and  she  paused  for  some  moments,  aa 
if  considering  whether  she  would  descend  and 
punish  the  "  enemy  in  the  rear,"  or  keep  on  after 
Basil  The  rattling  of  the  latter  among  tha 
branches  above  decided  her,  and  she  crawled 
upward. 

Basil  was  almost  as  active  among  the  branehea 
of  a  tree  as  a  squirrel  or  a  monkey.  When  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  he  crawled  out  upoa 
a  long  limb  that  grew  horizontally.  He  chosa 
this  one,  because  he  saw  another  growing  above 
it,  which  he  thought  he  might  reach  as  soon  aa 
the  bear  followed  him  out  upon  the  first,  and  by 
this  means  g^t  back  to  the  main  trunk  before  thia 
bear,  and  down  to  the  ground  ag^in.  After  gat- 
ting  out  upon  the  limb,  however,  he  saw  that  ha 
had  miscalculated.  The  branch  upon  which  ha 
was,  bending  down  under  his  weight,  so  widened 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  one  above,  that 
he  could  not  reach  the  latter,  even  with  the  tipa 
of  his  fingers.  He  turned  to  go  back.  To  hla 
horror,  the  bear  was  at  the  other  end  in  the  fori^ 
and  preparing  to  follow  him  along  the  limb  I 

He  could  not  go  back  without  meeting  tha 
fierce  brute  in  the  teeth.  There  was  no  branch 
below  within  his  reach,  and  none  above,  and  ha 
was  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  To  leap  down 
appeared  the  only  alternative  to  escape  tha 
clutches  of  the  bear,  and  that  alternative  waa 
certain  death. 

The  bear  advanced  along  the  limb.  Francois 
and  Lucien  screamed  below,  loading  their  piecea 
as  rapidly  as  they  could ;  but  they  feared  thej 
would  be  too  late.  It  was  a  terrible  situation  ^ 
but  it  was  in  such  emergencies  that  the  stronr 
mind  of  Basil  best  displayed  itself;  and,  instead 
of  yielding  to  despair,  he  appeared  cool  and  coK 
lected.  His  mind  was  busy  examining  ever/ 
chance  that  offered.  All  at  once  a  thought  stmok 
him ;  and,  obedient  to  its  Impulse,  he  called  ta- 
his  brothers  below — '*A  rope  I  a  rope!  Fling 
me  a  rope  1    Haste  1  -a  rope,  or  I  am  lost.** 

Fortunately,  there  lay  a  rope  under  tha  trcia*. 
It  was  a  raw-hide  lasso.  It  lay  by  tha  spH 
where  they  had  slept. 

Lucien  dropped  his  hsif-loaded  rifle,  and  tpraii^ 
towards  it,  coiling  it  as  he  took  it  up.  Laolaa 
eottld  throw  a  haso  almost  as  well  as  Basil  hfansalf^ 
and  that  was  eqoal  to  a  Mexican  '*  vaquaro  **  pt 
a^^ganofao^of  thaPampai,    Haran  nearij«A* 
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Her  the  limb,  twirled  the  Imso  around  hw  head, 
i^id  launched  it  upwards. 

Basil,  to  gain  time,  had  crept  out  upon  the 
limb  as  ikr  as  it  would  bear  him,  while  his  fierce 
pursuer  followed  after.  The  branch,  under  their 
wiited  weight,  bent  downward  like  a  bow.  For- 
tunately, it  was  oak,  and  did  not  break.  Basil 
Was  astride,  his  face  turned  to  the  tree  and  to- 
'"wards  his  pursuer.  The  long  snout  of  the  latter 
was  within  three  feet  of  his  head,  and  he  could 
leel  her  warm  breath,  as  with  open  jaws  she 
vtrotched  forward,  snorting  fiercely.  At  this 
•loment  the  ring-end  of  the  lasso  struck  the 
branch  directly  between  them,  pasatng  a  few  feet 
«Ter  it.  Before  it  could  slip  back  again,  and  fall 
«ff^  the  young  hunter  had  grasped  it,  and,  with 
ihe  dexterity  of  a  packer,  double-knotted  it  around 
the  Umb.  The  next  moment,  and  juat  as  the 
•great  claws  of  the  bear  were  stretched  forth  to 
fdutoh  him,  he  slipped  off  the  branch,  and  glided 
.4own  the  lasso. 

The  rope  did  not  reach  the  ground  by  at  least 
'lifrenty  (cet.  It  was  a  short  one,  and  part  of  it 
Qiad  bet'it  taken  up  in  the  hasty  knotting.  Lucien 
and  Franyois,  in  consternation,  had  obserred  thia 
ifirom  below,  as  soon  as  it  first  hung  down,  and 
>1»repared  themselves  accordingly ;  so  that,  when 
.Ba3il  reached  the  end  of  tlie  rope,  he  saw  his 
iteothers  standing  below,  and  holding  a  large  buf- 
4Uo  skin  stretched  out  between  them.  Into  this 
the  dropped,  and  the  next  moment  stood  upon  the 
ground  unhurt 

And  now  came  the  moment  of  triumph.  The 
tovgh  limb  Utat  had  been  held  retent  by  Basil^s 
'Weight,  becoming  so  suddenly  released,  flew  up- 
*mmrd  with  a  jerk. 

The  unexpected  violence  of  that  jerk  was  too 
fMueh  for  the  bear.  Her  hold  gave  way;  she 
>«a0  shot  into  the  air  several  feet  upwards,  and 
iftJliog  with  a  dull  heavy  sound  to  the  earth,  lay 
Ibr  a  moment  motionless.  She  was  only  staBned, 
however,  and  would  soon  have  straggled  upiagain 
/lo  renew  the  attack ;  but,  before  she  eould  regain 
hw  feet,  Basil  had  laid  hold  of  Franyoia's  half- 
Joa^d  gun,  and,  hurriedly  pourmg  down  a  hand- 
hl  W  bullets,  ran  forward  and  fired  them  into  h^r 
liead,  killiag  her  upon  the  spot. 
.  The  cubs  by  this  time  had  arrived  upon  the 
ground,  and  Marengo,  who  had  now  parUally  re- 
.«Overed,  by  way  of  revenging  himself  for  the  cas- 
.^gation  he  had  received  m>m  their  mother, 
.aSacked  them  with  fyry.  The  little  creatures 
."fought  fiercely,  and,  together,  would  have  been 


Lady  0.  had  but  five  thousand  pounds  fai 
the  world.  She  owed  about  fbrtr  thousand 
pounds;  so,  with  all  her  wit  and  beauty,  she 
got  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  was  likely  tore- 
main  there. 

Now,  in  the  time  I  speak  of,  every  lady  hid 
her  head  dressed  by  a  barber ;  and  the  barber 
of  the  Fleet  was  the  handsomest  barber  in  ths 
city  of  London.  Pat  Phelan  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  &ir  sex :  and  whereas  the  wonder? 
Sure  Pat  was  an  Irishman.  It  was  one  very 
fine  morning,  when  Phelan  was  dressing  her 
captivating  head,  that  lier  ladyship  took  it  into 
her  mind  to  talk  to  him,  and  Pat  was  wei 
pleased,  for  Lady  O.'s  teeth  were  the  whitest, 
and  her  smile  the  brightest  in  all  the  world. 

**  So  youVe  not  married,  Pat  ;'*  says  she 

"  Divil  an  inch  1  your  honour's  ladyship  * 
says  he. 

"And,  wouldn't  ye  like  to  bo  married f 
Again  asks  she. 

"  Would  a  duck  swim  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  one  you'd  prcfor?" 

"  May  be,  madaro,^  says  be,  "  you  niv« 
heard  of  Kathleen  O'Reilly,  down  bey  ant  Den- 
eraile?  Her  fiither's  cousin  to  O'Donoghui^ 
who's  own  steward  to  Mr.  Muiphy,  the  un- 
der-agent  to  my  Lord  Ringstovm,  and — ^ 

"  Hush !"  says  she ;  "  sure  I  don't  want  to 
know  who  she  is.  But,  would  she  have  you, 
if  you  asked  her?" 

"Ah,  thin,  I'd  only  wish  Td  be  alter  thiy- 
ing  that  sarae.^ 

"And  why  don't  you?" 

"  Sure  I'm  too  poor."  And  Phdaa  hea>Tei 
a  prodigious  sigh. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  rich  f 

"Doe&a  dog  bark?" 

"  If  I  make  you  lich,  will  7«o  do  J«  I  tall 
you?" 

"  Millia  nrarth^rs !  your  honour,  don't  be 
tantalizing  a  poor  boy.'* 

"  Indeed  Fm  not,'^  said  Lady  0.  "  So  li^ 
ten.    How  would  you  Kke  to  marry  me?^ 

"  Ah,  thin,  my  lady,  I  believe  the  King  ^ 
Russia  himself  would  be  proud  to  do  that  samc^ 
liayo  alone  a  poor  devil  like  Pat  Phelan." 

"  Well,  Phelan,  if  you'll  marry  me  to-m^r 
-row,  riLgm  you  one  thousand  powds." 
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•»ore  thsn  a  match  for  Harengo ;  but  the  rifies  of  **  Oh !  wfaifailMloo  1  whilabaloo  I  mt  Vm 
tills  oDMsters  oame  to  his  assistance*  and  put  an  mad,  or  enchanted  by  the  good  poifkh,'  -i^^ 
^mArio  tha  contest.— iro|f^*a  JnattueUr,  ed  Pat,  dancing  round  the  room. 

"But  there  are  conditions,"  says  Lady tt 
••  After  the  first  day  of  our  nuptials  you  rniMt 
neyer  see  me  again,  nor  dftim  me  Ibr  your 

idfe" 
"i  don't  like  that,"  says  Pat,  for  he  W 
.SdHMT  €.  w»ft  a  beautiCul  wovaiiy  butla^  C.  been  o£^i]:kg  hei|:ladyslup  mo^de^nikir 
;  MS  tnieztrttnig^nt  wom«ii.    She  was  stjQ  sin-       ".  But,  remember  Kathleen  O'lteiOy.    Wift 
rie,  though  rather  past  extreme  youth. —  the  money  I'il  giveyoi^  ja^*jimj  ^^f^  W 
riifto'  neel  pretty  femilesi  shA  had  looked  'too  fueny  to." 

lUgliv  had  cetimated  her  oini  lev^liaeai  loo      "Otet'&thBaB^"  aayaM    "'But^  lkhi«i^ 
\  '4iSmj^  and  now  she  vefitsedlo  Miere  that  'higanjf ' 
'^e^-waanotas^harmiagmseinBr.    ^Sott^wen- 1     " ill ««fef -^aiipc 

Heiyvhip.    ••Oalf 
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an  oath  never  to  call  me  your  wife  after  to- 
morrow, and  never  to  go  telling  all  the  story.*' 
"  Divil  a  word  ril  ivir  say." 
"Well,  then,"  says  she;  "there's  ten 
poandfl.  Go  and  buy  a  licence,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me ;"  and  then  she  explained  to  him 
where  he  was  to  go,  and  when  he  was  to  come, 
and  all  that 

The  next  day  Pat  was  true  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  found  two  gentlemen  already  with 
her  ladyship. 
"Have  you  got  the  licence?"  says  she. 
"  Here  it  is  my  lady,"  says  he ;  and  he  gave 
it  to  her.    She  handed  it  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  viewed  it  attentively.    Then,  calling 
in  her  two  servants,  she  turned  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  reading. 
"  Perform  the  ceremony,"  says  she. 
And  sure  enou<^  in  ten  minutes  Pat  Phelan 
was  the  husband,  the  legal  husband  of  the 
lo?ely  Lady  C. 

"  That  will  do,"  says  she  to  her  new  hus- 
band, as  he  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss ;  "  that*H 
do.  Now,  sir,  give  me  my  mamj^e  certifi- 
cate." The  old  gentleman  did  so,  and,  bow- 
ing respectfully  to  the  five-pound  note  she 
gave  him,  he  retired  with  his  clerk;  for, 
sure  enough,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  he  was  a 
parson. 

"  Go  and  bring  me  the  warden,"  says  my 
lady  to  one  of  her  servants. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  says  she;  and  presently 
the  warden  appeared. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough,"  says  Lady  C, 
in  a  voice  that  would  call  a  bird  off  a  tree, 
"  will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  and  fetch 
me  a  hackney-coach!  I  wish  to  leave  this 
prison  immediately." 

"  Your  ladjrship  forgets,"  replied  he,  '*  that 
you  must  pay  your  ft^rty  thousand  pounds  be- 
fore I  can  let  you  go." 

"  I  am  a  married  woman.  Tou  can  detain 
tny  husband,  but  not  me."  And  she  smiled  at 
Phelan,  who  began  rather  to  dislike  the  ap- 
pearance of  things. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  it  is  well  known  you 
are  single." 
"  I  tell  you  T  am  married." 
"  Where's  your  husband?" 
"There,  sir!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  aston- 
fehed  barber ;  "  there  he  stands.     Here  is  my 
marriage  certificate,  which  you  can  peruse  at 
your  leisure.     My  servants  yonder  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony.    Now  detain  me,  sir, 
one  instant  at  your  peril." 

The  warden  was  dumb-foundered,  and  no 
Wonder.  Poor  Phelan  would  have  spoken,  but 
neither  party  would  let  him.  The  lawyer  be- 
low was  consulted.  The  result  was  evident 
In  half  an  hour  Lady  0.  was  free,  and  Pat 
Phelan,  her  legitimate  husband,  a  prisoner  for 
€ebt  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Well,  sir,  for  some  time  Pat  thought  he  was 
in  a  dream,  and  the  creditors  thought  they 
were  itiU  wona    The  following  day  &ey  held 


a  meeting,  and  finding  how  they  had  beeft 
tricked,  swore  they'd  detain  poor  Pat  for  ever. 
But  as  they  well  Icnew  that  he  had  nothing; 
and  wouldn't  feel  much  shame  in  going  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  they  made  the  best  of  4 
bad  bargain,  and  let  him  out 

Well,  you  must  know,  about  a  week  after 
this,  Paddy  Phelan  was  sitting  by  his  little 
fire,  and  thinking  over  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen,  when  as  sure  as  death  the  post- 
man brought  him  a  letter,  the  firpt  he  had  ever 
received,  which  he  took  over  to  a  friend  of  his^ 
one  Ryan,  a  fruit-seller,  because,  you  see,  he 
was  no  great  hand  at  reading  writing,  to  deci- 
pher for  him.    It  ran  thus : 

"Go  to  Doneraile,  and  marry  Kathleen 
O'Reilly.  The  insUnt  the  knot  is  tied  I  fulfil 
my  promise  of  making  yi>u  comfortable  for  life. 
But,  as  you  value  your  life  and  liberty,  never 
breathe  a  syllable  of  what  has  passed.  Re- 
member you  are  in  my  power  if  you  tell  the 
story.  The  money  will  be  paid  to  you  directly 
you  inclose  me  your  marriage-certificate.  I 
send  you  fifty-pounds  for  present  expenses. 

Oh !  happy  Paddy !  Didn't  he  get  drunk 
that  same  night,  and  didn't  he  start  next  day 
for  Cork,  and  didn't  he  marry  Kathleen,  and 
tonch  a  thousand  pounds  ?  By  the  powers  he 
did.  And,  what  is  more,  he  took  a  cottage^ 
which  perhaps  you  know,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Bruffin,  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ;  an(^ 
i'  fiiix,  he  forgot  his  first  wife  clean  and  en^ 
tirely,  and  never  told  any  one  but  myself 
under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  the  story  of  hie 
"Fleet  Marriage." 

So,  remember,  as  it  is  a  secret,  don't  tell  it 
to  any  one,  you  see. 


^<  »  •» 
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When  the  pale  moon  her  silent  course  is  keeping 

Along  the  sky. 
And  night-dews  on  the  chilly  Earth,  are  weeping 

Their  fountains  dry, — 
Who  then  in  visions,  dream  amid  their  sleeping 

Of  Bueh  as  I  ? 

My  own  sad  thoughts  within  my  bosom  swelling^ 

Sad  company  t 
Are  all  the  friends  that  cheer  my  lonely  dwellings 

Or  come  to  me; — 
Why  should  my  heart  the  rest  so  soon  be  telling— 

"  Thy  poverty  I" 

When  penury  hath  in  a  whisper  spoken 

ITnto  the  ear ; 
How  cold  are  friends,  how  easily  are  broken, 

Like  tendrils  sere, 
Those  tics  which  now  pass  like  the  silent  token 

Of  parting  year ! 

Yet  on  my  head  the  constant  stars  are  shining 

So  sweetly  pale. 
As  if  they  grieved  to  listen  my  repining, 

Which,  like  the  gale, 
Seems  sadder  when  no  anxious  ear  inclining 

Lists  to  its  wail 
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There  is  a  rest,  of  every  rest  the  sweetest, 

So  calm  and  Btiii ; 
There  is  a  river  of  all  the  streams  the  fleetest, 

Lonely  and  chili ; — 
And  thou,  0  River!  all  the  boundary  metest 

Of  human  ill ! 

Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  that  rest  foreTer, 

I  may  find  peace ; 
Bathed  in  the  billows  of  that  unseen  riyer, 

All  woes  shall  cease ; 
Death  lays  his  brolcen  arrow  in  his  quiver— 

And  all  is  peace ! 

William  Smith. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  MOTHER. 

FROM   THE  GERMAN. 

A  MOTHER  sat  beside  her  dying  infantas  couch, 
weeping  bitterly.  The  poor  baby  was  very 
pale ;  and  lay  quietly — with  its  little  eyelids 
closed,  and  its  breathing  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  every  moment— until  the  mother'salarm 
amounted  to  agony. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard ;  and  an  old 
man  slowly  entered,  wrapped  in  a  large  rug  to 
shield  him  from  the  cold.  He  had  need  of  it, 
for  the  season  was  the  depth  of  winter.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the 
wind  blew  sharply  enough  to  cut  one's  chin 
off.  The  old  man  stood  shivering  with  cold, 
while  the  mother,  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  her  child  appeared  easier,  placed 
a  can  of  ale  near  the  fire  to  warm  for  her  aged 
visitor.  She  then  resumed  her  place  beside 
her  infant;  while  the  old  man,  sitting  down, 
rocked  himself  siU'ntly  to  and  fro. 

Tlic  baby's  breathing  became  more  laboured^ 
and  the  poor  mother,  taking  its  tiny  wan  hand 
between  her  own,  turned  for  comfort  to  the 
aged  beggar — for  so  he  seemed. 

**  Do  you  think  he  will  live?"  shesaid.  "God 
will  surely  not  take  him  from  me  1** 

The  old  man  for  reply  made  a  singular  ges- 
ture, that  might  be  taken  for  either  yes  or 
no. 

The  mother  sighed,  and  tears  flowed  over 
her  pale  cheeks.  She  had  not  closed  her  eyes 
for  three  days  and  nights ;  fatigue  overpowered 
her,  and  she  slept.  It  was  but  for  a  moment 
in  the  next  moment  she  started  up,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot 

"  What  is  that  ?"  she  asked,  looking  wildly 
round. 

An  ancient  clock  droned  and  ticked  in  the 
corner.  The  noise  that  startled  the  mother 
was  caused  by  the  fall  of  its  heavy  leaden  pen- 
dulum, which  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor, 
and  then  was  silent  The  mother  looked 
round  for  the  old  man,  but  he  was  gone ;  then 
at  her  baby,  which  had  appeared  to  sleep,  so 
still  had  it  lain  beside  her — alas !  it  was  gone 
also. 

The  poor  mother  rushed  frantically  out  of 
the  houie,  raving,  shrieking  for  her  child.    In 


the  midst  of  the  snow  sat  an  old  woman  clad 
in  long  black  garments.  She  stopped  the  dis- 
tracted mother,  and  she  said  to  her,  **  Death 
has  been  beneath  thy  roof.  I  saw  him  hurry 
forth  with  a  little  infant  He  flies  swifter  than 
the  wind ;  and  what  he  once  takes  he  never 
returns," 

**  Tell  me  which  way  he  has  gone,**  implored 
the  forlorn  mother.  **  Tell  me  that  I  may  find 
him." 

"  I  could  tell  you  with  the  greatest  case  in 
the  world,"  replied  the  woman  in  the  sable 
garments ;  "  but  bifore  I  enlighten  your  igno- 
rance, you  must  sing  me  all  the  songs  you  Bang 
to  your  child.  I  am  the  Night,  and  your  songs 
have  often  beguiled  me." 

**  I  will  sing  them  all,  all,"  replied  the  poor 
mother,  ^*  but  do  not  hinder  me  now.  Let  me 
overtake  him — let  me  find  my  child  while  yet 
1  may !" 

Night  remained  silent  and  immoveable.  The 
mother  wrung  her  hands  and  sang.  Such 
songs  1  flooded,  drowned  in  tears  1 

At  length  Night  relented,  and  she  said,  "Go 
into  yonder  dusky  pine-forest,  for  thither  I 
saw  Death  take  his  way  with  the  child." 

'J  he  mother  hastened  to  the  forest,  bat 
many  paths  wound  through  it,  and  she  doubt- 
ed which  she  should  take.  Near  her  stood 
a  thorn  bush,  which  bore  neither  leaves  nor 
flowers,  but  instead  thereof,  icicles  hung  on 
the  boughs. 

*'  Have  you  seen  Death  pass  by  with  my 
little  one  ?"  said  the  mother  to  the  tnorn-bu.sb. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Bush  ;  "  but  I  shall  not 
tell  you  which  way  he  took,  unless  you  wiQ 
warm  me  in  your  bosom.     I  freeze  to  death." 

The  devoted  mother  embraced  the  cruel 
bush,  and  pressed  it  so  closely  to  her  bosom 
that  the  thorns  pierced  her  delicate  flesh  and 
blood  began  to  flow  in  large  drops.  Wherever 
these  drops  fell,  the  ground  thawed,  and 
flowers  and  fresh  green  leaves  sprang  forth ; 
so  warm  is  the  heart  of  a  mother ! 

Then  the  Thornbush  showed  her  the  way 
she  should  go,  which  led  to  a  wide  river. 
What  was  the  poor  mother's  despair  at  find- 
ing no  means  of  crossing  it  I  The  water  was 
not  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  her  weiphr,  and 
it  w^as  too  deep  to  be  forded.  Yet  she  must 
pass  over  to  find  her  child.  The  insane  idea 
seized  her  of  endeavoring  to  drink  the  river 
dry,  and  she  stooped  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
so ;  for  in  her  distraction  she  believed  that  a 
miracle  might  happen. 

**  Nay,"  said  the  River,  "  that  cannot  be ; 
let  us  rather  try  what  we  can  do  together.  I 
have  a  fondness  for  jewels,  and  your  eyes  are 
the  clearest  diamonds  I  ever  saw.  Give  them 
to  me,  and  I  will  guide  you  to  the  great  hot- 
house where  Death  rears  his  human  flowers." 

"  Oh !  what  would  I  not  give  to  find  my 
child !"  said  the  weeping  mother ;  and  as  sbo 
wept,  her  eyes  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  river; 
where  they  lay,  and  glistened  like  jewels  «f 
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the  finest  water.  Then  the  riyer  embraced 
her  with  iti)  watory  arms,  and  in  a  moment 
wafted  her  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  stood 
a  Urge  and  wonderful  edifice,  so  sin^larly 
constructed  that  one  knew  not  whether  it  were 
formed  by  nature  «ir  art  But  the  poor  mother 
ooald  not  see  it,  having  wept  herself  blind. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  Death,  who  has  taken 
away  my  child  f^  she  asked  of  any  that  would 
answer. 

An  old  grey  woman  replied,  who  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  wonderful  hothouse — "  He 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Hi)W  have  you  found 
your  way  thither  ?  Who  has  assisted  you  ?** 

**  God  has  aided  me.  He  is  merciful.  Show 
thou  mercy  also,  and  tell  me  where  I  shall 
find  mv  child." 

*'  I  do  not  know  it  from  another,**  said  the 
old  woman,  '*and  you  cannot  see.  Many 
flowers  have  withered  to-night,  and  Death  will 
soon  be  here  to  transplant  them  to  other 
regions.  In  every  tree  and  flower  that  thin 
hothoiLse  contains  beats  a  l)uman  heart  identi- 
fied with  the  life  of  a  human  being  living  upon 
the  earth.  Enter ;  you  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  recognize  the  beating  of  your  child^s  heart 
But  stay  a  moment ;  what  will  you  give  me  in 
return  for  my  good  ofiQces  ?'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  said  the  poor 
mother ;  **  but  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  for  you.** 

"There  is  nothing  I  particularly  care  for 
there,**  said  the  old  woman;  **but  you  can 
give  ine  your  long  black  hair.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  pleases  me.  I  will  give  you  mine  in 
exchange.** 

"  Is  that  all  you  wish  for  t    I  give  it  you 

willingly.** 

So  the  young  mother  parted  with  her  beauti- 
ful tre.-sses,  and  received  in  exchange  the  old 
woman's  snow-white  locks. 

And  now  enter  with  her  the  hothouse  of 
Death,  where  plants  and  trees  of  every  variety 
bloomed  side  by  side.  Here  stood  splendid 
hyacinths,undcr  glass  shades ;  there  blossomed 
immense  water-liIics,some  fresh  and  handsome, 
others  half  dying  with  water-snakes  coiled 
round  their  steraf^  and  black  crabs  clinging 
tightly  to  their  leaves ;  glorious  oaks,  palms, 
and  plantains,  reared  their  lofty  heads  in  the 
midst,  while  primroses  and  sweet-scented 
herbs  nestled  close  to  their  roota.  Every  tree 
and  flower  had  its  name.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  observable.  Many  large  trees  were 
confined  in  little  pots  which  had  become  too 
nan'ow,  and  were  almost  bursting  with  the 
bulk  of  the  root  within.  Little  weak  flowers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  often  placed  in  immense 
pots  and  appeared  almost  lost  to  perception 
in  the  midst  of  the  rich,  black  soil  covered 
with  moss. 

The  miserable  mother,  her  bosom  slowly 
heaving  with  a  sigh  of  hope,  bent  over  the 
smallest  plants,  and  llatened  to  the  beating  of 


the  hearts  within.     Out  of  a  million,  she 
recognised  the  heart  of  her  child. 

**Here  it  is!**  she  exclaimed,  stretching 
forth  her  hand  towards  a  IHtle  crocus,  which 
feebly  drooped  its  head. 

"  Touch  not  the  flower,**  said  the  old  woman, 
*'  but  stand  aside ;  and  when  Death  comes — 
I  expect  him  every  moment — listen  to  his 
movement**.  If  he  approach  the  crocus,  do 
not  let  hira  root  it  up,  but  threaten  to  do  the 
same  with  all  the  rest  Me  will  then  be  afraid ; 
for  none  of  those  plants  may  be  uprooted  until 
God  gives  him  leave.*' 

An  icy  wind  rushed  through  the  apartment, 
and  the  blind  mother  felt  that  Death  approach- 
ed.    He  soon  espied  her. 

"  How  hast  thou  found  thy  way  hither  t** 
he  inquired. 

"  I  am  a  mother.** 

Death  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  little 
crocus,  but  the  mother  protected  it  with  both 
hers,  so  as  not  to  disturb  a  single  leaf.  Her 
adversary  breathed  upon  the  shield  thus  inter- 
posed, and  the  hands  fell  powerless. 

**  Against  mo  thou  canst  do  nothing,*'  he 
said,  with  hollow  voice.  *'I  only  fulfil  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  his  gardener. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrives,  I  take  up 
his  trees  ana  flowers,  and  transplant  them  into 
the  garden  of  Paradise,  in  the  unknown  land. 
How  they  prosper  there,  it  is  not  for  mortals 
to  know.*' 

"Give me  back  my  child,"  said  the  mother, 
and  she  wept  and  groaned.  Suddenly,  in  her 
agony,  she  seized  two  delicate  flowers,  and 
exclaimed,  "T  will  destroy  all  thy  plants,  for  I 
am  in  despair." 

"Touch  them  not,"  said  Death,  gently. 
"  Wouldst  thou  make  other  mothers  as 
wretched  as  thy.sclf  ?*' 

The  poor  mother  released  the  flowers^ 
conscience-stricken. 

"  I  give  thee  back  thine  eyes,"  said  Death. 
"As  I  passed  the  wide  river,  I  saw  them 
shining  brightly,  and  took  them  out,  though 
I  knew  not  they  were  thine.  They  are  clearer 
than  before.  R(>place  them  in  their  sockets^ 
and  gaze  into  this  fountain.  I  will  show  you 
the  future  human  life  of  the  two  flowers  yoa 
would  have  uprooted," 

The  mother  did  as  she  was  de.«:ired.  She 
looked  down  into  the  depths  of  the  pure 
fountain,  and  beheld  how  one  life  became  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  spreading  joy  and 
happiness  around  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
was  full  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

"  These  lots  are  equally  ordained  by  God," 
said  Death. 

"  Whose  lives  are  they  ?"  asked  the  mother 
trembling. 

"That  I  may  not  exactly  tell,"  replied 
Death.  "  This  much  T  am  permitted  to  reveaL 
In  thy  distraction,  thou  didst  seize  upon  the 
little  crocus,  and  one  of  the  fates  which  thou 
hast  before  thee  i&  the  future  of  thine  child.** 
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The  mother  shrieked  with  terror.  "  Which 
is  my  child  ?  Tell  me  that.  Oh  I  deliver  m}' 
child.  Preserve  him  from  such  misery. 
Rather  than  that, take  him  away  to  his  Father*s 
kingdom.  Forgive  my  tears,  my  prayers,  all 
that  I  have  done  to  recall  him." 

"  I  understand  thee  not,**  said  Death.  "  Wilt 
thou  have  thy  child  back,  or  must  I  take  him 
to  the  unknown  land  ?** 

'J  he  mother  wrung  her  hands,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed.  "0  God !  deny  my 
petitions  when  they  are  contrary  to  thy  will, 
for  thou  alone  knowest  what  is  best  for  thy 
children  I" 

Her  head  sank  back  upon  her  breast;  and 
Death  conveyed  her  little  one  to  that  unknown 
•  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 


A  WORD  IN  KIND  NESS  SPOKEN. 

How  sweet  in  the  spring,  do  the  green  woods  ring 

With  notes  of  joy  and  gladness; — 
In  the  sunshine  of  May,  how  happy  are  they, 

Who  cherish  no  thought  of  sadness! 
But  though  we  may  hear  each  wood-note  clear, 

Our  pleasure  may  soon  be  broken  ;— 
But  dearer  we  find,  to  a  sensitive  mind, 

Is  a  word  in  kindness  spoken! 

An  ungrateful  part  may  wound  the  heart, 

And  cloud  the  spirit  with  sorrow ; 
But  never  repine  while  the  prospect  is  thine 

Of  a  brighter  sky  on  the  morrow  I 
And  look  upon  this  as  an  earnest  ci  bliss, 

As  a  cheering,  promising  token, 
When  falls  on  the  ear,  from  a  heart  sincere, 

A  word  in  kindness  spoken  ! 

Wx.  Smith. 
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MY  UNCLFS  STORY. 


I  AM  about  to  relate  a  marvellons  tale.  I  know 
It.  Those  who  have  never,  in  the  course  of  their 
aneventful  lives,  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the 
ioundness  of  the  axiom,  I  know  not  whence  de- 
lived,  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,** 
vould,  on  glandng  at  the  ioUowing  pages,  shake 
iheir  wise  heads,  and  turn  away  in  disgust,  with 
iome  such  exclamation  as  **  Pshaw  I  French  ro- 
■oianoe  and  sentlmentalism."  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  a  Frenchman,  nor  is  my  worthy  unde-^whose 
adventures  I  am  about  to  relate  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, as  nearly  as  possible  an  he  related  them  to 
me-'of  foreign  extraction.  We  are  both — I  being 
bis  nephew  and  gedson — plain  Thomas  Jones. 

This  is  how  I  came  to  hear  his  tale ;  for  he  had 
resided  at  Rotterdam  for  many  years,  and  I  had 
f&ot  seen  him  since  my  christening,  if  I  could  be 
•aid  to  have  seen  him  even  then.  Upon  finishing 
my  education,  my  father,  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Armitage,  Yorkshire,  wished  roe  to  see  something 
4>f  the  world  before  settling  down  to  a  profession  ; 
00  he  provided  me  with  a  good  supply  of  the 
needful,  and  sent  me  to  the  Continent,  with  spe- 
oial  injunctions  not  to  return  without  seeing  Uncle 
Jones. 

After  traversing  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  I 
at  length  found  myself  at  Rotterdam.  My  uncle 
was  very  easily  discovered,  for  the  first  ini&vidttal 


I  addressed  pointed  out  his  house,  wklch  was 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  angle  of  two  canab,  and 
in  the  middle  ot  one  of  those  gardens  peenGar  lo 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  season  was 
autumn,  which  is  almo:>t  winter  in  Holland,  n  I 
bad  not  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  the  place  looking 
its  best.  Tbe  outer  door  opcntd  Imnediatelj 
upon  a  grand  hall,  or  rather  sakwii,  whkh  wag 
almost  filled  with  plants,  and  formed  the  eentre 
paTillion  to  two  galleries,  stretching  right  and 
left.  In  this  saloon  I  found  a  stout,  good-looking 
elderly  gentleman,  who  was  giving  orders  to  two 
or  three  servants  as  to  the  degree  of  heat  ha 
wished  to  be  kept  up  in  the  galleries,  which  vera 
of  great  extent,  and  lighted  up  by  vindowa  in- 
bedded  in  beautiful  creepers,  loaded  with  white 
and  rose-oolored  blossoms,  while  the  floors  were 
crowded  with  palms  and  bsnanas,  cocoa-nit 
trees  from  the  Maldives,  mangustecn  and  c«8»i- 
trees,  and  the  most  splendid  Polynesian  shrubs. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  owner  of  all 
these  vegetable  treasures,  in  whoFC  honest  phix, 
so  like  that  of  the  worthy  gOTcmor  at  home,  I 
believe  I  should  have  recognized  my  uncle  any- 
where— **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  did  you  vtnl 
met" 

**  Unde,**  said  I  quietly,  "  don't  you  know  mef 

My  uncle  took  me  by  the  shoulders;  bntno, 
these  recognitions  have  been  often  enough  de- 
scribed ;  so  I  will  merely  say,  that  having  satii- 
factorily  established  my  identity,  I  received  a 
hearty  invitation  to  remain  with  my  worthv  frod- 
father  as  long  as  I  could  make  myself  comfortable. 
I  was  then  introduced  to  my  aunt ;  and,  hnvinf; 
sipped  a  glass  of  liquor,  and  smoked  a  hoge  black 
cigar  with  which  my  uncle  presented  me,  we  nt 
down  to  breakfJiABt  in  a  snug  room  opening  out  of 
the  saloon. 

It  was  some  evenings  afterwards,  that  my  0>d- 
&ther  related  to  me  the  following  episode  or  aa 
eventful  life.  I  well  remember  the  acene.  The 
hour  was  twilieht.  My  aunt  sat  apart.  In  the  em- 
brasure of  a  deep  window,  against  which  were 
defined  her  handsome  profile  and  the  flowing  liaes 
of  her  well-proportioned  figure.  **  In  her  yoath.'* 
thought  I,  "she  must  have  been  a  splendid 
woman." 

*^  She  was,  my  dear  boy,"  said  my  uncle,  for  in 
my  absence  of  mind  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  mj 
thought  aloud.  My  aunt  looked  up  in  amasenienL 
Laughing  heartily  at  my  confusion,  my  uncle  pro- 
ceeded. "I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  her 
some  thirty  years  ago,  that^s  all.  But  I  will  tdl 
you  a  story  thereanent." 

We  were  seated  at  a  table  enrlously  woven  rf 
twisted  and  vRrntshed  bulrushes,  bamboos,  *nd 
cocoa  filaments  —  a  kind  of  vegetable  moFaie 
transported  from  New  Holland.  Having  sipped 
fVom  a  ]ong*ribbed  glass  a  few  drops  of  hL^  fiivor- 
ite  liquor,  and  laid  aside  his  huge  black  cigar  of 
exquisite  flavor,  my  uncle  proceeded. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Batavla, 
on  behalf  of  my  employers,  Messrs  Clark$«oii  and 
Co.,  the  eminent  Liverpool  merchants.  It  i^  isH 
pos^ble  to  describe  the  charm  of  sailing  in  tbow 
seas.  Our  evenings  especiHlly  were  delif?btftl, 
for  most  of  the  passengers  were  young  men  fik* 
myself.  We  agreed  on  almost  every  polnt-^>a 
tastes,  sentiments,  and  opinions.  To  thn  ante- 
able  state  of  things  there  was  but  one  exoepite 
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Rnglbh  lieutenant  on  his  return  fh>kn  his 
D&tive  country,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  re- 
ftoKtion  of  his  health. 

Buxton  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  imagin- 
ative —  reveries  and  poetical  emotions  excited 
ilternately  his  mockery  and  his  indignation. 
Strange  to  sav,  he  played  admirably  on  the  flute, 
drawing  from  it  such  pathetic  tones,  as  to  make 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners  melt  within  them.  It 
was  the  only  sign  of  feeling  which  he  showed. 

On  the  particular  evening  in  question  we  were 
erossing  the  line.  The  captain  had  dispensed 
with  the  usual  ceremony  on  such  occasions,  and 
we  were  tranquilly  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
hour.  The  evening  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
sea  reflected  in  its  glowing  waters  the  tints  of  the 
magnificent  heavens  above. 

"Weil,  Buxton,*^  said  one  of  fhe  admiring 
group,  **  does  this  make  no  impression  upon  you, 
excite  no  feeling  ?*' 

"  I  feel,'^  replied  the  phlegmatic  lieutenant,  "  a 
minified  odour  of  tar  and  salt-water,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  agreeable  in  these.'' 

"But  ihis  splendid  sunset t" 

"  I  wish  I  were  in  the  place  of  that  luminary : 
I  should  then  be  certain  of  sleeping  until  morn- 
ing."' 

"Then,  thefle  glorious  stars!'' 

"  What  of  them  ?  One  sees  them  night  after 
night,  and  they  are  always  in  the  same  place." 

Buxton,  you  are  a  wretoh ;  only  observe  the 
tinting  of  those  clouds!" 

"They  promise  very  bad  weather  to-night,  I 
can  tell  you.  The  pretty  yellow  cloud  is  hail; 
that  graceful  bluish  one  a  waterspout;  that  mag- 
nificent green  cloud  a  tempest  that  will  cause  us 
to  dance  upon  the  waters  like  a  nut-shell.'* 

"Gentlemen,"  interrupted  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Oalathea,  "the  captain  requests  your  presence 
at  the  baptism  of  his  little  son." 

We  all  assembled  on  the  quarterdeck.  The 
fiither  and  mother  ascended  from  the  cabin,  the 
latter  carrying  her  little  son  in  her  rounded  arms. 
Behind  followed  the  chaplain  of  the  yessel,  book 
in  hand.  The  boatswain  let  down  a  small  silver 
bucket  from  the  poop,  to  draw  up  the  water 
which  the  priest  was  about  to  bless.  A  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  cannon  thundered  a  salutation,  and 
every  one  took  off  his  hat.  Just  then  the  boat- 
swain took  from  the  bucket  a  plain  glass  bottle. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  such  an  incid- 
ent It  Is  a  common  thing  with  sailors  to  com- 
mit these  bottles  to  the  waves,  containing  inform- 
ation of  some  unknown  danger  which  they  have 
discovered  in  their  route,  or  a  prayer  to  the  cha- 
ritable that  they  may  make  knon-n  to  their  friends 
the  disastor  which  has  overtaken  the  unfortunate 
writers.  Still  at  sea  the  slightest  occurrence 
creates  an  interest;  and  it  was  singular  enough 
that  the  bottle  should  have  got  into  the  bucket. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  curiosity  made  us  some- 
what inattentive  to  the  ceremony  that  followed, 
during  which  the  bottle  was  kid  aside.  Scarcely 
had  the  service  concluded,  than  we  gathered 
round  the  captain ;  who,  delivering  the  bottle  to 
me,  begged  me  to  unseal  it.  I  rapidly  cut  away 
the  packthread,  canvass,  and  tar  which  secured 
the  cork,  then,  drawing  'he  latter,  and  reversing 
the  bottle,  a  small  roll  of  paper  fell  into  my  hand. 
The  captain,  bis  lady,  and  all  the  offlocm  lar- 


rounded  me  closely;  while  the  crew,  eagdr  to 
know  the  result,  had  climbed  into  the  rattlings  of 
the  mizzenmast.  The  contents  of  the  papei<, 
written  in  a  fine,  though  tremulous  hand,  were  as 
follows  :— 

**  I,  Margaret  FlorefT,  perish  by  shipwreck.  I 
entreat  the  person  who  by  divine  permbision  pickk 
up  this  bottle,  and  reads  the  note  therein  en- 
closed, to  cause  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  repos^ 
of  my  soul.  I  die  in  the  true  faith.  Farewell, 
my  mother!" 

A  few  hours  later,  I  was  alone  upon  the  deck. 
The  calmness  of  the  night  still  continued,  and  n<^ 
thing  prevented  me  from  giving  way  to  my  im- 
agination. Somehow  or  other  (there  is  no  account- 
ing for  these  things,  they  seem  like  destiny), 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
features,  age,  and  character  of  the  haplesi 
Margaret  FlorefT;  who,  1  felt  quite  certain,  had 
been  young  and  beautiful.  I  had  preserved  th6 
paper,  and  I  now  re-opened  it,  and  minutely  e*- 
amined  the  handwriting.  Evidently  written  by  k 
young  and  delicate  hand,  it  was  quite  in  the  mo- 
dem style,  as  was  also  the  paper,  which,  from  its 
smooth  and  OTcn  texture,  was  certainly  of  Europ- 
ean &brication.  All  this  I  could  distinctly  see  bj 
the  splendid  moonlight  of  the  tropics. 

I  leaned  over  the  gunwale,  and,  giving  the  rein 
to  my  present  hobby,  was  lost,  I  know  not  how 
long,  in  a  fantastic  reverie.  From  this  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  by  a  huge  swell  of  the  sea,  as  if  a 
submarine  volcano  had  exploded  beneath  th6 
Tessel.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  likewise  betokened  a  strange  commotion. 
The  moon  was  veiled  as  if  by  an  eclipse,  and  th6 
stars,  after  gleaming  with  a  sanguine  lustre,  paled 
and  disappeared.  The  water  became  bkck,  the 
sky  of  a  dull  yellow;  the  slackening  sails  flapped 
against  the  masts,  a  sign  that  the  wind  was  sinking*, 
which  it  did  so  rapidly  that  we  soon  felt  stifled 
for  want  of  air.  A  frightened  sailor,  who  rushed 
past  on  his  way  to  the  poop  to  rouse  the  captalti, 
muttered  to  himself,  "  the  monsoon !"  I  daresay 
you  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  monsoon  is  the 
name  given  to  a  certain  wind  which  prevails  at 
regular  periods  upon  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  ^ 
During  these  periods,  tempests  are  frequent  and 
devastating. 

Scarcely  a  second  elapsed,  when  the  Oalathea 
was  assailed  by  a  dozen  blasts  at  once.  Every 
one  crowded  upon  deck.  The  first  onset  of  the 
storm  tore  away  our  sails ;  the  resistance  of  the 
remainder,  which  no  human  effort  could  furl, 
caused  the  vessel  to  rear  like  a  vicious  horse.  Ten 
of  the  crew  disappeared,  to* re-appear  no  more. 
We  coujd  not  even  hear  their  cries.  The  others, 
clinging  by  their  horny  hands  to  the  ropes,  which 
snappec*,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  strings  of  a 
violin,  awaited  the  captain's  orders. 

**  Cut  down  the  foremast,"  shouted  he.  *^Quick 
with  your  saws  and  axes.    Cut  away." 

It  was  done,  but  with  no  resuli.  The  ship 
could  not  right  herself 

**  We  have  spnmg  a  leak  I"  cried  a  sailor,  whe 
had  discovered  that  the  hold  was  filling. 

*^Man  the  pumps!"  shouted  the  captain. 
"  Some  of  you  cut  down  the  mainmast." 

The  pumps  were  manned,  and  the  mast  fbll ; 
but  this  tost  operation,  instead  of  contributing  to 
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the  safety  of  the  yesscl^  only  rendered  her  posi- 
tion more  critical.  Retained  by  the  numerous 
ropos,  to  which  it  served  as  pivot,  and  hurled 
agxinnt  us  with  immense  fury  by  the  waves,  the 
mainmtuit  was  transformed  into  a  huf^e  battering- 
ram,  wliich  threatened  to  split  the  side  of  the  ship 
by  its  incessant  attacks.  As  for  the  pumps,  they 
were  of  no  service  whatever;  for  one  bucket  of 
water  that  they  got  rid  of,  twenty  entered  by  the 
large  breach  in  the  hold. 

Suddenly  one  half  of  the  moon*8  disc  re-ap- 
peared, and  at  the  same  time  we  were  assailed  by 
a  teriitic  shower  of  hailstones,  which  fell  diagonally 
upon  u^  bruising  and  cutting  us  like  so  many 
knives  and  pestles.  The  vessel  filled  rapidly. 
Every  one  crowded  upon  the  poop,  the  only  part 
of  the  ship  that  was  not  submerged.  The  cap- 
taints  wife,  with  her  newly  baptized  child  in  her 
arm.-^,  ran,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  to  her  bus- 
band,  and  frantically  implored  his  protection.  He 
hurriedly  embraced  her,  placed  her  at  his  feet, 
where  the  wind  would  have  less  power  over  her, 
and  continued  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the 
Tc-wel  and  crew. 

*'  Cut  down  the  mizzenmast,^^  he  shouted,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  **  throw  overboard  all  that  you 
can,  and  hold  in  readiness  the  long-boat  and  the 
bar^jo." 

Tiie  wnter already  poured  in  by  ihe  port-holes; 
the  chaplain  knelt  upon  the  poop,  murmuring 
the  prayers  for  the  dying.  A  sudden  thought 
Btrnck  me  like  an  inspiration.  It  was  strange 
that  I  should  have  it  at  such  a  moment,  and 
Btranger  still  that  I  should  have  the  coolness  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  but^  as  I  said  before, 
there  is  a  destiny  in  these  things.  I  accordingly 
rushed  into  my  cabin,  already  two-thirds  sub- 
merged. Taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  wrote  some 
word:4  in  pencil,  and  rolled  the  paper  round  that 
on  which  Margaret  Floreff  had  traced  her  last  re- 
quest. Then  putting  the  two  together  in  a  bottle, 
and  encloi^ing  with  them  £50  in  bank-notes,  I 
sealed  up  t'le  bottle  with  as  much  care  as  the 
urgency  of  the  time  permitted. 

1  hastened  upon  deck,  to  throw  the  bottle  into 
the  sea,  but  the  vessel  saved  me  that  trouble. 
With  a  shuddering  groan,  she  disappeared  beneath 
my  feet,  sinking^  plump  down,  like  a  stone ;  and  I 
found  myself  battlinir  with  the  waves,  amid  the 
thousand  relics  of  our  disaster.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance, tho  long-boat,  crowded  with  men,  made 
useless  oflforts  to  escape  being  engulfed;  and  the 
barge,  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the  captain 
and  his  wife,  capsized  a  few  fathoms  farther  on. 
Arm4,  heads,  tresses,  sailors*  caps,  hats,  dogs, 
chests,  were  for  aik  iuRtant  scattered  upon  the 
foam  of  the  turbulent  billows.  One  wild,  simul- 
taneous .shriek,  and  all  had  disappeared.  Drenched, 
BufTocated,  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  my 
wet  clothing,  I  found  myself,  I  knew  not  how, 
burled  upon  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  floated 
near  me.  I  grappled  with  it,  slid  off,  caught  it 
Again,  slid  off  again.  My  strength  was  failing,  and 
I  should  certainly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  a 
Btrong  hiind  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  pulled 

me  on  to  the  plank.     It  was  Buxton. 

•  «  »  «  • 

D  iv  dawned,  and  with  its  first  beams  vanished 
the  hist  traces  of  the  tempest.  The  sun  rose  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  ocean,  which  shone  like  au 


silver  mirror.  Buxton  and  I  still  remained  seated 
upon  the  Urge  piece  of  wood,  where  we  had  so 
miraculously  found  safety.  It  measured  twenty 
feet  by  four,  snd  had  been  destined  to  repair  the 
keel  of  the  unfortunate  Galathea. 

We  passed  the  long  day  in  a  species  of  stupor. 
Night  came,  and  we  were  still  nearly  in  the  s«me 
place.  The  following  day  a  light  breeze  ruffled 
the  sea,  but  no  sail  appeared  upon  the  suriacs  of 
the  waters. 

Buxton  happened  to  find  a  biscuit  in  the  pocket 
of  hU  jticket  All  crumbled  and  soaked  ifl  it  wis, 
we  divided  it  between  us,  and  then  we  resigned 
ourselves  to  our  fieite.  I  leave  you  to  imagiue  the 
pangs  of  hunger — the  aching,  sinking  sensation  st 
the  stomach — then  the  raving  and  the  despair. 

My  uncle  paused,  covered  hia  eyes  with  hii 
hands,  then  resumed. 

About  five  o^dock  in  the  evening  of  this  day  I 
felt  myself  dying.  I  lay  almost  insensible  on  my 
back,  on  the  raft,  with  my  eyes  closed,  dead  to  aU 
external  things.  Suddenly  my  friend^s  voice  soun- 
ded shrilly  in  my  car. 

*'  Jones,'*  he  exclaimed,  raising  my  languid  bead 
upon  his  breast,  for  he  still  retained  a  little  sU  engih 
— **  Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  rouse  yourself  and  look 
before  you." 

With  considerable  difficulty  lobeved  **  A  ves- 
sel r*  I  feebly  cried,  "  Thank  God  1" 

**  We  are  saved,"  said  Buxton ;  and  the  joker 
at  spiritual  things,  the  would-be  sceptic,  knelt 
down,  and  humbly  thanked  the  Providence  that 
had  come  to  our  relief  in  our  extremitv. 

I  now,  in  the  strength  of  this  new  hope,  sat  up, 
and  opened  my  eves  wider. 

''  Oh,  Buxton  r  I  said,  "  look  agam.  Is  it  not 
on  fire  ?** 

''  1  fear  so,''  he  replied,  "  God  grant  that  we  be 
not  depri  vcd  of  this  timely  refuge.  See  with  what 
rapidity  the  wind  drives  it  towards  us.  Be  of 
good  courage,  my  fiiend.  What  a  strange  and 
mvsterious-looking  crafll  It  has  not  a  single 
sail." 

*•  It  is,  perhnps,''  said  I,  "  a  steam-packet  How 

quickly  it  comes  I     I  shall  not  have  time " 

*'  Here  it  is !  One  effort !  Grapple  with  it  for 
dear  life !"  cried  Buxton. 

I  had  swooned.  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  deck  of  a  bark,  similarto  seve- 
ral that  I  had  met  with  during  a  previous  voyage 
to  the  Maldive  Islands.  It  was  not  on  fire  os  we 
had  feared ;  but  in  the  centre,  on  a  species  of 
altar,  a  pyramid  of  aloes  and  sandal-wood  was 
slowly  burning.  The  ends  of  the  bark  were  pretty 
high,  but  as  the  sides  descended  in  the  midd'e,  to 
only  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  Buxton  had  managed  to  jump  upon  the 
deck,  and  lift  me  after  him. 

This  strange  vessel,  without  sails  or  crew,  was 
one  of  those  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldive 
Islands  launch  upon  the  waves  to  appease  the  God 
of  tempests,  after  loading  them  with  perfumes  and 
spices,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  proviaons  des- 
tined for  tho  invisible  priests  of  the  hidden,  though 
powerful  deity.  The  tempest  in  which  we  had 
been  wrecked  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  this 
new  sacrifice  of  the  Maldiviana,  who  were  far firom 
suspecting  who  would  profit  by  their  devotion. 
The  sacred  bark  was  full  of  fresh  water,  cocoa-nat 
milk,  enclosed  in  vases,  fruits  aad  meats  dried  is 
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the  son*  Our  lives  were  saivsd  1  When  our 
itrength  returned  to  us,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  Mrs  with  which  the  vessel  was  provided — for 
the;  alvay  make  it  as  complete  a  thing  as  possi- 
ble—and directed  our  course  according  to  the 
wind. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  we  awoke  to  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  nearly  a  thousand  barks, 
that  respectfully  hovered  about  ours,  which  they 
recognised  as  sacred.  We  were  before  Colombo, 
the  capital  of  Ceylon.  They  towed  us  in  triumph, 
when  they  had  learned  how  we  met  with  the 
expiatory  ship,  evidently  believing  that  we  were 
nnder  the  especial  protection  of  the  God  of 
tempests. 

Our  sojourn  at  Colombo  was  but  short  We 
remained  only  enough  to  recover  the  shock 
which  we  had  received  from  our  fearful  adven- 
tores.  Buxton  sold  a  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
which  be  had  happened  to  wear  at  the  time  of  our 
disaster,  and  thus  realised  more  than  suflBcient  to 
carry  us  to  Madras,  where  he  had  friends.  Once 
in  tliat  city,  it  would  be  easy  to  wait  until  we  could 
maite  known  our  position  to  our  relations,  and  my 
employers. 

While  awaiting  the  answers  to  our  letters  des- 
patched from  thence,  I  occupied  myself  in  explo- 
ring the  city  and  its  environs.    In  the  course  of 


conducted  me  to  the  vast  cemetery,  where  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  English  and  other  stran- 
gers who  so  speedily  pay  their  tribute  to  death,  in 
that  delightful,  but  murderous  climate. 

Having  examined  the  more  striking  monuments, 
I  came  where  a  cataipa,  with  its  drooping  bran- 
ches, barred  my  further  passage.  Lifting  one  of 
these,  I  perceived  a  small  marble  tombstone. 
This  secluded  monument  excited  my  interest  and 
eario.^ity.  I  stooped  to  decipher  the  epitaph,  en- 
graved in  golden  characters.    Thus  it  ran : — 

"  Iltere  sleeps  eternally,  in  the  arms  of  her 
Saviour,  Margaret  FlorefT,  27th  August,  18 — . 
Weep  not  for  her." 

You  may  imagine,  my  dear  boy,  how  mortified 


**  Buxton,"  said  I,  when  all  our  arrangements 
were  completed,  *'  will  you  not  go  with  me  before 
we  leave,  to  see  the  tomb  of  poor  Margaret 
Florefrr 

**  My  dear  fellow,  what  nonsense !  It  is  a  tomb 
like  all  others,  I  presume.*' 

Buxton  had  become  more  pliable  and  less  sai^ 
caRtic  since  our  perilous  adventures.  This,  as 
may  be  supposed,  rendered  him  infinitely  more 
agreeable. .  We  visited  the  tomb  of  her  he  called 
my  dead  sweetheart.  The  next  day  we  sailed  for 
Batavia. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  our  voyage, 
which  was  long  and  tedious.  On  our  arrival  at 
our  destination,  I  was  initiated  by  Buxton  into  all 
the  gaieties  of  garrison  life,  which  in  the  colonies 
is  luxurious  and  dissipated  in  the  extreme.  The 
business  which  had  brought  mc  to  Batavia  was  a 
delicate  one,  and  promised  to  be  some  months  in 
settling.  I  had  therefore  plenty  of  leisure  to 
attend  the  numerous  dinners,  balls,  and  fetes  that 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  were 
to  me  attended  with  but  one  drawback — the  inces- 
sant and  enormous  consumption  of  wine,  rum,  and 
tobacco. 

Three  months  had  quickly  sped  in  this  gay  and 
thoughtless  life,  and  my  business  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  when  a  grand  religious  service  was  cele- 
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in  the  island.  Buxton,  his  comrade.<«,  and  myself, 
repaired  thither,  in  full  dress,  and  we  all  took  our 
places  beneath  the  pulpit.  The  service  was  per* 
formed  in  the  usual  manner  amid  the  most  pro- 
found silence  ;  the  orator  favoring  us  young  men 
with  an  eloquent  morsel  prepared  expressly  for 
our  edification.  All  at  length  being  over,  we  were 
preparing  to  return  to  our  dwellings,  when  the 
preacher  requested  us  to  reseat  ourselves. 

**  Brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said,  **this  morning 
a  French  captain  deposited  in  my  hands  the  sum 
!  of  £50  sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hand- 
some tomb  to  the  memory  of  two  perauns  whose 
names  I  am  about  to  give  you.  Providence 
charged  my  friend  with  this  mission,  to  which  his 


I  was  by  this  discovery.  She  then,  whose  fate  '  avocations  will  not  permit  him  to  attend,  and 
and  last  request  had  so  excited  my  youthful  ima-  <  which  he  has  therefore  transferred  to  me.  These 
gination,  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  all,  |  are  the  facts.  My  friend,  on  his  last  voyage, 
but  had  quietly  reposed  for  ten  years  in  the  ceme-   fished  up  a  bottle  containing  the  £60  sterling  in 


tery  at  Madras.    Her  body  had  doubtless  been 
tossed  from  wave  to  wave,  in  one  of  the  terrible 


bank  notes,  and  this  paper,  (the  priest  held  it  up 
for  all  to  see,)  which  I  am  now  about  to  read  to 


storms  incidental  to  those  seas,  until,  flung  on  the  you : — "  The  undersigned,  being  about  to  perish 
shore  like  a  decayed  weed,  it  had  been  rescued  by  by  shipwreck  in  the  open  sea,  bequeaths  the  sum 
some  pious  hand,  and  interred  where  I  now  found   of  £50  sterling  in  bank  notes,  contained  in  this 


it,  beneath  a  marble  monument,  surrounded  by 
verdure  and  shade ;  its  guardians  the  azure  birds, 
with  their  crimson  beaks,  that  fluttered  quietly 
away  at  the  sound  of  my  footsteps. 

A  few  days  after  this  dlsoovery,  our  expected 
letters  arrived.  Buxton  was  ordered  to  Batavia, 
where  his  regiment  then  was ;  and  I  was  reques- 
ted by  my  employers  to  proceed  thither  at  once, 
to  arrange  the  business  upon  which  I  had  lefl 
England.  Furnished  with  these  orders,  and  with 
the  needful  funds,  we  bade  our  friends  farewell, 
and  prepared  for  our  expedition,  in  high  spirits  at 
the  idea  of  not  being  separated;  for  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  the  constant  association  of  two  ctiarac- 
tcrs,  not  unpleasantly  contrasted,  and  the  dangers 
ve  had  escaped  together,  had  by  this  time  pro- 
doced  a  fiist  friendship  between  ns. 


bottle,  to  him  or  her  who  shall  cause  prayers  to 
be  said  for  the  deceased  Margaret  Floreff,  accor- 
ding to  her  request  in  the  paper,  likewise  herein 
contained,  and  who  shall  cause  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  joint  memories  of  the  said  Margaret 
Floreif  and  the  undersigned ** 

**  Stop  !**  cried  I,  hastily  making  my  way  up  to 
the  pulpit,  "  I  am  the  person  who  wrote  these 
lines,  and  assuredly  I  am  not  dead*** 

**  And  I."  said  a  woman,  coming  up  from  the 
other  side,  "  am  Margaret  Floreff  I" 

To  describe  the  sensation  caused  by  this  denoue- 
ment, would  be  impossible.  The  whole  congre- 
gation stood  up,  while  those  furthest  olf  leaned 
and  strained  over  their  neighbors,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  resuscitated  ones  who  met 
thus  strangely  before  the  same  pulpit.    I  glanced 
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«t  Buxton,  who  was  with  difficalty  restraining  his 
Unghtcr. 

**  But,  uncle,**  said  I  at  this  point  of  the  narra- 
tive, '♦  how  could  it  be  t  Did  you  not  find  the 
tomb  of  Marr<;aret  Florcff  in  the  cemetery  at 
IfadraR?     Flow,  then,  could  she " 

*'  The  explanation  will  come  all  in  good  time,** 
fepliod  my  uncle. 

"  And  was  she  young,  pretty — just  what  you 
imapined  her?** 

*'She  was  frightful,**  answered  my  uncle, 
'* frightful!  And  this  was  the  cause  of  the  rais- 
chl<>vous  hilarity  of  that  abominable  Buxton." 

My  uncle  resumed  his  tale : — 

^'  It  is  very  right  and  just,**  said  Buxton  to  me 
the  next  day,  "  that  those  who,  like  you,  pursue 
the  ideal,  should  invariably  meet  with  discomfi- 
ture. You  will  know  better  in  future.  Here  is 
your  Margaret  Floreff,  whom  your  fancy  had  ex- 
alted into  a  deceased  angol ;  and  what  does  she 
turn  out  to  be  ?  A  toothless  old  woman,  with  a 
very  bad  complexion.**  I  did  not  reply.  "  Take 
my  advice,**  he  continued.  "  Marry  some  rich 
Creole,  who  will  bring  you  plenty  of  pepper  and 
cinnamon  for  dowry,  and  make  you  the  proud 
father  of  half  a  dozen  piccaninnies.  Leave  in 
peace  your  brain,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  soft, 
whitish  substance,  and  your  heart,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  big  muscle.** 

Thi.<«  time  F  answered,  **Come  withme;  we  will 
go  and  see  this  woman. 

**  What !  you  are  not  convinced  ?** 

"  No  more  than  the  priest  was,  before  I  brought 
my  proofs.     There  is  too  much  improbability.** 

"  But  this  public  avowal.     Why  did  she  make 

It  r 

**  No  doubt  she  had  some  interested  motive. 
She  is  poor,  and *' 

**  Well,  let  us  go.  Do  you  know  where  she 
lives?** 

*'  I  have  inquired.** 

"  Come  along,  then.** 

We  went,  accordingly,  and  found  the  object  of 
our  visit  in  a  miserable  lodging,  where  everything 
around  testified  to  an  extreme  degree  of  penury. 

^  *'  My  good  lady,**  said  I,  ader  the  first  salnta- 
tion,  "  I  am  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  whose  name  has 
been  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  yours.  I  dare- 
say yoQ  thought  it  very  odd  that  I  should  take 
the  liberty,  in  a  moment  of  peril  and  confusion  of 
mind,  of  requesting  that  our  names  should  be 
inscribed  on  one  and  the  same  monuraent.** 

**  Indeed,  sir '*  stammered  she. 

**But,'*  I  continued,  "if  my  request  was  extra- 
ordinary, your  position  is  not  less  so.  You  were 
shipwrecked ** 

**  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  sir,  two  hundred  leagues 
north  of  Madagascar.** 

I  must  confess  that  the  precision  of  this  reply 
Btraggered  me.  If  she  had  not  been  shipwrecked, 
how  could  she  have  spoken  with  so  much  topo- 
graphical exactitude  ? 

•*  You  were  shipwrecked,*'  I  resumed,  "and  in 
the  moment  of  peril  you  wrote  your  last  request. 
This  you  carefully  enclosed  within  a  bottle,  which 
afterwards  came  into  my  possession ;  when,  un- 
der similar  circumstances  of  danger,  1  added  my 
request  to  yours.  Now,  may  I  ask  what  followed 
your  throwing  tbo  bottle  into  the  sea  t  * 


"  It  was  picked  up  by  you,  and  then  byaFreQc& 
captain,  who  '* 

"  Excuse  me,  there  was  another  cnniinsJance,^ 
said  I,  with  an  ironical  smile.  *'  Your  corpse  waS 
thrown  ashore.** 

'*  The  lady  being  dead,"  said  Buxton,  riyly, 
"  was  probably  unaware  of  the  circnmstarcc." 

**  She  is  then  likewise  ignorant,**  said  I,  matt 
and  more  convinced  that  we  had  to  do  wiih  n 
im poster,  •*  that  she  was  interred " 

The  woma.i  finished  my  sentence  for  me. 

"Yes,**  said  she,  "interred  in  the  cemetery ti 
Madras.** 

Out  mirth  came  to  an  abrnpt  terminstion.— 
The  unimaginative  Buxton  shivered  to  the  last 
hair  of  his  moustache.  What  had  we  to  deal 
with? 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,**  said  I  at  lenjrtli, 
striving  to  resume  my  calmness,  "if  you  had  been 
dead ** 

"  I  never  said  that,"  replied  out  tonrentflr, 
with  a  smile,  **  you  held  me  fo  closely  to  the  hln^ 
real  style,  that  I  was  compelled  to  fellow  your 
lead.  However  to  be  serious,  the  Marparot  Flo- 
reff, whose  tomb  you  have  met  with,  did  not  perish 
by  shipwreck.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Potch 
merchant,  and  died  tranqnilly  upon  her  bed." 

"  And  yoQ,  who  bear  the  same  name,  who  an 
you?** 

"  Her  niece  and  god-daughter.** 

All  was  explained.  Buxton*8  looks  told  me  that 
he  was  equally  satisfied  with  myself.  U  was  ior 
disputably  Margaret  Floreff  who  stood  befttre  me. 
But  how  different  from  the  being  of  my  imapna- 
tion!  Siill — the  handwriting.  I  would  yet  hare 
another  proof.  The  woman  herself  paved  the  way. 

"  As  you  were  willing  to  give  so  much  to  erect 
a  tomb  to  my  memory,  you  would,  perhaps,  at  any 
rate,  allow  me,  being  alive,  half  the  sum,  in  cob> 
sideration  of  my  miserable  poverty.** 

**I  am  quite  willing,**  I  said,  "to  do  so  modi 
for  charity.  Get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  gifs 
me  a  receipt  for  £26.  I  have  the  monev  aboat 
me.** 

The  woman  began  to  write,  in  obedience  to  ny 
request,  which,  nevertheless,  she  must  have  won- 
dered at,  for  one  does  not  usually  demsod  a  re* 
ceipt  for  a  gift.    At  the  second  line  I  stopped  her. 

"This  is  yonr  own  handwriting?*'  I  said.— 
"  This  is  yoOT  usual  style?** 

"  To  be  sure,  sir.** 

"  Then  this"— and  I  took  from  my  pockct-bw* 
the  paper  which  had  been  in  the  bottle,  and  vfaich 
hud  been  returned  to  me  along  with  the  lx>tile 
and  the  rest  of  its  contents — "  this  writing  is  not 
yours  ?*' 

The  deception  was  discovered.  The  eyes  of 
the  unhappy  woman  filled  with  tears;  she  bung 
her  head,  and  uttered  not  a  word.  She  wass  in 
reality  named  Floreff,  but  she  was  a  distant  rels- 
tion,  and  not  the  god-danghter,  of  the  lady  «l» 
had  died  at  Madras.  Upon  hearing  the  prods- 
mation  of  the  minister,  she  had  said  to  her^l^ 
with  the  greedy  instinct  of  poverty,  "If  thev  be- 
stow so  large  a  sum  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Margnret  Floreff,  they  will  certainly  not  prudgs 
some  of  it  to  the  same  person  living.  I  »il'  P'^'^ 
sonate  the  young  girl  wjio  suffered  the  periU  Oi 
shipwreck.    I  do  not  fear  her  retwniog  to  p^* 
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Be  the  He ;  for  she  is,  doubtless,  long. ere  this,  a 
prej  to  the  fishes." 

This  Iran  the  sura  of  the  imposter*s  confession. 

'*Tako  the  rnooey,  nevertheless,**  said  I,  when 
ibe  had  concluded ;  "  but  tell  me  truly,  did  the 
Mariniret  FlorefT  vboae  hands  traced  these  lines 
peii^h  on  the  ocean  ?** 

*'I  do  not  know  what  may  have  happened  to 
her.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  her  since  she 
ns  here  with  lier  father,  eighteen  months  ago." 

••  Here  f* 

**  Since  you  seem  so  interested  in  her,  sir,  I 
will  dhow  yon  some  letters  that  I  once  received 
Iron)  her,  and  her  portrait.  You  can  compare  her 
writinsr  with  the  paper  in  your  poclLet-boiok,  and 
see  if  it  be  really  the  same." 

The  writing  agreed  perfectly  with  that  which 
I  po98edsed.  **  The  portraitl**  I  cried ;  "  the  por- 
trnit !" 

Buxton  leaned  over  me  to  look  at  it  The  por^ 
trait  represented  a  young,  fair  face,  with  large  blue 
eye?,  and  locks  of  paly  gold.  It  was  very  much 
like  the  Margaret  of  my  imagination.  I  could  not 
SQpprQ»9  some  slight  agitation.  Buxton  observed 
it,  hut  he  did  not  smile  this  time.  He  was,  per- 
bapf^  half  a  convert  to  the  ideal,  formerly  the  ob- 
ject of  hb  sneers.  I  wished  still  to  know  a  little 
nore. 

"  You  said  that  Miss  Margaret  FlorelT  was  here 
with  her  father.    May  I  ask  his  rank  and  position  f 

"  Certainly.  Ho  is  inspector-|;enenU  of  the-colo^ 
jusl  customs. 

"  When  they  left  here,  were  they  going  to  Eu- 
rope ♦" 

"  Xo,  sir,  to  Surinam," 

*'  Your  romance  is  ended,**  said  Buxton,  taking 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  out  of  the  house. 
'*You  have  pushed  it  far  enough,  in  all  con- 
•dence.** 

Are  not  these  things  pre-arranged  for.ns?  or 
how  can  yon  SfeodiHit,  my  dear  bqy,  for  theiMt, 
that  the  lovely  ftoe  I  had  beheld  in  the  portrait 
ftom  this  time  took  dose  possession  of  my  heart, 
.and  that  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  it  was  iupoisible 
ior  me  to  enjoy  our  usual  gaieties?  The  thought 
that  she  might  have  been  pra^nrod  from  the 
.perils  which  menaced  her,  and  might  nowbe.dwel- 
fing,  in  all  her  loveliness,  safe  and  unliarmed,  at 
Surinam,  ■  her  heart  still  free :  but  no — on  that  I 
dared  not  think :  this  idea  completely  haunted 
me.  Tired  at  length  of  dragging  about  a  listless, 
abejent  companion — a  body  without  a  soul-^Bui- 
ton  bethought  himself  of  a  desperate  reaedy.— 
One  day  he  took  me  to  the  Marine  Ofliet,  aadad- 
'dpessed  bhaself  to  one  of  the  clerks^  with  whom 
*W.had.aoiDO  acquatttance. 

**Gaii.yo«  tell  me^**  said  he,  "w^betttenavet- 
iel'thai.lea  tkufl  plMse  toff  Buriqim-ftbofit  eifhteen 
inonths  ago^  iBet.j^ithHNi|o..4iwlec.4«ri«ig  the 

The  deHt^  tvmed^onei^  on«  ,of  t^e  iAlanftlc  xjag- 
Isters.  '*THeKicobar,  Captfun  YanKessel,  left 
liboat  thi^t  .tipue  for  Surinam.  .  Here  it  Is.  fiere  Is 
;iero33.upon.the  foilo.    iTes,  sbe  perished.** 

Buxton  pressed  my  h^nd.  **  And  how  did.  she 
Heiiahf*  mqniredhe. 

^  |t,is  iiiipoBalble  to  sar,  •dqce  no  0D6  wa»*toft 
•^tdl^Hietele.'^ 
•    >*flow9   'Alowai<^MV6^boaid^I** 


and  older  derk.  **  I  thmk  I  can  give  you  the  do- 
sired  information.  Here  is  our  colonial  corres- 
pondence. If  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  it  here.*' 
He  read  over  several  names.  **  The  Albatross, 
Captain  Boxwell ;  no,  that  is  not  it.  The  Arrow, 
Captain  Yerhagen ;  no.  Here  it  is — the  Suma- 
tra, Captain  Suyers.'* 

He  pointed  out  a  report,  which  I  read  aloud  for 
Buzton*8  benefit.  This  report  certified,  that  on 
a  certain  day,  at  sunset,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  Sumatra  had  pereeived  through  the  mist,  at 
about  five  leagues*  distance  (being  then  off  tho 
arehipelago  of  the  Maldives,)  an  intens>e  lights 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  fhip  on  fire.  That  the 
Sumatra  immediately  tacked  about,  and  hastening 
to  the  relief  of  the  burning  vessel,  succeeded  in 
saving  the  lives  of  all  on  board  save  two — the 
boatswain  and  a  young  female  passengor — who 
fell  back  into  the  flames.  The  rest  were  received 
on  board  theSumatra,  and  conveyed  to  their  des- 
tination. 

If  this  young  passenger  were  she  I 

*^  Buxton,**  I  said,  a  few  days  afterwards,  hast* 
ening  to  him  with  an  open  letter  in  my  hand, 
**  congratulate  me.   Such  a  singular  coincidence  1** 

**  I  think  I  am  never  to  hear  the  last  of  yoev 
coincidences,**  replied  he,  good-humoredly.  **  How 
is  it  f  Some  poor  fellows  never  have  them.  Witp 
ness  your  humble  servant.*' 

"  But,  Buxton,  this  is  a  real  one.  Usten.*'  And 
I  read  a  letter  from  Messrss.  Clarkson  &  Co.,  thai 
juonung  received,  to  the  effect,  that  a  bankruptcj 
having  taken  place  at  Surinam,  in  which  a  firm 
with  whom  they  were  connected  was  involved, 
they  requested  roe  to  put  my  business  at  Batavia 
in  such  a  train  that  it  might  be  concluded  by  cor* 
respondence,  and  immediately  go  to  Surinam,  to 
look  after  their  interests,  prior  to  my  return  to 
England. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,**  said  Bniton.  **  I  only  hop* 
you.  may  not  find  your  .Margaret  Floreff  already 
snapped  up  for  her  guineas  and  her  pretty  face.** 

The  rest  is  easily  told.  I  found  out  the  couiw 
try-house  where  the  father  of  my  Margaret — for. 
.with,  the  presumption  of  youth  and  hope,  I  haa 
already  called  her.ao  a  hundred  times— lived,  th^jr 
said,  in  retireme.nt  It  was  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  village  similar  to  those  of  my  adopt^ 
country.  I  was  directed  to  an  alley  of  citron- 
trees  ;  at  the  end  of  which  was  seated  a  vouns 
girl.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  her  to  you,*'  sali 
my  undo,  approaching  hia  wife,  who  rose  with  m 
smile  and  a  blush)  and  leading  her  forward. 

*^Toul  myanntt  Margaret  Floreff  r  ^claUo- 
ed  I,  in  anaaement. 

^^  Even  so,"  oonclnded.  my^  good  iioele,  laugh* 

ing  jieartily  at  tbo  efffot  of  his  tq^j^,4a  thtati;f, 

^*.  A^  this,,  never  say,  my  4ear  hoy,  tbat  thereli 

(not  a  destiny,  (may-  we  not.  humbly, say  a  pj^^* 

d«Q«e!)  i^B)arriage8.*'•---ifl«^j0r>I/|[^f^ry^^. 


Ha  whotis  /Nktisfied  with  oxii^npo  aa  longiiajfl 

shines  brightly,  forgets  that  snuffing  the  cai^Js 
,ipr)U  jMHi  proTfsit  it  aom  horfiing  to  the.  socket 

A  man  with  knowledge,  bat'  witfaoal  eesi^i 
is  a  l|onse  fomiahed  but  not.  inhabited;  a.auD 
.with.eneffgT,>oft  np^kaairledgei.  a»hoMe4li«liyja 
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A  NIGHT  AT  THE  SMUGGLER'S. 

"O  we'll  h«e  thr  ffude  French  win«t 

We'll  hae  the  hrandy  and  lea, 
Aiid  ill  spite  o'  the  law  and  exciae, 

We'll  drink  'em  duty  free." 

OU  Cumbrian  BaUad, 

Ik  Uio  afternoon  of  a  very  cold  October  day, 
about  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  left  the 
town  of  Workington  with  a  single  companion, 
our  intention  being  to  reach  Maryport  that 
night  by  the  road  along  the  sea  shore.  As  the 
shades  of  evering  began  to  close  around  us, 
we'  found  ourselves  upon  a  desolate  common, 
one  isolated  habitation  only  being  in  view ;  it 
was  the  "  Coin  HouFe." 

The  Coin  House  is,  or  rather  was,  an  old 
and  neatly  ruined  building,  standing  alone 
upon  the  wild  and  barren  waste,  about  half- 
way betwixt  Workington  and  Maryport;  it 
fronted  the  Iiisb  Sea,  and  in  high  tides,  or 
stormy  weather,  the  ocean  spray  fleW  over  its 
turf-built  roof. 

As  we  approached  the  gloomy  building,  my 
companion,  who  had  never  travelled  this  way 
before,  eyed  it  very  inquisitively,  and  then 
remarked,  ^  Well,  if  ever  man  did  meet  witches 
on  tlie  blasted  heath,  this  would  be  a  proper 
spot  for  the  purpose,  and  yonder  ruined  cot- 
tage a  fitting  place  for  their  nocturnal  devil- 
tries ;  it  looks  as  though  ghosts  alone  were  its 
inhabitants**^ 

**  I  know  not,"  returned  I,  laughing,  "  whe- 
ther it  be  the  habitation  of  ghostt  or  not^  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  many  an  honest  gen- 
tleman has  raited  ipiriU  in  it,  and  with  your 
good  leave  we  will  try  if  we  cannot  succeed  as 
well  as  our  predecessors." 

Being  at  that  moment  close  to  the  door,  we 
made  t^ld  to  enter,  and  in  a  long  low  room, 
that  served  **  for  parlor,  and  kitchen,  and  all," 
and  was  bedecked  with  fishing-nets,  boat- 
hooks,  old  sails,  and  other  articles  that  be- 
traycd  the  ostensible  profession  of  its  proprie- 
tor, we  found  a  rough-looking,  hard-featured, 
strong-limbed  man,  about  fifty  or  fifty-five 
years  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  his  weather-beaten  visage 
showed  that  he  had,  during  the  course  of  ms 
life,  fought  through  many  a  tough  gale.  A 
tall  haggard  looking  female,  somewhat  under 
his  own  age,  was  his  only  companion.  I  can- 
not describe  the  unearthly  hue  of  her  coun- 
tenance better  than  by  comparing  it  to  a 
Btewcd  muscle ;  to  water,  her  neck,  face,  and 
arms  had  lone  been  strangers;  in  short,  I 
know  not  that  I  ever  before  saw  a  being,  bear- 
ing '*  the  human  &ce  divine,"  of  a  more  for- 
bidding appearance.  These  persons  apparently 
formed  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  lonely 
dwelling. 

Upon  entering,  I  addressed  the  witch-like 
ftmaie  by  the  tiue  of  **my  good  dame,"  and 
maked  her  'Mf  she  could  sell  roe  a  couple  of 
gtauwea  of  French  brandy;  for,  as  we  had 
walked  from  Workington,  and  were  both  edd 


and  tired,  a  little  spirit  and  water  would  bo 
very  acceptable."  **  And  wha  may  ye  be," 
responded  the  woman,  in  a  shrill  Cambriin, 
or  rather  Scottish  accent,  **  that  expect  to  g«t 
the  wee  drap  o'  gude  liquor  ine  the  like  o* 
us  ?"  "  Tush,  tush,  my  good  woman,**  replied 
I,  "ye  have  nothing  to  fear;  we  are  honest 
folk,  and  neither  excisemen  nor  informers; 
you  may  produce  the  fi*ee  trader^s  spirit  with- 
out any  dread.  "That  may  be,  sirs,"  said 
the  female,  "  and  for  ought  I  ken,  ye  may  lie 
canny  folk  enough ;  but  yell  guess  there  be 
plenty  o*  uncanny  folk  wandering  here  awt, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  puir  body's  at* 
tempt  to  get  a  living  by  ways  that  the  Justice 
may  sav  are  na  oure  muckle  honest,  an*  it  be- 
hoves the  likes  o'  us  to  be  wary  and  guarded ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  there  is  onything  to 
fear  fVae  gentlemen  o  yeVe  appearance,  but 
ye  ken  we  canna  be  too  cautious."  "My 
good  dame,"  replied  I,  "there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  over-cautious,  and  Fm  sun 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  be  the 
guests  of  Mr.  — : — ^  at  Marvport,  you  will  thiok 
so;  for  I  warrant,  long  before  bed-time,  we 
shall,  in  his  house,  have  had  a  pretty  good 
stock  both  of  cheap  brandy  and  ffoUands.^ 

"  Ye  yellow  d— 1 1"  cried  the  man,  who  had 
not  before  spoken,  "  will  ye  hae  done  wi*  yere 
objections,  and  gie  the  gentlemen  what  they 
want ;  Fse  warrant  we*s  nae  rue  letting  them 
hae  a  drap  o*  free  brandy."  The  woman  ap- 
proached her  lord  and  master,  and  whispered 
something  to  him,  of  which  I  could  only  catch 
the  words,  "  may  be  expected  to  arrive  every 
minute;"  but  whatever  was  the  purport  of  her 
speech^  he  heeded  it  not,  for  suddenly  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  seized  a  boat-hook,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Hand  yere  tongue,  ye  blatherin' 
jade,  and  fetch  the  brandy  directly,  or  Tse  mak 
yere  bones  feel  the  weight  o'  this  boat-hook, 
and  no  mistake ;  am  I  to  be  eternally  brow- 
beaten and  contradicted  byacrazyhaJf-witted 
nuddy  like  ycresel?"  The  woman,  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  reluctance  in  her  countenance, 
left  the  room  to  obey  his  orders,  and  the  hwr 
band  then  apologized  for  his  apparent  roosrh- 
ness,  adding,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stnke 
her  with  the  boat-hook,  but  only  intended  to 
frighten  her  into  oompliaiKe.  "Puir  woman," 
continued  he,  "  She's  not  at  all  times  sound  in 
her  upper  works,  and  then  if  she  taks  a  crot- 
chet into  her  head  the  d — ^1  himself  can't  drive 
it  out  She's  afraid  that  yell  infonn  of  a  pmr 
fellow,  but  I  know  better;  so  sit  ye  down  hj 
the  fire,  and  the  old  dame  will  be  here  witt 
the  brandy  in  the  setting  of  a  top'gan't-saiL'' 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  moatfa, 
before  the  wonum  re-entered  with  a  quart  bot- 
tle of  brandjT,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table 
without  saymg  a  word,  and  then  retiring  to 
one  comer  of  the  chimney,  she  benn  to  koit, 
but  at  times  continued  to  eye  myseu  and  IKeod 
with  lookli  thtt  fully  denoted  there  was  M 
littie  good-will  ibriiB  in  her  oompotftioa 
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We,  however,  nnhceding  the  sulky  looks  of 
oar  Iftndlady,  assisted  ourselves  without  scru- 
ple to  the  smuggler's  brandy,  and  in  this  occu- 
pation our  host,  notwithstanding  the  forbid- 
ding glancr^  of  his  better  half,  freely  partici- 
pated. Whilst  we  were  drinking  the  second 
round,  the  wind  began  to  sigh  and  moan,  and 
at  intervals  blew  with  such  violence  as  though 
it  intended  not  to  leave  one  stone  of  the  crazy 
boildiog  upon  another.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  I  stept  forth  to  look  at  the  weather :  large 
heavy  drops  of  rain  were  falling,  and  before  I 
could  re-enter  the  cottage,  they  had  increased 
to  a  most  tremendous  shower :  in  short,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Burns, 

"  The  wiiid  blew  aa  Mwad  blaw  its  last. 
The  rattlui*  showeni  rooe  on  the  blast, 
That  iit^ht  a  wean  might  understand, 
The  de'il  bad  business  or*  his  oand." 

Just  as  I  was  returning  into  the  house,  a  child 
came  to  the  door,  and  we  entered  the  kitchen 
together ;  it  was  a  pretty  little  girl  about  ten 
years  old,  the  sole  offspring,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  of  our  entertainers :  she  came  from 
the  neighboring  village  of  Flimby,  whither  she 
regularly  went  to  school  On  seeing  the  little 
girl,  the  mother  rose  from  her  seat,  and  clas- 
ping the  ehild  in  her  arms,  eagerly  exclaimed, 
**  Ah,  my  pair  bairn,  art  not  wet  through  thae 
night?" — "Nae,  mither,"  replied  the  child, 
*'  &e  rain  'gan  noe  to  fau*  fast  Hull  I  reached 
hame;"  without  uttering  another  word,  the 
mother  placed  her  little  one  on  a  low  stool  by 
her  side,  and  provided  her  with  a  porringer  of 
sweet  milk  and  some  buttered  oaten  bread,  on 
which  the  young  girl  began  to  make  a  very 
hearty  meal.  **  landlord,"  said  I,  on  resum- 
ing my  seat  by  the  capacious  fireplace,  "  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  my  friend  and  my- 
self to  leave  your  bouse  whilst  this  soaking 
rain  continues,  and,  for  aught  I  see  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  continue  a  pretbr  while,  cannot 
you,  therefore,  extend  your  nospitaUty,  and 
furnish  us  with  something  to  eat  ?*' 

**  'Deed  that  I  can,  and  quickly  too,*'  cried 
the  good-natured  fellow,  *'  my  old  dame  bAs 
some  tea  in  her  possession,  that  I  ken  ye  wad 
na  be  able  to  match  in  the  Black  Lion,  at 
Whitehaven ;  come,  Meg,**  continued  he,  '*  stir 
yer  stumps,  put  on  the  kettle,  an*  gie  the  sen- 
tlefolk  some  o*  yer  best  gunpowder ;  we*ll  snow 
them  what  kmd  o*  tM  an  auld  Cumberiand 
cottage  can  furnish.**  The  woman  silently 
obeyed  her  hu8band*8  directions,  whilst  he, 
nising  his  hand  to  the  roof,  from  which  hung 
a  large  quantity  of  dried  flukes,  took  down 
aeveral  of  the  finest,  and  said,    "  Perhaps, 

Sentlemen,  ye*U  be  able  to  eat  some  o'  these 
ukes  and  buttered  cakes  to  yer  tea.**  '*  That 
we  can,**  replied  I,  *'  and  the  sooner  you  have 
(hem  cooked  the  better.*'  Upon  this  our  host 
left^tbe  room  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  re- 
torted with  an  armful  of  oaten  straw ;  this  he 
placed  upon  the  house  floor,  and  throwing  the 
flakes  into  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  set  it  on 
Ar9i  and  when  the  stnw  wiaooDBOBaedy  the  fish 


were  ready  for  eating.  Upon  flukes  cooked  in 
this  primitive  manner,  plenty  of  oaten  bread 
and  butter,  and  some  most  e;2scellent  tea,  we 
managed  to  make  a  Yery  comfortable  rcpaf^t, 
nothing  the  worse  because  the  tea  was  drunk 
out  of  half-pint  cupR,  and  minus  cream;  but 
for  that,  the  brandy  fonned  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute. I  know  not  how  it  ariscF,  but  cer- 
tainly if  there  is  any  degree  of  sociability  in  a 
person's  disposition,  an  enlivening  cup  of  tea 
is  sure  to  draw  it  out,  and  so  it  was  with  our 
hosteK.%  who  joined  us  in  the  meal,  and  during 
its  continuance,  lost  much  of  the  reserve  that 
she  had  hitherto  maintained. 

The  storm  still  continued  to  rage  with  una- 
bated fury,  and  we,  being  determmed  to  make 
ourselves  happy  whilst  it  lasted,  as  soon  as  the 
tea  equipage  was  removed,  again  commenced 
operations  upon  the  brandy,  and  the  landlord, 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  comforts,  produced  two 
or  three  dingy  tobacco  pipes,  and  a  seal-skm 
pouch  of  reat  hannugter  ;  this  was  totally  an 
unexpected  enjoyment,  and  the  room  was  soon 
filled  with  volumes  of  curling  smoke  from  our 
steamers. 

**  You  see,  gentlemen,'*  said  our  host,  **  that 
puir  as  ye  ma  think  this  cottage  is,  1  am  na' 
without  some  o*  the  comforts  o*  life.**  The 
brandy  he  had  taken  began  to  make  him  very 
communicative :  he  related  several  anecdotes 
of  his  former  life,  and  pretty  plainly  hinted  at 
his  present  profession. 

By  this  time  the  night  was  pretty  far  spent, 
and  I  quitted  the  house  to  have  a  second  peep 
at  the  weather,  as  we  wished  very  much  to 
reach  Maryport,  if  possible,  that  evening ;  the 
wind  had  in  a  great  measure  fallen ;  but  the 
rain  still  continued  with  undiminLshed  vio- 
lence. 

Whilst  I  stood  in  the  doorway  with  my  flice 
turned  to  the  sea,  I  saw  several  blue  lights 
suddenly  thrown  up ;  I  hastened  to  our  land- 
lord, and  told  him  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  that 
there  was  a  vessel  in  the  ofiing  in  distrefss,  and 
that  she  was  exhibiting  blue  lights  as  signals.** 
"What's  that  you  sayF  said  the  fisherman; 
"  blue  lights  I  why,  Meg,  can  it  be  ?"  "  To 
be  sure  it  is,**  rcphed  Meg;  '*  did  I  not  tell 
you  ?  but  ye'll  nevir  be  advised.  If  /  might 
hoe  had  my  tnllf  they  wad  hae  been  at  hame 
noo,  instead  o*  kenning  what  its  likely  they 
will  ken,  lang  afore  sunrise.**  "  W^eel,  weel^ 
Meg,**  answered  the  husband  gruffly,  *Met*s 
hae  na  mair  o'  that,  ye  aye  ken  I  will  hae  my 
ain  way;**  so  saying,  he  took  some  rockets 
from  an  old  oaken  chest,  and  with  a  blazinc 
piece  of  pine  waving  in  his  hand,  hastened 
mto  the  open  air,  and  I,  curious  to  witness  his 
proceedings,  in  spite  of  the  woman*8  remon- 
strances, instiuitly  followed  him. 

On  looking  towards  the  sea  board,  we  saw 
the  vessel,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  still  throw- 
ing up  blue  fires;  and  the  fisherman,  whilst 
he  replied  to  them  by  lights  of  a  similar  de- 
soriptioiii  said,  ^  Its  nae  wreck,  sir,  that  sends 
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up  yon  rackets,  but  one  o*  the  dneBt  little  craft 
thatevir  ran  a  cargo  betwixt  St.  Bees  and 
Skimbumcss.*' 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  towards  Flimby, 
and  saw  two  rockets  ascend  in  that  direction. 
'*  It*8  a'  right  noo,"  cried  the  smuggler,  "  the 

fame's  alive,  an*  in  half  an  boor  the  hale 
intra  for  miles  roun*  will  ken  that  the  free 
trader  is  upon  the  coast ;  but  let*s  noo  gang 
back  till  the  hoose,  for  there^s  naetbing  miur 
to  be  done  this  gae  while.** 

I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  upon 
entering  it,  the  smuggler  thus  addressed  his 
wife — "  Dame,  do  ye  an'  the  bairn  gang  tull 
bed  directly,  an*  if  onything  be  wantin*  thae 
night,  ril  ca*  ye  up.  Let's  hae  nae  words,** 
fleeing  that  she  was  about  to  remonstrate ; 
*'  do  as  I  bid  ye,  or  maybe  ye*8  rue  it**  The 
woman  obeyed  without  a  murmur ;  then  turn- 
ing to  us,  he  thus  continued  his  discourse — 
*'  It*s  likely  enough,  gentlemen,  that  ye  ken 
we  are  to  land  a  cargo  thae  night,  awfu*  as  it 
is,  an*  I  should  certainly  hae  bin  verra  glad  o* 
ye*re  room,  instead  o*  ye're  company.  But 
what  can  I  do?  Was  I  to  turn  ye  out  ye'd 
lose  ye're  way,  an*  perhaps  ye*re  lives  too,  on 
this  dreadfu*  night;  an',  smuggler  though  I 
am,  I  hae  still  some  sma*  matter  o'  humanity 
in  my  breast ;  an*  I  wad  na  turn  a  dog  out 
this  weather,  let  alone  a  Christian.  Fs  sorry 
there*s  nae  bed  i*  ih*  hoose,  but  that  whar  the 
wife  an*  bairn  sleep ;  but,  however,  I*II  do  my 
best  to  mak*  ye  comfortable;  901*  \f  <mything 
particular  should  happen  during  the  night,  if 
awake,  ye  maiui  hear,  see,  an*  say  naething.*' 
We  offered,  at  all  hazards,  to  leave  the  cot- 
tage, rather  than  put  him  to  any  inconvenience 
or  trouble  on  our  account  **Nae,  nae,**  re- 
turned he,  "  that  will  never  dae ;  I  wad  na 
hae  yeVe  lives  to  answer  for  gin  I  might  hae 
the  cutter  an*  her  hale  cargo.**  Thus  saying 
he  quitted  the  room. 

When  the  smuggler  was  gone  my  fKend  re- 
marked, "  I  think  we  are  in  a  pretty  predica- 
ment; but  it*  8  all  ^our  fault;  if  you  had  not 
been  so  fond  of  raiting  »piritt  we  should,  at 
this  moment,  have  been  snug  in  our  beds  at 
Mary  port**  "It  is  a  fit  thing,  indeed,  for  you 
to  reproach  me,**  said  I,  "  who  have  been  quite 
•8  partial  to  raising  tpiriU  as  myselC  But 
it's  useless  to  recriminate ;  we  hare  had  our 
pleasure :  and  i^  pain  follows  we  must  bear  it 
patiently ;  but  from  what  I  have  yet  seen  of 
our  good-natured  host,  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing to  fear ;  so  don^t  be  down-hearted,  man ; 
•  screw  up  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place,* 
Mid  I  warrant  this  fo'rmidable  adventure  will,. 
in  the  end,  prove  only  a  laughing  matter.^* 
*nH8  I  said  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  my  comrade, 
who,  to  use  ft  vulgar  expression,  had  begun  to 
Yank  most  terrib^^ ;  for  as  to  myself,'  I  was 
:rerj  little  satisfied  with  our  situation,  but  lo 
.'tum  out  upon  the  moor,  on  sucb  a  wOd  and 
aiormy  night,  would  have  been  madnefls;  fnd, 
mA  Shakspeaie,  I  thoi^t  '*  li  waa  better  to 


bear  the  ills  we  had  than  to  fly  to  others  that 
we  knew  not  of." 

By  this'  time  the  smujggler  had  returned, 
with  his  arms  full  of  straw.    This  he  threw 
down  on  the  floor,  as  near  to  the  fire  as  he 
dared,  and  spreading  thereon  some  old  sails, 
we  stretched  ourselves  upon  this  wretched 
substitute  fur  a  bed  without  undressing,  and 
our  host  proceeded  to  cover  us  with  one  or 
two  large  Scotch  cloaks,  so  that  we  lay  warm 
and  comfortable  enough.      Having  repeated 
his  caution,  that  *Mf  any  thing  happened  daring 
the  night,   we  should    hear,   see,  and  Bay 
nothing,**  he  mixed  a  couple  of  cups  of  warm 
brandy  and  water,  and  upon  giving  them  to 
us,  he  requested  that  we  would  endeavoar  to 
obtain  a  little  sleep,  adding,   that'  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he  would  pledge  his 
life  for  our  safety.    Having  said  thus,  tha 
smuggler  threw  himself  into  an  old  arm-chair, 
and  as  he  speedily  fell  asleep,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  we  might  without  immediate  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  follow  his  example. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  our  slumbers  were  not  of  a  very  refire»hiDg 
nature,  we,  however,  did  sleep  by  fits  and 
snatches,  but  after  lying  about  three  hours, 
we  were  awoke,  for  good,  by  a  heavy  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a 
hoarse  rough  voice  loudly  shouted  *'  Htlloal 
house  a  hoy!"  Upon  this  the  smuggler  in- 
stantly rose,  and  as  he  passed  our  bed  in  a  low 
voice  said,  "Gentlemen,  if  ye  be  awake  tak 
nae  notice  of  what  ye  see  or  hear ;  be  silent  an' 
ye*ll  meet  wi*  nae  harm.**  He  then  opened 
the  door,  and  four  rough  looking  fellows,  dres* 
sed  like  sailors,  with  pistols  in  their  belts  and 
cutlasses  by  their  sides,  immediately  entered 
the  cottage,  each  of  tbem  being  heavily  laden 
with  four  five-gallon  kegs,  which,  from  their 
appearance,  I  judged  to  contain  Hollands; 
after  depositing  their  burthens  on  the  floor 
they  severally  shook  hands  with  our  landlord, 

and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **By  H ,Jock 

Anderson,  it  has  blown  great  guns  all  night, 
it*8  surprising  how  wetl  the  cutter  has  weir 
thered  it :  at  one  time  I  never  thought  we 
should  have  been  able  to  land  a  package,  but 
the  wind  having  lulled,  and  the  swell  mode- 
rated, we  ventured  through  with  one  boat 
load.**  **Te*re  frae  Rotterdam  I  guess  thii 
trip,"  said  Jock  Anderson.  "Ay,  ay,  lad,* 
replied  the  first  speaker,  "and  we've  a  pretty 
tolerable  cai^go  of  gin,  t6a,  and  tobacco,  besidtf 
a  little  lace,  and  some  other  trifling  artides; 
but  iiow  the  d^— I  does  it  happen  that  it  is  now 
jpast  two  o'clock,  and  there's  ne*er  acartupoe 
the  shore  yet?**  "One  can  hardly  eipeet 
Ihem  in  ^uch  weather  as  this,**  answered  Joek. 
— ^Expect  them',  nonsense;**  returned  Um 
eaptam,-  "  it*s  the  best  weather  in  the  ntftH 
Ibr  a  free  trader ;  it  keeps  the  hawks  at  Mbe; 
but  who  th«  ^ettoe  have  we  here?^  P^'**^ 
to  usj  *'  is  this  yoor  caatkMi,  Jodt  Aiidenoi^ 
you  wfll  aoQMtiflie  or  elto'niie  ai 
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with  Ibesc  tricks.** — "  Pshaw,  pshaw,"  replied 
Jock,  **  they  are  only  a  couple  of  honest  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  benighted  in  the  storm,  and 
I  sheltered  them ;  I  could  na*  do  less ;  and  had 
the  muckle  deHl  htsseP  knocked  at  the  door,  I 
wad  na  hac  turncil  him  fra  it  in  such  weather. 
I  dosed  them  pretty  well  wi'  brandy,  an* 
iheyVe  sleeping  as  soundly  as  tho*  they  niver 
meant  to  wake  again.**  ^^rilsee  to  that,**said  the 
captain ;  "  and  if  U)cy  are  awake,  why  hang 
me  if  I  don*t  give  them  a  mittimus  to  the  otlier 
world.**  Upon  this  he  approached  our  bed, 
with  the  candle  in  his  hand ;  but  we  having 
taken  Jock  Anderson^s  hint,  betrayed  every 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  sound  sleep ;  the 
smuggler  held  the  candle  over  us  for  a  moment 
cr  two,  and  then  muttered,  **  Ay,  ay,  they*re 
fiist  as  a  church ;  there's  no  fear  of  them,  for 
iome  hours  at  least :  besides,  they  do  seem  to 
be  honest  lads  enough.** — *'  I  tell  ye,  Harding,** 
re.<a>oiid'jd  our  friend  Jock,  **  ye  hae  naethin* 
to  rear  frae  them ;  the  young  men  arc  bound 
on  a  visit  to  your  good  friend,  Mr.  — ,  of 
Maryport :  so  ye  may  rest  satisfied  that  they're 
Dot  likely  to  turn  informers,  even  though  they 
•bould  awake.** — "  Well,  well,*'  returned  ilar- 
ding,  ^*  for  this  time  all  may  be  right;  but  the 
pitcher  that  goes  too  oflen  to  the  well  gets 
broken  at  last ;  Td  still  have  you,  friend  Jock, 
to  be  a  littlo  more  cautious:  and  now,**  addres- 
€ing  his  discourse  to  the  other  three  men,  ^*  do 
ye  go  to  tho  boat,  bring  as  much  as  ye  can 
carry,  whilst  Jock  and  f  stow  away  the  cargo.** 
The  men  obeyed  his  orders,  and  the  two  smug- 
Idlers  being  left  alone,  removed  the  old  lumbcr- 
mg  chest  of  drawers,  and  raised  a  Hag,  which 
displayed  the  entrance  into  a  vault  Jock 
descended  into  the  cavity,  and  the  captain 
handed  him  the  kegs;  the  other  smugglers 
floon  returned  with  more  kegs  and  some  pack- 
ages of  tea  and  tobacco.  As  they  were 
jccurely  depositing  them  in  tho  vault,  the 
rumbling  of  carts  was  plainly  heard.  **  Ah, 
ah,**  said  the  capUin,  **  there  arc  our  friends 
at  Ust ;  let  us  hasten  to  meet  them.**  Upon 
this  thev  closed  the  entrance  into  the  vault, 
replaced  the  chest  «*f  drawers,  and  taking  care 
to  lock  the  door  on  the  outside,  left  my  friend 
and  myself  alone  in  tho  cottage  kitchen. 
{To  he  fiitniinn^.) 

HOW  TO  DIDDLE  A  SCREW. 

It  was  verging,  one  summer  in  the  early  part 
#f  Blllston*s  career,  towards  the  close  of  the 
theatrical  season  of  one  of  his  many  country 
theatres,  and  the  reputed  best  night  in  the 
whole  year  had  been  appropriated  to  tho  benefit 
•four  manager,  wtio  had  provided  an  exceed- 
So^  tempting  bill  of  fare  for  the  occasion. 

ElUston  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  his 
jbenefits  invariably  proved  bumpers;  which 
is  not  always  the  case  with  popular  actors. 
Dowten,  though  quite  as  good  an  actor  in 
private  «8  in  public  life,  and  axoellent  and 
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admired  as  he  ever  was,  never  made  a  good 
benefit ;  and  old  Delpini,  the  most  companion* 
able  of  clowns,  and  in  general  request  from  the 
prince  to  the  apprentice  for  his  social  and 
comic  qualities,  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
this  respects  It  is  related  of  him  that  meet- 
ing a  fHend  one  day  shortly  after  he  had 
taken  his  accustomed  '*  benefit  **  at  the  Italian 
Opera-house,  his  friend,  knowing  the  usual 
ill-luck  that  attended  him  on  such  occasions, 
inquired  somewhat  anxiously  what  had  heefk 
his  success. 

**  What  sort  of  a  benefit' had  you  this  time, 
Delpini  !**  said  he. 

**  Oh,  begar,  grand  hinffiee^  very  good 
hin^fice^  indeed,**  returned  our  ScaramowK^ 
*'  [  get  sixty  pound  by  him  dts  time.** 

**Ah,  indeed!  I  conpratulate  you;  b$ki 
how  did  you  manage  to  do  that  ?** 

"  Ah,  begar,  oui,  yes — but  I  shall  tell  you 
all  about  him.  You  see,  amtco  mio,  I  lase  a 
hondred  pound  do  last  time  I  take  do  binfflee^ 
bnt  dis  time  I  only  lose  de  forty  po^md ;  to 
dat  I  get  de  sixty  pound  quite  clear.*' 

But  to  return  to  Elliston — as  mav  be  sup- 
posed he  was  much  interested  in  the  snooett 
of  the  night  in  question,  but  there  was  ano- 
ther person  quite  as  much  interested,  and  this 
was  a  certain  wine-merchant  and  bill-discount- 
er of  tho  town,  whom  we  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  Sloejuice,  though  his  real 
name  is  well  known.  This  worthy  was  in 
the  habit  of  cashing  hopeful  young  gentle- 
men*s  post-obit  bills,  at  the  moderate  discount 
of  some  fidy  or  sixty  per  cent;  being  content 
on  this  *'  consideration**  to  wait  till  the  death 
ot  their  honored  sires :  a  consummation  he 
devoutly  endeavored  Co  hasten,  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity,  b^  furnishing  them  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  hts  fine  old  port  fresh 
from  his  otvn  cellar,  neat  as  concocted,  its 
crust  and  bees*-wing  being  manufactured  |»- 
cundam  artenu 

This  Mr.  Sloejuice,  in  the  technical  slang 
of  his  craft,  had  smashed  two  or  three  bits  <» 
stiflT  for  our  fiiend  ElRston ;  in  other  words 
he  had  discounted  two  or  three  bills  for  him, 
on  the  most  moderate  terms  of  course,  be- 
sides supplying  htm  with  a  few  dozens  of 
London  pariicuisr  Madeira — particular  for 
nothing  else  than  being  really  London  Mad- 
eira, composed  as  it  was  in  Mincing  Lane,  oC 
approved  Cape,  properly  devilled  with  alooholy 
£c  &a  The  public  not  having  accepted  Mr. 
EIliston*s  bills  quite  so  freely  as  he  had  done 
those  of  Mr.  Sloejuice,  "  No  effects**  was  the 
natural  consequence,  and  Mr.  Sioejuice*8  ac- 
count had  amounted  with  interest,  &&,  to 
about  eighty  pounds. 

Tho  bill-discounter  had  read  £Iliston*8  an- 
nounced benefit  bill  with  great  interest,  thougd 
instead  of  being  headed  for  tho  benefit  of  Mr. 
Elliston,  he  thought  it  ouji^ht  to  have  been 
headed  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  he  having 
folly  determined  that  the  whole  of  his  de- 
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mand  should  be  liquidated  out  of  tho  night's 
receipts.  Accordin^^ly  he  applied  to  a  legal 
friend  of  his,  who  lived  in  the  town,  through 
whose  agency  a  tickler  for  the  comedian  was 
immediately  placed  in  the  respectable  hands 
of  Mr.  Lumber,  one  of  the  principal  body- 
borrowers  of  the  place,  who  with  his  &ithful 
follower,  Mr.  Bill  Shackle,  playfully  called 
Nabbs  by  his  intimates,  soon  after  departed 
under  the  immediate  sunreillance  of  Mr. 
Sloejuice  himself,  and  his  foreman,  clerk,  and 
cooper,  Mr.  Broad  fist,  to  hunt  after  their  man, 
whom  they  (fortunately  as  they  thought) 
picked  up  as  he  was  returning  n-om  a  late 
rehearsal,  and  within  an  hour  of  the  usual 
time  of  opening  the  doors. 
^.  "Veil,  Fm  Wowed,"  said  Mr.  Lumber, 
fkmiliarly  tapping  the  comedian  on  the  shoul- 
der, *^  but  thi.H  ere  is  apropos ;  jou  are  the 
wery  identical  gent  as  Ye  vas  a  looking  arter.** 

"The  familiar  scoundrel!"    muttered  the 

■  disconcerted  actor  between  his  teeth.  "Plaguey 

unlucky — the  doors  just  on  the  point  of  open- 

-  ing,  too.  CanH  this  business  be  settled  any 
how,  my  friend  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  can — nothing  so  easy,**   ro- 

-  turned  Mr.  Lumber,  "  you  have  only  got  to 

-  pay  down  the  debt  and  costs — seventy-eight 

-  pounds  and  no  mistake,  vith  any  little  com- 
pHment  you  like  ibr  my  being  so  wery  civil ; 
and  as  the  office  is  already  sarched,  vhy  I 
stashes  this  ere  bit  of  parchment  in  a  jiiTy, 
and  then  the  joVs  done — I  likes  to  make 
things  agreeable.*' 

This  mode  of  settlement,  however,  neither 
suited  Elliston's  pocket  nor  his  inclinations; 
he  talked  of  the  usurious  interest  that  had 
been  exacted,  the  inlkmons  quality  of  the 
Madeira  that  had  been  supplied,  &c,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  a  cognovit  at  a  month.  Mr.  Sloe- 
juice,  on  his  part,  strongly  objected  to  any 
mode  of  settlement  but  that  of  money  down ; 
he  dwelt  on  Elliston's  want  of  fiiith,  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  bills  had  been  renewed,  and 
declared  the  affair  must  now  be  finally  brought 
to  a  close. 

'*  You  win  be  sure  to  have  money  enough 
in  the  house  to-night,"  said  he. 

**  More,  more  than  enoi^h,"  said  Elliston ; 
*'  it  will  hold  nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  pro 
perly  packed,  and  I  know  it  will  be  crammed. 
Only  let  me  act  to  night,  and  I  will  pay  you 
every  fkrthing  on  the  conclusion  of  the  per^ 
formancc — ^nay,  more, — give  yon  a  bonus  into 
the  bargain." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  SloCTuice,  "I  can't 
trust  yon,  Mr.  EUiston ;  you  forget,  Sir,  you 
nrc  a  telrgraph-aetor — in  Bath  one  night,  in 
London  the  next  If  I  was  to  let  you  play 
to-night,  you'd  be  up  to  tovrn  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  it  would  be  all  up  with 
me  and  the  receipts." 

"  Wery  just,"  returned  Mr.  Lumber,  *•  so 
you  sec  it's  no  go,  Mnster  Elliston-— ve  re  all 
on  us  up  to  you,  sir." 


"What's  to  be  done  ?"  cried  the  comedian, 
writhing  with  indignation. 

"  Let  me  take  the  money  in  the  front  of 
the  house  to-night,"  returned  Mr.  Sloejoice, 
and  vou  may  do  what  you  like  behind." 

"  But,"  said  Elllston,  "  the  receiptu  of  the 
house  will  be  sure  to  be  considertblj  more 
than  your  demand.  However,  since  it  seems 
nolens  rolcnit^  give  roe  a  ten  pound  note,  and 
a  release  of  the  present  action— which  of 
course  will  be  a  settlement  of  your  debt,  and 
I  consent  You  will  have  no  objection  to  let 
me  place  my  own  check-takers,  I  suppose t" 

"  Indeed  but  I  shall,  though,"  cried  Mr. 
Sloejuice,  knowingly :  "No,  no,  Mr.  HIistort, 
I  take  the  money  myself  in  the  fi-ont  of  the 
house  to-nfght,  and  place  my  own  check-tak- 
ers, or  Its  no  go — I  don't  mind  givuig  the  tea 
pounds." 

"Well,  well."  said  Elliston,  "  needs  mnst, 
you  will  have  your  own  way  1  see — ^but  as  it 
IS  near  time  of  opening  the  doors,  and  IVe 
got  to  give  a  few  directions  bchhid,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  at  once." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Lumber,  "that's tot 
T  calls  quvite  right  and  equivocable,  Mr.  Ellia- 
ton ;  so  veil  just  step  into  the  Dolphin  here, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  your  best  black  strap, 
Mr.  Sloejuice,  ve  can  prepare  the  dockeyments 
and  conclude  the  business  all  reglar." 

This  was  agreed  to ;  the  bottle  of  black 
strap  was  duly  brought — which  did  not  beBe 
its  name,  being  an  ingenious  brewage  of  tm 
ordinaire  and  logwood,  doctored  with  a  doe 
proportion  of  B.B. — British  brandy,  and  al- 
most thick  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.— 
Over  this  precious  decoction  the  dockeyments, 
as  Mr.  Lumber  called  them,  were  regularlr 
drawn  up  and  signed,  the  bottle  was  emptied, 
and  Elliston  received  his  release  from  Mr. 
Sloejuice's  demand,  together  with  ten  pounda 
He  then  proceeded,  according  to  his  agree- 
ment, to  put  the  man  of  dregs  and  disconot 
into  fun  possession  of  the  front  of  the  honse, 
with  all  the  emoluments  and  advantages 
thereunto  accruing,  to  be  received  by  him  for 
his  own  use  and  benefit,  "  for  that  night  only." 

Mr.  Sloejuice  was  forthwith  formally  in- 
stalled into  the  money-box,  and  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  brass  checks,  soon  to 
be  exchanged,  as  he  fondly  thought,  for  gold 
and  silver.  His  fingers  perfectly  itched  at  the 
idea. 

There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  psy- 
place,  from  which  other  entrances  conducts 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  house — a  common 
thing  in  provincial  theatres. 

Mr.  liumber  was  pbced  as  chock-taker  at 
the  gallery  door,  he  being  suppo^  to  be 
more  capable  of  tackling  the  gods,  shoukl  they 
prove  at  aD  uproarious,  'being  a  known  good 
one  with  a  rum  customer.  Mr.  Broadfist,  the 
cooper,  having  been  used  to  check  the  cellar, 
was  placed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
pit,  while  Mr.  Nabbs  begged  pennissioBte 
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**mi^  on  the  gentry  in  the  boxes,  us  he 
observed  he  "  knowed  most  on  'em,  they  be- 
ing pretty   nearly  all  old  Acqauntances  of 

The  manager  having  now  seem  them  all 
inducted  into  their  several  posts  as  stipulated, 
retired  to  give  the  directions  he  had  hinted  at, 
observing  that  he  would  send  a  man  to  open 
the  doors  the  moment  everything  was  ready. 
Ue  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Having  got  the  wine-rocrchant,  to  use  his 
own  words,  snugly  bottled  up,  his  first  st«p, 
when  he  got  behind  the  scenes,  was  to  cause 
one  of  his  largest  bill-boards  to  be  fixed  at 
the  top  of  a  long  pole,  on  this  he  put  a  writ- 
ten placard,  which  ran  to  the  following  efi*ect: 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

nCKRS  ADXITTBD  AT  THB  FBONT  BNTBAKCB 

OMLT. 

Pay  round  the  Comsr. 

With  this  notice  he  directed  his  stagenloor 
keeper  to  parade  backwards  and  fonwds  in 
a  conspicuous  manner  before  the  front  of  the 
theaiiv  at  the  time  of  the  doors  opening,  tak- 
faig  eare  howerer  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  Mr. 
Sloejuicc  and  his  assistant  check-takers, — 
though  this  was  easy,  as  they  were  safe  at 
their  several  poets. 

A  great  number  of  tickets  to  the  boxes  and 
pit  were  soon  presented  and  admitted,  but 
DO  money  appeared. 

**  This  is  very  strange,'*  said  Mr.  Sloejuice, 
who  began  to  think  that  he'd  got  into  the 
wrong  Skc 

The  fiu;t  was,  the  intimation  on  the  placard 
tttracting  the  attention  of  each  fresh  comer, 
it  really,  as  had  been  anticipated,  drew  all  the 
money  round  the  comer,  where,  when  the 
payers  arrived,  they  saw  another  very  legible 
intimation  conspicuously  posted  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  stage  door,  ''  Pat  Here,"  in 
enormous  characters.  Accordingly  thither 
they  all  repaired,  where  they  found  EHiston 
himself  in  attendance  to  take  the  money. 

"  Pay  here,  pay  here,"  said  he,  **  Pour  to 
the  pit?  thank  you,  sir — half  a  guinea — two 
and  sixpence,"  giving  change.  **  Pass  on, 
master  carpenter,  take  the  party  under  the 
stage,  through  the  orchestra  into  the  pit  Six 
boxes  ?  thank  you,  ma'am— obliged  to  admit 
you  this  way,  the  crush  is  so  great  in  front. 
Open  the  side  door,  prompter.  Five  gallery, 
Wingman,  let  those  gentlemen  through  the 
door  in  the  flies  into  the  gallery.  Mind  how 
700  go  up  the  ladder,  gentlemen." 

As  had  been  expe^ed,  there  was  rery 
non  a  tremeDdous  house,  the  pit  was  in  a 
■hort  time  literally  choked. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Sloejuice  and  the  cheek- 
takers  were  much  astonished  at  the  apathy  of 
the  public  Presently,  however,  the  mys- 
tery of  no  money  presenting  itself  seemed  to 
be  explained  by  a  shrill  voice  outside,  which 
was  heard, 


"  Box  ticket  for  half  a  crown,  take  two  in* 
to  the  pit  and  save  you  eighteen  pence.  Qoi 
any  tickets  I'll  buy  them  of  you.  Pit  ticket 
for  eighteen  pence,  take  two  into  the  gaUeiy, 
and  save  you  six  pence." 

.«*0h,  hoi"  thought  Mr.  Sloejuice,  <'iU 
this  that  is  spoiling  the  money,  is  it  f " 

Ha*e  he  most  energetically  consigned  all 
persons  who  sold  tickets  at  the  doorii  to  a 
place  much  too  low  to  be  mentioned  to  '*  ears 
polite,"  concluding  by  loudly  calling  to  the 
woman  to  come  in,  and  bring  her  tickets  witk 
her. 

*'  How  many  tickets  have  you  got,  my  good 
woman  ?"  said  he,  on  her  appearing. 

^  Eight  box,  and  six  pit,  sir,"  said  she. 

"  Give  them  to  me,  Fll  take  them  all ;  there 
is  the  money  for  them :  111  not  have  the  cash 
spoiled  any  more  to-night  if  I  can  help  it,  ae 
take  yourself  off  as  iiist  as  you  can,  or  hang 
me  if  I  don't  give  you  in  chargo  of  the  con- 
stable.'* 

The  poor  woman  did  not  want  twice  bid- 
ding, but  gladly  shuffled  away. 

But  not  even  the  strong  measure  of  buy- 
ing up  the  tickets  seemed  to  bnne  a  farthing 
more  to  the  pay  place,  and  Mr.  Slo^uice  be- 
gan to  fear  that  some  intimation  of  the  bailiflb 
being  the  check-takers  had  got  wind,  and 
kept  every  body  out  of  the  house. 

The  performance  had  now  commenced,  and 
Mr.  Lumber  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  mat- 
ters at  all  going ;  whidi  he  only  accomplished 
by  biting  his  name  yery  often  in  a  quart  of 
brandy  and  water  previously  ordered.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  how- 
ever, a  party  with  tickets,  who  had  just 
been  admitted  by  Mr.  Nabbs  into  the  boxes^ 
returned  with  tne  intimation  that  there  was 
not  even  standing  room.  Mr.  Sloejuice  waft 
electrified,  and  declared  that  there  must  b# 
some  mistake. 

'*Not  standing  room  I  How  can  that  be? 
Why  Uiere  can  be  scarcely  twenty  persons  m 
the  house,"  said  he ;  '*  the  boxes  must  be 
nearly  all  empty  1" 

They  angrily  reiterated  their  assertioni^ 
and  while  he  was  disputing  vrith  them  th% 
first  act  ended,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thirsty  souls  descended  from  the 
lofty  regions  of  the  gods,  and  demanded 
checks  from  the  astonished  Mr.  Lumber,  in 
order,  as  they  observed,  to  procure  a  littib 
refreshment 

*'  Yy,  vcre  the  deuce  do  you  all  come 
fromt"  said  that  gentleman,  completely  as- 
tounded. 

"Why,  where  should  we  come  frtmi  bill 
up  stairs  to  be  sure,"  said  they,  "  there  aini 
room  there  to  cough ;  it*a  quite  picking  one's 
pocket  to  take  one's  money ;  you  ought  to  lis 
ashamed  of  yourself." 
*'  Veil  Fm  c»le8t  I"  said  Mr.  Lumber. 
A  similar  nmnber  at  the  same  time  ianisd 
or^;reMfrem  the  well  srsmmsd  pit^  Is  the 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  DEATH. 


«qua)  amazeirent  of  Mr.  BroadAgti  the  coo- 
per, who  began  to  doubt  the  cTidcnce  of  his 


'*  Where  did  you  come  from  ?^  said  he. 

'*Wbj  from  the  pit  to  be  sure,'*  said 
Ibej. 

'*  It  must  be  the  bottomless  pit,  then,  for 
I  swear  you  never  came  in  this  way  1"  re- 
turned ho. 

'*  Scoundrels  I'*  roared  the  enraged  Mr. 
iSlopjuice,  ^you  have  been  letting  them  in 
without  paving.  This  it  is  having  people 
Ibr  check-takers  that  don*t  know  their  busa- 


n 


aess. 

**  Vy  blow  my  dickey,  rot  do  you  mean 
by  that  t  Kobody  passed  without  a  check  T' 
retorted  the  indignant  Mr.  Lumber,  "so  if 
ihcre^s  any  body  to  blame  it*s  yourself.  It's 
jou  as  dun^t  know  how  to  take  the  money y 

Here  some  very  unparliamentary  language 
passed  oh  both  sides,  and  matters  might  have 
become  serious  bad  not  the  truth  suddenly 
flashed  on  the  horrified  Mr.  Sloi^juice.  Pre- 
cipitately leaving  the  money  box  to  take  care 
of  itself,  he  rushed  to  the  stage  door,  and 
obtaining  access  behind  the  scenes,  easily 
iBound  the  comedian,  who  was  then  in  high 
i;lee.  He  at  once  loudly  accused  Elliston  of 
robbing,  cheating,  tricking  him,  &c. 

Robert  William  heard  him  with  the  most 
provoking  composure. 

"  What  have  you  to  complain  of,  my  good 
lellow  V  said  he  coolly ;  "  how  have  I  robbed, 
how  have  I  cheated  you  ?  I  have  kept  my 
agreement,  sir,  to  the  very  letter.  I  agreed 
to  give  up  the  ft-ont  of  the  house  to  you,  but 
I  said  nothing  about  the  back.  If  you  have 
not  turned  the  front  to  account,  that  Ls  your 
lault,  not  mine ;  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
with  my  part  of  the  building,  and  have  not 
been  so  much  behind  as  you  may  imagine. 
Tou  said  I  might  do  what  I  liked  here,  you 
know.  You  had  the  advantage  of  me  at  first 
I  own,  but  I  think  I  have  made  it  equal  now. 
Ifes,  fneod  Sloejuice,  while  you  have  been 
waiting  to  take  the  money  in  the  front,  I  have 
been  giving  change  for  it  behind  here;  so 
<K>w  I  think  we  are  about  even.  I  wish  you 
«  very  good  night — take  care  of  the  tiapsi — 
carpenters,  show  this  gentleman  out" 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Elliston,  after^ 
words,  (not,  it  is  true,  till  his  own  perfect 
•eonvcnience)  repaid  Mr.  Sloejuice  every  fiur- 
ihing  he  was  entitled  to. 
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THE  FUGHT  OF  DEATH. 

Vo  rfseth — he  riseth  slowly 

IVom  his  bed — the  vast — the  tewly. 

Where  ages  have  swept  o'er  his  shimberiflg  form, 

fTnknown  to  the  sunshine,  unknown  lo  the  storm. 
With  greatness  and  power  he  has  slept, 
The  Mammoth  beside  him  reposed, 
*Vie  vast  Megatherium  near  himhad  mg^^ 
When  hia^tanftto  ey«  had  dosed. 


Since  he  lay  down  to  rest,  their  giant  bonet 
Bad  crumbled  to  dust,  and  hardeu*d  to  stoeei; 

And  heaved,  in  chaotic  slime, 
O'er  the  hills  that  bad  sheltcr*d  their  gUint  plar, 
And  the  boundless  woods  that  had  melted  tviy 
With  the  moon  from  the  night,  and  the  sun  frgn 
the  day, 

The  wrecks  of  a  perisfatog  Time. 

He  riseth — the  Phantom  King, 
On  his  strong  and  shadowy  wing, 
And  be  feels  the  breeze  as  fresh  as  at  firrt, 
When  an  earlier  world  on  his  vision  burst 
The  woods  and  the  hills  were  tliere ; 
The  ocean  beyond  them  was  roIIM ; 

The  sun  with  his  glory  filled  the  air, 
And  bathed  the  springs  in  gold. 
The  soft  blue  sky  and  the  wooda  were  rife 
With  music,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  and  life, 

And  the  bloom  had  a  flagrant  breath. 
Together  the  fawn  and  the  Hon  play*d. 
And  Might  with  Innocence  gambolling  madi^ 
When  rose  from  the  sunless  deep  the  shade 

Of  the  terrible  wiugs  of  Death. 

He  snnfTeth  the  wind — ^Hat  bal 
Korth  shudders  with  secret  awe ; 
There  is  blood  en  its  bright  and  ilow'ry  so4» 
And  it  feels  tlie  frown  of  aa  angry  God. 

The  first  of  human  gore 
On  the  blushing  earth  has  been  shed ; 
It  held  of  human  kind  but  four ; 

Now  one  is  cold  and  dead. 
And  one  with  a  fierce  and  bloodshot  eye, 
And  crimson  club,  is  standing  by— 

A  sear*d  and  blasted  man. 
"Thou  earliest  child  of  a  mortal  race,** 

Said  the  Phantom  King,  aahe  hover*d  in  upto^ 
"Shalt  hold,  for  the  deed,  the  proudest plaos 

In  DeaUi*s  pale  army's  van.** 

He  saileth  aloft,  afar. 
In  a  heaven  where  shines  no  star, 
U^er  a  silent,  dark,  and  moaning  sea. 
Where  Earth  and  its  isles  were  wont  tobe^ 

The  living  have  passed  away ; 

Their  myriad  heart  is  at  rest ; 
It  had  leapM  into  gladness  at  openfaig  day, 

With  life  and  music  blessM. 
But  the  tumbling  tide,  ere  daylight^s  ckM, 
Had  stiird  the  tumult  of  joys  and  woes 

O'er  all  the  hills  and  dales  : 
The  tribes  of  the  cold  and  the  burning  zone. 
The  city  and  empire,  the  monarch  and  throo^ 
Have  passM  from  the  scene  with  a  hollow  grotf^ 

Where  Death's  gray  pinion  saib. 

He  poiseth  his  plumes,—  again 
The  day-star  illumines  the  plain  ; 
And  again  the  forest  melody  floats 
To  the  heart  of  heaven  in  million  notes; 

But  other  sounds  are  there ; 
Tlie  yell,  and  the  shoot,  and  the  groan. 
And  the  bickering  blades  as  they  detfrelhssiii 

And  the  dying's  angnish'd  moan. 
A  female  arm  is  uplifted  high, 
Ouiding  the  If  areh  of  Tietory 

O'er  red  and  smoking  plains ; 
Assyria's  queen  -she  traaH>leth  down        __ 
An  empire's  might,  and  the  pride  of  its  eM>sa; 
And  the  Phantom  smiles  to  behold  her  lien 

Blight  Asia's  rich  domains. 
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KaM  pMMth — His  eentorias  w«ap 

linyris*!  throRe  from  the  8te«p 

Where  ife  toverM — a  beacon  of  flame  and  might 

Cfauintng  eternity— quenched  in  night 

The  eye  of  the  Phantom  shone 
On  the  earthqnalce  that  Hhatter*d  its  pride, 
Aod  upheaved  the  glories  of  Babylon 

On  empire's  dianging  tide. 
le  gtov*d  with  delight  when  the  roioe  of  wail 
PtusM  over  the  city  and  shrines  of  Baal, 

By  the  Persian  trampled  low. 
It  sparkled  when  Asia's  haughty  crest 
Had  stoop'd  to  the  oonqnering  spears  of  the  West 
And  flksh'd  when  the  foot  of  a  Cesar  prest 

Achaia*s  plumes  of  snow. 

Time  ageth — his  looics  are  hoar ; 

He  hath  gathered  a  ghastly  store 

Of  years  and  of  nations  to  darkness  and  sleep 

In  the  tombs  of  the  earth  and  the  cares  of  the  deep; 

Still,  the  shade  of  the  wings  of  death, 

Id  motion  or  terrible  rest, 
b  falling  wherever  there  heaves  a  breath 

On  the  vale  or  the  mountain's  breast. 
Refreshed  by  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
He  smiles,  as  of  old,  on  the  elash  of  spears; 

On  the  swift  or  the  slow  decay 
Of  imperial  pride,  with  its  pomp  and  power, 
Of  altar  and  pyramid,  statue  and  tower, 
And  calmly  awaits  the  last  bright  hour 

That  shall  o*er  their  ruins  play. 

They  gather — a  mighty  host  t 

All  that  have  yielded  the  ghost 

Since  Time  began.    At  the  midnight  hour 

Dsath  summons  to  meet  him  his  ghostly  power ; 

A  vast  and  shadowy  train. 

They  eirele  the  earth  in  a  sone : 
With  one  hand  the  Phantom  tonohes  Catn, 

With  Uie  other  Napoleon. 
Around  they  sweep  on  an  infinite  wing. 
By  race  and  by  nation,  the  subject  and  king— 

The  lowly  and  the  high. 
And  a  To&ee  they  blend,  like  the  awful  chime 
Of  a  distant  oeean  roird  sublime, 
^  We  are  thine,  O  Death,  till  the  terrible  time 

When  Death  himself  shall  die  1** 
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TRweiUknown  custom,  so  long  used  in  Ireland, 
of  keening,  or  lamenting  over  the  dead,  is  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  History  informs  us,  that 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who, 
howerer,  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
eastern  nations,  amonic  whom  probably  it  had  its 
origin  ;  and  from  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  it 
was  practised  among  the  Israelites.  Dr.  0*Brien 
tells  us,  that  the  word  in  the  Irish  language,  as 
originally  and  more  eorreetly  written  is  eine^  and 
not,  as  modem  orthoepists  have  it,  eaoine ;  and 
this  makes  it  almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
word  *  eina,*  whieh  signifies  lamentation  or  weep- 
ing with  olapping  of  hands.  The  learned  Jezreel 
Jones,  In  speaking  of  the  Sbilkh  or  Tarmaseght, 
a  language  or  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  south-western  Barbery,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Ghamberiayn,  dated  *'  Westmonas- 
terii,  S4  DMembr.  1714,**  decUresthat ''  theShtt* 


henses  have  the  same  custom  as  the  Arabs,  thst 
Jews,  and  the  Irish,  of  lamenting  over  the  dead» 
uttering  various  cries  of  grief,  tearing  their  hair, 
and  asking  the  deceased  why  did  he  die?  whydii 
he  leave  them  ?  and  desiring  that  death  wouM 
seize  them  also,  hi  order  that  they  might  rejoim 
him  whom  they  kmented."  According  to  an  oli 
work,  Armstrong's  History  of  Minorca,  the  pesc 
santry  of  that  island,  in  their  lament,  ask  the  dead 
"  if  he  had  not  food,  raiment,  and  friends— and 
wherefore,  then,  did  he  die?**  Sir  Walter  ScotI 
informs  us  that  the  eorona^h  of  the  Highlanders 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  vhdaUu  of  the  Romany 
and  the  tUlaloo  of  the  Irish ;  that  the  words  of  i 
are  not  alwayji  articulate,  but  when  they  are  9f\ 
they  express  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  tli9 
loss  the  clan  would  sustain  by  bis  death. 

The  funeral  song  introduced  in  ShakspeareV 
beautiful  play  of  Cymbeline,  where  the  scene  fai 
laid  in  Wales,  upon  the  supposed  death  of  the 
disguised  Imogen,  will,  no  doubt,  recur  to  some 
of  our  readers. 

From  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  transcribe  the  fbl* 
lowing  passages,  descriptive  of  the  ancient  obr 
servance  of  the  custom — 

**  The  Irish  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
their  funeral  lamentations,  and  this  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  almost  every  traveller  who  visited 
them;  and  it  seems  derived  from  their  Geltle 
ancestors,  the  primieva]  inhabitants  of  this  islo, 
Gambren^  in  the  twelfth  century,  says  the  Irisk 
then  musically  expressed  their  griefs ;  that  is,  thof 
applied  the  musical  art,  in  which  they  excelled  al 
others,  to  the  orderly  celebration  of  funeral  obsfr* 
quiGS,  by  dividing  the  mourners  into  two  bodle^ 
esch  alternately  ringing  their  part,  and  the  whole 
at  times  joining  in  full  chorus. 

**The  body  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  grav»> 
clothes,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  was  placed 
on  a  bier,  or  some  elevated  spot.  The  relatives 
and  keener»  (singing  mourners)  then  ranged  them- 
seWes  in  two  o  ivisions,  one  at  the  head,  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  the  corpse.  The  bards  and  crote* 
ries  had  before  prepared  the  funeral  caoinan.  Tho 
chief  bard  of  the  head  chorus  began  by  singing 
the  first  stanza  in  a  low  doleful  tone,  which  wai 
softly  accompanied  by  the  harp ;  at  the  conclu* 
sion,  the  foot  semichorus  began  the  lamentatiooi 
or  vUaloo^  from  the  final  note  of  the  preoadinr 
stanza,  in  which  they  were  answered  by  the  head 
semichorus;  then  both  united  in  one  general 
chorus.  The  chorus  of  the  first  stanza  being 
ended,  the  chief  bard  of  the  foot  semichorus  begatt 
the  second  gol  or  lamentation,  in  which  they  wera 
answered  by  that  of  the  head,  and,  as  before,  bodi 
united  In  the  general  fiill  chorus.  Thus  alter- 
nately were  the  song  and  the  choruses  performed 
during  the  night.  The  genealogy,  rank,  possee* 
slons,  the  ▼irtues  and  vices  of  the  dead  were  r^ 
hearsed,  and  a  number  of  interrogations  were 
addressed  to  the  deceased-*-a8,  why  did  he  die? 
If  married,  whether  his  wife  was  faithful  to  him. 
his  sons  dutiful,  or  good  hunters  or  warriors  t  If 
a  woman,  whether  her  daughters  were  fair  or 
ehastef  If  a  young  man,  whether  he  had  been 
crossed  in  love  ?  or  if  the  bine-eyed  maids  of  Eria 
had  treated  him  with  scorn  ?** 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  faerdf 
who  was  attached  to  the  fiimily  of  each  chief  ee 
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aoble,  tssbted  by  some  of  the  household,  to  raise 
the  funeral  song ;  but,  at  a  more  recent  period, 
this  has  been  entrusted  to  hired  mourners,  who 
were  remunerated  according  to  the  estimation  in 
which  their  talents  were  held.  We  are  told  that 
lormerly  the  metrical  feet  of  their  compositions 
were  much  attended  to,  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
Irish  bards  these  feet  were  gradually  neglected, 
and  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  slip-shod  metre  among 
the  women,  who  have  entirely  engrossed  the 
•Alee  of  keeneri  or  mourners. 

From  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Groker,  the  talented 
chronicler  of  many  of  our  old  legends  and  customs, 
we  quote  the  following  highly  graphic  account  of 
Hhe  performance  of  a  keener,  by  profession,  of  the 
prcMnt  day." 

"  Having  a  curiosity,**  he  says,  **  to  hear  the 
4«m  more  distinctly  sung  than  over  a  corpse, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  wild  and  inarticulate 
•proar  as  a  chorus,  I  prevailed  on  an  elderly  wo- 
Kan  who  was  renowned  for  her  skill  in  keening 
to  recite  for  me  some  of  these  dirges.  This  wo- 
man, whose  name  was  Harrington,  led  a  wander- 
ing kind  of  life,  travelling  froo)  cottage  to  cottage 
•bout  the  country,  and  though  in  fact  subsisUngon 
charity,  found  everywhere  not  merely  a  welcome, 
but  had  numerous  invitations  on  account  of  tlie 
▼ast  store  of  Irish  verse  she  had  collected  and 
eould  repeat.  Her  memory  was  indeed  eitra^ 
ordinary  ;  and  the  clearness,  quickness,  and  ele- 
gance with  which  she  translated  from  the  Irish 
iuto  English,  though  unable  to  read  or  write,  is 
almost  incredible.  Before  she  commenced  re- 
peating, she  mumbled  for  a  short  time,  probably 
the  beginning  of  each  stanza,  to  assure  herself  of 
the  arrangement,  with  her  eyes  closed,  rocking 
her  body  backwunls  and  forwards,  as  if  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  the  vrrse.  She  then 
began  in  a  kind  of  whining  recitation,  but  as  she 
proceeded,  and  as  the  composition  required  it,  her 
▼oico  assumed  a  variety  of  deep  and  fine  tonea, 
•nd  the  energy  with  which  mSny  passages  were 
delivered,  proved  her  perfect  comprehension  and 
•trong  feeling  of  the  subject ;  but  her  eyes  always 
continued  shut,  perhaps  to  prevent  interruption 
to  her  thoughts,  or  her  attention  being  engaged 
by  any  surrounding  object.'* 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
custom  was  very  generally  adhered  to  in  Ireland, 
as  well  in  fiimllies  of  the  highest  condition,  as 
among  those  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  many  of 
the  elegiac  poems,  composed  on  such  occasions, 
liave  come  down  to  us,  which,  by  tlieir  figurative 
language  and  highly  poetical  imagery,  evince 
astonishing  genius,  and  are  strongly  indicative  of 
the  natural  talent  of  our  people.  The  learned  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  has  preserved  one  of  considerable 
beauty,  the  music  of  which  he  tells  us,  though 
mde  and  simple,  is  nevertheless  bold,  highly  im- 
passioned, and  deeply  affecting,  and  is  often  used 
among  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  on 
liineral  occasions.  We,  however,  prefer  giving 
tho  following  "Lament  of  Horian  Shehone  for 
Hiss  Mary  Bourke,**  which  is  literally  transUted 
from  the  original  Irish  :— 

'*  Silence  prevails ;  It  is  an  awful  silence.  The 
voice  of  Mary  is  heard  no  more  in  tho  valley. 

'*  Tes,  thou  art  gone,  0  Mary  I  but  Morian  She- 
kione  witt  raise  the  song  of  woe,  and  bewail  thy 
Cue. 


**  Snow-white  was  thy  virtue ;  the  youths  paeA 
on  thee  with  rapture ;  and  old  age  liate&od  to  the 
soft  music  of  thy  tongue. 

"  Thy  beauty  was  brighter  than  that  of  the  nm 
which  shone  around  thee,  O  Mary  I  but  thj  son 
is  set,  and  has  left  the  soul  of  thy  friend  in  daik- 
ness. 

"  Sorrow  for  thee  is  dumb,  save  the  waOiDgi  of 
Morian  Shehone :  and  grief  has  not  yet  teais  to 
shed  for  Maiy. 

"  I  have  cried  over  the  rich  man ;  bat  whea 
the  stone  was  laid  upon  his  grave,  ray  grief  wai 
at  an  end.  Not  so  with  my  heart's  darling;  the 
grave  cannot  hide  Mary  from  the  view  of  Moma 
Shehone. 

**  I  see  her  in  the  four  comers  of  her  habita* 
tion,  which  was  once  gilded  by  her  presence. 

«'  Thou  didst  not  faU  off  like  a  widiend  lei^ 
which  hangs  trembling  and  insecure ;  no,  it  was 
a  rude  bkst  which  brought  thee  to  the  dut)  0 
Mary! 

"  Hadst  thou  not  friends  f  Hadst  thou  sot 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ?  Hadst  thot 
not  youth  and  beauty,  Mary  f  Then  mighteet 
thou  not  have  been  happy  t 

"  But  the  spoUer  came,  and  disordered  sij 
peace ;  the  grim  tyrant  has  taken  away  my  odIj 
support  in  Mary  1 

"  In  thy  state  of  probation,  thou  wert  kind- 
hearted  to  all,  and  none  envied  thee  thy  good 
fortune.  Oh  I  that  the  lamentations  of  thy  iriesdi 
— Oh !  that  the  burning  tears  of  Morian  Shehone 
could  bring  back  from  the  grave  the  peericis 
Mary! 

**  But  alas!  this  cannot  be;  then  twice  iaeferf 
year,  while  the  virgins  of  the  valley  celebrate  the 
birth  and  death  of  Mary,  under  the  wkie  spread- 
ing elm,  let  her  spirit  hover  round  them,  and 
teach  them  to  emulate  her  virtues 

**  So  falls  into  the  depths  of  sUeiiee  the  kaaeDt 
of  Morian  Shehone.*' 

Of  late  years  the  custom  has  fallen  greatly  iote 
disuse,  and  is  now  of  rare  occurrence,  eicept  in 
some  very  few  old  fiimilies,  and  among  the  pea- 
santry, and  with  them  it  has  now  generally  de- 
generated into  a  mere  cry  of  an  extremely  wiM 
and  mournful  character,  which,  however,  connst* 
ing  of  several  notes,  forming  a  very  hanDoiiioiii 
musical  passage,  approaches  to  a  species  of  aong, 
but  is  almost  always  destitute  of  words. 

The  crowd  of  people  who  assemble  at  the  fun- 
erals of  the  peasantry  in  some  psrts  of  the  eonsliy, 
is  amazing,  oflen  exceeding  a  thousand  perwoii 
men  and  women.  They  gather  as  the  bearers  of 
the  hearse  proceed  on  their  way,  and  when  they 
pass  through  any  village,  or  approach  sny  faenses, 
the  wail  swells  out  still  louder  than  before,  whieh 
gives  notice  that  a  funeral  is  passing,  aid  ivsM- 
diately  the  people  flock  out  to  follow  it.  In  the 
province  of  Monster  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  ooDBiea 
thing  lor  the  women  to  follow  a  funeral,  to  jojs 
in  the  universal  cry  with  all  their  might  and  mais 
for  some  time,  and  then  to  turn  and  uk^  **  Antb! 
who  is  it  that's  dead  ?  who  is  it  we're  crying  fort" 
The  peasantry  everywhere  are  wonderfully  ssger 
to  attend  the  funerals  of  their  fHend8>od  leia- 
tions,  and  they  make  their  relationships  bnnch 
out  to  a  great  extent.  The  proof  that  a  poor 
man  has  been  well  beloved  during  his  Hfe,  ii  ^^ 
having  a  crowded  fuaeraL     fiven  the  poersrt 
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IMople  have  their  own  burying  pUce%  that  is, 
fpoti  of  groDnd  in  th«  eharchyiirds,  which  are 
lituaied  lometiinea  iii  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
BiottntaiM,  their  tittoation  Indicated  by  some  rem- 
nant of  a  ruin,  and  a  few  scattered  tombstones, 
and  the  low  green  hillocks  of  the  grsTes.  Here, 
they  say,  tlieir  ancestors  hare  been  buried  ever 
anoe  the  wars  of  IreUnd;  and,  though  the^ 
burial  places  should  be  many  miles  from  the  place 
where  a  man  dies,  his  friends  aud  aeighbon  take 
care  to  carry  his  corpse  thither. 

The  first  Ume  I  ever  heard  the  funeral  cry,  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  it,  owing,  perhaps,  ui  some 
degree  to  its  coming  upon  me  quite  unexpectedly. 
I  was  riding  along  an  unfrequented  road  in  one  of 
the  most  retired  parts  of  the  County  of  Heath ;  I 
well  remember  it  was  a  lovely  morning  early  In 
ipring;  the  trees  were  rapidly  assuming  their 
nost  brilliant  clothing  of  g^een,  there  was  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  air,  the  sun  shone  out  brightly, 
and  the  lively  songs  of  the  birds  added  their  ani- 
mating influence  at  once  to  cheer  and  tranqutllise 
the  feelings,  and  I  sauntered  on  in  that  delightful 
itate  of  mind  which  one  eqjoys,  when  all  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  life  for  a  few  short  moments  are 
utterly  forgotten,  one  is  engaged  solely  in  drink- 
ing in  a  variety  of  undefiuable,  but  yet  highly 
pleasurable  emotions  from  every  quarter.  A  feint 
wailing  sound,  so  wild  and  indescribable,  that  it 
feenied  almost  sometfiing  unearthly,  came  floatbg 
on  the  li>;ht  morning  brecxe,  but  so  indistinct  and 
fo  faint  fram  distance,  that  it  was  repeated  more 
than  once  before  I  could  be  quite  certain  it  was 
more  than  nifre  imaginotion.  However,  I  heard 
k  again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
the  sound  becoming  each  time  more  distinct  as  I 
approaehed  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  or 
the  wind  bore  it  a  little  more  strongly  towards 
me.  From  a  sort  of  murmur  it  swelled  out  into 
a  full  tone,  and  then  died  away  into  silence ;  I 
know  nothing  it  resembled  ko  much  as  the  sounds 
of  an  .^fiolian  harp,  as  they  rise  gradually  in 
strength,  and  then  sink  into  the  softest  cadences. 
At  length  reaching  a  turn  in  the  road,  I  perceived 
at  some  distance  a  vast  crowd  approaching  towards 
me,  and  stretching  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  part  of  them  only  I  was  able  to  see,  the 
remainder  were  concealed  from  my  view  by  the 
windings  of  the  road.  In  the  front,  where  the 
crowd  wss  most  dense,  I  distinguished  by  tlieir 
doaks  (several  of  which  being  scarlet  gave  a 
highly  pictorial  eifeet  to  the  group)  twenty  or 
thirty  females,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  bier 
carried  by  men,  who  were  occasionally  relieved 
by  others  of  those  nearest  to  them.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  funeral  song  was  begun  by  some 
of  these  women,  that  it  was  gradually  swelled  by 
the  voices  of  the  remainder,  and  the  men  joined 
occasionally  their  deeper  tones.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  was  most  striking,  and  bad  something 
even  jgrand  in  it :  the  song  was  guttiwali  but  by 
BO  meant  monotunoufi,  and  wlietbor  the  contrast 
with  the  bright  and  joyous  spring  morning  may 
not  have  rendered  it  more  melancholy  and  lugu- 
brious I  know  not,  but  certainly  it  struck  me  as 
the  most  singularly  plaintive  and  mournful  expres- 
ikm  of  excessive  grief  that  coukl  well  be  imagined. 
As  I  drew  nearer  I  perooived  that  the  persons 
who  composed  the  cortege  were  affected  by  very 
4iftrani  feeliogs  indeed.    Some  & v  of  those  vho 


foltowed  close  to  the  coffin  wore  evidently  over* 
come  by  the  most  poignant  and  heartfelt  affliction. 
Some  of  the  women  especially  gave  way  to  the 
most  unrestrained  and  vehement  expression  oL 
the  liveliest  sorrow,  weeping  loudly,  tlirowing  up 
theur  hands  and  clapping  them  together,  or  strik* 
ing  them  violently  against  their  bosoms.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  involuntarily,  that  it  was  no  smaU 
trial  of  the  true  pathos  of  this  ancient  melody  to. 
see  that  it  bore  with  undiminished  effect  so  clos» 
a  juxtaposition  with  the  real  demonstration  of 
genuine  and  unartificial  grief;  indeed  I  fiincied 
at  times  that  some  of  them,  even  in  the  utmost 
abandonment  of  their  sorrow,  joined  in  the  wail' 
of  the  other  women,  who,  by  their  undisturbed 
countenances  and  unagitated  demeanour,  pointed 
themselves  out  as  the  professional  heman  who 
assisted  on  the  occasion. 

As  soon  as  the  foremost  persons  came  up  to  me, 
I  raised  my  hat  for  a  moment,  and  turned  ny 
horse's  head  about,  aware  that  it  was  deemed  un« 
lucky  if  any  person  meeting  a  funeral  passes  It 
without  turning  back  to  accompany  It  at  least 
some  short  distance.  I  am  always  anxious  to 
jield  to  such  pr^udices  as  these  among  my  ooun* 
trymen ;  it  costs  not  much  trouble  to  show  some 
slight  respect  to  their  feelings,  and  I  think  one  is 
especially  called  upon  to  do  so  upon  such  occa- 
sions. It  always  appeared  to  me  that  trifles  like 
these  serve  greatly  to  draw  the  bonds  of  charity 
and  friendly  feeling  between  the  different  classes 
in  this  much-divided  country,  which  it  is  to  be 
lamented  are  often  heedlessly  and  rudely  broken 
through  by  many  who,  unobservant  of  mankind^ 
know  not  that  it  is  one  of  those  immutable  laws 
inherent  In  our  very  nature,  and  nowhere  of  mora 
force  than  in  the  bosoms  of  our  warm-hearted 
countrymen,  that  a  far  deeper  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  affection  is  engendered  by  an  expression  of 
sympathy  or  participation  either  in  sorrow  or  joy 
than  by  labored  kindnesses,  which,  In  truth,  art 
often  felt  as  absolutely  oppressive. 

By  reining  in  my  horse,  I  gradually  allowed  tha 
whole  crowd  to  pass  me  by,  though  it  seemed 
almost  to  be  interminable ;  I  was  astonishml  at 
finding  that  it  extended  probably  along  upwards 
of  a  mile  of  the  road,  and  consisted  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand  people.  I  then  resumed  my 
journey,  and  In  a  few  minutes  the  intervening 
ground  hid  the  entire  procession  from  my  view^ 
and  the  funeral  wail  gradually  became  distant^ 
and  at  bst  totally  died  away. 
'  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  deceased  was  % 
very  extensive  farmer,  claiming  to  be  the  do* 
soendant  of  one  of  the  old  native  families,  who 
derive  their  lineage  from  the  ancient  princes  of 
our  land ;  thst  he  had  just  terminated  a  long  lifo 
spent  from  his  childhood  on  his  paternal  inherit- 
ance, in  constant  intercourse  with  the  poor  pea^ 
entry,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  his  ancient  descent,  but  from 
his  having  had  the  character  of  exercising  lavishly 
the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  besides  possess- 
ing preeminently  in  his  own  person  many  of  the 
other  virtues  and  qualities  which  stand  highest  in 
the  estimation  of  our  countrymen. 

It  is  an  Interesting  fiict  that  Curran,  who  was 
from  his  infiincy  familisr  with  the  language  of  his 
country,  and  in  his  youthful  days  took  espedU 
plessnie  in  oonsta&tly  mixing  ]u  the  sochd  meeW 
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kig»  of  th*  peanntrr,  has  been  known  lo  decUre 
that  bo  derived  his  first  notioiui  of  poetry  and 
dloquenee  from  the  eooiposiUoiM  of  Iho  hired 
Aiouriier  orer  the  dead. 


PARASITES. ' 

Amcmon  the  wondera  of  creation,  there  is  a  large 
•Ums  of  animals  whose  Terj  exigence  is  vnknown 
io  the  majoritj  of  mankind.  Indeed,  most  of  them 
Are  so  minute,  that  they  oan  only  be  seen  with  the 
help  of  a  microscope ;  and,  had  it  not  b^n  for 
tfib  Invalnable  instrnment,  we  should  never  have 
become  acqauntod  with  the  tiny  populatioii  of  our 
globe.  They  are  a  world  withm  a  world.  We 
»ow  allnde  to  those  creatures,  caHed  parasites,  be- 
cause  they  cling  to  and  feed  upon  the  bodies  of 
<^ther  lirhig  creatures.  Ther  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  species^  and  are  of  endless  variety  of 
lorm  and  struetore.  Their  lood  and  habits  are  as 
4iveraified  as  their  places  of  habitation.  These 
]^rasites  hifest  every  animal,  and  every  organ  of 
the  body.  They  are  found  thriving  in  lenities 
where  no  person  woirid  expect  that  they  could 
five.  They  fatten  upon  the  eyes,  the  b)cN>d,  the 
gait,  the  bladder,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the  kid- 
neys, and  all  the  muscles  of  the  corporeal  frame. 
They  cast  their  grappling  hooks  hi  the  mouth  and 
Jaws  of  the  most  voracious  animals,  and  pursue 
Ibe  unwearied  operation  of  sockbig  their  juices, 
in  spite  of  all  the  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes  that 
are  going  on  around  them.  Nay,  they  eren  ind 
•ntrance  into  the  brain,  and  unceremoniouflly  take 
a  seat  upon  the  throne  of  sense  and  understand- 
ing. The  operaUons  of  most  of  these  parasites  are 
«nMt  and  unperceived ;  though  there  are  larger 
and  Irritating  ones,  especially  of  the  krase  genus, 
Which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

Many  of  our  readers  witt  scarcely  believe  us, 
when  we  tell  them  that  tlireo  hundred  and  sixty 
Kttle  worms  have  been  taken  out  of  a  single  eye  of 
li  perob.    Eadh  of  these  animals  had  a  perfect  or- 

rnntion,  having  organs  for  taking  and  digesting 
nourishment,  and  for  propagating  its  species. 
The  minuteness  of  the  animal  world  will  appear 
Inore  extraordinary  when  we  add,  that  such  para- 
sites are  themselves  infested  with  animaeules  still 
more  diminutive.  A  certain  UMmoiir  feeds  upon 
them,  as  they  do  upon  the  Juices  of  the  perches 
eye ;  and  perhaps  those  monads  have  their  atten- 
dant leeches.  But  human  curiosity  has  its  limits ; 
ind  though  the  microscope  discloses  wonders 
withm  wonders,  yet  It  at  length  leares  us  in  the 
depth  of  our  researches,  amazed  at  what  we  have 
ieon,  and  imagining  what  may  still  remain  undis* 
covered  beyond  the  curtain  of  sight. 

The  structure  of  insect  parasites  is  skilfully 
adspted  to  the  various  situations  in  which  they 
Are  placed,  some  of  which  are  rery  strange  and 
hazardous.  Another  parasite  which  infests  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  fish  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  has  been  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Nord- 
Aian.  Some  people  hare  wonderful  patience  and 
tact  for  investigating  the  forms  and  habits  of  the 
creatures  which  people  the  microscopic  world; 
and  they  think  themselves  well  repaid  for  their 
trouble  by  the  new  exhibitions  of  creative  wisdom 
which  they  perceive  in  every  new  discovery. — 
The  doctor  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  para- 


site wMch  he  deBomfnates  Aetkswt penmttm^^ 
peai  of  ih»  pareheB,  It  is  afresh-water  insect :  but 
faistead  of  floatiag  about  ia  the  liquid  fields  of 
nature,  and  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  hbertyp 
until  engalfed  by  Bome  superior  of  the  fiuny  tribe, 
it  boklly  enters  the  mouth  of  the  perch,  and 
extracts    nutriment    from    the    Tcry   masUfat- 
ing  organs  of  this  Toracioas  fish.    As  the  perdl 
is  notoriously  greedy,    and  often   swalto«s  its 
prey  entire,  the  contortions  and  pressure  of  its 
mouth   must  sometimes    be  very   great.     Tsl 
the  Actheres  hesitates  not  to  attach  itself  to  the 
palate,  and  even  to  the  tongue,  of  this  goraumdissr. 
It,  therelbre,  needs  a  Tery  strong  •nchorage  whea 
it  stations  itself  ia  the    rortex  of  such  a  Cha* 
rybdis.    Nature  has  proTidod  for  this  emergency^ 
The  Actheres  is  provided  with  two  strong  vrm, 
proceedhig  from  the  base  ef  its  cephalothorax,  o# 
that  part  ef  the  head  which  also  serves  for  a  neck; 
and  theae  taper,  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
tHI  they  unite  In  a  single  sucker.     The  creators 
buries  this  organ  so  deep  info  the  cellulsr  aieah 
brane  of  the  perch's  month,  that  it  can  neither 
disengage  itself,  nor  be  extracted  by  foreign  vi»> 
lence,  without  rupturing  its  arms.    These  arms 
are  bent  in  a  circle  round  the  head,  and  in  the 
same  plane.  Just  as  if  we  should  clasp  our  hands 
a  Kttle  above  our  foreheads.    The  sucker,  aba, 
is  plsced  in  front.     Hence  the  parasite  lies  wttk 
its  whole  body  close  to  whatever  part  of  the  fish 
it  may  happen  to  fix  upon,  and  is  like  a  scale  or 
smaH  protuberance  withfai  its  mouth.    StiH  theft 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  parasite  being  displaced 
by  the  violent  gesticuhitions  of  the  fish,  or  car- 
ried down  with  the  food  which  it  gorges.    To 
preTcnt  this  catastrophe,  and  to  keep  itself  li 
comfortable  as  possibie,  it  throws  out  or  raisos  s 
quantity  of  salira,  by  which  its  back  n  well  Inbii- 
catcd ;  so  that  the  perch's  food  passes  over  the 
fiat  and  slippery  surface,  without  inflictiRg  ssf 
injury  by  the  temporary  pressure. 

We  suppose  that  this  fittle  creature  ncTcrsleepi^ 
or  else  it  possesses  the  power  of  koidimf  on  dnrisyc 
its  slumbers.  Its  whole  occupation  and  enjoyment 
consist  in  sucking,  a  work  which  must  be  con- 
tinued when  once  begun,  for  the  instant  it  riiovM 
let  go  Its  anchorage,  It  would  be  hurried  dovi 
the  pereh*s  /sneet  into  the  gulf  of  its  stoniach, 
and  entcmibed  in  the  food  which  is  there  expoicd 
to  the  aetioa  of  the    gsstric  Juice.    But  tbi 
Actheres  percarum  is  itself  attacked  by  another 
parasHe  of  more  diminutive  form ;  a  very  smifl 
special  of  mite,  called  the  OtrmaaM  Bemkieuhtt 
finds  an  opportunity  of  bleeding  the  bleeder,  end 
preys  upon  its  blood,  as  it  docs  upon  that  of  ths 
perch.    The  saliva,  ateo,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
becomes  a  sort  of  muddy  pond,  in  which  nnmhfrt 
of  a  species  of  Jfo/«sona,  of  the  trlt>e  VortiteU^ 
I  fatten  and  feed  upon  the  back  of  the  Actheree. 
j  The  parasites  are  thus  multiplied  upon  one  an* 
I  other ;  and  each  species  affords  sustenance  for 
i  others  inferior  to  itself  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
;  deeper  we  carry  our  researches  into  nature,  tk« 
:  more  does  it  seem  to  teem  with  Kring  wondna, 
and  its  population  to  IntHrease,  the  meee  dinikh 
utive  that  they  become. 

The  next  animalcule  that  we  shall  mention  ll 
the  PUropiM^  a  spedes  of  bat-mite,  which  inftsli 
the  wings  of  tiiis  night-loving  Mrd.  As  this  orip' 
of  flight  Is  a  UMTgo  and  naked  mmnhfaAC,  U  «mU 
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appear  almost  impracticable  for  an  tniiect  to  fix 
ittelfBofinnly  opon  the  bare  anrikce,  as  not  to 
be  cast  off  bj  the  violent  flapping.  But  the  crea- 
ture u  peculiarly  constructed  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency. Its  8  feet  are  Tuniished  with  vcsiclen  which 
it  can  use  as  suckers,  and  firmly  cling  to  tbe 
smoothest  object.  Like  a  ship  in  an  open  bay, 
sheltered  from  the  Oceania  irares,  but  not  from 
the  vioience  of  the  whids,  which  rides  in  safety 
by  anchors  thrown  oat  from  Tnrious  quarters,  so 
the  Ptcroptes  fixes  itself  by  as  many  of  its  feet  as 
ic  deems  necessary  to  its  security.  But  lest  any 
ititwonted  motion  or  sodden  jerking  should  drlre 
it  from  its  moorings,  it  po8.<ie88e8  the  singular 
power  of  instantly  turning  up  as  many  of  its  legs 
as  it  pleases,  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which 
was  preriously  above  its  head.  It  can  walk  in 
thifl  inverted  position  as  if  upon  its  back.  In  sca- 
lons  of  great  tumult,  it  may  bo  seen  with  four  legs 
upwards  and  four  downwards,  ready  to  grasp  either 
ilie  ground  or  the  roof  of  its  strange  dwelling. 
Such  an  organization  would  be  useless  to  a  para- 
lite  which  nestles  amongst  feathers  or  upon  a 
downy  skin ;  it  is  only  available  to  a  creatare  which 
h>dgcs  in  the  wrinkles  of  a  bafs  slippery  wing. 
The  dangers  of  its  situation  are  provided  against 
by  this  unique  expedient. 

Another  parasite  wlileb  infests  the  same  bird 
has  lieen  termed  the  Bat4mu*,  The  structure  of 
this  animal  also  is  contrary  to  the  usnal  process  of 
nature.  Its  head  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
thorax,  behind  the  attachment  of  the  fore-legs. 
There  is  a  eavity  in  the  back  terminating  in  a 
kindof  pouch,  into  which  the  creature  throws  back 
its  head  when  it  is  going  to  feed,  and  continues 
in  this  position  whilst  engaged  in  suction.  It 
fterefore  takes  its  food  with  the  belly  upwards, 
and  its  head  ensconced  in  the  hole  in  its  back  ! 
But  this  little  monster,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is 
furaished  with  an  eye,  and  with  antennas  and 
feelers,  so  that  ii  knows  well  what  it  is  about,  and 
where  it  is  going.  Its  legs  are  not  fixed,  as  is  usual, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  upper 
margin,  and  Its  motion  is  so  swift  as  to  resemble 
flight  rather  than  creeping.  Whilst  it  is  feeding, 
we  might  easily  mistake  the  under  for  the  upper 
part  of  its  body,  were  it  not  for  the  form  of  its  legs. 
It  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  show 
bow  manifold  are  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  and 
what  strange  forms  of  beings  can  be  produced  by 
bis  skill,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  perfectly 
idapted  to  its  particular  sphere  of  action.  It  is 
titis  that  renders  an  investigation  into  the  secrets 
of  natural  history  so  satSsfmitory  in  the  results, 
that  we  find  every  animal  equipped  with  all  neces- 
•ary  organs,  and  placed  in  a  situation  suitable  for 
their  exercise.   This  is  the  perfection  of  a  creature. 

Another  parasite  deserves  special  notice,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  structure,  as  a  double-bodied 
animal.  The  Diplozoon  inhabits  the  inner  gills  of 
the  Bream  fish.  What  tempted  a  naturalist  to 
krak  for  anything  in  such  a  locality?  As  the 
leaves  of  this  organ  are  in  constant  motion,  and  a 
perpetual  stream  of  water  passes  through  them, 
we  might  imagine  it  to  be  a  very  l.isecure  place 
for  feeding.  But  the  Diploaoon  is  provided  with 
All  the  requisite  tackling  for  such  a  station  ;  like 
•  ihip  in  a  river,  firmly  moored  to  buoys,  ior^  and 
tft,  and  on  either  side,  so  that  it  rides  safely  in 
the  same  spot,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows, 


and  whetbor  the  water  is  high  or  tow.  The  Dipio* 
xoon  has  two  bodies,  united  at  their  centres,  lcav« 
ing  the  upper  and  under  limbs  free  of  each  other. 
Being  provided  with  a  number  of  tuckers  from 
each  half,  tt  attaches  itself  at  once  to  two  leave* 
of  the  gills,  witi)  so  firm  a  hold,  that  it  is  noi 
moved  by  the  constant  motion  of  this  slippery 
organ.  Eaeb  of  its  upper  limbs  haa  a  triahguiar 
mouth,  with  a  sucker  to  steady  k  m  perfbnning 
its  operations.  The  organ  of  suction  resembles  » 
tongue,  which  appears  to  be  incessantly  in  exer- 
cise. The  alimentary  canal  of  this  wonderful  crea- 
ture branches  into  lx)th  its  lower  sides.  The  cir* 
cubtion  of  its  blood  is  carried  on  through  four 
principal  channels,  each  half  of  the  animal  having 
an  exterior  and  interior  tnbe ;  In  the  former  of 
which  the  blo«>d  flows  upwards,  and  in  the  latter 
downwards,  the  circohition  being  perfonned  a  ith 
great  force  and  rapidity.  The  generative  organ* 
arc  also  double.  The  lower  lobes  always  move  in 
tbe  same  direction,  but  each  of  the  upper  arms 
seems  to  haveasepante  wHIand  power  of  motion. 
When  its  suckers  are  examined  by  a  strong  mag« 
nifyiiig  glass  they  are  found  to  consist  of  very 
complex  machinery,  with  hooks  and  stays,  admi- 
rably adapted  for  hooking  firmly  to  a  proper  objects 

It  is  supposed  that  tliese  parasites  are  created, 
not  only  for  personal  enjoyment,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.  A  great  part 
of  them,  including  all  the  microscopic  specie^ 
pi^ue  their  avocations  unknown  to  the  creature* 
'from  whom  they  extract  their  nourishment.  They 
cause  no  pain  or  irritating  sense  of  their  presence. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  surplus  quantity  of  juices  pro- 
duced through  tbe  taking  of  food,  which  require* 
to  be  thus  disposed  of;  or,  there  may  be  some 
unwholesome  particles  which  would  injure  the 
organs,  or  pollute  the  circulation,  which  it  is  the 
office  of  these  parasites  to  consume.  Such  a  sup- 
position, far  fVom  being  extraordinary,  is  only 
anuhigoiis  to  other  provisions  of  nature.  Each  M. 
its  departments  has  appropriate  scavengers  t* 
devour  the  refuse  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  fitches,  and  in- 
sects of  various  orders,  perform  this  necessary 
work  in  the  forest,  the  fields,  the  water,  and  in 
populous  cities  of  the  East.  And  why  should 
there  not  be  similar  workers  in  the  streets,  lanes, 
and  nooks  of  a  living  body  ?  When  we  consider 
the  strange  compounds  that  are  swallowed,  the 
delicacy  of  most  of  our  organs,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  capiUary  tubes  would  be  hurt 
or  impeded,  wo  shall  not  wonder  at  nature*s  care 
in  furnishing  cohorts  of  invisible  leeches  to  cleana* 
every  part,  and  keep  it  from  being  overloaded. 

Every  creature  has  its  use.  The  larger  para- 
sites, to  which  we  only  made  a  passing  reference, 
and  which  breed  in  the  feathers  or  woollen  coa^s 
of  various  birds  and  beasts,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
important  service  in  cleansing  the  roots  of  the 
hair  from  various  impurities  which  it  is  liable  to 
contract ;  and  which  if  allowed  to  remain  undi** 
turbed,  might  harden  and  seriously  injure  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  This  may  be  the  case  even 
with  those  revolting  creatures  which  infest 
the  human  body,  when  kept  in  an  uncleanly 
condition ;  and  their  presence  is  a  warning  that 
healthful  ablutions  have  not  been  attended  to. 
They  are  at  once  a  bane  and  an  antidote.  We 
can  easily  understand  such  a  position.    An  animal 
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nay  be  rcpabiye,  on  aocoaot  of  iu  occupation, 
whilat  its  office  ia  a  dire  necessity.  Few  persona 
would  choose  the  employment  of  a  chimney-sweep- 
er, or  a  deporteur  of  offensive  matter,  and  when 
in  their  dirty  robea  of  office,  they  are  naturally 
•hnnned  by  sensitive  organa ;  yet  their  labors  is 
needful,  and  we  could  not  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  So  it  is  with  some  of  those  disagree- 
able creatures  which  nature  employs  to  purify 
larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  earth  or  its  in- 
babitanta.  We  instinctively  repel  them  from  us, 
without  Bcknowledging  the  great  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  to  them  foritheir  ili-requited  services. 
We  import  leeches  from  distant  lands,  and  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  them  to  reduce  an  inflammation 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses ;  whilst  we  feel  no 
gratitude  for  that  abundant  provision  of  nature 
which  supplies  us  with  thousands  of  unseen 
bleeders,  who  cause  us  no  annoyance  whilst  they 
pursue  their  unwearied  task  of  preventing  a 
plethora.  But  the  regular  and  unperceived  works 
of  nature  are  far  more  wonderful  and  kind  than 
•xtraordinary  cures  or  flashy  expedients.  A  sen- 
sitive imagination  may  shrink  from  the  idea  of  his 
body  being  a  world  sustaining  a  living  population ; 
whilst  he  hesitates  not  to  engulf  hundreds  of 
animalcules  at  every  breath,  and  feels  no  repug- 
nance at  devouring  scores  of  shrimps  or  oysters 
at  a  meal.  Why  should  we  grudge  a  little  su- 
perfluous juice»  to  affbrd  food  and  enjoyment  to 
thousands  oi  useful  parasites  ? — Uogg^Imtruetor. 


THE  SPANISH  LADYE'S  LOVE. 
{Being  an  Old  Ballad  altered  to  mil  the  timet.) 

Would  you  hear  a  Spanish  ladye 

How  an  Emperor  she  won  ? 
Very  marked  attentions  paid  he, 
But  she  was  not  to  be  done. 
The  belle  of  all  the  Tuilleries  balls  was  she, 
And  had  a  gross  of  titles  and  a  mile  of  pedigree. 

To  be  mistress  of  the  master 

Of  the  French  she  tvas  too  high  ; 
Cupid's  bonds  did  hold  him  faster 
All  the  more  that  she  fought  shy ; 
In  her  charming  company  was  all  his  joy. 
But  to  favour  him  in  anything  he  found  her  coy ; 

Till  at  last  he  gave  commandment 

At  Compiegne  a  hunt  should  be ; 
To  chase  the  dear  was  his  intention — 
But  not  the  one  spelt  double  e. 
Then  said  the  ladye  milde,  **  His  game  I  see, ' 
But  mine  is  not  a  heart  that*s  caught  so  easilie.** 

"  Gentle  ladye,  show  some  pitie ; 

Tm  an  Emperor — no  lesse  !** 
But  the  ladye  was  too  wittie 
To  be  cau^hte  with  chaffe,  I  guesse ; 
*'  There^s  one  way  from  my  chains  yourself  to  free, 
lly  gallant  Emperor — that  is,  to  marry  me.** 

'*  Aught  ni  swear,  so  thou  but  love  me ; 

See,  on  marrow-bones  I  goeP 
'*  Sire,  fair  words  no  parsnips  butter, 
Swearing  don't  costs  much,  you  knows. 
Some  people  I  have  known  swear  over  ntghte. 
Who  all  their  oaths  next  morning  bavo  forgotten 
•    quite. 


**The  Assemblie  saw  no  reason 

*(Tainst  your  treading  Gallic  gnrande; 
Then  all  traitors  and  all  treason 
How  you  swore,  Sire,  to  confoundel 
But  now  the  Assemblie  you  have  overthrowna, 
And  in  their  pbuse  you  tit,  as  Emperor,  akiM." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  free-spoken  ladye, 

Hold  your  tongue,  you  are  a  bore: 
Of  fair  ladies  there  are  plentie, 

France  doth  yielde  a  wondrous  store ; 
Spaniards  to  their  own  fortunes  may  be  bimde, 
But  the  French  ladies  to  my  prayer  will  be  dkws 
kinde. 

**  Yet  forgive  roe,  lovely  Spaniard, 

You  alone  possess  my  heart; 
And  with  thee,  if  so  it  mtut  be, 
My  Imperial  crowne  Til  part 
With  all  the  Royal  houses  to  srcdde  Tve  done  my 

best, 
But  all  decline  the  honor — Cobourgs  *mongthe 
rest." 

**  I  have  neither  golde  or  silver, 

To  maintain  me  in  such  place ; 
To  be  Empress  is  great  charge, 
As  you  know,  in  any  case.** 
**  My  cash  and  jewels  every  one  shall  be  thy  owae, 
The  sums  Fve  made  by  dabbling  in  the  Funds  us 
quite  unkno^ne.** 

**  On  French  thrones  are  many  changes, 

Quick  they  fall  who  quickly  rira ; 
Then  tlie  way  you've  been  behaving-* 
Poisoning,  shooting,  telling  lies  I** 
"  A  better  man  henceforth  I  mean  to  be. 
And  all  the  credit  of  the  change  they  wifl  lel 
down  to  thee  1" 

'*  Then  your  fiends,  Sire,  of  both  sexes. 

Have  a  reputation  sad ; 
Louis  Quinze  and  his  Dubarrys, 
Other  liouis  are  as  liad.** 
**  ril  set  them  all  a  packing,  whatever  age,  sex,  or 

claims. 
Till  your  court's  dull  and  decorous  as  that  of  sow 
St.  James." 

**  Well,  Sire,  upon  these  conditions 

I  to  share  your  throne  consent; 
Spanish  Uidies  are  no  greenhorns. 
With  bare  love  to  be  content ; 
But  Empress — though  of  such  an  Emperor— to  be 
Is  a  chance  I  can't  resist,  though  a  true  bias* 
blood  grandee.*' 


Affection  is  the  stepping  stone  to  God. 

Will  is  the  root.  Knowledge  it  the  stem  sod 
leaves^  Feeling  the  flower. 

The  human  heart  is  made  for  lore,  as  the 
household  hearth  for  fira ;  and  for  truth,  as  the 
household  lamp  for  light. 

To  wish  that  others  should  learn  by  our  ezp^ 
rience  is  sometimes  as  idle  as  to  think  that  ws 
can  eat  and  they  be  filled  ;  but  when  we  find 
that  we  have  ate  poison,  it  is  doubtless  mercy  M 
warn  them  against  the  dish. 
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THE  DREAMERS. 

▲  tALX  or  IRISH  LIFI. 

It  was  on  a  fine  harrest  morning,  when  nature, 
decorated  in  her  rich  robe  of  natanil  beauty,  wears 
the  smiiing  appearance  of  pleasure  and  plenty, 
that  old  Nona  na  bocough  (Nona  the  Cripple)  sat 
OQ  the  little  bench  outside  of  her  cabin  door. 

She  looked  sharply  about  her  as  she  sat  at  her 
cabin  door  this  beautiful  morning.  **  Well,**  she 
laiJ,  thinking  aloud,  **  it^s  not  for  nothing  that  the 
rap  came  to  my  door  so  early,  before  the  birds 
were  awake  on  the  boughs^-aod  it*s  not  a  good 
sign  to  see  a  black  beast  or  bird  the  first  in  the 
morning— and  I  did  not  like  that  raven  I  saw  fly- 
ing about  Ulick  Maguire*s  house  whon  I  looked 
out— besides,  I  have  been  dreaming  that  one  of 
ny  teeth  foil  out  last  night;  umpb!  I'll  loee  a 
friend — FU  lose  a  friend  Siat^s  certain ;  however 
the  will  of  Ood  be  done ;  he  knows  what  is  best 
for  us,  what  we  can^t  know  ourselves ;  and  that 
hell  give  us,  glory  be  to  his  high  and  holy  name. 
Bat  as  I  live  here's  Kathleon  coming  in  haste— I 
hope  there  ia  no  harm.** 

The  person  she  spoke  of  was  a  young  girl  about 
feurteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  with  flying 
hair,  flushed  countenance,  kilted  petticoat,  and 
bare  legs,  came  running  to  her. 

*'  Well,  Kathleen,  do  you  want  me,  or  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?** 

"  Oh,  Nona,  the  misthress  wants  you  above  the 
worid ;  she  says  you  must  come  over  immediately ; 
•be  has  something  to  say  to  you.** 

**  Is  she  sick,  Kathleen  f—is  Ulick  sick  ?— or 
has  any  thing  happened  good  or  bad  ?*' 

"  Why  they  are  all  well,  thank  you  kindly  Nona 
—but  the  misthress  is  some  way  uneasy  in  her 
mind  and  wants  to  see  yoo  about  it.** 

"  Well  tell  her,  Kathleen,  that  V\\  be  over  after 
you  tlie  very  minit  I  put  on  my  clean  cap  and 
kerchieU    1*11  make  no  delay." 

"  Well,  good  morning,  Nona." 

I'  Good  morning,  Kathleen,  and  God  bless  you 
child;  and  mark  you  to  his  holy  grace,  and  amen.** 

Away  ran  Kathleen  with  the  speed  of  a  fright- 
ened doe,  and  old  Nona  pursued  her  soliloquy. — 
**  Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  Lord  bless  us.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  something  bad  over  some  one 
in  the  neighborhood.  Heaven  preserve  Ulick 
Uagulre  and  his  family  at  any  rate,  for  they  are 
good.*' 

Ulick  Magtiire  was  a  fanner  in  Nona*s  neigbor- 
hood,  who  married  about  six  months  previous  an 
interesting  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attach- 
ed, and  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved.  He 
was  in  very  happy  circumstances,  and  generally 
esteemed  by  those  around  him  as  an  obliging 
neighbour  and  a  good,  sensible,  well  conducted 
young  man.  Mary,  his  handsome  wife,  was  sit- 
ting, in  a  melancholy  posture  with  her  head  lean- 
ing on  her  palm,  by  the  fire  side,  when  old  Nona 
made  her  appearance  at  the  cottage  door. 

*'  God  bless  and  save  this  house  and  all  that*s 
in  it,  and  all  that*8  out  of  it  belonging  to  it ;  may 
neither  siokness,  sorrow,  trouble,  or  unquietness 
ever  enter  under  the  roof,**  said  Nona,  devoutly 
crossing  herself  as  she  entered, 

"You're  welcome,  Nona,"  said  Mary,  "sit  down 
here  and  rest  yourself.*' 

**  Well,  child,**  said  Nona,  taking  •  seat  oppo- 


site the  young  woman,  and  looking  earnestly  and 
anxiously  into  her  face ;  *^  what  is  it  that  troubles 
your  mind  ? — You  dont  look  to-day  like  the  smil- 
ing girl,  I  saw  here  on  Sunday  Ust — but  tell  me, 
what  is  it  that  troubles  you  ?*' 

**  Oh  I  Nona,  I  had  such  a  horrid  dream  last 
night  that  I  think  still  that  it  is  half  real,  it  tern- 
fied  me  so ;  my  heart  is  beating  fearfully  yet." 

**  Dreams  my  child,"  said  the  sagacious  old  wo* 
man  "  often  come  from  God  ;  but  there  are  many 
which  we  do  wrong  in  attending  to ;  indeed  al> 
most  every  one,  so  don't  let  this  trouble  you." 

**  But  Nona,  this  was  such  a  one  as  I  never 
dreamed  before  in  my  whole  life ;  it  makes  me 
shudder  even  now ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  Nona,  and 
you  are  a  wise  woman  to  judge  for  yourself.  I 
thought  I  was  on  the  road  by  8fiemu9  dhu  mcr§ 
0*Fkinagan*s,  (big  black  James)  who  you  knoir 
was  courting  me  a  long  time,  and  was  so  very  mad 
when  I  nuirried  Ulick  that  he  vowed  he'd  have 
revenge ;  and  though  the  priest  told  him  the  sin 
of  It,  and  the  badness  of  what  he  said,  still  he  is  a 
dark  budhough  (churl)  and  wont  forget :  well  I 
thought  I  was  there,  and  that  I  had  a  beautiful 
hound  along  with  me  that  I  was  very  fond  o^  and 
that  a  great  raven  dashed  at  him  and  killed  him 
in  an  instant ;  and  that  he  then  tore  out  his  bow« 
els  and  flew  away  with  his  heart  I  then  thought 
I  was  running  home  when  I  met  a  funeral  and  all 
the  people  sprinkled  with  blood  ;  and  a  stream  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  coffin  down  to  the  ground. 
I  thought  they  stopt  me  and  laid  the  coffin  at  my 
feet,  that  they  opened  the  lid  and  showed  me 
Ulick  all  murdered,  and  his  heart  tore  out.  I  wai 
so  frightened  that  I  awoke  and  I  can't  content  me 
to  do  even  my  business  about  the  house." 

**The  Lord  preserve  all  we  wish  well,"  said 
Nona,  **  and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  and — ^"  here  she  was  interrupted  by 
Paudien,  a  poor,  harmless  idiot,  Ulick's  first  cou* 
sin,  whose  parents  were  dead ;  he  lived  with 
Ulick,  and  was  attached  to  him  with  that  degree 
of  fondness  which  a  dog  bears  his  master.  Pau* 
dicn  thrust  his  face  in  at  the  door,  with  that  un- 
meaning grin  which  betrays  the  imbecile  being 
who  is  deprived  of  reason. 

**  Ha  I  ha !  ha  !*'  he  mirthfully  exclaimed. 

"  Riddle  roe.  riddle  roe  riirht, 

Tell  me  what  1  dhreainl  la.«t  mf^YiX  ? 

All  thft  bird«  in  Ibe  air.  all  the  fi^h  in  the  ray, 

Could*nt  tell  me  what's  that  dhream  to-day." 

•*0h,  Paudien  go  away,"  said  Mary,  "yont 
breakfast  is  not  ready  yet  avick,  go  away  like  a 
good  boy." 

**  Let  him  alone,"  said  Nona,  '*  till  we  hear 
what  he  says  about  his  dream." 

**  Did  yim  dream,  too  ?"  he  asked  as  be  advanc- 
ed cautiously  inside  the  door ;  then  recognising 
Nona,  **  the  queen  ov  the  fairies  scatther  a  shower 
of  blessings  on  you." 

*^  "niere  was  aa  oold  woman  that  lived  alone, 

Alone,  alone. 
She'd  a  cat.  three  duck*  and  a  hen,  all  her  own, 

Her  own,  her  own.'* 

**  But  1*11  vinture  to  gether  a  bag  ov  mUheroona 
(mushrooms)  as  big  as  the  horn  of  Knockaree  for 
any  ov  you's  that  'ill  guess  my  dhream." 

**  Gome,  Paudien,"  said  Nona  soothingly,  "come, 
like  a  good  boy,  and  tell  me  your  dhrmm  ?  to  m« 
Paudien." 
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*'  Ha !  hii !  )m !  pusheen  cat. 

God  blew  yourcoul  ftiid  gi*  ma  that.**^ 

**  Well,  then,  IH  tell  tou- listen  to  it  aU ;  Us- 
fen  I  say  r 

*'  His  beak  waa  drooping  with  warm  gore, 
The  bowelit  (torn  out  the  ffnud  boaitd  he  lore  j 
With  his  raven  wing  he  wtppcd  his  prey. 
Then  he  croaked  atxl  flew  with  the  heart  away.** 

•*  Then  again,  are  you's  listenin'  f " 

Then  there  came  a  coflin  and  pall, 

IVith  a  crowd,  and  beaier«,  and  kemers,  and  all, 

And  blo<id  wa«  sprinkled  on  all  around. 

And  «treaxned  from  the  coflin  aJong  the  ground.** 

*'  Oh,  Nona,  dear,*'  said  Mary  conrulsivelj  seis- 
ing the  oM  woman's  hand,  **  my  rery  dream !  as 
I  lire  and  breathe  there  is  something  in  such 
dreaming ;  yoa  look  sad,  too,  Nona,  what  do  you 
think  V* 

"Make  yourself  easy,"  said  Nona,  '*he  might 
hsTe  been  listening  to  you  tclfittg  me  about  it.— 
The  dream  itself  is  certainly  an  ugly  one,  I  ac- 
knowledge, but  then  God  is  good  and  merciful, 
and  you  are  too  good  Mary,  and  Ulick*s  too  good 
to  deserve  the  Almighty's  anger,  so  don*t  fret 
child ;  but  put  your  trust  in  him  that  never  de- 
ceives, and  pray  to  hi;n  to  turn  away  any  evil  that 
may  liang  over  you."  Thus  Nona  sought  to  calm 
the  agitation  of  the  trembling  girl,  catching  even 
at  the  shadow  of  a  probability  to  hide  the  fears 
that  rose  in  her  bo!<om,  and  the  evident  alarm 
created  in  the  coincidence  of  Mary's  fearful  dream 
with  that  of  the  innocent  Paudien.  8till  Mary  was 
vneasy ;  thoughts  that  she  could  not  control  forc- 
ed themselves  on  her : 

^*  A  secret  grief  was  at  her  heart,** 
■eeret  even  to  herself. — 

Ulick  came  in  to  his  breakfast,  and  observed 
Mary  silent  and  sad,  though  she  was  evidentlv 
forcing  herself  to  taste  the  victuals ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  the  efforts  she  was  making  to  appear 
even  easy. 

••  Mary  dear,**  he  tenderly  enqtiircd,  "  what  is 
It  that  makes  you  so  downcast  this  morning?  has 
there  any  thing  occurred  to  fret  you  ?  you  don't 
feok  so  pleasant  as  you  used  to  do;  why  doutyou 
take  your  breakfast,  Marv  dear?** 

•'I  can't  Ulick,  I  canS  eat;  my  heart  is  full 
and  my  mind  uneasy ;  I  can't  eat  any  thing  tliis 
morning." 

'*  Well,  tell  me,  Mary,  what  troubles  you,  you 
know  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so ;  and  Mary  if  you 
love  me  (here  his  tone  assumed  a  semetbing  of 
earnestness,)  and  Mary,  looked  up  at  his  face  anx- 
iously and  reprovingly,  yet  tenderly,  "  and  I  know 
you  do,*'  he  added  mildly,  "  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
has  made  vour  heart  full  ?" 

•'  Oh !  Ulick,"  she  siRhed.  "  I  am  very  foolish, 
I  believe,  and  I  shouldnt  give  way  to  hall  the 
Ihncies  that  come  into  my  weak  head ;  but  you 
have  sense,  Ulick,  and  won't  mind  what  a  poor 
giddy  girl  like  me  thmks ;  but  don't  laugh  at  me; 
tell  me  I  am  wrong,  but  don't  Uugh  at  me  when 
my  heart  is  sorrowful." 

"No,  Mary,  dear,"  tenderly  replied  the  now 
alarmed  husband,  "  I  wont  laugh  at  you  ;  but  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  keep  me  in  this  state  any  lon- 
ger;  if  it  is  any  thing  bad,  tell  me  at  once ;  l  am 
thinking  of  fifty  things ;  what  is  it  that  makes  you 
miserable,  and  makes  me  miserable  lookine  at 
you?"  * 


"  Oh  I  Ulick,  I  was  dreaming  about  yoo  hot 
night  a  terrible  bad  dream,  and  I  waa  so  frig'.ted 
that  I  sent  for  Nona  na  bocough  this  morning,  and 
she  says " 

"Psha!  and  is  that  all,"  intemspted  Uli.k, 
*'  and  are*nt  you  or  onght^nt  yon  be  ashamed  ts 
give  away  to  such  fooling,  and  to  alarm  and  fr  ;  <  u 
en  people  from  their  breakfast  with  such  eh  NfiHi 
nonsen.se  that  even  the  omedhaun  Paudh  would'al 
think  of  such  things?" 

Here  Paudien  thrust  in  his  whimsical  phy  lo  * 
nomy  and  sung  in  bis  wild  strains. 

**  His  heak  waa  dropping  with  warm  gora. 
The  iMwels  from  out  ine  good  ht>uiid  he  tore; 
With  raven  wuig  he  flapped  ht«  prey. 
Then  he  cRMiked  and  flew  with  the  iMart  away.** 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  whoM  think  the  ugfy  prehasa 
(raven  or  crow)  could  kill  such  a  purty  dog  sV 
out !  but  where  was  Shemos  dhu  more  and  hii 
gun? — fire!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

^^Then  thfre  came  a  eoflin  and  pall, 
With  a  crowd  and  bearers  and  keeners  and  all ; 
And  Mood  wa«  sprinkled  on  nil  arouiMl. 
Ai:d  it  streamed  fmm  the  coAu  along  the  gixHUid.** 

"  There  now,  listen  to  that  sec  if  poor  PauiBen 
hasn't  being  dreaming  the  very  thine  that  I 
dreamed :  0,  UKck !  there  is  something  in  thi<«— 
there  is  a  heavy  cloud  hanging  over  me  that  I 
cannot  account  for,  I  am  so  much  afraid  " — 

"  Well,  well,  sure  no  one  ever  heard  the  lil^sl 
— a  woman  and  a  fool — ^get  out  of  that,yott  rhyroiiig 
omedhaun,  and  if  I  catch  you  out  of  the  com  fi<4a 
this  day,  I'll  lay  the  black  thorn  on  your  Isty 
back." 

«*0h!  Ulick,  donH  speak  cross  to  him,  the 
creature — the  hand  of  God  is  heavy  on  him,  and 
he's  so  quiet  and  harmless  that  no  one  could  ha\s 
the  heart  to  hurt  him." 

"  Well,  for  God'a  sake,  Mary,  let  me  have  do 
more  of  this;  Fm  going  to  the  fidr,  so  make  your- 
self easy  till  I  come  back, — ^you  know  I'll  be  home 
early." 

The  fair  was  held  in  a  little  town,  about  tiro 
miles  from  the  house  of  Ulick  Maguhre;  his 
business  was  but  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  be  soon  home ;  but  the  meeting  with 
one  friend  or  another  delayed  him,  and  the  night 
was  falling  fast  and  darkly,  when  ITlick  turned  to 
retrace  his  way  to  his  own  comfortable  fire-eide— 
but  he  never  reached  it  alive : — yes,  it  is  uM*le8i 
to  conceal  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  effect,  Ulick 
was  murdered  that  very  night. 

Poor  Mary  was  anxiously  expecting  him  the 
whole  evening — night  fell  and  she  oould  not  con- 
ceal her  fears : — hour  after  hour  passed,  still  ne 
sign  of  Ulick,  and  she  became  more  and  mors 
alarmed ;  she  proceeded  to  town  with  one  of  the 
servant  boys  and  the  giri  Kathleen ;  they  inquired 
at  every  place  where  it  was  likely  he  might  havs 
called  during  the  day,  but  they  only  heard  thai 
he  was  seen  leaving  the  town  m  the  evening  by 
himself.  They  came  home  again — the  oigfal 
passed,  a  sleepless  night  with  Mary — the  morning 
dawned,  no  sign  of  Ulick,  all  was  wonder  and 
alarm.  But  what  can  paint  their  astonishment  and 
horror?  what  words  that  I  could  nee  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene,  when  poorPaudlea 
leapt  fW)m  his  bed,  and  exclaimed,  with  all  tbs 
en  erg  V  he  was  capable  of  using — 

"  Ulick  it  kUtt-^eraus  dhu  more  kSt  him, 
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ftod  liuried  bim  under  the  new  ditch  at  the  back 
of  the  ^rden:  I  dhreanit  it  all  last  night,  every 
vortl  tif  ik  Now  the  ugly  prehaun  douo  bis 
duty." 

iHie  neighbors  crowded  in;  aome  went  to  a 
ina;ri8tnite,  and  iuformed  him  of  the  mysterious 
alTaii ;  he  came  to  the  house,  and  heard  the  story 
frua)  the  distracted  Mary.  Tbc  new  ditch  at  the 
back  of  O^Flanagaii^s  garden  was  <iuickly  levelled, 
aiii,  beneath  a  certain  part,  the  body  of  Ullck 
M-i  u<r<>  was  discovered,  with  the  skatl  nearly 
aevircd  in  two:  search  was  made,  but  in  vain, 
ioi  0\*lanagan ;  he  bad  absconded. 

St>tre  twenty  soldiers,  who  had  been  relieved 
Ir )  a  -  uau\l,are  assembled  round  a  blazing  (ire,  tell- 
hix  old  stories  of  their  young  home-days,  or  chat- 
Ivig  of  their  old  adventures  by  *'flood  and  field.'* 
Ot*e  has  not  joined  the  group;  he  lay  extended  in 
I'tlcnfe  and  alone  on  the  guard  bed. 

*Mk>me,  Dick  Anderson,  give  us  a  song,  well 
ill  go  noddin',  like  Jem  there,  if  you  don*t  sing 
UK  8t*metliing  to  rouse  up,**  said  one  of  the  men, 
to  a  young  hale  Englidhuian  with  a  fair  brow,  who 
Mt  enjoying  the  fumes  of  his  pipe,  with  all  the 
lEttslo  of  an  epicure. 

**  Then  by  gum,  you  shall  wait,  Jack,  till  I  ha' 
gotten  this  yere  smoke  to  an  end;  I  have  no 
iKMioa  as  how  a  man  can  ting  and  smoke  a  pipe 
at  one  time." 

'*  Whistle,  and  chaw  male,"  said  a  deep,  sono- 
fOiis,  Iri^b  brogue-tipped  voice  in  the  corner. 

"  Why,  tha?s  true,  Dick,"  said  the  man  who 
first  made  the  request,  *'  take  your  whiflf— pull 
away,  my  hearty,"  and  Dick  enjoyed  bis  pipe 
«i>roe  minutes  longer. 

"  I  say,  comrades,"  said  another,  "  did  you  hear 
the  news?" 

"  No,"  said  one,  «•  what?"  said  another,  "  why," 
■aid  the  first,  **  I  hear  there's  a  man  to  be  floggod 
to-morrow,  three  hundred  on  the  bare  back." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  one,  **  what  did  he  do," 
faiquired  another. 

"  Why,  he  kept  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  till  he 
smoked  it  down  to  the  very  bottom,'*  answered 
the  first,  such  being  contrary  to  the  general 
roles  and  regulations,  the  standing  orders,  and 
matiny  act,  and  conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier 
and  a  man." 

Dick  quietly  resigned  his  pipe  to  this  indirect 
claimant. 

**  Come  now,  Dick,  let  us  have  a  verse,  my  son, 
year  own  favourite.** 

**  Why  DOW,"  said  Dick,  *«  I  think  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  loike  to  have  a  drink  of  water." 

**Gonie  fetch  Dick  the  bucket,"  and  widi  a 

draught  long  and  deep  he  8lake<]  his  thirst 

"  Now,"  said  Diek,  "  th«  very  best  day  of  my 
^ifii  I  should  prefer  a  good  puU  of  yale  to  that 
tkere  pore  sort  of  stuff." 

**Ay,  ay,  Dick,  we  dont  doubt  you,  bullet  na 
aave  the  aoog,"  and  Diok  after  a  few  hems  to 
dew  his  pipes,  with  a  full  harmoiiioua  voice 
trolied  forth  this  merry  ditty. 

-soLDrn'fl  soifd. 

Ctaw.  mv  loi^e— O  come  with  me 
Aail  obi  how liappy  we  «hall  he  } 
0*er  the  moontaiii  o*er  tlii*  m% 
W««i  fwre-alouff  «e  okarril  j. 


Wor  shall  never  come  us  nigh, 
Sorrow  always  poM  u«  by ; 
L<i»iviiif ,  reckl««s  a*  the  wind. 
Care  a  loiig  day's  march  behind. 

*'  BraTO  Dick — that  you  may  never  loee  the  hm 
of  your  voice  I" 

**  Bravo,  bravo !"  was  echoed  from  all  quarters. 

Still  O'Flanagan  lay  extended  rootionlesKly  on 
the  guard-bed,  undisturbed  by  the  noisy  mirth 
around  him. 

*'  Now,"  said  Dick  Anderson,  with  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  a  right  to  make  a  demand,  **  1  should 
loike  very  well  to  hear  Horan  there,  spin  as  a 
yam  about  them  ere  fiiirics,  and  such  loike  folk  •• 
he  knows  so  well  about." 

*'  No  excuse,  Horan,  you  heard  Dick's  song,  and 
you  must  give  him  a  story :  out  with  it  old  boy." 
*'OhI"  said  another,  *'  let  him  alone  for  that, 
Moran  was  never  backward  in  his  part  where  fun 
or  fighting  was  going'  on." 

**  Well,  an  sure  boys,"  began  Moran,  with  all 
the  readiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  rich  jhUoim  of 
a  Connaught  brogue,  **  myself  id  be  sorry  to  re* 
fuse  you*s  anything  in  rason,  when  we're  so  reglar 
entirely.  Now  I'll  tell  you*s  about  an  aunt's 
cousin  ov  my  oi%n,  and  what  happened  him  one 
night.  Do  you*8  know  where  Lough  Corrib  iaf 
0,  the  sorra  know  I  suppose ;  well  iv  you*s  dont, 
I  do ;  and  that  i'U  do  for  us  all,  so  you*s  ali  know 
Lough  Corrib  now  as  well  as  I  do.  Well,  there 
was  a  young  man,  once  upon  a  time,  eoortin  a 
purty  young  girl,  ov  course,  they  were  coorUn  for 
a  long  time,  and  used  to  meet  every  night  in  n 
shweet  little  shpot  down  by  the  lake,  Bui  to 
make  my  long  story  short,  the  big  blackguard  de* 
caved  the  crethur,  till  she  didn't  know  what  hod 
bectime  ov  her,  *WiU  yon  marry  me  Teady 
Jewell,'  says  she,  one  night,  *  an  I  hi  the  conditkn 
I  am  In  ?^  *  Divll  a  bit  at  this  prnwint,  Aileen,* 
says  he ;  *  I'm  goin  to  go  to  England,  but  maybe 
it  id  do  phen  I  come  back.'  *  Well  becomes  her,* 
says  she ;  *  FH  go  to  Father  Luke,  an  he's  my 
cousin  Btdtly's  aunt's  daughter's  second  cousin^ 
son,  and  you'll  see  iv  he  won't  do  somethin  on 
you,  yon  bad  man.'  With  that  you  see,  Teady 
got  frikened,  and  then  he  grew  vexed,  and  thai  I 
may  never  enther  a  senlhry  box,  but  tlie  viibdn 
murthered  her  on  the  spot,  and  threw  her  into  tka 
lake." 

UeroO'Flanagan  started  to  his  (bet,  with  a  deep, 
hoarse  smothering  groan  of  agony,  and  wiUHy 
exclaimed  «'0  0od  I '^ 

The  soldiers  stood  up  alarmed,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter  ?  **  nothing,  nothing,"  said 
be,  recovering  his  self-possessio.i ;  and  he  lay 
down  quietly  again,  and  Moran  resumed  his  tale. 

**  Well,  you  see,  afcher  the  devil  temptin  Teady 
that  way,  he  got  no  rest  or  pace,  for  she  used  to 
be  hauntin  him  day  and  night :  and  one  night  at 
he  was  goin  in  his  cot  to  a  little  island  across  the 
lake,  who  should  he  see  comin  sailin  afther  him 
like  the  wind,  but  the  poor  anforthenate  Aileen 
that  he  murtheretf,  an  she  all  bloody.  He  shouted 
mi  lia  murther — but  the  divll  s  use  it  was,  Ibr 
she  iumpi'd  into  the  boat,  and  the  ininit  she  got 
in  she  caught  hould  of  him,  and  down  sank  the 
boat  in  the  middle  ov  of  the  wather,  an  he  or  it 
was  never  seen  afther." 

FUnagan  again  leapt  up  all  wild  and  terrified; 
his  large  fur  cap  hung  behind  at  the  back  of 
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head  ;  the  strap  which  fastened  it  under  his  chin 
had  sllpt  up  to  his  forehead,  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  set  in  terror,  and  his  hair  stood  ercet. ' 

**  For  God's  sake,  *  he  impioringly  sere  amed, 
^  have  done — say  no  more.  11  y  Godi  my  God  V* 
apostrophising  himself^  **  what  will  become  of  mo  !'* 

The  sergeant,  a  keen  old  Teteran,  fixed  his 
penetrating  eye  steadily  on  OTlanagan,  and  ob- 
served with  astonishment  the  workings  of  his 
oountenance.  O'Flanagan  caught  his  eye  on  him 
and  quailed  beneath  its  searching  glance  :  he 
appeared  confused  for  a  moment,  but  mastering 
•  his  emotions  with  a  strong  effort,  he  continued, 
**My  God!  what  a  horrid  dream  I've  had — Vm 
not  right  even  yet  ;*'  and  he  paused  as  if  recol- 
lecting his  scattered  thoughts.  ''No,'*  said  the 
sergeant,  '*  I  dare  say  not,  nor  will  be  for  some 
time :  a  mind  ill  at  ease  gives  frightlul  dreams;** 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  said  0*FUnagan  fiercely, 
mtf  mind  u  at  ease ;  yes,"  he  added,  lowering  bis 
high  tone,  "  my  mind  is  quite  at  ease.** 

**  Why,*'  said  the  sergeant,  "  I  mean  what  I 
•ay  just ;  but  few  folks  say  what  they  mean  as  I 
do,  and  I  always  suspect  people  to  be  either  fools 
or  knaves  who  act  different  from  other  men,  with- 
out having  some  good  reason  for  what  they  do.** 

**  Psha-a  I**  said  0*F1anagan,  assuming  a  manner 
half  careless  and  half  contemptuous,  and  again 
•xtended  his  length  in  silence  and  darkness  on  the 
guard-bed. 

Nods  and  winks  were  exchanged  among  the 
men,  and  half  whispered  surmises  went  round 
littlo  to  the  credit  of  O'Fhmann. 

The  conversation  gradually  flagged  round  the 
lire,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely.  The  song  of 
the  singer  was  done,  and  the  story-teller  was 
ailent  for  the  night.  The  weary  watchmen  began 
to  slumber  about  the  fire,  now  waxing  faint  and 
dim,  and  the  candles  were  fitfully  flickering  in 
their  sockets,  throwing  the  shadows  of  the  her- 
culean group  in  gigantic  figures  on  ihe  opposite 
wall.  Jem  Flanagan  was  sleeping  alone,  and 
entirely  in  the  shade  of  the  cold  guard-bed,  but 
bis  slumbers  were  broken  and  disturbed;  he 
moaned  painfully,  and  a  slight  convulsive  shiver- 
ing ran  through  his  frame ;  his  breathing  became 
.  thick,  short,  and  heavy ;  his  moaning  gradually 
grew  loud  and  long,  till  at  last  extending  into  one 
wild,  terrific,  unnatural  shriek,  OTlanagan  again 
stood  erect,  panting  and  motionless;  the  fickle 
light  exhibited  his  features,  pallid  and  distorted, 
as  he  screamed  in  horror,  conveying  yells — 
«'  who,  said  I,  killed  Ullck  If  aguire  ?— who  called 
me  a  murderer ?~ eh?** — and  the  last  sound 
seemed  to  expire  hollowly  and  fearfully  in  the 
uttering. 

**  Ha,**  said  the  sergeant,  **  Is  that  the  quarter 
the  land  lies ;  my  fine  fellow,  I  think  I  am  right 
still." 

**What  is  that  you  say?**  asked  OTlanagan 
frantidy  ;  **  was  it  you  that  said  it  ?  was  it  you 
that  dared  to  call  me  a  murdever? — there,** — and 
with  one  desperate  blow,  he  felled  the  veteran  to 
the  earth. 

He  was  soon  overpowered,  and  made  a  pri- 
soner. The  ser'geant,  next  moniing,  made  a  ioi^ 
mal  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  night  The 
.  colonel  inquired  the  time  0*Flanagan  joined  the 
regiment :  **  exactly  the  26th  of  August  last,** 
answered  the  clerk. 


'*  Let  me  have  the  hue-and-cry  of  that  week,** 
said  the  colonel ;  it  was  handed  him,  and  he 
examined  it  with  attention.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  prisoner's  cell,  accompanied  by  the  8e^ 
gcant  and  one  or  two  of  the  officers. 

O^Flanagan  stood  before  him  without  changing 
a  feature ;  he  was  much  altered  in  his  appearance, 
by  even  one  night ;  his  face  was  pale,  his  lips  were 
compressed,  and  his  looks  firm  and  detemiioed, 
yet  tempered  with  something  like  calm  resigna- 
tion. 

*'  0*FhLnagan,**  said  the  colonel,  **  you  are  from 
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'*  I  am,**  said  O^Flanagan,  coldly  and  collectedly. 

** Listen,  while  I  read,**  said  the  colonel; 
Y)'*Flanagan  inclined  his  head,  and  bent  his  eyei 
on  the  ground. 

*'  On  the  night  of  the  12Ui  of  August,  on  hli 

return  from  the  fair  of ,  a  farmer  named  Ulick 

Maguire,  was  barbarously  and  inhumanely  mur- 
dered, and  a  man  accused  of  the  murder,  named 
James  0*Flanagan,  otherwise  Shemos  dhu  more 
OTUnagan,  has  since  absconded.  The  said 
0*Flanagan  is  about  6  feet  8^  inches  in  height, 
bUck  hair,  dark  complexion,  and .** 

'*  You  need  read  no  more,  colonel,**  interrupted 
the  prisoner,  **  I  am  the  man.** 

'^lou  are  an  unfortunate  man,  then,**  said  the 
colonel,  "  and  I  am  sorry  I  can't  do  anything  for 
you.'* 

**  I  thank  you,  Sir,  but  I  don*t  want  you  to  do 
anything  for  me,**  said  O'Flanagan,  firmly.  "I 
couldn't  live  with  the  load  of  such  a  crime  bend- 
ing me  through  life.  I  thought  to  live — I  thought 
time  might  relieve  me  of  the  burden ;  but  I  daily 
grow  worse  and  worse.  I  don't  wish  to  live ;  I 
couldn't  live  now.  Day  and  night  he  was  before 
my  eves,  mangled  and  bloody ;  now  my  life  will 

fay  ior  his,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  give  it  up  ;  but 
wish  to  be  alone,  as  my  bosom  is  relieved  of  its 
fearful  secret** 

The  soldier  who  brought  OTlanagan  his  dinner, 
found  him  calm  and  easy ;  he  merely  requested  a 
drink  of  water.  Kext  morning  the  constables 
came  to  receive  him  from  the  military;  they 
opened  the  celt,  but  Shemus  dhu  more  O'llanagan 
was  a  lifeless  corpse :  they  found  him  hanging  by 
his  braces  out  of  a  clothes  rack,  and  the  chair  on 
which  he  mounted  was  lying  broken  againPt  the 
wall,  on  the  apposite  side  of  his  cell,  with  such 
violence  and  determination  did  he  kick  it  from 
under  him.' 

He  was  buried  that  evening  in  the  dark,  and 
without  the  honors  of  a  soldier. 

NoTB.~Tt  may  he  neoeofary  to  ny  h«re,  that  all  tte 
circttinatancei  deiailed  above,  are  strictly  true. 


HEK  OR  GIANTS  OF  PRODIGIOUS  STATUBK. 

OLD  AKA  IK  ▲  KSW  DHBB, 

SeUetedfrcm  a  Maganne  jmUished  in  1694. 

We  read  in  the  8rd  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  oft 
giant  called  Ogge,  of  the  town  of  Babath,  who 
had  a  bed,  of  iron,  which  was  nine  cubits  long  and 
four  cubits  broad. 
In  the  17th  ehapter  of  the  Itt  Bdok  of  Cd^ 
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there  is  mention  of  Goliah,  whose  height  was  a 
ptltn  of  six  incheSf  which  is  more  than  nine  of  our 
English  fact.  He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot ; 
the  cumat,  lanco  and  other  armor  which  he  wore 
weighed,  of  oar  weight,  at  least  600  pounds. 

In  the  time  of  the  Grecian  Wars,  after  a  f^reat 
orenflowingof  the  rivers,  Salinus  reports,  that  there 
wii  found  upon  the  sands  t)ie  carcase  of  a  man 
whose  length  was  38  cubits,  (which  in  our  mea- 
lore  is  49^  feet.)  A  prodigious  carcase  I  for  the 
fiuie  must  liave  been  five  feet  in  length. 

Pliny  reports  that,  after  an  eartii quake,  there 
was  fotmd  in  «  mountain  which  was  cleft  by  It,  a 
body  standing  upright  which  was  46  cubits  high. 
Some  report  It  to  be  the  body  of  Orion,  but  whose 
erer  It  was  it  must  hare  been  monstrous,  for  what 
can  be  thought  of  a  hand  seven  feet  and  a  nose 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

Plotarch  reports,  In  the  lAfe  ofSmUoriufy  that 
fai  Timoy,  a  maritime  town,  Seutonous,  to  convince 
himself  oif  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  reported, 
caused  a  sepulchre  to  be  opened,  and  found 
a  body  therein  which  was  60  cubits  in  length  ;— 
according  to  which  proportiim  it  must  have  been 
15  of  our  feet  In  breadth,  the  face  nine  feet  and 
the  thumb  three  feet  in  length,  which  is  nearly 
the  dimensions  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

It  is  reported  by  Symphoris  Campeslus,  that  at 
the  foot  oX  a  mountain  near  Trapani,  in  opening 
Ihe  foundation  of  a  house,  a  cave  was  discovered 
b  which  was  found  a  giant  who  held  in  his  hand 
a  great  post  like  the  mast  of  a  ship ;— upon  hand- 
ling it,  it  all  mouldered  into  dust  eicept  the  bones. 
It  was  of  so  great  a  size  that  the  head  would  hold 
five  quarters  of  corn ;  from  which  proportion  his 
length  must  have  been  300  feet,  the  length  of  his 
fiice  SO  feet,  and  his  nose  10  feet 

Joeephus  Ancosta,  in  his  Italian  Huiory^  re- 
ports that  ill  Peru  were  found  the  bones  of  a  giant 
18  feet  high  ;  and  other  hietories  are  full  of  the 
description  of  giants  of  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  feet 
high. 

In  the  Senate  House  at  Lucerne,  in  the  year 
1684,  I  was  shown,  says  an  old  author,  the  frag- 
ments of  some  bones  of  a  prodigious  size ;  they 
were  found  in  a  cave  near  the  Monastery  of 
Reiden,  under  an  old  oak  which  the  wind  had 
blown  down.  When  I  had  considered  them,  says 
he,  thoueh  they  were  wasted,  spongy  and  light,  1 
observea  that  they  answered  (though  the  skull 
was  not  there)  to  the  body  of  a  man,  and  wrote 
upon  each  of  them  what  they  were,  as  the  lowest 
bone  of  the  thumb,  a  cheek  tooth,  the  shoulder- 
bUdes,  a  heel  bone,  and  many  others,  all  which 
differed  nothing  from  the  bones  of  a  human  body. 
These  bones  I  compared  with  a  skeleton  of  my 
own,  and  caused  an  entire  skeleton  to  be  drawn 
of  such  greatness,  as  all  those  bones  would  have 
made,  if  they  had  been  whole  and  together;  and 
It  amounted  to  lull  19  feet  in  height. 

Walter  Parsons,  an  Knglishman,  bom  in  Staf- 
ferdshire,  was  apprenticed  to  a  smith,  and  grew 
•0  tall  that  a  bole  was  made  fbr  him  in  the  ground 
to  stand  in  up  to  the  knees,  to  make  him  adequate 
to  his  fellow  workmen.  He  was  afterwards  porter 
to  King  James  the  First  He  would  think  nothing 
of  taking  two  of  the  tallest  Yeomen  of  the  Guaid 
■nder  his  arms  at  once,  and  do  with  them  as  he 
pleased. 
WiUtam  Kvana,  boni  I&  Vonmouthshire,  may 


justly  be  counted  the  Giant  of  his  Age,  for  he 
full  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height  He  was  por- 
ter to  King  Charies  the  First, — he  succeeded  Wil- 
liam Parsons  in  his  place,  and  exceeded  hire  In 
height  two  inches,  but  he  was  not  so  well  propov- 
tioued  as  Parsons  was. 

WESLEYANA. 

[The  ToluminouH  *'  Journals  "  of  the  RcT. 
John  Weplcy  are  replete  with  quaint  and 
interesting  matter,  demonstrating  that  tho 
writer  was  a  wit  and  a  humourist,  as  well  as  » 
divine.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  tho 
above  volumes,  of  a  non-theological  character, 
and  more  may  percbance,be  forthcoming  her«- 
after--£D.  A.  A.  M.] 

A  WITTT  RETOKT. 

Having  been  sent  for  several  times,  I  went  to 
sec  a  young  woman  in  Bcdlanu  But  I  bad 
not  talked  with  her  long,  before  one  gave  me 
to  know  that,  **  none  of  those  preachers  wero 
to  come  there.''  So  we  are  forbid  to  go  to 
Newgate,  for  fear  of  making  thorn  wicked  ; 
and  to  Bedlam  ,/^./%ar  (^driting  thorn  mad  f 

TOLTAIIIB  A5D  PASCAL. 

I  read  over  PascaVs  Thoughts.  What  could 
possibly  induce  such  a  creature  as  Yoltaire,  lo 
give  such  anfauthor  as  this  a  good  word  ?  Unl 
it  was,  that  he  once  wrote  »  satire.  And 
his  being  a  satirist  might  atone  even  for  his 
being  a  Christian  I 

CORPORAnON  0?  ALNWICK. 

We  came  to  Alnwick,  on  the  day  whereon 
those  who  have  gone  through  their  apprentice- 
ship are  made  free  of  the  Corporation.  Sixteen 
or  seventeen,  we  were  informed,  were  to  re- 
ceive their  freedom  this  day:  and  in  order 
thereto,  (such  is  the  unparalleled  wisdom  of 
the  present  Corporation,  as  well  as  their  fore- 
fathers !)  to  walk  through  a  great  bog,  pur- 
posely preserved  for  the  occasion,  otherwise 
it  might  have  been  drained  long  ago — which 
takes  up  some  of  them  to  the  neck,  and  many 
of  them  to  the  breast. — 1758. 

CARISBROOK  CASTLB. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  to  Carisbrook 
Castle,  or  rather  the  poor  remains  of  it  It 
stands  upon  a  solid  rock,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  There  is 
a  well  in  it,  cut  quite  through  the  rock,  said 
to  be  seventy-two  yards  deep,  and  another  m 
the  citadel,  near  an  hundred.  They  drew  up 
the  water  by  an  ass,  which  they  assured  ua 
was  sixty  years  old.  All  the  stately  apart- 
ments lie  in  ruins.  Only  just  enough  of  them 
was  leO^  to  shew  the  chamber  whore  poor 
King  Charles  was  confined,  and  the  window 
through  which  he  attempted  to  escape. 

A  RARA  AVIS. 

I  preached. in  Gwenap  at  five;  and  after- 
wards saw  a  strange  sight — a  man  that  ia  old 
and  rich,  and  yet  not  covetous  t 
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TUE  CUEVALIBU  RAMBAY^S  PBILOSOPBT. 

He  Aindcrtakes  to  £olve  all  tho  difficulties  in 
the  Christian  Revelation,  allowing  him  only  a 
few  poiBtuIates.  Ist.  That  all  human  souls 
-•xistcd,  and  personally  sinned  in  Paradise. 
2nd.  1  hat  the  souls  of  brutes  are  fallen  angels. 
8rd.  That  pain  is  the  only  possible  means 
whereby  God  himself  can  cure  sin,  and  4th, 
That  he  will  in  the  end  by  the  pains  of 
Puf^tory,  purify  and  restore  all  men  and  all 
devils.    Amaaing  work  thin  I 

OLD  SARCX. 

T  walked  to  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  spite  of 
common  sense,  without  house,  or  inhabitants, 
«till  sends  members  to  the  Parliament.  It  is 
a  large  round  hill  encompassed  with  a  broad 
ditch,  which  it  seems  has  been  of  considerable 
depth.  At  the  top  of  it  is  a  corn-field ;  in  the 
initist  of  which  is  another  hill,  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  encompassed  with 
a  wall  and  deep  ditch.  Probably  before  the 
invention  of  cannon  this  city  was  impregnable 
Troy  was  I  But  now  it  is  vanished  away,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  stones  of  emptiness. 

STATITR  OV  MORTMAnr. 

To  oblige  a  friendly  gentlewoman  T  was  a  wit- 
ness to  her  will,  wherein  siie  bequeathed  part 
of  her  estate  to  charitable  uses;  and  part,  dur- 
ing his  natural  life,  to  h  jr  dog  Tobv.  I  suppose, 
though  she  should  die  within  the  year,  her 
legacy  to  Toby  may  stand  good.  But  that  to 
tho  poor  is  null  and  void  by  the  statute  of 
Mortmain  1 

A  8RT  Tisioir. 

Last  year  (1764)  a  strange  letter,  written  at 
Pcnsance,  was  inserted  in  the  public  papers. 
ToHlav  I  spoke  to  the  two  persons  who  occa- 
sioned that  letter.  They  are  both  of  St  Just*s 
parish,  sensible  men,  and  no  Methodists.  The 
name  of  tlie  one  is  James  Tregeer  of  the  other 
Thomas  Sackerly.  I  received  the  account  from 
James  two  or  three  hours  before  Thomas  came. 
But  there  was  no  material  diflforence.  In 
July  was  twelvemonths  they  both  said,  as  they 
wei*e  walking  from  St  Just  church  toward 
^nehrist,  Thomas,  happening  to  look  up, 
cried  out,  **  James,  look,  look  I  What  is  that 
in  the  sky  ?**  The  first  appearance,  as  James 
expressed  it,  was  three  large  columns  of  horse- 
men swiftly  pressing  on,  as  in  a  fight,  from 
south-west,  to  nortn-east,  a  broad  streak  of 
sky  passing  between  each  column.  Sometimes 
they  seemed  to  run  thick  together;  then  to 
thin  their  ranks.  Afterward  they  saw  a  large 
fleet  of  three  mast  ships,  in  full  sail  towards 
the  Lizard  Point  This  continued  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  all  disappearing, 
they  went  on  their  way.  The  meaning  of 
this,  if  it  was  real,  (which  I  do  not  affirm) 
time  only  can  shew. 


TKB  FA  BLR  OP  THE  BRES. 


of  the  Bees.  Till  now  I  imagined  there  hai 
never  apixsarcd  in  the  world  such  a  book  u 
the  works  of  Machiavel.  But  Dr.  llandetiUa 
goes  far  beyond  it  The  Italian  recommendi 
a  few  vices,  as  useful  to  some  particular  mea, 
and  on  some  particular  oceasbns.  But  th« 
Englishman  loves  and  cordially  recommendi 
vice  of  every  kind ;  not  only  as  useful  now  and 
then,  but  as  absolutely  neeessaiTt  stall  timei^ 
for  all  communities  t  Surely  Voltaire  would 
hardly  have  said  so  muchl  And  even  Ur. 
SandiBuin  could  not  have  said  morel 

IMAODIATtON. 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  Charter-house.  I 
wondered  that  all  the  squares  and  buil<yog^ 
especially  the  school-boys  looked  so  litUa 
But  this  is  easily  accounled  for.  I  was  little 
myself  when  I  was  at  school,  and  mcasareft 
all  about  me  by  myself.  Accordingly  the 
upper  boys,  being  then  much  bigger  than  mf 
selt^  seemed  to  be  very  big  and  tall ;  quite 
contrary  to  what  they  appear  now,  when  I  am 
taller  and  bigger  than  them.  I  question  if  thli 
is  not  the  real  ground  of  the  common  imagina- 
tion, chat  our  forefathers,  and  in  general  men 
in  past  ages,  were  mucli  larger  than  now,  aa 
imagination  current  in  the  worid  eigbteca 
hundred  years  ago.  So  Virgil  supposes  bk 
warrior  to  throw  a  stonoi  that  could  acaroe  he 
wielded  by  twelve  men. 

*^  Qualta  nunc  hominam  |iradtictt  rorporm  tenm.** 

Whei  eas  in  reality  men  have  been,  at  Icait 
ever  since  the  deluge,  very  ncariy  the  sameai 
we  find  thom  now,  both  for  stature  and  undc^ 
standing. 

boUOLAS. 

To-day,  Douglas,  the  play  which  has  made 
so  much  noise  was  put  into  my  hand&  I  wu 
astonished  to  find  it  is  one  of  the  finest  inp 
edies  I  ever  read.  What  a  pity,  that  a  feir 
lines  were  not  left  out,  and  that  it  was  ever 
acted  at  Edinburgh. 

NOT  OP  TBB  PARISR. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Newcastle,  and  about 
noon  preached  at  Durham,  in  a  ploasaat 
meadow  near  the  river's  side.  The  congrcga* 
tion  was  large  and  wild  enough.  Yet  in  a 
short  time  they  were  deeply  attentive.  Only 
three  or  four  gentlemen  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
honest  man  at  London,  who  was  so  gay  and 
unconcerned, while  Dr.  Sherlock  was  preaching 
concerning  the  Day  of  Judgment.  One  asked : 
**  Do  you  not  henr  what  the  Doctor  wys  T 
he  answered,  ^  Yes :  Jbut  I  am  not  of  thll 
parish  I** 

TEMXM  AT  LAST. 


I  buried  the  remains  of  Joseph  Yamf. 
The  peace  which  filled  his  breast,  during  hk 
last  hours,  gave  such  a  bloom  to  his  verv  coon- 
ten  ancc  as  remained  after  death,  to  the  sa^ 
prise  of  all  who  remembered  the  ckxid  tbil 
I  looked  over  a  celebrated  book,  the  Fablo  I  used  to  liang  upon  it 
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FROM  JOHN  CANADA, 

(rOR  SELF  AND  FAMILT,)^ 

TO  MAJOR  CULPEPPER  CRABTREE. 

No.  IL 
DiabHajos: 

During  the  time  I  was  inditing  my  last 
epUtle  to  jou,  touching  the  self-glorification 
of  Brother  Jonathan^  in  bis  letter  to  John 
Bull,  one  of  my  juveniles  came  into  my  study, 
shouting  out,  '*  Oh,  listen,  listen !  is  not  this 
funny  T  "  Perge  PvLer^'**  said  I,  whereupon 
John,  junior,  proceeded  as  foUows : — 

"  Why,  cook,  what  ate  you  thinking  of  so 
iteadUyf^'saidBlartiB. 

**  Why,  I  was  thinking,  sir,^  returned  Mark, 
*Hhat  if  I  was  a  painter,  and  was  called  upon 
to  paint  the  American  Eagle,  how  I  should 
doit" 

"  Paint  it  as  like  an  eagle  as  you  could,  I 
suppose.** 

«*  No,''  aid  Uark,  ''  that  would  not  do  for 
me,  ar.  I  should  want  to  draw  it  like  a  bat, 
for  its  short-sightedness ;  like  a  bantam,  for 
iti  bragging ;  like  a  magpie,  for  its  honesty ; 
like  a  peacock,  ibr  its  vanity ;  like  an  ostrich, 
for  its  putting  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  think- 
ing nobody  sees  itr— '*  t 

"Stop,  stop r  said  I,  ''that  writer  had  a 
gUnoe  like  an  eagle,  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not 
write  that  about  Canada  I"  aiHl  so  I  went  on 
with  my  epistle.  Since  then  I  have  reflected 
that  IS  Brother  Jonathan  is  a  fast  man — as  he 
i»  born  in  a  hurry,  eats  in  a  hurry,  and  goes 
i>head  like  "greased  lightning,^  he  could  not 
wsit  until  April  for  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
moaication ;  so  I  wrote  the  accompanying  note 
tad  had  it  put  into  his  own  hand  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Charieston  Jefferson  Lafayette 
Guards  and  Sons  of  Freedom,  who  had  been 
travelling  in  the  Provinces,  to  see  with  his 
•wa  eyes  the  melancholy  flruitsof  om*  snbjug^ 
ation  and  slavery  under  British  tyranny : — 

FauRD  JoiHATiiAii, — I  supposo  that  as  we 
ve  ^  sbves  governed  at  a  distance,*^  there 
Buiit  be  anmething  worse  in  our  estate  than  if 
we  weea  **'  slaves  governed  at  home.**  Tou 
hare  Bon  ezprrienoe  in  that  department  of 
fovtrament  than  we  possess,  or  are  ever  likely 
^toei^.    W« are  thankful  that  the  fetters, 

*  Which,  b«ti^  interpreted,  may  mean  in  Yankee  par- 
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find,  cow-hides,  and  brutal  slave-marts,  and  all 
the  civilising  institutions  of  *'  slaves  governed 
-it  home,'*  have  no  existence  in  the  Provinces. 
V¥e  are  better  pleased  that  the  wail  of  mo* 
thers  parted  from  their  children  is  not  heard 
in  our  ho^iseholds, — that  the  moralising  iaflo- 
enccs  of  the  slave-breeding  yards  should  caA 
the  halo  of  their  glory  elsewhere.  We  know» 
and  we  bletis  God  for  it^  that  the  instant  the 
bondsman  touches  the  soil  of  Britain,  hia 
chains  are  rent  asunder ;  and  we  are  proud 
and  thankful  to  know,  that  amid  the  darkness 
and  desolation  of  your  **  tutelage,**  the  long- , 
ing  captive,  as  he  pines  in  the  night  of  hi* 
bondage,  never  casts  his  wfstAil  eye  towards 
the  pole,  without  yearning  for  that  land  in 
the  north,  which  it  lightens,  as  the  home  of 
liberty.  We  want  not  your  ''tutelage*' — 
without  it,  we  are  growing  into  **  powerful 
communities.** 

My  friend,  the  Miyor,  has  already  given  yoa 
satisiactory  evidence  of  a  truth  which  yoa 
don*t  like,  I  doubt  not,  to  hean  When  yoa 
informed  John  Bull  that  your  population  was 
so  rapidly  advancing  to  100,000,000,  why  did 
you  not  tell  him  that  we  in  the  Canadas  could 
boast  of  a  progress  even  more  surprising! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  daring  the  tea 
years  between  1840  and  1850,  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  Free  States  was  only  45  per 
cent  (that  of  the  whole  Union  being  83^,)^ 
while  the  growth  of  Upper  Canada  has  been 
94  or  95  per  cent  Tou  might  have  told  him 
that  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  has  takea 
phuse,  within  the  last  seven  years,  in  tha 
county  of  Quebec ;  but,  as  you  politely  and 
kindly  observe,  ''Figures  are  anhandsoma 
things  to  introduce  into  polite  writing,  and 
very  dull,  too,*  but  ttiej  are,  unfortunatelyi. 
otlen  necessary,  in  this  arithmetical  world.** 
Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  figures,  it  may 
be  well  that  you  should  lay  the  following  aside 
for  your  next  tranS" Atlantic  epistle  :— 

"To  compare  any  of  onr  cities  as  to  growth; 
with  cities  of  such  worid-wide  repute  as  Bofttoi^ 
or  New  York,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  somewhat 
too  bold.  As  this,  however,  is  an  adventurous 
ace,  it  may  be  wortli  while,  were  it  but  to  prova 
we  are  not  behind  the  times,  to  run  tiie  hazards 

**  Begin  we  then  with  Boston — ^New  England^ 
noble  capltal-~which|  Men  all  in  all,  ia  without 
question  one  of  the  finest  dMes  in  th*  wodfU 
Boston  contained:-* 

*  EgpeeiaUy  when  thejr  tell  ia  Atvor  «f  a  ^rbiah  sUiTe 
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la  1790,1 8,088  tnhabta. 
1810,88.250 
1820.48.298 


c« 

«4 


Id  1880,   61,391  inhabts. 
1840,   98,000 
1800, 136,000 


it 
«« 


—'WorUtu Progrew^  pp.  212,  694. 

**  Divide  the  above  into  two  periods  of  thirty  jeari 
••ch,  Boston  contained  at  the  doee  of  the  first. 
About  two  and  a  half  times  its  number  of  inhabi- 
tants at  the  commencement ;  while  the  close  of 
the  second  flhows  three  and  one-tenth  tiroes  the 
number  of  the  beginning.  The  population  of  1860 
b  eight  times,  or  nearly,  that  of  1790:  Toronto 
being  in  1860  over  six  times  what  it  was  eighteen 
years  before,  to  wit,  in  1882 ;  more  than  76  times 
what  it  was  49  years  before,  or  in  1801.  Between 
1840  and  1860,  tlie  increase  is— on  Boston,  46  per 
cent. ;  on  Toronto,  96.  The  recent  census  makes 
ihe  increase  between  184S  and  1862 — 100  per 
cent. 

**  New  York,  the  emporium  of  the  New  World, — 
A  city  that  for  its  age,  will,  we  suppose,  vie  with 
anT  on  earth — numbered : — 


In  1840, 812,710  inhbta. 
1860,617,000      '* 


In  1790,    88,181  inhbts. 

1810,    96,878      '* 

1830,202,648      ** 
eWorld »  Progrew,  pp.  444,  701. 

**Its  increase  thus  stands  as  compared  with 
Toronto,  two  and  a  half  times  In  the  twenty  years 
between  1880  to  1860,  against  six  times  in  the 
eighteen  years  between  1882  and  1860,  or  nearly 
eight  times  in  the  twenty  years  between  1882 
And  1862 ;  sixteen  times  In  sixty  years  against 
■eventy-five  in  forty-nine;  sixty-six  per  cent, 
between  1840  and  1860,  against  ninety-five. 

*^  Hamilton  contains  now  (1862)  over  five  times 
Its  population  in  1886, — an  interval  of  only  sixteen 
years.  In  1860,  Montreal  contained  over  three 
ilmes  that  oi  1816;  Quebec  fully  two  and  one- 
eight  times — now  over  two  and  one-third — ^and 
Corel  about  four  and  one-half  times,  or  6,646 
Inhabitants  in  the  pUuso  of  1000. 

**  Purchance  we  may  be  asked  how  our  Cana- 
dian cities  compare  in  growth  with  Cincinnati,  or 
8t.  Louis  ?  Very  favorably,  we  reply,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  prove : — 

''  The  population  of  Cincinnati  was  in  1860, — 
when  it  reached  116,690,— about  twelve  times  its 
Amount  in  1820,  (thirty  years  before,)  when  it 
numbered  9,642-— [  WwMm  Progreu,  p.  246]  ; — 
while  Toronto  had,  in  the  same  year  (1860)  eigh- 
teen times  its  population  in  1817 — that  is,  thirty- 
"three  years  biefore ;  and  has  now  (1862)  over 
twenty-five  and  a-hsJf  times. 

"  Davie*s  Half  ChUury  (p.  29)  reports  Cincin- 
nati at  only  82,000~nearly  24,000  less  than  the 
statement  we  have  adopted.  We  give  the  larger 
number,  because  being  professedly  taken  from  the 
census  of  1860,  we  suppose  it  the  more  correct; 
And  because  too  we  would  do  our  neighbor  full 
Justice. 

'*  Saint  Louis  contained  in  1820,  4,697  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  1860,  70,000— -a  trifle  over  fifteen 
times  the  previous  number.  Toronto,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  in  the  latter  year,  eighteen  times  its 
population  in  1817 

**  During  the  last  thirty  years  our  growth  has 
thus,  in  its  rate,  exceeded  that  of  both  these  cities, 
which  among  those  of  the  West  hold  first  rank.*** 

t  Canada :  iit  drowih  and  Pmnpecia,  bj  ihe  Rev.  A. 
Xillie.  Torouio.    T.  Biaclear,  1863. 


I  am  sure  that  this  information  wQl  pleasi 
yoa.    But  we  have  not  done  with  the  sabject 
of  the  growth  of  your  great  American  cities. 
If  your  letter  have  any  meaning  at  nn--iny 
logic — ^jou  must  and  you  do  convey  the  idea 
that  your  progress  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Republic,  and  generally  over  the  Union,  has 
arisen  from  the  fiurt  that  your  institutions,  aa 
opposed  to  ours  and  to  British  institutiong,— 
that  your  energy  as  "inventive,  intelligent, 
daring,  invincible,  and  sound-principled  Ame* 
ricans,**  as  opposed  to  the  stupid,  sluggish, 
and  indolent  condition  of  Canadian  and  British 
temperaments,  have  made  your  cities  and 
states  what  they  are.    Now,  what  are  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?    Hear  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  the  celebrated 
Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham  University. 
I  quote  from  bis  ^*  Notes  on  North  Ameriec^ : 

**  Nqw  York  has  certainly  attracted  many  native- 
boni  Americans  from  the  interior  of  the  State  and 
from  New  England  to  settle  within  its  bounds,  for 
the  purposes  of  traffic,  but  it  has  drawn  ita  main 
increase  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  (the  Europ- 
ean). Every  manufacturing  district  in  Eorcpe, 
and  every  large  commercial  port  has  sent  itt 
agencies  and  branch  establishnieiitt  with  riaiilar 
trading  objects,  so  that  during  these  aixtv  yeait 
New  York  may  be  said  to  have  been  bniit  by 
Europe  rather  than  by  the  exertions  of  Aoierica 
herself.  This  fact  becomes  more  striking  wben 
we  are  informed  that  at  the  census  of  1846  tv 
JtflhM  (about  160,000)  pi  the  whole  population 
were  foreigners  bom,  and  thai,  with  their  diild- 
ren,  these  formed  a  considerable  Bugority  oi  the 
population.  Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  grand- 
children,  how  many  persons  of  what  may  he  called 
real  Americm  bk>od  would  remain  f*  ToL  2}  ppw 
876-877. 

If  the  figures  were  not  so  unpolite  and  dtiQ, 
it  would  be  a  capital  subject  were  you  to  m- 
form  John  Bull  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
British  funds  that  have  been  sent  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  have  so  largely  made  New 
York  what  it  ia  Yes,  British  energy  and 
British  talent  and  industry  hare  made  Great 
Britain  the  workshop  of  the  worid,  have  co- 
vered the  island  with  the  monuments  of  ber 
progress,  and  enabled  her  to  send  in  unknown 
millions  the  dollars  that  hare  built  jour  storey 
erected  your  public  institutions,  permeated 
your  country  with  canals  and  railroads,  and 
thus  materially  raised  the  Stetes  to  the  posi- 
tion which  they  now  so  Tauntingly  occopJi 
Honesty  and  candor  would  give  credit  irbera 
credit  was  due,  and  no  better  example  can  bf 
found  than  New  York,  whereby  to  show  the 
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Biture  and  sourco  of  American  enterprise, 
trhcn  that  enterprise  is  really  so  largely  Brit- 
ish in  the  elements  of  population,  education, 
morAl  principle,  industry,  wealth,  and  auccess* 
iul  application.    To  pass  from  Nevr  York  to 
Philadelphia,  would  you  learn  what  Great 
Britain  is  doing  in  that  city  f    England  admit- 
tedly has  some  energy,  but  the  ignorant,  idle, 
thriftless  Irish,  can  they,  in  a  city  of  such 
lurpasstng  beauty  and  elegai^ce,  hare  made 
themselves  of  any  social  impitrtance  f    Ex- 
amine the  leading  streets,  enter  the  magnifi- 
cent mansions,  look  at  the  lofty  and  extensive 
stores,  and  witness  the  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  crowded  chnrches  in  which  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Ulster  worship,  and  the  numerous 
churches  where  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
assemble,  and  deny,  if  you  can,  that  Phil- 
adelphia is  largely  an  Irish  cilj.     For.  My 
yean  the  north  of  Ireland  has  hevn  a  great 
nursery  in  which  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  have  been  trained  and  edu- 
cated.   And  then,  again,  as  to  funds  and  the 
sinews  of  commerce  in  this  city  likewise,  very 
interesting  facta  could  be  n  vealed  by  "  fig- 
ures **  as  to  the  share  of  property  in  the  gor- 
geous hotels  and  other  buildings  of  this  **  me- 
tropolis," which  belongs  to  the  enslaved  British 
capitalists^  that  are  trodden  under  foot  by  a 
bloodthirsty  aristocnacy.    There  are  times  and 
places  among  fiiends  where  the  troth  oozes 
out    Yankees,  firiend  Jonathan,  have  no  ob- 
jection  that  Enghind  should  build  up  the 
prosperity  of  the  States  by  her  people  and 
their  wealth,  but  there  are  p|progatives  which 
it  is  not  conrenient  even  in  a  knd  of  liberty 
to   accord    to   such    generoas   benefactors. 
Hearken  to  a  modem  philosopher  ofyoiurown; 

'*  European  capit&i  and  Baropeaa  tnierprim^ 
which  have  been  eagerly  and  eztendively  seeking 
tbiii  coQQtry  wUhtii  the  last  thirty  years,  are  now 
coming  faster'  than  ever;  and  one  result  of  it, 
aided  by  some  other  thinss  thai  we  could  men- 
lion,  is  an  eiteBSive  ana  ineraasing  Suraptan 
owneraliip  of  property  in  the  United  States. 
Should  this  process  advance  as  rapidly  during  the 
next  fifty  as  it  has  during  the  kMt  thirty  years,*  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States  will  be  owned 
in  Europe  and  mostly  in  England.  Already  do 
Europeans  own  the  greater  portion  of  our  public 
debts,  State  and  F^eral,  add  even  of  our  rail- 
roads and  canals.  They  own  extensively,  under 
cover,  large  amounts  of  the  best  real  estate  in  our 
seaports,  and  the  AmericaQ  flag  boastfully  flaunts 


over  more  than  one  fine  ship  covertly  owned  in 
England.*  We  may  add  that,  in  Now  York  at 
least,  if  not  in  New  Orleans,  not  a  few  of  the  im- 
porting merchants  are  foreigners, f  aliens,  who 
iiave  uo  intention  of  becoming  ciiisens,  and  who,, 
in  their  great  business  involvmg  uiilUous  on  mil- 
lions^ pay  no  taxefl.*^t 

For  my  part,  I  see  little  difference  between 
England  building  railroads,  digging  canalsi 
erecting  stores,  and  contributing  to  commer- 
cial and  social  prosperity  on  the  east  or  the 
west  fdde  of  the  Atlantia  It  is  England  all  - 
the  while ;  and  nothing  but  a  brazen-iaccd  in  - 
gratitude  and  overweening  conceit  that  struts 
and  vapors  in  borrowed  feathers  and  unpaid 
garments,  and  calculates  on  the  ignorance  of 
others,  could  exhibit  such  a  spirit  as  your 
vain-glorious  epistle  displays. 

It  is  sickening  to  read  or  hear  the  everlast* 
ing  exaggeration  and  bombast  of  your  press 
and  orators  on  the  subject  of  your  endless  fer* 
tility  in  invention,  your  progress  in  the  arts^ 
and  the  discoveries  of  your  philosophers. 
Every  paper  in  the  Union  will  praise  and  laud 
to  the  skies  "  the  genius  of  our  great  Americait 
Sculptor,  dtAwrouD,  and  anon  it  leaks  out 
that  he  is  an  Irishman,  from  Donegal,  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland.  Agriculture  would 
become  a  losing  concern  only  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  American  farmers — ^and  lot 
some  reaping  machines  have  been  iwoenUd 
and  paid  for  or  rewarded  in  Scotland  and 
others  in  Northumberland,  in  England  I  Lon- 
don resounds  with  the  fame  of  American  pro- 
ductions, and  by  and  bye  it  is  found  that  the 
solid  and  useful  articles  have  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  English  mechanics,  and  the  fiincifui 
and  ornamental  have  been  produced  by  the 
French  or  Italian  artificer,  whose  skill  and 
taste  were  matured  in  Paris  or  Florence  1  To 
quote  again  from  Professor  Johnston : — 

'*  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  what  is  said 
in  regard  to  American  mechanics  and  American 
mechanical  skill,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  ot  the 
kind  of  men  with  whom  their  workshops  are  filled. 
I  went  Into  some  of  the  machhie-shops,  where 
the  materials  fbr  the  new  line  of  steamers  were 
in  process  of  manufacture,  and  heard  almost 
every  working  man  talking  with  either  an  English 
or  a  Scottish  tongue. 

**  I  have  a  clever  Englishman  in  my  workshop,** 


•  Tke  ve 

■dvanced. 
you  furw«rd 


7r  prriod  iu  which  yonr  epumry  has  «o  nipidiy 
lave  you  rrajitude  to  the  people  who  helped 
ir    TbtworU4Mttiiu4gal 


•  Whatpnnion  of  the  "  Collins  Line  of  ttliamrre  *>  w 
really  American,  aiid  uhat  Engli»h  ?  Figures  could  «hnw, 
and  the  steam  and  vapor  of  American  braggaducio  miirht 
be  condensed  a  tnfle  f  ' 

t  The  writer  might  have  added  Philadelphia,  Botton, 
Baltimore,  hue 

t  Puhl^  Ledger  and  Tmnacrtpt.    Pniladelphia.    Feb^ 
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■iid  a  wbol6Mle  bardware  merebani  of  Pbihidel* 
pbia  to  tne,  '^aild  if  any  fingHflh  article  is  wanted 
that  we  haTe  nev^  made,  1  iend  for  him  aad  aak 
ttim  if  be  can  hare  it  made  for  me  and  he  has 
Mrer  kSM  ftie  yet." 

^^11  and  thithfbny  may  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor add : — 

**  Workshops  filled  with  British  workmen  are 
British  workshops,  on  wbicheter  side  of  the 
AtVantio  tbey  may  be,  and  engines  made  by  them 
ars  British  eHgbies ;  so  that  we  in  reality  firel  no 
jsAlousyin  being  beaten  by  onrselves.^ — i^o/et  w 
Korth  America^  vol.  2.  p,  $84. 

The  m&nly,  generous  and  fWink  trpfirits  of 
jour  Republic  would  be  independent  enough, 
especially  when  they  are  abroad,  to  admit  the 
truth  of  these  positions.    They  know  that  it 
was  European  entcrprize  that  first  peopled 
your  shores, — it  was  the  free  spirit  of  British 
liberty  that  founded  i^II  your  Taloable  Social 
institutions,^  it  was  the  healthfhl  stream  of 
British  populatbn  and  British  wealth  and 
British  religion  that  has  carried  your  Union 
forward,   and  by  wholesome  infusions  from 
year  to  year  has  leavened  many  a  coi^pted 
section  of  the  country.    I  say  your  citizens 
when  abroad,  have  courage  then,  to  aydw  thi}$ 
*-for  after  all  what  have  you  that  is  not  Bri- 
tish, except  Mormonism  and  the.  Hicksite 
f      '  '■,1 

Quakers.  Your  religion,  your  literature — but 
more  of  this  anoii,  your  laws  so  &r  as  they 
are  valuable — all — all  are  British.  You  have 
a  wide  territory  and  prairies  that  inyitb  the 
stranger.  Britain  came  and  bouglit  at  the 
beginning,  and  sends  to  you,  from  season  to 
season,  that  which  makes  you  as  a  nation 
what  you  are.  Speak  then  of  your  prosper- 
ity, but  give  the  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
Remember  "  Quifacit  per  atterum/aeit  per 
Me/*  and  be  assured  that  if  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  your  ingratitude  all  intelligent  people  know, 
as  Professor  Johnston*  has  well  observed : — 


**  The  poorest  Irish  iannigraats  who  land  at  New 
York,  Boston,  PMlaMphia,  or  New  Orleans  bring 
with  them  some  money,  the  greater  nuinber 
enough  to  pay  the  trsTeliiag  expenses  of  theit' 
fMnilies,  to  boy  «  piece  of  land,  and  to  maintahi 
them  for  a  yeiar.  The  fare  alone' fi^oro  New  York 
to  Chicafco  in  illinoia,  is  tl6  a  head,  whkh  is 
about  £10  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  tWo  chiklren. 
The  English,  and  Sooteh,  and  Oerman  emigfants, 
appear  to  be  better  and  more  thottghtfoUy  pro- 
Tided  for  than  the  Irish ;  but  Prnft  ragged  coat, 
as  the  captains  of  steamers  know  well,  often  con- 
eeals  more  gold  than  the  decenier  garments  of  the 

1  -  ■  1 *■    T       II  •   '—  ... 

•  I  Bin  fond  of  quotinf  from  "  PTpft$9on.**  LecaoM  ihejr 
are  appreciaied  iii  the  Stales,  wkelber  v  Schuol-mviera, 
^iddlcn,  Tboih^rawers,  Baiteri,  or  TeacUexs  of  The- 


eml|^«nta  from  otfier  ooafitries.  Takhig  risk  aod 
poor  together  it  is  a  rery  moderate  aasuniption, 
that  the  emigrants^  on  an  average,  carry  oat  JtIO 
a  head,  which  for  the  2CfO,000,  who  land  at  Nee 
York  alone^  makes  the  sem  of  JB2;000,000  sterling, 
added  a^  once  to  the  money  capiulol  thediatricu 
throngh  which  they  pass,  and  in  which  they  settle. 
Then,  a  Single  tear's  labor  of  this  200,000,  in  agri<» 
ctUtuhd  operations  upOD  De#  land,  inlist  add,  at 
least  £6  a  head^  oranolber  £1,000,000  to  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  New  States,  while  the  increased  con- 
Saraption  oC  Imported  articles  by  the  added  pro- 
poKiOki,  avgments  the  Federal  revenue  whkh  ia 
derived  from  the  duties  levied  npon  imports. 

*^It  ia  Bkarepe^  not  AmtficQ^  therefore,  that  ti 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  Suites 
— European  capital,  European  hands  and  Euro* 
pean  energy.  If  iU  iht  nofitw-iom  Atnevxtmi, 
not  being  die  sons  or  grandsons  of  EuropesBs, 
were  to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands  Wid  go  to 
deep^  the  progress  of  the  country  would  scarce  be 
a  wnit  less  rapid,  so  long  as  peace  between  Ame- 
rica and  Burope  is  maintained."  Vol.  2,  pp.  S4&-«. 

And  now,  IHeod  Jonathan,  do  not  the  actaai 
(hots  ofthe  case,  does  not  ihe  rehtiTe  ccnditioB 
of  yoar  states  and  cities  bear  oiit  all  that  is 
affirmed  in  iWia  extract,   and   the  precediiig 
obsettations.    If  all  your  progress,  and  the 
greatnesB  of  your  glory,  is  real  Afnerican— 
pore  and  unadulterated — free  frora  the  bass 
blood  and  tlnickHng  spirits  of  Ike  Brilishen 
—why  has  Bath^   in  the  Stete    of  Matoe^ 
abd  Wilmingtou,  tn  North  Carolinar— why  havi 
Richmond,  hi  Vfrgi&ia,  and  NashTille,    in 
TfitineflBee — ^why  have    neariy  every  town 
and  district  north  of  Boston,  and  nearly  eveiy 
city  Hind  distiM  south  of  BaHimore,  stood  stilly 
Or  at  leiasi,  adranoed  with  tardy  steps  ?   Why 
have  they  nol  been  enriched,  and  stimnlaccdt 
and  Sustained,  |^  earned  forw«tid  by  tbs 
energy,  and  wealth,  and  monJity  ofthe  Brttisb 
immigrants.     Now  ¥ork,  Albany^   BafBik^ 
PittsbWpgfa)   Philadolphia,   B^ttmore,  Oroo- 
natti,  St  Levis,  Cfafcagoafid  erery  place  within 
the  influence  of  ihelife-giTingand  lile-itispirit- 
ing  stream  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  goord 
of  aonaht    If  it  be  said  that  the  New  Englasd 
States  lie  to  the  north,  and  havo  a  poor  .noil-' 
does  not  Canada  £a5t  lie  ikrther  noHh  f  or  b 
elfanate  to-be  an  apoiogy  for  the  Yankee,  but 
not  for  the  GkbAdiant     Is  a  wmrm  dimtle 
to  account  Ibir  the  stereotyped  condition  oTtbe 
South,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of "  oar 
f  nstStutioBS  r    How  CMHB  it  then,  that  Ghtr 
leston,  Savantuih,  MV^blfe,  and  New  OrlrsiiCi 
the  dUes  which  contain  the  largest  impresoon 
of  BrifSA  raideate,  and  ponesa  the  kfrfost 
Bntish  trade,  wa  the  o^M  that  take  rank  Bcxt 
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in  onfcr  to  the  fintish  made  oIAm  of  ih«  mid- 
<BeStalMf 

Don't  deceive  yourself  fi-icnd  Jonathan,  or 
think  that  others  are  deceived  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  great  prof^erity  of  the  middle  States 
and  cities  of  the  Union.    New  York,  Pcnnsyl- 
▼inia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  TIlinoiR,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  have  flourished  juRt  in  proportion 
to  the  ratio  of  the  European  element  tliat  has 
settled  in  them  respectively.    And  so  also  with 
the  cities  and  smaller  towns.— ^Oo  where  you 
will,  to  Iron-works,  to  Goal  regions,  and  to 
towns  rising  up  in  such  neighborhoods,  and 
everywhere  you  find  enterprise  and  progress 
a^isociated  with  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  foreign  element     And  farther  still,  the 
districts  and  cities  of  the  Union  that  receive 
the  first  shock  of  this  impetus,  are  galvanized 
into  the  greatest  prosperity.    Why  is  New 
York  '*a  metropolis,**  and  Wheeling,  or  San- 
dusky places  of  moderate  importance  ?    Why 
is  Philadelphia  growing  apace,  and  bidding 
fair  to  outstrip  New  York,  while  St  Louis,  or 
Cleveland  lag  behind?    Simply  because  the 
elements  of  their  prosperity — a  healthy,  indus- 
trious toiling  population,  are  annually  landed 
on  their  wharves,  and  as  many  remain  as  suf- 
fice to  carry  them  forward,  while  the  others,  in 
finding  their  way  to  the  interior,  confer  similar 
advantages  on  the  districts  and  cities  that  lie 
on  the  path  of  their  westward  journey.    Here 
you  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  rapid 
growth   of  Eastern   cities,   followed  by  the 
growth  of  others  \y\ng  still  ikrther  to  the 
Westward; — here  also,  friend  Jonathan,  we 
have  an  important  principle  in  its  connection 
with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Canada. — I  like 
to  quote  from  "  Profesf^ors,^  it  is  almost  as 
genteel  as  to  shake  hands  with  a  Judge,  or  a 
Governor : — 

*'  It  in  tb#ughUeM  in  travellera,  to  contnist  the 
towns  of  Buffiilo,  Rpcheater,  and  Ostwej^o,  on  the 
Kew  York  side  of  the  Lakes,  with  Colfoam,  at  the 
moath  of  the  WeHand  Oanal,  on  the  OanaiUau 
^e  of  Lake  Erie — nr  with  Toronto  and  Kingxtoo, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Lake  Outario ;  to  draw 
eompariiiona*  unfavorable  to  Canadian  oiMrgy  and 
enterprMe,  from  the  raiativa  proepanty  of  theae 
■everiil  places.  There  is  ouite  as  nuich  energy  in 
the  bluiod  of  Upper  Canada,  as  there  is  In  (be 
BritUh  icnd  Gerinaii  blood  «f  western  New  Yoik. 
But  the  local  position  of  these  towns  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  eondition  of  the  inner  coundy, 
forbidfl  their  becoming,  for  many  yeara,  equal  fa 
aizis,  or  in  wealth  U>  the  towna  I  have  named. 
&ip|KH0  Colbuni*  ]iko  UuSaU^  Mng  at  the  baad 


of  eaaal  navigation,  had  as  krg^  ^^  g^^^K  ^ 
population  behind  it,  andaa  eateniivaand  valua- 
ble western  territory  before  it,  of^  ih^  iks  higk* 
toajf/ram  JSurope  lay  tkrotigh  it  inttettd  ofikroug^ 
BuffaUy  then  Golbum  would  have  rivalled  or  ex- 
ceeded Buffalo,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the(r 
several  histories.  But  this  alow  town  of  Colbum, 
aa  many  have  .called  it,  ha^t  nevertheless  a  great 
future  before  it.  The  natural  outlet  of  iliia  Wes- 
tern rejgion  is  by  the  StL  Lawrence.  The  Brio 
Canal  ia  already  unable  to  accbnimbdate  ita  traffic, 
Aa  this  increases  with  the  growth'  of  the  North- 
Wes^ni  States,  more  i^  more  of  it  must  proceed 
by  thf  Canadian  canals  and  waters,'  and  orop  its 
fertilising  contributions  aa  it  passes' through  the 
eonntry.  With  the  aettlementoftHe  interior  also, 
and  the  increase  of  the  neansoifinter-eeinmiiiiica- 
tion,  i:oronto,  as  the  natuitil  oourae  of  theicroap- 
couRtry  traffic  from  Lake  Huron,  and  Kingston^ 
from  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
will  both  become  seats  of  eommeroial  wealth,  and 
towns  of  political  im|»ortanee.'*-^^«l««  ^Ji  J^iof^ 
Amerie€f  vol.  2,  pp.  246-7. 

-When  you  addressed  our  venerable  paicnft| 
bad  you  set  beftre  bim  a  fall  atmy  of  all  your 
miles  and  aieres  of  territory,  bad  you  tdd  hi«i 
of  your  towns  «m1  dtioB,  of  your  oommeroe 
and  fiodal  proaper^y,  and,  in  the  language  of 
fiUal'gnitit^dft,  eaEpressed  -a  <beeoming  thank- 
.fidneas  lor  the  people  andthe  means  that  madb 
you  what  yon  are  ;«*-liad  you  not  'manifeeted 
the  eupercilioaB  pevtneas  of  the  upstart,  tlie 
mongrel  amartnese,  that  Yankee  ignofanop 
receives  as  wit;— 'had  ydu  said,  in  the  genial 
spirit  of  a  grateftd  bosom,  *'  Bdiold,  O  parenti 
raiised  up  by  Providence  to  thebiglieat  rank  Of 
nationa-^behoM  the  proqi^rity  of  thy  children 
on  the  Western  Continent  1  lliglitier  than 
Qreeee,  and  the  parent  of  mere  blessings  to 
the  wovU  than  Bone—- behold  in  tlie  hearty 
Ute  and  vigerbus  pulae  of  dria  yonng  nation^ 
and  in  the  ^^kuit  etrides  and  manly  growth  Of 
our  kiadred  neighbors,  the  gnarantee  that  If 
in  the  East  the  son  of  thy  glory  shonld  set,  it 
will  shiae  onward  in  this  Wesiem  worid  witli 
a  kwtre  that  is  perennial  I^  bad  you  not,  in 
exfaibitittg  your  eonditaon,  shown  a  hatred  of 
Britain,  .and  qf  every  country  and  people  con- 
nected with  Britain,  that  was  not  even  veiled 
by  the  appearance  of  gravity,  the  calm  of  your 
self-complacency  would  not  have  been  ruffled 
by  this  communication.  You  might  have  dea- 
canted  on  your  greatness,  and  truthfully  said, 
behold  the  influence  of  our  British  origin  even 
in  the  le^slation  of  our  Empire  State.  You 
might  have  pointed  to  the  following  table,  in 
which  aninstructive  leason  is  contained.  Read 
it|  I  beseech  yoUf  And  ponder  it  areU :— 
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TkAU  th£»inff  the  infiumee  of  Briihh  blood  in  the 
Leginlature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

In  the  jear  1850,  there  were  of  128  membera, 
the  undernientioned  members  denceuded  from  a 
parentage  from  the  f«ther*a  or  mother's  side,  that 
•hewed  a  national  origin,  as  foHows : — 


Encland  . . 
Wales .  • . . 

By  the  Father's 
■kle. 

77     

10     

By  ibe  Mother's 
side. 

....     72 
....       6 

Scotland... 
Irelutid  . . . 

10     ..... 

8     

....     10 
....       9 

Holland . . . 

11     

....       9 

France 

7     

....      7 

Oermany. . 

4     

....     10 

So  thftt  ftve-8lxth»  of  (he  whole  were  fhim 
the  British  Islands  by  the  father*B  side,  and 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  from  England. 
You  might  have  pointed  to  your  anny,  also, 
and  while  expatiating  on  the  martial  achieve- 
ments in  Mexico,  you  might  have  honestly 
.admitted  that  a  great  proportion  of  your  troops, 
both  volunteers  and  regulars,  were  native- 
^m  Irishmen,  and  so  largely  was  this  the 
case,  that  many  of  your  volunteer  regiments 
.were  in  this  particular  quite  remarkable.* 
You  might  have  hinted,  also,  at  your  obliga- 
tions in  the  world  of  literature.  You  might 
have  said  that  the  great  mass  of  all  the  books 
in  your  public  libraries  and  in  the  studies  of 
your  ministers,  and  on  the  shelves  of  your 
bookstores,  were  cither  printed  in  Britain,  or 
reprinU  of  the  standard  works  of  the  father- 
land. You  might  have  said  that  in  no  country 
does  a  greater  deluge  flow  firom  the  press  than 
in  theUnited  States ;  but  that  the  works  which 
sell  and  keep  their  place,and  inform  and  educate 
your  men  of  intellect  and  learning,  are  mainly 
British.  You  might  have  said  that  in  1862, 
there  were  1288  books  printed  in  the  United 
'  States,  of  which  822  were  British  reprints, 
leaving  966,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  American  mind, — that  these  822 
would  live  and  sell,  and  that  of  the  966,  as 

*  During  the  war  of  1812.14.  ju^t  li^fore  one  of  ihe 
•etioiu  near  Washinfton.  ibe  KiigH«h  and  Amerkmn 
troops  were  separaiefl  by  a  sirearn,  which  position  they 
occupied  until  the  (bUo  wing  day.    In  the  i  wilii^hi  an  A  me- 

•  ricait  soldier  approached  ihe  stream,  and  in  a  Whm)  vwtc 
ealle<)  over.  ^*  Is  there  any  one  there  Orom  Sahufield  [a 
loarfcot  town  in  the  oooniy  of  Di »wn.  Ireland)  ?  **  *  *  Yes.  *> 
said  a  British  soldier.  "I  am  from  SainiHeld;  wbo  are 

■  you  ?»•  *•  Oh.  mv  name  is  James  Thomp*»n :  what  do 
they  call  you  ?"  ''  William  Young. "  "'  How  long  are  you 

'  iu  America,  and  where  do  you  come  (Voin.  and  who  was 
your  father  ?  These  questions  were  answered,  and  the 
genealo|^ies  and  binhplaces  of  the  two  young  men  settled. 
who  vi^ere  borti  wrhin  a  mile  of  eneh  other,  and  their  his. 
lories  traced.  Anar  a  leiigihenvd  conrersaiioii.  in  which 
they  renewed  their  acquainiance.  one  of  thi*m  said. — 
^■Uood  night.**  -^  Goitd  night  **  said  the  other.  They 
parted,  and  next  day  this  Britisher  auU  this  American 
were  fifeoe  to  iaoftin  laoruit  coiiUm4« 


many  as  were  pilfered  from  the  British  au- 
thors* would  live,  also,  hut  that  hefore  the 
year  was  expired,  the  great  mass  would  be  in 
the  dead  sea  of  oblivion.  Perhaps  you  cleared 
your  conscience  by  the  following  avowal  :— 
**  It  is  also  a  happy  sign,  which  I  get  from  the 
publishers,  that  the  best  books  generally  mU 
best, — by  which  I  mean,  solid,  well- writ  ten, 
instructive  books, — not  your  Reynolds*  and 
Ainsworth*s  romances,  but  the  works  of  Mac- 
aulay,  Garlyle,  De  Quincey,  Alison,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bancroft,  Prescottjrving, 
&C."  Be  assured  that  even  this  array  of 
names,  British  as  they  are, — the  last  three 
honored  ones  excepted, — ^gives  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Union  to  Bri- 
tish mind  and  British  talent  In  the  depart- 
mcnts  of  science,  antiquities^  classics,  historj, 
and  every  branch  that  is  profound  and  in8a- 
ential  on  the  nation's  mind,  your  only  refuge 
is  in  the  intellectual  wealth  of  Britain  and  the 
Continent. 

So  far  I  have  been  compelled  to  go,  in  rin- 
dicating  Britain,  even  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  relative  position  of  the  States  and  Canada. 
The  age  and  circumstances  of  the  Middle 
States — the  places  which  have  prospered— 
when  compared  with  the  British  Provinces, 
are  adequate  to  account  for  their  respective 
development.  "Retarded  by  our  slavery T 
We  cast  the  slander  back  with  indignation! 
We  pOFsesA  all  freedom  for  healthy  social  ac- 
tion and  under  the  care  of  a  liberal,  generoufl 
government  we  are  growing  apace  in  all  the 
elements  of  a  stable,  healthy,  and  free  nation- 
ality. Our  liberty  has  not  become  anarch- 
ical, and  our  legislation  is  not  a  synonym  for 
flagitious  turpitude  and  disgraceful  peculation. 
Our  Judges  w^ear  unsullied  ermiue,  and  our 
laws  are  not  the  spawn  of  bribery  and  co^ 
ruption.t  There  are  departments  in  which 
we  concede  your  superiority.  Our  halls  of 
legislation  have  never  yet  become  a  boxing 

*  AffiUii  and  again,  when  London  puhlishers  bsve 
heard  a  good  report  of  a  work  in  Ainericii.  and  have  pr«>- 
cured  and  published  it,  they  have  learned  to  their  sorpips 
fVoin  aiK>thi*r  Ijondon  hi>u«e.  that  it  is  a  British  eo|nrieiit 
with  a  new  iijuna  and  additions  or  snbirectirms~-«iid  thss 
their  capital  is  lost  by  the  ^lecoiation.  One  noinrmai 
author  ii*  well  known  to  hoy  English  works  cut  out  ifts 
title  pa^e.  hash  the  rolume.  ami  pul>li<sh  it  under  hi»  own 
Qfune,  being  sure  that  some  of  thein  will  sell  1 

t  See  **Pf»Mltcs  (6r  Ameinoan  Chritilans,"  andafl*« 
periodiouli*  that  can  afford  to  spoak  out  The  fatfi  i>ei> 
we  have  heard  of  Confress  purity  is  the  statcmrii  Mbal  * 
bill  has  not  yet  passed  (which  c^iianily  sh«»nW  h«ve  br« 
(rranteii  h>iig  nffo).  as  onlv  $800  000,  wa.<  the  «p»>i)  m  » 
(bvidod  amonf  IhMe  fiambtic  auus  itf"  purity  and  frecdM* 
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ring,  and  our  seDators  consult  not  at  the  pis- 
tol's mouth.  Our  Judges  are  men  in  whom 
all  classes  can  confide,  for  they  are  not  the 
nominees  of  the  nibhle,  and  they  hold  their 
office  as  the  dispensers  of  law  and  equity. 
We  can  produce  no  parallel  in  any  section  of 
OTir  country  to  the  unhallowed  abominations 
that  preyail  in  the  States,  from  the  East  to  the 
Wet  Would  you  like  a  qiedment  Take 
the  following:-— 

A  Rkxarkabls  Scvni. — "On  Saturday  last  the 
.shocking  spectacle  was  witneased  in  our  city,  of  a 
criminal  indictment  being  brought  into  one  of  our 
courts  against  the  Judges  tbomseWes.  Men  whose 
sworn  office  it  is  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of 
alleged  violation  of  law  are  themselres  arraigned 
IS  criminals  of  the  worst  sort  I     It  will  not  strike 
onr  distant  readers  with  all  the  force  it  does  those 
firing  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  an  erent  which  de- 
serves  to  be  pondered  far  and  wide,  as  a  practical 
comment  upon  the  theory  of  government.    The 
poblte  have  long  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  de« 
gree  of  profligacy  and  corruption  exists  in  the 
govaraing  councils  of  this  city  not  elsewhere  eaaily 
matched.    At  last  the  prevalent  impression  lias 
taken  the  shape  of  actual  testimony,  and  the  truth 
distances  expectation.  A  Grand  Inquest,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  rnmoured  mal- 
feasances of  our  city  officials,  came  into  court  on 
Saturday  last,  and  after  reciting  sundry  instances 
of  oorruptioa  which  had  come  to  their  notice,  and 
more  than  hinting  that  there  were  other  and  gros- 
ser cases  of  fraud  in  high  atation  which,  but  for 
theconniving  absence  of  witnesses  or  their  refuml 
to  testify,  they  should  have  presented  for  judicial 
Investigation,  they  deliberately  presented  two  out 
of  the  three  judges  on  the  bench  before  them  as 
guilty  of  bribery  and  most  shamelew corruption  I** 
— ^tfi•  r<9rk  Independent^  Uurek  8,  IMS. 

Or,  perhapfl  you  prefer  a  specimen  from  the 

West  f    If  so,  here  is  one  at  hand : — 

'*The  sutject  of  duelling  is  attracting  attention, 
and  an  effort  made  to  enact  a  stringent  law,  and 
such  an  one  as  can  be  put  in  force.  It  is  wanted 
bad  enough  through  the  elements  of  California : 
society  is  such,  that  violence  will  exist,  and  per- 
sonal rencontres  will  take  place.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Honorable  Judge  Murray  at- 
tacked Mr.  Conner,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
for  speaking  in  a  free  and  open  manner,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature.  A  short  time  sinee,  two 
members  of  the  great  California  Legislature  had 
a  personal  conflict  on  the  boat  going  up  to  the 
capital.  General  Bstel  talked  about  personal  sat- 
is&ction  and  respoosibflity,  Ac,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  other  day ;  and  here  in  town,  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  had  a  personal  rencontre 
with  a  public  administrator.  The  former  is  a  man 
totally  unfitted  for  the  offiee,  but  no  matter,  he  is 
only  one  In  a  long  category  of  eimllar  tricky  offi- 
ciaU.'* — Bxtraetfrcm  Ustterfrmn  San  Franeiaoo^ 
Jan.  31,  1858.     See  Traneeript,  March  8,  1853. 

Need  I  advert  to  the  murders  which  have 

made  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 

Umoxa  aU  the  world  oyer,  which  in  the  second 


city  have  seriously  affected  the  vaJue  of  pro* 
perty,  and  in  the  last  so  terrified  the  inhabit- 
ants that  churches  have  been  closed  in  tha 
evenings  through  dread  of  the  savage  and 
reckless  population?  Need  I 'remind  you  of 
your  leading  cities,  the  tragedies  of  your  firo- 
men's  fights  and  murderous  mobs — and  youths 
pervading  your  towns  with  knives  and  revol- 
vers, have  given  you  a  deserved  and  worid-wide 
reputation.  Are  not  even  your  policemen 
armed  with  pistols,  and  in  the  exercise  of  i^ 
martial  law,  as  if  it  were  a  time  of  siege  or 
armed  oc  mpation,  are  they  not  called  upon  to 
shoot  your  ruffians  down?  And  yet,  in  face 
of  all  this,  you  have  the  temerity  to  say,  **Tl 
is  certain  that  there  is  more  public  order  in 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  else !  !*'  -Oh  I 
spirit  of  the  Cockney  Dickens, — is  this  tha 
chirping  of  the  Bat,  or  the  crowing  of  the  Ban- 
tam? 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  progress,  and 
we  can  exhibit  our  ** figures"  when  assailed. 
We  desire  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  amity  where 
amity  can  bo  maintained, — but  as  far  as  tha 
ratio  of  population,  the  spirit,  industry,  com- 
fort, morality  and  general  happiness  of  our 
people  are  concerned,  we  yield  to  no  nation  on 
earth.  We  have  ah*cady  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  our  progress,  in  this  letter,  and  there  it 
abundance  of  the  same  material  ready  at  hand* 

The  connexion  of  Imports  and  Exports  with 

a  people*8  industry  and  comfort  is  obvloufr— 

how  then  do  our  people  stand  in  relation  to 

some  uf  these  points  when  compared  with  tha 

United  States?    The  following  returns  will 

shew:— 

**  The  total  customa  received  into  the  Treaaury 
uf  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Juaa 
80th,  1849,  amounted,  as  given  by  the  American 
Almanac  for  1851,  to  $28,340,788  82  cents— that 
is,  between  eleven  and  twelve  times  the  customs 

of  Canada  (£616,694  18a.   8d $2,462,778  U 

eta.)  with  a  population  more  than  fifteen  timet 


ours. 

*'  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  United  Statea 
exported  in  1849,  was  $182,666,966 — Ameriaam 
AltHonae^  1861,  p.  1 72)— less  than  thirteen  timea 
ours  ill  1860  (£2,679,998,  or  $10,679,992)  for  a 
population  fifteen  times  rs  large. 

"  Between  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  years  specified,  the  diflerenea 
is  still  greater,  those  of  the  Slates  being  under 
nine  times  ours — to  wii— $147,867,489— agalnai 
£4,246,617  or  $16,982,068.** 

The  intelligence  of  a  people  is  shewn  not  bj 

the  number  of  the  Newspapers  they  possess^ 

80  much  as  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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4leTation  of  their  contentt.  Judg^  by  tbiB 
criterion,  a  more  denMnUiKing  Agencj  thain  a 
jreai  portion  of  your  Republican  press  is 
•known  to  be,  could  exist  in  no  oountiy.  Its 
vile  slang,  its  descending  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  in  tone  and  sentiment^  instead  of  lifting 
the  readers  to  a  higher  and  purer  position,  it^ 
tDurderous,  reckless  attacks  on  character,  ils 
pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  mob,  are  deplorable,  and  lamented  by  the 
moral  and  virtuous  of  your  people.  And  yet 
in  numbers  we  can  compare  with  you,  and  in 
.talent  we  feel  that  we  are  not  behind : — 

**  Mr.  Smith  tells  as  that  the  nnmlier  of  news- 
.papers  in  Canada  in  1810  was  five,  which  were  all 
publiidied  in  the  Lower  Province.  Kingston  h»» 
•now.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  aa  many ;  Hamiifon 
1m8,  I  betiero,  one  more;  Quebec  somewhere 
about  twice,  and  Montreal  anil  Tonnito  each  more 
than  thrice  the  number.  Canada  Weat,  which  in 
that  year  had  none,  and  only  eight  er  ton  when 
Bouchette  published,  (vol.  1,  p.  1 1 1,)  must,  Icon- 
delude,  from  a  list  1  have  just  seen,  have  over 
ninety — not  much  pn>bably  under  a  hundred, 
^e  whole  number  in  tlie  Province  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say ;  but  judge  it  must  be  at  lenat  h  hundred 
and  fifly^H)r  thirty  to  one  what  it  was  forty-two 
years  ago. 

**  Tins,  T  am  disposed  to  believe,  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  would  call  ^oing  tthend.  Ninety 
where  within  the  memory  of  by  no  means  ''  the 
oldtiHt  inliabitant  *'  there  were  none,  they  would, 
at  all  events,  recognise  as  a  very  credible  advance. 

**  On  few  things  do  our  neighbors  pride  toem- 
•elves  more,  justly  we  believe,  than  on  their  news- 
papers.   Yet,  young  as  we  are,  we  have  nothing 
•  to  fear  from  comparison  even  here. 

**  The  number  of  newspapers  in  the  United 

8tato8,  as  stated  by  Davia  in  his  Naif  Century 

'(p.  03)  was  200  **  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,*' 

in  1800;  859  in  1810;  1,000  in  1880;  1,400  in 

.'1840;  and  in  1860  about  1,600.     Of  this  last 

number  371  were  in  the  New  England  States,  and 

460 in  New  York.     The  World't  Frogreu  (p.  446) 

'Vsports  1,665  in  18S9.    A  calculation  I  have  Uttely 

•aeeii  reckons  them  now  1,800. 

-    ^  Taking  this  latter  as  their  present  number  the 

tupply  would  he,  in  proportion  to  population, 

equal  to  sbout  180  to  us ;  or  90  to  Canada  West, 

whiob  is  rather  under  than  over  the  fact.** 

And  farther  still  on  the  all  important  sttbject 

.  of  education,  we  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 

^,  although  we  have  yet  much  to  do,  as  the 

country  is  opened  up  to  the  increase  of  our 

people.    The  following   particulars,  derived 

irom  the  Chief  Superintendent  the  Rev.  Dr- 

Ryerson^s  very  valuable  Report  for  1850,  are 

worJhv  of  your  observation  : — 

"  The  number  of  Common  Schools  In  operation 

in  1846  was  2,689;  containing   101,912   pupils. 

and  being  sustained  at   an   expense  of  £67.906 

19a.  1 M.     In  1860,  the  schools  numbered  S,059, 

iaad  the  pupils  161,891 ;  with  an  expenditure  of 


X88,429  8s.  7id.— aa  iacrease  of  470  oa  ike 
schools;  49,979— close  on  fifty  percent,— o& the 
pupils;  and,  on  the  amomit  of  expemfitnra 
£20,622  9s.  6id.  Besides  this,  £14,189 14i.0ii 
was  appropriated  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  scIimI- 
housea — an  item  of  which,  previous  to  18ftO,  as 
return  was  made.  As  compared  with  1842  tbe 
sum  available  for  the  salaries  of  oonimon  school 
teachers  was  considembly  more  than  dottU»— 
being  £88,429,  against  £41,500. 

*' Between  1847  and  1860  the  private  scboob 
have  increased  in  a  stfll  greater  ratio,  having  ad- 
vanced from  96,  with  an  attendance  of  1,8S1,  lo 
224,  with  4,668  scholars— nS  result  gratifyiRg  on  a 
variety  of  accounts.  The  Academies  and  District 
Gramnuir  Schools  have  advanced, within  the  same 
time,  from  82,  with  1,129  pupils,  to  67,  widi 
2,(»70  ;  which  is  nearly  doubling  both  the  institu- 
tions snd  their  attendants  in  the  brief  space  of 
three  years. 

**  The  grand  total  in  attendance  on  educafioml 
institutions  was  in  1842,  66,978:  m  1846,10V 
912  ;  and  in'1860,  169,678. 

**  Compared  with  previous  years  there  is  in 
1 860  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  popUs  in 
Colleges  and  Universities ;  which  will,  we  t^M^ 
prove  only  temporary,  the  attendance  having  rises 
between  1847  and  1849,  from  700  to  778. 

"The  following  particuUrs,  derived  from  tks 
American  Almanac  for  1^61,  will  assist  as  iufiDm* 
ing  an  idea  as  to  how  we  stand  when  compand 
with  onr  neighbours,  in  regard  lo  the  number  «( 
onr  common  schools  and  the  parties  beiag  edacit- 
ed  in  them,  with  the  sums  expended  in  their  sup- 
port. 

"In  Ohio,  witli  a  popnlation  over  two  and 
three> fourths  ours,  there  were  in  1848,  6,0<8 
Hchools,  with  94,486  pupi^  sustained  at  a  cost  of 
$224,801  44  cents-^  £66,200  Is.  8d. ;  of  vhioh 
1149,206  44  cents  were  from  public  funds,  asd 
$76,606  from  otlier  sonroes  (p.  277.) 

"  llUneis,  whose  population  is  over  a  ftoHb 
more  than  onrs,  had  in  1648,  2,S17  schools,  «i(k 
an  attendance  of  61,447  pupils,  supported  partly 
by  tbe  proceeds  of  a  school  fund  and  partly  by 
tax.  The  amount  expended  for  the  year  1  coold 
not  gather  from  the  statement  given  (p.  286.) 

"Michigan  with  a  population  nearly  two-t)iirds 
ours,  had  m  1849,  8,060  schools,  containing  inV 
871  pupils :  towards  the  support  of  vbich  f62,- 
805  87  cento  were  paid  from  the  School  Fund, 
and  $76,804  92  cento  from  taxation — m  all  $128,- 
110  29  cents,  or  £32,276  Is.  6d. 

'*  Michigan  had  thus  in  1849,  in  proportioD  is 
ito  population,  abmitthe  same  number  oi  schoUrt 
we  had  in  1860.  While,  however,  the  number  of 
sdiools  was  a  third  more  tlmn  ours,  in  proportioo 
to  population  (one  more  only  in  fitct ;)  tbe  saa 
paid  for  their  support  was  much  under  one>hslf— 
a  ciroumstanoe  which,  when  we  consider  that  oar 
teachers  are  under,  rather  than  overpaid,  soggeitt 
doubt  as  to  efficiency.  With  them  the  munberof 
female  teachers  is  much  larger  th«i  with  n^  vl^ 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  difference. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the  very  imp«*- 
tant  matter  of  Common  Schools  we  are  decidedly 
before  the  states  just  named,  which  may,  we»ifH 
pose,  be  taken  as  a  fiur  specimen  of  those  of  d* 
west  geQeraBy.** 
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Tes,  friend  Jonathan,  the  Canadag,  without 
your  **  tutelage,'^  are  growing  **  into  powerful 
oomBHamtie&"    We  have  our  Welland  Canal, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,400,000,  and  a  revenue  ab^eady 
of  £30,000  per  amiQm.    We  have  our  canals 
on  the  St  Lawrence'-^tfae  WilliatBaburg,  of 
fonr  miles  long,  with  six  loeka,  at  a  cost  of 
£245,000  ;    the  Cornwall,  IH  miles,  with 
seven  locks,  casting  £7^,600;  the  Beauhsr- 
nets,  twenty-four  miles  long,  widi  nine  loc^s, 
eostiDg  £810,000 ;  and  the  Lachhie,  nine  miles 
long,  at  an  expense  of  £S50,000.    We  were 
not  asleep  in  the  erection  of  these  works. 
Below  Montreal,  our  works  on  Lake  St.  Peter 
have  cost  us  £75,000,  and  we  have  expended 
on  the  harbour  of  Montreal  itself  the  sum  of 
£23 1 ,000.   l?he  bloodthirsty,  tyrannical  Home 
Government^  at  a  cost  of  £800,000,  hava 
united  the  wnters  of  Ontario  with  the  great 
basin  of  the  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  Canal 
Altogether,  our  sleep  j,  thriftless  people  have 
permitted  the  Legislatures  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canaia  to  expcndon  works  oonneoted  with  the 
navigation  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  the 
sam  of  £3,000,000  currency,  or  $12,000,000. 
Consider  our  age,  our  northern  posttioD,  our 
currency  and  revenues,  and  even  you  will  admit 
thatif  we  are  the  slaves  of  Britain  we  prosper  in 
oar  serfdom.    We  feel  that  we  have  a  fahr  and 
fertile  country,  a  land  worth  living  in,  a  country 
worth  contending  for.  With  our  mighty  rivers, 
inland  seas,  and  the  chain  of  railways  that  will 
soon  unite  the  Provinces  in  an  iron  bond,  and 
bring  even  Goderich  to  the  ocean  in  the  winter 
season?      We  contemplate  the  future  with 
thankfulness    We  can  afford  to  allow  our 
neighbouring  States  the  place  that  Providence 
has  allotted  them.    You  have  2,750,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  we  in  British  America 
have  2,810,000  square  miles — an  ample  do- 
main.   We  have  each  our  place  and  each  our 
duties.    Let  duty  be  our  watchword,  and  leave 
vaporing  and  boasting  to  the  braggart    There 
are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  it  is  easier  to  find 
faults  than  to  mend  them. 

Your  friend  and  welUwisher, 

John  Canada. 

—Such,  my  dear  M^jor,  was  my  epistle.  Of 
course  you  who  know  the  fiu^ts  of  the  oase, 
**the  exact  Ogures,  fta,**  aie  aware  bow  much 
more  might  have  been  advanced.  Ilad  time 
permitledt  I  would  have  analysed  that  taIu- 


able  repertory  of  information — Smith's  Canada 
(a  work  which  does  the  author  and  the  country 
credit),  and  sent  the  result  to  your  correspond- 
ent. He  has  never  had  his  eye  off  Canada 
since  1812,  for  even  while  looking  of  late  with 
one  eye  to  Cuba,  he  hns  squinted  with  the 
other  to  *^tho  Provinces.**  The  pear  is  not 
yet  ripe,  however ;  but  the  allusions  of  the 
late  inaugural  speech  oi  the  President  (if  the 
democratic  targums  expound  it  aright)  show 
that  the  fruit  is  still  most  anxiously  looked 
for.  Let  our  friends  l)e  wise.  The  past  should 
be  sufficient  to  teach  wisdom. 

With  much  esteem,  my  dear  Migor, 

Yours,  as  ever, 

JOHN  CANADA. 


A   Hrr  AT  THE  FACULTY. 

Calling  OB  a  friend,  I  found  him  ^u;t  seized 
with  all  the  symptomR  of  a  pleurisy.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  a  brimstone-plaister,  and 
in  a  few  hours  he  was  perfectly  well.  Now, 
to  what  end  should  this  patient  have  taken  « 
heap  ef  drugs,  and  lost  twenty  ounces  of 
btood  ?  To  what  end  ?  Why,  to  oblige  the 
doctor  and  apothecary?  Enough!  Reason 
good! — Rev.  John  WesUy^i  Journal, 


THE  rRKNCH   LANGUAaX. 

I  read  over  a  curiosity,  indeed,  a  French 
heroic  poem — Voltaire's  Henriade,  He  is  a 
very  livt'ly  vrriter,  of  a  fine  imagination  ;  and 
allowed,  I  suppose,  l^  all  competent  judges, 
to  he  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  langua^ 
By  him  I  was  wore  than  ever  convinced,  that 
the  French  is  the  poorest,  meanest  language 
in  Europe :  that  it  is  no  more  comparable  to 
the  German  or  Spanish,  than  a  bag-pipe  is  to 
an  organ :  and  that  with  regard  to  poetry  in 
particular,  considesing  the  incorrigible  nil- 
oouthness  of  their  measure,  and  their  always 
writing  in  rhyme,  (to  say  nothing  of  their  vile 
double  rhymes, nay,  and  frequent  false  rhymes) 
it  IS  as  impossible  to  write  a  fine  poem  in 
French,  as  to  make  fine  music  upon  a  Jew's 
harp! — Ibid, 


A  FAITHniL  HUSBAND. 

I  talked  with  one,  who  by  the  advice  of  his 
pastor,  had  very  calmly  and  deliberately,  beat 
nis  wife  with  a  large  stick,  till  she  was  black 
and  blue,  almost  from  head  to  foot  And  he 
insisted,  it  was  his  dut}'  so  to  do,  because  she 
was  surly  and  ill-natured.  And  that  ho  was 
fhll  of  faith  all  the  time  he  was  doing  it,  and 
bad  been  so  ever  since !— i&td. 
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FEMALE  TRIALS  LV  THE  BUSH. 

BT  MRS.    TftAlLL. 

It  hM  been  remarked  how  much  more  prone  to 
discontent,  the  mre»  of  the  emigrants  are  than 
their  husbands ;  and  it  generally  is  the  fact,  but 
why  is  it  so  ?  A  little  reflection  will  show  the 
cause.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  woman  is 
by  nature  and  habit  more  strongly  attached  to 
home  and  all  those  domestic  ties  and  associations 
that  form  ht»r  sources  of  happiness,  thsn  man. 
She  is  accustomed  to  limit  her  enjoyments  within 
a  narrow  circle ;  the  scarcely  receives  the  same 
pleasures  that  man  does  from  travelling  and  ex- 
change of  place;  her  little  world  is  Aome,  it  is  or 
should  be  her  sphere  of  action,  her  centre  of 
enjoyment,  the  severing  her  at  once  forerer  from 
It  makes  it  dearer  in  her  eyes,  and  causes  her  the 
Severest  pangA. 

It  IS  long  before  she  rorms  a  home  of  comfort 
to  herself  like  that  she  has  left  behind  her,  In  a 
country  that  is  rough,  hard  and  strange;  and 
thongh  a  sense  of  duty  will,  and  does,  operate  upon 
the  few  to  arm  them  with  patiuuce  to  bear,  and 
power  to  act,  the  larger  proportion  of  emigrant 
wives,  sink  uito  a  state  of  hopeless  apathy,  or 
pining  discontent,  at  least  for  a  season,  till  time 
that  softener  of  all  human  woes,  has  smoothed,  in 
some  measure,  the  roughness  of  the  colonists*  path* 
ftnd  the  spirit  of  conformity  begins  to  dispose 
faithful  wives  to  the  endeavor  to  create  a  new 
home  of  conifort,  within  the  forest  solitudes. 

There  is  another  excuse  for  the  unhappy  des- 
pondency too  frequently  noticed  among  the  families 
of  the  higher  class  of  emigrants ;  and  as  according 
to  an  old  saying,  **  prevention  is  better  than  cure,** 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  plead  the  cause  of  my  sex, 
ahd  point  out  the  origin  of  the  domestic  misery 
to  which  I  allude. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  a  young 
settler  of  the  better  class,  when  he  has  been  a 
year  or  two  in  the  colony,  and  made  some  little 
progress  in  clearing  land  and  building,  to  go  to 
England  for  a  wife.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  paucity  of  accomplishments  and  intellectual 
scquirements  among  the  daughters  of  the  Cana- 
dians, he  is  ambitious  of  bringing  out  a  young  lady, 
fit  to  be  the  compsnion  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
taste,  and  thoughtlessly  induces  some  young 
person  of  delicate  and  refined  habits  to  unite  her 
fiite  to  his.  Misled  by  his  sanguine  description 
of  his  forest  home  and  his  hopes  sf  future  inde- 


pendence,  she  listens  with  infinite  satisfaetton  tt 
his  account  of  a  large  number  of  acres,  which  mtj 
be  valuable  or  nearly  worthless,  according  to  the 
local  advantages  they  possess ;  of  this,  she  of 
course  knows  nothing,  excepting  tcm  the  bn* 
prenions  she  receives  from  her  lover. 

He  may  In  a  general  way  tell  her  that  is  i 
bosh  settler's  wife,  she  must  expect  to  pot  op 
with  some  privations  at  first,  and  the  absence  of 
a  few  of  those  elegant  refinements  of  life  which 
she  has  t>cen  accustomed  to  enjoy ;  but  these  eTib 
are  often  represented  as  temporary,  for  he  hai 
rarely  the  candour  to  tell  her  the  truth,  the  whds 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Deceived  by  her  lover  and  deceiving  herself  inte 
the  fond  belief  that  her  love  for  liim  will  smooth 
every  difficulty,  she  marries,  and  is  launched  upon 
a  life  for  which  she  is  totally  unfitted  by  habits, 
education  and  Inclination,  without  due  warning 
of  tlie  actual  trials  she  is  destined  to  encounter. 

There  is  not  only  cruelty  but  even  want  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  these  marriages.  The  wife 
finds  she  has  been  deceived,  and  becomes  fretfiil, 
listless  and  discontented ;  and  the  husband,  when 
too  late,  discovers  that  he  has  transplanted  i 
tender  exotic,  to  perish  beneath  the  withering 
influence  of  an  ungenial  atmosphere,  without 
benefitting  by  its  sweetness  or  beauty.  I  need 
hardly  dwell  on  the  domestic  evils  arising  from 
this  state  of  things,  but  I  would  hold  such  mar* 
riages  up  as  a  warning  to  both  parties. 

Some  will  say,  but  are  these  things  so?  and  ii 
the  change  really  so  striking  between  a  fife  in 
England  and  one  in  the  colonies  ?  I  speak  that 
which  I  have  seen,  and  testify  that  which  I  do 
know.  Even  under  the  fairest  and  roost  fiivorable 
circnmstances,  the  difference  most  necessarilT  be 
great  between  a  rich  fertile  country,  full  of 
resources,  and  one  where  all  has  to  be  created 
or  supplied  at  the  expense  of  time  and  nonej. 
But  I  speak  more  especially  of  those,  who,  living 
in  the  lees  cultivated  and  populous  portions  of  the 
colony,  are  of  course  exposed  to  greater  privationi 
and  disadvantages,  as  settiers  in  the  bush  moit 
be. 

In  towns  and  populous  districts  these  hardsbipi 
are  less  remarkable. 

I  remember  among  many  instances  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  one  somewhat  remarkabld 
for  the  energetio  trials  of  female  fortitude  that 
were  called  forth  by  a  train  of  droumstanoei^ 
most  adverse  and  unexpected. 

A  young  man  rcRidlng  In  our  neighbourhood, 
of  sanguine  disposition  and  slender  property,  had 
contrived  by  means  of  credit  and  a  litUe  mooey 
to  start  a  large  conoeiti,  a  saw  oiUl|  a  store,  taven, 
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■od  other  boildings,  which  were  to  fom  the  germ 
of  a  large  village     Full  of  hopes  of  the  moHt  ex- 
tnragint  kind,  if  he  deceived  others,  I  beHeve 
he  also  deceived  himself  into  the  vain  belief  that 
ill  his  VArious  eastlea,  were  destined  to  make  hie 
individaal  fortune,  and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
the  country  where  thcj  were  situated.    Under 
this  delusion,  and  finding  moreover  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  raise  resources  for  carrying 
on  his  schemes,  he  went  home,  and  «»as  not  long 
m  forming  an  acquaintance  with  an  aooompliithed 
young  lady  of  some  fortune.    She  was  an  orphan, 
and  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  life  he  des- 
cribed, she  consented  to  marry  him  and  beoome 
the  queen  of  the  Tillage  of  which  he  gave  her  so 
glowiiig  a  picture.    Perhaps  at  that  period  he  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  &ct,  that  the  property  of 
the  young  lady  was  under  the  oontroul  of  trustees, 
and  that  the  interest  only  was  at  her  command, 
and  fortunate  it  was  for  her  that  the  guardians 
were  inflexible  in  their  principlea,  and  resisted 
every  solicitation  to  resign  any  part  of  the  capital. 
The  young  bride,  accustomed  to  the  domestic 
beauties  and  comforts  of  the  mother  country, 
beheld  with  dismay  the  long  tract  of  gloomy  pine 
wood  through  which  she  journeyed  to  her  forest 
home,  and  the  stall  more  unseemly  fields,  bUckened 
by  charred  pine  and  cedar  stumps,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rose  the  village,  whose  new  and  half  finished 
buildings  failed  to  excite  any  feeling  in  the  breast 
but  bitter  disappointment  and  aversion ;  and  she 
wept  and  sighed  for  all  that  was  fair  and  beautiful 
in  her  own  beloved  country,  rendered  now  ten 
times  more  lovely  by  the  contrast  with  all  she 
beheld  around  her;  yet  though  she  was  miserable 
and  discontented,  she  dung  with  passionate  love 
to  her  htisband,  and,  with  womanly  fondneas,  made 
every  sort  of  excuse  for  him— even  lo  herself,  and 
always  to  others.     It  was  this  love  which,  as  it 
increased,  upheld  her  as  the  sad  reality  of  ruin 
airived.     Misfortune,  as  an  armed  man,  came  fast 
upon  the  devoted  pair— every  fair  and  fiattering 
prospect  vanished.    Unable  to  provide  for  the  sat- 
Is&ction  of  his  importunate  creditors  as  he  had  ex- 
pected to  do  from  his  wife's  property,  they  would 
no  longer  be  put  off  and  he  became  a  perfect  pri- 
soner in  his  own  house.    TheUnd,  buildings,  all, 
Med  as  it  were  from  his  grasp ;  even  the  yearly 
income  arising  from  her  money,  had  been  fore- 
stalled, and  all  her  costly  clothing  went  by  de- 
grees, all  her  pretty  ornaments  and  little  house- 
hold  business  were  disposed  of  piece*meal,  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.    All,  all  were  gone,  and 
with  fivah  trials,  fresh  privations,  came  unwonted 
courage  and  energy  to  do  and  to  bear.    She  was 
now  a  mother,  «nd  the  trials  of  maternity  were 


added  to  her  other  srduons  duties.  She  often  la- 
mented her  want  of  knowledge  and  ability  in  the 
management  of  her  iofiint,  for  she  had  been  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  trouble  of  young  children. 
To  add  to  her  sorrows^  sickness  seised  her  hus- 
band, he  who  had  been  used  to  a  life  of  activity 
and  bustle,  scarcely  caring  to  rest  within  doors, 
unless  at  meal-times  was  sunk  under  the  effects  of 
confinement,  chagrin  and  altered  diet,  and  a  long 
obstinate  intermittent  ensued." 

Though  to  some  persons  it  might  appear  a  trif- 
ling evil,  there  was  nothing  in  all  her  sad  reveree 
of  condition  that  seemed  so  much  to  annoy  my 
poor  fnend  as  the  discolouring  of  her  beautiful 
hands ;  she  would  often  sigh  as  she  looked  down 
on  them  and  say,  **  I  used  to  be  so  vain  of  them, 
and  nerer  thought  to  employ  them  in  menial 
offices,  such  as  necesrity  has  driven  us  to. 

Poor  thing  1  she  had  not  been  trained  to  such 
servile  tasks  as  I  have  seen  her  occupied  in,  and 
I  pitied  her  the  more  because  I  saw  her  bearing 
up  so  bravely  under  such  overwhelming  trials; 
she  who  had  come  out  to  our  woods,  not  two 
years  before,  a  bride,  a  proud  fastidious  woman, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  best 
household  labour,  who  would  sit  on  the  side  of  her 
bed  while  a  servant  dn*w  the  silk  stocking  and 
satin  slippers  on  her  tiny  white  feet,  and  dressed 
her  from  head  to  foot— who  despised  the  least 
fare  that  could  be  set  before  her  by  any  of  her 
neighbors — who  must  despatch  a  messenger  al- 
most daily  to  the  distant  town  for  fresh  meat  and 
biscuits— and  new  white  bread,  was  now  com- 
pelled to  clothe  herself  and  her  babe,  to  eat  thii 
coarsest  fiire,  bhu:k  tea  unsweetened  and  only 
sofiened  with  milk,  instead  of  rich  cream  which 
she  walked  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  fetch  from 
my  house  or  that  of  my  sister-in-law,  bearing  her 
stone  pitcher  in  one  hand,  with  the  additional 
weight  of  her  baby  on  her  arm.  So  strange  a  thing 
is  woman's  love,  that  she,  whom  I  had  been  wont 
to  consider  decidedly  selfish,  now  showed  a  gene- 
rous and  heroic  devotion  towards  the  man  whose 
thoughtlessness  had  reduced  her  to  that  state  oif 
poverty  and  privation  that  seemed  to  make  her 
regardless  of  poverty.  What  personal  sacrifices 
did  she  not  make,  what  fatigues  undergo  ?  I  have 
met  her  coming  from  a  small  field  where  oats  had 
been  sown,  with  a  sheaf  on  her  back,  which  she 
had  cut  with  her  own  fair  hands  to  feed  an  old  ox 
— the  only  remnant  of  stock  that  escaped  the  cre- 
ditors, and  which  was  destined  to  supply  the 
househofd  with  beef  the  ensuing  fall.  Yet  she 
was  quite  cheerful  and  almost  laughed  at  her  una* 
sual  occupation.  There  was  a  poor  Irish  girl  who 
staid  with  her  to  the  last  and  never  forsook  her 
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in  her  advene  fortune,  imi  nhe  had  been  kindaiid 
considerate  to  her  when  many  mMtrewes  would 
have  turned  her  oat  of  their  houae,  and  now  ehe 
•taid  wHh  her  and  helt'odherio  her  time  of  need. 

One  day  I  came  to  visit  her,  fearing  from  her 
unusual  absence,  that  soinethtDg  was  amiss 
with  the  child  or  herself.  I  found  her  lying  on  a 
rude  sort  of  so^  whieli  she  had  very  bigenlously 
made,  by  nailing  some  boards  together,  and  oo- 
▼ered  with  chintx,  after  having  stuffed  it  with 
hay,-*for  she  was  full  of  conlrivaaces;  **  tiiey 
WMused  her,  and  kept  her  from  thUiking  of  her 
troubles,*'  she  said.  She  k)oked  very  pale,  her 
iair  hair  being  neglected,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
great  languor  and  fatigue  visible  in  her  frame. 
But  when  I  expressed  my  apprehonaioo  that  she, 
.too,  bad  fallen  a  prey  to  ague  or  fever,  she 
eagerly  replied, — "  Oh,  no,  I  am  only  dreadfully 
tired.  Do  you  kn«w,  I  was  wandering  in  the 
woods  a  great  part  of  the  night!** 

'*  On  wiiat  errand  ?**  I  inquired,  in  some  sur- 
prise,—on  winch  she  related  her  adventures,  in 
these  words  :«- 

"  I  hod  reason  to  suppose  that  English  letters 
of  some  consequence  had  arrived  by  post,  and  as 
I  had  no  one  to  send  for  them,  to  whom  I  dared 
trust  them,  I  made  up  my  mind,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, to  walk  down  for  them  myself.  I  left  my 
.little  boy  .to  the  care  of  Jane  and  his  father,  for, 
earrying  him  a  distanee  of  so  many  miles,  and 
through  such  roads,  was  quite  beyond  my 
strength.  Well,  I  got  my  letters  and  a  few  ne- 
.eessary  articles  that  I  wanted,  at  the  store ;  but 
what  with  my  long  walk,  and  the  delay  one  al- 
ways meets  with  in  town,  it  was  nearly  suaast 
-be6)re  I  began  to  turn  n^  steps  homeward.  I 
then  found,  to  my  great  distress,  that  I  had  lost 
,my  Cuihful  *N^aoQ,'^[a  great  NewlbundUiid 
dog  that  accompanied  her  wherever  she  went.] 
I  lingered  a  good  white  in  the  hope  that  my  brave 
dog  would  find  roe  out,  but  oon^udlng,  at  hMt, 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  in  one  of  the  stores,  I 
hurried  on,  afraid  of  the  moon  setting  before  I 
should  be  out  otf  the  dark  wood.  I  tliooght,  too, 
of  my  boy,  and  wondered  if  his  father  would 
waken  and  attend  to  him  if  he  cried  or  wanted 
feeding.  My  mind  was  full  uf  boay  and  anxious 
thoughts,  as  I  pursued  my  solitary  way  threagh 
ihese  lonely  woods,  where  everything  was  so 
death-like  in  its  solenm  silenee,  that  I  could  hoar 
my  own  footsteps,  or  the  fall  of  a  withered  leaf, 
«s  it  parted  from  the  ttttte  boughs  above  my  head 
«nd  dropped  on  the  path  before  me.  I  was  so 
jdeeply  absorbed  with  my  own  perplexing  thoughts 
that  I  did  not  at  first  notice  that  I  had  reaohed 
:  where  two  paths  braoohed  oifiD  aeacly  pandlol 


direotiona,  so  that  I  was  greatly  pussled  vhidi 
of  the  two  was  my  road.    When  I  had  walked  a 
few  yards  down  one,  my  mind  misgave  me  thill 
was  wrong,  and  I  retraced  my  steps  withovt  beisg 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  other  was  the  right  ou. 
At  last  I  decided  upon  the  wrong,  as  it  sfterwv4 
turned  out,  and  I  now  hurried  on,  hoping  to 
make  up,  by  renewed  speed,  fat  the  time  I  hid 
lost  by  my  indedsion.    The  inereasing  gk)om  tf 
the  road  thickly  shaded  with  liomlocks  and  eedan, 
now  convinced  me  I  was  drawing  near  swunpf 
ground,  which  I  did  not  remoosber  to  have  in- 
versed  in  my  morning  walk.    My  heart  thiillMl 
with  terror,  for  I  heard  the  long-drawn  yell  tf 
wolves,  as  I  imagined  in  the  ^distanoe.    My  lilt 
impulse  was  to  turn  and  flee  for  my  life,  bat  ny 
strength  suddenly  &i]ed,  and  I  was  compelled  lo 
sit  down  upon  a  pine  log  by  Uie  side  of  the  pstli 
to  reoover  myeeIC     *  Ahtf !  aiaar  said  I,  ball' 
aloud,  *  alone,  lost  in  these  hmely  woods,  psrbspi 
to  perish  nriserably,  to  be  torn  by  wlkl  bessts, « 
starved  with  hunger  and  eoki,  ae  many  havebem 
in  this  savage  country  I    Oh  my  God !  foraske  me 
not,  but  look  upon  the  poor  wanderer  wiih  the 
eyes  of  mercy  !*     Such  was  my  prayer  when  I 
heaxd  the  rapid  gallop  of  some  animal  fast  ip- 
proaching— the  sudden  crashing  of  dry  boughii 
as  the  creature  foroed  his  way  through  them,  ooa- 
vinced  me  it  woe  too  near  for  eaoape  to  be  poi^ 
ble.    All  i  could  do  was  to  start  to  my  feet,  and 
I  stood  straining  my  eyes  in  tho  directkui  of  the 
sound,  while  my  heart  beat  so  audibly  thtt  I 
seemed  to  hear  nothmg  ebe.    Tou  may  judge  of 
the  heartfelt  relief  I  experianood  when  I  beheU 
my  dear  old  dog,  my  fiuthfhl  Nelson,  rush  boand- 
ing  to  my  side,  almost  as  breathless  as  hb  poor 
tennor<etrioken  mistress. 

"  Tou  know  that  I  don't  often  indulge  hi  teen, 
even  when  overwhelmed  with  trouble,  bat  tUi 
time  I  actually  cried  for  joy,  and  Ufted  op  ny 
heart  in  fervent  thankfidnem  to  Hhn  who  bad 
guided  my  dumb  pMteetor  through  the  taaghd 
bush  to  my  sido  that  night.  *•  Come,  Nelaoo,  I 
said,  aloud,  *  you  have  made  a  man  of  mc* 
'  Riehard  is  himself  again,*  dear  feQow,  I  thill 
fear  neither  wolf  nor  bear  whUe  you  are  with  me. 
I  then  Ihstened  my  bundle  about  his  neck  for  pf 
arm  -aehed  with  carrying  it,  and  on  we  trudged. 
At  t  rat  I  thought  it  wouM  be  best  to  retraee  Pf 
steps,  but  I  fanded  I  aaw  light  like  a  efearing 
breaking  through  the  treea,  and  opnf«ctared  that 
this  bye«road  led  in  all  likelihood  to  some  of  the 
bush  fiuma  or  lumbecer*s  ahaatioa.  I  rasobed  to 
pursue  my  way  .stndght  onwards ;  nor  was  I  nii- 
taken,  for  some  minutes  after  brought  me  to  ih« 
edge  of  a  newly  buitit  fidlov,  «mI  I  head  Iht 
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bajing  «f  doga^  which  no  doubt  were  the  sam^ 
•oandfl,  I,  in  mj  fright,'  had  takeo  for  woWea. 

"  The  mooa  was  now  nearl/  set,  and  I  judged 
it  miut  be  between  one  and  two  o*ciock.  I  peeped 
into  the  curtainlefle  window  of  the  ehanty,  the 
gtimniering  light  from  a  few  burning  brands  and 
the  red  embers  of  the  huge  b^ck«Iog  in  the  wide 
dsf-built  chimney  showed  the  inmates  we^e  all 
flrieep,  and  as  the  burking  and  growling  of  the 
dogs,  who,  frightened  by  Nelson^  great  biec,  had 
retreated  to  a  respectful  distance,  had  failed  to 
rouse  them^  I  took  bush-leaTe,  opened  the  door, 
and  8le|ip^  m  withooEl  furtlier  ceremony.  On  a 
nde  bed  of  cedar  sticks  slept  two  females,  the 
tider  of  whom  was  not  undressed  but  lay  sleeping 
OB  the  outside  of  the  coverlet,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  managed  to  rouse  her  to  a 
tionsefonsneas  of  my  presence  and  my  request  fbr 
i  guide  to  the  niilb.  ^*  Och  \  och !  och  !  my  dear 
cnyter'*  she  said,  raising  herself  at  last  upon  her 
brawny  arm  and  eyeing  die  frdm  nnder  her  black 
and  tangled  fock^  with  a  cunning  and  carious 
bok,  "  what  should  a  young  thing  like  yourself 
be  doing  up  and  abroad  at  sich  a  time  of  night  as 
tkisr 

'*  Good  mother,^  I  said,  **  I  hare  lost  my  way 
b  the  bush,  and  want  a  lad  or  some  one  to  show 
me  the  way  to  the  i^iills.** 

"Sure,**  BMd  the  old  woman,  *'thi8  ia  not  a 
iime  to  be  aakio^  the  boys  to  leave  their  beds,^ 
bat  sit  down  there,  tod  I  will  speak  with  the 
naatar.*'  She  tlien  pushed  a  rude  seat  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  touaed  up  the  logs  with  a  huge 
handspike,  wtKbh  she  wielded  with  strength  of 
um  that  proved  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  work 
of  doshig  in  log^heapa^  and  even  chopping,  and 
then  proceeded  to  wake  her  partner,  who,  widi 
thuee  or  fonr  big  beta,  occupied  another  bed  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  shanty. 

"  After  some  parleying  with  the  man  it  was 
agreed  Aat  mi  day4>reak  one  of  the  eider  boys 
shoukl  be  eent  to  guide  me  home,  btit  not  sooner. 
*  There  yistress^said  the  man,  *you  may  just 
lie  down  OD  my  old  woman's  bed,  the  girl  has  the 
ague,  bntshe  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  will  not 
disturb  you.*  I  preferred  sitting  on  my  mde  seat 
before  the  now  bUsiog  fire,  to  sharing  the  girl's 
couch,. and  as  to  arefresliment  of  fried  pork  and 
potatoes  which  my  hoatoas  offered  to  get  ready 
ibr  me^  I  bad  no  appetite  for  it,  and  was  glad 
when  my  host  of  the  shanty  and  his  partner 
retired  to  bed,  and  left  me  to  my  own  cogitationa 
and  mute  companionship  of  Kelson.  One  feeling 
WIS  oppermoet  in  my  mind — gratitude  to  God  for 
mj  present  shelter,  mde  as  it  was,  the  novelty  of 
tty  sHuatioa -almost  aiiraaed  me,  and  then  ghtver 


thoughts  came  over  me  as  I  east  my  eyes  curiously 
around  upon  smoke-stained  walUi  and  uubarked 
raiders  from  whence  moos  and  grey  lichens  waved 
in  a  sort  of  fanciful  drapery  above  my  head.  I 
thought  of  my  former  life  of  pride  and  luxury* 
What  a  singular  contrast  did  it  present  to  my 
situation  at  that  moment.  The  red  flashing  glaro 
of  the  now  fiercely  burning  logs  illumined  every 
comer  of  the  shanty,  and  showed  the  faces  of  the 
sleepers  in  their  humble  beds.  Tliere  lay  close 
beside  me  on  her  rude  pallet,  the  poor  sick  giri^ 
whose  pale  visage  and  labouring  breath  excited 
my  commiseration,  for  what  comfort  could  she 
have,  either  mental  or  bodily.  I  asked  myselH 
The  chinking  in  many  parts,  had  been  displaced^ 
and  the  spaoes  stuffed  with  rags,  straw,  moss, 
wool  and  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  that 
would  have  plainly  told  from  what  part  of  the 
world  the  inmates  had  come,  if  their  strong  South 
of  Ireland  brogue  had  not  declared  it  past  all 
disputing.  Few  and  scanty  were  the  articles  of 
furniture  and  oonvenience.  Two  or  three  unplaned 
pine  wood  shelves,  on  which  were  arranged  some 
tinware  and  a  little  coarse  delf,  a  block  of  wood 
sawn  from  the  butt  end  of  a  Urge  timber  tree,  and 
a  rude  ricketty  table,  with  a  pork  and  flour  barrel, 
some  implements  of  husbandry,  among  which 
gleamed  brightly  the  Irish  spade,  an  instrument 
pccuUar  so  the  Irish  Uborers*  cabin,  and  a  gun 
which  was  supported  against  the  log  walls  by  two 
carved  wooden  hooks,  or  rests,  such  was  the 
interior  of  the  shanty.  I  aroused  myself,  with 
making  a  sort  of  mental  inventory  of  its  internal 
economy,  till  by  degrees  weariness  overcame 
me,  and  leaning  my  back  .against  the  frame 
of  the  poor  sick  girFs  bed,  I  fell  sound  asleep, 
and  might  have  slept  on  till  broad  day,  had 
not  my  slumbers  been  suddenly  broken  by  the 
rolling  of  one  of  the  big  logs  on  the  hearth^ 
and  looking  over,  I  almost  started  at  the  sight  of 
the  small,  sinister-looking  eyes  of  my  host,  which 
H  ere  bent  upon  me  witlv  so  penetrating  a  glance, 
that  I  shrunk  from  before  them.  In  good  truth 
more  stout-hearted  persons  might  have  been 
justified  in  the  indulgence  of  a.cowardly  feeling,  if 
they  had  been  pLiced  in  a  simlUr  situation,  00 
utterly  helpless  and  alone;  but  my  courage 
quickly  returned.  I  thought  it  wisest  not  to  show 
distrust,  and  addressed  the  uncouth-looking  per- 
sonage before  me  with  a  cheerful  air,  laughing  at 
his  having  caught  me  napping.  Yet  I  remember 
the  time,  when. I  was  a  youthfol  romance'  reader, 
I  should  have  fancied  myself  into  a  heroine,  and 
my  old  Irishman  into  a  brigand ;  but  in  mj  inter- 
course with  the  lower  class  of  Irish  emigrants,  I 
have  lewnt  that  there  is  little  canse  for  fear  ia 
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reality.  Their  wild  passions  are  often  roused  to 
4  fearful  degree  of  violence  by  insult,  either 
Agaiuse  their  reltgioQ  or  their  nation,  to  acts  of 
▼engeance;  bat  such  a  thing  as  murdering  or 
robbing  a  helpless,  unotTendiug  stranger,  seeking 
the  ho.Hpitable  shelter  of  their  roofs,  I  never  yet 
heard  of^  nor  do  t  believe  tiiem  capable  of  an  act 
ofcovetottsness  or  cruelty  so  unprovoked.  While 
I  thought  on  these  things  my  confidence  returned, 
80  that  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  the 
man  for  my  guide  through  the  lone  woods  I  had 
to  pass,  trusting  to  this  impression  of  the  Irish 
character,  which,  with  many  defects,  has  many 
▼irtues,  while  that  of  hospitality  is  certainly  one  of 
Che  most  prominent. 

**  The  first  streak  of  daylight  saw  the  old  woman 
ttirring,  to  prepare  their  morning  meal  ot  pork 
4nd  potatoes,  of  which  I  was  glad  to  partake. 

*<  One  by  one  came  stealing  sleepily  from  their 
nests  four  ragged  urchins,  nhose  garments  I 
verily  believe  were  never  removed  for  weeks, 
either  by  day  or  night  They  all  had  the  same 
peculiar  smoke-dried  complexion,  a  sort  of  dusky 
greyish  tint,  grey  eyes,  with  thick  black  lashes, 
and  broad  black  eyebrows,  with  a  squareness  of 
head  and  a  length  of  chin  which  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  noticed  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
less  comely  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  cabins.  The 
boys  stole  looks  of  wonder  and  curiosity  at  me, 
but  no  one  spoke  or  ventured  to  ask  a  question ; 
however,  they  bestowed  great  marks  of  attention 
on  Nelson,  and  many  were  the  bits  of  meat  and 
potatoes  with  which  they  strove  to  seduce  him 
from  my  feet. 

**  When  our  meal  was  ended,  I  gave  the  old  wo- 
man a  small  piece  of  silver,  and,  accompanied  by 
Master  Michael,  the  biggest  boy,  I  left  the  shanty, 
and  was  glad  enough  to  seek  my  own  home,  and 
find  all  as  well  as  when  I  had  left  thorn,  though 
some  aniiety  had  been  lelt  for  my  unusual  ab- 
sence.'* 

Such  were  the  midnight  adventures  of  my  poor 
friend.  It  was  only  one  of  many  trials  that  she 
afterwards  underwent  before  she  once  n^ore  re- 
gained her  native  land.  She  used  often  to  say  to 
me,  **  t  think,  if  you  ever  write  another  book  on 
the  backwoods,  some  of  my  adventures  might 
fiimish  you  with  matter  for  its  pages.** 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  these  pages 
that,  because  some  young  men  have  erred  in 
bringing  out  wives,  unsuited  by  their  former  state 
of  life,  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  bush-settling 
life,  there  are  no  exceptions.  I  would  warn  all 
who  go  home  for  British  wives,  to  act  openly,  and 
use  no  deception,  and  to  choose  wisely  such  as 
are  by  habits  and  constitution  able  to  struggle 


with  the  trials  that  may  await  them.  Itisnol 
many  who  have  the  mental  courage  that  was  dis> 
played  by  her  whose  adventures  I  have  just  Uffw 
mted. 


BGUAPa 

Perhaps  no  work  ever  exhibited  such  geneni 
attractions  as  the  celebrated  **  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Qulliver."  The  air  of  simple  veracity  and  mi- 
nuteness of  invention  maintained  throughout  by 
the  writer,  causes  **  Gulliver'*  to  be  woudeifullj 
amusing;  whilst  the  ^ch  satire  with  which  it 
abounds  is  able  to  gratify  the  most  cynical  mind. 
'*Qu11ivcr*s  Travela**  were  given  to  the  world 
under  th9  mystery  that  usually  shadowed  Swift'i 
productions.  It  offered  personal  and  political 
satire  to  readers  in  high  life,  incident  to  the  tul- 
gar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to  the  young 
and  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  the 
grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  better  phiisn- 
Uiropy  to  neglected  age  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. 

Young  readers  do  not  vi«>w  Gulliver  as  a  lsti^ 
ist,  but  simply  as  an  adventurer.  It  is  right  thit 
future  youthful  readers  should  know  that  the 
voyage  to  Lilllput  refers  chiefly  to  the  court  of 
Anne  and  George  I.,  and  to  the  politics  that  pre* 
vailed  during  Walpole's  administration.  Sir  Robt. 
Walpoie  is  plainly  intimated,  under  the  ebancter 
of  Fliinnap.  The  factions  of  htgh-heels  and  lov- 
heels  express  the  factions  of  Tories  and  Whigs; 
the  sniall-endians  and  big-endians,  the  religioofl 
division  of  Papist  and  Protestant ;  and,  when  the 
heir-apparent  was  described  as  wearing  one  heel 
higher  than  the  other,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (lifte^ 
wards  George  II.),  who  at  that  time  divided  bii 
favors  between  the  two  leading  political  parliei, 
it  is  recorded,  laughed  heartily  at  tlie  coinparisoo. 
Blefusco  is  France.  Some  passages  of  the  court 
of  Brobdignag  were  supposed  to  be  intended  il 
an  affront  upon  Queen  Anne's  maids  of  honor. 
The  voyage  to  Laputa  ridiculed  the  Royal  Sorietj, 
then  just  formed.  Swift  here  satirizes  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  on  account  of  an  accidental  error  of  cal- 
culation which  crept  into  the  philosopherV  great 
work.  The  office  of  flapper  was  suggested  by 
Newton*s  habitual  absence  ol  mind.  The  idea  of 
the  satire  of  Laputa  itself  Is  taken  from  Rabdaia 

It  was  no  motive  of  regard  for  mankind  that 
originated  this  work.  "  The  whole  building  of 
my  Gulliver*s  Travels  (says  Swift)is  erected  apoa 
a  foundation  of  mii^anthropy.  The  chief  aim  I 
propose,  in  all  my  labora,  is  to  vex  the  voiU 
rather  than  divert  It.** 


We  perpetually  fiincy  ourselves  intelleetoall; 
transparent  when  we  are  opaque,  and  monll/ 
opaque  when  we  are  transparent. 

The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footing; 
the  weak  falters,  alUiongh  it  be  standing  on  a  rode 

Every  man*s  follies  are  the  caricature  reseid* 
blances  of  his  wisdom. 

Lies  are  the  ghostsof  truth— the  masks  of  ftea 


People  who  do  a  wrong,  seldom  have  any 
culty  In  finding  out  excuses  and  Justification  forib 
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Laihd — What  ve  ye  glowerin'  at  ste  lang 
ind intently,  Doctur ?  Yen  vcn  are  u  bright 
U  tH'a  bawb«e  dips. 

DocTOH — I  vras  thinking  over  tho  contents 
«f  a  nther  unpkaiHuit  cpi>tle  from  my  IHund 
Cuticle,  who  doett  not  xeeni  over  veil  pleased 
that  our  laiit  xederunt  NhoulJ  have  embraced 
hia  Dpiniuns  touohiiig  the  hospital . 

Hajok — Is  the  eputle  intended  to  be  made 
pablict 

DocroK — I  think  ro.  You  am  jndge,  how- 
ever, for  youraeir.    [Boetar  rendi,] 

ChsHint  Street,  Fhiliidelphla, 
Mardi  lla^  1858. 

DtAM  Sib, — Had  I  kr  a  moineiil  luppused  that 
70U  rere  ao  milenibl}'  poor  in  eilitoriaJ  furniture, 
u  I  now  Gild  yoa  to.  be,  certei  mr  note-book 
ihauld  never  have  been  opened  in  four  preeence, 
nur  mj  roiicli  JoClinga  respecting  the  Toronto 
Qoapllai  diapkfed  to  rouriubicHbcrs'  fpiK.  Do 
Dot  (ancj,  however,  that  I  am  about,  In  Ihs  com- 
mon verDacul«r,  to  eat  nij  irorda,  or  tliat  I  Mid 
anjdiing  which  I  wiih  to  retmct.  No.  I  am  too 
MDcerefor  that,  too  devoted  an  adinireror«cience 
going  hand  in  band  irlih  hamaoitj  to  hide  the 
troth ;  but  I  laar  leat  m;  reniarki  migbl  not 
have  been  lakeu  Id  the  ipirit  In  ivhich  thej  vere 
made.  FaullH  MNnelimei  eiiat  independent  of 
eriina,  m  in  dealing  with  thoae  laulta  we  thould 
be  carerul  to  separate  tba  vicea  or  defects  of  con- 
•trnclion  and  arruieeiiieiil,  from  thoM  which  maj 
verj  praperi;  be  iidd  at  the  door  of  the  Hulbori- 
tiei  of  ail  C9tabli«hnient.  I  am  ver;  unwilling  to 
■■V  or  do  anjlhing  that  could  pomlblj  induce  the 
learned  Turoiito  liuuliipii  to  give  the  "  rheumatic 
ihoulder"  to  their  tnivelling  Yankee  brethrtm  ; 
bat  tiai  I  tatj  more  full;  eiplain  niftelf  to  rou 


To  begin,  then,  with  your  medicine  Chief,  tit* 
gallant  old  Eiiglidb  geii tinman,  who,  at  sotDa 
eightj  odd  jev*,  gova  about  ta  light  of  fool  tm 
the  youngest  Btuileiil — I  thought,  "  veil,  if  kU  the 
ufficcm  are  a  ditto  of  this  old  man,  Turonio  hu  in 
truth  an  adiuirable  slalT  oi  luediuos.  Uowever, 
ai  Kn.  Ualaprup  ob«errea,xau>|)ariH>nsare  odor- 
ouf,  ao  I  will  make  no  rurtltvr  remiu-liB  touehinB 
your  chirurgical  Nestor,  oicept  that  1  was  siruek 
with  the  earnest  aniiuu«  zeal,  aO  cliancleristic  of 
the  true  lurgcon,  displiived  in  the  lively,  cheerful, 
lliough  sometiiiiei  unortlioiloi  querle'  put  bj  him. 
It  is  with  the  directom  of  the  InsliLutinn,  who- 
ever thay  me;  be,  that  1  have  to  ilsil,  not  with 


your  rorporatiun  ban  somewhat  to  suy  and  do  with 
the  Hospital,  or  that  there  is  a  Board  for  ill 
regulation.  It  la  to  such  bodies  that  we  look 
fur  the  removal  of  any  evil  that  may  have  crept 
into  an;  aiuociadon  directly  or  indirectly  within 
thoir  jiiriadlction  1  and  it  is  to  them  we  look, 
■liould  they  uot  liave  tho  power  to  remove  111* 
evil,  (o  take  some  meaaurea  to  counteract  it,  and 
to  ensure  the  desired  good  iu  some  other  way  to 
the  public. 

Kindness  anil  ical  are  not  alone  nulficient  for 
the  care  of  diaease  or  alleviation  of  miaery.  If 
the  poor  victim  of  a  mechanical  iiyury  be  laid  in 
the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  an  offensive  chamber^ 
what  art  oau  pn-veiit  the  poiaou  fKim  ea:sriDg 
and  contaminating  the  stream  of  life  aa  It  flowi 
through  lla  meandering  course  F  Is  it  just  to- 
wards the  largeon  or  physician  10  compel  bim  (o 
house  his  patient  In  a  kennel  where,  in  a  city  bj 
uo  meana  overburdened  with  charilible  eatabliab- 
menta,  jou  may  easily  End  both  room  ai<d  meana 
.  to  ensure  to  the  poor  and  sick  destitute  all  that 
art  and  science  ean  afford  to  make  his  luirerinff 
llg'jter,  and,  it  ma;  be,  to  render  the  pillow  H 
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death  less  hard  to  bim  f  If  it  waa  the  custom 
noto,  as  it  waa  onea^  lor  cIm  weaUhimr  and  more 
polite  claMea  to  acek  o«t^  in  these  abodea  of 
**  chanty/'  as  they  tM  called,  their  suflering 
brothers  and  slMers^  both  yea  of  Toronto  and  wc 
of  Philadeiphiti,  should  have  fever  grievanoea  anil 
less  real  niischM  nneorrected ;  but  where  a  eom- 
munity  leaves  the  pauper  patient  to  beioiided  by  a 
hired  meuhil,  where  tnieeharity  giyes  not  the  "cup 
of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  dltfcipie,"  when 
the  offenfttYe  sore  is  suffeted  to  exhale  its 
noxious  odors  day  and  night  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
poor,  wasted,  htftgard  bemg,  who  lies  not  even  two 
feet  from  his  equally  nnfortonale  iellow-sufferer, 
the  charity  of  the  nineteenth  oentary  may  not 
be  vaunted^  If  you  and  others  would  but 
visit  the  dying  conch  of  the  victim  of  neglect, 
and  stay  beside  their  now  deserted  pallets,  I  trow 
scenes  would  be  witnessed  which  would  make  you 
blush  at  the  deseeration  heaped  on  the  name 
when  you  hear,  men  talk  of  their  **  Christian  insti- 
tutions ;**  nay,  how  much  has  the  lapse  of  Chris- 
tian chvity  tended  to  turn  what  onght  to  hare 
been  an  imitation  of  the  abode  of  happiness  into 
a  fac-simile  of  the  regions  of  torment. 

Contrast  tlie  fate  of  an  inmate  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  yours,  with  what  you  see  daily  taking 
place  in  the  private  home.  Is  a  brother— not  a 
Christian  brother — but  a  brother  in  HatioH  and 
rank,  thrown  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  instantly 
busy  and  wiHing  hands  are  ready  to  minister  to 
wayward  wants*  anil  with  soft  and  tempered  tones 
to  sooth  and  quiet  peevish  moanings;  perfumed 
waters  scent  the  air,  light  elastic  tip-tf)e  steps 
iteal  through  the  room,  lest  perchance  the 
light  sleep  be  broken,  and  what  expresstons  of 
sympathy  greet  the  ear,  as  the  bare  possibility  of 
danger  tklls  from  the  Kps  of  some  one. 

l£>w  eagerly  is  the  physicians  foot4all  watched 
fi>r,  and  how  anxiously  does  each  one  listen  to  and 
scan  his  every  look  as  he  notes  the  workings  of 
disease  on  the  frame  of  his  suffering  patient 
To  this  Msene  your  Hospital  offers  a  contrast 
which  proves  **  that  though  we  give  all  oar  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  we  have  not  charity.** 

But  befbre  you  can  persuade  men  to  nndertake 
(even  what  tliey  may  admit  to  be  a  duty,  you  must 
temoTe  all  those  serious  impediments  wliich  inter* 
fere  with  the  performance  of  those  duties. 
Buitd  a  proper  asyhim  in  which  the  sick  man  may 
be  in  reasonable  comfort;  give  space  that  he 
may  at  least  breathe  a  little  of  the  pure  air  of 
Heaven,  and  so  arrange,  by  the  help  of  an  im- 
proved architecture,  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  room,  tint  pestRent  and  dis- 
gusdng  rapour  hang  not  over  bis  couch. 

Ifext  to  cleanliness,  TsntUation  and  Christian 
sympathy,  I  would  tmik  order  and  punotmdity  on 
-the  part  of  attendants,  and  the  utmost  ctmdamr 
^md  tmhUekf  of  the  oondition  of  the  aflhirs  of 
the  Institution.  Of  ooorse,  I  am  not  fully  m- 
■ibnaed  of  the  internal  maDageasent  of  your  Insti- 
ttttion,  but  fudging  frtmi  what  pasKd  beA»re  my 
^eyWi  I  was  not  iniSned  to  admit  that  your  aystem 
was  anything  like  what  H  is  in  the  (M  Country, 
asyon  eaM  it,  or  as  it  is  with  ounefcree.  If  i  was 
«on«ct)y  informed,  the  atteadams  have  meat  of 
tbera  been  in  ofBcefor  sMaeten  years  oriBOTe,.aBd 
yet  np  to  this  time  thsy  have  made  no  Hospital 
Heperi  Of  their  toDoctiet  orlUhtrei,jMr  did  Isoe, 


nave  with  one  exception,  a  single  Caae  Book 
which  contained  a  regular  well-kept  record  of  the 
diseases  and  their  treatment ;  das  struck  me  with 
more  force  when  I  noticed  the  diroog  of  stodenta 
which  blocked  up  the  room  in  the  "screened  off" 
portion  of  which  1  noticed  the  bottles  protected 
from  the  light  by  *^the  spider's  sBken  ireb." 
Indeed,  I  was  sarcastically  informed  by  a  Ui- 
bernian  candidate  for  EscoJaphis*  mantle :'— **Tb« 
oidy  Reports  that  ever  left  the  f nstftution  were 
*  evil  reports,*  and  some  successful  operstioM  on 
the  eyes  of  patients,  who  never  after  could  lee 
the  difference  botween  an  attar  candle  and  the 
bright  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  when  gone  twelre 
by  the  town-dock.** 

Such,  sir,  are  the  remarks  whidi^  tho*  I  did  not 
wii^,  I  have  been  forced  to  make  on  your  Toronto 
Talieniacle  of  erysypelas  and  death ;  but  under 
tlie  hope  that  you  will  strive  to  perfect  its  Impe^ 
fectioos,  I  hope  chat  your  miejudged  publication 
of  Shanty  ehat  has  sCiU  not  been  uuprodturtiTe  of 
good.  Yours,  ^., 

David  Cuticlx. 

DodOR.— Tbcre  ia  one  part  of  the  letter 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  bodies,  after  the 
maAner  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  particularly  interesting. 

Laikd. — Ye^re  just  richt,  decent  folk  are  no 
eztraordinar  fbnd  o*  having  their  own  or  their 
freen's  bodies  cuttet  and  canrit  as  if  they 
were  sae  monj  faowtowdies. 

Major. — Doctor,  did  you  or  any  other 
ration^  being  ever  take  up  a  seull  without 
bavins  a  train  of  thought  awakened,  that 
though  sad,  was  yet  not  unpteasinet 

DwTTOK. — I  cannot  say  what  reelings  are 

fmcrally  evoked  by  handling  a  scull,  but  this 
know,  that  the  last  one  T  handled,  produced 
no  such  train  of  thought  in  my  mind,  I  assure 
you,  but  just  the  contrary. 

Major. — Cause,  fdr,  cause. 

Doctor.— A  fh'end  was  shewing  me  some 
sculls,  pointing  out  their  comparative  thick- 
ness ;  one  vras,  at  least,  UiFce-quartcrs  of  in 
inch  thick,  another  was  somethmg  KimiUr  to 
ordinary  psKteboard.  He  then  (bnt  I  must 
premise,  that  he  is  no  very  firm  believer  is 
pbrenologv)  put  into  my  hsnds  the  remainder 
of  his  scuks  and  two  charts  of  a  head  takea 
by  the  same  person  at  an  interval  of  four 
days,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  the  dif- 
fhrenee  of  the  sculls  and  the  difference  in  the 
charts.  He  then  ssked  Bie  to  eiqdala  how  it 
waa  that  fixed  mlBB  could  apply  to  headi, 
where,  in  same  cases,  there  waa  an  wiamd 
i^prmion  wttbovt  a  oorrespandinff  £xitrnm 
tleetttum^  and- then  ftdriy  posed  me  byenquir- 
mg  how  one  head,  in  four  days,  could  « 
change,  that,  in  that  Aort  space  of  time,  ihe 
two  charts  would  materially  disagree. 

LAiRD.r^£h  man !  that*8  surely  no' posrfble. 

Doctor.— I  have  the  charts  in  my  potMi 
the  acuUs  aM  at  homiCL 

Major.— Prodnoa  the  ehartSi  but  J«aiembir 
that  Phrenology,  as  a  actanoei  should  not  be 
hftitily  coodeinike4»  beoanae  »  few  uconpe- 
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tent  persons  are  found  amongst  its  priesthood. 

Doctor. — The  person  in  question  is,  I  really 

think,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  priesthood,  as 

you  call    theoL     Here  are  the  charaqters, 

judge  for  yourselves.    I  will  only  add,  that 

my  friend  mad^  some  alteration  in  his  dress 

and  played  his  part  so  well  that  the  learned 
n^^*«-  a: A   — * :--.    j^j^^    ^^^   conse- 


Doctor  did  not 


recognise 


quently,  I  presume,  made  out  a  new  page  from 
the  examination   of  his  cranium.*    [Doctor 


read*]: — 

Analysis  ffo.  1. 
Individuality.    8^. 
Is  a  great  observer  oTmeu 


irvrfn*    of. 

Never  forgets  the  eounle- 
naoce.  form,  of  penon« 
aiid  thioj^  seen. 


Sise.    8|, 

Bu  an  excellent  eye  for 
meafuriiijr  proportion, 
■ixe,  height,  angles,  per- 
petidiculars,  Abe. 


ANA.LTsn  No.  3. 

Individuality.    d|. 

Lb  8  great  observer  of  men 
and  ihitigs :  quick  of  per- 
ception :  aeea  what  is 
transpiring,  what  should 
be  dune,  Sbc. :  has  an  iji- 
patiable  desire  to  see  and 
know  everything. 

Fornu    9. 

Never  forsrets  the  coante- 
nance,  furm,  of  persons 
and  things  seen:  easily 
learns  to  read  and  spell 
coTecily  :  reads  and  sees 
thin^  8t  a  great  distance  : 
has  excellent  eyesight. 

Sim.    6f. 

Has  ui  excellent  eye  for 
measuring  proportioiisize 
height,  angles,  perpendi- 
culars 3bc. 


Balances  himself  tolerably    Balanf^es  himself  tolerably 


well  in  ordinary  cases, 
yet  has  no  great  ttleut  in 
lU*  respecL 

ikhwr.    S. 

Can  discern  and  recollect 
coloars,  yet  seldom  noti- 
ces them ;  with  practice, 
compares  and  judges  or 
colours  well. 

Ordm-.     S. 

^Appreciates  order,  yet  not    Is  syslemaiic 
enough  to  keep  iL 

Number.    8^. 

Can  add.  subtract,  divide, 
kc.  in  his  head  with  (aci- 
lity  and  correctness. 

Leealitf.    8. 

*Ha8  a  fair,  thoi^h  not  ex- 
cellent,   recolteotion    ef 


et 
is 


well  in  ordiiiarv  cases.  V( 
has  no  great  talent  in  ih 
respect. 

Cobmr.    d}. 

Can  disceni  and  recollect 
colours,  yet  seldom  noti- 
ces them. 

Order.    8}. 


BvemtmaUif.    8}. 

ftn  a  clear  and  retenthre 
memory  of  historiral  facts 
general  news,  what  he 
has  seer.,  heara,  reitd,  Ice 
•vea  ia  delaiL ' 


*ReeoIIeeu  aboat,  but  not 
precisely,  when  things 
occarred. 

Tbiu.    8|. 


i?tlffiter.    6|. 

Can  add,  subtract,  divide, 
AbC.  in  his  head  with  fiuu- 
Uty  and  curreciness. 

Locality.    8}. 

Rec(ynecls  distinctly  the 
looks  of  places,  where  he 
«aw  things.  Ik.  ;  seldom 
loses  himself,  even  in  the 
dark. 

S^etamUty,    %. 

Has  a  clear  and  retentive 
memory  of  historical  facts, 
generalnews,  what  he  has 
seen,  heard,  read,  lu:., 
«ven  in  detail ;  never  for- 
«eu^y  oecurrenoe  even 
liiough  It  is  trifling .  has  a 
craving  thirst  for  informa- 
tion aodvjcpehment. 
M.imm%    Of. 

Tells  datea,  appointments, 
ages,  time  or  day,  kc., 
vreli  ' 


I>ell<hts  greatly  in  singing :  Delightk  greatly  in  singing  \ 
hasaoorreotniaaiealcar.       hasa  correct  musleal  ear  { 

learns  iwies  by  hearing 
Ihem  once  or  twice;  U 

_  Kterilly     enchanted    ty 

*  The  eontradictiona  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

TOIn  XI.— 0  0. 


Language.    8f. 

>Vhen  excited  expresses 
himself  freely,  yet  not 
copiously. 

Cautality.    9. 

Always  gives  and  receives 
the  reason ;  has  by  nature 
an  excellent  judgment, 
good  ideas,  a  strong  mind, 

Compariton.    8^. 

Has  a  happv  talent  for  com- 
paring, illustrating,  criti- 
cising, arguing  from  simi- 
lar cajtes  diserimiuating, 
lietween  what  is  and 
what  is  not  anaiagoos,  or 
in  point 


ImitatioH.     9. 

Has  a  great  propensity  and 
ability  to  cony,  take  pat- 
tern from  oihera,  do  what 
he  sees  done,  &c.,  needs 
but  one  showing  gesli- 
calates  much,  describes 
and  acu  out  well. 


Censtruaiveiuit.    8. 

Has  Attr  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. 

Wtt.    9. 

Has  a  quick,  keen  pereep- 
tinii  of  the  ludicrous: 
makes  a  great  amount  of 
full. 

otner.    8L 

Radier  credulous;  desirae 
novelty. 


good  music ;  shows  intui- 
tive skill. and  spends  mu<!h 
time  in  making  it:  sings 
from  the  hearty  and  with 
melting  pathos. 

Language.    ^. 

Can  write  better  than  speak ; 
when  excited  expresses 
himself  freely. 

CatuaUty.    9(. 

Has  by  nature  an  excellent 
judgment,  good  ideas,  a 
sintng  mind  ;  is  endowed 
with  a  deep,  strong,  ori- 
giiial  comprehensive  mhtd 

Comparieon,    9^. 

Has  a  happv  talent  for  com- 
paring, illustrating,  criti- 
cising, arguing  ffx>m  simi- 
lar cases,  discriminating, 
between  what  is  and  what 
is  not  anala^us,  or  in 
poiiu,  classifying  pheno- 
mena, and  thereby  ascer- 
taining their  laws. 

Imitation.    9^. 

Has  a  great  propensity  and 
ability  to  copy,  take  pat- 
tern from  others,  do  what 
he  sees  d  tne,  fcc.,  needs 
but  one  showing,  gei^ticu- 
lates  much,  describes  and 
acu  out  well :  can  mimic, 
act  out.  and  copy  almost 
fluiything :  descrito,  relate 
anecdotes  &c  to  the  very 
life, 

ConOruetivenes^    8(. 

Has  fair  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. 

Wit.    8J. 

Has  a  quick,  keen  percep- 
tion ci  the  ludicrous. 


Ideality.    8|. 

•Love  of  poetrjr  yet  ool  a 
vivid  imagination. 


Smhlimity.    8|. 

Admires  and  eiuoys  moan- 
tain  scenery,  thunder, 
lightnuig,  tempest,  a  vast 

Erospect,      exceedingly, 
eiice,  eiijoys  traveluiig. 


^ApprebtUirenes.    8|. 

Is  keenly  alive  to  the  frowns 
and  smiles oTpublic  epi- 
niou,  praise,  Ke. 

SOf  Esteem.    8|. 

Is  -high-minded,  iadeptn- 
deou  self-confidant,  dig. 
Dilied,  hit  own  laaatcr. 


Wender.    8|. 

Believes  some  but  not  muik 
in  wonders,  forewaminga 
fcc.  ;  iso|>en  toconvictioiu 
Delightft  in  the  supernatu- 
ml ;  derires  novelty. 

Ideality.    9i. 

Has  a  vivid  imagination, 
gicai  love  of  poetry,  elo- 
ouence.  fiction,  good  style 
the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art;  often  gives  reins  t 
his  erratic  imagination; 
experiences  revellingn  of 
fancy,  ecstacy,  rapture  of 
feeling,  enthusiasm. 

fiaWontly.    ^. 

Is  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  wild  and  romantic, 
feels  the  sublimest  emo- 
tions whilst  oonteraplathig 
the  grand  or  awful  in  na- 
ture, dashing,  foaming, 
roaring^  cataracts,  tower- 
ing  mountains,  peals  of 
thunder,  flashes  of  light- 
ning, commotions  or  the 
alement«,  the  starry  ca- 
nopy of  heaven,  Ice. 

Approbativeness.    8^. 

Enjoys  appmlwtion.  yet  will 
not  sacrifice  mncn  to  ob- 
tain it 

SsifSsteem.    ^. 

Respects  himself,  yet  i>  :!ni 
hMghty. 
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fa  tei  ill  his  own  wajr ;  hard 
to  \>e  coiiviiiced  or  chan- 
ged nt  all ;  holfla  on  ioug 
•ud  hard. 

Conseitntio%it9U$$,    6|. 

Loves  and  nieann  to  »peak 
the  truth ;  cnunot  tolerate 
wruni?. 

Hoptm     6f. 

fa  Beldom  ebted:  ia  quite 
faiiguiiie ;  yet  realizea 
aboui  what  heexpectaw 

Vtmemtton.    T|. 

Hay  feci  reltgioua,  yet  little 
reapect  fur  men. 

SMWiwImM.    fif. 

fa  kind,  obli|{iuf,  gted  to 
•erventhera. 

Suatitivemett,     S. 

•n  any  aiHl  do  hard  things 
iwilhoul  crrating  difficulty 
— ohiain  fuvors-get  along 
^'ell;  in  «ay  and  do 
thiuga  that  they  takt. 


'  Moral  InMtivtiunt.    8|. 

VatvfoUy  undcntanda  ho- 
maii  nature. 


*AmativmttM,    6^. 

FeelK  much  love  ami  ten- 
deniecB  lor  the  opposite 
•ex. 


Tkilopngenitiwntu.    6|. 

Ab  a  jiareiit.  is  lender,  but 
not  indulgent. 

•Adkttivmtu.    8|. 

Lores  friends  with  indea- 
cr  buble  leiidenieaa  and 
•tretigih  «if  feeUiig. 

InhabitiventsM,    8|. 

Soon  becomes  alrongly  at- 
birhed  to  the  place  in 
which  be  live^. 

•ronefiilrfltttMiicM.     ^. 

lb  di»poaed  to  attend  to  bat 
one  lbiii(C  nt  once,  vet  can 
turn  rapuUy  frum  tniug  to 
thing. 

•VitatiretusM,    8). 
Desires  life,  but  not  eagerly 

CombatifMMM,     ^. 

'Seldom  cither  courts  or 
shrinks  irom  opposition. 

Deitruttitmtit,    8|. 

Ilaa  not  really  deficient 
enough  yet  none  too 
much,  indignation. 

Alimentiveneu,    8l 

fiaa  an  excellent  appetite. 

Cautiaumtat,     8|. 

-3a  always  watchful,  on  tin 
>look-oati  careful. 


Firmntu,    6|. 

Has  f>om«  decicioii.  yet  ton 
lillle  tor  general  succesn : 
has  perseverance  enough 
for  ordinary  orcasions. 

CoiueieiUumnuMS.    8|. 

Is  hoiiewl ;  faithful  j  upright 
at  heart. 

Heps.    & 

la  seldom  elated:  u  quite 
sanguine. 

Ventratien.     B. 

Is  not  serious  nor  respectful ; 
may  feel  religious,  yet  lit- 
tle respect  fur  men. 

AnevoUnet.    6|. 

Is  kind.  obligiiig«  glad  to 
serve  others. 

Stutvitiveneis.    9l 

Readily  wins  confidence 
ajid  afleciion  even  of  ene- 
mies ;  can  «>ay  and  do  hard 
things  without  creating 
difiicuttv, — obtain  favors. 
— gel  along  well ;  so  say 
and  do  things  iluit  they 
take. 

Moral  Intniti^tnen.    9. 

Naturally  understaiKis  hu- 
man iiaiure ;  apprehends 
at  once  the  moral  iruih  or 
beauty  of  a  subject  or  sys- 
tem :  is  prescient 

Amativene*s.    B. 

Is  rather  deficient  in  sexual 
love,  atteiiliuna  to  the  op- 
posite sex.  Sbc.  ;  may  have 
ardor,  yet  less  strength  oi 
this  pamion. 

Pkitoprogenitivnuss.    7}. 

Dislikes  those  of  others :  as 
a  parent,  is  tender,  but  uut 
indulgent. 

AdketivetuoB.    8. 

la  highly  social,  yet  not  re- 
markably warm  hearted. 

InhabUiveiu$».    8. 

Soon  becomes  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  place  in 
which  he  lives. 

Coneentrativen^t.    7}. 

Indulges  varietv  and  change 
of  iDought.  Kcling.  occu- 
pation, fcc.;  is  not  con- 
fused by  them;  rather 
lacks  application. 

VUaUvene$$,    & 

Lovea  and  clings  tenacious- 
ly to  exuilence. 

Comialiomcss.    8. 

Avoida  collision,  strife.  Ice 
yet  once  excited,  is 
quite  Ibrcible. 

Destruetivemeu,    8|. 

Has  sufficient  severity,  yet 
requires  considerable  to 
call  it  out 

Jlimentivmusi,    8L 

Eigoys  good  food. 

CknitiouomesM,    t. 

Is  alvrays  watdifoL  on  the 
look-out;  careAil  ;  anx- 
ious ;  solicitous ;  provident 
aguinst  real  and  imagiiui- 
ry  danger;  hesitates  too 
Boch. 


Loves     money 
greatly. 


8. 
bat    not 


Sseretircfisss.    8. 


AfmitUi^nm,   ^. 

Loves  money,  but  not  pest- 
ly  i  can  niske  it,  Uigeue- 
raliy  spends  it  freely ;  ttu 
by  property,  both  UhomV 
and  what  n  procores,  yet 
is  not  peiiurioas. 

Seeretirtmess.   8. 


Is  generally  fpeii,  can  con-    Is  not  artful  nor  very  Asnk; 
ceal.  is  generally  open. 

Laird. — Weel,  that  is  a  poser  and  no  mis- 
take ;  but  what  are  a*  thae  figures  for,  Doctor? 

Doctor. — The  comparative  size  of  the  orgin 
is  indicated.  You  will  find  by  these  figures 
that  my  friend^s  head  grew  considerably  in 
three  or  four  days ;  howcTer,  let  us  leave 
phrenology.  By  the  by,  Maior,  I  rather  expect 
a  gentleman  here  to-night,  who  his  josi 
returned  from  California.  Ue  promised  to 
bring  me  some  notes  on  the  gold  diggings;  I 
daresay,  too,  that  be  will  be  able  to  enlighten 
our  ignorance  as  to  the  difficulties  which  must 
be  encountered  in  reaching  the  "  land  of  pro- 
mise." Our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Lanyard,  the 
— —  I  forget,  precisely,  what  oflBce  he  fills 
in  the  Yacht  Club,  has  promised  to  guide  htm 
to  our  Shanty.  Mr.  L.  is  also  to  funiish  me 
with  some  yachting  statistics.  [Bell  ringt] 
Ah !  here  they  arc,  I  daresay. 

Kl^nter  Mr.  Lanyard  and  Mr,  St,  Germak] 
ocTOK. — Welcome,  gentlemen. 

[Doctor  introdvcea  them  to  tk§  Major  mi 
Laird.] 

Major. — Our  friend,  the  Doct<H*,  informs  as 
that  you  have  jtist  returned  from  Califoim 

Mk.  St.  Gbrmaim. — I  left  St  Frandscooo 
the  1st  of  January  last,  and  arrived  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month  in  New  York. 

Major. — Quick  work.  By  what  route,  may 
laskt 

Mr.  St.  G. — Nicaragua. 

Laird. — Is  that  a  mair  expeditious  route 
than  the  Panama  ane  ? 

Mr.  St.  Q. — I  think  so,  as  the  officers  of 
the  line  engaged  to  forward  us  firom  St  Fias- 
Cisco,  either  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans  in 
twenty-two  days.  It  took  us  twenty-eighty 
but  still  we  beat  the  Mail  line  by  three  daySi 
although  we  encountered  heavy  weather  off 
Hatteras  and  in  the  Gulf,  besides  meeting  irith 
some  unexpected  delay  on  the  Isthmu& 

Doctor. — Is  there  not  a  railroad  on  the 
Panama  route? 

Mr.  St.  G.— There  is,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  also  a  land  journey  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and  this,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  uiteriy 
impassable.  Now,tbough  the  Nicaragua  route 
caimot  boast  of  a  railroad,  there  are  ^ 
river  and  lake  boats  from  San  Juan  del  ^orte 
to  Virgin  Bay,  which  is  but  twelve  miles  from 
San  Juan  del  Sud,  whence  the  steamers  stiri 
for  St  Francisco.  But  go  by  which  route 
you  may,  privations  and  bardsnips  innumenr 
ble  are  in  store  for  the  luckless  traveUen. 

Doctor. — Have  you  quite  recovered  joar 
health,  Mr.  St  Germain  ? 

Mr.  St.  G.— Very  neariy,  although  in  my 
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efforts  to  reclaim  the  fugitive,  I  had  to  pass 
very  nearly  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 

Majok— What  part  of  the  world  did  you 
discover  that  valley  in? 

Mk.  St.  G. — In  Central  America^  on  the 
spot  that  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan 
are  at  present  quarrelling  about  It  is  on  the 
Isthmus  that  the  gam  monster  is  shadowed 
forth. 

Ur.  LANrARi>--Give  as  a  peep  at  the  mon- 
ster then,  tell  us  what  his  shadow  was  like. 

Mr.  St.  G. — ^The  man  has  yet  to  be  created 
who  {)0fise6.«es  descriptive  power  sufficient  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  realities  of 
crossing  the  Isthmus  in    the   rainy  season. 
However,  it  was  on  the  10th  November  last 
that  I  Unded  from  the  steam-ship  Prometheus 
It  St  Juan  del  Norte.    Immediately  on  our 
landing,  three  small  river  steamers  were  in 
readine&s  to  convoy  us  up  the  river  St  Juan 
to  the  Nicaragua  lake.    As  soon  as  we  had 
been  all  stowed  away,  we  numbered  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  among  whom  were  one 
hundred  women  and  children,  we  commenced 
ascending  the  river,  along  whose  banks  we 
ooald  distinguish  hundreds  of  alligators  of  large 
«ze,  sunning  themselves.    As  the  boat  glided 
along,  the  passengers  picked  with  ease  the 
twigs  from  the  branches  that  almost  swept 
our  hurricane  deck,  while  birds  of  every  hue 
chattered  around,  and  we  could  distinguish 
the  monkeys  in  numbers  a  short  distance  off. 
After  proceeding  about  fifteen  miles  we  were 
alarmed  with  a  report  that  the  boiler  was 
likely  to  burst ;  this  I  thought  not  unlikely. 
It,  however,  proved  a  false  alarm,  and  only 
resulted  in  a  detention  of  five  hours,  after 
which  we  proceeded.    On  reaching  the  boats 
with  the  steerage  passengers^  we  found  that 
the  captain  of  one  of  them  had  been  killed  by 
a  blow  from  the  bough  of  a  tree.    Into  our 
already  crowded  boat  we  now  received  a  great 
number  more  passengers,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  baggage.    There  was,  however, 
no  alternative  left;  we  must  either  act  the 
part  of  good  Samaritans,  or   leave  our  fel- 
low creatures  to  perish.    The  first  person  who 
stepped  forward  was  a  woman  about  forty 
years  of  ago ;  she  was,  alone,  on  her  way  to 
join  her  husband  in  California.    She  slipped, 
fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.    We  were 
again  alarmed  by  a  man  (who  had  been  sleep- 
ing on  a  bench)  rolling  overboard  into  the 
rapids ;  the  captain  of  our  boat  sent  two  of 
the  crew  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  man  and 
woman,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  woman 
could  not  be  rescued  from  a  watery  grave : 
the  man  was  picked  up;  he   saved  himself 
by  swimming.    After  all  were  on  board,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way,  but  not  without  appre- 
heodiI^;  danger,  as  the  vessel  was  veiy  much 
crowded,  and  the  navigation  difficult,  besides 
having  to  stem  a  current  five  or  six  miles  an 


hour.    We,  however,  arrived  safe  at  the  Cas- 
tillo Rapids,  where  we  waited  for  twelve  hours. 
The  Castillo  Rapids  is  a  fortified  post,  where 
there  is  an  old  Spanish  fort,  commanded  by  a 
detachment  of  native  soldiers,  whose  military 
uniform  consists  exclusively  of  one  garment,  a 
napkin^  no  hat  or  cap ;  while  hug^  rusty  mus* 
kets  and  bayonets  formed  the  materials  of 
warfare.    Here  we  had  to  stop  all  night    We 
took  tea  and  breakfast,  which  cost  us  two 
dollars.    It  was  raining  all  this  time,  and  as  it 
would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
agreeable  to  sleep  al  fraeoy  as  is  the  custom 
in  that  country  during  the  dry  season,  all 
were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  where  they 
could.     Those  who  were  accommodated  in 
houses  of  entertainment  had  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  lying  in  hammocks,  with- 
out beds,  sheets,  blankets,  or  pillows.    I  se- 
cured an  Indian*s  hammock,  and  paid  one 
dollar  also  for  the  use  of  two  posts  to  tie  it 
to  in   a   smoky    wigwam.    The   mosquitoe 
luxuries  were  gratis.    The  water  is  so  bad  in 
that  region,  that  it  is  considered  dangerous  to 
drink  it  without  its  being  first  boiled ;  there- 
fore we  had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
cup  of  coffee  that  we  drank,  and  the  meats 
were  so  salt,  which  we  were  forced  to  partake 
of,  that  our  thirst  was  intense  and  prolonged. 
We  had  chickens  at  this  place,  but  they  dif* 
fused  such  an  aroma  that  wo  unanimously  re- 
solved on  their  removal  firom  within  reach  of 
our  ol&ctory  nerves  I     After  our  baggage  had 
been  carried  round  the  Rapids  to  the  other 
boat,  which  was  to  take  us  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nicaragua  lake,  the  bell  rang  for  us  to 
embark,  and  we  were  soon  again  on  our  course. 
The  natives  are  engaged  by   the  Lsthmus 
Company  on  this  route,  to  carry  baggage  and 
to  provide  muhsa    In  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  Fort  San  Carlos,  a  place  inhabited  exclu- 
sively by  Indians.    Several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men went  on  shore  to  see  the  natwo  standing 
army!  which  presented  rather  a  naked  ap* 
pearance.    Native  *'  civilians  "  came  in  canoes 
alongside  of  our  steamer,  which  was  anchored| 
they  exposed  for  sale  oranges,  limes,  cocoa* 
nuts,  pine-apptes,  flour,  biscuit,  iic  &c    After 
leaving  this  place,  we  entered  into  the  Nicar* 
agua  Lake.    During  the  night,  we  passed  the 
towns  of  St  Magill,  Grenada,  and  Rivas,  be* 
sides  several  small  villages;  we  also  passed 
several  high  mountains,  the  lofciest  of  which, 
called  Homatecca,  is  a  volcano ;  we  arrived 
at  Virgin  Bay  early  in  the  morning.    Virgia 
Bay  is  another  military  station,  at  which  place 
several  of  the  Isthmus  Company *s  officers  re- 
side, and  it  is  here,  too,  where  we  take  the 
mules  for  the  last  twelve  miles  of  the  Isthmua 
travel,     previous   to    reaching    the   Pacific 
steamer.    During   the  morning  we  got  our 
baggage  checked,  by  paying  fifteen  cents  per 
pound  for  freight  charges   on  it    At  one 
oVlock  some  hundreds  of  mules  made  their 
appearance, — some  already  bestrode  by  paa* 
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•engcre  of  the  steamship  Jfem  Orleata,  which 

had  arrivid  twelve  hoars  preiioaRlj  at  Sun 
Juan  del  Sud,  on  tho  Pacific  side,  from  San 
Francisco.  We  now  selected  oar  mules,  after 
haying  procured  our  tickets,  which  had  the 


of  ihe  women  and  children  were  carried  on 
hammocks,  on  Indhms  shoulders ;  It  now  had 
stopped  raining,  and  the  sdn  was  out :  the  heat 
was  insufiferahle.    We  were  told  by  persona 
who  had  just  come  orcr  the  road,  that  it  was 
almost  impassable,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent  incesant  rains ;  however,  we  started, 
but  before  I  had  proceeded  one  mile,  mj  mule 
sunk  down  head-foremost  into  a  mud-hole, 
and  pitched  me,  like  a  shot,  into  the  mud  I 
I  tried  to  extricate  myself  but  began  rapidly 
to  sink.    While  in  this^  sever^  of  my  fel- 
low-passengers came  along  and  were  similarly 
dismounted,  at  short  distances  from  me,  but 
Chey  were  more  fortunate  than  T,  for  they 
soon  extricated  themselTes,  and  went  on  then* 
way  rejoicing,  leaving  me  to  my  fete,  if  I 
could  not "  help  myself*  I  implored  *^  mercy  " 
Irom  every  passer-by,  but  all  excused  them- 
selves by  saying  that  they  would  share  the 
same  fate  with  tne,  if  they  attempted  to  ren- 
der me  any  assistance.    By  this  time  I  had 
sank  down  nearly  to  my  chin,  when  a  Dutch- 
nan  came  up,  on  foot:  he  had  sokl  his  mule, 
as  the  animal  could  not  get  on  through  the 
tnud ;  he  replied,  coolly  and  snappishly,  that 
be  Would  not.     I  told  him  that  I  would  give 
him  two  dollars  if  he  would  render  me  his  as- 
sistance;  he  told  me  he  coold  not  comply 
with  my  request    I  then  offered  two  dollars 
and  a  half  to  him ;  he  still  refused.    I  now 
felt  myself  sinking  still  deeper,  and  not  know- 
ing but  that  I  might  go  through  to  the  anti- 
p<^e8,  I  hallooed  out  to  Um  at  the  t6p  of  my 
voice,  that  I  would  give  him  just  what  he 
would  ask,  if  he  would  inatanUy  anstst  me ; 
he  came  up,  and  said  that  **  he  would  lift  me 
right  up  for  three  dollars."    I  (old  him  to  oom- 
inence  operations.    He  brought  a  stump  of  a 
tree  that  was  near  at  hand,  and,  standing  on 
it,  took  hold  of  the  collar  of  my  coat,  and 
iiftsd  me  elsan  out  of  my  hooUl    We  then 
Hhed  the  mule  also^  which  had  nearly  been 
suffocated,  as  his  nose  had  been  sticking  in 
the  mud  for  some  time.    I  re*mounted  and  re- 
bewed  my  journey  until  I  met  with  another 
niishap.    I  noticed  several  mules  with  their 
Iriders,  stuck  in  the  mud,  to  avoid  which,  I  com- 
menced ascending  a  hill,  but  before  1  had 
reached  the  summit  my  mule  slipped  and  fell, 
when  both  of  us  rolled  into  the  abyss  of  mud 
Kelow.    Fortunately  I  received  no  serious  in- 
jury, but  I  lost  or  had  destroyed  several  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel,  worth  from  $50  to 
$70.    Neaorly  eyery  passenger  lost  something, 
— accidents  and  misfortunes  were  many  and 
various,— having  to  pass  through  mud  and 
strums  of  water  five  feet  deep.    When  #e 


Brother  Jonathan,  (Oapt  Baldwhi,)  wts  tt 
anchor  in  the  Bay.  Here  we  stopped  another 
night,  and  during  all  the  next  day,  waiting  ior 
our  baggage ;  about  five  o'clock  in  tb«  after- 
noon the  snip's  gun  was  fired,  notifying  tbere- 


words  "  Good  for  otoe  beast;**  on  them.    Some  ^7  ^^^  v«  '^we  to  go  aboard.    A  namber  of 


•iThr«d  at  8aa  Jusa,  tiie  noble  Rtaamnhip  I  healthy  cbsawL 


small  boats  now  made  their  appearance  toetm- 
vey  us  to  the  ship.  Two  or  three  hundred 
natives  stood  on  the  shore  to  carry  us  on  their 
backs  through  the  surf  to  the  small  boats 
which  were  some  distance  out  We  paid  mi 
diiM  a  piece  for  this  haek-ridSj  and  two  dol- 
lars to  the  boat-men  for  taking  us  to  the  sbifk 
At  two  o*cloek  the  next  morning  we  sailed  for 
San  Francisca  We  were  four  days  croRsing 
the  Isthmus.  The  passage  was  accompUshed, 
notwithstanding  in  twenty-nine  days  from 
New  York  to  Sm  Francisca 

L4iRn. — £h !  but  surely  your  lot  was  cast 
in  pleasant  places. 

Majox. — ^The  *'auri  sacra  tames"  mnst  in- 
deed be  strong  that  can  tempt  men,and  ahova 
all,  women,  to  brave  all  these  ilangMv— for  my 
part  if  my  boys  get  dissatisfied  with  hoDi«, 
Australia  shall  be  the  bourne  to  which  I  will 
recommend  them  to  turn  their  attention. 

Mr.  Lanyard. — Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other,  Major.  I  have  promised  the  Dr. 
here,  to  give  him  some  accounts  which  I  can 
assure  you  are  veiy  similar  to  what  we  ban 
heard  from  Mr.  St.  Germain. 

Major. — Did  you  travel  much  about  Cali- 
fomiat 

Doctor  (interruptingX — Mr.  St.Germain  ha 
given  me  a  short  sketch  of  his  California  ad- 
ventures^   It  will  appear  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Lahyara. — And  I  proanise  you,for  joor 
next,  my  experiences  ia  Australia,  and  if  Ca- 
nadians, after  reading  them,  are  not  satKtfied 
with  the  condition  in  which  it  has  pleaivd  God 
to  place  them  in,  a  fine  country  with  every  aid 
to  enable  an  honest  and  indastrioQs  man  te 
secure  a  competence,  why  then  I  say,  they 
deserve  all  the  hardships  and  privations  they 
may  meet  with.  I  for  one  wfll  not  pity  them 
— but  about  the  yachts. 

Doctor. — Ah!  have  you  got  the  paper  yen 
promised  me? 

Mr.  Lantardl — ^I  have  not  had   time  to 
make  it  out  yet,  but  I  have  jotted  down  a  fev 
figures  to  shew  of  what  yalue  Uiis  amusement 
is  to  Toronto^  and  that  it  is  the  hiterest  of  the 
citixens  to  encourage  it.    There  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  dub  thh-ty  boats  that  cost 
£27B7— with  fifty  smaDer  craft  that  cost  over 
£3000-^  addition  to  this  the  Kpairsamiih 
ally  amount  to  fawre  than  £600,  making  a 
sum  total  of  XRariy  £6500.  This  sum  istorely 
worth  lookiBg  after,  bkit  I  fear  that  unless  the 
the  dab  have  some  place  assigned  for  their 
use  to  mioor  at,  and  if  -^j  s^Nild  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  Ishlnd  for  that  puipese,  that 
this  amiMmt  which  now  goes  to  tapport  (Ut 
sfaiphmlders^  will  be  £y«ted  b^  sbmelea 
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Majob — Well,  we  shall  soon  \etam  the  ftle 
of  their  petitkMi,  a&d  you  will  I  hope  have 
your  suUstics  ready  for  our  next  meeting. 

DocroB. — I  trust  that  we  have  done  with 
** gloomy  winter^*  for  this  spell  at  least  De- 
spite the  oomhiaed  attractions  of  oysters,  and 
ic|-boat(^  my  spirits  always  mount  aboTe  sero 
when  the  latest  remoaat  of  snow  we^s  itself 
to  death  1 

Lairo. — As  I  cam  in  through  Mr&  Gmndy^s 
bit  garden  I  noticed  some  bonnie  wee  advanced 
guards  o*  spring,  in  the  shape  o^  a  wheen  sna* 
draps.  Od,  Majoc,  but  the  Shanty  roust  be 
wee!  sheltered  frae  that  grewsomo  ctrle,  auld 
Boreas  1  At  Bonnie  Braes  1  cacina  ooaz  a 
flower  oot  o*  the  ground  do  what  I  like! 

Major. — Apropos  to  the  advanced  guards,^* 
of  which  you  were  speaking,  did  you  read 
some  sweet  stanzas  from  the  last  number  of 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  entitled, 
''  The  ChatMt  of  the  SrwuhU^ope,''  and  which 
appear  in  the  present  Anglo- American  9 

Laird. — I  did.  A  sweet  hymn  in  truth. 
Oh !  that  the  dull  ears  o'  regardless  men  were 
mair  on  the  alert  to  notice  sic  anthems  1  We 
dwell  amidst  an  atmosphere  laden  wi  melody, 
but  alas!  the  sordid  grunts  o*  Mammon 
possess  superior  charms  to  our  vitiated  tastes. 
Rax  me  a  cigar.  Doctor,  my  man. 

DocTOK. — What  a  pestilent  sinking  in  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  from  the  music  of 
flowers  to  the  reek  of  Baleigh*s  narcotic! 

Major — Have  you  read  the  last  published 
fiction  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  Castle  Aumt 
Laird — I  hae. 
DocroB — I  have. 

Major — One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,  an^  so  it 
please  you.  The  husbandman,  methinks, 
caof^ht  first  our  eye. 

Laird — In  my  humble  opinion  the  story  is 
ane  o^  nae  common  power,  and  possesses  an 
interest  that  clean  taks  awa  the  breath  o*  the 
reader. 

Doctor — So  far  I  a^ee  with  you,  but  the 
main  plot  is  somewhat  lacking  in  originality. 
The  resemblance  between  Uie  fortunes  of 
Clareber,  Lord  Aylmer  and  those  of  that  some- 
what spoony  young  gentleman,  Henry  Ber- 
tram, is  as  obvious  as  the  huge  ereen  bottle 
in  the  window  of  Mr.  Richardson^  drug  em- 
poriom.  Blind,  likewise,  as  a  beetle,  or  the 
patient  of  a  quack  oculist  mu^t  be  the  man 
who,  in  Parson  Gorhambury,  recognises  not 
our  old  acquaintance,  Gilbert  Glossin,  wiUi  the 
slight  addition  of  holy  orders ! 

Laird — ^Noo  that  ye  speak  o*t  I  see  the  re- 
semblance. When  I  was  reading  the  bulk,  I 
thought  that  I  had  seen  something  like  it  be- 
fore ;  but  Fm  no  very  ^eg  at  the  uptak.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  there  is  a  spice  o* 
plagiarism  in  the  production,  ye  mann  admit 
that  it  preaeots  many  redeeming  features  o^ 
merit.  For  instance,  I  defy  you  to  wale  oot 
0*  ony  modem  nov^  a  mair  powerfu*  scene 
than  that  in  whiph  the  auld  limner,  Mr&  Gor* 


hambury,  breaks  aflf  the  match  between  her 
son  Philip  and  the  puir,  iU  used  lassie.  Her* 
nana  Level ! 

DooToa — I  agree  with  you  that  the  passage 
is  a  powerful  one ;  but  even  here  the  scent  of 
a  sliarp-set  critic  would  detect  a  literary  petty 
larceny.  Mrs.  Gorhambury  is  ait  indubitable 
si.ster  of  the  excellent  Lady  Ashton  1 

Lairo— Excellent!  my  conscience  I  I  would 
gladly  walk  ten  miles  in  my  shoon,  like  Peter 
Pindar^s  Pilgrim,  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  in  which 
the  hard-hearted  carline  was  to  be  brunt. 
Exoetlent,  quo  be ! 

Doctor — Most  literal  of  agriculturists !  But 
I  have  another  exception  to  take  to  the  scene 
which  you  have  cited.  There  is  too  much 
power  about  it 

Laird — What  div  ye  mean  ? 

Doctor — Simply  what  I  say.  Mrs.  Marsh 
piles  up  the  agony  (as  our  Yankee  frienda 
phrase  it)  beyond  all  enduranoeu 

Laird — Is  that  a  &ut? 

Doctor — Unquestionably  it  i&  I  religiously 
hold  that  no  author  has  a  right  to  torture  the 
feelings  of  his  readers.  It  is  his  office,  T  grant^ 
to  excite  the  sympathies,  but  not  to  goad  them 
to  agony.  A  leech  may  lawfully  open  a  vein^ 
whilst  be  has  no  right  needlessly  to  excoriate 
the  healthy  flesh  of  his  patient 

Laird — It  may  be  because  I  am  a  trifle 
doited,  but  I  canna  follow  ye  aval  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  mair  excitement  the  greater 
genius ! 

Major — I  must  give  my  suffrage  in  favour 
of  the  Medico.  The  highest  genius  is  at  fault, 
when  a  certain  altitude  of  the  tragic  is  over- 
topped. 

Take  a  case  in  point  In  the  whole  range 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  drama  you  will  find  few 
plays  more  i^rtistically  constructed  than  *'  The 
Fatal  Curiosity  ^^  of  Geor^  Lilie,  and  yet  the 
painfulncssof  the  cat^trophe  has  caused  it  to 
be  shelved  by  universal  consent  After  laying 
dormant  for  many  3'ears  it  was  revived  during 
the  dynasty  of  John  Kemble  and  Sarah 
Siddons,  the  great  brother  and  sister  playing 
the  leading  characters.  What  was  the  result  ? 
After  two  representations  it  was  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  unsupportable  misery 
of  its  wind-up. 

Laieu)^ — Weel,  weel,  it's  maybe  because  wo 
farmer  bodies  hae  stronger  nerves  frae  being 
sae  muckle  in  the  open  air,  but  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  a*  the  fatal  curiosities  in  the  world 
wad  never  mak  me  say  nay,  when  a  Welsh- 
rabbit,  or  half  a  hunder  o'  natives  woo'd  n\y 
affections  1 

Doctor — Here  is  a  volume  which  I  can 
heartily  commend,  the  more  by  token  that  it 
soothes  and  elevates  the  hixt  instead  of 
splintering  it,  as  an  iron  wedge  does  a  pina 
faggot 

Laird— Name  your  pet! 

DocTQA^It  is  entitled  A  Hero  and  other 
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Talea^  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Ogil- 
9US  and  The  Bead  of  the  Family, 

Major — I  would  augur  favourably  of  the 
work  from  the  antecedent  productions  of  the 
writer. 

Laird— I  hae  nae  conceit  o'  your  ioothing 
stories  I  A  wheen  fushionless  havers,  filled 
fu*  o'  purling  brooks  and  cloudless  skies,  and 
laddies  that  never  tell  lees,  and  lassies  wha 
keep  their  frocks  as  clean  as  a  new-laid  egg 
even  when  walking  through  mire  up  aboon 
the  shoon  I 

Doctor — Pray  shut  up.  To  use  one  of 
your  own  jaw-breaking  proverbs,you  are  fairly 
running  away  with  the  harrows.  The  duo- 
decimo under  notice  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  **  fuithionless,"  as  you  are  from  Beau  Nash. 
In  particular,  the  story  denominated  **  Bread 
upon  the  Watere  **  is  replete  with  quiet  beauty 
aod  the  most  genuine  pathos.  Though  the 
leading  actress  is  a  simple  day-governess  of 
the  present  era,  and  moving  amidst  the  prosaic 
scenes  of  every  day  life,  she  exhibits  a  heroism 
which  compels  our  admiration  as  potently  as 
Joan  of  Arc  herself  could  da  I  regard  this 
little  tale  as  a  veritable  gem,and  over-crowded 
indeed  will  be  my  library  when  no  standing 
room  can  be  conceded  to  the  volume  which 
contains  it 

Laird — What  hae  wo  here  t  **  The  Miee^ 
rien  o/Buman  Li/e,^^  Od  sake,  I  thought  we 
had  plenty  o*  sic  commodities  without  paying 
a  tax  to  Maclear  for  the  same. 

Major — It  is  a  re-hash  of  a  work  amazingly 
popular  in  my  **  green  and  salad  days."  The 
author  was  a  clergyman  named  Beresford,  re- 
lated, I  believe,  to  the  Irish  prelate  of  that 
name. 

Doctor — I  remember  the  affair.  Though 
occasionally  somewhat  long-winded,  it  con- 
tained a  considerably  infusion  of  quaint  humor. 

Major — Some  Yankee  bookmaker  has  got 
his  clutches  upon  the  poor  divine's  bantling, 
and  by  way  of  improving  and  modernizing 
the  same,  has  mightily  diminished  its  gnst>. 

Doctor — I  lack  all  mercy  for  such  reno- 
tatare  of  literature,  and  if  autocrat  president 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  would  consign  them 
to  the  gallows  without  benefit  of  clergy !  What 
right  has  a  great  hulking  penny-a-imer  thus 
to  cut  and  carve  upon  another  man's  property  ? 
Why,  if  such  escapades  are  to  be  tolerated,  wo 
shall  be  favored  some  of  these  fine  days 
with  a  f*tihi4mahle  version  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  with  the  characters  dressed  accord- 
ing to  the  costume  plate  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican Magazine  for  the  current  month ! 

Laird — Or  what  wad  ye  say  to  an  edition 
o'  the  Bride  o*  Lammermuir  wi'  a  happy  end- 
ing, to  suit  the  delicate  nerves  o^  this  feckless 
and  ihstidious  generation  ? 

Doctor — Peace,  Lahxlt  You  are  deter* 
mined  to  be  pugnacious  this  night  I 

Major— The  idea  of  the  transmogrifying 
Yankee  has  ZM>t  even  the  merit  of  originality. 


John  Wesley,  who,  as  a  man  of  sterling  genius, 
ought  to  have  had  more  sense,  played  the 
same  unsavoury  trick  with  that  most  exqui- 
site novel,  Brockets  Fool  of  Qualify.'*  He 
published  an  edition  thereof,  omitting  as  tu- 
perfiuities  the  episodical  **  dialogues  between 
the  author  and  reader,*'  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  form  the  very  cream  and  quintessence 
of  the  work.  I  never  forgave  John  for  that 
sore  backsliding,  and  never  shall  f 

Laird — I  can  furnish  you  wi*  a  mair  aggra- 
vated case  in  point  About  a  fortnight  ngo, 
Qrizzy  asked  me  to  bring  out  a  Pilffrim't 
Progrete^  and  accordingly,  being  in  the  ^ul^ 
ket,  1  bought  a  copy,  to  all  appearance  ortho- 
dox and  sound.  When  I  got  hame,  however, 
I  discovered,  to  my  horror  and  disgust,  that 
some  barbarian  editor  had  expunged  wh.it  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  ^^  antiquated  a- 
premone  of  the  piove  auihor^^  and  "modf 
hie  rough  vernfleation  more  consonant  mtk 
the  modem  ideae  of  harmony  r  I  never  was 
in  sic  a  rage  sin*  the  day  that  my  dnicken 
ploughman,  Gibby  Stott,  sat  down  in  the  dish 
o*  so  wans  that  was  cooling  for  supper  at  the 
back-door.  If  ever  a  ruling  elder  swore,  I 
fear  that  I  was  guilty  o*  the  sin  on  that  occa- 
sion! 

Major — ^I  am  sorry  to  break  up  our  cod&- 
bulation,  but 

''  Hark !  the  boll  is  ringing !" 

A  sheep's  head  and  locomotive  organt^  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Qoadby  terms  trottert,  forms 
the  leading  attraction  of  our  symposium  this 
evening,  and  as  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  rci^arks  "« 
theep'e  head  too  much  boiled  is  rank  poiton  f 

POST  aXNAM  SEDERUNT. 

[Maj&Ty  Lairdy  and  Mre.  Grundy.] 

Laird — Eh  t  Mra  Grundy,  but  yon  was  a 
grand  tup^s  head,  and  gin  you  could  hae  had 
It  properly  singit^  it  wad  hae  been  just  am- 
brasia. 

Mrs.  Grukdt — ^The  people  here  do  not  un- 
derstand that  work,  and  you  know  1  am  bat 
a  beginner,  and  have  zx>t  yet  mustered  resoln- 
tion  to  attempt  a  haggis. 

Laird— Eh,  mem,  dinna  mention  that  woH, 
unless  you  wish  to  renew  my  hunger. 

Major — Come,  Laird,  the  goodwife  takes 
such  care  of  your  inner  man  at  Bonnybnes, 
that  you  are  getting  fastidious.  Let  us  leave 
the  lower  regions,  and  see  what  is  provided 
for  our  upper  works  Let  us  first  decide  a 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you.  la 
looking  over  that  part  of  oar  literaiy  bantling 
devoted  to  Colonial  Chit-Chat  and  News  from 
Abroad,  I  confbss  that  I  have  het^n  struck 
with  the  meagreness  of  our  reports,  and  oo 
asking  myself  to  explain  this  state  of  aflatrs»  I 
could  only  do  so  by  the  lact  that  politics  are 
an  Interdicted  subject  I  will  premise  by -Ap- 
posing it  fixed,  that  we  are  not  to  dej  art  from 
this  nile,  and  wiO  only  observe  tbat|  unlesi 
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permitted  to  discuss  the  various  questions 
constantly  brought  forward  both  here  and  in 
England,  the  sooner  this  part  of  our  editorial 
work  is  set  aside  the  better.  Look  over  Har- 
per's Magazine,  jou  will  And  that  all  his  cur- 
rent events  have  a  decidedly  political  hue. 
Restricted  as  we  are,  our  summary  is  nothing 
but  an  uninteresting  compilation  from  papers 
^at  every  one  has  seen.  If  a  good  article  is 
taken  from  the  United  Service  or  Army  De- 
spatch, it  is,  sure  to  be  something  or  other ; 
in  short,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  an  '*  Annual 
Register,"  consequently,  we  can,  I  think,  very 
well  afford  to  drop  this  part  of  the  Shanty. 

Mus  'iBu.vDY — But  will  it  not  be  useful  to 
refer  to  hereafter,  Major  ? 

M^oR— I  think  not;  for  in  these  days, 
when  evety  one  writes,  no  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  the  particular  book  that 
will  give  y«u  the  b^t  and  clearest  information 
•n  any  desred  subject 

DocTOB-'T  entirely  agree  with  the  Major. 

Laird— Fo  sorry  to  lose  Colonial  Chit-chat. 
I  hae  sic  a  p<me  field  o*  fall  wheat,  that  I  was 
thinking  ye  night  aiblins  chronicle  the  yield 
o't 

Major— Ou  Shanty  will  then  be  divided 
Into  the  Shant;  proper.  Your  part  (turning 
to  Mn,  Orunty\  my  gentle  fiiend  ;  your's, 
Laii-d ;  and,  Dctor,  your  music. 

Mrs.  Grundt->I  had  prepared  quite  a  bas- 
ketful, but  youi  Californian  Anas  have  com- 
pelled me  to  4card  everything  but  a  few 
general  observabos  on  dress,  &c. 

Laird — And  yxxt  precious  friend,  Dr.  Cu- 
ticle, has  ta*en  p  a*  the  room  that  I  should 
have  had  about  pring  work  and  other  inter- 
esting suljects.  Doctor,  you  must  not  cheat 
me  again  in  sic  aashion. 

Doctor — ^NotU  next  month.  Major,  here 
is  my  masic. 

Major — And  hre  are  my  books  for  the 
month.    Now  to  bsiness. 

[Laird  read* : 

TBI  8CIIN0E   OF  HA]«tIVO— Off  SPICIA.L  OK  PORT- 
▲BLIHANURKS. 

8uperpho9phai0  o,  Lime, — This  manure  is 
formed  by  u-^ing  two  arts  by  weight  of  crushed 
bones  or  coprolUes  lubstances  which  will  be 
subsequently  noticed)nd  one  part  by  weight  of 
brown  acid.  To  maktt  properly  the  bones  ^nd 
acid  ought  to  be  thrrn  into  a  leaden  cistern, 
laid  on  tiles  or  thick  in  bearers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fire  from  melting  \e  lead.  Farmers  cannot 
make  the  article'  forsss  than  manufacturers 
profen  to  sell  the  gcnue  superphosphate — viz., 
7s.  per  cwt;  but  witHhis  substance,  as  with 
gnano,  an  Immense  a%unt  of  adulteration  is 
practised  by  fraudulent  ctlere  and  manufacturers. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  tensively  applied  a  few 
years  ago,  but  greatly  dreased  since  the  Intro- 
duction of  gnano  Into  geral  use.  As  a  source 
of  nitrogen  it  is  equal  Talue  to  commercial 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  iiiusi,  when  the  price  is 
equal,  the  preference  oag  to  be  given  to  nitrate 
of  soda. 


Sulphate  of  lime  can  be  procured  in  abundance 
in  gypsum. 

Sulphate  of  soda  has  not  unfrequently  been 
used  both  as  a  top-dressing  and  as  a  drill  manure^ 
when  mixed  with  other  substances.  In  soma 
instances  beneficial  results  appear  to  have  followeit 
its  application,  and  that  in  cases,  too,  where  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  account  of  tho 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  it ;  in  such  cases  th« 
only  theory  that  can  be  assigned  for  its  beneficial 
influence  is,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  mora  spccdiljr 
decomposing  the  inorganic  substances  in  soils  ex* 
isting  in  a  mineralized  state,  and  thus  rendcrin|^ 
them  susceptible  of  absorbtion  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  The  double  decompositions  which  ar« 
known  to  take  place  when  certidii  salts  of  potash 
and  soda  arc  mixed  in  a  liquid  state  would  seem, 
to  countenance  this  supposition. 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  is  composeil 
of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium,  which,  in  th« 
presence  of  water,  is  converted  into  muriate  of 
soda  as  a  source  of  chlorine  and  soda.  On  soils 
where  these  substances  are  absent  the  applicetioB 
of  salt  promotes  fertility.  As  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  most  crops  is,  however,  small— except 
the  horticultural  plants,  carrots  and  asparagus—* 
some  other  cause  must  be  assigned  for  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  which  are  sometimes  seen  on 
fields  after  an  application  of  salt.  One  causa 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  a  property  similar 
to  that  alluded  to  in  noticing  sulphate  of  soda  ; 
another  very  probable  reason  Is,  that  It  ma^ 
combine  with  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and,  according 
to  the  state  of  dryness  or  humidity,  form  carbonate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  revert  to  their 
original  forms  of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  A  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime,  having 
tl\jB  effect  of  abfltracting  moisture  from  dews,  may^ 
in  dry  seasons,  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  useful 
in  affording  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia ;  it  has 
been  recommended  to  strew  this  salt  over  dung- 
heaps,  in  order  to  fix  the  ammonia ;  but  cheaper 
substitutes  can  be  obtained.  Sulphuric  acid  cau 
also  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  employing 
gypsum :  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  will 
afford  magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  the  well-known 
substance  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  made,  tha 
latter  being  merely  sulphate  of  lime,  with  tha 
water  of  chrvstallization  driven  off:  from  the  finer 
varieties  chimney  ornaments  are  manufactured. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  crystalli- 
zating  salt  for  household  and  other  purposes  at 
the  large  salt  works,  a  scale  forms  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pans,  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  couple  of 
inches  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  and,  in  con<« 
sequence  of  its  slow  conducting  power  of  heat^ 
has  to  be  removed ;  this  cake,  known  as  pan  scale^ 
is  thrown  away  in  large  quantities,  it  is  composed 
of  75  per  cent,  sulphate  of  lime  and  25  per  cent, 
of  common  salt. 

Animal  charcoal  is  merely  burnt  bones,  and  ia 
of  little  more  utility  than  well*crushed  bonesy 
whilst  the  price  is  muoh  higher ;  it  is  an  article 
much  adulterated. 

Soot. — The  beneficial  effects  of  a  top-dressing 
of  soot  have  been  known  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  young  clover  and 
wheats ;  these  results  are  wholly  attributable  to 
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the  salpfaate  of  ammoDia  which  is  found  in  the 
■oot,  the  quantity  being,  on  an  aTerage,  about 
one-tenth  of  that  obtained  from  an  eqiud  weight 
of  common  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Great 
quantities  used  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
Barticularl  J  to  Barbadoes.  This  is  an  article  which 
IS  aiso  much  adulterated-  Recently  it  has  been 
stated  that  potash  has  been  found  m  appreciable 
quantities  in  the  soot  from  iron  furnaces,  not 
sufficient,  however,  we  belieTe,  to  make  its  ex- 
traction profitable. 

Saltpetre  refuse  consists  prindpally  of  common 
lalt ;  occasionally  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  very 
•ppreoiable  per  centage  of  muriate  of  potash ;  it 
may  also  contain  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  salt- 
petre, which  has  not  been  washed  out  As,  under 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge  of  the  sources 
whence  potash  may  be  derived,  saltpetre  promises 
to  afford  the  largest  quantity,  and  in  the  greatest 
permanence,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  quan- 
tity has  been  consumed  dunng  the  lantfew  years, 
and  also  the  prospect  of  fhture  supplies.  Com- 
pared with  many  years,  the  price  of  saltpetre 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  hes  been  rela- 
tively high,  the  importations  being  comparatively 
■mall;  this  small  production  was  the  result  of 
previous  low  prices :  a  large  supply  is  expected 
for  the  present  year  (1868) :  so  tliat,  if  a  demand 
arises  for  agricultural  use,  the  prices  may  still  be 
expected  to  rule  moderately.  The  imports  during 
the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  14,070  tons, 
which  would  increase  in  future  years  to  50  per 
cent,  if  present  prices  are  maintained. 

Soda-ash. — ^This  article  has  been  much  recoro- 
nended  of  late  as  a  remedy  for  the  wireworni ;  its 
utility  for  this  object,  is,  however,  very  dubious. 
fk)da-ash  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  for 
the  use  of  soap-boilers,  making  soda  crystals  for 
washing,  &c.  The  commercial  article  used  for- 
merly to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
caustic  soda,  but  the  manufacturers  now  usually 
carbonate  the  whole;  whether  in  the  carbonated 
or  caustic  state,  it  is  sold  according  to  the  per 
centage  of  caustic  soda  in  the  ash,  the  standard 
being  48  per  cent,  the  price  per  ton  being  regu- 
lated according  to  the  per  centage,  the  market 
Talue,  on  an  average,  being  2^d.  per  cwt.,  which 
at  the  standard  will  be  equivalent  to  £10  per  ton. 
According  to  some  experiments,  it  would  appear 
that  the  soda-ash  had  some  slight  fertilizing  influ- 
ence ;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
common  salt  which  always  accompanies  soda-ash, 
as  to  the  soda-ash  itself. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  special  manures, 
It  will  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  above  all 
thines  it  is  requisite  that  whenever  he  buys  an 
article  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he 
should  know  its  composition;  for,  even  with 
genuine  guano,  cargoes  diflfer  materially  with 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  phosphates  and  ammo- 
nia which  they  may  contain.  This  is  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance,  because,  if  the  guano 
is  to  be  applied  to  potatoes,  grass,  or  clover,  the 
guano  containing  the  most  ammonia  ought  to  be 
preferred;  if  for  turnips,  that  containing  the  most 
phosphate  should  be  selected.  If  this  care  is 
TequisLte  for  the  economical  use  of  guano  where 
the  genuiue  article  has  only  to  be  selected  from, 


how  much  more  requisite  is  it  forthefaimertobc 
careful  when  he  is  about  to  purchase  guano  of 
doubtful  quality. 

THB  IMPOBTAXCB  Of  POULTKT  TO  VAKMXIS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  ths 
Sparkenboe  Farmers'  Club  (Leicesterehire,)  Mr. 
Harrison  read  a  most  inter^ting  paper  on  (his 
subject,  in  which  he  says—"  I  set  out  by  erdes* 
voring  to  combat  an  opinion  which  I  find  is  pretty 
generally  hekl  by  farmers,  that  hens  and  cfaicceni, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  especially,  are  «  bo 
regarded  in  the  light  of  depredators,  whose  bosi- 
uess  it  b  to  rob  the  fields  and  stack  yards,  fir  tbs 
sole  advantage  of  the  mistress  of  the  imilj. 
There  may,  we  admit,  be  some  grounds  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  opinion  in  the  fact  thit  whilst 
the  master  sees  the  mischief  which  is  d>ne  both 
to  the  field  and  stacks  by  the  poultry,  ie  is  kept 
by  the  mistress  as  much  as  possible  in  igDorance 
of  the  profit,  and  is  scarcely  ever  alloird  to  know 
its  return.     I  shall  at  once  admit  thit  fowls  snd 
poultrv  generallv  will  make  great  havoc  io  a 
growing  crop  of  com.    I   will  adni^  too,  that 
they  are  very  great  nuisances  in  a  lell-kept  rick- 
yard,  that  they  are  intolerable  pees  when  tfae| 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  garde.    But,  allow 
me  to  ask,  will  not  a  little  care  &d  extra  labor 
greatly  lessen  such  evils,  if  not  prevent  them 
altogether  ?    Now,  it  has  more  tho  onc<*  met  my 
observation,  that  a  farmer  who  hs  well  scolded 
his  wife  and  daughters  for  the  depredation  of 
their  poultry  committed  near  agate  or  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  has  allowed  he  sparrows  to 
feast  at  their  ease  until  they  ad  stripped  the 
head  land  of  the  field  entirel  of  its  com.    I 
have  heard  a  very  considerabl/armer  grudge  a 
breakfast  to  his  wife's  hens  oot>f  his  com  field, 
and  is  there  not  many  a  farm.*  among  us  who 
will  chase  the  hens  from  the  tk-yard  fivm  the 
feeling  that  he  cannot  permit  sch  wanton  waste, 
whilst  he  views  with  comparate  indifference  the 
depredation  of  vermin,  and  to*ates  the  ravages 
of  rats  and  mice  ?    Now,  I  mtt  not  be  supposed 
to  justify  waste  in  one  place,  J  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  it  elsewhere.    I  i^rely  wish  to  ask, 
whether  prejudice  may  not  luse  us  to  werraU 
the  damage  in  one  case,  as  Dch  as  it  leads  us  to 
undervalne  it  in  the  other  ¥    .  comer  in  a  field  of 
wheat  or  barley  trodden  dowis  very  offensive  to 
the  eye ;  but  value  the  daiu;e,  then  measure 
the  ground,  and  I  will  ausw  lor  it  than  ao  acre 
{at  the  same  rate)  will  be  w4h  a  very  considera- 
ble sum.    So,  in  the  stack-s*d,  a  g<>od  fork-fiiU 
of  com  pulled  from  the  (k,   and  distributed 
arodndit,  would  appear  notlig  less  than  a  decent 
waggon-load     But  I  am  n^even  advocating  (Ail 
waste.     Let  all  the  gatesAd  gaps  against  the 
corn-fields  be  thomed  ;  lealscr,  all  the  stock  of 
loose  com  stauding  upo'the  ground  in  the 
rick-yard  be  protected  \  hurdles  or  faggots, 
and   if  the  poultry  will  ^t  pay  the   expenses 
of  this  precautionary  lal^r,  let   it  at  once  be 
given  up.    There  are  iutk,  I  believe,  at  which 
it   may  be    a  matter  oS<x^    po^cy,  as  well 
as  of  necessity,  to  supf   the  poultry  ia  the 
fann-yard  with  a  small  alV ft"ce  of  food.  It  woaM 
be  folly  to  leave  our  catfand  our  sheep  *q  pro- 
cure their  own  living  in  ^  fields  during  the  win- 
ter, thereby  to  become    poor  that  the  sammer 
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vould  be  expended  in  restoring  their  conaition 
and  strength ;  and  equally  so  would  it  be  to  with- 
hold  from  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  onr  yards, 
daring  times  of  scarcity,  the  assistance  which  it  is 
man^s  office  to  afford  to  the  creatures  beneath  his 
eare.  But  I  would  recommend  that  the  cost  of 
such  assistance  be  ascertained,  that  its  repayment 
may  be  insured,  or  similar  outlay  aToided  for  the 
future.  In  combating  successfully  the  opinion 
that  poultry  are  universal  depredators  on  the  far- 
mer's property,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
ahow  that  yery  extensive  supplies  for  their  sup- 
port are  scattered  by  nature  around  us,  and  Uiat, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  these  supplies*  poultry 
may  be  made  the  source  of  very  considerable  re- 
venue to  the  mistress  of  the  fiurm-house,  without 
at  all  interfering  with  her  husband's  com,  either 
when  growing  In  his  field  or  stacked  up  in  the 
rickyard. 

No  one  who  has  lived  about  a  turn  can  have 
fkiled  to  notice  the  activity  displayed  by  a  brood 
of  turkeys  in  beating  a  grass  fiekl.    We  cannot 
see  the  snats  upon  the  grass ;  but  thdr  eyes  de- 
tect the  nidden  food,  and  every  moveinent  <^  their 
beads  indicates  the  death  of  a  gnat,  or  fiy,  or 
moth ;  and  if  we  examine  them  when  they  return 
to  shelter,  their  craws  will  be  found  filled.    I  will 
not  say  that  their  living  is  entirely  secured  by  in- 
sect life ;  for  I  have  noticed  ours  more  than  once, 
daring  this  season,  rob  a  nettle  of  all  its  leaves, 
and  by  a  clever  twist  of  their  beaks,  strip  the  grass 
seeds  from  a  bent — thus  blending  vegetables  with 
animal  food.     No  one  who  has  passed  any  portion 
of  hia  life  upon  a  farm  can  entirely  haTe  overlook- 
ed the  hens  watgbing  a  digging  operation  going 
forward.    When  a  disturbance  of  the  soil  takes 
place,  their  food  is  exposed,  they  scratch  for 
themselves  in  the  looser  ground,  and  they  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  picking  up 
their  prey.    Only  kst  week  I  noticed  sever^  at- 
tending upon  two  pigs  (who  were  rooting  up  the 
grass,)  and   thereby  obtainin2  a  good  supply  of 
grubs ;  the  hens  in  this  case  &llow  the  pigs  from 
place  to  place,  as  if  they  considered  the  latter 
were  only  labouring  for  their  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage.   It  must  also  have  been  noticed  by  hund- 
reds of  farmers  how  ducks  wander  among  the 
grass  in  the  dew  of  a  summer  evening ;  this  is  the 
season  at  which  the  earth-worms  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  ducks  are  then  only  seek- 
ing their  supper,  and  the  earth-worm  forms  their 
prey. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  numberless  in- 
sects are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  our  fields, 
that  animal  life  exists  in  abundance,  not  only 
above,  but  also  beneath  the  surfiuse  of  the  soil ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  our  hedges  are  covered 
with  fruits  and  other  productions,  which  at  pre- 
sent are  not  available  tp  the  use  of  man,  it  must 
certainly  appear  desirable  that  we  should  adopt 
the  means  within  our  power  to  bring  them  to  profit 
and  advantage.  Worms,  snails,  gnata,  flies,  grabs 
of  all  descriptions,  beeUes,  earwigs,  kc  Aic., 
would  indeed  be  loathsome  food;  and  nrther,  they 
are  so  widely  distributed,  their  ooUection  would  be 
impossible,  even  did  they  possess  a  marketable 
value ;  but  Providence  has  kindly  furnished  us  the 
means  of  converting  all  these  things  into  human 
food.  It  has  created  a  higher  order  of  creatures 
to  collect  and  consume  these  insects  for  man*s 


pecial  benefit  and  food.  We  find  this  higher  or- 
der of  creatures  in  the  poultry  which  run  about 
our  ^und :  they  assimilate  food  for  us,  in  eggs 
and  m  their  own  flesh,  and  render  matter  of  value 
to  man  which  was  completely  valueless  before. 

A  philanthropic  farmer  ean  never  regard  the 
cultivation  of  poultry  as  an  object  beneath  his 
care;  he  will  always  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  human  food,  and  to  carry 
out  these  means  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  will  use 
that  knowledge  which  observation  and  experience 
confer.  He  will  look  to  the  fowls  in  his  yards 
with  as  much  consideration  to  the  improvement 
of  their  size  and  necessary  qualifications,  as  he 
does  to  the  improvement  of  his  cattie  and  sheep. 
He  will  not  patronize  a  degenerate  race,  but  will 
import,  from  a  distance,  some  better  and  healthier 
breeds.  The  interest  lately  exhibited  in  the  arti- 
cle of  poultry,  shows  that  the  value  is  now  gene- 
rally, if  not  nationally  appreciated.  Bxhibitioju 
are  now  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  breeding  of  hens  calls  forth  as  much  rivalry 
now  as  the  breeding  of  horses.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, nor  is  it  my  intention,  to  touch  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  fancy  poultry.  I  certainly  would  wish 
to  see  our  fields  and  yards  filled  with  birds  of  fine 
plumage  and  symmetrical  form ;  but  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  these  unless  they  were  at  the  same 
time  patient  assiduous  mothers,  good  layers,  and 
of  great  value  in  the  market  for  tlieir  size  and  fa- 
vour. Hy  closing  advice,  founded  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, is  this :  treat  your  poultry  with  the  ut- 
most gentleness,  care  for  their  comfort,  and  feed 
them  liberally  in  times  of  scarcity  of  food,  and  then 
I  will  venture  to  promise  that  your  turkeys,  your 
hens,  your  ducks,  and  even  your  geese,  shall 
gratefully  yield  you  a  profitable  return. 

AVBRAGB  OF  WHEAT  CBOP8  TS  CANADA. 

The  general  average  of  the  wheat  crops,  either 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  are  not  half  what 
is  the  general  average  of  Britain.  The  question 
for  us  to  determine  is,  whether  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  us  to  adopt  the  improved  mode  of 
cultivation  practised  in  England,  and  thus  increase 
our  average  products,  or  rest  satisfied  with  our 
present  imperfect  system,  and  ver/ short  general 
average  produce  resulting  from  it.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  we  have  not  good  farming  in 
Canada.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  very  many 
farms  that  would  be  creditable  |o  any  country, 
but  unquestionably,  the  late  census  returns,  if 
they  are  correct,  show  a  very  low  and  unprofita- 
ble average  produce,  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  friend  to  Canadian  prosperity  to 
augment  this  produce  as  much,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  every  means  that  ean  be  adopted. 
If  they  had  remained  content  in  England  with  thf 
averages  of  fifty  years  back,  that  country  would 
now  be  in  a  very  different  oosition  as  regards  her 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Within  that  period  hev 
agricultural  average  products  have  been  increased 
perhaps  one-third  or  one-fourth. 

Laird— And  noo,Mra  Grundyyit'syour  tara 

[Mrs,  Grundy  reads: 

DESCRIPTION  OV  PLATE. 

Fig,  1. — Dress  oiffheisUk^  with  lace  under  the 
silk  flounce,  the  Jower  part  of  the  lace  flounce 
covering  the  head  of  the  second  flounce ;  pointed 
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ooraaf^  with  ruchea  of  ribbon ;  tho  cape  trtmmed 
^ich  luce  to  match  the  flounces.  The  frisaue 
trimmed  aim)  with  lace.  Hair  wornio  bands,  with 
trtlficial  ringl>?t«  of  roses. 

Jf^tf.  2. — YoaNQ  Ladies  Costuxb. — Dress  of 
black  velvet ;  the  skirt  short  and  very  full, — above 
the  hem  are  several  rows  of  very  narrow,  colored 
silk  braid :  the  openings  of  the  pockets,  in  the 
front  breadth,  are  finished  by  two  rows  of  braid, 
witl)  a  gold  button  at  each  end  of  the  opening. — 
The  JHcket  body  does  not  close  in  the  front,  it  is 
trimmed  round  with  three  rows  of  braid;  the 
sleeves  are  of  the  pagoda  form,  the  braid  forming 
a  mounouetaire  cuff.  Embroidered  waistcoat  of 
white  silk,  buttoned  to  the  throat;  a  very  broad 
collar  o(  guipure  lace,  with  engageanten  to  match. 
Bonnetof  drawn  pink  silk,  the  front  edged  with 
narrow  blond. 

OXNKRAL   OBSBRrATIONS  OK  FASHION  AKD  DRESS. 

The  number  of  evening  entertainments  recently 
given  in  Paris,  and  those  now  in  preparation  both 
in  the  French  capital  and  In  London,  have  direct- 
ed attention  almost  exclusively  to  evening  cos- 
tume. 

A  very  elegant  dress  just  completed  consists  of 
a  double  jupe  of  pink  tulle  over  a  jnpe  of  pink  silk, 
the  tulle  jiipes  reaching  only  to  the  top  of  the 
trimming  on  the  silk  jupe.  The  upper  jupe  of 
tulle  is  looped  up  nearly  on  the  waist,  and  the 
gathering  fixed  by  a  bonquet  of  white  roses  with 
pendant  sprays.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  jupe 
is  gathered  up  and  ornamented  by  a  similar  bou- 
quet placed  much  lower  down.  The  trimming  on 
the  silk  shirt  consists  of  bouillonnes  of  tulle  inter- 
mingled with  small  white  roses  without  leaves, 
and  loops  of  very  narrow  ribbon.  The  berthe  is 
of  tulle  bouillonne,  ornamented  with  small  white 
roses  and  loops  of  narrow  ribbon.  With  this  dress 
white  roses  will  be  worn  in  the  hair. 

Another  dress  recently  made  consists  of  light 
blue  moire  trimmed  with  two  deep  flounces  of 
Alen9on  lace.  These  flounces  are  gathered  up  on 
each  Hide  by  white  roses  with  pendant  sprays. — 
The  corsage  is  draped.  The  coiffure  is  to  be  white 
roses  intermingled  with  foliage  of  white  crape  and 
wheat-ears  of  diamonds. 

A  much-admired  dress,  worn  a  few  evenings 
ago  at  a  fashionable  party,  consisted  of  three  ju pes 
of  plain  white  tulle  over  a  slip  of  white  satin.  The 
tulle  iupes  were  each  edged  with  a  trimming  form- 
ed of  loops  of  cerise-colour  ribbon  intermingled 
with  white  ?atin  ribbon  cut  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
The  two  other  iupes  of  tulle  were  gathered  up  by 
tufts  of  white  feathers  tipped  with  cerise-colour. 
The  draped  corsage  was  trimmed  with  white  and 
cerise-colour  ribbon,  intermingled  with  blonde. 
In  the  hair  were  worn  feathers  and  aiguillettes  of 
diamonds,  fixed  by  a  diadem  comb  of  diamonds. 

At  all  the  evening  parties  given  last  week  in 
Paris,  dresses  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
were  very  general.  We  select  from  the  most  ap- 
proved Parisian  bulletins  of  fashion  a  description 
of  one  of  these  costumes.  The  dress,  composed 
of  gauze  broche,  with  rilver,  is  trimmed  with 
three  flounces,  each  edged  with  silver  fringe.  The 
ccrsagc  i  la  Qrecoue^  and  short  sleeves  also  trim- 
med with  silver  fringe.  In  the  hair  foliage  of 
crape  of  various  shades  of  green  intermingled  with 
diamond  wheat-ears.    Bouquet  de  canage^  com- 


posed of  crape  foliage,  same  as  that  in  the  hair, 
intermingled  with  diamond  wheat-ears.  This  bou- 
quet was  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  coraage, 
bat  on  one  side. 

A  novel  stvle  of  ornamenting  ball  dresses  has 
recently  been  very  fashionable  in  Paris.    Ii  con- 
sists of  trimmings  made  of  various  kinds  of  fea- 
thers.   Bands  of  feathers,  curled  and  uncurled, 
aie,  like  bands  of  fur,  employed  to  trim  the  co^ 
sage  of  dresses  and  opera  cloaks.    These  feather 
bands,  spotted  with  gold,  fonn  a  highly  elegant 
trimming  for  brocaded  silk  and  capes  of  pale  col- 
ours.   This  new  trimming  has  been  employed  in 
very  broad  rows  on  the  skirts  of  dresses,  for  which 
purpose  ostrich  and  mombout  feathers  are  com- 
monly intermingled.     Among  the  newcitt  dressei 
ornamented  with  this  trimming,  one  was  composed 
of  pciirl-grey  therry  velvet,  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  feather  fringe,  having  an  open  «»ork  head- 
ing in  the  net  form.    This  fringe  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  dress,  and  of  tho  usual  depth  of  a 
flounce.    Another  dress  consists   of  pale  green 
watered  silk,  trimmed  with  rows  of  white  feather 
trimming.    Above  each  flounce  is  a  row  of  em- 
broidery representing  a  wreath  of  flowers,  worked 
with  white  silk  and  dead  silver.    The  corsage  is 
made  with  a  small  basque,  or  skirt,  at  the  waist, 
and  is  ornamented  with  feather  fringe  and  em- 
broidery.    With   this  dress  is  worn   a  gild  of 
Alen9on  lace,over  pink  silkjastened  by  pearl  but- 
tons with  pendants.     We  may  mention  a  third 
dress,  wh'ch  consists  of  light-blue  watered  alk, 
trimmed  with  four  flounces  of  the  silk  edged  with 
fringe  made  of  white  marabouts.    The  corsage, 
high,  and  with  basquines  edged  with  marabout 
trimmings  in  the  form  of  ^nge:  the  sleeves, 
which  are  open  at  the  sides,  are  also  trimmed  with 
marabout  fringe. 

A  greatly  admired  and  ver^  becoming  dinner 
dress  has  been  made  of  light  green  satin :  the 
front  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  double  bouillonne 
of  tulle,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  satin.  These 
bouillonnes,  which  widened  at  the  bottom  and  be- 
came narrow  and  close  together  as  they  approach- 
ed the  waist,  were  interspersed  with  small  bows 
of  green  satin  ribbon,  disposed  in  the  qnincunx 
form,  and  becoming  progressively  smaller  and  clo- 
ser together  as  they  ascended  to  the  waist  The 
corsage,  which  was  half  high,  was  trimmed  with 
the  same  bulllonnes,producing  theeffectof  a  berthe 
or  revert  round  the  top;  and  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  beta* 
tiful  dark  hair  of  the  Udy  who  wore  this  dress  wu 
arranged  in  a  double  plait ;  above  the  front  ban- 
deaux, and  with  each  plait^  was  entwined  a  row 
of  diamonds.  The  back  was  disposed  in  plait,  and 
fixed  by  a  large  diamond  comb  in  the  form  of  a 
comet,  placed  very  backward,  near  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  On  one  side  of  the  head  was  worn  a 
water-lily,  exquisitely  made  in  crape,  and  the  sta- 
mens ornamented  with  very  small  diamonds. 

Paintimo  oh  Glass. — The  methods  by  which 
glass  is  stained  are  scientific,  and  require  a  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  such  appara- 
tus as  mnst  preclude  the  practice  of  this,  which  is 
the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  as  an  imusenient 
But  that  which  may  he  treated  as  an  accomplish- 
ment is  the  decoration  of  glass  flower  stands, 
lamp-shades,  and  similar  articles,  with  light  and 
I  elegant  designs.    Flowers,  birds,  bbtterfliesi  vA 
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pleasing  laodacapea  yield  an  extensive  range  of 
tubjijCtB.  The  glames  may  be  procured  ready 
ground,  the  outline  may  be  aicetched  in  with  blnck- 
lead  pencil,  which  can  be  wai^hed  off  with  a  sponge 
when  the  coloora  are  dry.  The  whole  of  the  co- 
lours employed  must  be  transparent  and  ground 
in  oil.  They  may  be  purchased  in  small  bladders, 
only  requiring  to  be  tempered  with  fine  copal  or 
mutie  varnish,  and  a  very  little  nut  oil,  to  be 
ready  for  use.  Blue  is  pro<iuced  by  Prussian  bine ; 
red  by  scarlet  or  crimson  lake ;  yellow  by  gam- 
^S^ ;  green  by  verdigris,  or  a  mixture  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  gamboge ;  purple  by  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  red ;  reddish  brown  by  bunit  sienna ;  and 
all  the  other  tints  required  may  be  obtained  by 
combioations ;  for  while  or  such  parts  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  transparent  without  colour,  the  var- 
nish alone  should  be  employed.  A  very  chaste 
and  pleasing  effect  may  be  produced  by  painting 
the  whole  design  in  varnish,  without  colour.  The 
work  must  of  course  be  carefully  dried,  but  may 
afterwards  be  cleansed  with  soap  and  water. 

MRS.  JULIA  TTLBK^S  LETTBB 

TO  HSR  ORACS  THK  DUCBRSS  OF  SUTnSRLAKD  AND 
THS  LADIKS  OF  KNGLAND. 

The  address  from  Stafford-house  to  the  ladies 
of  America  has  jnst  met  with  the  rcsponiio  that 
we  anticipated  for  it  The  highborn  dames  of 
Yirginia,  who,  with  their  mothers  before  them, 
have  held  slaves  now  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  have  risen  as  one  woman  to  resent  this 
interference  with  their  immemorial  privilege. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Enguirer 
they  have  appealed  to  Mrs.  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler, 
or  Mrs.  ex-President  Tyler,  as  she  would  be 
described  in  an  American  Court  Circular,  a  lady 
whose  parentage  and  accomplishments,  whose 
birth  and  education  at  New  York,  whose  marriage 
with  the  ex -President,  and  whorie  re^fii.tence  for 
the  last  eight  years  on  a  Virginia  plantation  as 
mistress  of  its  colony  of  slaves,  render  her  no 
mean  ciiampion  of  ^*  the  social  Institution.**  Prompt 
at  duty*s  call,  the  illustrious  citlzcnness  has  taken  up 
h^r  pen,  and  not  laid  It  down  till  she  has  done 
summary  Justice  on  the  Duchess  and  her  friends. 
Mrt,  Julia  6.  Tyler,  extends  the  Munro  doc- 
trine  of  non-intervention  from  the  soil  to  the 
institutions  of  North  America,  and  retaliates  on 
the  Duchess  by  industriously  stringing  together 
all  the  unpleisant  allusions  which  her  imagina- 
tion, her  memory,  or  her  friends  could  suggest 
In  fiict,  when  we  come  to  sitl  the  matter,  it  con- 
lists  nine-tenths  of  retaliation ;  and  as  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Rritisli  press  to  tell  foreigners 
everything  that  goes  wrong  in  our  country,  the 
ladys  tusk  is  not  difficnlt,  and  the  result  will  be 
no  novelty  to  the  British  reader,  always  except- 
ing the  style  of  the  document. 

When  we  have  saitl  that  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Tyler's 
line  is  principally  retaliation  of  the  most  screechy 
and  indiscriminate  species,  we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  both  of  the  Sutherland  address  and  of 
the  American  reply.  It  is  rather  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  ladies  that  no  one  has  yet  been 
foand  to  retort  but  the  mistress  of  a  tobaooo 
plantation,  who  wields  the  pen  with  a  significant 
fieroeneas,  and  who  was  singled  out  as  one  of  a 
tbouaand  at  a  reply.    Our  fiiir  castigatrix  does  not 


leave  a  raw  place  untouched.  Ireland,  the  metro- 
polis, the  Dun  robin  estate,  the  old  slave  trade, 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  diamonds,  the  press- 
gang— iuiy,  the  very  amount  of  our  poor  rates 
and  charitable  collections,  our  Queen,  our  bishops, 
our  statesmen,  our  cotton  imports,  and  our  croco- 
dile tears,  are  all  lashed  in  succession  with  merci- 
less dexterity.  There  is  not  a  point  of  the  whole 
body  politic  that  does  not  come  in  for  its  share  of 
the  chastisement. 

We  cannot  be  quite  resigned  under  Mrs.  Ju1ia*s 
lash.      The  crushed  worm   will  turn,   and   the 
schoolboy  will  remonstrate  from  the  block  if  he 
has  a'shadow  of  a  ground  for  a  complaint     It  is 
rather  too  much  for  even  Mrs.  ex-Prei*ident  Tyler 
to  write  as  if  England  had  done  nothing,  suffered 
nothing,  psid  nothing,  in  the  canse  of  aboliiion. 
We  cannot  admit  that  we  are  perfectly  unchanged  ' 
since  the  days  when  Queen  Anne  and  the  King  of 
Spain  divided  the  spoils  of  the  sUvc-trade,  and 
that  our  statesmen,   legishitors,    prelates,    and 
peeresses  are  just  tlie  same  sort  of  people  they 
have  been  for  two  hundred  years.     In  order  to 
carry  out  this  violent  supposition,  the  fair  Julia 
is  obliged  to  sot  down  the  cause  of  Wllberforce 
and  Clarkson— to  what  does  the  reader  imagine  f 
To  envy  of  the  United  States,  to  revenge  for  their 
su^^cessful  revolt,  to  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  mar- 
ket (which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  not  lost),  to  the 
nefarious  design  of  sowing  discord  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states,  and  to  various  other 
such  motives,  intelligible  to  a  certain  class  of  fe- 
minine understandings,  but  utterly  inconceivable 
to  anv  rational  man.    We  must  also  beg  to  ask 
the  mir  ranger  of  Sherwood    Forest,  Virginia, 
U.  S.,  just  to  look  at  the  comparative  space  on 
the  map  occupied  by  her  country,  washed,  as  she 
says,  by  two  oceans,  and  the  British  Isles.    She 
will  see  that  we  may  be  excused  for  fimiing  more 
difficulty  in  feeding  thirty  mi  > lions  than  the  Amer- 
icans in  feeding  twenty-six.     If,  in  defending  her 
own  institutions  from  British  interference,  she 
really  let   ours  alone,  she  would  do  enough,  and 
more  than  enough  for  her  part  in  the  quarrel.— 
But  she  does  not  let  our  institutions  alone,  and  by 
attacking  them  at  every  point  she  gives  up  her 
vantage  ground,  and  almost  justifies  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Sutherland-house  philanthropists.  The 
Royal  and  aristocratical  institutions  she  speaks  of 
are  more  than  a  thous.tnd  years  old,  and,  even  if 
we  wished,  we  could  not  easily  get  rid  of  them ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they  contributed  much 
to  the  formation  of  that  national  character  of  which 
the  United'States  are  so  illustrions  a  result     As 
for  the  patriotic  eulogie.4  of  her  country  with  which 
she  has  adorned  her  reply,  we  are  only  too  happy 
to  acknowledge  their  general  truth.    We  appre- 
ciate as  they  deserve  the  territory,  the  rivers,  the 
two  oceans,  the  soil,  the  harbours,  the  population, 
the  enterprise,  the  political  spirit  the  cotton,  the 
rice,  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States;  and  even 
though  we  have  heard  all  about  them  before,  we 
are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  them  by  so  beauUfiil 
and  accomplished  a  lady,  but  we  do  net  see 
why  all  these  magnificent  advantsges  should  pre- 
vent measures  being  taken  with  a  view  to  the  ul- 
timate abolition  of  slavery. 

Mnt.  Gritndt — ^We  are  now  ready,  Doctor^ 
for  your  music 
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Then    I    firat  met  wi'  young  M a  •  ry    o'    Lammerlsw,    Ma  •  ry    o^  Lammeriair, 
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Ma  •  Tj     o*    Lammerlaw,   There  I    fint  met  wi^  young  Ma  -  ry    o'  Lammerlafr. 


The  sun  was  just  risen,  the  ewes  were  new  clippit^ 
The  blue  bell  and  gowan  wi'  dew-draps  were  tippit, 
The  hare  Umpit  by  and  the  grey  mist  seemed  laith  to  draw 
Up  the  green  glen  frae  sweet  Mary  o*  Lammerlaw. 

Mary  o*Lanimerlaw,  &e. 

It  wasoa  her  cheek  like  the  first  rose  o'  simmer, 
It  wasna  her  breath  like  the  bud  o*  the  timmer. 
But  something  baitb  sweeter  and  fiairer  forby  than  a' 
Made  me  the  slare  o*  young  Mary  o^  Lammerlaw, 

Mary  o*  Lammerlaw,  &c. 

The  lav'rock  frae  up  V  the  bhie  lift  aboon  us, 
The  bumside  our  seat  wi*  the  pladdie  between  ns, 
"WV  breathless  emotion  I  tauld  her  my  luve  a* 
And  proffered  my  heart  to  sweet  Mta7  o*  Lammerlaw. 

Mary  o*  lammerlaw,  dec 

the  artless  and  innocent  "ask  at  my  daddle,** 
She  wbitpered  and  hid  her  sweet  face  in  her  plad£e, 
And  to  my  last  breath  will  I  bless  the  green  bracken  shaw, 
Where  I  first  met  wi*  young  Mary  o*  Lammerlaw. 

Mary  o'  Lammerlaw,  ftc. 
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MR.  PiiOK*8  8XC0MD  8UB8CRIPTI0M  coNCKRT.         cUy.    Mr.  Paige  AQDoubces  his  intention  of  fipa^ 
Tbis  Concert  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and   ing  no  pains  or  expense  In  making  it  a  real  mu- 


consisted  exclusively  of  Sacred  Music. 

If  a  crowded  and  attentive  house  may  be  con- 
tidered  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  undertaking,  then  the 
■access  of  this  Concert  may  be  said  to  have  been 
conipleie.  We  confess  that  we  were  scarcely  satis- 
fied—perhaps, however,  this  was  owing  to  our 
having  no  seat,  and  very  little  standing  room. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  Concert  commenced  every 
available  chair  and  bench  was  occupied,  and  there 
were  many  present  who  could  but  hear,  and  that 
indistinctly,  and  who  never  had  a  chance  of  even 
getting  inside  the  gallery  door,  but  were  compelled 
to  remain  outside  on  the  stairs. 

On  Mr.  Humphries*  opening  song,  "Comfort ye 
my  people,"  we  will  offer  no  remarks.    We  ascer^ 
tained  that  Mr.  Humphries  should  rather  have 
been  in  bed,  had  he  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  than  singing  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall, 
we  have,  besides,  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  the 
pleasure  bis  performance  afforded  us  at  the  first 
Concert,  to  be  too  critical.     Mr.  Hecht*s  **  God 
have  mercy,"  was  well  given, — we  would,  how- 
ever, venture  to  make  a  suggestion  to  that  gentle- 
man— the  old-fiishioned  custom  of  giving  utterance 
In  singing  to  intelligible  English  sounds,  has  a 
good  many  advocates  among  the  million,  but  were 
we  in  that  gentleman*s  place,  we  would  not  sing 
in  any  language  with  the  intonation  of  which  we 
were  not  thoroughly  conversant — Mr.  Hecht  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  himself  to  please  a  false  and  unedu- 
cated ta?te.    Miss  Paige^s  singing  of  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  **  was  expressive  and 
artistic,  and  gave  general  saUsfiiction,  as  did  also 
the  *Mnflammatus,"  from  the  *'Stabat  Mater." 
**  Lord,  what  love  have  I !"  was  pleasingly  given 
by  the  Misses  Ellen  and  Emily  Paige.    The  exe- 
cution of  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  from  Jeptha, 
established  Mr.  Paige*s  chUm  to  be  one  of  the 
most  finished  vocalists  in  our  city,  and  met,  as  it 
deserved,  a  very  hearty  and  rapturous  encore. 

The  Chorusses,  with  one  exception, — a  solo 
and  chorus — failed,  we  think,  to  please,  and  we 
would  give  Mr.  Paige  a  hint, — to  avoid,  in  fu- 
ture, undertaking  any  chorus  where  he  has  not 
full  power  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  without 
any  appeal.  The  last  of  this  series  of  Concerts 
will  come  off,  we  believe,  early  in  April,  and  from 
what  we  can  learn,  will  comprise  nearly  all  the 
musical  talent,  (private  and  profes^onal)  in  the 


sicdl  treat,  people  should  therefore  lose  no  time 
in  securing  tickets. 

Vocal  Mcsic  Societt. — The  open  meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  the  first  week  in 
April.  Subscribers  will  l)e  supplied  with  their 
UckeU  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  B.  Wylie,  18  King 
Street,  east,  and  non-subscribers  can  procure  them 
for  Is.  8d.  St  the  same  place. 

MUSIC1.L  On  DiTS. — Marzteck  has  leased  Niblo'i 
Theatre  in  Xew  York,  for  three   months  from 
the  28th  March,  and  among  his  list  of  attn&> 
tions  we  notice  Alboni^s  name,   so  that  we  ire 
unlikely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her,  stall 
events,  before  July  or  August.    Some  excitement 
has  taken  place  in  New  York,  caused  by  the  mi- 
warrantable  exclusion  of  the  Musical  Critic  of  the 
Albion  from  the  Opera,  by  the  Sontag  manage- 
ment   Count  Rossi  seems  to  be  the  party  blamed 
for  the  exertion  of  authority,  and  we  think  the 
Count  will  find  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  sack 
a  proceeding  in  this  country.  8ontag*s  engagement 
at  Kiblo^s  terminates  on  the  20th  June.    We  have 
not  ascertained  her  future  movements. — Our  tbm 
skinned  neighbors  have  had  a  hard  pill  provided 
for  their  digestion  lately,  in  Mr.  Fry^s  **  American 
Ideas  about  Music,"  from  which  we  make  a  fev 
extracts.    Mr.  Fry  sums  up  his  remarks  with  the 

following  conclusions,  that — 

**  There  is  no  taste  or  love  for,  or  appreciation 
of,  true  Art  in  this  country.    That, 

"  The  public,  as  a  public,  know  nothing  shoot 
Art—  they  have  not  a  single  enlightened  or  heal- 
thy idea  on  the  subject.    That, 

*'  A  sort  of  childish  wonder  is  the  only  tribate 
paid  in  America  to  exhibitions  of  high  Art,  and 
even  this  tribute  is  only  called  forth  by  solo  pe^ 
fomiances.    That, 

*•*'  We  pay  enormous  sums  to  hear  a  single  voice, 
or  a  single  instrument,  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  which  (if  it  have  any)  we  cannot  discover. 
**  As  an  evidence  that  Art  and  artists  are  pne- 
tieally  and  publicly  ignored  by  this  nation,  the 
lecturer  would  ask.  Who  ever  heard  Art  or  any 
eminent  artist  toasted,  or  complimented,  or  in  any 
manner  referred  to,  at  Fourth-of-July  celebrsUonfl, 
or  on  any  public  occasion  ? 

**  The  American  public  are  too  fond  of  qaoting 
Handel,  Mozart,  Bethoven,  and  European  artistf 
generally,  and  decrying  whatever  is  not  modeled 
after  their  rules.    That, 

"The  American  public  decry  native  coopoa- 
tions  and  sneer  at  native  artists.    That, 

**  The  ignorance  of  the  American  people  geD^ 
rally,  in  relation  to  artistic  matters  is  lamentable; 
they  never  can  say  whether  they  admire  a  compo* 
sition  until  they  see  whose  name  is  attached  to  it 


as  composer. 
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AT  T.   MACLKAB^S,    45,   TONQB  8TBBST. 

Harpir  k  Brothers  have  issued  the  first 
Tolame  of  CoUridge^a  Worka^  to  be  completed  in 
leTen  volumes;  the  volume  issued  contains 
*'Aids  to  Reflection,**  and  "The  Statesman's 
HanuaL*'  The  edition  thus  commenced  will 
contain  the  entire  works  of  this  distinguished 
writer,  his  Newspaper  "  £saatf$on  hU  oton  Thnea  ^ 
(fonning  a  separate  volume  and  already  before 
the  public)  excepted.  The  first  volume  is  in« 
traduced  with  an  admirable  preliminary  Essay  by 
President  March,  D.D.,  the  whole  work  to  be 
conducted  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Shedd. 
The  introductory  £.<uay  is  on  the  Philosophy  and 
Theology  of  Coleridge,  and  is  itself  in  point  of 
compo^tion,  style  and  talent,  a  valuable  contribu-* 
tion  to  the  Theological  Literature  of  our  day. 
Coleridge  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  the  19th  Century.  His  name  is  known 
as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  to  two  continents,  and 
will  descend  to  poi^tcrity  enshrined  in  all  the  glory 
of  the  age  which  his  genius  brightened  and  his 
talent  enriched.  With  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott 
and  Southey,  his  labors  and  character  are  inti- 
mately  associated,  as  in  their  society  he  mingled, 
and  with  much  of  their  spirit  ho  sympathized.  The 
history  of  Coleridge's  pro^eM  is  somewhat  strange. 
He  set  out  in  the  world  of  letters  a  rank  Socinian, 
-^indeed,  we  might  almost  say,  an  infidel — and 
by  a  process  of  close  study  and  rigid  application, 
his  mind  gradually  threw  off  the  slough  of  its 
natural  scepticism  and  rose  to  the  rational  posi- 
tion of  a  common-sense  believer  in  an  inspired  j 
revelation.  After  wading  through  the  mazes  of ' 
ancient  pantheism,  and  the  empyrical  theories 
of  modem  Germanism,  ho  was  conducted  to  the 
sensible  conclusion  that  both  were  an  outrage  on 
the  intHiUve  as  well  as  the  revealed  Theology  of 
the  Bible,  and,  deriving  his  doctrine  of  ideas  from 
Plato,  and  his  opinions  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  our  nature  from  Kant,  he  betook  himself  for 
his  Theology  to  the  fountainhead  of  all  moral 
tnitli,  the  inspired  volume,  and  on  this  ground  he 
stood  as  immoveable  as  the  rock,  whilst  entrenched 
in  the  impregnable  rampart  of  a  revealed  Theo- 
bgy,  he  buried  with  destructive  effect  the 
artillery  of  his  gigantic  mental  prowess  against  all 
the  modem  scepUcism  of  the  19th  century. 

Pastoral  Theology^  or  the  Theory  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Ministry,  by  A.  Vinet;  translated  and 
edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York ;  with  notes  and  an  editorial 
chapter  by  the  translator.*  Among  their  roost 
recent  issues,  Harper  and  Brothers  have  published 
this  most  valuable  volume,  which,  next  to  his 
Bible,  may  be  deemed  the  Minbter's  vademeeum. 
There  is  one  grand  difficulty  which  every  clergy- 
man, but  especially  a  young  clergyman,  has  to  deal 
with,  and  experience  is  often  tedious  in  teaching 
it,  we  refer  to  the  right  management  of  his  flock. 
In  his  intercourse  with  men,  his  social  nature  is 
fi*equently  taxed,  his  patience  is  taxed,  his  time 
is  taxed,  he  often  faulters  and  flounders  in  his 
sphere  of  labor  from  a  want  of  knowledge^  not  a  want 
of  book  learning,  for  this  may  be  got  in  the  library 
or  the  study,  but  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 


human  nature.  To  remedy — at  least  in  part— 
this  evil,  a  ccmrse  of  Lectures  on  Pastoral 
Theology  in  its  various  departments,  has  been 
deemed  essentially  necessary,  and  hence  it  has 
been  made  a  separate  branch  of  collegiate  educa* 
tion,  and  a  distinct  and  separate  Professor  has 
been  set  over  it.  The  work  before  us  is  devoted 
to  this  important  part  of  the  preparatory  educa- 
tion of  the  ministry.  After  an  Admirable  Intro- 
duction, written  in  a  racy  but  pithy  style,  and 
breathing  an  excellent  spirit,  the  work  opens  with 
what  the  author  appropriately  calls  *^  Individual 
and  Internal  Life.*'  Next  he  treats  of  **  Relative 
or  Social  Life,**  next  of ''  Pastoral  Life  **  and  finally 
of  "  Administrative  or  Official  Life.** 

T^tf  Adopted  Child,  by  Miss  Jewsbery  ;  Affo- 
tha^H  Husband,  by  the  anthor  of  Olive '^  and  Bul- 
wers*s  My  Novel,  are  among  the  most  recent  of 
the  Harpers*  issues.  The  Adopted  Child  we  haye 
read,  and  admire  very  much — so  fur  at  least  as 
the  intention  of  the  learned  authoress  is  con- 
cerned, we  deem  it  due  to  suy  that  her  style  and 
sentiment  are  very  popular.  The  treatment  of 
children,  however,  in  this  country  we  think  some- 
what defective, — a  wise,  indeed,  an  inspired  author 
lias  said,  "  The  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom.** 

Harper  k  Brothers,  in  the  last  issue  of  their 
Magazine,  announce  the  fact  that  Auguste  Comte 
has  published  a  new  work  entitled  Catechisms 
Positioniste  ou  Sxwfsition  Courts  de  la  Religion 
UhiverselU,  in  which  his  vie ws  of  religion  are  fully 
made  known.  This  woik  we  suppose  may  find  ita 
way  into  this  country.  His  opinions  arc,  of  course, 
those  of  the  modern  philosopical  school — full  of 
scepticism — full,  more  properly  speaking,  of  infi- 
delity. He  is  one  of  the  progresaumists  of  the 
19th  century,  and  though  a  man  of  gigantic  men- 
tal powers,  and  a  profound  scientific  scholar,  still 
his  catechism,  we  fear,  will  do  very  little  for  the 
cause  of  modem  Christianity — what  a  pity  that 
such  a  splendid  intellect  should  be  so  viciously 
squandered,  and  that  the  loftiest  powers  of  mind 
should  be  lost  on  trifles,  or  desecrated  by  being 
lent  to  a  service  so  ill-calculated  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  humanity,  or  to  promote  the  moral  well- 
being  of  our  race. 

Potnam  k  Co.  have  issued  the  third  number  of 
their  New  Monthly,  which  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  examine.  This  is  the  March  number,— 
and  having  in  our  last  noticed  the  work,  we  deem 
it  due  to  this  enterprising  and  extonsivc  house  to 
say  a  few  words  anent  its  pretensions  and  merits, 
—and,  without  exordium^  we  beg  to  premise  that 
Putnam*B  "  Monthly  **  is,  on  the  whole,  ft 
very  readable  Magazine.  This  periodical  seems 
to  us  to  promise  Surly— its  style  and  design  are 
likely  to  render  it  more  popular  than  Harpers* 
with  some  readers,  insomuch  as  its  articles  are  all 
original — though  sometimes  labored,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  profundity  and  flippancy.  It  pre- 
tends to  advance  the  interests  of  a  substan- 
tial rather  than  a  popular  and  light  literature, 
and  with  this  view  the  editors  and  publish- 
ers liave  evidently  engaged  the  master  minds 
of  America  in  this  great  enterprise.  Among  the 
scientific  and  would-be  literati,  the  periodical 
will  doubtless  find  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
and  to  this  we  consider  it  fully  entitled.    It  fills 
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An  important  place  in  the  periodicnl  literature  of 
America,  and  we  cordially  welcome  it  as  an  hono- 
rable competitor  in  our  department  of  Letters.. — 
Our  readers  may  form  an  estimate  of  its  excellen- 
cies from  the  following  facts : — Bach  number  con- 
tains about  112  pages  of  doubled  columned  8to., 
and  about  twenty  original  and  well-written  articles 
on  every  leading  topic  of  interest  in  the  scientific, 
literary,  political,  and  commercial  worlds.  The 
Karch  number  embraces  *'  Japan/*  "  Review  of 
Reviews,**  *'  Robinson  Grusoe^s  Island,*"  "  Wo- 
men, and  the  Womens*  Movement,*'  **Are  we 
a  ffood-looking  People,***  **  Excursion  to  Ca- 
nada,*** **  Literature,  American,  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian/*  &c. 

The  Bible  of  Every  Xand^This  goot'  work,  so 
universally  lauded,  has  recently  been  published  by 
0.  P.  Putnam  k  Co.  The  work  is  a  history  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  every  language  and  dialect, 
and  must  be  a  aine  qua  non  in  every  clergyman*B 
library. 

Bagtter^e  Analytic  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New 
TeHament. — This  work  has  also  been  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Putnams.  It  is  a  standard  work  in 
all  Bible  reading  countries—an  Indispensible  help 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek 
language. 

J^e  Anglo-Saxon  8crie$, — This  Series  embraces 
a  number  of  the  most  valuable  and  excellent  works 
now  extant  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scriptures,  as  well 
aa  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Language. 

Applkton  &  Co.  have  issued  a  work  which  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  British  in  Ame- 
rica, entitled  ^*  English  Itemt^  or  Mieroacopic 
View  of  England  and  Englithmen^'*  by  Mott  F. 
Ward.  We  remember  reading,  a  few  years  ago, 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review^  which 
was  entitled  **  British  Morals,  Manners,  and 
Poetry,**  intended  as  a  f^olite  retort  upon  a  ta- 
lented and  erudite  article  which  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  a  master  writer,  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly^ on  ^*  American  Poets,**  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
did  we  peruse  a  more  unjust,  not  to  say  malicious, 
production.  Such  a  conglomeration  of  abusive 
epithets,  we  have  seldom  met  with ;  and  certainly 
the  efhision  was  by  no  means  a  becoming  article 
for  a  jiHimal  pretending  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
tatte  of  the  adjoining  Republic.  But  the  book 
under  notice,  written  by  some  disappointed  and 
ill*tempered  traveller  in  Great  Britain,  **out- 
Hen>d*s  Herod.**  Mr.  Ward  bss  been  in  England 
and  be  has  not  been  just  so  fortunate  as  some  of 
his  countrymen ;  and,  probably  for  a  good  reaeon^ 
he  has  not  found  access  to  the  mor..*  respectable 
clreleSf^n  consequence  of  which  he  has  returned 
a  disappointed  and  a  chagrined  man ;  and  like  the 
moiue  nibbling  at  ^e  beard  of  the  lion,  he  enter- 
tains his  countrymen,  not  by  telling  them  what 
be  saw,  or  whom  he  saw,  but  by  proving  to  them 
that  such  a  **  great  unknown  **  as  he  could  really 

r  through  England,  without  being  noticed. 
Ward  wouM  have  shown  alike  his  prudence 
and  his  policy  by  keei^nf  his  own  ihsigniflcance 
in  the  back-ground,  and  along  with  it  his  book. 
John  Bull  cares  very  little  for  his  abuse  and  his 

*  The«e  two  article  wo  ■hall  duly  notice   the  ezcar- 
sioB  to  Canada  more  especially. 


vituperation ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  any  re- 
viewer in  England  will  honor  the  book  even  by  a 
little  ridicule.  We  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  travellers  fWnn  each  country,  speaking  the 
sane  language,  and  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  closely  allied  by  commercial  and 
diplomatic  ties,  could  afford  to  admire  each 
other*s  exceDendes,  and,  to  speak  at  least  respect- 
fully of  each  oiher*s  peculiarities — ^but,  so  long  m 
peevish  and  irritable  perigrinators  like  Mr.  Ward, 
work  thentselves  up  into  fumes  of  petnlancy,  and 
puff  these  fumes  on  in  such  books  as  that  before 
us — stifling  and  choking  every  feeling  of  resjiect, 
which  ought  to  exist  in  the  national  mind  of  each 
country,  it  is  to  be  fbared  that  some  time  wHl 
elapse  before  those  reprehensible  recriminatioDa, 
so  justly  deplored  by  the  wise  and  sensible  of  both 
countries,  shall  be  buried  in  an  ignominious  grave. 

Leonard,  Scott,  k  Co. — ^This  firm  have  during 
the  last  month  issued  the  February  number  3 
Black  wood*B  Magazine,  and  the  January  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  contains  nine  great 
articles,  each  of  which  is  good,  but  the  leader  is 
an  exceOent  review  of  Chevalier  Bunsen'a  great 
work  on  Hippolytus.  which  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  literary  and  theological  world. 
The  London  qnarteri  v  has  also  been  issued  by  the 
same  firm,  and  is  replete  with  both  elaborate  and 
useful  literature.  This  firm  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  modem  litera- 
ture. This  honse  reprints  Black  wood*s  Magazine, 
the  London  Qoarteriy,  the  Edinburgh,  the  West- 
minster, (which  we  regret,  and  would  coaimmd 
them  to  discontinue,)  and  the  North  British  Re- 
view ;  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  for  thres 
dollars,  any  two  for  ^yb  dollars,  any  three  for 
seven  doUars,  any  four  for  nine  dollars,  and  die 
whole  five  for  ten  dollars  annually  1 

RcDFiKLD  has  published  an  edition  of  Mao> 
aulay*s  speediesin  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
we  have  seen,  and  which  we  believe  will  prove  a 
popular  book.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  and  hand- 
somely got  up. 

H1.RPSB  BaoTHSBS  announce  the  works  of  Sir 
Wilftam  Hamilton— the  Whateley  of  Scotland— a 
publication  which  we  sincerely  long  to  see,  and 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  proper  notice,  or  intro- 
duce perhaps  into  our  Shanty  on  its  appearance. 

Tbb  Eholish  Pbbu  has  given  forth  some  large 
literature  of  late.  Among  other  works  the  learned 
Chevalier  Bunsen  has  published  the  rcsidt  of  a 
tedious  investigation,  in  four  volumes.  His  work 
is  on  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  being  a  poweriol 
refutation,  that  the  work  {Haced  in  the  Natioiial 
Gallery  of  France  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1842,  as  one  of  the  unpublished  worica 
of  Origen,  is  cenuiBe  and  authentic.  The  Prus- 
sian Miniater  has  deinonstrated  that  this  work  is 
the  production  of  Hippolytus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Portue  Bamm  from  A.D.  220  tUl  A.D.  250.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Conebayre  has  published  a  splendid 
work  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  said  to 
be  a  greatacoeflskn  to  the  theology  of  the  Choreh 
ofSogkmd. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

DU&INO  THE  YEAItS   1812,   1813,   AND  1814. 

CHAPTER  T. 

The  failure  of  all  the  military  movements 

K.vmi  rncounicni  at    undertaken,  80  far,  by  the 

■ea-freiiciairt-niiirksun.    Americans  was,  in  some 

degree,  balanced  by  the  unexpected  success 
which  attended  their  operations  on  an  element 
which  had  long  been  the  scene  of  triumph  to 
their  opponents— we  may  advisedly  use  the 
expression  '  scene,'  as  the  sea  had  hitherto  been 
the  stnge  on  which  the  triumphs  of  British 
prowess  bad  been  most  briUiantly  represented. 
In  entering,  however,  on  a  contest  with  Ame- 
rican sailors,  bone  of  their  bone  and  sinew  of 
their  sinew,  the  British  Government  appear 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  strength 
•f  the  United  States  navy  consisted  of  a  few 
ftigiues,  of  scanliing  and  armament  correspon- 
ding to  their  own  seventy-fours,  and  that,  by 
their  own  well  understood  regulations,  eYery 
single-decked  vessel  was  bound  to  engage  any 
single-decked  vessel  of  iho  enemy,  nominally 
of  her  own  class,  however  superior,  in  reality, 
in  tonnage,  guns  and  crew ; — another  impor- 
tant fact  also,  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  American  vessels  were  manned  by  sailors, 
many  of  whom,  unfortunately,  were  British, 
while  many  more  had  been  trained  in  the 
British  service.  For  many  years  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  America  had  been 
decoying  men  from  British  vessels  by  every 
artful  scheme,  so  that  the  captains  of  American 
TesseLi  had  to  pick  their  complement  not  only 
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from  amongst  men  of  their  own  nation,  but 
from  a  numerous  body  also  of  foreign  Hoameii* 
The  constitution  also  of  the  body  of  American 
marines  was  wholly  different  from  the  British. 

In  the  United  States  every  man  may  learn  to 
shoot,  every  nuin  may  be  a  marksman.  To 
collect  these  expert  marksmen  offic^ers  wero 
sent  into  the  western  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
to  complete  still  fiu*ther  their  efficiency,  a 
marine  barrack  was  established  near  Washing- 
ton, from  which  depot  the  American  ships 
were  reguhu-ly  supplied.  There  was  another 
point  in  which  -the  British  were  found,  as  com- 
pared with  their  opponents,  very  deficient- 
gunnery,  —nor  was  this  entirely  the  fa jlt  of 
the  commanders  of  H.  M.  ships,  aa  the  Admi- 
ralty iastructk>n8,  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey,  restricted  them,  during  the  first  six 
months  after  the  ship  received  her  armament, 
from  expending  more  shots  per  niontli*  than* 
amounted  to  one-third  in  numl>er  of  her  upper* 
deck  guna,  and. after  these  six  months  had 
expired,  they  were  to  use  only  half  Uie  quan- 
tity. The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  dis- 
oouragement  of  the  expenditure  of  powder  and 
shot  will  be  apparent,  as  we  shall  have  to  brirg 
forward  in  quick  succession,  instances  that  will 
show  how  much  the  British  navy  suffered  by 
inattention  to  this  most  essential  point  in  war, 
the  proper  handling  of  tho  weapons  by  which 
it  was  to  be  waged 

We  have  boldly  made  the  assertion  thai 
tho  American  frigates  were  of  the  scantling  of 
seventy-fours,  and  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
will  show  the  correctness  of  the  statement 

*  Vide  Jomea'  Naval  History,  part  8. 
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In  1794,  an  English  Bhipwright,*  Mr.  Joshua 
Humphreyis  resident  at  Philadelphia,  gave  in 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  building  three  seventy- 
four  gun  ships,  to  measure  sixteen  hundred 
•nd  twenty  tons,  American  measurement, 
about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  English. 
Before,  however,  the  keels  ofthcse  vessels  had 
been  much  more  than  laid,  Mr.  Jay'j  treaty 
re.stored  the  amicable  relations  between  En- 
gland and  America,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
convert  the  vessels,  begun  as  seventy-fours, 
into  frigates.  This  was  done  by  bontracting 
the  breadth  about  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
not  connecting  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
80  as  to  give  in  reality  only  one  continuous 
tier  of  guns, — thus  were  these  seventy-fours 
converted  into  enormous  sixty-two  gun  frigates. 
A  frigate,  the  Constellation,  licgun  at  the  same 
thne,  and  originally  intended  to  class  as  a  for- 
ty-four, was  in  a  tmilar  manner  reduced  to 
the  rate  of  a  thirty-six.  It  appears  from  the 
estimates  rendered  to  Congress  that  the  ori- 
ginal intention  had  been  to  construct  two 
forty-fours  and  a  thirty-six  ;  but,  by  the 
new  arrangement  it  was  confiiletitly  expected 
that  the  sphere  of  utility  of  these  vessels  would 
be  widely  extended  "  It  was  expected  (vide 
CBtimarcs)  from  this  alteration,  thnt  they  would 
possisH  in  an  cmhicnt  dcgri-e,  the  advantages 
cf  sailing,  thnt  separately  they  would  he  supe- 
rior to  any  single  Eui  open  nfngate  of  the  same 
rate  and  of  the  usual  dhnensions;  that  if 
■ssniled  by  snpcricir  force,  Ihey  would  be 
always  able  to  load  a-hend ;  that  thiy  could 
never  be  obli^yed  to  po  Into  action  bnt  on  their 
own  tirm**,  cxeepl  in  a  calm ;  and  that  in 
heavy  weather  they  would  he  cnpable  of  en- 
gaginjo:  doiiblo-decked  ships."  These  were 
the  principal  advantnpres  contemplated  in  tliu> 
rating  vessels  of  this  heavy  scantling  as  forty- 
four  gun  frigates.  Having  thus  show  n  that  in 
d  signating  these  "  line  of  battle  ships  in  dis- 
guise "  t)y  their  true  titles  we  have  not  greatly 
erred,  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  Con- 
QtcUation,  nominally  a  thirty-six  pun  frigate. 
*•  Even  here  (says  James)  was  a  frigate  more 
than  equal  to  any  French  or  English  frigate  of 
the  largest  class  carrying  long  eighteen-poun- 
ders,  and,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  year  \^\\^ 
France  did  not  own  any,  and  England  only 
three  frigates  (Comwallis,  Indc&tigable,  and 

f  Vule  James,  purt  8,  page  2. 


Endymion)  that  carried  long  twenty-four- 
pounders."  The  Constellation  was  a  sister 
frigate  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  **h!id  portRfor 
mounting  on  her  two  broadsides  (vide  James) 
fifty -four  guna**  Had  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessed no  stronger  frigates  than  the  heaviest 
of  these,Europeans  would  not  have  been  so  sin^ 
felted  with  tales  of  American  naval  prowess. 
A,n  object  of  paramount  importance  to  the 

Pimt  oi^jecm  of  the    Americans  was,  the  cap- 
War.  chase  •.fBHvide™    ture  of  the  homeward 

— rtvcape    of    Eii|nisn  »    ■«.    o 

homeu-ord  hnuiid  fleei  bound  West  India  fleet, 
ofWe.ii»dmn.e,u  supposed  to  bc  on  the 

coast,  and  known  to  be  under  the  convoy  of 
but  one  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  and  a  sloop  of 
war.  This  fleet  had  left  Jamaica  on  the  20tli 
.Msy,  and  had  passed  Havanna  on  the  4th 
June,  at  3,  a.  m. :  on  the  28rd  (Jke  dayt  after 
the  deelaratum  of  mar)  the  American  Com- 
modore spoke  a  brig,  and  ascertained  that, 
four  days  previous,  in  lat  86®  lono;.  67®, 
the  Jamaica  fleet  had  been  seen,  steering  to 
the  eastward.  In  that  direction  he  immediately 
procectled,  and,  at  6,  a.  m.,  that  day  made  out 
a  large  shiI  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
standing  directly  towards  them.  This  was  the 
British  thirty-six  pun  frigate,  Belvidera,  Capt 
Byron,  then  on  the  look-out  to  intercept  a 
French  privateer  schooner,  hourly  expected 
from  New  London.  Capt.  Byron  having  a  few 
days  before,  spoken  a  New  York  pilot  l>o»t, 
and  ascertained  what  was  likely  to  happen, 
finding  his  private  sijrnals  unanswered,  and 
coupling  this  circumstance  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Americans  to  close,  was  no  longer 
in  doubt  as  to  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  approaching  squadron,  and  immediately 
tacked  and  made  all  sail,  hoisting  his  oilors. 
The  American  sq\iadron  did  the  same,  the  two 
commanders  display  injr  their  broad  pennants  J 
and,  by  signal,  the  fiigates  and  the  s'oops 
hauled  to  the  w  ind  in  cliasc.  For  twelve  lioii:  s 
the  chnw-.  was  continued,  during  which  time 
the  Belvidera  kept  up  a  steady  stem  fii*, 
firing  upwards  of  three  hundred  round  shot 
from  her  two  cabm  eighteen  pounders. 
Commodore  Boilgers,  m  the  President,  the 
leading  frigate  of  the  squadron,  finding  himself 
by  this  time  three  poiles  astern,  shortened  sail. 
The  Belvidera  suffered  only  from  the  fire  of 
the  President,  (as  the  shot  of  the  CongresF,  the 
only  other  vessel  that  got  up,  all  fell  short,)  and 
her  loss  amounted  to  two  killed,  and  twenty 
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two  wounded,  the  greater  part  slightly.     Ac- 
cording to  the  American  official  account,  the 
President  lost  altogether,  two  midshipmen  and 
one  marine  killed,  the  commodore,  one  lieu- 
tenant, one  lieutenant  of  marines,  three  mid- 
shipmen, and  twelve  seamen  wounded.    This 
alone  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  day's 
amusement,  but  this  was  not  all,  as  the  home- 
ward bound  fleet,  through  Capt  Byron's  judg- 
ment in  leading  the  American  squadron,  so 
long   a  dance,  arrived  safely  on   the  23rd 
August,  in  the  Downs,  Com    Rodgers  only 
falling  in  with  a  fleet,  not  of  ships,  but,  of  cocoa 
nuts,  orange  peel,  &c    To  complete  his  mis- 
fortunes,   the   scurvy  broke  out  among  the 
men,  and  thus  conferred  an  additional  value 
on  the  oranges  and  lemons  that  were  known 
to  be  in  such  profusion  in  the  much  coveted 
vessels. 


It  had  been  intended  that  the  frigate  Essex 
Maiiiiin.i?i>f  Amrricaii    should  have  formed  part 
thai  of  the  British.  of  Commodore  Rodgers 

squadron,  but  she  could  not  be  got  ready  in 
time;  the  complement  of  this  vessel,  as 
acknowledged  by  Capt  Porter,  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  men.  Another  con- 
fession was  also  made  by  Capt.  Porter,  (one 
for  which  his  government  did  not  thank  him), 
that,  out  of  hi.**  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men,  there  were  but  eleven  landsmen. 
To  thasc  cognizant  of  the  material  from  which 
the  complement  of  a  Bri(tKh\»hip  is  made  up> 
this  admission  must  appear  most  extraordinnrv, 
and  establishes  the  very  important  fact  that, 
no  pains  were  spared  by  the  Americans  to 
send  their  vessels  to  sea  equipped  and  manned 
in  the  most  complete  way.  We  will  now  show 
the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  re- 
tention of  British  seamen  on  board  the  American 
ships  of  war,  and  thisshould  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  all  who  desire  to  judge  fairly  of 
those  encounters  between  British  and  American 
ships,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  begin  the 
account 

We  give,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James, 
ru--  •    n  -   ..  •       the  following  statement 

banian  irentment  of  an     which    showS,     if    true. 
EuKliak  tailor.  ,  , ,    ,       ,,  * 

and   we   would  hardly 
suppose  that  Mr.  James  would  lightly  ad- 
vance 80  grave    a   charge ;  the  barbarous 
meua  to  which  an  Amerioan  officer  could  | 
resort  to  punish  a  native  of  Bngfaukd  fort     The  first  fatal  consequence  of  tlie  disregard 


refusing  to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country : — 
"  A  New  York  newspaper,  of  June  27th,  1812, 
contains  the  following  as  the  substance  of  the 
formal  deposition  of  the  victim  of  Capt  Por- 
ter's unmanly    treatment      The  deposition 
states, that  John  Br  ving  was  bom  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,   England;    that  he  has  resided 
within  the  United  States,  but  has  never  been 
naturalized;  that,  on  the  14th  October,  1811, 
he  entered  on  board  the  Essex,  and  joined  her 
Hi  Norfolk ;  that  Captain  Porter,  on  the  25th 
June,  1812,  caused  all  hands  to  be  piped  on 
deck,   to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  any  man  who  did  not  choose  to  do  so 
should  be  dischai^d;  that,  when  deponent 
heard  his  name  called,  he  told  the  Captain 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  he  must  refuse 
taking  the  oath ;  on  which  the  c|iptain  spoke 
to  the  petty  officers,  and  told  them  they  must 
pass  sentence  upon  him  ;  that  they  then  put 
him  into  the  launch  which  lay  alongside  the 
frigate,  and  there  poured  a  bucket  of  tar  over 
him,  and  then  laid  on  a  quantity  of  feathers 
having  first  stripped  him  naked  from  the 
waist;   that  they  then  rowed  him  ashore, 
stern  foremost,  and  landed  him ;  that  he  wan- 
ilered  about,  from  street  to  street,  in  this  con- 
tlition,  until  a  Mr.  Ford  took  him  into  his  shop, 
to  save  him  from  the  crowd  then  beginning 
(o  gather;  that  he  staid  there  until  the  police 
magistrate  took  him  away,  and  put  him  into 
the  city  prison  for  protection,  w!iere  he  was 
cleansed  and  clothed.    None  of  the  dttzena 
molested  him  or  insulted  him.'*    IJe  says  he 
gave  as  an  additional  reason  to  the  Captain  • 
why  he  did  not  choose  to  fight  against  his 
country,  that,  if  he  should  be  taken  prisoner^ ' 
he  would  certainly  be  hung.    This,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  if  true,  is  a  significant  fact,,, 
and  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  re- 
tention of  a  good  seaman.    So  much  has  been 
already  written  on  the  w^y  in  which  British 
vessels  are  manned,  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  remark,  that  there  was  no  great  cause 
for  wonder  that,  seduced  by  promises  of  high 
pay,  good  seamen  should  enter  the  American 
service,  and     fight    desperately;    especially 
with  a  noose  dangling  from  the  foreyard  arm  • 
ever  before  their  eye  when  in  sight  of  a  British 
man-of-war. 
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Fir»i poiiAfqutiirrn of    of  the  (lifl'creiice  of  size 

g;?c.:'ir"r:LtLTil  ««1  amamcm  of  Aii.,^ 
vntre.  rican  vesKcls,  and  of  un- 

dervaluing their  opponcntti'  strength,  was  ex- 
perienced hy  the  fiigate  Guerii^re,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dacres,  which,  on  August 
19th,  Jat.  40°  20'  N.  and  long.  53^  W ,  was 
brouj*ht  to  action  by  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  Captain  liulL 

The  respective  force  is  thus  officially  stated, 
— Querriero  forty-eight  guns,  throwing  one 
thousand  and  thii  ty  four  pounds  of  shot : 
crew,  two  hundred  and  forty  four :  tons,  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two ; — Constitution  tifty- 
siz  guns,  throwing  fifteen  hundred  and  thirt}'- 
six  pounds  of  shot :  crew,  four  hundred  and 
sixty  :  tons,  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
Even  this  statement  will  fail  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  real  inequality  that 
existed  between  the  vessels,  as  it  should  be 
also  borne  in  mind  that  the  Guerrierc  was  on 
her  return  from  a  long  cruise  with  foremast 
and  bowsprit  sprung,  and  in  absolute  need  of 
the  refit  for  which  she  was  then  hastening  to 
Halifax.* 

.  The  Constitution  was  seventeen  days  from 
I)Ort,  and  in  all  respects  as  well  prepared  for 
an  engagement  as  the  greatest  care  could 
make  her.  At  half-past  four  the  frigates  came 
to  close  quarters,  and  by  half-past  six  the 
unequal  contest  was  ended  by  Capt.  Dacres 
lowering  his  flag,  the  Guerrierc  being,  by 
Ihis  time,  an  unmanageable  wreck,  rolling  her 
main  deck  guns  under,  with  her  three  masts 
£one  by  the  board. 

No  imputation  can  be  attached  to  Capt. 
Dacres  on  this  occasion,  he  fought  and  handled 
Iris  ship  well,  and  he  with  his  crew  yielded 
•only  to  the  irresistible  superiority  of  physical 


•  "  The  Guerricre  had  nearly  expended,  not  only 
her  water  and  providioiui,  but  her  boatswain's  and 
cu'penter's  atores  ;  her  gunner's  stores  were 
also  deficient;  what  remained  of  her  powder, 
from  damp  and  long  keeping,  was  greatly  reduced 
la  strength ;  her  lK>wiitprit  was  badly  sprung, 
her  main  most,  from  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, in  a  tottering  state,  and  her  hull,  from  age 
and  Ic^nsrth  of  nervice,  scarcely  seaworthy.  No  one 
then  will  deny  that  this  rencontre  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate ;  in  fact,  such  was  the  state  of  general  decay 
•la  which  the  6uerTi^re,at  this  time,  was.  that,  bad 
the  frigate  gone  mto  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
•hvi  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  disarmed 
and  broken  up." 


strength.  So  heavy  indeed  had  been  the  fire* 
that  after  n  moving  the  officers  and  crew  it 

*  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  capture 
of  U'li  Majesty's  lute  nhip  Gueriicre  by  the  Awe^ 
lean  frigate  Constitution,  after  a  pevese  action  on 
the  19ih  August,  iulat.  40deg.  20  uiinutesN.  and 
long.  65  di'g.  VV.     At  2  P.  M.  being  by  die  wuid 
on  the  star-board  tsek,  we  saw  a  sail  on  uurwfath* 
i'r  beam,  bearing  down  on  ns.     At  3,  made  her 
out  to  be  M  man-of-war,  l>eat  to  quarters  and  pre- 
pared for  actiun.     At  4,  she  closing  fust,  wore  to 
prevent  her  raking  us.     At  ten  minutes  pi»i4, 
hoikted  our  colois  and  fired  several  shotai  her: 
at  twenty  miimtes  past  4,  she  hoisted  her  colon 
and  returned  our  fire,  wore  several  times  to  avoid 
being  raked,  exchanging  broadt*ides.     At  5,  slie 
closed  on  our  starboard  beam,  t)oih  keeping  up  a 
heavy  fire  and  steering  free,  his  intention  t)eing 
evidently  to  cross  our  t>ow.     At  20  minutes  put 
6,  our  mizen-mu^t  went  over  the  sUir-board  qua^ 
ter,  and  bruui^ht  the  ship  up  in  the  wind;  the 
enemy  then  placed  himseU  on  our  larboard  bovr, 
raking  up,  a  few  only  of  our  bow  guns  bearing,  aud 
his  grape  and  riflemen  sweeping  our  deck.    At 
forty  minutes  past  5,  the  ship  not  answering  her 
helm,  he  attempted  to  lay  us  on  board ;  at  (bis 
time  Mr.  Grant,  who  commanded  the  forecastle, 
was  carried  below  badly  wounded.     I  innnediately 
ordered  the  ntarines  and  boarders  from  the  umia 
deck ;  the  master  was  at  this  time  shot  through 
the  knee,  and  I  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
back.  Lieut.  King  was  leading  the  boarders,  when 
the  ship  coming  too,  we  brought  some  of  nurbov 
^uns  to  bear  on  her,  and  had  ^ot  clear  of  our  op- 
ponent, when  at  twenty  minutes  past  6,  our  fore 
and  mainma.st  went  over  the  side,  leaving  the  ship 
a  perfect  unnninageabie  wreck.  The  frigate  shoot- 
ing ahead  1  wa.^  in  hopes  to  clear  the  wreck,  nnd 
get  the  ship  under  command  to  renew  the  action, 
but  just  as  we  had  cleared  the  wreck,  ourf«prit«ul 
yard  went,  and  the  enemy  having  rove  new  bra- 
ces, &c.,  wore  round  within  pistol  shot,  to  rake  aa, 
the  ship  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  rolling 
her  main  deck  guns  under  water,  and  all  attempts 
to  get  her  before  the  wind  being  fruitless,  whea 
calling  my  few  remaining  officers  together,  they 
were  all  of  opinion   that  any  further  resistance 
would  only  be  a  needless  waste  of  lives,  1  ordered, 
though  reluctantly,  the  colors  to  be  struck. 

The  loss  of  the  ship  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early 
fall  of  her  main-niast,  which  enabled  our  opponent 
to  choose  his  position.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  suf- 
fered considerably  in  killed  and  woonded,  and 
mostly  while  she  lay  on  our  bow,  from  her  grape 
and  musquetry;  in  all,  fifteen  killed  and  pixtv- 
three  wounded,  many  of  them  severely ;  none  of 
the  wounded  officers  quitted  the  deck  until  the 
firing  ceased. 

The  frigate  proved  to  be  the  United  Sutes'  ship 
Constitution,  of  thirty  24-pounder3  on  her  maia 
deck  and  twenty-four  d2-pounders,  and  two  18*i 
on  her  upper  deck,  and  476  men;  her  loss  In  com* 
parison  with  ours  is  trifling,  about  twenty :  the 
first  lieutenant  of  marines  and  eight  killed  ;  the 
first  lieutenant  and  master  of  the  ship,  and  eleven 
met»  wounded ;  her  low^r  masts  badly  wonndet^ 
and  stern  nnich  shattered,  and  very  much  cat  sp 
aboQt  the  rigging, 
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was  found  by  the  captors  impossible  to  keep 
this,  their  first  naval  trophy,  afloat,  and  the 
Guorri^re  was  accordin^ty  set  on  Are  and 
blown  up.  This  must  have  been  the  more 
morufying,  as  this  ship  had  been  made  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  although 
the  causes  of  quarrel  arose  before  Capt.  Dacrcs 
joined  and  whi!e  Capt.  Pechcll  commanded 
her,  still  it  vras  the  same  ship,  and  most  ac- 
ceptable would  her  acquisition  as  a  trophy 
have  been.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  on  board  of  the  Guerri^re,  at  the  time  of 
this  engagement,  there  were  ten  American 
seamen  who  had  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
longed to  her ;  but  as  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  was  not  known  at  the 

The  Giierricrc  wrk  bo  cut  up,  that  all  attempts 
to  get  her  in  would  have  been  useless.  As  soon 
as  the  wounded  were  got  out  of  her,  they  set  her 
on  fire;  and  I  feel  it  mv  duty  to  9tRte,  that  the 
conduct  of  CHptitin  Hull  and  his  officers  to  our 
men,  has  been  that  of  a  brave  enemy,  the  greatest 
care  biding  tjiken  to  prevent  our  men  losing  the 
smallest  trifle,  and  the  greatest  attention  being 
paid  to  the  wounded,  who,  through  the  attention 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Irvine,  the  surgeon,  I  hope  will  do 
well. 

I  hope,  though  success  has  not  crowned  our  ef- 
forts, you  will  not  think  it  presumptuous  in  nic  to 
say,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and 
Bhip*s  company  for  their  exertions,  partieiilarly 
when  exposed  to  the  heavy  raking  fire  of  the 
enemy.  I  feel  particularly  obliged  for  the  exer- 
tions of  lieut.  Kent,  who,  though  wounded  early 
by  a  splinter,  continued  to  assist  me ;  in  the  second 
lieutonant  the  service  has  suffered  a  severe  loss; 
Mr.  Scott,  the  master,  though  wounded,  whs  par- 
ticuliirly  attentive,  and  used  every  exertion  in 
clearing  the  wreck,  as  did  the  warrant  officers. — 
lieutenant  Nicholl  of  the  royal  marines,  and  his 
party,  supported  the  honorable  character  of  their 
corps,  and  they  suffered  severely.  I  must  recom- 
mend Mr.  Shaw,  master's  mate,  who  commandeil 
the  foremast  main  deck  guns  in  the  absence  of 
lieutenant  Pullman,  and  the  whole  alter  the  full  of 
lieutenant  Ready,  to  your  protection,  he  having 
received  a  severe  contusion  from  a  splinter.  I 
mu'Vt  point  out  Mr.  Garby,  acting  purser,  to  your 
notice,  who  volunteered  his  services  on  deck,  and 
commanded  the  after  quarter-deck  guns,  and  was 
particularly  active,  as  well  as  Mr.  B.mnister,  mid- 
shipman. I  hope,  in  considering  the  circumstan- 
ces you  will  think  the  ship  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
properly  defended — the  unfortimate  loss  of  our 
masts,  the  absence  of  the  third  lieutenant,  second 
lieutenant  of  marines,  three  midshipmen  and 
twenty-four  men,  considerably  weakened  our  crew, 
and  we  only  mustered  at  quarters  tv^o  hundred 
and  forty -four  men,  on  coming  into  action ;  the 
enemy  had  such  an  advantage  from  his  marines 
and  riflo'nen,  when  close,  ami  his  superior  sailing 
enabled  him  to  choose  his  distance. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  board  the  Guerri^re. 


time  of  her  sailing,  no  opportunity  of  course 
had  since  that  period  offered  itself  for  dis- 
charging them.  Capt  Dacres,  however,  con- 
caving it  to  be  unjust  in  the  extreme,  to 
compel  them  to  fight  against  their  countrymen, 
ordered  them  to  quit  their  quarters  and  go 
below.  This  conduct  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  the  attempts  made  by  Capt  Hull  and 
his  ofHccrs  to  inveigle  the  crew  of  the  Guerri&ro 
and  induce  them  to  turn  traitors.  One  of  tho 
means  resorted  to  was  to  keep  his  prisoners 
manacled  and  chained  to  the  deck  during  the 
night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Capt.  Hull  for  tliia 
unusual  severity  was,  that  there  were  so  many 
of  his  own  crew  who  considered  theGuerri&ro'a 
men  as  their  countrymen,  (and  who  felt,  ae 
well  they  might,  some  degree  of  shame  at  their 
own  fallen  state),  he  was  apprehensive  the  two 
bodies  united  would  overpower  him  and  the 
Americans,  and  carry  the  Constitution  to 
Halifax.  The  more  probable  reason  seems  to 
have  been  to  render  the  prospect  of  liberty  the 
more  alluring  to  those  who  would  turn  traitors. 
Cnpt  Hull  calculated,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  any  whom  he  could  persuade  to  enter, 
would  fight  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
rather  than  be  taken  and  turned  over  to  their 
former  commanders,  from  whom  they  could 
oidy  expect  to  receive  a  certain  and  well 
merited  fate.  Capt  Dacres  bears  testimony, 
in  other  respects,  to  Capt  HulFs  treatment  of 
himself  and  crew,  and  the  care  that  was  taken 
to  prevent  their  losing  the  smallest  trifle. 

The  author  of  the  American  **  Naval  His* 
tory,'*  Mr.  Clarke  remarks  thus  upon  the  Gu- 
errifero's  capture : — **  It  appeared  in  evidence 
on  the  court  martial,  that  many  Englishmen 
were  on  board  the  Constitution,  and  that  many 
of  these  were  leading  men,or  captains  of  guns.** 
The  officers  of  the  Querri^re  knew  some  of 
thorn  personally.  One  had  been  captain  of 
the  forecastle  in  the  Eurydice,  another  had 
been  in  the  Achilie  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  third 
lieutenant  was  an  Irishman,  named  Read.  In 
the  latter  end  of  1816,  a  register  of  officere 
and  others,  military  and  naval,  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  was  issued  from  the 
Washington  press,  prepared  by  a  resolution 
of  Congress.  Affixed  to  tho  list  of  names  in 
this  official  document,  is  one  column  headed 
**  State  or  country  where  born."  Turning  to 
this  column,  in  the  naval  department,  we  fiad» 
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fts  we  descend  in  the  list^  the  blanks  in  ihc 
column  of  **  where  born**  increase  amazingly. 
Of  the  superior  officera,  only  three  captains — 
Shaw,  Patterson,  and  Criohton — were  ashamed 
to  name  their  birth-place.  Of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  lieutenants,  fire  appear  to  have  been 
British;  but  Beventecn,  all  English  or  Irish 
names  have  blanks  aller  them.  Of  twenty 
boatswains,  four  were  born  in  the  United 
States;  the  rest  nowhere.  Of  eighty-thrci' 
Bailing-masters,  fifteen  had  no  birth]  lace ;  and 
eight  appear  to  be  British.  Of  twenty -five 
gunners,  three  appear  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  United  States;  and  out  of  thirty-three 
carpenters  and  roaster-mates,  five  only  could 
be  found  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  the  term 
"  American.'*  The  blanks  in  the  list  of  able 
seamen  increase  surprisingly.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
Captain  Brenton's  statement : — **  It  was  said, 
and  there  is  no  reapon  to  doubt  the  fact,  that 
there  were  two  hundred  British  seamen  on 
board  the  Constitution.*' 

After  this  analysis,  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  on 
the  capture  of  the  Guerri^re  can  be  taken  at 
their  value — **  It  has  manifested  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  American  tar,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  meet  imder  disadvantageous  cikcuii- 
STANCES  (save  the  mark),  and  to  derive  glory 
from  the  encounter,  the  naval  heroes  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  so  long  ruled  the  waves.** 

TVe  have  been  thus  particular  in  dwelling 
on  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
capture  of  the  Guerri^re,  as  with  few  excep- 
tions the  same  disparity  of  force  prevailed  and 
the  same  remarks  apply.  That  the  American 
successes  were  unexpected,  is  apparent  from 
the  instructions  given  to  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  vessels  about  to  leave  port,  and, 
in  &ct,  the  first  capture  of  an  English  by  an 
American  vessel  was  made,  if  not  in  direct 
breach  of  orders,  at  least  contrary  to  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Navy  Department,  and  had 
not  Hull  put  to  sea  before  his  countermand 
reached  Boston,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
made  his  capture  of  the  Guerri^rc,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  capture  would  have  been 
made  at  all,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
the  following  communications  :^- 

"  Naval  Department,  Washington, 
18th  June,  1812. 

"  Sir, — This  day  wnr  ha  been  dej'ared  be- 
•tween  the  Unite  1  Empire  of  Great  Britain, 


Ireland,  and  their  dependenciefs  and  the  Uni- 
te<l  States  of  America,  and  their  trrritoriM, 
and  you  are,  with  the  force  under  your  com- 
mand, entitled  to  every  belligerent  right  to 
atttack  and  capture,  and  to  defend.  You  will 
use  the  utmost  despatch  to  reach  New  York, 
after  you  have  made  up  your  complement  of 
men  &c.,  at  Annapolis.  In  your  way  from 
thence,  you  « ill  not  iail  to  notice  the  British 
flag,  should  it  present  itself.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Bclvidera  is  on  our  cotkst,  but  you 
will  not  understand  me  a$  impelling  you  to 
battle  previously  to  your  having  confidence  in 
your  crew,  unless  attacked,  or  with  areasona. 
ble  prospect  x>f  success,  of  which  you  are  to 
be,  at  your  discretion,  the  judge.  You  arc  to 
reply  to  this,  and  inform  me  of  your  progress. 

'*P.  Hamiltok. 

"  Capt.  Hull,  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution," 

This  discouraging  and,  considered  with  im- 
mediate rcsuUs,somewhat  pusillanimous  order, 
was  soon  followed  by  another  of  the  same 
tenor,  as  follows : — 

"Navy  Department,  3rd  July,  1812. 

'*  Sir, — As  soon  as  the  Constitution  is  ready 
for  sea,  you  will  weigh  anchor  and  proceed  to 
New  York. 

"  If,  on  your  way  thither,  you  should  fall  in 
with  an  enemy's  vessel,  you  will  be  guided  in 
your  proceeding  by  your  own  judgment,  bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  you  are  not  volun- 
tarily to  encounter  a  force  superior  to  yonr 
own.  On  your  arrival  at  New  York,  you  will 
report  yourself  to  Commodore  Rodgers.  If  he 
should  not  be  in  that  port,  yon  wul  remain 
there  untill  further  orders. 

«*  P.  Hamilton.'* 

The  Constitution,  on  her  way  to  New  York 
was  chased  by  a  British  squadron  and  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  that  port,  so  that  her 
stealing  to  sea  from  Boston,  into  which  she 
had  been  driven,  and  her  encounter  with  the 
Guerri^re  was  purely  accidental  and  in  contra- 
vention of  orders,  for  even  after  his  escape  into 
Boston,  a  new  order  was  despatched : — 
*'Navy  Department,  29th  July,  1812. 

"Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  20th  instentjust 
received,  has  relieved  me  from  much  anxiety. 

"  I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  of  your  safety. 
Remain  at  Boston  until  Airther  orders. 

"P.  Hamilton." 

Before  receiving  this  order  Capt  Hull  had 
put  to  sea  and  escaped  the  doom,  which  his 
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aflSrighted  Government  had  prepared  for  bini 
— to  be  laid  up  in  port 

A  second  action,  t  Miding  to  augment  the 

Frolic  and  Wasp,  confidence  of  Americans  in 
themselves,  took  place  on  the  18th  October, 
between  H»  M.  brig  Frolic,  Captain  Whinyate% 
and  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
Captain  Jones. 

The  Frolic  was  the  convoy  of  the  homeward 
bound  fleet  from  the  Bay  of  Ilondurafs  ^^^ 
was  repairing  the  damages  her  masts  and  sailt^ 
received  in  a  violent  gale  on  the  night  of  the 
16th,  in  lat  86^  north.  Ion.  64^,  in  which  she 
had  carried  away  her  main-yard,  sprung  her 
main-topmast,  and  lost  both  her  topsails,  when 
a  vessel  was  made  out  which  immediately 
gave  chace  to  the  convoy. 

Although  in  the  crippled  state  above  men- 
tioned. Captain  Whinyates  determined  to  save 
his  convoy,  and  a  close  and  spirited  action 
ensued,  which  was  maintained  until  the  brig 
became,  from  her  previous  shattered  condi- 
tion, unmanageable.  The  Wasp  talking  advan- 
tage of  this  fhot  ahead,  and  raked  the  Frolic, 
which  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear.  She 
now  fell  with  her  Itowsprit  between  the  main 
and  mizen  ri<?ging  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
then  immediately  carried  by  boarding,  aileran 
action  of  an  bourns  duration.  Such  was  the 
ob>tinacy  with  which  she  had  been  defended 
that,  on  the  Americans  taking  possession  of 
their  prise,  but  three  oiBcers  and  the  man 
at  the  wheel  were  found  alive  on  the  deck. 
In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  British  loss  was 
thirty  killed,  and  between  f(>rty  and  tifty  woun. 
ded.  The  vess'.'ls  were  nearly  equal  in  point 
of  strength,  both  as  regarded  guns  and  men, 
and  her  previous  crippled  state  alone  brought 
on  this  disastrous  and  speedy  issue.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  II. M.  ship  Poicliers, 
seventy  four  guns,  fell  in  with  and  captured 
both  vessel.4,  sending  them  into  Bermuda. 
Congress  awarded  to  Captain  Jones  a  gold 
medal,  to  his  officers  a  silver  one,  and  to  the 
crew  generally,  twenty-four  thousand  dollars, 
in  testimony  of  their  gallantry  in  capturing  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  as  Captain  Jones  in  his  ofiicial 
despatch,  gave  the  Frolic  two  extra  guns,  and 
judiciously  said  nothing  of  her  previous  disa- 
bled state.  The  reader  may,  however,  judge 
in  what  the  superior  force  consisted  from  the 
Statement  here  given  : — Frolic, broadiiide guns, 


•nine,^  throwing  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  of  shot,  with  two  twelve-pounder 
carronades, — crew,  ninety-two, — size,  threa 
hundred  and  eighty-four  tons.  Wasp,  broad« 
side,  nine  guns,  throwing  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  of  shot,  with  two  brass 
four  pounders, — crew,  one  hundred  and  thir* 
ty-five, — size,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
ton&  Nearly  matched  as  these  vessels  were, 
the  superiority  if  anything  leaning  towards 
the  side  of  Wasp,  yet  the  usual  exaggerationa 
of  American  officers  made  it  a  victory  over  a 
superior  force. 

Seven  days  after  this  affair,  on  the  25th  of 

Maccdoiiiau.  and      October,  in  lat  29®  north, 
United  staiu.  Jon.  29<>  80'  west,  the  thir- 

ty-eight gun  frigate  Macedonian,  Captain  Car^ 
den,  fell  in  with  and  brought  to  action  the 
U.  S.  frigate.  United  States,  Commodore 
Decatur.  The  action  lasted  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  when, with  one  hundred  shot  in  her 
hull,  several  of  them  between  wind  and  water, 
her  mizen  mnst  gone  by  the  board,  main  and 
fore  topmasts  shot  away  by  the  cap,  her  main 
yard  in  the  slings,  two  remaining  lower  masts 
badly  injured,  and  but  few  guns  effective,  the 
Macedonian  surrendered.  Of  her  complement 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  men,  deducting 
eight  foreigners  who  refused  to  fight,  thirty- 
six  were  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded. 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  his  official  de- 
spatches, makes  very  light  of  the  damage  done 
to  his  vessel ;  either  in  loss  of  men  or  injuries 
to  hull  or  rigging,  reporting  only  five  killetjl 
and  six  wounded.  Captain  Carden,  however* 
represents  that  the  United  States  '*was 
pumped  out  every  watch  till  her  arrival  in 
port,  from  the  efiects  of  shot  received  between 
wind  and  water,  and  that  two  eighteen  poun- 
ders had  passed  through  her  mainmast  in  a 
horizontal  line."  There  is  very  little  doubt, 
also,  from  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  ac- 
count, but  that  these  numbers  were  very  far 
from  representing  the  actual  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  comparative  force  of  the  two  combat- 
ants may  be  with  correctness  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— Macedonian — weight  of  broadside,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds;  crew,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-fuur ;  size,  one  thousand  and 
eighty-one  tons.  United  States — broadMde, 
weight  of  metal|  eight  hundred  apd  sixty- 
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four  pounds ;  crew,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 1 
four;  size,  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-three 
tons.    James  mentions,  among  other  proofs, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States' 
crew  were  British ;  the  following  fact, — **Ono 
of  the  officers*  serrants,   a  young  lad   from 
London,    named  William   Hcame,    actually 
found  among  the  hostile  crew  his  own  brother! 
This  hardened  traitor,  after  reviling  the  Brit- 
ish, and  applauding  the  American  service, 
used  the  in  !•  ence  of  seniority  in  trying  to 
persuade  his  brother  to  enter  the  latter.   The 
honorable  youth,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  re- 
plied :  *  If  you  are  a  ■  rascal,  that's  no 
reason  I  should  be  one.*  *'    Mr.  James  alleges 
that  several  of  the  Macedonian's  men  recog- 
nized their  old  shipmates;  and  **  Captain  Car- 
den,"  says  Marshall,    "observing   *  Victory' 
painted  on  the  ship's  side  over  one  part,  and 
'  Nelson'  over  another,  asked  Commodore  De- 
catur the  reason  of  so  strange  an  anomaly ; 
he  answered,   'the  men  belonging  to  those 
guns  served  many  years  with  Lord  Nelson, 
and  in  the  Victory,  and  they  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  illustrious  names  in  the  way 
you  have  seen.' "    The  Commodore  also  de- 
clared, according  to  the  same  authority,  pub- 
lic1y,that  there  were  but  few  seamen  in  his  ship, 
who  had  not  served  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  in  a  British  man-of-war.     Alter  reading 
this,  the  reader  will  naturally  like  to  know 
what  the  register,  which  has  been  already  so 
useful  to  us,  says  of  the  birthplace  of  Com- 
modore Decatur.    This  authority  assigns,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  birthplace,  not  quite  so 
fsLT  north  as  Captain  Hull's,  to  the  Commo- 
dore— Maryland. 

On  the  arrival  of  Decatur,  with  his  prize,  at 
New  York,  the  Macedonian  was  purchased  by 
the  American  Government,  and  was  rated  as 
a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  of  which  class  she 
was  the  smallest  ship.  The  same  ungenerous 
system  of  tampering  with  the  prisoners,  that 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  Guerri^ro,  was 
carried  on  by  the  Commodore  and  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  that  his  at- 
tempts might  be  unrestricted  by  the  presence 
of  the  Macedonian's  officers,  they  were  sent  on 
shore  on  parole.  The  officers,  however,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  honorable  schemes 
of  the  American  officer,  returned  on  board. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Commodore  Decatur's 
official  communications  for   any    admission 


that  he  had  conquered  a  vessel  or  inferior 
force.    This  confession  would  certainly  baTtt 
been  honest,  but,  then,  it  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  28ih  June 
1 798,  which  proA  ided  that, "  if  a  vessel  of  siipc- 
rfor  or  equal  force  shall  be  captured  by  i 
public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States,  the 
forfeiture  shall  accrue  wholly  to  the  captors." 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  valuatioa 
of  the  prizes,  was  accordingly  paid  over  to  the 
American  commander  and  his  crew.     The 
verdict  of  the  court-marshall,  puts  the  condaet 
of  Captain  Carden  and  his  crew,  beyond  ques- 
tion— the  substance  of  the  sentence  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Having  most    strictly   investigated 
every  circumstance,  and  examined  the  diffo- 
rent  officers,  and  ship's  company ;  and  haviDg 
very  deliberately  and  maturely  weighed  and 
considered  the  whole,  and  every  part  thereof, 
the  Court  does  most  honorably  acquit  Capt 
Carden,  the  officers  and  crew." 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  throughout  the 
Union,  at  their  third  naval  victory,  eppecially 
as  it  was  the  first  of  which  the  fruits  had  been 
secured, — ^and  the  arrival  of  the  colors  of  the 
Macedonian  at  Washington  was  attended 
with  illuminations  and  a  public  and  most  bril- 
liant f^te.  The  press,  too,  teemed  with  such 
rhapsodies  as  the  one  of  which  wo  give  a  spe* 
cimen.*    Had  a  faithful  statement  of  thecom- 

*  With  unatterable  pleasure  we  record  another 
roost  giillant  naval  achievement— a  thing  withoat 
precedent  or  parallel — an  action  tui  gfnerU^ 
unique,  incomparable — a  BritUh  frigHte  di<iniPtcd 
and  compelled  to  surrender  in  ttevenieen.  minuta^ 
with  106  of  her  crew,  one-third  of  her  number, 
killed  and  wounded,  by  a  vessel  bnt  little  her 
superior  In  force — by  a  new  people,  unuf(ed  to  the 
horrid  business  of  war;  by  strangers  to  the  thun- 
der of  cannon. 

We  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  effort  of 
Decatur* 9  fire — no  wonder  that  the  ^rifont 
thought  he  waa  enveloped  in  flames,  and  rejdiced, 
giving  three  cheera.  Weak  mortals ! — they  had 
yet  to  learn  the  great  activity  of  i)<»ca/wr**}outh- 
ful  crew,  and  feel  the  power  of  the  verujeaiw^ 
eharrfed  guna  of  the  United  8iate». 

Thus  it  waa  with  //«//,  with  Porter,  with  /oua, 
and  with  Ckauncey^  on  the  lake.  Every  shot  had 
it«  private  commifciion  to  revenge  a  private  wrong 
— some  lashing  at  the  gang'way  of  a  British  ree- 
aei  of  wnr — some  privation  of  food  fur  retusiii^  to 
labor  for  "  his  MHJesty  " — some  personal  iinlig- 
nity  which  impcriou9  BritotitVnov  ao  well  tugitre 
to  **  Yankee  rascals." 

The  gallant  Rodger*^  nnauccessful,  vexes  the 
deep.  Like  the  bold  bald  eap:1e  of  his  couutrr, 
ho  dans  over  the  region  of  waters  in  search  of  hia 
enemy :  groaning  iu  spirit  that  the  foe  is  ool  nigk. 
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fmrative  force  of  the  two  Ycsaels,  been  blazoned 
CD  the  walls  of  that  festiTe  hall,  we  scarcely 
think  that  there  would  hare  been  foand  cause 
for  such  extrayagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  or 
room,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  for  such  vain- 
glorious paragraphs.  Justice  and  truth  would 
rather  have  awakened  a  feeling  of  admiration, 
at  the  bravery  with  which  British  sailors  had 
contended  against  such  unequal  and  fearful 
odds. 

Another  action,  the  result  of  which  was 

Jara    aiid    Cor.ftilB-     ^^^^  »°<"'e  disastrous  tO 

tiou,  DcccmiHjr  29ih.  the  British,  yet  remains 
to  be  chronicled,  before  closing  the  list  of 
naval  battles,  for  the  year,  on  the  ocean. 

The  Java,  Captain  Lambert,  on  her  outward- 
bound  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  with  a  num- 
ber cf  passengers  on  board,  besides  a  large 
body  of  recruits,  on  the  29th  December,  some 
forty  miles  from  St.  Salvador,  in  lat  18**  N. 
and  long.  30°  W.,  encountered,  and  was  cap- 
tured by,  the  American  frigate  Constitution. 
"The  Java,''  according  to  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge's  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
bearing  date  January  29th,  1813,  **was  ex- 
ceedingly well  fought  Poor  Lambert,  who 
died,  six  days  after  the  action,  was  a  distin- 
guished and  gallant  officer." 

One  can  hardly  credit  that  so  much  indif- 
ference could  have  been  manifested  by  Gov- 
ernment, as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  prepar- 
ing the  Java  for  a  voyage,  in  which  the 
chances  were  so  great  that  an  enemy's  vessel 
would  be  encountered.  A  little  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Java  will,  however,  place 

But  the  time  will  coroe  when  he  shall  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  glory. 

Bainbridge^  in  the  Conttitution^  with  the  sloop 
Eomei^  commanded  by  tl)e  excellent  Lawrence^ 
was  near  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  hunting 
British  frigates,  at  the  date  of  our  lodt  accounts 
from  him. 

Porter^  in  the  little  frigate  E^ex  is, — we  know 
not  where  ;  but  doubtless  desirous  of  pa}ii)j;  his 
respects  to  Sir  Jama  Yeo,  ^  the  Southampton  ; 
who,  dubbed  a  knif;ht  by  a  king,  wants  lo  be 
drubbed  into  a  gcntlenmu  by  a  Porter  ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  if  they  meet,  the  knight  will 
get  a  lesson  on  jrood  manners. 

The  Constellation^  Captain  Stewart,  will  soon 
be  at  sea,  to  claim  her  portion  of  the  laurels ;  and 
the  Adatfi*  frigate,  nearly  fitted  out  nt  Washing- 
ton city,  will  bring  to  the  recollection  of  oura<;cd 
patriots  the  ardent  zeal  that  di^^tingnished  her 
ncunetnke  in  **  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 
-^Nilet'  Weekly  Remitter. 


the  afl&ir  pretty  clearly  before  tho  reader. 
The  late  French  frigate  Ronommee,  newly 
christened  the  Java,  was  under  orders  to  carry 
out  to  Bombay  the  newly  appointed  Governor, 
Lieutenant-General  Hislop,  and  suite,  with  ft 
number  of  8Upemumerariw»s, — Mirinc  Society 
boy&  Finding,  on  joining,  that  out  of  a  com- 
plement of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the 
whole  number  of  petty  officers  and  men, 
who  had  ever  trod  a  deck  ct  been  pre- 
sent at  an  action,  amounted  to  less  than 
fifty.  Captain  Lambert  loudly  remonstrated 
against  the  inelBciency  of  such  a  shipV  com- 
pany. The  only  reply  was,  that  a  voynge  to 
the  East  Indies  and  back  would  make  sailors 
of  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  nrg^  the  matter 
further,  but  as  some  slight  amendment  to  the 
Java's  crew,eight  men  were  allowed  to  volun« 
teer.  Manned  in  this  way,  with  sixty  Irish- 
men, who  had  never  smelt  salt  water,  except 
in  crossing  the  channel — tho  rest  of  her  com- 
plement made  up  from  prison  ships,  t Captain 
Lambert  was  despatched  to  sea.  Is  there 
room  for  wonder  that  with  such  a  crew  he 
and  his  vessel  should  have  succumbed  to  a 
superior,  nnpre^  ared  as  he  was  for  a  contest 
even  with  an  equal,  force  ?  The  great  cause 
for  astonishnment  is  that,  with  such  a  crew, 
the  Java  should  have  maintained  a  fight  from 
a  little  past  two  till  six,  and  that  the  co- 
lors should  have  been  lowered  from  the 
stump  of  the  mixen  mast  only  when  the  Con- 
stitution had  taken  up  a  raking  position 
athwart  the  bows  of  her  then  defenceless  an- 
tagonist The  Java  lost  her  masts  and  bow- 
sprit, had  upwards  of  twenty  guns  disabled, 
her  boats  shot  to  pieces,  and  her  hull  so 
shattered,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bum  her.  Twenty-two  were  killed,  and  ninety- 
two  wounded  on  board  the  Java,  in  this  mur- 
derous conflict  ;  and  the  American  loss,though 
trifling  in  comparison,  was  yet  severe — ten 
killed  and  forty -eight  wounded.  This  victory 
added  no  glory  to  the  American  flag,  as,  with 
the  same  difference  of  force  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Guerrifere,  the  crew,  although  nomin- 
ally stronger,  was  in  reality  not  half  as  effec- 
tive ;  indeed,  Mr.  James  remarks  on  this  head : 
**The  Constitution  captured  tho  Java  cer- 
tainly, but  in  so  discreditable  a  manner  that, 
had  the  latter  been  manned  with  a  well  trained 
crew  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  men,  no 
doubt  remains  in  our  mind,  and  we  have  coo- 
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Bidcrcd  the  subject  seriously,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  vast  supenoHty  of  force,  the 
American  frigate  must  either  have  succumbed 
or  have  fled."  According  to  the  same  author, 
**  the  manner  in  which  the  Java^s  men  were 
treated  by  the  American  officers,  reflects  upon 
the  latter  the  greatest  disgrace."  One  object, 
however,  the  Constitution's  officers  missed  by 
their  cruelly  in  manacling  and  pillaging  their 
poor  captives — three  only  of  the  Java's  crew 
entered,  while  the  remainder,  jail  birds  though 
many  of  them  were,  treated  with  contempt 
thiir  reiterated  promises  of  high  pay,  rich 
land,  and  liberty. 

The  verdict  of  the  court  martial  held  on  the 
•orviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Java  vfas, 
that  *Mh3  action  was  maintained  with  seal, 
ability,  and  bravery,"  and  the  compliment 
paid  to  Lieut  Chads,  who  commanded  after  j 
Captain  Lambert's  fall,  a  very  high  one.  Rear  ! 
Admiral  Thorn  was  the  president,  and,  return- 
ing Lieutenant  Chads  his  sword,  he  thus  ad- 
drcKsed  him — "I  have  much  satisfaction  in 
returning  you  your  sword.  Had  you  been  an 
officer  who  had  served  in  comparative  obscur- 
ity all  your  life,  and  never  before  heard  of, 
your  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  has  been 
sufficient  to  establish  your  character  asa  brave, 
skilful,  and  attentive  officer."  We  think  it 
but  justice  to  bring  these  fiicts  forward,  to  en- 
able those  who  may  have  seen  only  American 
accounts  of  (he  war,  to  come  to  a  more  correct 
eonclusion  respecting  the  events  we  have  been 
just  deuiling.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
from  James  a  short  account  of  the  reception 
of  Commodore  Bainbridgo  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston : — 

'*  At  this  moment  our  eyes  light  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  a  book  before  u.^,  giving  an  account  of 
the  reception  of  Commodore  Bainbridge  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  placing  it  before  the  British  pub- 
lic. *  On  the  following  Thursday  (that  suc- 
ceeding the  fi  igate's  arrival,)  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge landed  at  the  long  wharf  from  the 
frigate  Constitution,  amidst  acclamations,  and 
roaring  o£  cannon  from  the  shore.  .\ll  the  way 
from  the  end  of  the  pier  to  the  Exchange  cof 
fee-house,  was  decorated  with  colours  and 
streamers.  In  State  street  they  wore  strung 
across  from  the  opposite  buildings,  while  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  were 
filled  with  ladies,  and  the  tops  of  the  bouses 


were  covered  with  spectators,  and  an  immanae 
crowd  filled  the  streets,  so  a?  to  render  it  difr 
ficult  for  the  military  escort  to  march.  The 
commodore  was  distinguished  by  his  noble 
figure,  and  his  walking  unoovered.  On  bis 
right  hand  was  the  veteran  Commodore 
Rodgers,  and  on  his  left  Brigadier-general 
Welles;  then  followed  the  brave  Captain  Hull, 
Colonel  Blake,  and  a  number  of  officers  and 
citizens ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  immense  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  order  of  procession* 
The  band  of  music  in  the  balcony  of  the  State 
Bank  and  the  music  of  the  New-Eng^d 
guards,  had  a  fine  effect."  Here  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  British  navy ! 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  effect 

Eflect  of  iheM  tuc-  of  thesc  four  actions  on 
^S^.*'"***''  ^"*'"*"  t^e  American  mind  was 
most  important,  as  the  successive  triumphs 
gave  a  tone  and  character  to  a  war  hitherto 
decidedly  unpopular  with  the  moderate  portion 
of  the  community,  and  imparted  a  still  greater 
confidence  to  the  war  party,  already  far  from 
deficient  in  the  language  of  pretension  and 
vain  glorious  boasting. 

The  tone,  even,  of  the  Nation^d  TnUUi- 
gencery  previously  moderate,  if  not  pacific,  was 
at  once  altered,  and  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
Council,  simple  and  unconditional  as  it  waa^ 
now  failed  to  satisfy  American  demagogues, 
"the  American  flag  was  now  to  secure  aQ 
that  sailed  under  iL^ 

This  was  a  bold  attitude  to  assume  towards 
a  nation  whose  seamen  had  beaten,  in  succes- 
sion, every  power  in  Europe  into  a  confession 
of  their  superiority,  more  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Americans  were  to  the  full  as 
much  astonished  as  were  the  English  at  the  un- 
expected aspect  which  naval  events  had  now 
assumed.  The  various  orders  from  Washington 
to  the  Commanders  make  this  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, and  supply  a  more  correct  index  to  the 
reality  of  American  expectations  than  do  the 
vapourings  of  a  foT^divi duals,  who  prepared  a 
highly  seasoned  dish  of  self-glorification  for  a 
public  by  no  means  unwilling  to  swallow  the 
regale  seasoned  for  the  national  taste. 

"  No  one"  says  one  Historian*  "  can  com- 
pare the  official  accounts  without  acknowledg- 
inj5  that  acciJeat  or  fortune  had  little  to  do 
with  these  battles,  which  were  like  nearly  all 

*  IngeraoU. 
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the  other  naval  engagements  throughout  the 
war,  AfTEB  England  had  time  to  recover  from 
her  surprise,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  or  excel 
her  antagonist  More  extensive  or  more  nu- 
merous battles  would  add  little  to  the  croden* 
tials  of  the  few  gained." 

This  last  paragraph  is  a  fortunate  admission, 
as  but  few  laurels  were  added  to  the  American 
naval  wreath  after  the  first  year,  and  as 
the  American  Navy  disappeared  nearly 
•Itogether  from  the  ocean  when  the  British 
Government  awoke,  at  length,  from  their  delu* 
sion,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  they 
should  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

We  have  just  given  a  full  account,  not  only 

M«a>.uf«s  «<1opted  by      ©^  ^^^  exploits,  but  of  the 

the  Briiuh  Govemmenu  force  in  tons,  men,  and 
gums,  of  the  American  forty-fours,  and  we  will 
now,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  point  out  the 
steps  that  were  taken  by  the  British  Admi- 
ralty, to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  successes. 

Three  of  the  small  class  seventy-fours,  the 
Majestic,  Goliath,  and  Saturn,  were  cut  down, 
and  thus  armed:  The  first  deck  battery  of 
twenty-eight  long  thirty-two-pounders  was 
retained,  but  in  lieu  of  twenty-eight  long 
eighteens^  on  the  Be«x>nd  deck,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  forty-two-pound  carronades  were  car- 
ried, with  two  long  twelve-pounders  as  chase 
guns ;  this,  virith  a  complement  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men  and  boys,  was  judged  a 
fair  match  for  the  American,  nominally,  forty- 
fours;  as,  however,  no  glory  could  have  ac- 
crued from  the  capture  of  an  American  forty- 
four,  by  what  would  have  been  styled  a  seven- 
ty-four in  disguise,  the  policy  or  utility  of  this 
measure  may  be,  and  has  been,  very  much 
doubted. 

Besides  the  completion  of  these  three  razees, 
two  vessels  were  built  to  answer  the  same 
purposes.  They  also  merit  a  few  remarks 
which  we  will  take  from  James : — 

**The  Ijeander  was  constructed  of  pitch- 
pine,  from  a  draught  prepared  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rule,  the  ingenious  architect  of  the 
Caledonia,  and  many  other  fine  ships  in 
the  British  navy;  and  the  Newcastle  was 
constructed  of  the  same  light  wood,  from  the 
draught  of  M.  Louis- Charles  Barrallier,  then 
an  assistant  surveyor  under  Sir  William,  but 
now  the  principal  naval  architect  for  the  French 
at  Toulon.    The  first  of  these  ships  measured 


1 572,  the  other  1566  tons ;  and  they  were  both 
constructed  of  very  thin  and  inadequate  scant* 
ling.    The  esUblishment  of  each  ship  was  30 
long    24-pounders    on  the  first  or   *  upper' 
deck,  and  26  carronades  42-pounders,  and  two, 
afterwards  increased  to  four,  long  24-pounderB 
on  the  second  or  *  spar*  deck ;   total,  at  first 
68,  then  60  guns,  with  a  net  complement  of 
480  men  and  boys.  The  Leander  and  Newcas- 
tle, therefore,  in  the  disposition  of  their  guns, 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  cut-down  74s ;  and 
yet  they  were  oflQcially  registered  as  'frigates,' 
but,  by  way  of  salvo  for  their  anomalous 
structure  'with  spar  decks,'  was  superadded 
I^  by  'frigate,'  is  meant  a  ship  with  a  sin- 
gle battery-deck  from  stem  to  stem,  is  it  not  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  the  term,  to  apply  it  to  a 
vessel  that  has  two  additional  short  deeksj 
upon  which  are  mounted  nearly  as  many  guns 
as  she  carries  on  her  whole  deck  ?    But  must 
a  ship,  having  two  whole  decks,  upon  each  of 
which  an  equal  number  of  guns  is  mounted,  bs 
called  a  single-docked  vessel?    And  yet,  in 
official  language,  the  Leander  and  Newcastle 
are  not  two-decked  ships,  otherwise  their  lower 
battery-deck  would  not  be  called  their  upper 
deck,  nor  their  upper,  their  spar  deck ;  neither 
would  their  depth  of  hold  be  measured  from 
the  deck  below  the  first  battery-deck,  nor  the 
length  of  the  same  deck  be  registered  as  the 
'  length  of  gun-deck.'     These  are  the  only 
points,  in  which  these  frigates  with  spar  decks 
differ  fW>m  the  cut-down  748,  and  from  the  66 
and  54  gun  ships  already  mentioned. 

The  command  of  the  Leander  was  given 
to  Captain  Sir  George  Rolph  Collier,  and  the 
command  of  the  Newcastle,  to  Captain  Lord 
George  Stuart  Great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  these  two  ships  manned  :  and 
certainly  the  crew  of  the  Leander,  after  it  was 
obtained,  was  a  very  indifferent  one,  contain- 
ing, besides  many  old  and  weakly  men,  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  boys.  This  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  Leander's  crew  has  recently 
been  contradicted ;  but  we  allude  to  the  period 
of  the  shi;j's  arrival  at  Halifiix,  Nova  Scotia. 

"  We  were  then  on  board  the  Leander  sev- 
eral times,  and  not  only  witnessed  the  quality 
of  her  crew,  but  heard  the  officers  complain,  as 
well  they  might,  of  their  great  inferiority  in 
that  respect  to  the  ships  against  which  they 
were  expected  to  cx>ntend. 
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"  When  she  quitted  Spithead,  for  Ilaltfax, 
the  Lcander  was  so  lumbered  with  stores,  that 
the  ship  would  scarcely  have  made  the  voyage, 
had  she  not  received  a  refit  in  Cork ;  and  even 
then  it  was  fortunatCi  much  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  her  captain  and  officer<«,  that  the 
Leander  did  not  encounter  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican 44s. 

'*  Another  ship,  of  the  same  force  in  guns, 
and  nearly  so  in  men,  as  the  Leander  and  New- 
castle, was  produced  by  raising  upon  the 
Akbar,  formerly  a  teak -built  Indiaman,  and 
more  recently  known  as  the  44-gun  frigate 
Comwallis.  The  Akbar  proved  a  very  indif- 
ferent cruiser,  sailing  heavily,  and  rolling  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  was  constantly  carry- 
ing away  or  springing  her  masts.  The  ship 
actually  stowed  450  tons  of  water ;  while  the 
Caledonia,  a  ship  of  double  her  measurement, 
could  not  stow  more  than  4*21  tons.  The 
Akbar  has  since  been  converted  to  the  only 
purpose  for  which,  and  carrying  a  cargo,  she 
was  ever  adapted,  a  troop-ship. 

"  If  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  build  or 
equip  ships  to  oppose  the  large  American 
frigates  in  fair  combat,  they  should  have  been 
frigates,  and  two-decked  ships  like  the  Lcander 
Newcastle,  and  Akbar.  There  was  a  frigate 
laid  down  in  the  year  1813,  which  would  have 
answered  every  purpose ;  but,  after  the  draught 
of  the  Java  had  been  prepared  as  that  of  a 
regular  frigate,  to  carry  52  guns,  the  pen  of 
authority  filled  up  the  gangway  with  a  barri- 
cade and  a  row  of  ports,  and  hence  the  Java 
was  built  as  a  60-gun  two-decked  ship,  similar 
to  the  Newcastle  and  Lcander.  If  the  Amer- 
ican frigates,  of  1533  tons,  could  not  carry 
with  ease,  their  gangway  guns,  and  the  two 
last-named  British  60-gun  ships,  averaging 
1564  tors,  found  some  inconvenience  in  car- 
rj'ing  thcir.««,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
Java,  of  1458  tons,  could  bear  the  eight  addi- 
tional guns  ordered  for  her  ?" 

Besides  these  two  anomalous  classes  of  fri- 
gates, the  cut  down  seventy-fours,  and  the 
6f^y ;  a  few  ships  were  constructed  to  which 
the  name  of  frigates  was  really '  applicable. 
Two  fine  frigates  were  then  afloat,  but  one 
carried  a  broadciide  of  only  twenty-six  guns, 
while  the  forty-fours  carried  one  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  the  proverb  of  "  L'an  scottato  ha  paura 
de  Tacqua  calda'^*  is  here  applicable ;  the  Admi- 
*  Tb  e  burn  ebild  dreads  ibe  fire. 


ralty  had  not  scrupled  to  send  out  thirty- 
sixes,  with  instructions  compelling  them  to 
bring  to  action  any  single-decked  enemy's 
vessel,  however  superior ;  but  now  they  hesi- 
tated to  send  a  fine  vessel,  nay  two,  for  the 
Egyptienne  was  rejected  also,  though  mount- 
ing the  proper  number  of  guns,  because  she 
was  inferior  to  her  expected  adversary  by  one 
broadside  gun.  The  Pirth,  Liffey,  Severn, 
Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  were  accordingly 
built,  manned  with  a  complement  of  three 
hundred  men  and  boys,  and  with  an  armt- 
ment  of  fifty  guns—  twenty-eight  long  twenty- 
four  pounders,  twenty  carronades,  thirty-two 
pounders,  with  two  long  nines.  A  new  gun 
was  also  tried,  and  found  to  answer  expecta- 
tions. Says  James — "The  six-and-half  feet 
thirty-three  cwt.  twenty-four  pounders  not 
having  been  found  heavy  enough,  some  guns 
of  the  same  calibre  were  constructed,  fi-om  a 
foot  to  a  foot-and-a-half  longer,  and  weighing 
from  forty  to  forty- three  cwt.** 

It  is  singular,  that  although  American  sloops 
were  hunting  for  British  frigates  all  over  the 
ocean,  as  soon  as  the  intention  of  arming  Bri- 
tish frigates  with  such  guns  was  promulgated, 
the  Americans  seem  to  have  suddenly  mislaid 
their  orders  for  hunting  down  the  British,  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  Java  was  the  last 
British  frigate  they  captured  or  brought  to 
action,  although  not,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  the  last  they  fell  in  with. 

Some  of  the  minor  classes  of  ships,  must 
now  receive  our  attention,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  several  cases  to  record,  proving  that  the 
Americans  were  as  keenly  awake  to  "out- 
build the  British  in  sloops,**  as  they  had  out- 
witted them  in  their  frigates. 

To  whatever  is  classed  under  one  head, 
people  are  disposed,  and  not  unnaturally,  to 
attach  the  notion  also,  of  equality,  so  that  when 
there  docs  exist  any  difference,  the  stronger 
is  sure  to  triumph  over  the  weaker  party,— 
while  there  always  will  be  found  many,  whom 
it  will  be  hard  to  convince  that  any  disparity 
offeree  really  existed :  such  is  the  difficulty  of 
removing  an  impression  once  conveyed,  and  of 
substituting  for  it  another. 

The  Americans  had  built  their  new  sloops, 
the  Peacock,  Wasp,  and  Frolic,  and  to  meet 
these  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  build  new  vessels.  What 
were  considered  equal  terms  by  the  Admiraltji 
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we  shall  ni)W  show.    The  EnglUh  had  in  their 
possession,  the  late  French  corvette  **  Bonne 
Citoyenne/* — a  very  fine  vessel.   After  placing 
the  force  of  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  in  juxta 
poi^iiion  with  that  of  the  Frolic,  the  readir 
will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  action  of 
Government  was  judicious :  Bonne  Citoyenne 
—length  of  main  deck,    one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet;  breadth,  thirty-one  feet;  tons, 
five  hundred  and  eleven ;  guns,  twenty ;  men, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  frolic,  length,one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet :  breadth,  thirty-two 
feet;   tons,   five  hundred  and  forty;   guns, 
tweniy-two ;  men,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.    Now,  surely  the  easiest  mode  of  encoun- 
teiing  the  Americans,  would  appear  to  have 
been,  to  have  built  vessels  of  some  twenty-five 
tons  burthen  larger  than  the  Bonne  Citoyenne, 
and  to  have  added  thirty  men,  at  least,  to  her 
complement     The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
thought  otherwise,  so,  as  the  surest  means  of 
producing   the  effect  they  desired  to  bring 
about,  the  vessels,  built  from  the  lines  of  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  were  shortened  five  feet, 
and  instead  of  increasing,  the  burthen  was  de- 
creased fifty-flvo  tons, — two  extra  guns  were 
put  on  baird  a  smaller  vessel,  and  to  work  the 
extra  guns  no  extra  men   were  considered 
neccsssiry — the  complement  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five   being  considered  sufficient. 
Sir  Jos.  Yoi  kc  had  the  merit  of  sending  his  im- 
proved vcs-scls  to  sea — the  improvement  con- 
sisting in  diminishing  a  vessel's  capacity  to 
carry,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  her 
armafuent   Let  as  take  Mr.  James'  testimony : 
"Scarcely   were  the  twenty  thirty -pounder 
canonades,  and  two  long  nines  brought  on 
board,  than  two  of  the  csirronades  were  sent  on 
shore  again,  as  having  no  proper  ports  fitted 
torcci  ivethem — already  the  remaining  twenty 
guns  were  too  close  together,  to  render  the 
quarters  sufficiently  roomy.     With  these,  how- 
ever, the  ships  went  to  sea ;  and  they  were 
soon  found  neither  to  sail  well  nor,  to  work 
well.     The  utility  of  their  stern  chase  ports, 
may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  stated,  that,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  ships  at  the  stern, 
there  was  no  room  to  work  the  tiller  while  the 
guns  were  pointed  through  the  ports." 

Of  this  last  discreditable  oversight  and  its 
attendant  consequences,  we  shall  have  to  give 
hereafter  a  practical  illu.stration.  Fortunately 
for  the  credit  of  the  Brtiish  navy,  and  for  the 


individual  honor  of  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  new  twenty-gun  vessels,  the  press  gave 
rather  an  exaggerated  account  of  their  force 
and  size,  and  held  them  up  to  view  as  much' 
more  formidable  than  they  really  were.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Wasp,  Froli :,  Pea- 
cock, and  Hornet  avoided  every  three-masted 
man-of-war  they  saw.  Relative  to  the  boasiing 
that  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Hornet  and 
Bonne  Citoyenne, we  shall  now  8peak,and  shall 
establish,  with  Mr.  James'  help,  the  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  the  Americans  on  the  occasion 
was  nothing  but  braggadocio  of  the  most 
despicable  character.* 


•While  in  the  early  pan  of  December,  1812, 
the  United  Sutea'  trigHte  Constitution,  Commo- 
dore Baiiibridge,  and  uliip-sloop  Hornet,  of  eight- 
eon  82-pouiider  cnrronudeH  and  two  long  1 2-puun- 
dern,  Ctiptain  Jiime«  Lawrence,  were  wuiiiiig  at 
St.  Salvador,  to  be  joined  by  the  £iM«ex,  au  occur- 
rence happened,  wfiich  the  characturi:>tic  cunning 
of  Ainericiine  turned  greutly  to  their  udvHntage. 
In  the  middle  of  November  the  British  20-gun 
ship  Bonne-Citoyenne,  of  eighteen  32-pounder 
carronades  and  two  long  9-pounders,  Ca{>tain  Pitt 
Burnaliy  Greene,  having,  while  coming  trom  Rio- 
de-ta-plate,  with  half  a  million  sterling  ou  board, 
danuiged  herself  greutly  by  running  ou  shore,  en- 
tered the  port  9f  St.  Salvador,  to  land  her  cargo 
and  be  hove  down. 

When  the  ship  was  keel-out,  the  two  American 
ships  arrived  in  the  port.  The  American  Consul 
and  the  two  American  commandi'rs  now  laid  their 
heads  together  to  contrive  something  which,  with- 
out any  personal  risk  to  any  one  uf  the  three, 
should  contribute  to  the  renown  of  their  common 
country.  What  so  likely  as  a  challenge  to  Capt. 
Greene  ?  It  could  not  he  accepted ;  and  then  the 
refusal  would  be  as  sood  as  a  victory  to  Captain 
Lawrence.  Accordingly,  a  challenge  for  the  Hor- 
net to  me\t  the  Bonne-Citoyenne  was  oficred  by 
Captain  Lawrence,  through  ihe  American  Consul* 
to  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Frederick  Lnndeman  ; 
Commodore  Bainbridge  pledging  his  honour  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  or  Jiot  to  interfere. 

Without  making  the  unpioa»int  avowal,  that 
his  government  upon  this  occjision,  had  reduced 
the  vessel  he  commanded  irom  a  king^s  cruiser  to 
A  merchant-ship.  Captain  Greene  transmitted, 
through  tiie  consular  channel,  an  animated  reply, 
refusing  a  meeting  '*  upon  terms  so  maidfestly  ad- 
vantageous as  those  proposed  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge.**  Indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
commodore  had  purpqsely  mserted  the  words, 
**  or  not  interfering,"  lest  Captain  Greene,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  should  accept  the  chal* 
longe.  For,  had  the  two  shipjS  met  by  agreement, 
and  engaged,tlie  Constitution  looked  on  without  in- 
tcrferhig,  and  the  British  ship  been  the  conqueror, 
the  pledge  of  honor,  on  the  part  of  both  Ameri- 
can commanders,  would  have  been  fu  Klled ;  and 
can  any  one  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  Commo- 
dore Bainbridfrc  would  have  seen  the  Bonne-Cito- 
yenno  carry  off  a  United  States'  ship  of  war,  with- 
out attempting  her  rescue  ?    It  was  more  than 
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Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  naval 
operations  on  the  lakcft,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  American  account  of  the  havoc  com- 
mitted on  British  commerce,  through  the  in- 
Btru mentality  of  their  cruisers,  from  the  de- 
claration of  war  to  the  end  of  the  year  1812. 
It  will  be  amusing,  as  the  anxiety  of  the 
Americans  to  magnify  every  little  coasting 
vessel,  captured  among  the  West  India  islands, 
into  a  sloop  of  war  or  armed  vessel,  will  be 
thus  shown. 

According  to  the  American  account,  from 

the  date  of  the  dcclara- 


Americnn  lisl  of  cap- 

tores  niade.  tion  of  war,  18th  June, 

to  the  end  of  the  year,  three  hundred  and 
five  prizes  were  taken  by  their  privateers. 

It  appears  that  of  this  number,  sixty-eight 
vessels  mounted  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  guns,  (nearly  eleven  guns  each,)  and 
that  in  specie  alone,  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  secured,  in 


hia  head  was  worth.    Where  wng  the  guarantee 
aKAinst  re-captiire,  wl)ich  always  aocompanies  a 
acrioiisi  proposal  of  this  sort,  when  a  stronger 
force,  belonging  to  either  party,  is  to  preserve  a 
temporary  nentrality  ?    The  bait,  therefore,  did 
not  tike:    the  specie  remained   safe;   and  the 
Aniericjin  officers  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  all  the  benefit  they  could  reap  from 
ninking  a  boiirt  of  the  circunstance.     Th[8  they 
did;  and,  to  the  present  hour,   the  refumi  of  the 
Bonne-CitoMMine  to  meet  the  Hornet,  stands  rc- 
conled  in  the  American  naval  archives,  as  a  proof 
of  the  toniier*n  dn*a<l,  although  the  *'  superior  in 
force,"  i>f  enjjaping  the  latter.     The  two  ships,  as 
hai<  JM8t  »»ecn  seen,  were  equal  in   guns,  and  not 
Very  unequal  in  crews;  the   Hornet  having    171 
men  anil  two  hoys,  the  Bonnn-t^itoyenne,  Inc'nd- 
inprJl  Rupemumeraries,  141  men  and  nine  boys. 
But  this  iuferioHty  w^is  in  a  great  degree  compen- 
sated, hy  the   pJiins  which  CapUiin  Greene  had 
taken  to  teacli  his  men  the  use  of  their  guns. 

After  the  Constitution  had   sailed  for  Bo^tton, 
the  Hornet  continued  blockading;  the  Bonne-Gito- 
yenne  and  her  dollars,  until  the   arrival,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  of  the  BHtish  74-^un  ship  Mon- 
tagu. Captain  .Hanlcy  Hall  Dixon,  bearinjr  the  fla;j 
of  Rear^Adiniral    Manley  Dixon.     The  American 
eloop,  on  being  chaseil,  *  ran  for  the  harbor ;  but 
night  coming  on,  the  Hornet  wore,  and.  by  stmd- 
ing  to  the  southward,  dexterously   evaded  her 
pursuer.    K.<«corted  by   the  Montagu,  the  Borme- 
Citoycnne,  with  her  valuable  cargo  on  board,  put 
to  sea  on  the  26th  of  January ;  and   on  the  22nd 
of  February,  in  latitude  6*  20'  south,   longitude 
40  ©  west,  the   rear  admiral  left  CapUtn  Greene, 
to  pursue  his  voyage  alone.    Sometime  in  the 
month  of  April,  having  stopped  at  Madeira  by 
the  way.  the  Bonne-Ciioyenne  arrived  in  safety 
at  Portsmouth. 

^  Could  any  scheme  have  been  more  cunningly  do- 1 
▼Ised  for  acquiring  credit  at  a  chean  rate  ? — Zn    i 


twenty -one  vessels,  independent  of  the  valae 
uf  the  crafts  and  cargoes. 

In  looking  over  this  long  list,  we  find  to 
many  vessels  of  from  four  to  eight  hundred 
tons  each,  and  described  as  laden  with  the 
most  valuable  cargoes,  that  we  conceive  we 
are  very  much  under  the  mark  in  valuing  the 
three  hundred  and  five  prizes,  at  ten  thousand 
dollars  each .    This  valuation,  with  the  amount 
of  specie  and  the  value  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  guns,  would  thus  give,  even 
at  our  low  estimate,  a  loss  of  over  five  milliorm 
of  dollars.    To  those  who  may  remember  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  or  who  are  otherwise 
conversant  with  our  mercantile  marine,  the 
absurdity  of  this  statement  speaks  for  itself 
It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  the  richest  of 
these  prizes,  those  represented  as  carrying 
the  largest  number,  and  the  heaviest  guns, 
were  West  Tndiamen,  principally  homeward 
bound,  and  that,  with  some  few  exception!^ 
this  class  of  vessels  could  not  carry  on  deck 
anything  heavier  than  a  four  or  six-pounder, 
and  of  guns  even  of  this  calibre,  few  could 
bear  more  than  four,  six,  or  eight    In  the 
American  account,  the  guni?  are  neariy  all  put 
down  as  twelve  or  fourteen-pounders,  some 
even  as  eighteen-poondcrs,  which  makes  the 
exaggeration  still  more  apparent    It  was  t 
common  practice  for  these  vessels  to  mount 
four  or  six  guns,  and  to  have  a  number  of  whit 
were  called  '•  Quak«  rs,*'  that  is  wooden  gims, 
and,  no  doubt,  our  Yankee  brethren  have,  in 
their  version,   reckoned  each  one  of  these 
**  Quakers  *'  as  a  bona  fide  long  twelve. 

Not  the  leai;t  ir\jury  done  was  the  depriving 
Great  Britain  of  the  services  of  so  many  sail- 
ors, for,  according  to  this  list,  Ibrty-five  thou- 
sand seamen  were  captured  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war. 

A  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  captures,  as  chronicled  in  the 
American  papers,  will  be  amuang: — 

Louisa  Ann,  laden  with  mola^sses,  captured 
by  a  boat  from  the  Benjamin  FVanklin,  priva- 
teer, with  seven  men,  under  the  ^ns  (and  we 
presume,  also  under  the  fire,)  qf  a  battery  <f 
twelve  eighteen^pounden. 

Ship  Grenada,  seven  hundred  tons  burthen, 
eleven  guns  and  thirty  men,  with  schooner 
Shaddock,  also  armed,  (with  a  complement,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  at  least  twelve  men,) 
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both  captured  at  the  same  time,  hy  the  Young 
Eagle,  of  New  York,  one  gun  and  forty-two 
men. 

Ship  Hassan,  fburteen  guns  and  twenty 
men,  captured  hy  the  Tom  Jones,  three  guns. 

Ship  Oshome,  ten  guns,  long  eighteen - 
poanders,  twenty-six  men,  five  hundred  tons, 
captured  by  the  Teazer,  two  guns,  and  not 
thirty  men. 

Brig  Amelia,  captured  by  the  Mary  Ann, 
one  gun. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  ex- 
aggerations, but  the  list  is  filled  with  such, 
and,  unfortunately  for  their  credit,  ths  cord  has 
been  too  tightly  drawn  by  these  veracious 
chroniclers,  and  the  arrow  has,  consequently, 
over-shot  the  mark. 

Id  the  case  of  the  Hassan,  for  instance,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  vessel  carrying  fourteen 
twelve-pounders  intended  to  be  used,  and  a 
complement  of  only  twenty  men  I  It  would, 
however,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  further 
instances  of  the  means  resorted  to,  through- 
oat  the  States,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and,  under  the  smoke  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  guns,  to  conceal  the  real  ruin 
that  was  fast  approaching.  A  few  individuals, 
like  drawers  of  prizes  in  a  lottery,  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  realise  large  fortunes  by  a 
series  of  lucky  captures  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  war;  but  very  soon  these  prizes 
were  exhausted,  as  we  find  by  the  Ist  of  De- 
eember  the  lamentation  that  **  it  has  not  been 
our  goo<l  fortune,  latterly,  to  record  the  cap- 
ture of  many  prizes.  This  has  not  arisen 
from  want  of  activity  in  our  many  privateers, 
but  from  the  scarcity  of  the  enemy's  ve'^sels. 
Several  have  cruised  ten  thousand  miles  with- 
out seeing  an  Englishman.  Whether  the  Bri- 
tish Government  is  unable  to  furnish  the 
needful  convoys,  or  whether  the  commercial 
mind  of  Ihe  nation  is  panic-struck  by  the 
haniy  exploits  of  our  tars,  and  will  not  ven- 
ture forth,  time  will  determine." 

We  are  not  at  all  a.stonished  at  the  commer- 
cial panic  which  at  that  time  pervaded  the 
nation  —the  thought,  that  half  a  dozen  frigates, 
and  as  many  brigs  and  sloops  of  war  aided  by 
privateers,  (some  only  open  boats,  and  others 
mounting  only  one  •gun,)  had  in  four  months 
effected  what  the  united  navies  of  France  and 
fipain  bad  failed  to  do,  must  have  been  indeed 
a  1  umiliating  one  to  tbe  Briton,  and  there  is 


not  much  cause  for  wonder  that  the  commer- 
cial energies  of  Great  Britain  were  paralyzed. 
Five  millions  of  dollars  abstracted  in  five 
months.  We  onlj  wonder  that  a  national 
bankruptcy  did  not  ensue. 

Before  closing  this  history  we  trust  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  apparent,  on  which  nation 
the  greater  injury  was  wrought,  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  years  1818  and  *14,  while  English -ves- 
sels were  in  every  sea,  and  while  her  flag 
waved  triumphantly  everywhere,  the  Ameri- 
can Marine,  whether  naval  or  commercial,  was 
as  efiectually  swept  from  the  ocean,  as  if  the 
besom  of  destruction  had  passed  over  it. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  a  few  short  ex- 
American  President's    ^^^ts  from  Mr.  Madison's 

Menage,  Nov.  4.  speech  Will   throw  BOmO 

additional  light  on  the  motives  which  prompt- 
ed the  American  Government  to  prefer  a  war 
with  England  to  one  with  France,  even  sup- 
posing that  equal  causes  of  complaint  had  ex- 
isted against  both  those  nations.  We  give  one 
very  significant  paragraph  towards  ti.e  end  of 
the  message  : 

"  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  80th  Sept.  last,  have  ex- 
ceeded  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
which  have  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
demands  on  the  Treasury  to  that  day,  includ- 
ing a  necessary  reimbursement  of  near  three 
millions  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  Tn 
these  receipts  are  included  a  loan  o(  near  eight 
niillion  eight  hundrei  and  fifty  thoumnd 
dollars  received  on  account  of  the  loans  author- 
ized by  the  acts  of  the  last  8CK.sion.  The 
whole  sum  actually  obtained  on  loan  amount' 
ing  to  eleven  milloitti  of  doilare^  the  residue 
of  which  being  receivable  subsequent  to  the 
20th  Sept.,  will,  together  with  the  current 
revenue,  enable  us  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  this  year." 

Here  we  have,  at  once,  a  very  obvious  reason 
for  the  choice  made  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment We  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  ever 
seriously  contemplated  that  any  prizes,  taken 
could  be  an  equivalent  to  the  people,  generally, 
for  the  certain  drain  on  their  resources  which 
a  war  must  inevitably  entail,  a  list  however  of 
three  hundred  and  odd  prizes,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  national  glory  acquired,  backed,  too, 
by  neariy  two  millions  of  dollars  in  specie 
looked  well  on  paper,  and  would  not  only  fur- 
nish the  Government  with  a  satislkctoiy  an- 
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Ewor  to  any  outcry  that  might  aiise  relative  to 
iniTuasu  of  taxation,  but  would  also  render 
Mr.  Mudison^a  re-elcHiiion  to  tbo  Pre8idcntia1 
chair  pretty  certain. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  lightly  Mr.  Madi- 
son touches  on  the  military  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  west«  The  single  sentence : 
**  TIjc  cxjMJilition,  ncverthelejw,  terminated 
unfortunately/"  is  deemed  suffleient,  and  by 
way  of  accounting,  wo  suppose,  for  the  unfor- 
tunate failure,  a  lung  paragraph  is  introduced, 
relative  to  the  British  availing  themselveH  of 
the  aid  of  their  Indian  allies.  We  cannot  for- 
bear q'toting  the  passage,  as  it  will  shew  to 
what  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  powerful  nation 
can  stoop  to  serve  a  selfish  end : — "  A  dis- 
tinguii^hcd  feature  in  the  operations  which 
prcceJjd  and  followed  this  adverse  event,  is 
the  use  mide  by  the  enemy  of  the  merciless 
savagjs  under  their  influence.  Whilst  the 
benevolent  feeling  of  the  United  States  invaria- 
bly recommended  peace,  and  promoted  civil i 
cation  amongst  that  wretched  portion  of  the 
bumin  race,  and  was  making  exertions  to  dis- 
$uatUt  them  from  taking  either  side  in  the  war* 
the  enemy  has  not  scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid 
their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  vith  the  instru- 
ments of  carnage  and  torture,  which  arc 
knoA-n  to  spare  neither  age  nor  ecx.  In 
this  otitragc  against  the  laws  of  honorable  war, 
and  ap;ainst  the  feelings  sacred  to  humanity, 
the  British  commanders  cannot  resort  to  the 
plea  of  retaliation,Tor  it  is  committed  in  the  face 
of  our  example.  They  cannot  mitigate  it,  by 
calling  it  a  self-defence  against  men  in  arms, 
for  it  embraces  the  mo.st  shocking  butcheries 
of  defenceless  families :  nor  can  it  be  pretended 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities 
perpetrated,  since  the  savages  are  employed 
with  the  knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces, 
that  their  fury  could  not  be  controlled.  Such 
is  the  spectacle  which  the  deputed  authorities 
of  a  nation,  boasting  its  religion  and  morality, 
have  not  been  restrained  from  presenting  to 
an  enlij^htened  age.'* 

This  reads  well,  and  no  doubt  impressed  the 
American  mind  with  a  very  sufficient  and 
wholesome  indignation  against  a  people  who, 
if  they  did  not  themselves  perpetrate  atrocjties, 
could  at  least  countenance  and  encourage  them 
in  their  allies.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case : — That  it  was  notorious  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  exhausted  every  possible  means  to  induce 


the  Indians  to  act  as  their  allies,  and  that  it 
was  only  on  finding,  that  the  memories  of  in- 
juries  perpetrated  and  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
Americans,  were  too  fresh  in  the  recollecUoa 
of  the  Indians  and  rankled  too  dei  ply  for  the 
wound  to  be  easily  forgotton,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans l)egftn  to  inveigh  against  the  British,  for 
their  deviation  from  the  rules  of  **  civilized 
warfare." 

Besides,  we  fearlessly  challenge  Amcricani 
to  adduce  the  flagrant  instances  **  of  butch* 
eries  against  defenceless  families,"  mentioned 
in  the  presidential  address. 

The  speech  furnishes,  also,  another  very 
convincing  proof,  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
the  war  had  not,  even  then,  become  as  popu- 
lar as  generally  represented  by  the  American 
pi'ess: — 

'*  Among  the  incidents  to  the  measures  of 
the  war,  I  am  constrained  to  advert  to  the  re- 
fusals of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  to  furnish  the  required  detach* 
ments  of  militia  towards  the  defence  of  the 
maritime  /f  ontier.  The  refusal  was  founded 
on  a  novel  and  unfortunate  exposition  of  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the 
militia. 

**  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  call  into  service  and  command 
the  militia  for  the  public  defence,  can  be  thus 
frustrated,  even  in  a  case  of  declared  war,  and, 
of  course,  under  apprehensions  of  invaaon 
preceding  war,  they  are  not  one  nation  for  the 
purpose  most  of  all  requiring  it,  and  that  the 
public  safety  may  have  no  other  resources 
than  those  large  and  permanent  military  estab* 
lish ments  which  are  forbidden  by  the  prind* 
pies  of  our  free  government,  and  against  the 
nece^dtv  of  which  the  militia  were  meant  to 
be  a  constitutional  bulwark." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  this,  that 
fears  wire  entertained,  even  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  list  of  three  hundred  and  five 
prizes,  nearly  eight  hundred  guns,  and  a  laiige 
amount  of  specie,  with  any  quantity  of  national 
glory  added,  that  the  Northerners  might  be 
found  too  ready  to  weigh  the  real  value  of 
these  advantages  against  the  certain  disburse- 
ments of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  short,  there  were  foars  that  the  North- 
erners could  not  be  easily  blinded  as  to  the 
certain  ruin  which  awaited  them  commercially* 
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QUEBEC. 

Th^  European  poet  may  chaunt  in  undying 
strains  the  spirit-stirring  associations  of  the  far- 
famed  Oalpe, 

"  Caipe,  thoiijrh  giant  wnrder  of  the  main, 

Time  baih  not  *ixiisiishe(i  aught  thy  stately  mien." 

but  have  not  we,  the  free  denizens  of  the  west, 
our  own  Quebec,  a  source  from  which  we,  also, 
may  evoke  with  magical  wand,  the  memories 
of  mighty  deeds,  and  if^  unhappily,  in  the  mists 
which  enshroud  the  past,  are  lost  the  early 
legends  connected  with  our  own  Calpe,t  yet 
have  we  not  enough  of  recollections,  fresh  in 
the  mind,  wherewith  to  circle  our  queenly 
citadel    History  responds  and  points  to  the 
spot  where,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  Wolfe  fell, 
and  where  in  later  days  Canadians  repelled 
Montgomery.    The  first  authentic  fact  con- 
nected with  Quebec  is  the  visit  paid  in  1535  to 
Oartier  by  Donnacona,  '*  the  Lord  of  Canada," 
who  lived  at  Stadaconna,  which  occupied  that 
portion  of  Quebec  that  was  lately  desolated  by 
fire.    Cartier  was  at  that  time  with  his  vessels 
in  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  he  then  named 
Port  de  Ste.  Croix.    To  the  promontory,  where 
he  found  some  rough  diamonds,  he  gave  the 
name  which  it  bears  at  the  present  day— Cape 
Diamond.    But  little  more  is  known  of  Quebec 
until  1 608,  when  Champlain,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  made  his  second  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  preceded  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Isle  of  Orleans.    He  soon  fixed  on  the  spot, 
already  visited  by  Cartier,  called  by  the  natives, 
Que-bio,  as  the  site  of  a  fort,  and  on  the  8rd  of 
July,  1008,   he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  City  of  Quebec 

The  name  of  Quebec  is  derived,  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  the  expression  of  Cartier*s  Norman 
pilot,  who  exclaimed,  at  first  sight  of  the  majes- 
tic promontory,  in  his  patois,  "  Que  bee?"  but 
it  appears  to  ua  much  more  probably  derived 
from  the  Algonquil "  Que-bio,"  which  signifies, 
"what  a  beautiful  end."  The  force  of  this  signi- 
fication will  strike  any  one  coming  up  the  river 
and  passing  the  Island  of  Orleans,  when  the 
ptromontory  on  which  the  city  is  built  breaks 
on  the  view,  giving  all  the  appearance  of  a 
termination  to  the  river.  In  the  year  1759,  it 
was  determined  by  the  British  to  tmdertake  a 
plan  of  combined  operations  by  sea  and  land, 


and  Quebec  was  of  cotirse  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  important  points  to  be  assailed. 
The  force  destined  for  its  reduction  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe,  and 
amotmted  to  about  eight  thousand  men.    The 
account  of  its  reduction  is  a  thrice  told  tale, 
and  it  is  needless  for  us  here  to  give  a  history 
of  what  is  doubtless  familiar  to  all  oiir  readers, 
stiffice  it  to  say  that  Quebec  fell,  and  with  it 
fell   also  French  dominion  in  the  Canadas. 
One  monument  serves  to  commemorate  that 
eventful  struggle,  in  which  both  generals,  the 
victor  and    the   vanquished,    fell.      Wolfe*8 
remains  rest  not,  however,  by  the  side  of  his 
chivalrous  opponent,    Montcalm,-— England, 
proud  of  his  fame,  and  jealous  of  his  ashes, 
laid  them  in  Greenwich,  the  town  in  which  he 
was  bom.    A  fine  monument  has  been  also 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the* 
French,  and  by  the  Americans,during  the  War 
of  Independence,  against  Quebec;   the  last 
siege  sustained  was  in  1775,  when,  after  an 
unsuccessful  blockade  of  six  months  General 
Arnold  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  m 
despair.    It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  siege 
that  Montgomery,  one  of  the  American  gene- 
rals, was  killed  in  a  night  attack.    Since  1775, 
Quebec  has  remained  in  the  undisturbed  pos* 
session  of  the  British,    and   has  increased 
steadily  in  importance^ 

Our  sketch  is  taken  from  Point  Levi,  on  the. 
opposite  sido  of  the  river,  from  whence  a  fine 
view  of  the  river,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
lower  town  is  obtained.  On  the  right  of  the 
engraving  may  be  seen  the  Jesuit  barracke 
and  Lecole  de8  Freres  Chritiens^  at  the  head 
of  Gallows  Hill,  a  substantial  stone  building. 
To  the  left,  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  Fabrique, 
and  in  the  Market  Square,  stands  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  an  old  but  handsome  stone 
building,  most  gorgeously  fitted  up  in  the  in- 
terior. The  front  of  the  cathedral  has  been 
recently  re-built  of  cut-stone,  and  in  the  rear 
is  the  Bishop^s  Palace,  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing. In  Market  Square  is  also,  le  Seminairs 
de  Quibec^  a  fine  old  building  of  venerable 
appearance.  The  Anglican  Cathedral  may  be 
distinguished,  apparently  at  the  head  of  the 
street  leading  from  the  lower  town ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  at  the  comer  of  Anne  and 
Garden  Streets,  the  back  of  it  facing  the  Place 


•  Does  ibe  mwgoided  man.  by  italicifting  tks,  mean  to 
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Bishop*s  residence.    On  the  extreme  left  ifi 
seen,  in  frowning  grandeur,  the  citadel — the 
Qibraltar  of  the  West.    The  street,  which  ap- 
pears almost  up  and  down  the  cliff,  is  Moun- 
tain Street,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  with  Prescott  Gate  at 
the  head  of  it.     Close  to  Prescott  Gate,  and 
just  within  the  walls,  not,  however,  distin- 
guishable in  the  plate,  are  the  Parliament 
buildings,  a  very  handsome  pile  of  cut  stone, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  command- 
ing a  Tery    beautiful   and    extended   view. 
The  jail  is  a  massive  stone  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  sixteen  thousand  pounds.    It 
is  in  a  healthy  situation.    The  Court  House 
and  City  Hall  are  plain  stone  edifices,  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  in  St.Stanislau8  Street, 
Upper  Town,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  the 
interior  is  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  by  many  It 
18  thought,  the  handsomest  church  in  the  city ; 
there  are  two  churches  belonging  to  tliis  per 
suasion.  There  are  also, a  Congrcgationalist  and 
a  Baptist,  besides  the  Free  Scotch  Kirk,  a  plain 
Structure,  and  St  Andrews,  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  there  is  a  neat  cut- 
stone  manse  adjoining  this  church.  The 
Anglicuns  have  fo'.ir,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
thirteen  places  of  worship  in  Quebec.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  the  Semi 
nary  of  Quebec.  The  buildings  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  are  spacious,  and  the  Hospital  can  ac- 
commodate about  sixty  sick.  There  are  seve- 
ral fine  paintings  by  celebrated  masters  in  the 
church.  This  is,  perhnps,  the  oldest  institu- 
tion in  the  cfty,  and  was  founded  in  T687  by 
the  Duchcsse  d*Agiiillon.  The  religious  body 
consists  of  a  superior  and  forty  nuns.  The 
General  Hospital  and  Convent  is  a  quadran- 
gular pile  of  stone  buildings,  founded  in  1698 
by  M.  de  St  Vallier,  a  bishop  of  Quebec.  The 
religious  body  is  under  the  care  of  a  superior, 
thtre  are  about  sixty  nuns,  and  an  excel- 
lent girls  school  is  attached  to  the  church. 
The  Ursuline  Convent  was  founded  in  1641, 
and  is  a  fine  stone  building  with  extensive 
gardens.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  school,which  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  about  thre^e  hundred 
|K>orchildreii  receire  a  thorough  edaGation,at 


a  charge  almost  nominal.  Le  Seminaite  wis 
founded  by  Mons.  De  Laval  in  1668,*-Detrlj 
four  hundred  youths  are  provided  with  a  good 
education  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  fourteen 
teachers  are  required  for  the  various  duties  of 
the  establishment 

We  do  not  pretend,  in  our  brief  notices  of  the 
cities,  to  give  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
plate,  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  most  promi- 
nent public  buildinga  We  mupt,therefore,con- 
fine  ourselves  to  remarking  that  here  there  are 
branches  of  all  the  banks  in  Canada,  besides 
the  Quebec  Bank  and  the  Quebec  Saviogs 
Bank,  and  that  the  city  is  well  supplied  with 
hotels,  of  which  the  best  are,  perhaps,  Payne's 
Swords*  and  the  Albion.  One  building  must 
not,  however,  be  passed  over — Bilodeaa*s  diy 
good  store :  this  is  the  finest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  British  North  America ;  inside  and 
out,  it  is  splendidly  got  up,  and  it  is  quite  the 
Howell  and  James  of  Canada. 

That  the  trade  of  Quebec  is  considerable, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tonnage  of  ships 
entering  the  port  in  the  last  year  amounting 
to  about  620,000  tons,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  arriving  during  the  last  five  years 
reaching  170,000.  The  greatest  activity 
prevails,  also,  in  the  ship-building  yards,  and 
commercial  prosperity  is  everywhere  visible. 
Asa  place  of  residence,  Quebec  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  society  is  considered  remarkably 
good,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  healthy  out-door 
recreation,  especially  during  the  winter,  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  and  cheer  the  jaded  spirits. 
Among  the  notabilities  in  the  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec are  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  the 
celebrated  battle  was  fought  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Canada.  A  monument  serves  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell.  The  Chau- 
didre  Falls,  about  nine  miles  distant,  are  very 
beautiful  and  romantic,  and  will  amply  repay 
a  visit;  but  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  are 
even  still  more  attractive. 

This  is  the  fiivorite  place  of  resort .  id  the 
winter  season,  at  which  time  the  spnj  from 
the  cataract,  freezing  as  it  falls,  soon  forms  a 
mountain  or  pyramid  of  ice,  ra  front,  of  consid- 
erable height,  and  supplies  the  citizens  with 
the  same  sport  which  les  Montagnes  Kosses 
do  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  sleigh  is  drawn  ap 
to  the  top  by  means  of  steps  cat  in  the  icc^ 
and  tha  ad? eoturoos  pasaenger,  carefully  ba- 
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fenced,  shoots  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
with  a  rapiditj  which,  when  the  ice  on  the 
rirer  issmooth^sends  you  a  wonderful  distance 
orerthc  broad  bosom  of  therirer,  from  whence 
dragging  jour  sleigh  you  return  to  renew  the 
game  ad  libitum :  considering  the  amaxing  ve- 
locity of  the  descent,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
sides  of  the  ice  mountain,  it  is  wonderful  how 
few  accidents  occur.    Quebec  ofifers  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  give  their  children  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French, 
without  the  pain  of  separation — an  admirable 
opportunity  of  effecting  their  purpose.  There 
are  capital  schools,  and  the  tone  of  society  is 
more  thoroughly  French  than  in  Montreal, 
while  the  kindness  and  bonhommie  of  the  in- 
habitants are  proverbial      We  would  fain 
linger  on  the  yarious  points  of  attraction  in 
and  about  this  romantic  city ;  but  space  for- 
bids and  compels  us  to  leave  Quebec  and  its 
beauties  to  some  more  graphic  pen— one  more 
capable  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Lower  Canada. 


THE  SEA-WAYE^S  SIGH. 

1. 

Bj  the  moale  of  the  waves, 

On  a  sanHt  isle. 
Whose  shore  the  ocean  laves, 

Game  a  child  ere  while ; 
Earth*!  light  awoke  the  tears 

In  his  tender  eye, 
Bat  music  to  his  ears 

Was  the  aearwave's  sigh. 

2. 

Poor  infant! — Far  away 

Over  deserts  wild 
Tliy  father's  footsteps  stray, 

Lost  to  thee,  fair  child: 
From  that  ankindlj  land 

He  returns  no  more,* 
To  lead  thee  bj  the  hand 

On  the  wave-worn  shore. 

8. 

Perhaps  upon  the  wild 

As  he  wandered,  he 
Had  thought  upon  the  child 

He  might  never  see ;«« 
That  father  was  my  own—* 

His  child  unseen  was  I, 
Left,  nameless  and  unknown, 

Where  the  sea-waves 


4. 

It  was  then  the  ocean's  breast 

Gave  a  home  to  me. 
And  rocked  me  into  rest 

As  our  bark  did  flee. 
Like  a  father^s  voice  of  cheer, 

When  none  else  was  by. 
Upon  my  slumbering  ear 

Game  the  searwave's  ngh. 

The  fragrant  summer  gale. 

With  its  murmur  low. 
May  waft  the  whispered  tale 

That  the  wild-flowera  blow ; 
But  dearest,  loved,  and  best 

Of  all  winds  that  fly 
Is  that  which  to  my  breast 

Bears  the  searwave's  sigh. 

6. 
Oh  I  tenderly  and  soft. 

Breathes  the  voice  of  spring; 
My  heart  hath  bounded  oft 

When  one  loved  did  sing : 
But  tears  unbidden  flow 

From  the  life-seared  eye. 
When  musically  low 

Gomes  the  sea-wave*s  ngh. 

7. 
As  an  infant,  on  its  foam 

I  was  rocked  to  sleep; 
As  a  child,  I  loved  to  roam 

By  the  pathless  deep, — 
As  a  man,  from  shore  to  shore, 

When  the  storm  rolled  high^ 
I  revelled  in  the  roar 

Of  the  sea-wave's  ngh. 
8. 
There  Is  a  fragrance  in  the  gale 

Breathing  o*er  the  sea ; 
There  is  music  in  the  wail 

Of  its  waves  for  me. 
A  wild  joy  Alls  the  brave 

O'er  iu  depths  who  hie,—* 
0 1  make  for  me  a  grave 

Where  the  sea-waves  sigh  t 


«^ 
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SETTnra   fobth   bow   pbrsqrinb   wildooosb* 

SAVED    BIS     MBCK     FBOM    BEUia    STBBTCBBD 
AOCORDINQ  TO   LAW. 

DI7RINO  our  sojourn  at  Funuval's  Inn,  the 
Dominie  and  your  humble  servant  made  tiie 
acquaintance  of  a  young  fellow  of  whom  w 
boUi  took  a  great  notion,    ffis  name  mm 
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Peregrine  Wildgoose,  and  as  he  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Nancy  Glover,  the  land- 
lady's niece  who  took  chaise  of  the  bar,  he 
was  naturally  thrown  much  into  our  way.  He 
was  a  gay  thoughtless  creature,  more  given  to 
larking^  as  he  termed  it,  than  pushing  his 
fortune,  and  might  be  described  as  one  of  the 
rolling  stones  of  society,  which  gather  but  a 
flmatl  dividend  of  the  moss  of  mammon* 

Perignne  had  early  been  left  an  orphan,  and 
his  patrimony  being  but  small,  he  had  come 
up  from  Westmoreland,  his  native  place,  to 
London,  in  seavch  of  employment,  and,  at  the 
time  when  we  fell  in  with  him,  was  acting  as 
assistant  to  a  haberdasher.  He  would  have 
been  termed  a  eaunter-louper  in  Dreepdaily, 
but  in  England  the  pride  fu^-bodies  like  to 
■port  fine  names,  even  ganging  the  length  of 
baptizing  the  huzters  of  kail  and  leeks,  as 
^eengrocenf 

There  is  an  auld  sang  which  says : 

"  How  hapny  the  noldier  who  lives  on  his  pajr 
And  speuoR  half-»-crowD,  out  ofsixpeiivc  m  dmy  !'> 

The  secret  of  this  jolly  red*coat,  it  would  appear, 
had  been  communicated  to  our  measurer  of 
ribbons,  and  though  his  stipend  did  not  far 
turn  the  comer  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
he  lived  as  if  it  had  been  multinlied  by  ten,  or 
maybe  even  a  higher  figure.  Wnen  he  slipped 
the  cable  of  the  shop— as  skipper  Howison 
would  say — he  would  swagger  into  the  coffee 
room  of  our  change  house,  as  magnificent-like 
as  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  or  one  of  the  beef- 
eaters of  the  Tower — ^the  grandest  tribe  I  ever 
met  with  in  the  Babylon  of  bricks  and  draft- 
porter!  When  plain-folk  like  the  Dominie 
and  myself  were  content  with  a  tumbler  of 
toddy  or  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  this 
SardanapalOs  of  a  yard  fiourisher  would  look 
at  nothing  less  aristocratic  than  a  pint  of  wine, 
and' I  have  even  seen  him  leave  the  house  with 
a  quart  bottle  of  claret  below  his  belt 

It  is  true  that  owing  to  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Glover,(for  the  question  had  l^en  popped, 
and  answered  in  the  affirmative)  my  gentleman 
had  not  to  settle  his  reckonings  on  the  nail. 
Luckey  Stingo,  however,  the  hostess,  aye  kept 
a  note  of  them,  intending  to  present  the  bill 
when  Wildgoose  came  into  the  possession  of 
some  great  fortune  which,  according  to  his 
story,  was  to  fall  due  in  about  a  fortnight  frae 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  His  nuptials 
with  the  fiiir  Nancy  were  fixed  for  the  same 
epoch,  and  her  wedding  brawa  were  in  due 
course  of  manufiicture. 

As  I  hinted  before,  Mr.  Paumie  and  myself 
-took  an  especial  liking  to  Peregrine,  and  he 
managed  to  do  with  us  just  as  he  pleased. 
Etery  other  night  he  would  contrive  some 
ploy  or  expedition,  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
ufis,  as  he  termed  the  ten  thousand  vanities  of 
libndon ;  and  verily  under  his  pilotage  we  were 
led  into  strange  places,  the  very  names  of 
Which  would  hae  made  the  hairs  of  the  Dreep- 
^dMBy  Kiik  Session  to  stand  on  end. 


Among  other  queer  holes,  he  took  us  to  a 
drinking  shop,  named  a  tporting  parlowy  kept 
by  ane  Thomas  CMbb,  a  tinkler-looking  loon, 
who  had  made  his  bawbees  by  breaking  the 
noses  of  kindred  bullies  for  the  amusement  of 
a  denommation  named  the  Fancy.  When  I 
questioned  Mr.  Wildgoose  touching  the  creed 
held  by  this  sect,  he  answered  that  they  were 
not  peculiarly  strait  laced,  but  if  anything  were 
followers  of  the  ancient  Hiitite^  !  Be  this  as 
it  may  the  communion  embraced  some  of  the 
highest  names  in  the  land,  Knights,  Baronets, 
and  Peers  being  among  the  number.  Nay, 
even  royalty  itself  did  not  disdain  to  patronise 
the  Ring^  which  was  another  name  for  the 
body.  Peregrine  whispered  me  to  take  notice 
of  a  sonsy,  full-faced,  good  natured  looking 
customer  who  was  chatting  ikmiliariy  with 
Cribb,  and  drinking  porter  from  a  pewter  pint 
stoiq;).  This  personage  turned  out  to  be  nobody 
less  exalted  tiian  the  Prince  Regent,  who  after- 
wards came  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain  I 

[Nota  i9^«.-^The  Fancy  has  dismally  faded 
sinoe  the  time  when  the  worthy  barber 
honoured  London  with  his  presence.  A  friend 
who  some  twenty  years  ago  visited  Tom  CribVs 
establishment  gave  us  the  following  account 
thereof: 

"  In  a  small  dingy  comfortless  room,  con- 
taining one  open  table  and  a  couple  of  boxes, 
sat  a  huge  dirty  personage,  who  might,  as  ftr 
as  appearance  went,  once  have  been  possessed 
of  thewes,  but  who  had  run  all  to  lat  Leech 
who  is  familiar  with  the  ex-champion,  saluted 
him  and  in  troduced  me.  Then  a  silence  ensued ; 
then  an  attempt  was  made  on  my  part  to  affect 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  pugilistic,  which 
elicited  nothing  but  a  grim  supercilious  \wk 
from  the  old  bull-dogk  While  I  was  seeking 
to  digest  my  mortification,  his  wife  entered, 
affecting  to  look  at  the  bell  pulls,  *  Tom  did 
you  call  ?^  The  manoeuvre  was  too  apparent, 
and  my  companion  remained  silent  No  sooner, 
however,  had  she  quitted  the  room  than  turning 
to  me,  Tom  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
drop  ofgufMnaL  When  he  apped  his  beverage, 
I  proceeded  to  note  his  den  more  particularly. 
It  was  closely  hung  with  daubs  in  oil  cc^giirs, 
find  second-rate  engravings,  all  setting^urth 
Uie  heroes  of  the  ring*  But  there  was  a  dim- 
ness in  the  light,  a  desertion  in  the  rocmi,  that 
made  everything  comfortless.  The  whole  time 
we  remained,  not  a  living  being  did  we  see, 
but  our  host  and  his  spouse,  and  the  stngr 
guard  of  a  coach  who  looked  in  to  tell  Tom  be 
was  o£  Tom  attempted  to  tell  stories  of  his 
old  feats,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  them.  He 
played  a  tune  on  a  tea-spoon.  Everything  was 
dull  and  coarse.  He  reminded  me  of  the  hide 
of  an  old  buU-dog,  stalfed  and  left  to  gather 
dust  in  a  lonely  garret^*] 

From  the  howf  of  the  EittUa  we  a^iounied 
to  a  place  the  very  name  whereof  makes  me 
Jammer  and  grew.    Though  lighted  iip  with 
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waxen  candles,  and  glittering  with  mirrors  set 
in  golden  frames,  it  was  called  after  the  evil 
plaee,  and  assuredly  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes 
under  the  roof,  till  I  cordially  agreed  that  a 
more  fitting  designation  for  it  could  not  be  in- 
vented I  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  gambling  resorts  in 
the  city,  and  brief  as  was  the  space  during 
which  I  tarried  in  the  accursed  region,  I  saw 
more  ruin  wrought  than  I  had  witnessed  in 
alt  my  preceding  existence.  Never  can  I  for- 
got the  look  of  anxiety  with  which  an  elderly 
military  gentleman,  with  a  sair-wom  Oi>at, 
placed  two  guineas  upon  the  table.  Throe 
seconds  decided  his  fate,  and  my  ears  are  yet 
ringing  with  the  tones  of  his  frenzied  voice  as 
he  exclaim^  *^my  dying  wife  wUl  laeh  food 
tMt  night  /" 

It  grieved  me  not  a  little  to  see  that  young 
Wildgoose  seemed  completely  at  hame  in  this 
den  of  thieves  and  idiots, — and  though  he  did- 
na*  risk  his  siller  on  that  occasion,  I  beheld 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  he  tried  his  hand 
oftener  than  be  should  at  the  sinfu*  practices 
of  thi  place.  You  may  be  sure  that  as  a  douce, 
kirk-ganging  man,  who  had  the  lad^s  interest 
sincerely  at  heart,  I  read  him  a  serious  lecture 
upon  the  danger  of  such  courses,  reminding 
him  that  even  if  he  gained,  his  winnings  would 
never  prosper  with  him,  seeing,  as  the  auld 
proverb  says,  that  **  what  is  got  aboon  toe 

DbIL^S  back  is  SPBNT  BBLOW  the  DbIL^S  BELtT !" 

During  the  lecture  my  gentleman  looked  mim 
as  a  maiden  in  her  teens,  when  her  hand  is 
asked  for  the  first  time  by  a  lover,  but  I  had 
my  ain  doubts  how  far  a  practical  application 
would  be  made  thereof  by  the  hearer. 

As  I  have  got  a  character  to  lose,  I  must 
keep  my  thumb  upon  the  balance  of  the  shrines 
of  liahoun,  to  which  I  made  a  pilgrimage  with 
that  daft,  and  unsettled  callant.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  I  explored  mysteries  of  iniquity 
which  it  had  never  entered  my  heart  to  con- 
ceive. Often  when  1  read  or  hear  tell  of  earth- 
quakes makin<;  havoc  of  foreign  lands,  and 
mountains  belciiing  fire  to  the  destruction  of 
life  to  all  around — do  I  wonder  that  London, 
botching,  as  it  ever  is,  sin,  does  not  meet  with 
a  similar  d¥om. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  my  narration.  The 
time  drew  on  apace  for  the  wedding  of  Pere- 
grine and  Nancy,  and  already  had  the  banns 
been  proclaimed,  and  the  marriage  cake  baked. 
A  day  was  fixed  for  the  solemnity — the  ser- 
vices of  a  prelatic  curate  engaged,  and  a  post- 
chaise  hired  in  which  the  hi^)py  couple  were 
to  take  their  nuptial  jaunt  to  Windsor.  I 
mind  wcel  that  was  the  place  where  the  honey- 
moon was  to  be  spent,  mair  by  token  that  I 
charged  the  bridegroom  to  be,  to  bring  me 
back  a  good  supply  of  the  famous  soap  manu- 
factured in  that  locality,  judging  it  would  be 
got  a  bargam  at  head  quarters. 

Two  nights  before  the  appointed  solemnity 
— ^it  was  of  all  days  in  tbe  year  gowla^y^  or 


the  1st  of  April — Wildgoose,  the  Dominie, 
and  myself  Peter  Powhead  to  wit,  were  sit- 
ting enjoying  a  sober  crack  over  a  few  dozen 
of  oysters,  and  a  potation,  I  fear  a  trifle  more 
potent  than  spring  water.  In  the  middle  of 
our  confabulation  a  spruce-looking  comrade  of 
Peregrine^s  ran  into  the  room,  and,  with  an 
air  of  concern,  informed  him  that  the  great 
national  lottery  had  been  drawn  that  forenoon. 
**I  grieve  to  add"  sakl  the  messenger  of 
gloomy  tidings — **  that  all  your  tickets  have 
turned  out  blanks  1" 

Wildgoose  started  up  as  if  be  had  beenahot, 
and  muttering  between  his  clenched  teeth  :— 
^^Ruiuedl  hopelessly,  for  ever  ruined!'* 
clutched  a  bottle  of  brandy  which  stood  upon 
the  table,  and  emptied  about  one  third  of  itB 
contents  at  one  gulp.  He  then  grasped  his  hat^ 
and  rushed  away,  before  any  of  us  could  stop 
him,  or  even  utle^a  word  of  advice  or  cond(^ 
lence. 

Here  then,  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  I 
The  grand  fortune  of  the  unhappy  youth  had 
consisted  in  estates  ^tuated  among  the  cloud& 
Upon  the  uncertain  whirl  of  the  wheel  of  fop- 
tune  depended  whether  he  could  wed  as  a 
man  of  substance,  or  be  cast  forth  as  a 
withered  weed  upon,  the  cold  and  shorelen 
sea  of  poverty  and  contempt 

In  about  two  hours  Peregrine  returned,  stiU 
flurried,  it  is  true,  but  by  no  means  so  hope- 
less-looking as  when  he  left.  In  answer  to 
our  questions  and  insinuations,  he  assured  us 
with  a  laugh,  which  sounded,  methough^ 
somewhat  forced,  that  his  risk  in  the  lottery 
had  been  a  mere  trifle,  and  that  he  had  been 
overtaken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

Just  as  he  was  speaking,  a  stout,  grim-like 
man,  wearing  a  drab  greatcoat,  entered  with- 
out ceremony  the  box  which  we  occupied,  and 
touching  Wildgoose  upon  the  shoulder  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  his  prisoner  on  a 
charge  of  mbbery.         *        *        *  -     ♦ 

As  both  Mr.  Paumie  and  myself  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  accused,  we  made  a  point  of 
attending  his  examination  at  Bow-street  police- 
office  the  next  morning,  and  verily  the  caae 
looked  black  as  midnight  against  him. 

The  prosecutor,  who  it  appears,  was  the 
agent  who  had  sold  Peregrine  the  lottery 
tickets,  deposed  that  he  had  been  attending 
the  gambling-house  I  have  described  above,  on, 
the  preceding  evening.  When  engaged  in 
the  game,  Wildgoose  entered,  apparently  the 
worse  for  liquor,  and  with  violent  language 
accused  him  of  having  been  the  ruin  of  him 
(the  prisoner).  After  some  farther  altercation 
the  servants  of  the  establishment  succeeded 
in  ejecting  the  young  man,  and  nothing  more 
occurred  till  the  complainant  was  leaving  the 
house.  On  reaching  the  street  he  saw  the 
accused  and  one  or  two  other  men  standing 
near  the  door,  and  on  passing  them  was  sud- 
denly felled  to  the  groun^l,  but  by  whoso  hand 
he  oould  not  swear.    When  he  regained  poa- 
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session  of  his  senses,  he  discovered  that  a 
pocket-book,  cintain:ng  notes  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  had  been  taken 
from  his  person  ;-^and  his  suspicions  at  once 
fixing  upon  W'ildgoose,  he  procured  a  warrant 
«nd  bad  that  person  apprehended. 

The  ofiBcer  testifi<:d  to  having  searched 
Peregrine  in  the  watch-house,  and  produced 
the  articles  which  he  had  found  upon  him. 
Amongst  these  was  the  identical  pocket-book 
taken  from  Harris  (the  prosecutor)  containing 
the  precise  sum  alleged  to  have  been  stolen. 

So  crushing! J  conclusive  was  this  evidence, 
that  we  all  came  to  the  sad  conclusion  at  which 
the  magistrate  arrived,  viz.,  that  the  charge 
was  completely  substantiated.  Peregrine  did 
not  speak  a  single  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  after  some  forms  had  been  gone  through, 
he  was  Ailly  committed  to  stand  his  trial  for 
the  crime  of  assault  and  n^bery. 

As  the  Sessions  were  just  about  to  com- 
mence, little  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  puir 
misguided  Ud  before  a  jurj.  His  indictment 
had  been  prepared,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  dock,  as  the  igno- 
rant English  folk  term  the  stance  for  aimin- 
M  when  answering  for  their  misdeeds. 

Several  times  did  the  Dominie  accompany 
me  to  Newgate,  to  condole  and  advise  with 
the  accused.  Mr.  Paumie  being,  on  the 
strength  of  his  precentorship,  (Clerkship,  the 
Southerons  would  denominate  the  office,)  a 
pillar  of  the  Kirk,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
monish him  as  to  the  j)ropriety  of  making  a 
clean  breast,  when  called  upon  to  plead  before 
the  judges  of  the  land.  He  told  him  that,  if 
guilty,  repentance  and  confession  i«  ere  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  better  his  condition,  both  in  this 
worid  and  the  world  to  come.  To  all  these 
counsels,  Peregrine, though  he  listened  to  them 
with  sobriety  and  respect,  would  make  no 
direct  response.  Never  did  he  deny  the  fact 
widi  which  he  was  charged,  but  as  little  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  own  that  he  had  com- 
mitted ^e  crime  which  had  placed  his  craig 
in  such  pestilent  peril.  He  thanked  Mr.  Pau- 
mie for  his  attention,  and  simply  observed 
that  the  truth  woqld  come  out  in  due  time. 

There  was  one  thing  which  tended  to  con- 
Tince  me  that  Wildgoose  was  really  guilty  of 
the  sair  backsliding  laid  to  his  door,  and  that 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  universally  spoke 
touching  his  prosecutor,  Haman  Harris.  When- 
ever the  name  of  that  personage  was  mentioned 
l\  his  hearing,  he  would  break  out  into  a  per- 
fect extacy  of  rage  and  indignation.  He 
accused  him  of  having  been  the  instrument 
of  seducing  him  into  the  crooked  by-ways  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  and  then  swore 
that  he  could  dance  upon  nothing  with  con- 
tentment and  pleasure,  provided  always  that 
Haman  was  his  partner  in  the  hempen  jig. 

On  one  occasion  I  thought  that  he  was 


about  to  make  an  admiFsion  of  his  delinquency. 
His  puir  sweet-heart,  Nancy  Glover,  vas  ad- 
mitted to  see  her  hetiothed  two  da}*8  before 
the  trial,  and  the  scene  was  the  most  tourhing 
I  ever  witnessed  before  or  since.  The  unhappy 
couple  could  do  little  mair  than  sob  and  greet 
in  each  other*s  arms,  and  the  maiden,  nben, 
the  time  for  her  departure  arrived,  fell  into  a 
deadly  nwoon,  and  was  carried  out  as  insensi- 
ble to  the  cold  world  and  its  countless  sorrows 
as  if  she  had  been  the  tenant  of  her  quiet  cof- 
fin! 

When  Mr.  Paumie  and  Mrs.  Stingo  had  re- 
moved the  heart-broken  lassie.  Peregrine 
turned  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  bewildered 
with  surpassing  sorrow,  **  I  am  now  done  with 
life,  Mr.  Powhcad,  and  may  as  well  tell  yoa 
the  whole  outs-and-ins  of  the  matter.  It  is 
quite  true  that-^— "  Here  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  one  of  his  companions  in  bonds 
occupying  the  same  ward,  who,  slapping  him 
on  the  back,  cried  out  with  a  sneer,  *'  Have 
you  forgotten  already  what  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning?  Keep  up  your  heart 
man  I — never  say  die  1  It  is  an  ill  bird  mhich 
fouls  its  ain  nest !" 

This  quotation  of  one  of  mj  vernacular 
proverbs,  caused  me  to  eye  the  speaker  more 
attentively,  when  I  discovered  in  him  a  waif 
and  stray  of  society  whom  I  had  known  in 
Dreepdaily  many  years  before,  bat  who  for  a 
long  season  had  been  hidden  from  the  range 
of  my  observation.  His  name  was  Paul 
Plcnderleith,  and  his  history,  if  written,!  doubt 
not  would  be  as  full  of  out-of-the-way  ups  and 
downs,  as  that  of  Rob  Roy,  or  George  Bu- 
chanan, the  King^s  Fool. 

Paul  had  received  a  fair  stock  of  education 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  lawyer  in 
Ayr,  but  never  could  settle  down  to  the  law, 
or  indeed  to  any  regular  occupation.  In  his 
time  he  had  been  a  play-actor,  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  a  quack  doctor,  a  travelling 
preacher  of  Mrs.  Buchan's  persuasion,  a  huxter 
of  dead  bodies  to  students  of  anatomy,  and  a 
writer  of  halfpenny  ballads  which  he  used  to 
sing  himself  through  the  streets.  In  fact,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  glorious  auld  John 
Dryden,  Paul  Plcnderleith  was 

*'  A  mmn  >o  rarird  thai  he  •eeroed  to  be 
Not  oue,  but  all  mankiud's  epitome  1'* 

This  universal  genius  did  not  recognize  me, 
for  which  I  was  thankful  not  a  little,  having 
no  ambition  to  be  esteemed  one  of  his  intinuites, 
especially  in  the  royal  establishment  of  which 
he  was  now  an  inmate. 

One  thing  was  abundantly  obvious, that  Paul 
had  managed  to  obtain  no  small  influence  and 
ascendancy  over  poor  Peregrine.  No  sooner 
did  the  latter  hear  the  sound  of  his^oice  than 
he  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  what,  I  am 
convinced,  was  going  to  be  a  full  and  frank 
confession  of  guilt,  and  would  not  utter  a 
single  additional  word  on  the  subject  of  his 
troubles. 
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As  I  was  leaving  the  ward  I  h^ard  Plender* 
leith  saying  in  a  sneering  tone,  "  You  were  just 
patting  your  foot  in  it  1  Why  that  old  swell 
would  have  split  upon  you,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
Bcienoe.  I  ken  weel  the  nature  of  these 
Btunkard  West  Country  Whigs!"  In  thus 
speaking  the  vagahond  did  me  an  infamous 
wrong !  If  Wildgoose  had  made  me  his  confes- 
sor I  would  sooner  have  ridden  to  my  grave  on  a 
red  hot  salamander^and  shod  with  the  hootikena 
of  Clavers,  than  have  batrayed  the  confidence 
bestowed  upon  me ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  the  Dominie, 
Quinten  Quill  and  the  recorder  of  this  veritable 
history,  proceeded  immediately  after  an  early 
breakfast  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  our  legal  companion  who 
was  weel    known  to  all    the  door-keepers, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  where  we  could 
see  and  hear  everything  to  the  best  advantage. 
Quinten    was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  day^s  pro- 
ceedings.    Of  the  chances  of  that  result  being 
favourable,  he  spoke  in  very  bloomy  terms. 
"  Would  you  believe  it,"  quoth  ne,  "  that  the 
foolish  fellow  has  declined  to  retain  a  counsel 
to  conduct  his  defence  I"    "  Perchance,"  sug- 
g&;ted  the  Dominie,  "  ho  lacked  the  means — 
I  wish  I  had  thought  about  that  in  time  1" 
"You  need  not  reproach  yourself  on  that 
score,"  returned  Mr.  Quill,  "because  to  my 
certain  knowlcd^  he  received  thirty  guineas 
last  night  from  his  late  employer,  Lutestring, 
being  the  balance  of  his  salary.     I  implored 
him  almost  upon  my  bended  knees  to  give  a 
fee  to  Scarlett,  but  in  vain.    He  said  that  he 
had  a  better  use  for  his  tin^  than  to  throw  it 
away  for  a  few  dozen   words  I     More  pre- 
poslerous  conduct  I  never  heard  oC     Why, 
the  man  richly  deserves  to  be  scragged  for  his 
unpardonable  folly."    Quinten  spoke  with  an 
indignation  which  plainly  demonstrated  that 
the  guilt  of  robbery  was  comparatively  trivial, 
whea  weighed  against  the  sin  of  a  man  going 
to  trial  with  money  in  his  purse,  and  yet 
lacking  the  services  of  a  Gamaliel !     It  was 
not  only  a  wanton  tempting  of  providence,  but 
a  slight  shown  to  the  legal  profession. 

'^  You  seem  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Scarlett,"  remarked  Mr.  Paumie. 

*^  I  have,"  said  Quinten.  "  lie  has  a  wonder- 
ful art  in  managing  a  Jury,  and  leading  them 
to  take  an  interest  almost  as  great  as  his  own, 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  client  for  the  time  being. 
Scarletfs  weight  with  the  Court  and  Jury  was 
well  described  by  the  senior  partner  of  our 
house,  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  being  "  equal 
to  a  thirteenth  Juryman .'" 

"  I  will  give  you  an  illustration,"  continued 
Mr.  Quill,  **of  the  artistic  manner  in  which 
this  great  pleader  does  his  work,  and  the 
anxiety  he  feels  for  the  success  of  the  cause  he 
sdvocatcSb  Last  year  he  had  occasion  to 
defend  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  against 
*  charge  of  an  utrocious  description.    He  had 


performed  his  part  with  even  more  than  his 
accustomed  zeal  and  skill.  As  soon  as  the 
Judge  had  summed  up,  Scarlett  tied  up  his 
papers  deliberately,  and  with  a  faca  smiling 
and  easy,  but  carefully  turned  towards  the 
Jury,  he  rose  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
generally  heard,  that  he  was  engaged  to  dinner, 
and  in  so  clear  a  case  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  wait  what  must  be  the  certain 
event  He  then  relired  deliberately,  bowing 
to  the  Court  The  prosecuting  counsel  were 
astonished  at  the  excess  of  confidence,  or  as 
some  would  have  called  it,  of  effirontery ;  nor 
was  it  lost  upon  the  Jury,  who  began  their 
delibsrations.  About  half  an  hour  after  this, 
I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  Court,  to  convey 
a  paper  to  a  Barrister,  and  what  do  you  think 
I  discovered  ?  There  behind  the  door,  stood 
Scarlett,  who  had  taken  his  departure  with  so 
much  confidence  and  fearlessness,  trembling 
with  anxiety,  his  face  the  colour  of  his  brie^ 
and  awaiting  the  result  of  the  clearest  caee  in 
theworld^y^iih  the  most  breathless  suspepcel^^ 

Here  our  communing  was  brought  to  a  close, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Court 
having  been  duly  constituted,  orders  were 
issued  for  the  appearance  of  Peregrine  Wild- 
goose,  whose  case  was  the  first  upon  the  black 
list  of  that  day. 

I  could  not  but  pity  the  unhappy  stripling, 
as  he  made  his  entry  into  that  crowded  hall, 
filled  as  it  was  with  glowering  busy  bodies, 
who  had  come  there  to  glean  diversion  from 
his  shame  and  anxiety.    It  has  aye  struck  me 
that  there  is  something  dL«;malI^  heartless  in 
human  beings  extracting  pleasure  from  the 
sufferings  of  their  erring  brethren.    I  never 
could  behold  without  a  scunner  of  disgust, 
men    and    women    pretending    to    common 
humanity,  gazing  with  gloating  een  upon  a 
trembling  wretch,  whose  life  hung  upon  the 
word  to  be  uttered  by  twelve  frail  mortals  like 
himself,  and  scanning  every  twist  and  thraw 
of  the  pitiful  object^s  haggard  face  as  some  cir- 
cumstance  of  peculiar  aggravation  is  given 
in  evidence  against  him !     We  speak  of  the 
Indian  savage  dancing  and  singing  around  the 
roasted  limbs  of  his  tortured  captive,  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  is  but  the  toss  up  of  a 
bawbee  between  him  and  the  amateurs  in 
criminal  trials  I    The  agonies  of  the  mind  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  agonies  of  the  body,  and 
if  the  frequenters  of  our  justiciary  courts  stuck 
feathers   in    their   cars,    and  painted  their 
noses  with  red  lead  and  yellow  ochre,  they 
would  present  a  mair  appropriate  appearance 
then    when    garbed  in  civilized  linen    and 
Christian  broadcloth ! 

But  my  feelings  are  seducing  mc  from  my 
text,  as  the  unctuous  Mr.  Blattergowl  observes 
when  he  has  made  a  digression  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  from  the  topic  he  is  handling  I 


*  Qninicn  must  have  commaiiicated  the  above  oneolota 
10  the  Late  Review.  a«  it  i«  to  be  met  wixb  iu  the  paget  of 
Uiat  jouruaL— Kp.  A.  A.  M. 
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The  trial  proceeded,  and  verity^  to  all  human 
appearance,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  the  ac- 
cused would  bo  decided  ere  the  day  was  much 
older.  With  an  accuracy  which  made  my  heart 
sick,  the  witnesses  established  the  facts  nar- 
rated above,  and  at  length  the  prosecuting 
counsel  sat  down  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  de- 
claring that  in  so  clear  a  case  he  would  not 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Jury,  by  making 
any  comment  or  observation  upon  the  decisive 
proofs  which  he  had  given  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  "If  Peregrine  Wildgoose,*'  he  re- 
marked, as  a  concluding  flourish — "leaves 
*that  dock,  except  to  the  Condemned  cell,  then 
assuredly  every  convict  who  has  rendered  up 
his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  is  a  martyr,  and  the 
hangman  is  the  most  notorious  murderer  in 
Christendom !" 

Just  as  the  Judge  was  clearing  his  throat, 
in  order  to  charge  the  Jury,  the  Governor  of 
Newgate  entered  the  Court  in  a  hurry,  and 
craved  liberty  to  communicate  a  circumstance 
which  had  just  transpired  fn  the  jail.  Per- 
mission being  granted,  the  official  stated  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  been  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement  and  distress  since  the  com- 
mencement of  Wildgoose's  trial,  and  at  this 
very  moment  was  yelling  out  without  inter- 
mission, that  if  convicted,  an  innocent  man's 
blood  would  be  shed,  as  he  could  cleariy  de- 
monstrate, if  placed  in  the  witness-box. 

After  a  world  of  deliberation,  and  a  weary- 
fu*  hunting-up  of  preccdeni<<,  as  they  called 
them,  in  law-books,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  fluttering  prison-bird  should  be  brought 
from  his  cage,  and  examined  touching  what 
he  knew  of  the  cape  in  hand. 

Up  to  this  time  Peregrine  had  preserved 
his  composure  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but 
now  his  nerve  and  gmeddum  appeared  to  be 
fast  evaporating,  like  dew  on  the  bosom  of  a 
primrose,  when  exposed  to  a  midsummer  sun. 
His  gills  got  white  as  pipe-clay,  and  if  a  turn- 
key had  not  seasonably  supported  htm,  he 
would  have  sank  down  upon  the  floor,  helpless 
as  a  sack  of  oatmeal.  Beholding  his  predica- 
ment, the  Judge,  who  was  eating  a  bun  and 
reading  the  newspapers,  considerately  ordered 
the  prisoner  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  and  a 
tumbler  of  wine  and  water,  to  invigorate  his 
inward  and  outward  man. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  up  my  para- 
ble against  the  barbarous  and  utterly  idiotical 
practice,  which  prevails  in  benighted  England, 
of  compelling  an  accused  person  to  stand  upon 
his  feet  when  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  trial 
for  life  or  death !  It  is  the  boast  of  our  laws 
that  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  innocent  till  his 
guilt  is  proved,  and  yet,  with  monstrous  con- 
trariety to  this  maxim,  a  prisoner  is  denied  the 
poor  solacement  of  a  seat  when  his  case  is  un- 
der investigation  !  In  citilized  Scotland  mat- 
ters are  ordered  in  a  much  more  rational  and 
humane  matter.  It  is  there  wisely  considered 
that  if  ever  an  individual  requires  to  have  his 


wits  fully  about  him,  and  to  be  saved  as  forts 
possible  fh>m  personal  fatigue,  it  is  when  the 
question  of  his  life  or  liberty  is  under  discus- 
sion. Acting  on  this  rule  he  is  allowed  to  be 
seated  from  the  commencement  of  his  trisl  to 
the  close  thereof,  an  arrangement  in  acco^ 
dance  with  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
I  trust  that  the  Englishers  will  have  grace 
given  them  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
their  North  British  brethren,  and  abolish  a 
usage  which  would  have  cast  an  additionii 
gloom  upon  the  mirkest  of  the  dark  ages! 

By  this  time  the  mysterious  tenant  of  New- 
gate had  arrived  in  Court,  and  without  delay 
he  was  ushered  into  the  pulpit  from  which  tes- 
tifiers gave  their  evidence.  A  single  glance 
at  this  personage  certiorated  me  that  he  was 
neither  more  npr  less  than  that  Jack  of  all 
disreputable  trades,  Paul  Plenderleith,  thoDgb 
assuredly  he  presented  a  much  more  respecta- 
ble appearance  than' when  I  saw  him  last  He 
was  dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  blaok,  with 
white  cravat  to  match,  and  altogether  bad  a 
strong  flavour  of  one  of  the  more  orthodox  ex- 
amples of  open  air  preachers! 

Being  duly  sworn  and  admonished  to  telltbe 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Mr.  Plender- 
leith unfolded  an  ecclesiastical  looking  cambiic 
handkerchief,  and  commenced  his  narration, 
or  rather  I  should  say  his  confessions.  With 
many  a  hollow  groan,  and  multiform  exposures 
of  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  he  declared  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  as  innocent  of  the  of- 
fence laid  to  his  charge  as  the  babe  whose  pri- 
mary squall  had  been  uttered  that  blessed 
morning t  "I  alone  am  the  guiky  wretch !" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Instigated  by  the  Exbiy  I 
put  forth  my  hand,  smote  Mr.  Ilaman  Harris 
to  the  gfound,  and  took  from  his  person  the 
pocket-book  replete  with  lucre,  which  had  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  my  evil  nature!"  Piol 
went  on  to  narrate  how  that  overcome  with 
terror  at  what  he  had  done,  and  dreading  the 
consequences  of  detection  he  had  dropped  the 
stolen  property  into  the  pocket  of  the  guiltless 
lamb  now  in  tribulation  for  the  backsliding  of 
another,  and  made  his  escape  without  beiii<; 
observed  by  any  one.  "  Siticc  that  moment," 
said  the  remorseibl  Plenderleith  in  conclusion, 
"  1 1  ave  never  known  a  single  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  My  conscience  has  been  as  uueasj 
as  the  back  of  a  newly  flogged  deserter  cot- 
ered  with  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies !  By  night 
and  by  day  a  thousand  voices  are  shfieklng 
out  murderer  In  my  niind*s  ear,  and  should 
the  excellent  youth,  now  sitting  in  the  dock, 
perish  for  my  fault,  I  shall  go  mad  with  hor- 
rour  and  despair !" 

This  story  created  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  the  hearers  thereof, 
more  especially  as  it  was  delivered  with  much 
effect,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  speaker's  pra^ 
ticc  as  a  stage-player.  Even  the  grim  old 
Judge  appeared  to  be  touched,  and  soch 
of  the  Jorymen  as    possessed  snuff-boxes 
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put  them  under  frequent  contribution,  and 
BDiffled  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  smitten 
with  colds  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  Uber- 
nacles  I 

The  prosecuting  counsel,  however,  a  kiln- 
dried  creature,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
steeped  in  suspicion  from  his  naliyity,  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  He  examined  and  cross- 
.«zamined  the  weeping  Paul,  (for  a  perfect 
.spate  of  tears  was  now  issuing  from  the 
optics  of  that  gentleman,)  as  thoroughly  as  a 
careful  thrasher  sifts  a  parcel  of  wheat  with 
his  flail.  In  no  material  point  did  the  volun- 
taiy  witness  break  down,  or  make  a  false  step. 
He  detailed  minutely,  circumstances  which 
.had  been  sworn  to  in  Court,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  present  during  the  trial,  even  describing 
the  dress  worn  by  Haman  Harris,  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  pocket-book,  and  the  pre* 
cise  hour  at  which  the  assault  and  robbery 
bad  taken  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  chronicle 
the  upshot  After  a  few  words  for  formes 
sake  by  the  Judge,  the  Jury  laid  their  heads 
together  for  six  seconds,  and  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  NOT  GUiLTv,  amidst  a  perfect  whirlwind 
of  cheers !  Peregrine  Wildgoose  left  the  dock 
as  innocent  as  the  laws  of  his  country  could 
make  him,  and  Paul  was  committed  upon  the 
spot,  to  stand  his  trial  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  for  the  capital  felony  of  which 
he  had  accused  himselfl 

The  patience  of  my  reader  would  be  clean 
ezl%i3ted  if  I  detailed  at  large,  the  meeting  of 
Wildgoose  and  his  Nancy  after  this  miraculous 
turn  in  their  affairs.  Suffice  to  say  that  "  their 
felieity^''^  as  the  Dominie  expressed  it,  "  toas 
profound  as  the  Atlan,tic^  ana  altitudinom  as 
the  Andes,  Relenting  fortune  smiled  upon 
the  pair,  and  the  cushat  doos  of  Venus  fanned 
them  with  their  eilverized  pinions  /" 

When  the  first  transports  of  their  exultation 
had  sobered  down,  and  the  effervescence  had 
subsided  from  the  tankard  of  their  happi- 
ness, poor  PauVs  countenance  became  over- 
cast with  the  mists  of  despondency.  As  I 
had  conjectured,  the  fortune  upon  which  he 
was  calculating  had  been  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  the  lottery,  and,  with  many  grievous 
sighs,  he  confessed  to  his  sweetheart  that  the 
cypher  0  expressed  all  his  worldly  means  and 
estate  I 

Just  as  the  devoted  Nancy  was  beginning 
to  protest  that  she  was  willing  to  share  his  lot 
even  with  the  above-mentioned  impalpable 
capital,  the  young  man,  who,  on  the  night  of 
the  robbery,  had  proclaimed  the  drawing  of 
the  blanks,  craved  and  obtained  an  audience. 
With  much  self-reproach,  ho  declared  that 
the  statement  which  he  then  made  was  nothing 
but  a  First  of  April  hoax  !  Not  till  the  very 
morning  of  the  trial  had  the  award  of  destiny 
been  given,  and  the  result  was  a  prize  of  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds  to  the  now  independent 
ftnd  thoroughly  happy  Wildgoose  I 


Kr.  Paumie  and  myself  made  a  point  of 
being  present  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  Paul 
Plenderlcith  was  brought  up  for  trial.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  all  present,  be  put  in  a 
plea  of  Kot  Guilty,  and  the  case  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  same  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined who  had  before  given  their  testimony, 
but  not  one  of  them  could  swear  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
couple  him  with  the  offence!  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  threw  his  wig  upon  the 
ground,  and  danced  upon  it  with  even-down 
rage ;  the  Judge  growled  like  a  bear  with  the 
gout,  whose  sorest  toe  had  been  trespassed 
upon — ^but  all  in  vain  !  It  was  impossible  to 
convict  the  knave  upon  his  own  uncorrobor* 
ated  confession,  and  a  jury  of  his  countrymen 
absolved  him  from  guilt,  which  shortly  before 
he  had  acknowledged  in  that  very  chamber  I 

As  Wildgoose  has  long  been  gathered  to 
bis  Others,  I  may  mention  that  he  admitted 
to  me,  after  the  preceding  passages  had  oo* 
curred,  that  he  really  had  knocked  dowa 
Haman  Harris,  and  deprived  him  of  his  money. 
He  did  so  under  the  excitement  of  temporary 
insanity,  believing,  as  indeed  was  the  fact,  that 
his  ruin  was  attributable  to  that  individual. 
In  the  most  solemn  manner,  however,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  never  would  have  made  use  of 
the  ill-gained  gear,  but  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  it,  when  apprehended. 

When  in  Newgate  he  communicated  his  po- 
sition to  Mr.  Plenderlcith,  and  that  ingenious 
gentleman  had  covenanted,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  guineas,  to  get  him  out  of  the  perilous 
predicament  He  made  Peregrine  repeat  to 
him  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
crime,  sifting  him  like  a  witness,  in  order  that 
not  a  fragment  might  be  left  untold.  Thus 
.primed,  he  chalked  out  his  lino  of  campaign, 
and  the  result  thereof,  is  it  not  written  in  the 
foregoing  Chronicle  of]>reepdqily  f 
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BT  A   POOa   MAN. 

How  many  are  the  complaints  of  the  poor  r 
What  desires  they  have  for  wealth  or  advance- 
ment  in  their  social  position !  How  bitter  th  e  fee^ 
ing  that  they  must  toil  and  slave,  and  even  then, 
their  hard  earned  gains  barely  affording  them  and 
their  families  a  subsistance,  whilst  their  labour  and 
thesweat  of  their  brows,  pour  treasures  into  the 
coffers  of  the  rich.  *^  It  mighi  bo  endured"  some 
cry,  "  were  we  alone  in  the  world,  but  we  have 
our  wives  and  children,  our  aged  parents  to  oare 
for,  how  can  we  clothe  and  foed  them  ?  Should 
we  fall  sick,  starvation  threatens.  Oh !  we  must 
early  train  our  in&nts  up  to  toil  and  Buffering,  and 
view  their  over-tasked,  half-dad  frames  sinking 
prematurely  to  the  grave."  Thus  dii<content  enten 
ibeir  abode,  and  a  discontented  poor  man  is  a 
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most  dan;;crous  creature.  He  becomes  a  leveller 
and  a  rciuihlicaii,  cries  out  for  universal  suflTragc, 
talks  of  equal  rights,  or  perhaps  worse  than  all, 
advocates  Socialism,  and  there  are  many,  keen  ob- 
servers of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  impart  a  spu-it  of  rebellion,  and  to 
feed  into  a  flame  by  pernicious  tracts  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  strife  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
unhappy  one^s  heart 

I  am  a  strong,  and  was  once  a  happy  roan,  liv- 
ing in  the  quiet  and  retired  village  of  Hamroark, 
scarce  thirty  miles  from  Toronto,  the  great  and 
bustling  city  whose  wants  our  unpretending  ham- 
let in  part  supplied.  Hammark,  before  an  enter> 
prising  merchant  established  his  woolen  fiictory  on 
the  brook  that  wound  round  our  meadows,  was  a.<« 
secluded  a  spot  as  one  who  courted  solitude  could 
desire;  but  when  the  busy  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  by  the  running  stream,  and  the  clank  and 
constant  hum  of  the  complicated  machinery  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  astounded  villagers,  admiration 
seized  on  their  souU.  Here  these  hitherto  apa- 
thetic country  folks  found  a  near  and  ready  sale 
for  their  wool  and  at  an  increased  price ;  for  be- 
fore, the  pedlar  or  wandering  trader  truly  fieecMd 
them.  And  now  their  sons  and  daughters  thought 
the  **  mill,"  as  they  called  it,  the  highway  to  for- 
tune ;  we  all  sought  employment  there,  I  among 
the  others,  and  many  of  us  were  received. 

I  was  accounted  a  clever  youth,  and  quickly 
learned  the  art  of  weaving.  It  was  a  proud  day 
for  me  when  my  articles  of  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  the  overseer,  congratulating  me  on  my 
skill  as  a  workman,  placed  me  immediately  on 
high  wages.  I  could  now  marry  Caroline,  a  bright 
and  sparkling  girl  whom  I  had  loved  from  a  boy. 
Beautiful  Carry !  Alas,  why  was  I  destined  to  be- 
hold thy  cheek  pale,  thy  brilliant  eye  become 
dim,  thy  joyful,  animated  character,  happy  dispo- 
sition yield  to  the  withering  influence  of  pov. 
erty,  to  become  a  wretched  discontented  being. 
The  first  days  of  our  love  were  as  sunny  and  un- 
clouded as  the  opening  days  of  spring;  with  smiles 
we  hailed  the  early  dawn,  and  with  a  smile  we  re- 
tired at  eve,  blessed  and  blessing  each,  the  other. 
Children,  dear  bonds  of  union,  graeed  our  home 
their  gambols  were  our  pride.  We  saw  in  them 
ourselves  reproduced ;  "  George,**  his  mother  said, 
'*  had  all  the  energy  and  talent  of  his  father,*'  and 
if  he  had,  I  certainly  saw  in  him  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  mother,  and  so  with  the  others. 

At  length- seven  years  had  flown  by — a  change 
took  place ;  they  said  the  times  were  hard  and 
reduced  our  wages.  Again,  some  improvements 
were  made  in  the  machinery,  and  half  of  the  em- 
ployed, were  disbanded.    The  struggle  now  com- 


menced, yet  I  held  my  place;  I  had  to  labour 
hard.  I  believe  I  was  looked  upon  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  works,  a  living  piece  of  mechanism, 
whose  motive  power  was  money  instead  of  steam ; 
and  as  economy  of  fuel  is  an  object  to  be  attained 
where  steam  is  used,  so  economy  of  money  is 
equally  desirable  where  man  is  employed.  Thai 
I  became  restless,  peevish,  cross ;  my  wife  sym- 
pathized and  inveighed  against  the  tyrants  whose 
slaves  we  were..  Our  children,  there  were  three 
of  them,  and  the  eldest  only  six,  were  neglected ; 
instead  of  being  clean  and  tidy,  they  appeared  at 
our  table  begrimmed  with  dirt,  their  clothes  in 
rags.  It  was  troublesome  to  look  afler  them.  We 
were  not  singular  in  our  misfortunes;  paupers 
filled  the  hitherto  bustling  village,  and  the  autho- 
rities talked  of  a  poor-house.  But  why  dwell  on 
our  wretchedness?  another  day,  and  our  cup  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  Going  to  my  work,  I  fonnd 
the  **  mill  ^  was  closed,  a  heavy  failure  had  taken 
place,  and  we  were  ruined. 

Is  there  justice  in  the  world  ?  Why  should  we 
suffer  and  starve,  because  a  rich  man  fiJis. 
There  are  plenty  to  commiserate  with  him,  to 
condole  with  his  misfortunes,  to  render  him  aid 
in  order  that  he  may  extricate  himself  from  his 
difficulties ;  but  his  servants,  poor  fellows,  they 
had  a  good  time  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  took  care  to 
feather  their  nests.  I  cursed  the  rich,  I  cursed 
their  wants,  and  in  my  madness  I  cursed  the  earth 
and  the  poor  who  administered  to  their  wants, 
and  then  I  cursed  myself.  My  wife  did  not  escape ; 
and  she,  0  horror !  returned  the  curse.  Yet  still 
I  loved  her,  our  grievances  were  mutual,  and 
though  disbelievers  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  our 
Supreme  Ruler,  we  thought  we  might  fight  the 
battle  against  vatk  and  win  the  day.  After  i 
month's  idleness,  casting  about  what  we  should 
do,  it  was  at  last  determined  that  I  had  better 
seek  the  city,  and  there  perchance  I  might  find 
employment.  Tenderly  bidding  my  friends  fere- 
well,  I  tore  myself  from  wife  and  children. 

The  city  (I  had  never  yet  been  in  one)  wu 
approached  by  a  long  and  dusty  highway;  the 
green  fields,  bounded  on  either  side  by  open  wood 
fences,  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dull 
and  sombre  road  that  wound  between  them.  Yet 
the  contrast  was  at  times  painful,  for  I  thought  I 
saw  before  me  the  rich  and  poor.    However,  I 
trudged  manfully  on,  striving  to  cast  aside  all 
gloomy  thoughts,  picturing  to  myself  the  mighty 
city  to  which  I  was  bound.  Surely  a  place  wherem 
so  many  lived  would  afford  employment  for  oa« 
more.    Thon  I  considered  what  I  should  do ;  no 
doubt  I  would  grow  rich ;  ah  well!  thatispleisant 

But  a  soreness  in  my  feet  aofi  aching  limbs  ad* 
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rised  a  rest ;  I  woald  seek  a  shady  spot  beneath 
the  hedge  and  eat  the  food  I  carried.  A  lane  led 
from  the  road,  and,  Rauntering  np  it,  I  came  to  a 
wicket  which  opened  into  a  meadow,  where  a 
dozen  merry  lads  and  lasses  were  busy  making 
hay ;  and  near  the  wicket  stood  a  man,  the  over- 
seer I  supposed  him,  him  I  asked  permission  to 
step  inside,  and  rest  myself  beneath  some  shady 
tree,  and  eat  my  scanty  meal  He  assented  at 
once,  and,  hastening  up,  unlatched  the  gate  to 
idmit  me,  saying  I  looked  weary,  and  asking  how 
&r  I  had  walked. 

*'  From  Hammark,  sir,  and  seeking  the  city  for 
work." 

"  You  have  yet  far  to  walk,  night  will  overtake 
yott  on  yoar  joamey ;  but  if  you  will,  you  can 
rest  here  till  the  morrow,  and  after  breakfast  you 
can  renew  your  way," 

I  thanked  him,  and  pasang  on,  felt  gratefnl  for 
his  kindness.  It  was  a  poor  man^s  hospitality 
offered  to  a  poorer  man.  Selecting  a  wide-spread- 
ing beech,  I  stretched  myself  beneath  its  greatful 
shade.  The  ringing  laugh  of  the  merry  hay- 
makers, the  joyous  song  of  some  tiny  bird,  the 
rustling  leaves  moved  by  the  gentle  breeze,  fell 
pleasantly  on  my  ear.  My  meal  finished,  I  re- 
clLoed  my  head  against  the  tree,  gazing  on  the 
scene  before  me.  It  was  one  I  had  often  viewed 
before ;  but  never  with  such  feelings  of  admira- 
tion. How  beautiful  is  nature!  Exhausted,  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  slept 

I  was  awakened  by  some  one  touching  me  on 
the  shoulder,  saying,  "Why  tarry  ye  here?" 
Wearily,  I  turned,*  and  with  half-opened  eyes 
looked  on  him  who  had  disturbed  me.  Bending 
over  me,  I  saw  a  figure  of  stem  and  threatening 
aspect,  but  it  was  not  the  face  of  mortal  man. 
I  intuitively  felt  this  and  gazed  with  terrpr  on  the 
vision  which  paled  and  fi&ded  into  thin  air,  while 
a  voice  as  if  from  heaven  cried  out,  **  Arise  !*' 

What  a  change  i  The  green  meadows,  fields, 
hedges,  all  had  disappeared,  and  around  me 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  bound- 
less sea  of  sand !  Not  a  shrub,  or  an  nnevenness 
in  the  surface  interrupted  the  view.  In  dismay 
I  turned  to  where  the  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
I  rested,  stood ;  and  behold  a  large  wooden  cross 
occupied  its  place.  Could  I  be  dreaming,  or  was 
I  mad,  or  worse  still,  was  it  all,  horrible  reality  ? 
For  some  moments  stupor  prevented  me  realizing, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  my  desolate  condition  ;  and 
when  recovering  myself,  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  my  lot  crushed  me.  I  became  for  a  time  a 
raving  madman.  '*  Vile  cross,"  I  cried,  "  emblem 
of  suiTering  and  death  I  Dost  thou  stand  there 
(0  witness  in  mo  a  death  leas  endurable  than  if 


nailed  to  thy  accursed  form?"  and  I  smote  it  with 
my  hand,  and  spat  on  it  "  What  are  you?  A 
gibbet  ?  Ay  more  than  a  gibbet,  for  you  torture 
before  you  kill.  Powerless  to  save,  wherefore 
appearest  thou  unless  in  mockery  of  my  suffer- 
ings ?"  I  threw  myself  on  the  sand,  and  in  my 
impotent  rage  kicked  at  the  cross  with  my  feet, 
as  if  I  would  batter  it  down ;  but  it  remained  firm 
as  if  placed  on  a  rock,  though  to  me  its  only  sup- 
port appeared  to  be  the  shifting  sands.  At  last 
the  folly  of  my  conduct  struck  me ;  wherefore 
waste  time  in  giving  vent  to  useless  expressions 
of  rage ;  rather  let  me  seek  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers with  which  I  was  surrounded  while  it  is  yet 
Day ;  for  by  and  by  the  Night  cometh — aye,  from 
the  Grave  there  is  no  escape.  I  started  to  my 
feet  with  this  thought,  and  casting  a  parting 
gUnce  towards  the  cross,  saw  at  the  foot  thereof 
what  had  hitherto  escaped  my  observation,  viz., 
two  small  loaves  and  a  fiask  of  water.  With  joy 
I  seized  on  these  and  felt  thankfulness  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  broken  the  fiask  or  buried 
the  loaves  in  the  sand,  during  my  insane  attempts 
on  the  cross.  I  felt,  too,  a  certain  lightness,  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit  as  I  tasted  the  water,  for  it 
was  cold  and  clear,  and  most  refreshing.  I  set 
off,  then  paused,  whither  should  I  go  ?  What 
guide  had  I?  What  to  follow?  The  sun  rink- 
ing  in  the  west  shone  full  on  my  face.  Yes,  1*11 
follow  thee,  0  sun!  be  thou  my  guide  and 
saviour!  I  knelt  to  it  A  blast  of  wind  came, 
sweeping  o'er  the  desert,  clouds  of  sand  were 
lifted  high  and  hurried  on  towards  me,  which  now 
hurled  into  my  fiice,  pricked  and  cut  my  skin.  I  was 
forced  toUy  me  down  and  wait  till  the  fury  of  the 
winds  had  passed.  Nothing  daunted,  I  rose, 
hailing  the  sun  with  a  joyous  shout,  and  rushed  on 
towards  it  Again  another  storm  of  sand  swept 
o'er  me ;  again  I  pursued  my  course,  but  again  I 
was  impeded,  and  so  a  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  sixth 
time,  till  at  last,  in  despair,  I  was  forced  to  turn 
and  flee  before  it  I  found  myself,  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 

"  Since,  O  Sun,  the  laws  that  guide  thy  course 
cannot,  through  thee,  guide  me,  let  chance  decide 
my  way."  Then  going  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
paces  from  the  cross,  I  bound  my  eyes  up  with  a 
bandage,  and  turning  round  twice  or  thrice,  com- 
menced my  journey.  At  the  very  first  step,  I 
stumbled  and  fell ;  what  could  have  tripped  me, 
I  knew  not ;  in  the  plain  all  had  appeared  to  me 
smooth  and  level.  Resolutely,  with  my  eyes 
veiled,  I  rose  to  proceed ;  but  again  I  stumbled. 
So,  after  many  falls  which  cut  and  bruised  me 
much,  I  desisted,  lest  perchance  the  flask  I  car* 
ried  should  be  broken,  and  the  water  spilt 
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I  now  unbound  my  eyes,  and  iound  myself  on 
the  very  spot  from  whence  I  started ;  and,  won* 
derful,  the  sun,  which  I  thought  must  by  this 
time  have  set,  was  still  high  above  the  horizon. 
I  was  sure  that  I  had  been  for  many  hours  wan- 
dering about ;  yet  it  was  still  daylight  I  sat  me 
down  and  ate  some  bread,  and  drank  of  the  water. 
Astonishing  discovery  I  I  noticed  my  bottle  still 
•fuU«  and  my  bread  undiminished.  At  first  I  fan- 
cied it  a  delunon ;  but  remembering  I  had  eaten 
largely  of  the  bread,  and  had  dranlc  more 
than  once  from  the  flask,  I  became  convinced 
that  it  was  a  miracle  performed  in  my  behaU 
If  at  the  cross  I  picked  up  such  treasures,  then 
let  me  return,  for  it  must  be  good.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  repentance  at  my  heart  I  went  and  rested 
mysel?  at  its  base.  A  peaceful  cahn  came 
o*er  my  spirit,  and  confidence,  unknown  before, 
jprui^g  up  within  me.  **  Why,'*  thought  I,  **  if 
this  cross  yield  me  such  pleasure,  may  it  not 
flave  f  Tes,"  cried  I,  "  the  Sun  has  failed  me, 
and  so  has  Chance  ;  let  me  confide  in  ThuI" 
Tears  started  to  my  eyes,  as  I  embraced  the  cross 
and  kissed  it ;  my  heart  was  full. 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  horizon ;  a  long 
dark  shadow,  ths  ahathvo  of  ike  crou^  extended 
o'er  the  plain,  and — why  had  I  not  discovered  it 
before  ? — the  path  was  green !  "  Here  let  me 
walk,  and  " — I  pronounced  a  name,  a  name  that 
I  never  uttered  since  a  child  at  my  mother's 
knee,  save  in  cursing — "  and  God  be  my  Guide !" 
Eager  to  follow  this  new  path  I  once  more  started 
to  my  feet,  and,  blessing  the  cross,  set  forth. 

The  way  was  certainly  easy  and  pleasant  to 
tread ;  the  further  I  walked  the  happier  I  felt ; 
rejoicing  I  struggled  on,  for  I  was  still  fearful  lest 
night  should  ov^take  me.  Turning  back  occa- 
sionally to  see  how  far  the  sun  was  above  the 
earth,  I  always  found  it  just  keeping  above  the 
cross,  in  fact  crowning  it,  so  that  rays  of  light  or 
glory  appeared  radiaUug  from  it,  the  cross  itself 
assuming  a  bright  and  glorious  appearance.  I 
now  came  to  where  the  arms  of  the  cross  threw  a 
shadow,  one,  on  either  side  of  the  path  oVr  which 
I  journeyed;  and  doubt,  most  unhappy  doubt, 
entered  my  mind.  I  feared  lest  but  one  of  the 
roads  should  release  me,  the  others  leading  to 
destruction.  I  was  inclined  to  continue  directly 
onwards,  but  the  uncertainty  of  being  right,  caused 
me  to  hesitate.  To  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left 
was  equally  hazardous.  "  0 1  Cross,"  whereon  he 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  suffered ;  "  indi- 
cate by  a  sign  the  tms  path  !*'  and  I  prostrated  my- 
self to  the  earth.  Again,  I  thought  I  heard  a 
mighty  voice,  saying,  **  Arise!'*  and  standing  by 
me,  I  saw  the  figure  of  him  who  had  arouged  me 


from  ny  sleep.  I  would  have  seized  his  hand, 
but  he  waved  me  of^  o'yii^gt  ^*  Doubter  I  diooae 
thy  path.** 

Looking,  I  saw  at  the  end  of  each  road,  a  eimiltr 
cross  to  that  firom  whence  I  started,  each  emiuiog 
rays  of  glory. 

"  They  are  all  good,*'  I  cried,  dasptngmy  hands. 

*'AUgoodr*herepUed. 

**  I  had  a  feeling,  that  there  was  but  oiu  aft 
path.** 

"  There  are  many  paths.** 

"  All  safe.** 

"All  safe  with  &ith.*' 

"  With  faith  alone  V* 

**  Without  faith  ye  cannot  be        .** 

The  neit  word  was  lost)  for  fearful  shouts  tad 
yells  ui  if  from  the  tormented,  assailed  my  ear.  I 
was  terrified.  My  companioa  bad  diaappetied! 
Darkness,  a  dense  Idack  darkness,  surrounded 
me.  I  must  be  about  to  die ;  the  last  daj  ti  at 
hand.  I  groping  o'er  the  ground,  felt,  with  my 
hand,  the  flask ;  raising  it  to  my  month^it  wu 
empty.    "  Lost — lost— 4ott  l'*  was  cried  alond. 

**  Yea  lost !    Have  merey  on  me.** 

'*Ho!  yot  This  way  I"  and  I  heard  aom 
one  bounding  o'er  the  pUin.  They  have  let  Uie 
demons  loose  in  my  pursuit!  I  rose  to  flj,  bnt 
stumbled  against — the  tree  beneath  whicM  alepl 

Those  who  have  been  awakened  oot  of  torn 
fearful  dream,  can  only  have  experienced  the  fed* 
ing  of  joy  I  felt,  on  finding  myself  still  an  inbalHt^ 
ant  of  this  world.  It  appears  that  I  had  been 
foi^^otten,  or  rather,  that  I,  forgetting  myself,  had 
slept  till  nightfeU.  The  squire  (he  whom  I  had 
taken  for  the  overseer)  asking  after  me,  it  waa  re- 
membered by  some  of  the  haymakers  that  I  vu 
beneath  the  tree  when  they  left  tiieir  woii 
Search  was  made,  and  I  waa  awakened  by  their 
shouts  The  squire,  Sir  Harry  Iden,  had  gireo 
orders^to  see  me  cared  for,  so  a  bed  was  provided 
for  me  in  the  farm-house.  I  did  not  rest  veil, 
but  lay  tossing  and  turning  about,  thinking  orer 
my  dream.  I  was  convinced  that  it  meant  som^ 
thing  more  than  I  could  understand,  but  hov  to 
interpret  it  was  the  difficult.  The  strange 
blending  of  realities  also  astonished  me.  The 
cross  occupying  the  place  of  the  tree;  the  sas 
which,  in  setting,  must  have  shone  directly  in  mj 
face;  the  flask  was  the  bottiein  which  I  had  ca^ 
ricd  some  mUk;  and  the  thought  of  the  fUsk 
must  have  suggested  to  my  mind  the  bread  I  had 
eaten  for  my  dinner.  Again,  the  shouts  of  the 
searchers  were  plainly  those  I  had  mistaken  for 
the  wild  cries  of  demons. 

In  the  morning  I  was  told  that  the  Squire 
wished  to  see  me,  and  on  going  Into  bis  presence 
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I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  mo.  He  asked 
■boat  me,  mv  employment,  of  m j  wife  and  child- 
len,  and  appeared  to  take  snch  an  interest  in  me, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  relating  my  vision.  He 
nstened  attentirely,  and  when  I  finished,  he  took 
me  by  the  hand,  saying^- 

**  Your  dream  has  besn  a  good  one,  apply  it ; 
tnd,  believe  me,  you  will  prosper.** 

"  But  how,  sh",  can  I  ever  prosper  ?  The  poor 
depend  on  the  rich  ;  we  are  their  Rlayes.** 

**Nay,  nay,"  he  kindly  replied,  "we  depend 
on  each  other,  and  we  are  not  slaves,  except  when 
we  are  discontented,  and  tb«n  we  are  slaves  to 
our  discontent** 

*'  How  can  we,  the  poor,  avoid  being  discon- 
tented?** 

"  ITe,**  he  answered  with  emphasis,  '*  must 
walk  in  the  '  Shadow  of  the  Cross  ;*  there  will  we 
only  Icanl  true  happiness,  and  to  be  happy  we 
mnstte  contetited  with  our  lot.'* 

**Then,  sir,  I*il  return  to  Hammark  and  learn 
contentment.'* 

**  "Da  so.    All  virtues  spring  from  this  one. 

I  returned  to  Hammark ;  and,  guided  by  this 
tkadaw^  in  which  the  substance  is  not  lottf  I  soon 
found  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings. 

After  a  few  months  it  was  rumoured  that  Sir 

Harry  Iden  had  purchased  the  " mill*  It  proved 

trae.    I  was '  engaged  as  foreman,  and  am  now  a 

prosperous,  nay,  a  rich  man ;  but  all  I  have  and 

'  all  I  enjoy,  is  due  to  the  Shadow  or  thk  Gross. 


^»  ♦  •»" 


LOVE. 
(Prom  an  unpoblbhed  po«n.> 

0,  Love  I  the  one  pure  heavenly  ray, 
Which,  fttfal)  lights  roan's  cheoquered  wtty: 
The  Gheber's  fire,  for  ever  bright— 
The  inextinguishable  light. 
To  worship  which  all  nations  press ; 
The  one  true  fiuib  which  all  oonfess^ 
The  one  aole  creed  which  all  believe^- 
The  revelation  all  receive. 
The  monarch  whose  tntperialsway 
All  earthly  potentates  obef— 
The  deity  before  whose  brow 
All  men  in  adoration  bow. 
Thy  temple  is  the  maiden's  breast. 
The  ivory  throne  where  thou  dost  refit; 
Thy  prieetesdehe,  whoee  holy  aim 
Is  to  roaintAin  the  sacred  flame. 
.  Thy  fire  reflected  is  her  eye — 
Thy  fragrant  incense  is  her  sigh ; 
Hor  ear  the  open  portal,  free 
To  those  whose  prayers  ascend  to  thM; 
Her  lips  the  altar-piece  dtviue 
They  press  who  worship  at  thy  shrine ; 
The  heart  of  man  the  proud  domain, 
0*er  whldi  unbounded  is  thy  reign. 


ADDKESS  TO  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE, 
BY  JUDGE  DRAPER. 

tfft.  Prsbidkitt  Aim  Gkntlimkiv, 

Our  annual  conversazione  unites  with  the  other 
signs  of  the  times,  to  remind  us  that  spring  is  ai 
length  emerging  fh>m  the  icy  thraldom  of  winter, 
that  the  season  of  opening  leaves  and  blossoming 
buds  is  just  arriving.  May  we  not  without  forced 
analogy  trace  the  signs  of  the  same  spring  time  of 
the  year,  as  applied  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  few  posts,  whether  military  or  trading,  or 
even  those  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  which 
were  established  in  any  part  of  what  was  afterwards 
declared  to  bo  Upper  Canada,  before  the  peace  of 
1788,  were  too  inconsiderable  to  require  notice  as 
forming  any  exception  to  the  general  proposition, 
that  this  part  of  Canada  was  then,  a  mere  wilder- 
ness, in  which  civilization  was  at  Zero,  and  into 
the  gloomy  depths  of  whose  primoeval  forests, 
neither  the  light  of  Science  nor  the  radiance  of 
Christianity  had  penetrated.    It  was  after  that 
period  that  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  was 
begun  by  that  loyal,  and  devoted  body  of  people, 
of  whom  Edmund  Burke  spoke  as  **  persons  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  United  States,**  "who 
had  fled  from  the  blessings  of  the  American 
Government,**  and  with  regard  to  whom  he  further 
observed ;  "  there  might  be  many  causes  of  emi- 
gration not  connected  with  government,  such  as 
a  more  fertile  soil,  or  more  genial  climate — but 
they  had  forsaken  all  the  advantages  of  a  more 
fertile  soil,  and  more  southern  latitude,  for  the 
bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Canada.    It  Is  to 
them  and  to  their  enduring  efforts  that  this  country 
owes  its  first  germ  of  improvement.    And  let  it' 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  were  not  of  a  class 
who  emigrated  from  the  mere  pressure  of  waat, 
or  to  escape  the  danger  of  stSrvation— whose 
prineipid  craving  was  to  fied  stich  employment  of 
their  physical  energies,  that  in  return  for  their 
labour,  they  should  obtain  food  for  themselves 
and  their  little  ones.    They  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  most  valuable  enjoyments  of  civilised  life, 
to  the  advantages  of  Education  and  Christian 
teaohing,and  they  sought  in  Upper  Canada  a  home, 
where,  in  the  course  of  years,  their  unremitting 
and  fearless  toil  might  realise  for  them  those 
advantages, — which  their  attachmeni   to   their 
Sovereign,  and  to  British  institutions  had  caused 
them  t&  abandon.    Their  numbers  were  increased, 
and  their  exertions  aided  by  the  partial  influx  of 
other  emigrants,  among  whom,  in  time,  came  the 
well-known  Glengarry  Highlanders,  and  they  soon- 
wronght  a  change.     The  luxuriant  bounty  of 
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nature,  as  exhibited  in  a  fertile  soil,  aod  a  not 
un&Tourable  climate,  was  appropriated  to  tbe  use 
of  nun,  lands  hitherto  occupied  by  primoeval 
forests  were  cultivated,  schools  and  churches  were 
built,  and  those  who  had  struggled  through  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  winter  began  to 
look  with  confident  hope  for  the  enjoyment  of 
of  the  spring  time  of  this  youngand  rising  Country* 
The  war  of  1812,  however,  checked  for  a  time 
the  progress  which  had  been  so  favourably  begun, 
and  while  in  some  respects  it  gave  an  unnatural 
impulse  to  development,  it  was  exhausting  the 
Tital  energy,  so  that  when  peace  was  restored,  it 
became  apparent ;  that  if  there  had  been  no  retro- 
gression ;  there  had  been  at  all  events  little,  if 
there  was  any,advance.  This  check  was,  however, 
but  temporary.    Those  exertions,  which  for  the 
time  had  been  devoted  to  other,  and  in  some, 
instances  sterner,  pursuits,  were  soon  restored 
to  their  proper  channels,  and  became  devoted 
to  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
oounti^.     The  unemployed  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  began  to  arrive  in  hundreds  and 
thousands,  to  unite  in  the  task  of  turning  the 
wilderness  into  a  smiling  field ;  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  in  1791,  was  estimated  at  ten 
thousand,  in  1824  exceeded  150,000 ;  and  in  1837, 
was  increased  to  375,000 ;  and  the  observations, 
long  before  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
respeot  to  the  thirteen  old  Colonics,  might  have, 
with  full  force,  applied  to  Upper  Canada : — **  Such 
is  the  strength  with  which  population  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  state  the  numbers  as 
high  as  we  will,  whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the 
exaggeration  ends.    Your  children  do  not  grow 
faster,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread 
from  families  to  communides,  and  from  villages  to 
natk>ns.'* 

In  the  full  tide  of  this  prosperity,  however,  there 
oame  another  check— of  no  long  duration,  fortu- 
Bately,  though  ot  painful  character — to  which  I 
allude  only  as  forming  a  part  of  that  truthful  pic- 
ture which  I  am  endeavoring  to  exhibit  before 
you.  This,  as  well  as  the  war  of  1812,  may  (in 
strict  adherence  to  the  analogy  with  which  I  set 
out)  be  compared  to  those  tempests  of  the  vernal 
eqninox  which,  though  disastrous  in  their  imme- 
diate consequences,  whether  to  individuals  or  to 
localities,  are  ordered  or  permitted  by  an  all-wise 
and  overruling  Providjence  in  furtherance  of  its 
general  and  beneficent  designs, — and  now  that 
they  are  passed  over  and  calm  is  restored, — now 
that  the  suiTerings  they  cau«ed  are  remedied  or 
alleviated  may  we  not  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
a{>plication  of  the  poetical  imagery  of  Solomon  :— 
**  The  winter  is  passed— the  nun  is  over  and  gone 


— ^the  flowers  appear  on  tbe  earth — the  time  of 
the  singing  of.birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  P 

But  the  song  of  rejoicing  would  lose  hslf  the 
power  and  beauty  of  its  application  were  it  con- 
fined by  us  to  the  consideration  of  advancement 
in  material  prosperity  alone.    It  is  not  only  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose,  but  it  would  occupy  §u 
more  than  the  limited  time  I  mean  to  detain  yon, 
were  I  to  attempt  even  an  outline  of  the  variooi 
efforts  made  for  public  education — for  intellectuil, 
moral  and  Christian  cultivation.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  significant  proof  of  the  success  of 
those  efforts  that  they  have  created  and  fostered 
an  earnest  longing  for  more  extended  knowledge 
— a  desire  which  exhibits  itself  at  different  timei, 
and,  among  other  ways,  in  the  attempts  to  esti- 
|i>Iish  societies  or  institutions  to  assist  in  scientific 
research  —in  intellectual  development.    Such  wai 
the  literary  and  philosophical  society  formed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  exertions  of  the 
eccentric  but  talented  Dr.  Danlop,  and  which 
was  followed  afterwards  by  the  City  of  Toronto 
Literary  Club,  and  the  City  of  Toronto  Ethics! 
and  Literary  Society — ^both  formed  in  1836— all 
which,  with,  perhaps,  some  others  I  might  more 
particularly  mention,  seem  to  have  been  pot  forth 
a  little  too  prematurely,  and,  like  precocious  bloi* 
soms,  to  have  been  nipped,  and  to  have  perished 
without  reaching  any  maturity.     Such  is — may  it 
flourish  and  take  deep  root — ^the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, established,  as  you  well  know,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tbe  physical  sciences-^ 
for  encouraging  and  advancing  the  industrial  arts 
and  manufactures — an  establishment  which  I  am 
well  assured  we  all  regard  as  one  of  the  fiiirest 
promises  of  our  spring,  and  to  the  unfolding  of 
whose  blossoms,  and  the  perfection  and  matnritj 
of  whose  flowers  and  fruit  we  cannot  but  feel  it  a 
duty — one  well  rewarded  in  its  own  accomplish- 
ment— to  contribute  our  best  exertions. 

Among  other  advantages  to  which  I  look  fo^ 
ward  with  great  confidence  as  the  result  c(  the 
success  of  the  Institute,  is  the  attention  it  is  likely 
to  attract  to  this  province,  and  the  eonseqaent 
diffhsion  of  more  correct  Ideas — of  more  accurate 
knowledge  pf  it,  especially  in  the  mother  country. 
Conscious,  as  we  may  weH  be,  of  our  growisg 
strength  and  rapid  advancement  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  and,  perhaps,  a  little  mortifying,  to  find 
much  misapprehension — ^I  had  almost  said  igno- 
rance— respecting  even  the  very  geography  of  the 
province,  existing  in  England.    Were  this  coo- 
fined  to  the  less  educated  classes  we  should  not 
so  much  wonder,  and  were  theinstaooeofitofan 
early  date  and  before  cocroct  inlbnnatioD  n» 
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easily  attainable,  we  should  not  have  any  right  to 
complain ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  as  two  in- 
stances I  shall  select  will  abundantly  show.    Half 
a  century  bad  elapsed  from  the  time  that  Burke 
spoke  of  the  **  bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Canada/' 
before  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  that 
Mghly  esteemed  and  valuable  work,  AHson*8  His- 
tory of  Europe, — and  from  that  volume  I  make 
the  following  extract:-—**  The  first  operations  of 
the  campaign  in  Canada  proved  singularly  unfor- 
tunate to  the  American?.    In  the  end  of  January, 
General  Winchester  with  a  thousand  men,  crossed 
over  to  attack  Fort  Detroit,  in  the  Upper  Province, 
and  before  any  fbrce  could  be  assembled  to  resist 
bim,  made  himself  master  of  French  Town,  twen- 
ty-six miles  from  that  place.    General  Proctor, 
however,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
that  quarter,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  irruption 
than  he  hastily  assembled  a  body  of  500  regulars 
and  militia,  being  the  Glengarry  fencibles,  and  600 
Indians,  and  oommenced  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
Taders  two  days  afterwards  In  the  fort  of  Ogdens- 
burgh."    To  those  acquainted  with  the  events 
alluded  to,  or  with  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  errors  which  this  pas- 
sage contains.    To  some  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
plain that  General  Winchester*s  advance  upon 
Detroit  was  made  in  the  (now)  State  of  Michigan 
which,  though  at  that  moment  in  the  British  pos- 
sesnon,  was  nevertheless  American  territory, — 
that  Fort  Detroit,  not  long  before  captured  by  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  is  In  Michigan,  on  the  rame  side  of 
the  river — which  there  forms  the   boundary  of 
Upper   Canada — as    General    Winchester   was 
marching  on, — that  Fort  Detroit  Is  nearly  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  in  which  part  of 
the  cooDtry  Colonel  Proctor  then  commanded  the 
British  forces, — while  the  attack  in  which  the 
Glengarry  fencibles  bore  so  distinguished  a  part, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  American 
positton  at  Ogdensburg,  was  under  the  command 
of  a  different  officer, — and  that  Ogdonsbur;;^  is 
aitnated  on  the  river  St  Lawrence,  at  a  distance 
exceeding  the  whole  length  of  both  Lakes  Erie 
iod  Ontario  from  the  scene  of  General  Wiochea- 
ter's  capture.    A  reference  to  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1813,  which  is  cited  in  the  work  as  the 
authority  for  this  passage  shows  clearly  enough 
that  this  error  has  arisen  from  blending  into  one, 
u  if  reUting  to  the  same  events,  two  entirely  dis- 
tbct  tnmsactions,  and,  no  doubt,  rests  with  some 
^^useriber  employed  by  this  eloquent  and  usually 
•MunUe  historian. 

Agah),  in  another  work,  the  second  edition  of 
vhieh  was  published  as  Uto  as  1845,  by  a  gentle* 
AM  who  now  holds  the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel, 


and  whose  pen  has  acquired  for  him  a  deserved 
reputation  in  works  founded  on  other  than  pro* 
fessbnal  subjects.  The  follow i ng  passage  occnrs ; 
— **  Thus  the  waters  which  might  at  flret  have 
been  seen  forming  part  of  the  magn! Scent  con- 
fluence of  Niagara,  are  then  precipitated  amid 
clouds  of  mist  and  foam  down  its  tremendous 
falls,  and  aflcr  passing  over  great  tracts  of  country 
through  innumerable  channels  and  rivulets,  serve 
at  length  quietly  to  torn  the  peasant's  mill.*'  A 
passage  which,  however,  well  written,  is  never- 
theless, a  complete  inversion  of  the  facts  dinc^ 
the  waters  which  are  precipitated  over  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  flow  onward,  gathering  as  they  go 
through  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, the  additions  of  many  a  tributary  stream, 
but  never  diverge  into  any  other  channel  in  their 
downward  course,  until  they  expand  into  the 
Gulph  and  become  mingled  iu  the  wide  Atlantic 
waves. 

It  would  be  easy,  especially  if  account  was 
taken  of  the  mistaken  ideas  respectiiy  Canada, 
of  individuals  of  less  standing  and  pretension,  to 
multiply  such  instances,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  diffusing  more  aecurate 
information  as  a  corrective  of  the  past,  and  as  n 
means  of  prevention  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  availing  my- 
self of  this  fitting  occasion  to  express,  what  I  am 
sure  is  equally  felt  by  all  present.  My  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  President*  for  his 
active  exertions  in  support,  and  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  proceedings  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  In  leaving  Upper  Canada,  he  will,  I 
am  certain,  carry  with  him  our  best  widhes  for  his 
happiness  and  prosperity,  not  nnaccompanied 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  at  some  foture 
period  to  welcome  bis  return  among  us,  and  to 
benefit  by  the  renewal  of  his  co-operation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  Convinced  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  objects  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  I 
r^oice  at  its  present  success  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. A  diligent  pursuit  after,  and  a  fitting 
employment  of  knowledge  when  gained,  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  an  elevating  influence  in  our  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  to  lead  to  just  coficeptions 

of  our  respective  duties  in  the  various  walks  of 

life.    We  shall  more  practically  feel  that  it  is  not 

for  ourselves  only,  but  for  our  fellows  that  we  are 

called  upon  to  think  and  act,  while  wo  strive 

for  our  individual  improvement.     We  shall  strive 

also  to  communicate  to  others  the  benefit  of  what 

we  attain,  thus  approximating  the  lofty  character 

of  those  who, 

''  With  Ood  himself 
H<4d  convene,  rtow  familUr  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceplioiiB,  net  upon  bis  plan, 
And  furm  to  his  the  relish  or  our  suuls.** 


•Caj^siu  Lefroy. 
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Brief  is  the  time  we  pass  on  earth, 

Yet  long  enough  for  man  to  bear  I 
The  gift  we  gather  at  our  birth, 

Our  first  and  latest  hour  doth  share  I 
With  the  first  dawn  of  reason*s  ray 

That  glimmers  o*er  the  openbg  soul, 
Enough  is  seen  of  that  decay 

Which  leads  us  to  our  final  goal 
And  we  must  batten  on  the  fruit, 

Though  bitter  to  the  taste  it  be. 
Till  death  at  la<}t  shall  cut  the  root 

Which  binds  us  to  humanity. 
Tet  still  through  lifers  revolving  scene. 

One  light  is  seen  to  shed  its  ray 
Of  fancied  bliss — too  soon,  I  ween. 

To  fade  in  grief,  and  pass  away, 
80  darkenM  is  our  mortal  fate, 

So  hid  by  clouds  that  interpose, 
That  bliss,  denied  by  other*s  hate, 

Ne^  finds  in  life  a  sure  repose  t 
*Tis  as  the  phantom-light  o^er  moors, 

Which  woo^s  the  wanderer  to  a  rest ; 
Yet  blest  that  ray,  while  it  allures, 

Though  doomed  at  length  to  prove  a  jest 
And  ever  through  this  life,  Love  must, 

What  it  lias  been,  to  all  remain ! 
It  shares  the  birthright  of  that  dust 

Whi  jh  ne^er  is  free  from  mortal  stain.      ' 
Too  pure  within  this  world  to  dwell, 

Without  the  rust  of  lifers  alloy, 
Love  ne*er  within  the  heart  did  swell. 

But  felt  the  bane  of  earthly  joy. 

Yet  there  are  moments  in  this  life, 

Which  some  have  felt  of  source  so  pore, 
80  free  from  all  life's  feverish  strife, 

They  could  for  these  ail  ills  endure ; 
But  when  they  fail,  and  fail  they  will, 

Ah  I  who  thro^  life  hath  found  them  last  ? 
There  comes  upon  the  soul  a  chill. 

The  icing  of  that  fearful  blast, 
Which  sinks  the  heart,  and  bids  it  dose 

Each  pulse  that  warmed  to  hope  and  love. 
Thus  chiird,  no  more  can  it  oppose 

The  ice  which  binds  around,  above; 
But  fettered  by  its  dreary  chain, 

The  living  souroe  beneath  confined, 
KeVr  feels  a  wish  to  break  again 

The  deadly  stillness  of  ihe  mind. 

Wealth  cannot  win,  threats  cannot  move 

From  early  vows  of  love  ;  which  bind 
Tlie  heart  within  their  magic  spell  I 

They  twine  too  close,  to  be  forgot. 
Around  the  breast ;  where  long  shall  dwell, 

(Whatever  in  life  may  be  our  lot,) 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  that  hour 

When  love  first  wooed  us  in  his  bower  1 

Yes,  in  the  heart  there  long  4udl  dwelt 


The  charm  of  that  pare  early  dream; 
And  though  the  clouds  of  ill  may  sweli. 

They  only  hide  in  part  its  beam  I 
And  though  succeeding  cares  may  chill 

The  glow  of  love's  first  trembling  ray, 
Yet  to  the  treasuring  memory  etiU, 

That  beam  through  life  shall  not  decay  I 
When  sickened  with  the  toil  of  life, 

And  sinking  *mid  the  weary  gloom 
With  which  this  mortal  coH  h  rife, 

(To  loee  it  only  In  the  tomb  I) 
Who  hath  not  tried  to  trace  anew 

The  cherished  thought  of  early  love, 
And  in  his  breast  the  dream  renew 

Of  bliss,  that  grief  could  not  remove  f 
Oh  I  o'er  the  worn  and  sinking  besLit, 

The  star  of  early  love  shall  shed 
A  beam,  which  only  can  depart, 

When  thought,  and  sense,  and  life  are  fled  t 

The  San  is  gone,  and  now  the  bvsy  hum 

Of  this  poor  fleeting  wor\d  is  bu^ed  to  rest, 
And  twiligbt'sgrey  and  tranquil  hour  is  come, 

Like  some  soft  fancied  vision  of  the  blest. 
And  all  is  still,  save  when  the  bulbul  sings 

Its  tributary  lay  at  tlits  lone  boor; 
Save  where  the  tinkling  sheep-bell  gentlv  nngi^ 

Or  where  the  watch-dog  bays  from  yonder  tower  ( 
Man  on  his  troubled  couch  hath  sunk  to  sleep— 

Brief  respite  from  his  cares,  to  be  renewed 
When  he  shall  wake  at  mom,  to  toil  and  reap 

The  tares  tbathehath  sown  and  ne'er  subdued  I 
Poor  minion  of  an  hour !    Of  what  to  thee 

Is  all  thy  pomp,  thy  glory,  and  thy  fame  1 
When  thou  hast  toiled  through  all  life's  heavbg 

What  hast  thou  gained  that  will  preseiTe  thy 
name  ? 
And  kindle  in  the  breast  of  one  compeer, 

Who  revelled  in  thy  joys,  one  pure  regret 
That  thoo  art  gone,  and  art  the  Uiing  all  feat  I 

Will  one  foud  eye  be  dimmed  and  wet? 
Will  one  kind  heart  weep  o'er  thy  lonely  bierf 
Will  one  firm  friend  e'er  wish  thee  once  mors 
here? 
Or  light  alMemory's  lamp  true  friendship's  bolieil 
name. 
That  can  survive  the  dead,  and  hallow  np  thy 
name  ? 

Few,  few  shaB  feel ;  and  if  one  eye  may  weep 

O'er  the  poor  faded  form,  when  it  bath  paid 
Life's  last  and  mournful  debt,  that  well  should  steep 

All  human  frailties  iu  death's  dreaded  shade. 
It  may  be  that  the  tear  will  flow  from  one 

From  whom  we  had  no  right  to  call  a  sigh, 
While  those  who  should  have  wepl^  will  smile  aneiiy 

And  o'er  the  turf  will  heedlessly  pass  by, 
To  sport  above  our  tomb,  like  any  other  fly ! 

Tmce  to  each  meditations :— man  is  sttU 

What  he  hath  ever  been,  and  still  shall  be^ 
Alive  but  to  himself,  feeling  no  thrill 

To  ga^eupon  the  end  of  vanity! 
That  well  should  curdle  all  the  bnoytnt  blood 

Beating  in  his  distempered  voio0;  bntToM^ 
The  world,  self-interest,  and  the  flood 

Of  mortal  apathy  in  every  clime, 
Usurp  the  heart  of  sge,  and  dnil  e'en  mtBhooA 
^     pamtl 
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In  one  of  the  flklrmiBbes  which  were  lo  frequeiit 
betireen  the  contending  parties  daring  the  Mex- 
icio  war  of  independence,  Villa-Senor, «  captam 
in  the  Spaniah  aerTioe,  waa  laade  prisoner  by 
GrlAtiDO  Veigara.  The  Utter  was  a  gmieho^  who 
had  come  from  Chili,  and  plunged  into  the  atruffgle 
with  all  |he  fire  and  fury  so  chara^teriatic  of  nia 
race ;  and  it  was  only  afUr  enduring  all  the  refine- 
ments of  torture  that  savage  fiuicy  oould  invent, 
that  the  unfortunate  captive  r^;ained  his  liberty. 
Twenty  years  or  more  passed  awjiy  when  the 
captain,  who  bad  travelled  into  other  lands,  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  while  Vergara,  obedient  to  his 
instinct  for  the  chase,  was  living  at  Palo»>HuIat08 
—a  villajre  buried  in  the  forest,  about  a  day*s 
joomey  m>ni  San  Bias,  which,  as  most  readers 
Itnow,  is  npt  an  unimportant  port  on  the  Pacific. 

I  was  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  ei\joying 
the  refreshing  chanus  of  shade  and  verdure,  when 
my  occasbnal  travelling  companion,  Ruperto 
Castanos,  came  hurriedly  in,  one  evening,  with 
excited  looks,  crying  out  that  Vllla-Senor  had 
returned,  and  that  he, had  unfortunately  let  him 
know  that  Vergara  lived  at  Palos-HuUtos. 

'^  Well?*'  said  I,  in  a  careless  tone. 

'*  Well  r  .he  answered,  '*  don't  you  see  that  as 
PaloH-XuUtos  ii  not  fiu*  off,  either  the  Spaniard 
or  the  gaueko  will  be  a  dead  oian  in. the  eourae 
oi  a  few  hours  r 

**  I  see  eomcthiiig  more,**  I  replied ;  "  and  tiiat 
is,  if  yott  wish  'to  repair  your  Uunder  we  had 
better  go  and  sleep  to-night  io  the  cabin,  of  your 
Inoiid,  the  gauche  Yerganu*' 

Tftis  was  just  what  Ruperto  desired,  so  we 
ordered  our  hecsee  and  set  off.    As  we  rode 
along,  my  companion  communicated  .to  me  many 
partie«Urs.ooiM3enititg  the  oun.we.were  ^oing  to 
vi^t.    He  stiU  preserved  in  bis  domestic  life  mudi 
of  the  ferocity  4Uk1  vindictiveness  of  character 
which  had  formerly  inade  him  feaeed  and  hated, 
and  had  oiade  implacable  enemies  in  his  other- 
wise peaceable  neighbourhood.    When  he  came 
first  to  reside  at  Palos-Mulafeos,  he  had  brought 
with  him  a  wife,  a  growanup  son,  and  two  yo«ng 
daughters.    The  youth  .had  piclpsd  a  quarrel  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  with  a  hunter,  .well-known 
in  the  village,  and  got  himself  JtiUed  fat  his  nains ; 
but  a  few  (ui^a  later  the  hunter  himself  fell  by  a 
ball  from  Vergara's  rifie.    3atamino^  the  hunter's 
only  flon,  prooused  his  dving  parent  to  avenge 
the  blow,  and  though  he  had  appeared  to  forget, 
yet  the  jieigbbours  said  that  sooner  or  later  there 
would  be  a  terrible  duel  between  the  young 
hunter  and   the  old  aaueJuK    **  Such  manners 
astonish  you,^'  added  Ruperto,  as  he  concluded; 
"  but  wh^  can  you  expect  when  civil  war  breaks 
out  anywhere,  fiimily  wars  are  sure  to  follow 
close  upon  it.    This  time,  hawev.er,  we  have  ^ 
chance  of  separating  the  combatants.^ 


OeepfiT  and  deeper  we  rode  into  the  forest,  the 
route  bceomiog  at  last  a  mere  path  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  teees.  Suddenlv  we  emerged 
on  a  gmray  plain  and  galloped  briskly  across  it, 
well-pieaAed  at  lindlag  ourselves  in  .a  clearing ; 
but  all  1^  once,  we  were  stopped  by  a  broad  and 
deep  brook,  and  drew  up  to  find  meant  of  croa»> 
ing.    ''We  are  arrived,"  exckimed  my  com- 
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panion,  .pointing  to  a  few  houses  that  stood  on  th« 
opposite  side ;  '' that  la  Palos-MuhUos.** 

It  was  a  calm  and  pleasant  sight ;  the  houses 
were  sheltered  by  overhanging  trees,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  phioe  was  one  of  sylvan  joy 
and  contentmemu  Biit  how  to  get  at  it  was  ths 
difficulty ;  and  while  Ruperto  was  swearing  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  th« 
stream,  a  man  q[>peared  on  the  fiirther  side,  .who 
told  us  that  it  had  been  carried  away  by  a  flood, 
but  that  there  was  another  bridge  half  a  league 
higher  up,  and  that  we  could  reach  tiie  village  in 
anpther  half  hour.  **  Besides  that,**  he  went  on, 
seeing  our  hesitation,  *' there  is  another  way. 
You  see  that  network  of  lianas  yonder ;  that  is 
abo  a  bridge— H>ue  made  by  the  good  God,  and 
the  people  of  the  village  use  it  every  day ;  but  I 
warn  you,  it  is  not  safe  for  horsemen,** 

I  was  tired  and  impatient  to  arrive.  I  there- 
fore dismounted,  and  giving  the  rein  of  my  horse 
to  Ruperto,  who  immediately  set  off  for  the 
bridge,  I  made  my  way  to  the  network  pointed 
out  by  the  stranger,  which,  on  approaching,  I 
found  to  be  a  natural  suspended  gallery,  formed 
by  the  interlacing  of  numerous  climbing  plants 
that  here  grew  thickly  on  each  side  of  the  brook, 
and  flung  tiieir  wild  arms  in  every  direction.  It 
was  a  singular  spectacle,  exciting  to  the  imaginai- 
tion,  but  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of 
trusting  ones  self  to  so  frail  a  support  However, 
I  ventured  after  a  brief  pause,  and  had  scarcely 
advanced  a  faw  paces,  when  a  sudden  shock  mads 
me  stumble,  and  when  I  had  recovered  my  fool- 
ing,.! saw  a  man  burst  hastily  from  the  opposite 
end  and  hide  himself  m  a  thicket.  I  hesitated, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
crossed  the  brook,  and  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  village. 

There  were  not  more  than  about  Adoxen  bouseSi 
nuaecably  ooostructed,  and  one  of  these,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  a  magnificent  palm-tree,  was  pointed 
but  to  me  as  the  dwelling  of  Gristlno  Vergara  by 
a  young  girl  who  sat  jat  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts 
weavine  a  wreath  of  purple  campanulas  into  tti# 
long,  oark  tresses  of  her  hair.  I  haci  soon  deli- 
verad  my  message,  and  ^announceil  the  speedv 
arrivsl  of  Ruperto— a  piece  of  inteUigenee  which 
tiie  gmteho  received  with,  great  satishtction ;  buft 
when  I  added  that  I  should  be  ^it^tiotts  of  again 
passing  a  natural  suspension  bridge  two  at  a  timoi 
his  eyes  sparkled,  and  with  a  strange  tone  hs 
cried  **  two  at  a  time  V* 

"Tesi**  I  answered;  "some  one  was  on  ths 
bridge  at  the  moment  I  crossed :  and  perhaps 
being  s(raid  of  recognition,  he  ran  over  so  hastify, 
that  I  came  near  pitching  into  the  water.'* 

While  speaking  I  bad  time  to  cast  a  glanos 
over  the  group  among  which  I  found  myself. 
The  countenance  of  Vergara  expressed  an  ill-sup- 
pressed impatience — his  wife,  an  old  woman  bent 
douUe  with  age,  and  one  4>f  his  daughters,  stood 
behind  him  in  seeming  indifference ;  but  not  so 
the  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  remarkable  graco  - 
and  beauty,  for  as  I  spoke  her  attention  appeared 
to  be  suddenly  roused,  and  she  turned  to  me  with 
a  look  x>f  energetic  supplication.  I  took  the  hint| 
and  proceeded  to  resisrk  carelessly  that  the  fogi* 
tive  of  the  bridge  was  perhaps  a  robber,  who 
wished  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  an  armed  ps^ 
senger.     The  ^sucAo,  however,  replied  with  ft 
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gestare  of  incredalHy,  and  some  farther  explana- 
tion would  perhaps  have  been  culled  for  had  not 
the  arrival  of  my  companion  at  that  moment 
created  a  favorable  diversion. 

When  Rupcrto  took  the  qaiteho  aside  to  tell  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Villa^Senor,  the  eldeat 
daughter,  Liana-fiower,  as  she  was  called,  walked 
■lowly  out  at  the  door,  and  coming  up  to  me  a8 
I  paced  up  and  down  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
cabin,  she  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice — **Who 
was  it  you  met  on  the  bridge — an  old  man  or  a 
young  one  ?** 

"I  don't  know,"  was  my  reply;  "I  saw  a 
shadow  only,  which  disappeared  at  once  in  the 
thicket.    But  why  this  question  f" 

"  Because,**  she  rejoined,  with  a  mingled  pride 
and  timidity  which  really  charmed  me ;  **  because 
what  you  saw  was,  perhaps,  a  young  man  whom 
I  love,  and  he  run.<i  the  risk  of  death.  Tou  under- 
stood my  terror,  and  tried  to  remove  my  father^s 
suspicions  after  having  roused  them ;  thanks.*' 

"  But  you,**  I  asked,  "  do  you  run  no  risk  ?" 

^*  Oh  !  as  for  me,  my  father  would  kill  me  if  he 
ever  knew  the  name  of  him  I  love.** 

The  young  girl  seemed  to  bid  an  exalted  defi- 
ance to  death,  but  there  was  something  in  her 
words  that  made  me  shudder ;  an(^  I  thought  in- 
Toluntarily  of  the  old  hunter's  son,  who  had  sworn 
a  mortal  hatred  against  Vergara.  What  other 
could  so  excite  the  gaueho  against  his  own 
daughter?  The  idea  made  me  anxious,  and  I 
could  not  help  watching  Liana-flower,  who,  after 
throwing  a  quantity  of  brush-wood  on  the  cabin 
fire,  had  placed  herself  in  the  light  oppoflite  the 
door,  where  she  could  be  seen  from  a  distance, 
and  went  through  various  pantomimic  movements, 
DOW  altering  the  arrangment  of  her  dress — ^now 
standing  still  in  a  fixed  attitude.  Presently,  with 
her  pitcher  on  her  head,  she  advanced  carelessly 
towards  the  brook,  and  I  was  comparing  her  with 
my  recollections  of  the  classic  modeU  of  antiquity, 
when  suddenly  she  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  the 
pitcher  fell  from  her  head,  she  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment ready  to  rush  forwards,  then  slowly  stopping 
pretended  to  be  picking  up  the  fragments  of  the 
pitcher.  The  cause  of  this  strange  movement 
was  explained  by  my  seeing  the  young  giri  whom 
I  had  first  accosted,  going  towards  the  bridge, 
her  hair  bound  with  ihe  wreath  of  campanulas. 
She  was  doubtless  a  rival,  and  could  come  and  go 
unchallenged,  while  Liana-flower's  movements  in- 
Tolved  a  double  danger. 

Poor  girl !  I  went  feigning  to  help  her  pick 
up  the  broken  earthenware.  **  Oo  and  warn 
htm,**  she  said,  as  I  stooped,  in  an  imperious,  yet 
broken  voice,  ^*  *^  that  FIl  have  him  poignarded 
by  my  father,  and  myself  afterwards,  ilf  he  speaks 
to  that  giri." 

"  He :  whom  do  you  mean  f 

•*Satumino.** 

**  Satumino  !**    I    repeated    In    amazement. 

^'What!  the  daughter  of  Cristino  Tergara 
loves  Satumino  Yelli^jo  V* 

**  Yes,  I  love  him ;  and  now  ytu  know  that  his 
life  is  at  stake  as  well  as  mine,  if  I  speak  to  my 
fiither.  Oo,  I  entreat  of  you ;  God  will  reward 
T9ur  compassion.  You  will  find  Satumino  on  the 
hanging  bridge.** 

I  obeyed,  but  with  considerable  misgivings. 
There  might  be  danger,  if  not  from  a  human 


enemy,  at  all  events  from  some  prowling  qaadni- 
ped,  and  I  went  forwards  with  all  the  cautioti  of 
a  naturalist  studying  the  habits  of  wild  aitimala 
without  the  protection  of  the  bars  of  a  menagerie. 
I  stopped  at  times  to  listen  ;  but  not  a  sound  met 
my  ears.  And  then  I  thought  that  if  Satummo 
were  playing  false  he  would  not  give  a  very  agree- 
able reception  to  any  one  who  came  to  interrupt 
his  tete-a-tete  with  another.  However,  I  was  de- 
termined to  perform  my  errand ;  I  crossed  the 
bridge,  peeped  and  searched  everywhere,  listened, 
but  nothing  appeared  to  reward  my  pains.  There 
was  only  the  melancholy  gloom  of  the  forest. 

Liana-flower  was  watching  my  return  with  fe- 
verish impatience.  Notwithstanding  my  ill-sue* 
cess,  I  kept  up  a  good  countenance.  "  Did  joa 
find  Saturnino  ?**  she  asked  abruptly,  coming  to 
meet  me. 

**  I  have  done  what  you  wished,**  I  answered, 
hoping  to  escape  further  questioning  by  the  era- 
sion ;  but  a  woman  in  love  is  doubly  quick-sighted. 

**  You  saw  him  then?  bow  is  he  ?**  she  said. 

This  time  I  was  obliged  to  hesitate.  Liana- 
flower  turned  pale.  **Ah!**  she  cried,  **it  ii 
false, — you  have  not  seen  him.** 

A  terrible  thought — Satumino*s  infidclitj^ 
took  possession  of  the  young  girl,  with  an  emo- 
tion only  suppressed  on  her  part  by  a  most  Tigo^ 
ous  effort.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  herfierj 
temperament  would  provoke  a  storm ;  and  mj 
feeling  was  something  like  that  of  one  who 
watches  the  slow-burning  match  of  a  loaded  mine. 
She  went  into  the  cabin,  while  I  mentioned  the 
circumstances  to  Ruperto. 

^*  Caramba  T*  he  exclaimed.  "  A  doable  ten^ 
ganaa  !  Satumino  and  Yilla-Senor !  Two  good 
reasons  why  we  shall  have  to  go  without  supper 
this  evening.'* 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  fury,  and 
the  ganeho  rushing  from  the  cabin,  rried,— 
**  Ruperto  1  you  are  my  guest  and  fnend,  and  voa 
will  help  me  to  avengd  the  honor  of  my  name. 
That  Satumino  has  disgraced  my  daughtei^-^e 
herself  declares  it.  But  the  villain  is  not  hr  off, 
— ^to  horse,  to  horse  t** 

I,  also,  was  included  in  the  appeal,  and  though 
tired  and  hungry,  I  professed  my  readiness  to  as- 
sist. The  horses  were  soon  saddled,  and  ve  vers 
on  the  point  of  setting  off,  when  I  saw  Yergara, 
in  addition  to  the  lamo  attached  to  the  saddle, 
wind  round  his  body  a  thong  which  had  a  large 
heavy  ball  covered  with  leather  fastened  at  each 
end.  They  were  the  well-known  Mat  in  use 
among  the  gauckM^  and  more  to  be  dreaded  evea 
than  the  lasso. 

We  directed  our  course  first  to  the  snspenrioo 
bridge,  where  Yergara  dismounted  and  set  himt- 
self  to  seek  for  a  trail — to  interrogate  the  soil,  so 
to  speak,  with  all  the  penetration  of  an  Indian. 
After  a  while  I  left  my  saddle  and  took  part  in 
the  search ;  and  ^f  ter  some  iCrlftiing  of  my  ejei 
to  no  purpose,  I  picked  up  a  bouquet  composed 
of  wild  ilowers,  bound  together  by  one  of  the 
odoriferous  rushes,  named  cAtn/N&,growing  thick- 
ly on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  My  first  thought 
was  to  throw  it  away  again,  but  considering  the 
circumstances,  I  showed  it  to  Ruperto,  who  bad 
remained  with  the  horses.  "A  bouquet!^  h< 
said,  OB  teeing  it.    **  It  is  doubtless  a  symboBcd 
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message  for  Liana-flower.    She  must  have  it  at 
every  hazard.** 

It  woiild  be  difficult  to  convey  it  to  her,  as  we 
were  then  rejoined  bj  the  gaucho^  who  now  felt 
sure  of  the  route  to  be  followed.  However^  as 
we  were  to  pa3s  through  the  village,  I  kept  a 
little  behind  the  other  two,,  and  on  pussing  the 
Open  door  of  the  cabin,  where  I  saw  Liana-flower 
Bitting  by  the  fire  in  a  crouching  position  with 
her  reboio  wrapped  round  her  head,  I  contrived 
to  throw  the  bouquet  so  that  it  fell  at  her  feet. 
A  slight  shudder  passed  over  her  as  she  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  :  then  putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  I 
pluQged  into  the  forest  at  a  swifl  gallop. 

Ou  we  went,  following  the  ^aucho  through  the 
darkness,  striking  our  heads  against  the  branches 
or  stumbling  over  the  inequalities  of  the  path.  A 
sadden  turn,  after  half  an  hour's  riding,  brought 
U3  to  a  cabin  overshadowed  by  a  group  of  gigan- 
tic palms ;  the  gaueho  reined  ap  suddenly  at  the 
door,  against  which  he  knocked  hastily,  at  the 
same  time  calling  out, — '*  Holloa,  Berrendo ;  are 
yoa  asleep  V 

*'  Who's  there,— and  why  this  nprotrf^  said  a 
voice,  after  a  pause. 
*'  Tis  I." 

*'  Who*8  I  ?**  demanded  the  voice  again, 
**  Cristino  Vergara." 

At  this  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  not  le^s 
savage  in  aspect  than  the  ffoucKo^  stepped  forth. 
He  was  dressed  in  leathern  garments,  and  was 
altogether  a  striking  specimen  of  the  Ifexican 
hunter.  **  Is  Saturnine  at  the  Palmar?"*  asked 
Yergara,  impatiently,  as  soon  ss  he  appeared. 

*^  He  ought  to  be.    But  why '  this  question  ? 
Does  the  son  of  Vallejo  appear  to  you  to  be  one 
too  many  in  the  world  ?*' 
"  He  does." 

This  laconic  and  terrible  reply  seemed  not  to 
surprise  Berrendo.  **  Well,**  he  answered,  "hea- 
ven help  aim  !  You  have  a  good  night  for  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  to-morrow  that  you  have 
snared  two  enemies  instead  of  one." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  the  gancho. 
**  I  mean  that  I  spied  an  old  officer  who  was 
once  in  your  clutches,  drinking  at  the  pond, — the 
La^na  de  la  Cruzy-rrvxd  remembering  his  cursed 
features,  and  that  his  name  was  Villa-Senor,  my 
first  movement  was  to  cock  my  rifle—" 

*'  Caramba  /  your  first  movement  was  a  good 
one,"  interrupted  Yergara.  Berrendo  went  on — 
"  Bat  I  altered  my  mind,  thinking  that  a  shot 
would  alarm  his  companions,  if  he  nad  any ;  and 
seeing  that  he  let  his  horse  graze,  and  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep,  I  took  a  better  method ;  I 
made  a  mtemada.  I  set  fire  to  the  thicket  round 
the  pona  in  four  places ;  and  now  the  Spaniard 
will  have  a  merry  wakening.  As  I  am  alive,  you 
can  smell  the  smoke  already  coming  dowa  upon 
the  wind." 

"  Well  done  t"  cried  the  gaueho,  "  I  see  the 
hand  of  my  old  comrade.  Wnat  do  you  say  to 
the  expedient,  Ruperto?  We  are  rid  of  Yilla- 
Senor,  and  have  only  to  look  after  Satumino ;  he 
tt  least,  won't  escape  us.  Let  us  be  off,  then,  to 
the  Palmar.** 

Away  we  went  again  into,  the  woods,  riding  in 
Lidian  file,  one  behmd  the  other,  the  route  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  namber  of  diverging  path^  down  one 


of  which  Yergera  rode  to  examine  some  suspl-i 
clous  traces.  While  waiting  his  return,  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  as  to  the  part  we  were  play-*' 
ing  in  the  afliiir ;  it  looked  very  much  like  abet- 
ting a  murder,  which,  if  truth  were  spoken,  i| 
would  be  best  to  prevent  Ruperto  shared  my 
sentiments  to  some  extent ;  he  could  not  abandoii 
his  old  compunion  in  arms,  but  he  pointed  out  tq 
me  that  if  I  uished  to  carry  out  my  views,  I  bad 
only  to  follow  one  of  the  paths  to  which  he 
pointed.  "  Go  along  there  for  a  short  distance,** 
he  said  ;  **  then  get  off,  tie  up  your  horse  in  th^ 
bushes,  and  go  forward  on  foot  Walk  with  th4 
moon  in  your  face  and  your  shadow  behind  you^ 
and  you  can't  fail  to  arrive  at  the  Palmar.  If  be- 
fore we  do,  so  much  the  better.  1*11  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  your  departure.** 

I  thanked  Ruperto  for  his  advice,  and  set  off 
on  the  route  indicated.  In  due  time  I  had  se- 
cured my  horse,  and  was  pushing  my  way  on  fool 
through  the  tangled  wood,  a  difhcult  task  at  any 
time,  but  doubly  so  by  night  and  to  a  strang^er. 

At  length,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  came  to 
a  clearing.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  Palmar  I  was 
in  search  of,  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  I 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  advanced  slowly  towards 
a  but  that  I  saw  at  a  little  distimce.  An  old  wo- 
man sat  at  the  door  looking  up  at  the  moon,  and 
singing  a  plaintive  melody.  It  was  Saturnine*! 
mother,  waiting  for  her  son*s  return.  She  ceased 
her  song,  and  started  at  my  approach,  but  I 
quieted  her  fears,  and  soon  made  her  comprehend 
the  danger  of  a  meeting  between  the  gaticho  and 
and  Satumino.  Mv  communication  created  % 
whirl  of  hopes  and  feai*s, — perhaps  her  son  would 
stay  out  till  moniing^ — perhaps  the  fire  would 
prevent  Ycrgara*s  approach,  and  so  frustrate  tha 
perpetration  of  his  long-cherished  hatred ;  in 
short,  she  spoke  as  most  mothers  would  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Having  accomplished  my  duty,  I  was  retracing 
my  steps,  when  the  old  woman  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm, — **  Jesus  Maria!     There  he  is !" — and  sho^ 
ran  with  all  the  speed  she  was  capable  of  to  saddle- 
a  horse  that  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  hut.    But  all 
her  efforts  and  prayers  for  the  safety  oflier  soit 
were  in  vain ;  for  when  the  young  man  heard  thai. 
Liana-flower  herself  had  been  tne  cause  of  tho 
rupture  of  the  tacit  truce  that  existed  between 
him  and  her  father,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  bo 
crushed  by  tho  weight  of  some  poignant  grieC 
"It  was  at  her  request,"  he  said,   mournfully, 
**  that  I  went  to  the  bridge.    Why  did  she  signal 
me  to  go  awav  ?    I  obeyed  her  order,  and  that  ia 
the  crime  which  she  now  wishes  to  punish  with 
death.    Ko,  no ;  she  does  not  love  me." 

I  tried  to  give  a  more  hopeful  colour  to  h!a 
thoughts,  while  his  mother,  looking  all  round 
with  a  terrified  air,  besought  him  to  fly,  in  tho 
name  of  all  the  saints.*  Only  for  a  moment  did 
he  seem  inclmed  to  yield,  and  he  put  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup  ;  but  withdrawing  it  again  immediate- 
ly, he  threw  away  all  his  weapons,  save  the  knii^ 
in  his  girdle,  and  stood  motionless,  as  it  were,, 
courting  the  threatened  danger. 

All  at  once  I  saw  him  shudder  as  if  fironi  aft 
electric  shock,  and  at  the  same  instant  LianA- 
flower  bnrst  into  the  clearing,^  her  dreta  tom^.her 
hair  streaming,  and  pale  as  a  corpsie  escaped  (rogia . 
the  tomb.    Breathlessly  she  flew  into  Satummo^^ 
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wrmBy  crying, — "  God  be  thanked,  I  bmve  come 
lo  tiinel  I  thought  jou  unfaithful,  Saturnino, 
ttod  wished  your  death  ;  but  now  1  know-* —  ** 

Life  and  hope  came  back  into  the  young  man's 
^yes  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  the  bouquet  from  her 
|>owm.  "  This,**  she  said,  holding  it  up,  **  this 
brought  me  back  to  life.  This  white  flpripODdio 
told  me  that  in  your  eyes  I  was  the  most  beauti- 
ftiS ;  these  campanulas  taught  me  that  she  who 
^ore  them  was  only  the  preterit  for  your  coming 
ftear  our  hat, — the  marjoram  spoke  of  your  tor- 
nente> — the  chintule  explained  every  thing.  I 
■now  that  you  love  me :  and  now,  wiU  you  not 
By  r    If  y  father  is  seeking  your  life." 

Passing  in  a  moment  from  despair  to  the  wild- 
est of  joy,  Satumino  seised  the  young  girl  round 
the  waist,  sprang  Into  the  saddle,  and  was  off 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  At  the  moment, 
Tsrgaca  %nd  Ruperto  leaped  into  the  clearing; 
bo  sooner  did  they  catch  dght  of  the  fugitives, 
|h«n  the  oauehoj  spurring  his  horse  in  pursuit, 
flung  his  lasso  with  such  dexterity  as  to  catch 
^tumino  in  the  noose.  With  a  tremendous  ef- 
tori  the  young  mun  stopped  his  horse,  and  quick 
^  thought,  cot  the  thong  in  two  with  his  knife, 
ttefore  his  antagonist  could  drag  him  irom  the 
iiddle.  Again  did  he  fly  with  the  maiden  on 
h\»  arm,  and  was  close  to  the  wood,  when  the 
ftmtho,  unwinding  the  balls  with  which  I  had 
seen  him  equip  himself  at  starting,  ehaunted  two 
lines  of  Ibe  well  known  ah^ — 

**  De  mirhueo  t*ews«pari», 
Fere  dc  mis  bo]a»--quando  '* ; 

**Toa  msy  escape  from  the  lasso,  but  from  the 
iMdIs — ^nev^r  f  and  whirling  them  round  his  head, 
•ent  them  wbisxing  through  the  air.  They  went 
true  to  their  mark,  and  twisted  round  the  legs  of 
iBatummo's  horse,  and  the  animal  fell  heavily  to 
She  ground  with  the  hanlcss  lovers.  Tergara 
drew  his  dagger ;  two  leaps  more  would  have 
|>roiight  himupoatiiem,  when  the  report  of  a  rifle 
-.wss  beard,  while  %  wreath  of  smoke  crept  from  a 
.thicket  near  the  spot;  the  giutcho  fell,  and  all 
|)€eame  silent 

Ruperto,  who  hsd  taken  his  station,  by  my  side, 

fsllopod  lo  the  wood  whence  the  shot  had  come ; 
ut  speedily  returning,  he  said,  in  an  air  of 
iiombre  rewgnation, — '*I|  is.  not  my  place  to  pun- 
ish Tilla-Senor ;  Qod  hwipenmtted  him  to.aveng# 
himself." 

What  &ringuJar  tragedy- was  this  which  I  had 
%een  so  unexpectedly  ealled  on  to  witnen;  e*- 
.Iremes  of  .Joy.aad  serrow  were  Its  .termination. 
Tour. days  aftenr«rds  I  wss  on  ,the  way  to  San 
'Bbs  with  Riip<»rtQ,  and  W  reAcbed  the  top  of 
the  hill  from  which  Oortez  had  G»ught  sight  of 
ihe  Western  se*,  three  centuries  earlier,  when 
.we  saw  n  gronp---8  man  and  four  wf  men— follow- 
ing i  wjiggpn  heaivliy  laden  with  domestic  uten- 
mS  and  lurmture.  T^ey  were  Satumino  jmd 
j^anft-flower,  with  tiMirmothetsandeister,  united 
^j  the  remll  4)f  the  events  which,  I  have  narrated, 
^d-who  were  migrating  to  the  fertile  prairies  of 
llonora.  there  la  forget  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
Agriculture,  the  events  that  had  sent  them  fbrt^ 
-Icon  .the  liKTsI  of  TtAim-UukiM^-rMm  Q9ok*s 
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I  remember  the  time, — long  ago,  long  aco,— 
When  a  boy,  a. mere  stripling,  I  piloted  oy 

love, 
And  swore— rat  least  vowed — by  the  hesTen 

above, 
I  would  cherish  and  honor  the  heart  of  the  gsy, 
The  pretty,  the  beautiful  Madeline  May  :— 
It  seems  but  last  week,  yet  it*s  long,  long  ago  I 


I  am  feeble  and  old,  but  mv  memory's  good ;~ 
How  she  hung  her  dear*  head,  and  endeaveuivd 

in  vain 
To  hide  her  sweet  blushes  again  and  again ; 
How  I  asked  if  she  evermy  love  would  reppy 
By  becoming  my  wUe, — ah!  poor  Madelbe 
May! 
I  fancy  I  hear  her,^**  SheM  see  if  she  eouSd." 

My   eyes  they  era  dim,— *rm  afraid  'lis  vilh 
tears; — 
But  lime  altera  all  things,  and ao* it •wasthns 
That  we  parted, — ah!  well  I  remember  tlit 

fuss; 
For  the  cause  of  my  country  I  went  far  away, 
And  left  behind,  weeping,  my  Madeline  May,— 
I  leit  the  .'fond  .girl  iSsr  two  kMig.cfaequcrad  yeark 

I  returned  to  my  home,. bat  no  happiness  erne, 
for,,  alas!  in  my  absence,  a  villain  of  wealth 
Had. allured  the  poor  girl  by  his  cBoning  and 

stealth, 
And  left  herdegrade^,  Mriended  by  noDe,<- 
All  her  friends,  and  her  hopes  with  her  vivtos 
had  gone,r^ 
Till,  foimken  «nd  wretched,  ^he  died  in  kcr 
shame  t 

There's  a  neat  little  grave,  near  a  church,  ferawtf, 
It  isiBfty  yean  old,  but  it  deesnH  look  that, 
For  the  flowers  are  fresh,  and  quite  new  is  tht 

plft*; 
And  as  evety  week  in  each  year  cometh  rsmd, 
Still  fresh  -are  the  flowers,  still  new  ii  tbe 

ground, 
And  engraved  on  the  headstone  b  **MaddjM 

May." 
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Oim  evening  in  the  year  1«49,.M.  RouUard,  aiich 
ffoMsmith  .in  Faris,  w^s  standhig  hi  the  parigr 
behind  Us  shop,  busily  engaged  in  reading  a  larg^ 
and  hsndsomeiy  engrossed  document.  His  niece, 
/Jeanne,  a  pretty  giri  of  eighteen,  was  seated  sear 
him,  holdinea  piece  ofdelic»te  embroidery  in  ber 
hand ;  but  her  fingers  were  idle,  and  her  eyei 
strayed  contmui^lly  towards  the  open  wiodov. 
Master  Rottllafcd  at  length  i6lded  up  his  papefj 
and  with  a  satisfied  smile  eidaimed: — 

**  Ti&p^rfectl    Thei cardinal. certainly  csosol 
refuse!'' 

"Are  ytm  then  so^n^ious,  uocle,  to  obtain  (k» 
title  of  Gbldsmltfa  to.tbe  Ciourcr 

''Anxious,. indeed!     A  wise  gues^oo,  girt! 

Know  you  not  that  if  I  obtain  it^  my  fortune  ji 

mader 

^    .  ^  ,     "But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the  young  giri,  heii- 

It  to  serer  more  dfficolt  .to  spesk  wd!  Uum  Uting,  '*  th|U  the  title  would  prov^embenitfuv*^ 

^1tli«iiMjttt«0hM|Md.«f9«irsiltDCf.  1    <•  And  irhercforef* 
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"Because  yoa  hav«  hitherto  had  the  custom  of 
•ft  the  ^al  peraonagea  of  the  prinee^a  P^rty." 
"Well?" 

"  Toir  have  been-  aooastomfed  t#  hear  and'  to 
gpeak  80  much  evil  of  the  cardinal— ^'* 

"Hasfa^  hash!**  idcerrizpted  the  goldsmith: 
"We  must  Botihlnk  of  that  now,  Jeanne.  If  I 
erer  did  say  anything  sllghtinir  of  hia  emlnenee, 
lam  hearttiV  5orry  ft^  it  new.*^ 

"Bat,  uncle,  your  clerks  and  workmen fative  all 
ftllen  into=  the  same  habift,  and^^-^^^** 

"  They  must  change  it  then,**  replied  Mltftei- 
Roailard,  resolutely.  "  I  will  not  aHt>w«ny  ofmy 
people  to  compromise  me.  WhenPspcAie  ill  of' 
the  cardinal,  I  did  not  know  him.  Besides,  Mas- 
ter Vatar  was  then  alive,  and  Fbad  no  chance  of 
obtaining  Ms  poeti  It  was  only  (he  day  before < 
yesterday  I  heard  of  his  death,  when  T  was  return- 
bg  from  seeing  Jtdian  off  in  the  St.  Germain 
coach.    By-the-way,  he  has  not  yet  returned.** 

"  No,  uncle,**  said  Jeanne,  I  cannot  think  what 
detains  him ;  and  her  eyes  wandered  anxiously 
towards  the  qnay .  Master  Roullard  fixed'  his  eyes 
iteadfiistly  upon  his  nieee. 

"  Ah,  yes,**  said  he,  in  » testy  tone,  **  *ttB  easy 
fi>  make  yon  anxious  about  JuKan  Ndraad.  You 
hare  not  put  that  fine  project  of  marriage  ont  of 
year  head  yet  f* 

"Iffy  mother  approvisdof  it,**reprH»d'Jea(nnein 
a  very  low  voice. 

"  All  very  well ;  but  mif  views  for  you  are  dif- 
ferent. I  intend  to  give  you  a  fortnne  which  will 
entitle  yoa  to  marry  a  rich  man,  and  J*al!an  has 
not  one  handred  crowns  of  his  own.** 
"  He  may  make  a  fortune^—*** 
"  YeSf  by  some  miracle,  I  suppose,**  replied  the 
goldsmith,  ironically.  '*  Does  he  expect  it  from 
^at  Italian  adventurer,  who  formerly  lodged  in 
his  parents*  house,  and  became  his  sponsor, — 
Captain  Jullano,  I  think  his  name  is?** 

Jeanne  was  saved  the  trouble  of  replying,  by 
her  uncle  being  summoned  into  the  shop  to  attend 
three  gentlemen. 

These  were  the  farmer-general  of  the  revenues, 
Jean  Dubois,  M.  Colbert,  and  the  governor  of 
Louvre.  All  three  were  partizins  of  the  CMtlinal, 
and  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
Roullard ;  but  they  had  heard  of  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  plato  which  he  had  jusi  finished^  and 
they  came  to  see  them. 

The  goldsmith  overwhelmed  them  with  civility. 
He  ransacked  his  shop  for  articles  to  suit  their 
taste,  interlarding  Ms  polite  speeches  wi]^  protes- 
tations of  his  devotion  to  the  cardinal. 

Se  had  Just  laid  aside  for  Messrs.  Colbert  and^ 
Dubois  several  rich  pieces  of  plate,  considerably 
redaeed  in  pHce,  in  honor  of  the  purchasers*  adhe- 
rence to- the  cardinal ;  and  be  was- commencing  a 
fresh  palinode  in  praise  of  his  eminence,  when  the 
shop-door  #a»  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  man 
of  pleasing  appearance,  with  a  frank,  opencoun- 
tenince,  entered.  Ua  laid  on  the  counter  a  small 
packet,  and  having  saluted  the  three  gentlemen 
and  hia  master,  said,— "Good  evening,  sir;  you 
muat  have  been  surprised  at  my  not  returning 
yesterday;  but  M.  De  Kogent  detained  me  to 
repair  his  silver  cabinet.** 

"  Ah !  yon  have  seen  the  eovnt  T*  said  Colbert ; 
"Howishe?'* 
'*  E6iB4FM>Iy  well,  mooMtur.** 


**Tben,**  remarked  the  governor  of  Loovr^ 
**  he  roust  have  invented  some  piece: of  maliiMi 
against  his  eminence.** 

**■  Ha8B*t  he  though  P*  exclaimed:  Julian,  kngl^ 
ing;  "  he  sang  a  long  ballad  for  nie,  against  tto 
cardinal.** 

"  How!  he  has  dared  1**  interrupted  Dubois. 

*'  That  he  has,**  replied  Jufian ;  "^  He  had  erm 
begun  to  teach  them  to  me.  Listen—Fllsing  yot 
the  first  verse.** 

Master  Roullard  coughed,  winked,  and  raadii 
various  gestures  iaeolcating  sHence ;  but  Julias 
did  not  uudorstand'  him,  and<  commenced  with  l| 
loud,  deftr  voice  :-^ 

Hurrah  fur  Mazarin ! 

The  ion  ami  heirof  S^apin  : 

He  will  MtndfnM  Fraioe  and  her  kind-* 

Hurrah  I    Hurrah  I 

"  Julian  !**  cried  his  master. 

"Dtm*t  stop  Mm,**  said  the  governor,  whn^ 
although  from  interested  motiveSf  a  partisan  Oi 
the  caHinai,  yet  by  no-  means  dIsHked  to  hear 
him  turned  into  ridicule ;  "I  admire  good  political 
squibs,  and  I  am  making  a  collection  of  M<Mh 

'*  Just  like  our  roaster,**  said  Noirand.  "  M.  (1% 
Longueville*s  valet  has  g^ven  him  copies  of  all  thai 
have  appeared.** 

The  goldsmith  tried  to  stammer  forth  an^angrf 
disnial,  but  his  words  were  drowned  by  shouts  of 
Uugfater  from  his  three  visitors. 

Turning  angrily  therefore  towards  his  clerk,  li# 
asked  him  what  the  packet  contained  which  hm 
had  laid  on  the  counter. 

"  Some  printed  papera^  master,  sent  you  by  IL 
de  Nogent^** 

"Satires  on  his  eminence,  FIl  warrant  IhemlP 
cried  the  governor. 

"  Out  ofmy  house  1**  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
RoulUird.  And  taking  Julian  by  the  shoulder,  h^ 
thrust  him  into  the  street,  flung  the  packet  aA# 
him;  and  after  ordering  hlui  never  to  return, 
concluded  by  shooting; — *^  Long  livotfonseigneinr 
Mazarin  !** 

Greatly  astonished  and  not  less  enraged,  th« 
young  man  walked  on  with  the  luckless  packets 
in  his  hand.  His  dismissal  was  in  itself  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  for  he  was  an  ercelfeni 
workman,  and  would  find  it  easy  to  obtain  em- 
ployment; but  a  rapture  with  Jeanne's  unds 
threatened  to  destroy  his  prospects  of  marriage^ 
and  the  thought  of  this  he  could'  not  endure. 

WaAking  slowly  on,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  th« 
packet  which  be  meohanieaMy  held, 

''  Wicked  cardinal  I**  he  said  to  himself;  **  h« 
is  the  cause  of  all  1  But  for  him  Xaater  Roullanl 
would  not  hare  been  vezed,^-I  should  have  stiH 
been  in  his  employment,  and  probably  would  ons 
day  have  married  Jeanne  I** 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  he  Idly  opened  the 
packet,  and  began  to  eiamine  the  pamphlets  il 
contained.  They  were  satirical  remarksr  on  tiMI 
Spanish  war,  squibs  against  the  Mesdaroes  Kan* 
dni,  Mttsarin's  nieces,  and  finally;  a  maTioiout  W^ 
graphy  of  the  eardina).  Juliiin  was-  can*lessi]r 
easUng  his  eyes  over  the  last,  when  he  suddenly 
started  and  trembled.  Qe  had  Just  read  thefot 
lowing  sentence :— « 

**  Before  entering  into  hoiy  orders,  CardiniA 
Mftsarin  bad  wielded  the  svord*    Ifo  oomm'andatt 
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a  company  in  1626 ;  and  the  pope^s  general?, 
Gonti  and  Bagni,  charged  him  with  a  niissiou  to 
the  marquis  dc  Cannna.  liis  eminence  met  at 
Grenoble,  and  eojounicd  there  two  niontl^a  under 
the  name  of  Captain  Juliano." 

Again  and  agnin  did  the  young  goldsmith  read 
theee  words  with  strong  emotion.  Name,  place, 
•nd  date,  precludedall  uncertainty  :  Julian  found 
iuniself  the  godson  nf  the  great  cardinal. 

Hastening  towards  the  splendid  dwelling  of 
'Hazarin,  Julian  inquired  for  an  old  playmate  of 
his,  who  now  filled  an  office  in  the  cardinars 
icitchen.  Pierre  Chottart  received  him  kind'y,  but 
after  the  first  exchange  of  civilities,  asked  him 
vhat  he  wanted. 

Julian  replied  that  he  came  to  see  his  eminence. 

The  sub-cook  laughed  heartily,  and  told  him 
that  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  who  speak  to  you,*'  he  said,  **  although  I 
minister  to  Monseigneur^s  appetite,  am  never  ad- 
mitted to  see  him. 

**  Is  that  the  prime  minister's  chocolate  f "  said 
Julian  after  a  pause,  looking  at  a  silver  pot  stand- 
ing on  a  stove. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chottart ;  "  I  am  going  to  pour 
4t  into  this  china  cup  ;  then  I  will  ring  for  a  foot- 
man who  will  reach  his  eminence's  apartments  by 
vonder  staircase,  and  will  place  the  tray  in  the 
'Lands  of  his  own  valet.'' 

Having  then  prepared  the  chocolate  in  all  due 
form,  Pierre  Chottart  hastened  into  an  adjoining 
«Oom  to  procure  a  damask  napkin.  His  temporary 
Absence  inspired  Jiilian  with  a  sudden  thought, — 
Seizing  the  tray,  he  ran  up  the  staircase,  traversed 
.ti)o  corridor,  and  opening  at  a  hazard  the  first 
floor  he  saw,  found  himself  actually  face  to  face 
*vith  the  great  man. 

The  cardinal,  ^ihowasin  the  act  of  writing  a 
letter,  held  his  pen  suspended,  and  looked  wiih 
•stonisliment  at  the  flurried,  unliveried  individual 
l)efore  him. 

"  What  is  this  V  he  said,  with  the  slight  Italian 
•accent  which  he  never  totally  lost.    Who  are  you  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?" 

**  'TIS  his  eminence  f*  exclaimed  Koiraud,  plac- 
ing the  tray  on  the  table.  '-  Ah  I  now  I  am  all 
■right.    Qood  morning,  godfather !" 

The  cardinal  rose  and  seized  the  bell-rope,  think- 
ing he  was  in  company  with  an  escaped  lunatic. 
<  **  You  don't  know  me  then  ?"  said  the  young 
workman.  **  Well,  no  wonder ;  I  was  but  a  fort- 
night old  when  you  saw  me  last,  in  1625." 
(  "  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
ills  eminence,  still  more  confirmed  in  his  first  con- 
jecture. 

**  I  mean,"  replied  Julian,  **  that  I  am  the  son 
of  Madame  Noiraud,  of  Grenoble,  in  whose  house 
(joii  lodged  for  two  months,  when  you  were  a  cap- 
lain,  and  for  whoso  son  you  stood  sponsor,  and 
•liad  named  after  you." 

**J  think  I  remember,"  sud  Mazarin,  **but 
ibis  boy " 

*'  It  is  I  myself  I  Julian  Koiraud,  of  Grenoble ! 
.As  soon  as  ever  I  discovered  that  yon  were  Capt. 
-  JTuliano,  1  hastened  to  come  to  you.  Arc  you  quite 
-veil,  godfather  I" 

There  was  something  in  the  yonng  man's  gay 
■implicity  that  caught  Mazarin's  fancy,  and  he 
asked  to  see  the  documents  which  should  pubstan- 
tUte  the  Btatement    Julian  first  handed  him  his 
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I  certificate  of  baptism,  which  he  always  earned 
iiJt>out  «ith  him,  and  then  frankly  told  bim  all  tint 
had  occurred. 

*•*  And  what  do  you  want  with  mtV  asked Ou 
cardinal,  coldly. 

**  I  thought  that  as  your  eminence  has  so  often 
saved  France,  it  would  not  cost  you  much  tnmble 
to  save  a  poor  boy  like  me." 

Mazarin  smiled,  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  god- 
son's shoulder. 

**  Come,  povtrino^  he  said,  *'  I  will  do  some 
thing  for  thee." 

Thank  yon,  godfather." 
You  aro  not  to  return  to  the  goldsmith'i 
shop." 

"No,  godfather." 

**  I  shall  retain  you  here  in  charge  of  my  plate." 

"Yes,  godfather," 

"  I  shall  not  pay  yon  any  wages." 

"  No.  godfather." 

*'  You  will  purchase  a  court  dress." 

"  Yes,  godfather." 

"You  will  lodge  where  you  please,  andl  viB 
grant  you  an  important  privilege," 

"  Ah  !  thank  you,  godfather." 

"  You  may  proclaim  to  all  the  world  thati  la 
your  godfather." 

And  was  this  all!  Julian  felt  terribly  difap- 
pointed,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  mt  noth- 
ing; and  the  cardinal  dismissed  him,  desiring  bim 
to  attend  his  levee  on  the  following  day  in  a  be- 
fitting costume.  Obeying  this  latter  ir.janctioa 
cost  poor  Julian  nearly  all  the  gold  pieces  be  wai 
worth ;  however,  he  was  afraid  to  disobey  bis  em- 
inence. "Many  people,"  thought  he,  "are rot- 
ting in  the  Bastille  for  a  less  offence,  so  I  most 
e'en  do  as  1  am  told." 

On  the  morrow  our  hero  failed  not  to  pre^eot 
himself  in  the  great  man's  antechamber,  dressed 
in  a  second-hand  court  suit,  wliich  certainly  gara 
him  quite  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  Several  pe^ 
sons  asked  each  other  who  he  was,  hot  no  one 
knew,  until  at  length,  one  voice  exclaimed  :— 

"  I  protest,  'tis  Noiraud !" 

Julian  turned  round  and  found  himself  iaciog 
Master  BouUard. 

"  It  is  he,  and  in  a  court  dress  I  What  makei 
you  here,  idler  ?" 

"I  am  waiting  for  his  eminence,"  replied  Ja- 
lian,  with  a  careless  air. 

"So,  Master  Boullard,'*  said  Dubois,  "this  is 
really  the  saucy  apprentice  whom  you  dieniiFaed 
vesterday?  What  can  he  want  with  the  cardi- 
nal ?" 

At  that  moment  the  great  minister  appeared, 
making  his  easy  way  through  the  ob^uiofli 
throng.  Perceiving  Julian,  he  smiled  graciouoly, 
tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  cheek  with  bis  glov^ 
and  said : — 

"  Well,  poreWwo,  how  dost  thou  feel  to-day?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  godfather,^ 

One  might  have  fancied  that  this  one  word  con- 
tained a  magic  spell,  for  instantly  there  vas  a 
general  sensation'  amongst  the  crowd.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Julian — every  voice  munnured: 

"  Monseigncur  is  his  godfather  !*' 

Leaning  familiarly  on  the  young  goldsmith's 
shoulder,  the  cardinal  paced  np  and  down  the 
room,  frequently  addressing  him  familitrly,  ^^ 
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Uaghioglj  asking  his  adf  ice  toaching  the  requests 
which  were  luaUe  b?  ?srious  suitors. 

Julian,  half-be  vildered,  contented  himself  with 
replying; — 

''Yea,  godfather,— no  godfather.**  And  the 
codftiers  admired  what  they  regarded  as  his  pru- 
dent reserve. 

At  length,  the  audience  ended,  and  Mazarin  re- 
tired, after  having  audibly  desired  his  pmUgi  to 
ooiue  to  his  private  study  in  the  afternoon. 

Scarcely  had  the  minister  disappeared,  when  an 
obsequious  crowd  surrounded  Noiraud.  Amongst 
the  rcat,  the  commander  of  Louvre,  drew  him 
aside  and  said : — 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yoo,  my  dear  M. 
Noiraud,  on  the  great  good  fortune  which  has  be- 
fallen you.** 

Julian  stammered  out  his  thanks. 

**  His  eminence  loves  you  much,  and  will,  I  am 
certain,  do  anything  you  ask.  Will  you  then  have 
the  great  kindness  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of 
my  nephew,  who  is  seeking  the  command  of  a 
regiment  ?** 

"  Ue  will  o'^tain  it,  if  you  will  give  him  your 
ioterejtt.** 

'*  I  am  sure,  I  should  be  most  bq>py,** — Julian 
began. 

*'  Enough,  enough  I**  cried  the  commander, 
pressing  his  hand.  ^*  Trustt  me,  if  the  affair  sue* 
ceedd,  you  will  find  us  not  ungrateful.*' 

The  Sieur  Dubois  next  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  your  ear,  VL.  Noiraud,** 
he  sail].  "  You  know  that  I  urn  seeking  the  mono- 
poly of  commerce  in  the  Windward  Isles:  if  you 
procure  it  for  me,  I  will  pay  you  six  thousand 
francs!" 

'*  Six  thousand  francs  1**  exchumed  the  aston- 
ished Julian. 

"  You  dou*t  consider  it  enough  ?**  replied  Du- 
bois.   '*  Well,  I  will  go  as  far  as  ten  thousand  T* 

''  But,*^  said  Noiraud,  "  you  are  strangely  mis- 
taken as  to  my  influence ;  I  have  no  power  what- 
ever  " 

Dubois  looked  keenly  at  him  and  released  his 
arms. 

*'  Ah  I  I  see  how  it  is.'*  he  nid  "  my  rival  has 
spoken  to  vou  already." 

"Sir,  I  declare "" 

"  Well,  well,  I  try  elsewhere, — we*ll  see  how 
far  your  new-made  influence  extends.** 

Ere  Julian  had  well  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  found  himself  once  more  closeted  with 
the  cardinal,  who  had  sent  for  him.  Maxarin  asked 
what  troubled  him,  and  the  young  man  told  him. 

** Bravo!  bravo!**  said  the  minieiter,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "  Since  they  want  you  to  protect  them, 
€aro^  why  you  must  e*en  do  it.** 

'*  What  !*"  said  Julian ;  "  am  I  then,  godfather, 
to  solicit  for  tliem  ?** 

**  No,  no  I  no  solicitations ;  but  just  allow  them 
to  think  that  you  have  influence,  and  that  will 
pay." 

"Then  godfather,  you  wish  me  to  aecepi^-^*' 

'*  Accept  always,  Julian :  you  must  never  re- 
fuse what  is  given  you  with  good  will.  If  you  do 
not  repay  the  givers  with  good  offices,  you  may 
with  gratitude.** 

Kotraud  retired  in  a  state  of  unbounded  aston- 
ishmeoL    Nor  was  (his  feeling  diminished  by  the 


receipt,  two  days  afterwards,  of  a  bag  containing 
three  thoustuidVrancs,  with  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
the  commander,  whose  nephew  had  just  been 
made  a  colonel.  Presently  afterwards,  the  Sieur 
Dubois  entered. 

*' You  have  carried  the  day,  M.  de  Noiraud," 
ho  said  in  a  tone  of  ndngled  respect  and  ill-hu- 
mour : — *'  My  rival  has  obtained  the  privilege.  I 
was  wrong  to  struggle  against  your  Influence.-— 
Meantime,  here  are  the  ten  thousand  francs, — take 
them,  and  use  your  all-powerful  interest  for  me  on 
the  next  occasion.** 

Julian  tried  to  refuse  this  munificent  present, 
saying  that  he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  the  affair, 
that  he  had  not  meddled  in  it  at  all.  But  the  far- 
mer-general would  not  even  listen  to  him. 

"  Good !  good  I**  cried  he,  "  you  are  discreet 
His  eminence  has  forbidden  you  to  conipromiite 
him.  I  understand  it  all,  only  promise  roe  that 
on  the  next  occasion  you  will  speak  fiavorably  of 
me.** 

**A3  to  that,**  replied  Julian,  '*I  promise  \% 
with  pleasure,  liut ^ 

"  Enough  !*'  cried  Dubois.  "  I  trust  to  your 
word,  M.  de  Noiraud ;  and  on  your  port  if  yon 
should  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  a  few  thousand  livrea, 
remember  that  I  have  them  at  the  service  of  the 
cardinal*s  godson.** 

Julian  failed  not  to  relate  all  Uiis  to  his  patron, 
who  rubbed  his  hands  again,  and  ordered  him  to 
keep  the  sums  bestow^  on  him.  These  were 
S)on  augmented  by  fresh  largesses  from  the  cour- 
tiers. It  was  ot  no  avail  for  the  young  goldsmith 
to  protest  that  he  did  not  possess  the  influence  im- 
puted to  him.  His  most  vehement  denials  served 
but  to  cootinn  the  general  impression  ;  and  after 
some  time  he  found  himself  a  rich  man. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Master  Boullard  had  de- 
clined sadly.  Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  be- 
come goldsmith  to  the  court,  he  yet  lost  by  it  the 
custom  of  the  cardinaKs  enemies ;  and  thus  be- 
tween two  stools  he  came  to  the  ground. 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances  he  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  quondam  apprentice.  Hit 
overtures  were  joyfully  met  half  way.  Julian*! 
heart  and  affections  remained  unchanged,  and 
Master  Boullard  was  now  most  willing  not  onlyio 
give  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  but  also  to  yield 
up  to  him  his  business. 

When  the  happy  Julian  brought  his  young  wife 
to  the  cardinal,  the  latter  took  him  playfully  bj 
the  ear,  and  said,— 

"  Thou  didst  not  expect  all  this  when  I  granted 
thee  as  thy  sole  privilege  pennission  to  call  me 
godfather  t** 

"  No,**  replied  Noiraud,  "  I  was  far  from  imag- 
ining that  I  should  owe  everything  to  that  title.** 

**  Because  thou  didst  not  know  what  men  are, 
pieeiolo^'^  said  the  cardinal.  *'  Trust  me  we  sue* 
ceed  in  this  world,  not  on  account  of  what  we  are, 
hut  of  what  we  appear  to  be.**— ^/ua  C00V9 
Journal. 


Ceremony  is  a  plant  that  will  never  grow  in  a 
strong  soiU 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  bad  money  to  which  oar 
vanity  gives  currency. 

HuMTiMci.— The  amusement  of  a  gentlenmn,  the 
Ubour  of  savages. 


SWEDISH  80N6&— THE  WAKDHKING  MASON. 


iONOS  BOUQHLT  RfiNDEBED  FfiOX  THE 

8WSD1SH. 

TBI  nsmsxAV  iir  bis  boat. 

Birij  atmorninff-tide  I  seek  the  0fermnd, 
FuBh  off  my  flshuig-bott  hr  from  tht  land : 
Swing*  Bhe  bo  merrily  over  the  t>Hy, 
Bovn  to  the  island  where  bright  fishes  play. 
Cahn  lies  the  wide  bay,  the  mm  shiniDg  o*er  it, 
Fair  are  the  meadows  and  blue  hills  bdhre  It ; 

Sow,  row  away  t  I  row,  row  away  t 
In  ray  light  fiahiug-beat  roddng  all  diqr. 

Far  towards  the  silent  creek,  where  the  bold  snn 
Peers  through  white  birches  and  pine-trees  so 

dun — 
There  go  my  eager  thoughts — there  my  heart  Ilea, 
There  upon  Sundays  my  fishing-boat  files ; 
Gaily  the  tall  reeds  and  wavelets  are  singing. 
Gaily  the  aspen  and  alder  are  swinging, 

Down  by  the  shore — far  down  the  sweet  shore, 
¥here  dwells  a  little  maid< — mine  evermore  I 

THl'  LITTLS  COLLIKE  BOT. 

FMher  he  works  in  the  eoal -pita  daep, 
Mother  she  aits  at  home  q>innlng; 
When  Vm  a  big  man,  tall  and  strong, 
I  will  their  bread  be  winning, 
ni  have  a  sweetheart  true, 
We*ll  have  a  eottage  new, 
-  Down  in  the  dark  wood  where  she  atti  spinning. 

Father  aball  work  in  the  open  ak*. 
Mother  shall  alt  by  the  fireside, 
SewinBon  gowns  she  likes  to  wear, 
With  the  little  onea  creeping  up  by*r  aide ; 
When  Tve  a  wife  so  true, 
And  we've  a  cottage  new, 
Down  in  the  dark  wood  where  aha  sat  spinning. 

BDXB-LABDw 

You  remember  where  in  starlight 
We  two  wandered  hand  in  hand  f 

While  the  niirht-flowers  poured  their  perfume 
Forth  like  love  o*er  all  the  hind  :— 
'  There  I,  walking  yester-everi, 

Felt  like  a  gliost  iWmi  Eden-Undf 


I  remember  all  you  told 
Looking  up  as  we  did  stand, 

While  my  heart  poured  out  its  perftune 
Like  the  night-flowers  in  your  band, 

And  the  path  where  we  two  wandered 
Seemed  not  like  earth,  but  Eden-land. 

Kow  the  stars  shine  paler,  colder. 
Night-flowers  fitde,  without  your  band : 

Yet  my  spirit  walks  beside  you 
Everywhere,  in  every  land : 

And  I  wait  till  we  ahall  wander 
Under  the  stars  of  Eden-kmd. 


THE  WANliEftTilG  HASON, 

IN  FOVB  CBAI>TKa8.--<}BAP.  T. 

Ch.osic  against  the  church  of  St.  Madou,  at  Houen, 
in  an  ancient  house,  whose  topmost  windows 
ieemed  almost  wUhin  arrna'  reach  of  the  church 
walls,  dwelt,  in  the  early  part  of  tba  pMsent  can* 


I  tury,  a  wMow  and  her  daughter,  named  U  Ro- 
quetie.    The  house  is  still  standing,  although  too 
dilapidated  to  be  inhabited,  and  is  sud  to  be  the 
oldest  in  that  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city. 
Tlie  row  of  ^ouaea  of  which  this  stands  at  the 
comer  (forming  an  angle  with  the  street  lead  ng 
to  the  church  door  on  the  western  sideX  diotgi 
evideatly  more  modem,  are  built  with  the  umt 
p#oJectittg  floora,  leavlnf^  such  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
sky  overhead,  that  the  roagh-paved  atid  StrtifrgHit^ 
street  below  is  dusky  at  noon  of  a  smnmer's  daj. 
At  this  time  the  widow  kepi  a  shop  there,  nid 
aold  small    Roman    GathoHc   trinkets  —  beads, 
wooden  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  df4ed  floirert, 
with  which  the  people  ornament  the  gmvcs  of 
their  kindred,  and  the  altars  of  thdr  saints,  opoa 
certain  days.     The  daughter  waa  a  woiker  ol 
worsted  slippers,   some  beautifol  speciaims  of 
whidh  are  still  made  and  sent  to  Parif»,  and  eren 
to  foreign  countries,  by  the  people  of  Rones.  Ths 
widow  had  been  Idit  with  another  child — a  son, 
some  years  older  than  the  dau^ter,  who  bad 
fallen  into  evil  courses,  absconded  from  a  jewel- 
ler*s  employment,  to  whom  the  widow  had  fjaid  u 
apprentice-fee — ^the  fruit  of  long  struggle  and  pri- 
vation— gone  to  sea  and  come  back  agafai,  is- 
TOlved  himself  id  political  riots  in  the  city,  and 
had  been  a  great  trouble  to  her  in  her  afflictloB. 
At  the  time  when  be  had  lived  with  her  in  tb« 
henae,  the  neighbora  had  frequently  been  eon- 
pdled  to  protect  her  from  hia  violence ;  bet  at 
the  period  of  which  I  speak  she  had  not  seen  bim 
for  aomo  time,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  wen 
still  in  the  city.      • 

Thfoughoot  a  whole  winter  food  had  been  dear, 
and  the  wklow's  resources  had  been  scantier  tbaa 
ever,  for  the  people  had  then  no  money  to  vpare 
for  the  articles  ahe  sold.  In  such  times  she  had 
little  for  her  support  but  the  ill-paid  wori[  of  ber 
daughter,  Neoette,  who  toiled  early  and  late  to 
supply  their  wanta,  looking  forward  to  the  winter 
to  lighten  her  labour.  There  was  a  long  frost  that 
winter,  whieh  continued  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March.  With  all  their  industrr  and 
frugality  they  were  sorely  pinched  at  times;  the; 
had  nothing  now  to  keep  them  from  day  todav 
but  the  work  of  Nenette ;  ahe  knew  thia,  and 
never  fiuled  to  go  to  prayers  every  morainfr,  at 
daylight,  in  the  church  of  8t.  Macloo;  where, 
kneeling  beside  her  little  wooden  chair  upon  the 
cold  pavement,  sometimea  alone,  ahe  prBrt*d,  for 
her  motlter  s  sske,  for  the  bread  of  that  day. 

Svery  night,  aa  the  great  dturch  dock  atraek 
nine,  Nenette  made  up  her  little  packet  of  work, 
and  set  out  alone  to  the  shop  of  ^e  dealer,  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  city.  The  streets  were  badlj 
lighted  at  that  time,  and,  except  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  the  shops  were  closed  before  9he 
started :  but  she  waa  not  afraid,  or  tried  to  tliink 
she  was  not,  that  her  old  mother  might  not  be 
anxloiia  while  she  was  gone.  Once,  however,  9ha 
could  not  help  thinking  that  some  one  bad  fol- 
lowed her  at  a  distance,  both  in  going  and  return- 
ing; She  did  not  speak  of  it  to  her  mother,  hot 
she  lay  awake  that  night  thinkhig  of  it  anxioitflT; 
she  thought  that  it  might  be  her  brother,  hot  abe 
reflected  that  he  could  have  no  object  In  follow- 
ing her  but  to  speak  with  her,  in  nhteh  case  he 
wouM  not  have  allowed  her  to  return  without 
ftopping  her }  knowing  this,  and  also  that  their 
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poTertj  was  well  known,  she  strore  to  persuade 
henetf  that  it  was  a  fancy,  banishing  her  feartas 
▼ell  as  she  could  till  she  fell  asleep — but  tbej 
eame  back  again  in  dream!>. 

She  rose  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and 
worked  till  from  her  win(tow  she  saw  the  church 
door  o(^ned,  wben  she  went  across,  as  usual,  to 
prayens.  The  masons  were  at  work  there  with 
their  noisy  hammers,  but  Kenette  dtd  not  bear 
them  after  awhile.  Except  the  masons,  and  the 
old  lame  beggar-woman  who  sat  beside  the  it1ne^ 
door  from  morning  till  night,  Keuette  was  the 
only  person  there  at  that  early  hour.  When  she 
rose  to  go,  the  old  woman  pulled  the  cord  of  the 
door  for  her,  but  without  asking  for  alms,  as  wan 
her  custom.  She  shivered,  for  the  morning  was 
frosty,  and  her  breath  made  a  cloud  about  Her. 
**  I  hnve  not  gl?en'  yon  a  Hard  siiioe  Tottssaints, 
Esther,"  Said  Nenette ;  ^*  I  can  only  give  you  a 
blessing  now-a-days.**  ^*Ood  keep  you  from' 
harm,'*  said  the  old  woman;  "your  blessing  is 
better  than  the  money  of  many.** 

That  night  N'enette  went  oat  earlier  than  usual, 
although  it  was  quite  dark.  She  shut  the  door, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  but  it  was 
quite  deserted.  Looking,  however,  by  accident, 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  church,  she  thought 
that  some  one  was  standing  there.  The  porch 
was  deep,  and  darker  than  the  street,  but  she 
ftneied  that  it  was  the  figure  of  a  man.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  for  she  knew  that  the  church 
had  been  closed  for  an  hour  past,  and  she  had 
never  seen  any  one  before  standing  there  after 
the  doors  were  fatstened.  She  drew  out  her  key 
to  open  the  door  again,  but  a  fear  of  alarming 
her  mother,  perhaps  without  oecasion,  restrained 
her.  **  If  I  run  orer  and  knock  at  the  door  of 
Madame  Botttard,'*  she  thought,  **what  would 
<hey  say  to  me?  that  I  am  dreaming,  per- 
haps ;•  and  then,  if  they  should  come  to  look  out, 
and  find  no  one — for  the  man  would  no  doubt  be 
gone  by  then — ^I  should  look  as  silly  as  Jeinne 
Floquet,  when  she  found  the  white  hen  under  her 
bed."  But  a  stronger  reason  with  Nenette  was 
the  necessity  of  the  errand  she  was  upon  ;  **  Shall 
my  mother  want  bread  to-morrow  for  my  folly  f** 
thought  she ;  **  has  not  the  dealer  told  me  many 
a  time  that  he  is  busy  in  the  morning,  and  wiil 
only  give  out  work  and  pay  money  at  night ?*^ 
She  put  her  key  into  her  pocket  again,  and  walked 
away  quickly. 

She  did  not  look  back  before  she  got  into  the 
main  street,  but  onee  stopped  to  tie  up  her  bundle 
Bgiiin  in  order  to  listen  for  any  one  following  her 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  but  she  heard  no  one. 
The  shops  were  only  then  shutting  up,  and  she  hod 
nothing  to  fear  there,  but  she  could  not  always 
keep  in  the  nmln  street.  The  slipper-merchant 
lived  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  Nenette 
was  obliged  to  turn  down  the  Rue  St.  Romain,  a 
dark  and  strageling  lane,  running  up  to  the  ca- 
thedml.  She  had  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  this 
street,  when  she  heard  a  footstep  behind  her  at  a 
dUtanoe,  exactly  as  she  heard  it  the  night  before. 
She  walked  faster,  and  once,  in  another  street, 
heard  it  again,  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
hor  destination  she  had  missed  it  altogether,  and 
foeKng  then  bolder,  she  looked  back,  but  saw  no 
one.  Nenette  determined  to  tell  the  slipper^ 
dsalar  ^f  her  fears,,  for  ifr  struck  her  xx>w>  ttMit  the 


man,  knowing  by  some  means  her  errand,  waited 
only  to  rob  her  upoti  her  Way  back.  The  slipper* 
dealer  looked  grave  at  firstj  but  having  walked 
some  distance  in  the  dirsetion  she  had  men* 
tioned,  and  seeing  no  one,  and  probably  not^ 
wisliing  to  be  pttt  to  trouble,  he  laughed  at  tier 
story,  and  told  her  to  count  her  beads,  and  noir 
to  look  behind  her  till  she  reached  her  home. 
The  tiian  .meant  to  reassure  her,  but  his  wordr 
seemed  to  her  so  cruel,  that  the  t^ti  cimfe  into* 
her  eyes.  **  Arid-  yet,  if  it  should  be  a- robber,*^ 
she  said,  almost  Imploilngly,  as  she  lingercd'^Mi* 
the  threshold ;  **  IF  they  stole  my  money,  it  would 
be  a  sad  day  for  us  to-morrow—- wv  hare  not  fiva 
haricots  in  the  house.** 

"Niever  feaf,  Nenette,**  said  the  roan;  "if  f 
thought  therd  was  ■any  danger,  look  ytm,  I  woald^ 
put  up  my  shutters  directly,  and-  go  with  you; 
Never  think  that  a  man  would  follow  you  all  thisf 
way  and  back  again  for  the  sake  oif  two-and-^ 
twehty  sous;  you  have  been  thinking  how  pre^ 
dous  the  money  is  to  you  just  now,  till  you  finicy' 
that  some  one  is-  going  to  rob  you.  Stay,  m^ 
child,"  continued  the  man,  as  she  was  about  ty 
turn  awny:  ^*you  have  never  said  before  thai 
you  were  so  poor  as  that ;  if  you  shotild  lose  youi' 
money,  come  to  me  in  the  morning  at  daylight : 
but  never  fear  that  any  one  wouM  follow  a  poor 
girl  to  rob  her  of  two-and<4wenty  sous.     Vat" 

Nenette  dried  her  tears,  and  thanked  the  man; 
she  thought  that  he  must  be  rieht — fats  aiFeetlon- 
ate  tvtoim&nty  the  Frenchman^  thou  and  thee, 
which  sounds  so  pleat^iog  when  yon  catch  that 
spirit  of  it — had  given  her  courage  again,  and  she 
walked  briskly  towards  home  tlie  same  way  thalf 
she  had  come.  '  <* 

And  yet,  as  if  by  magic,  she  heard  the  ibot- 
steps  again  behind  her  before  she  had  got  half- 
way jdown  a  long  street.  By  dint  of  listening  in« 
tently,  she  thought  she  eren  knew  the  step,  and 
could  be  sure  timt  it  was  the  same.  She  would 
not  hare  forgotten  to  count  her  beads  even  if  the- 
slipper-merchant  had  not  told  her ;  nor  did  she 
omit  to  say  little  scraps  of  prayers,  which  are  held 
by  the  Church  to  have  peedKar  power  when  In 
dangsr  of  violence.  After  these  it  seemed  to  hei' 
little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  footsteps  grew 
more  distant,  and  at  last  died  away  altog^ether. 

Nenette  had  much  trouble  to  conceal  f\rom  hef 
motlier  her  agitation.  The'  widow  thought  tha* 
her  manner  was  strange.  Had  the  slipper-dealer 
said  there  would  be  no  more  work  shortly  f  and^ 
how  came  she  to  forget  to  buy  some  lentils  on  her 
way  home  ?  How  fost  she  had  gone  t  she  bad- 
been  and  come  back  like  a  bird,  though  she  had 
finished  her  work  earlier  than  usual;  and  how 
strange  she  should  forget  the  lentils  I 

Nenette  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  said,  "  Indeed, 
the  master  had  spoken  kindlier  that  night  than 
ever ;  she  did  not  know  how  she  eame  to  fbrget 
the  lentils — she  would  go  and  get  them  in  the 
morning,  in  the  Rue  Gros  Horloge,  where  thej 
wore  better  and  cheaper  than  she  could  hare  gof 
them  anywhere  at  that  hour;  meanwhile,  sho^ 
could  knock  at  Madame  Boutard*s,  and  buy  some 
bread." 

Nenette  went  out  again ;  the  street  was  qnita^ 
deserted.  She  looked  towards  the  ehurch  porch, 
but  there  waa  no  one  there*  Nenette  went  book 
iritbout  (he  bread. 
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The  widow  had  lighted  some  bits  of  diarcoa]  in 
alicilepiu),  thiiikhig  to  sittiiere  awhile  and  talk 
with  her  daughter,  but  when  she  found  that  she 
could  iiet  no  bread,  she  thought  they  had  better 
not  Ai  up. 

''  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  forget  the  len- 
tils,*' said  Nenette. 

y  We  shall  want  no  supper  if  we  go  to  sleep,** 
said  the  old  wouiaii ;  "  we  never  thought  to  be 
pinched  like  this  when  wc  lived  at  Pontde  TArche, 
in  the  old  time  when  your  father  was  alive.  Phi- 
li(^  was  a  good  and  honest  boy  then.** 

'*Puor  Philippe  I*'  said  Neoette ;  **I  wonder 
where  he  \a  to-night.** 

"  Why  should  you  wonder,  child?**  replied  the 
old  woman  ;  ''dops  he 'think  o(  us?  Ko,  no;  I 
cannot  forgive  Philippe  (he  ruin  he  has  brought 
upon  us.  it  is  hard  to  speak  this  of  my  own 
cliild  ;  but  when  I  know  bow  good  you  are,  Ne- 
iiette,  and  how  you  suflfer  for  his  conduct — when 
I  see  you  day  by  day  working  and  enduring  this 
poverty,  from  which  he  might  and  should  have 
saved  you,  what  wonder  that  my  auger  against 
him  keeps  alive  !*' 

Neiiette  took  the  lamp,and  they  went  up  stairs 
to;;ether.  Her  mother  slept  in  the  room  of  an 
old  woman  lodging  in  the  house.  She  bade  her 
*'good  night  P'  upon  the  landing,  giving  her  the 
lamp.  *'  I  can  find  my  way  up  without  a  light,*' 
said  she ;  **  never  fear,  mother,  the  dark  does  not 
frighten  me.** 

Cold,  and  very  hungry,  though  she  had  tried  to 
think  she  was  not,  the  girl  went  up  the  dark  stairs 
to  her  little  chamber.  The  moon  had  come  out, 
and  it  wu<  su  li^ht  that  she  could  see  everything 
in  the  roqiQ.  She  lay  in  bed,  and  saw  the  line  of 
light  along  the  tiled  floor,  and  the  crucifix  upon 
the  mantel  piece ;  and  through  her  window  the 
masonry  of  the  church,  more  rich  than  many 
cathedrals.  But  when  her  cold  bed  became 
warmer,  and  she  dropped  anleep,  she  wandered 
far  away  from  there,  dreamingoi  the  town  of  Pont 
de  TArehe,  her  birthplace,  ront  de  I'Arche  is 
higher  up  the  Seine ;  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a 
cuittle  standing  in  ruins  by  the  water^side,  and  a 
bridge  overgrown  with  shrubs  clinging  to  the 
brickwork,  and  growing  upon  the  buttresses  and 
delta$s  about  the  piers,  and  ouiof  wooden  houses, 
that  look  Uiemselvi  s  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the 
parapet.  Nenette  saw  all  this,  and  the  dark  forest 
upon  the  hills  beyond,  for  the  moon  was  shining 
in  her  dream. 

This  day  was  like  many  other  days  in  the  life  of 
Nenette. 

CHAPTRR  THI  8KC0ND. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  lamps  were  out 
in  the  streets,  Nenette  rose  and  went  out  to  buy 
the  lentils.  It  was  daylight  when  she  returned, 
but  her  mother  was  not  awake,  ao  she  put  back 
the  fihuttt'rs  below,  and  employed  her  time  in 
brushing  the  dust  from  the  articles  in  the  shop. 
When  she  had  done  this  she  lighted  a  charcoal 
fire  in  the  little  brazier,  and  set  the  lentils  to  boil. 
In  the  midst  of  these  operations  she  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  shop.  She  found  a  stranger  there. 
Neuette  knew  by  his  dress  that  he  was  one  of  the 
masons  working  in  the  church,  and  afterwards 
she  remembered  seeing  him  there  at  work,  and 
sometimes  at  mass  on  Sundays. . 
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I  wish  to  buy  a  rosary  or  two,**  said  the  strta- 
ger;  old  Esther  told  me  I  could  get  them  here.** 

"  More  than  one  rosary  ?**  asked  Nenette,  who 
was  not  less  astonished  to  have  a  customer  at  that 
early  hour  than  she  was  to  hear  him  ask  for  sere- 
ral  rosaries. 

*'Yes,**  he  replied;  "I  have  to  make  some 
presents.*' 

Nenette  showed  him  some  of  turned  oak,  snd 
some  of  glass,  and  he  took  them  up  and  exammed 
them. 

**  They  are  very  strong  in  the  clssps^**  said 
Nenette,  with  all  the  air  of  a  shopkeeper  with  a 
customer  who  hesiutes.  Her  visitor  selected  two, 
and  said  he  would  take  some  others  if  she  bad 
any  better. 

"  I  have  some  neckUceslike  these  with  crosses," 
said  Nenette,  "  and  others,  that  look  like  jet, 
without  crosses,  for  one  franc  fifty  centimes; 
those  you  have  bought  are  one  fi-anc  apiece.  See,** 
she  said,  taking  out  a  little  drawer  and  showini 
them.  The  man  took  them  up  and  examined 
them  also,  Nenette  scrutinizing  his  features  u  he 
was  looking  down,  as  if  to  anticipate  an  objectioo, 
— he  lingered  so  long  that  she  thought  he  must 
be  going  to  find  fault  with  them. 

**  The  clasps  of  these  are  even  better  than  the 
others,"  she  said  at  length.  "I  wear  one  now 
like  them,  which  I  have  worn  tliree  years,  and  the 
clasp  is  not  broken  or  tarnished^  as  I  will  show 
you.** 

When  Nenette  lifted  up  her  arms  to  unfiuten 
the  clasp  behind  her  neck,  her  round  figure 
showed  so  well  that  4t  was  no  wonder  that  she 
caught  her  visitor's  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  Nenette's 
cheek  reddened,  and  she  thought  again  within 
herself  that  it  was  very  strange  that  he  should 
come  to  buy  necklaces  at  that  time  in  the  mom* 
ing.  She  gave  her  beads  into  h*s  hand,  and  he 
looked  at  them  and  gave  them  back  again.  He 
said  *Hhey  were  very  neat;  could  she  take  the 
crosses  from  the  one  sort  and  put  them  on  the 
plain  necklaces  if  he  paid  a  higher  price  for  them  ?** 
Nenette  thought  she  could ;  but  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult task.  She  tried  at  first  to  open  the  ring  with 
her  fingers,  but  she  failed  ;  then  ahe  essayed  with 
the  scissors  that  she  kept  hanging  to  her  side; 
and  finally  she  i\i<id  her  teeth. 

Her  visitor  drew  in  his  breath  as  if  afraid  that 
she  might  hurt  herself,  and  said  it  did  not  matter; 
but  Nenette  said  if  he  could  wait  a  minute  she 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  it;  she  had  a  pen- 
knife upstairs  that  would  open  it  in  a  moment, 
and,  without  leaving  him  time  to  nutke  an  objec- 
tion, she  turned  away,  and  ran  up  to  her  room. 
But  the  penknife  was  not  to  be  found.  **  How 
tiresome,**  said  Nenette,  who  began  to  fear  that 
her  sudden  good  fortune  would  slip  from  her  by 
some  accident ;  **  I  am  sure  I  left  it  here  last 
night;  he  will  be  tired  of  wailing,  and  go  away 
without  buying  anything,  and  perhaps  never  come 
back.**  She  turned  her  workbox  over  and  over, 
raked  out  her  bag  of  colored  wools,  lifted  up  her 
frame  to  look  under  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
flung  it  down  sharply  on  the  table.  Then  she 
recollected  that  she  had  not  felt  in  her  pocket,— 
and  found  it  there  after  all.  Her  customer  was 
not  gone  when  she  reached  the  shop,  but  was  sit- 
ting there,  apparently  in  no  haste  to  depart. 
Neoette  tried  the  knife,  and  opening  the  rings  of 
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tiiree  croases,  accordiog  to  the  stranger^s  direc- 
tions, transferred  the  crosses  to  the  plain  neck- 
laces, when,  looking  up,  she  caught  her  T'^aitor^s 
ejes  again  fixed  upon  her.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  embarrassed,  and  a  little  awkward  in  wrap- 
ping the  necklaces  in  paper ;  and  when  she  said 
that  he  had  to  pay  her  eigiit  francs  her  cheuks 
grew  redder  than  ever.  Her  customer,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  remark  her  confusion,  but  having 
paid  her  the  money,  bade  her  respectifuUy  "good 
morning.** 

**  What  a  strange  man  I**  thought  Nenette.  She 
looked  at  the  money  as  it  lay  on  the  counter,  half 
afraid  to  touch  it ;  nor  was  it  strange  that,  taught 
from  earliest  childhood  to  believe  and  respect  the 
multitudinous  legends  that  form  a  part  of  her 
faith,  she  should  feel  a  dread  lest  in  taking  up  the 
money  she  might  be  unwittingly  completing  some 
unholy  bargain.  "  He  did  not  talk  like  we  do," 
she  thought, — for  he  spoke  her  language  with 
something  of  a  foreign  accent.  "  And  when  have 
I  ever  known  any  one  come  into  our  shop  a  little 
after  daylight,  and  buy  five  necklaces,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  people  do  not  make 
presents,  like  at  New  Year's  Day,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  Fair.*^  But  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and 
how  well  it  was  to  have  a  little  stock  of  money, 
so  that  if  her  work  should  fail  her  one  day  they 
might  not  be  without  lentils  in  the  house ;  upon 
which  she  began  to  think  that  she  ought  to  take 
up  the  money,  and  be  very  thankful  to  God  for 
it ;  and  that  if  she  could  find  out  that  it  was  the 
mason  who  had  bought  them,  and  not  a  semblance 
of  him  assumed  to  deceive  her,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear. 

She  hastily  gathered  up  the  eight  francs,  and 
tamed  to  go  up  to  her  mother*s  bedroom  with 
them,  but  she  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"Stay,"  cried  Nenette,  "  tell  me  your  dreams." 
The  old  woman  "  had  not  been  dreaming,  or 
could  not  recollect  her  dreams  if  she  had ;  what 
had  happened?** 

"  I  dreamt  of  the  moon  shining  on  the  river,** 
•aid  Nenette,  "  which,  they  say,  means  a  shower 
of  silver  money.** 

"  Well  r 

"  Hy  dream  is  true,— «ec  I**  She  held  out  the 
money,  in  franc  and  half-franc  pieces,  in  her  band. 
The  old  woman  looked  puzzled ;  couid  she  have 
had  a  customer  so  early,  and  a  customer  who  had 
spent  all  that  money  ?'* 

**Ye8,  indeed,**  replied  the  daughter;  "and 
who  do  you  think  it  was?** 

"Pierre,  the  hawker?** 

"  No ;  no  one  buying  to  sell  again ;  a  customer 
who  bought  them  for  himself^  and  paid  one  and 
two  francs  apiece  for  them.  But  you  will  never 
guess ;  shall  X  say  ?*' 

"Stay!**  said  the  old  woman:  "it  was  Hen- 
drich.* 

Nenette*s  fiice  grew  reflective  for  a  moment ; 
then  she  began  to  laugh  so  long  and  so  loudly 
that  the  widow  became  impatient.  "  She  did  not 
see  anything  to  laugh  at ;  if  she  had  guessed  the 
wrong  person,  that  was  not  remarkable.** 

"No,  no,**  said  Nenette,  striving  to  check  her 
laughter ;  "  it  is  not  that  you  have  guessed  the 
Wrong  person ;  I  was  laughing  to  think  that  all 
the  tim?  I  was  telling  you  to  guess,  I  had  forgot- 
ten that  I  did  not  know  myselC    All  I  know  is 


that  he  looked  like  one  of  the  masons  in  the 
church,  and  he  spoke  like  a  stranger.** 

"  That  is  he,**  said  the  widow ;  *'  it  is*  Eendrich, 
the  Danish  man.  I  have  often  talked  with  him  at 
the  shop  door.  Old  Esther  told  me  that  he  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  her  all  the  winter ;  he  knows 
how  poor  we  are,  and  takes  this  way  to  help  us." 

The  joy  of  Nenette  was  a  little  dulled  with  the 
thought  that  the  stranger^s  purchases  were  half 
an  act  of  charity.  That  morning  she  ate  her 
breakfast  before  going  to  prayers,  for  she  bad 
fasted  a  long  time.  The  widow  continued  to  talk 
of  Hendrich  at  breakfast  time,  but  her  daughter 
was  thoughtful  and  silent.  *'  And  yet  he  said 
that  he  wanted  them  for  presents,**  muttered 
Nenette  as  she  went  out. 

She  could  scarcely  drive  this  from  her  thoughts 
as  she  knelt  at  prayers  in  the  church.  The  masons 
were  still  at  work  there,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
lift  up  her  eyes  to  see  if  her  visitor  was  among 
them.  As  she  went  out  she  saw  that  old  Esther 
had  one  of  the  rosaries  of  wooden  beads  hanging 
to  her  side,  with  a  metal  cross  attached  to  it  that 
Nenette  herself  had  given  her ;  she  knew  by  this 
that  her  mother's  conjecture  was  right,  and  that 
her  strange  customer  was  Hendrich,  the  Danish 
mason. 

It  was  determined  that  the  money  should  bo 
kept  in  case  of  need,  and  Nenette  resolved  to 
work  as  l^fore  till  the  fine  weather  came.  She  , 
went  still  to  the  slipper-dealer's  in  the  evening. 
Once  or  twice  aflcr  that  day  she  felt  again  the 
strange  conviction  that  some  one  followed  hor, 
although  now,  she  thought,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  before.  In  spite  of  her  having  fancied  this 
so  often,  she  could  not  help  feeling  alarmed  about 
it,  for  not  knowing  what  motive  could  lead  any 
one  to  molest  her,  she  could  not  tell  what  reason 
might  have  induced  the  postponement  of  the 
design  from  day  to  day.  Sometimes  she  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  her  mother  her  fears,  but  phe 
knew  that  this  would  only  alarm  her  without 
douig  any  good,  for  she  was  somewhat  infinn,  and 
could  not  go  with  her,  or  be  any  protection  for 
her  if  she  did. 

Another  night,  going  out  later  than  usual, 
Nenette  heard  again  the  footsteps  of  her  myste- 
rious pursuer.  She  could  not  be  mistaken  this 
time.  She  felt  sure  that  he  had  come  from  one 
of  the  doorways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
She  passed  along  the  Rue  des  Pretresscs,  (a  street 
since  rebuilt  in  modern  style,)  and  through  the 
lane  called  St.  Romain,  hearing  it  still.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  grew  nearer,  but  that  the  stranger 
walked  more  stealthily  than  before.  She  hastened, 
but  still  she  heard  the  same  footsteps  stealing 
after  her.  The  streets  were  very  dark.  She  was 
sorry  that  she  had  chosen  the  Rue  Sl  Romnin, 
instead  of  going  round  by  the  Place  St.  Ouen. 
The  few  little  shops  there,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
street,  were  all  closed  ;  and  on  the  other  side  was 
only  the  sombre  wall  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
She  hastened  on  over  the  rough  paving-stones, 
interspersed  with  little  pools  of  water,  muttcrinff 
her  prayers  and  thinking  how  foolish  she  had 
been  to  neglect  the  many  warnings  she  had  had. 
"Only  let  me  get  safe  home  this  lime,*'  she 
thought,  "  and  to-morrow  I  will  tell  the  cure,  and 
he  will  advise  me  what  to  do.** 

And  thus  she  got  to  the  market-place,  and  again 
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tier  pnrsaer  seemed  to  have  abandoned  hb  design, 
for  she  listened  and  even  looked  back,  bot  she 
eonld  neither  see  nor  hear  hiio  anj  longer.  She 
would  not  speak  to  the  sKpper-dpalcr  again,  for 
0he  knew  that  her  story  would  gnin  no  credence 
from  him,  who  had  frequently  rallied  her  about 
the  last  occasion,  when  he  assured  her  that  he 
never  doiibt«d  that  it  was  a  timid  girt*8  fancy  ;  so 
0he  left  his  shop  and  took  her  way  honteward, 
hoping  that  she  might  get  back,  as  before,  with- 
out injury. 

Vol  hearing  the  footsteps  any  more  she  took 
Murage,  and  passed  again  through  the  Rue  St. 
Romain ;  indeed'  there  was  scarcely  less  security 
there  now  than  elsewhere,  for  all  the  shops  in  the 
busier  streets  were  closed.  She  had  reached  the 
Ibnher  end  on  her  way  back,  and  had  turned  into 
the  street  near  her  home,  when  a  man  who  hid 
Just  passed  her  turned  back  and'  called  her  by 
name.  They  stood  near  a  lamp,  and  on  looking 
round,  she  saw  that  it  was  her  bi^ther  Philippe. 

**  r  thought  it  was  Nenettc,**  he  said ;  "  but  do 
yon  walk  about  the  dark  streets  at  this  hour?** 

Kenette  thought  from  his  manner  that  he  had 
^en  drinking,  and  she  felt  alraid  of  him.  *'  I  have 
been  to  take  my  work  homo,^*  she  said.  **  We 
have  nothing  else  to  live  on  now.^ 

•*  That  IS  hard,*'  replied  the  brother. 

**  Indeed  it  is,'^  said  Nenette.  **  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  we  are  troubled  sometimes.  Oh,  Phil- 
ippe,  how  different  this  might  have  been  1*^ 

'*  It  is  too  late  to  talk  to  me  like  that,^  said 
Philippe.  "What  Ihuve  been  I  know;  what  I 
am,  and  what  I  might  have  been,  I  know.  Tour 
reproaches  do  no  good.*^ 

**I  did  not  mean  it  to  reproach  you,*'  said 
Kenette.  "  I  know  you  do  not  think  of  all  this. 
I  have  said  so  many  times.  I  did  not  mean  to 
•peak  of  what  you  might  have  been,  but  of  what 
you  might  be  still.** 

"What  might  I  be  still r*  asked  PhHlppe, 
aninily.  "  Tou  talk  of  what  you  don't  understand. 
What  can  a  man  be  who  is  watched  and  dogged 
as  I  am  f  Here  am  I  these  three  or  four  months, 
hiding,  because  of  that  little  skirmish  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  stealing  out 
now  and  then  when  I  have  to  beg  a  meal,  or  when 
n  little  liquor  has  made  me  bolder,  as  it  has  to- 
night.    What  would  you  have  me  do  ?** 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know,"  said  Nenette.  **  God 
help  me  to  tell  you !  This  is  the  only  sorrow  that 
I  have, — for  our  poverty  only  makes  us  cling 
together  closer,  my  mother  and  m*;.*' 

"  Better  than  these  wishes  would  be  to  give 
a  little  to  help  me  in  my  miserable  plight,"  he  said. 
**  I  would  not  ask  it  ftim  you  when  you  are  so 
poor  yourselves,  but  hunger  makes  a  man  cruel." 

Nenette  thought  of  the  money  at  home,  and 
gave  him  all  that  she  had  received  from  the  slip- 
Jer  maker.  "  But  tell  me  one  thing,  Philippe." 
^e  said.  "  Have  yon  ever  followed  me  at  night- 
time in  the  streets  f 

"  I  follow  you !"  he  answered.  "  When  have  I 
ever  troubled  you  or  your  mother,  spied  your 
movements,  or  begged  a  Hard  of  you  till  now,  in 
alt  the  time  that  I  have  been  away  from  home  ?" 
But  look  you,  Nenette,  two-and-twenty  sous  will 
not  keep  a  man  from  jumping  Into  the  Seine  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  it.  Is  that  all  you  can  give  a 
brother  who  oski  yoa  for  the  fint  time  f* 


Nenette  cried  bitterly  and  said  that  fhe  hadnH 
more. 

"  Come,"  he  ttfd,  Uking  her  by  the  arm.^ 
"  Tell  me  you  have  a  week's  work-money  aboat 
you,  and  I  shall  know  you  speak  the  truth.** 

Nenette  was  terrified  by  his  manner,  and  strore 
to  withdraw  her  arm ;  but  at  that  moment  a  man 
darted  out  of  the  dark  street  of  St  Romain,  and 
thrust  him  from  her  so  violently,  with  a  blow 
upon  the  chesty  that  he  reeled  and  staggered  back 
several  yards.  Nenette  was  too  frightened  to 
know  whether  her  deliverer  was  a  companion  of 
her  brother's  or  not  She  turned  and  ran  swifUr 
across  the  road  to  the  comer  of  the  street  in  whi^ 
she  liyed ;  when,  pausing  to  look  back,  she  saw 
her  brother  and  the  stranger  standing  still  under 
the  lamp.  She  could  hear  their  voices,  as  if  tbej 
were  talking  angrily,  although  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish their  words.  A  moment  afterwards,  the 
stranger  turned  again  quickly  up  the  street  from 
which  he  had  issued|  and  hor  brother  wentonbii 
way. 

She  could  not  conceal  from  the  widow  thii 
time  the  cause  of  her  agitation.  They  sat  up  late 
that  night,  talking  over  the  circumstances  which 
had  so  terrified  her ;  and  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  go  no  more  at  night.  Afterwards  thej 
made  all  doors  and  windows  fast,  and  retired  to 
bed. 

When  Nenette  took  her  necklace  off  that  night) 
she  remarked  for  the  first  time,  that  it  looked 
newer  than  before.  She  took  it  up  and  examined 
the  clasp,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
necklace  which  she  handed  to  the  mason  to  k>ok 
at  when  he  made  the  purchases  in  the  sltop.— 
"  Surely,"  said  she,  "  he  must  have  taken  seTenl 
in  his  hand  at  once,  and  afterwards  ^ven  me  the 
wrong  one." 

She  lay  awake  that  night  thinking  of  the  etnngb 
events  of  the  day.  Finally,  she  thought  again  of 
the  necklace,  and  fancied  that  Hendrich  might 
have  exchanged  it  purposely  for  a  new  one,— a 
thought  to  her  very  fruitful  of  good  dreama 
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Wnnr,  at  length,  the  fh)8t  broke  np,  and  fine 
weather  came,  affairsgrew  better  with  the  widow 
and  her  daughter.  The  privations  of  that  wmter 
had  taught  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  Nenette  re* 
solved  this  year  to  endeavour  to  save  something 
of  their  earnings  to  protect  them  when  the  cold 
season  came  again.  This  was  not  easy  to  do,  for 
the  profits  of  the  shop  were  trifling  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  her  own  earnings  never  sufficed  alone 
for  their  support.  Some  way,  she  thought,  might 
perhaps  be  found  for  getting  more  money.  Bat 
what  way  ? 

Many  hours  she  sat  alone  upstairs  at  her  win- 
dow in  that  spring-time,  musing,  devi.«|ng,  casde- 
building.  Scheme  after  scheme  war  deviwd  and 
rejected.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  selling  the 
produce  of  her  work  In  the  shop  ;  and  the  possi- 
ble gains  from  this  eacli  day  were  multiplied  and 
portioned  out,  till  she  forgot  that  her  prqject  had 
yet  to  be  begun.  Then  some  objection  would 
come,  and  ail  her  card-palace  fell  Into  a  heap  of 
ruins.  "  People  would  not  come  there  to  bay 
slippers,  aren  if  she  got  the  shoemaker  to  put  the 
toloi  to  her  embroidery.    The  dust  would  ton 
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them  ff  they  lay  long  unsold,  and  both  work  and 
capital  would  be  lost  Better  wpuld  it  b«/*  she 
thought,  "  to  save  soniQthmgfrom  the  sale  of  the 
ornaments  In  the  shop  (as  "her  mother  had  said,) 
than  to  run  such  a  risi[.  Surely  twenty  sous  a 
week  might  be  put  by,  making  at  least  thirty 
francs  before  the  cold  wenther.  This  would  give 
them  forty  sous  a  week  besides  her  work  to  live 
on  for  fifteen  weeks  of  the  worst  part  of  the  sea- 
son. But  who  knew  that  tho  next  season  would 
be  bad !  It  could  not  be  worse  than  the  last ;  and 
fhe  would  work  as  before,  and  periiaps  keep  her 
money  till  the  next  year.  To  this  she  was  adding 
the  saTings  of  another  rear,  when  a  shadow  cfime 
upon  her  (hoqghts,  for  she  remembered  her 
brother  Phflippe,  and  saw  in  her  memory  a  Tivid 
picture  of  a  night  when,  half  imploring  and  half 
threatening,  he  took  from  them  the  fruit  Of  some 
weeks*  sarmgs  once  before.  She  said  to  herself 
Ihat,  even  with  this  prospect,  it  was  her  dfity  to 
strire :  bat  her  spirit  was  gone ;  the  shadow  kept 
upon  her  thoughts,  and  she  boilt  no  more  castles 
that  day. 

But  it  happened,  a  Httle  before  Easter,  that 
Pierre,  thjo  hawker,  on  making  some  purchases  of 
the  widow,  told  her  that  he  was  to  have  a  stall  In 
the  fair  thai  js  held  along  the  Boulevard  at  that 
time,  and  offered  to  show  for  sale  there  anything 
that  her  daughter  might  make  for  the  occasion. 
Here  was  a  project  that  she  had  not  dreamed  of, 
—the  beat  plan  that  could  be  devised  come  to  her 
without  seeking.  Kenette  said  she  thought  they 
were  now  going  to  bo  fortunate  after  all  thdir 
trou)>les;  and  the  mother  saw  in  it  a  new  (esson 
upon  the.  duty  of  waiting  patiently. 

Nepette  worked  now  more  diligently  than  ever. 
All  kiuds  of  new  and  b'^antifUl  deidgiis  came  into 
her  head  as  she  sat  in  her  b^roQm  working  alone. 
Baster  was  at  hand.    One  day,  sitting  with  her 
window  open,  she  heard  the  masons  at  work  out- 
side tho  ehurch  below ;  looking  down  she  saw 
that  they  had  built  up  a  slight  scaffolding.    She 
remembered '  her  stranee  customer,  and  how,  by 
some  means,  he  had  chaT^ged  her  necklace.   She 
remembered  their  poverty,  her  fears  in  the  street, 
and  the  strange  way  in  which  shehad  been  parted 
from  her  brother  Philippe  on  the  last  night  she 
had  gone  out  alone ;  and  these  things,  and  that 
dark  winter,  seemed  to  her  like  a  long  night  of 
.dreams,  of  which  the  springtime  was  the  awaken- 
ing and  the  daylight    The  next  day  on  rising,  shQ 
looked  out,  and  lot  the  scaffolding  was  almost 
level  with  the  window.    It  was  a  fine  day,  but  no 
one  came  to  work  there  all  that  morning,    hx  the 
.  afternoon  she  heard  some  one  moving  on  the  plat- 
form.   The  window  was  open,  and  there  was  only 
a  small  space  between  them ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
;look  to  see  who  was  ther^,*  but  looked  down  at  her 
task  and  worked  faster  than  ever ;  for,  somehow, 
the  knew  it  was  Hendrich  at  work  there,  and  she 
was  troubled  about  the  necklace,  which  was  stiU 
upon  her  neck.    ^''I  ought  to  have  told  him  of  the 
mistake  at  first,**  she  thought ;  **butnowitis  so 
late  that'I  do  not  like  to  apeak  to  him  about  it.*' 
She  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  had  not  done 
to  before.    **  Had  she  sacra tly  decided  that  he 
'had  cbanged'ft  purposely?^    She  did  not  Juiow 
'berself ;  but  she  was  afraid  to  see  him  again.  She 
felt  embarrawd.    She  was  tempted  to  stesl  away, 
pad  work  down  stairs  that  day.    ^ut  Hendrich 


said  "good  day,  neighbour,**  and  she  was  obliged 
to  look  up  and  give  him  **  good  day"  also. 

**  We  find  some  work  to  do  out  of  doors  thto 
fine  weather,  Nenette,**  he  said.  "  All  this  win- 
ter we  have  been  working  in  the  dusty  church.  It 
is  a  pleasure  after  that,  to  work  out  here  on  a 
Sunny  day.** 

"The  winter  was  very  long  and  dreary,**  re- 
plied Nenette. 

"  It  is  colder  sometimes  in  my  oountry,"  said 
the  maiBon ;  "  but  the  spring  is  pleasant  there  too. 
And  do  ycu  alwayj  woi  k  indoors  f* 

"Not  always:  sometimes  in  the  summer  I  lake 
my  work  and  sit  tiU  dark  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Villc.** 

"  It  is  hard  to  work  so  much  in  youth,**  said 
Hendrich.  "  Many  a  time  your  mecher  has  told 
me  how  you  worked  fr^  her  in  Ihe  winter,  and 
what  a  blessing  you  were  to  her.** 

**  I  worked  hard  then,*'  smd  Nenatte,  **  because 
I  was  compelled.  Now  I  work  even  harder ;  my 
task  seems  to  me  lighter  l>eeau8e  I  work  to  please 
myselfj** 

'"  And  yet  you  will  have  worked  to  pleaseethew 
also,  if  you  make  such  pretty  designs  as  I  have 
seen  from  your  hands.** 

"I  hope  80,**  replied  Nenette.  "These  pat- 
terns hanging  here  are  to  be  shown  Ibr  sale  at  the 
Easter  fair,  at  the  stall  of  Pierre,  the  hawker;  and  v 
this  one  that  I  am  making  now  is  the  richest,  and, 
I  think,  the  prettiest,  for  I  have  taken  pains  with 
it  It  is  almost  too  good  to  wear,  but  it  wiU  do 
to  show.** 

She  held  it  up  in  ber  hand,  and  Hendrich  sur- 
veyed it  attentively,  and  said  "  shcrWas  Quite  ah 
artist**  Nenette  laughed,  and  said  not  many  would 
allow  her  such  a  title  for  having  made  a  pret^ 
pair  of  dippers. 

'*But  they  should,  Nenette,**  replied  Hend- 
rich; "for  an  artist  is  <me  who  knows  how  16 
make  with  his  hands  an  image  of  the  beauty  in 
his  mind ;  and  this  also  is  our  art-work.** 

*•  And  so,  if  I  make  a  pretty  design  you  will  ri^e 
it  the  same  name  as  those  statues  of  the  SMntt 
and  angels,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  that  I  hare 
seen  in  the  museum  ?** 

"The  rose  shall  be  called  a  rose, and  the  dai^ 
adaisv,'*  replied  Hendrich ;  "and  yet  each  wm 
l>e  called  a  flower.**  Nenette  looked  up  and  won- 
d(«red  to  hear  bim  speak  like  this;  but  she  un- 
derstood him  ;  for  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  « 
parable  to  a  pure  mind.  After  that,  they  beoanje 
as  two  friends  who  have  known  one  another  o 
long  time,  for  Hendrich  continued  to  work  there. 
Sometimes  there  were  other  workmen  with  hifn, 
and  then  ho  only  said,  "  Good  day,  neighbour  ;*• 
;  but  when  he  was  alone  he  gossiped  with  ber  oft<9i 
as  before.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  native  town  of 
Holstbroe,  on  tibe  Store,  where  his  okl  mother 
lived ;  and  described  so  well  his  home,  that  Ne- 
nette knew  it,  with  its  inmates,  as  if  she  had  been 
there.  **I  would  have  liked  to  stay  with  mj 
mother  all  her  life,**  he  said  one  day ;  "  but  mine 
is  a  vagabond  trade.  I  have  worked  hi  many 
great  attes,  and  spent  my  life  m  wandering. 
There  is  no  home  for  me." 

"  What  a  noble  man  hi  Hendrich,  the  masom 
mother,**  said  Nenette,  one  niffht  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  room  below.  "  1  never  knew  any 
one  who  tidked  like  him.    A  chQd  ean  under- 
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stand  him ;  aud  yet  there  U  a  great  deal  id  what 
ho  stLjSj  as  there  u  in  a  chUd*B  saying  soinetimes. 
It  is  beautiful  to  bear  a  strong  mau  talk  as  he 
does.*' 

The  fair  time  came ;  and  the  stall  of  Pierre 
with  Ncnette^s  fdippers  looked  as  gay  as  any  on 
the  Boulevard.  The  first  day  was  an  anxious 
one  for  the  widow  and  her  daughter.  They  bad 
walked  through  the  fair  at  neon,  but  nothing  had 
been  sold  then ;  and  in  the  evening  they  expected 
Pierre  to  bring  them  the  news  of  the  day^s  for- 
tune;  and  he  came  as  they  expected.  Pierre 
had  previously  determined  that  they  should  not 
anticipate  the  news  which  he  brought,  and  tried 
to  look  neither  grave  nor  gay.  Nenctte  met  him 
on  the  threshold,  and  asked,  impatiently,  "  how 
he  had  thriven?**  But  Pierre  entreated  her 
'*  to  give  him  breathing  time  ;**  and  flinging 
himself  in  a  chair,  said  "  he  had  never  had  such 
«  fatiguing  day  in  his  life."  The  widow  knew 
Pierre  s  habit,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  press  him 
to  tell  his  news,  while  he  bad  detennined  to  keep 
his  audience  in  suspence ;  so  she  set  his  supper 
before  biin,  and  listened  patiently  to  his  account 
of  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  till,  at  length,  he  came 
to  the  fact,  that  he  had  sold  the  greater  iiart  of 
Nenette*s  work.  **And  what  is  stranger,**  he 
added,  "  the  best  pair  of  slippers,  which  was  to 
hang  there  to  be  looked  at,  was  the  first  thing  I 
•old." 

Nenette*s  cheek  turned  crimson,  as  she  asked 
if  he  knew  who  had  bought  that  pair. 

**A  stranger,**  replied  Pierre.  **IIe  bought 
nothing  eUe,  but  gave  me  the  price  I  asked,  and 
took  them  away.** 

She  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  if  he  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent ;  but  the  cimviction,  or  rather  the 
hope  that  it  was  Hendrich  became  stronger  as  she 
.thought  upon  it ;  and  out  of  this  fancy  grew  other 
fancies,  no  less  pleasing,  as  she  sat  with  her  mother 
that  night    There  was  a  pleasure  in  the  thought, 
.that  it  was  he  to  nhom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  prosperity,    and  that  he   was  constantly 
watching  to  aid  and  protect  them  in  secret,  far 
greater  than  if  he  had  openly  befriended  them — 
A  pleasure  akin  to  the  childish  faith  that  some  in- 
Tisible  power  is  always  with  us,  watching  over  us 
alone,  and  guarding  us  from  evil,  even  while  wc 
sleep.    Now,  like  a  magic  tree,  this  thought  put 
forth  new  branches,  and  clothed  itself  in  leaves 
and  blossoms.    The  stranger  who  had  followed 
her  80  often  by  uight  without  harming  her  could 
bo  none  but  Hendrich,  who,  knowing  that  she 
went  alone,  had  taken  that  way  to  protect  her ; 
he  it  was  who  bad  watched  for  her  in  the  church 
•  porch ;  he  it  was  who,  following  at  a  distance, 
had  seen  her  brother  Philippe  stop  her,  an(f 
thinking  it  was  a  stranger  who  had  molested  her, 
had  como  up  and  released  her.     How,  in  the 
worst  days  of  their  privation,  he  had  helpod  them 
by  his  purchases  in  the  shop,  she  knew,  and  that 
there  was  a  blessing  on  his  money,  so  that  every 
silver  piece  had  turned  to  gold.     **  How  different 
from  all  other  men  be  is,**  she  thought;  **for 
some  are  grave,  and  some  are  cheerful,  but  Hen- 
drich can  be  both  by  turns.    He  works  and  sings ; 
he  talks  wisely  and  kindly;  he  does  goed  for 
others  secretly,  not  only  with  his  money,  but  by 
Active  kindness,  and  looks  for  no  reward.**    Thus, 
in  ber  pure  imi^natibn,  he  became  the  type  of  a 


perfect  man,  and  she  came  to  reverence  him  mora 
than  she  knew  herBelfl 

Nenette  was  not  surprised,  the  next  momiiif;, 
to  find  that  the  scaffolding  was  gone,  for  Hend- 
rich had  told  her  that  their  work  was  neariy  done 
tbero;  but  the  missed  bis  "Good  rooniing, 
neighbour,*'  and  felt  dull  that  day.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday ;  but  she  did  not  see  him  in  tbo 
church,  though  early  in  the  morning  after,  she 
saw  him  walking  down  the  street,  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  uiop  door.  She  saw  that  he  did 
not  wear  his  working-dress,  except  his  cap  of 
black  velvet,  and  his  belt,  in  which  he  thrust  his 
tools  sometimes  when  at  work. 

"  Good  morning,  Nenette,**  said  Hendrich,  u 
soon  as  be  came  near  to  her.  **  I  was  awake  be- 
fore yon  this  morning.  An  hour  ago  I  passed 
here,  but  the  shutters  were  not  open.** 

"  It  was  only  half-light  in  my  bodroom,  when  I 
rose,**  replied  Nenette.  '*  Tou  are  walking  early.** 
"  Tea,  I  leave  Rouen  this  morning.  I  came  to 
bid  you  farewell.  My  work  is  done  in  the  church, 
and  I  go  back  to  Holtsbroe,  after  fire  years*  ab- 
sence** 

"  Tou  will  want  to  see  my  mother?  She  will 
come  down  stairs  presently. 

Hendrich  said  he  would  not  go  till  he  had  wen 
her,  and  came  into  the  shop  and  sat  down.    Ne- 
nette dusted  the  shelves  again  and  again,  and 
wished  that  her  mother  would  come :  but  she  was 
later  than  usual  that  morning.    She  felt  that  she 
could  not  talk  with  Hendrich  as  before.    She  did 
not  dare  to  say  much,  lest  her  voice  should  (ail. 
Sho  busied  herself  with  her  task,  and  only  an- 
swered him  briefly  when  he  spoke  to  her.    She 
knew  that  her  movements  were  awkward,  and 
she  felt  vexed  with  herself.    Once  or  twice  she 
thought  to  look  him  boldly  in  the  face  and  make 
some  remark,  that  would  show  unconcern,  bat 
her  courage  failed  her  every  time.    It  was  a  relief 
when  her  visitor  began  to  bum  a  tune,  for  she 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  speak  then.    She  would 
say  something  about  old  Hester.     No ;  about  the 
fair.    But  that  would  be  inviting  him  to  speak  of 
the  slippers.    Then  suddenly  changing  her  mind, 
at  a  point  where  Hendrich  seemed  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  air  that  be  was  humming,  aha 
said,  while  dusting  one  of  the  drawers  more  busily 
than  ever — 
**  Tou  will  then  never  come  back  to  France  T* 
'*  I  do  not  know,**  he  replied.    **  After  a  holiday 
at  home,  I  must  look  for  work  again  and  go  where- 
ever  I  may  find  it** 

There  was  nothing  forced  in  his  tone.  Its 
indifference  seemed  so  natural,  that  Nenette  could 
not  help  feeling  hurt.  She  knew  then  what  hopes 
she  had  cherished,  and  remembered  of  «liat 
matter  her  dreams  bad  been,  and  she  felt  humbled 
in  her  own  thoughts.  She  strove  hard  to  think 
proudly  about  it,  lest  the  tears  should  come  into 
her  eyes.  **  Shall  ho  see  me  crying,  and  pity 
me  ?**  she  thought,  striving  to  imagine  strongly 
bow  humiliated  she  must  feel  in  such  a  position. 
But  at  this  moment  she  beard  her  mother  s  foot- 
step on  the  stair. 

Hendrich  remained  with  them  some  tiine, 
talking  of  the  widow*s  prospects  for  the  next 
winter,  and  at  length  rose  to  bid  her  &reweO. 
'*  Tou  will  not  fail  to  prosper  now,  Nenette,**  he 
said  as  he  kissed  her  cheek  on  the  thresboM. 
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*^6uch  ffoodneas  as  yoore  will  not  go  tnj  longer 
unreiraraed,*' 

"We  have  lost  t  good  friend  in  the  Danish 
maflOD,'*  said  the  widow,  when  he  was  gone. 

Nenette  made  no  answer,  but  went  up  to  her 
chamber  and  shut  herself  in  there  alone  until  noon. 

CRAPTKR  THK  rOUSTH. 

An  the  summer  months  Nenette  worlsed  alone 
In  the  room  from  early  morning  till  night.    She 
ne?er  took  her  embroidery  frame  now  to  sit  and 
work  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  city,  aa 
was  the  custom ;  and  as  she  herself  had  always 
done  before.     She  said,  "  It  would  not  do  to  lose 
time  now ;  the  winter  was  coming,  and  though 
they  were  not  so  poor  as  before,  the  lesson  of  the 
last  year  must  not  be  forgotten.'*    Her  brother 
Phinppe  had  not  molested  them,  and  her  store  of 
money  increased.    In  the  autumn  there  was  ano* 
ther  fair  held  along  the  Boulevards,  beginning  on 
the  Sanday,  called  the  Fite  des  MorU^  and  list- 
ing for  three  days.    For  this  Nenette  spent  nearly 
all  her  capital  in  buying  materials  for  slippers ; 
and  when  the  time  came,  she  sold  them  all  as  be- 
fore ;  but  this  time  the  richest  pair,  which  were 
only  meant  for  show,  came  back  unsold.  Nenette 
was  glad  of  this  in  her  heart,  for  she  still  felt  a 
pleasure  in  her  first  belief,  that  Hendrich  had 
bought  them  before,  and  taken  them  with  him  as 
a  keepsake.     She  was  more  cheerful  than  usual 
that  day.    It  was  at  the  beginning  of  November ; 
but  the  leaves  fall  late  in  Normandy,  and  the 
weather  was  then  fine  and  warm.    The  widow  did 
not  often  go  out ;  but  her  daughter  persuaded  her 
to  walk  with  her  a  little  way,  and  ended  her  hesi- 
tation by  putting  on  her  cap  with  her  own  hands. 
Bonnets  were  then  unknown  in  Rouen ;  and  al- 
though  Nenette,  having  a  taste  of  her  own,  had 
adopted  the  little  cap  of  the  Parisian  ouvrttfre,  her 
mother  clung  to  the  traditional  costume  of  the 
country.    Age  and  weakness  had  bent  her  a  little, 
hot  she  was  taller  than  her  daughter;  and  the 
grotesque  Norman  cap  added  something  to  her 
height.    She  wore  the  wooden  MoboU ;  and  her 
stockings  of  blue  worsted,  knitted  with  her  own 
hands,  were  like  network  of  fine  meshes  under 
her  short  gown.    Over  her  shoulders  she  wore « a 
large  cape  of  plain,  white  linen,  stiffly  starched ; 
and  over  this,  a  long  chain  of  pure  gold,  strung 
through  an  old  silver  coin,  a  locket,  and  a  jet 
cross,  which  reached  to  her  waist.    In  her  ears 
she  wore  ear-rings,  in  the  form  of  parallelograms, 
also  of  pure  gold,  plain  and  hcavy«    Host  women 
of  her  country  wear  these  trinklets,  many  of  which 
have  descended  to  them  through  many  genera- 
tions.   Others  have  been  purchased  by  years  of 
economy,  and  are  held  equally  sacred.    Whence 
are  found  in  the  Place  dn  Cathedral,  and  other 
parts  of  Rouen,  long  rows  of  jewellers*  shops  as 
dazzling  as  any  upon  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.— 
Nenette  had  none  of  these  gauds,  but  she  was 
Tain  enough  to  exchange  sabots  and  knitted  hose 
for  a  piUr  of  shoes  and  clean  white  stockings ;  and 
the  white  cape,  which,  as  well  as  her  mother,  she 
had  worn  when  a  child,  for  a  cape  of  the  light 
blue  linen  of  which  her  dress  was  made,  making, 
with  her  cap  of  blonde,  a  tmlet,  which,  in  spite  of 
til  the  rerolations  of  taste,  would  not  excite  ridi- 
cule if  she  could  be  seen  in  it  in  these  days,  walk- 
ing at  noon  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 


They  walked  slowly  down  the  straggling 
street,  stopped  at  every  corner  by  some  one 
who  knew  the  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Most  expressed  surprise  to  see  them  talking 
abroad;  all  spoke  kindly  to  them,  though 
few  knew  how  worthy  they  were  of  the  kind 
words,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  poor  and 
industrious.  They  soon  came  to  the  fields,  and 
walked  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Kauplet. 
Beside  them  rose  the  lofty  range  of  hills  towards 
Bloville,  with  its  woods  still  thick  with  leaves; 
and  across  the  river  the  flat  meadows  stretched 
out  leagues  away,  with  cattle  grazing.  They 
stayed  at  a  little  cabaret  by  the  roadside,  to  drink 
some  wine  and  eat  the  dinner  they  had  brought 
with  them ;  coming  back  into  the  city  a  little  after 
ranset.  This  was  Nenette's  first  and  last  hobday 
that  year.  The  winter  set  in  soon  after,  and  all 
the  ancient  many-angled  houses  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  snow  lay  in  the  streets. 

One  night  the  widow  and  her  daughter  were 
sitting  together  in  the  room  behind  tlie  shop.  It 
was  late,  and  they  were  about  to  retire  to  rest 
The  widow  had  fiistened  the  door.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  and  the  snow  was  falling  when  she  had 
looked  out  A  heap  of  snow  that  had  accumnlal- 
ed  on  the  threshold,  fcU  into  the  shop  when  she 
opened  the  door  Nenette  still  lingered,  warm- 
ing her  hands  over  the  embers,  when  they  heard 
a  tapping  upon  the  shutters,  and  both  stood  to 
listen.  They  did  not  hear  it  agam ;  and  the  wi- 
dow sud,  **  It  was  perhaps  the  watchman  as  he 
passed."  But  Nenette  knew  that  the  watchman 
always  cried  the  hour ;  and  she  went  to  the  shop 
door  and  inquired  who  knocked. 

"Hush  I"  replied  a  voice  without.  "I  need 
not  say  my  name ;  you  know  my  voice." 

''  It  is  Philippe  l**  exclahned  the  widow.  <*  The 
door  must  not  be  opened.  He  comes,  perhaps^ 
to  murder  us.'* 

"I  come  to  bid  you  farewell,**  said  Philippe; 
"  but  I  dare  not  stand  to  talk  here.  If  the  door 
is  not  opened,  I  must  begone.** 

Nenette  did  not  wait  lor  her  mother's  consent; 
but  opened  the  door  and  Philippe  entered.  She 
shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  shook  the  snow 
from  his  clothes.  He  was  so  changed  in  appear- 
ance that  Nenette  would  not  have  known  him  in 
the  street.  He  wore  a  workman's  belt  and  linen 
blouse,  and  looked  neat  and  clean.  The  widow 
shrunk  from  him  when  he  advanced  towards  her, 
but  Nenette  went  and  leaned  upon  his  arm. 

*'  It  was  always  thus,**  said  Philippe,  *' Nenette, 
speakuig  kindly  to  me,  has  touched  me  many  a 
time  with  shame,  because  I  knew  how  little  I  de- 
served it ;  but  you,  mother— your  harshness  has 
made  me  harder  than  I  should  have  been.** 

"Harshness I**  replied  the  widow.  «' Who 
could  love  Nenette,  and  be  otherwise  than  angry 
against  you  ?  None  know  but  Nenette  and  my- 
self what  she  has  suflfered  through  you.** 

Philippe  sat  in  a  chair,  and  bending  forward, 
covered  his  lace  with  his  hands.  The  widow  went 
over  to  him,  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

'*  I  go  away  to-morrow,**  said  Philippe ; 
"  Many  months  ago,  the  kindness  of  a  stranger 
put  me  in  the  way  to  gain  my  living,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  another  man.  But  I  cannot 
live  in  secret  like  a  thief  all  my  life  because  I  have 
once  offended  against  the  law.    I  hayo  thoQg[hi 
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sometimes  to  give  myself  up^to  take  my  puDish- 
Dient  Mid  begin  life  anew.  But  there  is  no  mercy 
for  poiiUcai  oftenoes.  The  friend  who  helped  me 
before  has  found  me  out  again,  and  by  bis  help  I 
hope  to  get  away  to-morrow  night,  perhaps  never 
to  letum  to  France.'* 

There  was  a  foil  reoondUstion  between  the 
widow  and  her  son  that  night  before  he  left.  She 
was  to  see  him  no  more ;  bet  Nenette  was  to  meet 
him  the  next  night,  to  bring  some  articles  neces- 
sary for  his  voyage,  and  to  bid  him  again  farewell 
at  a  little  creek  in  the  meadow,  just  outside  the 
city,  on  the  Dieppe  road^  whence  one  of  the  small 
vessels  trading  on  the  Seine  was  to  convey  biro 
lo  Havre. 

Nenetto  set  out  the  next  night  with  her  bundle 
«zaotly  as  tbeclook  was  striking  eight.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  nights  in  the  previous  winter, 
when  she  had  stitrted  in  like  manner  to  take  home 
her  work ;  and  she  almost  expected  again  to  tee 
her  stimnge  pnrsucr,  wctohing  for  her  in  the 
ehurch  porch.  The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and 
It  did  not  hty  deep  on  the  ground,  but  it  made  the 
etreets  sUeat,  and  onee  or  twice  she  ventored  to 
look  back ;  imt  no  one  followed  her.  She  had 
some  dietaiH*«  to  walk,  and  she  chose  a  circuitous 
way,  where  the  streets  were  less  frequented. 
She  was  net  discouraged,  but  felt  herself  more 
than  ever  a  woman  under  her  new  trial ;  and  she 
•hastened  on,  only  anxious  for  the  suocess  of  Phil- 
lppe*s  plans,  for  she  knew  that  he  could  not  lead  a 
better  lifo  «» hHe  in  his  own  country.  She  saw  the 
dark  shape  of  a  vessel  across  the  meadow,  though 
•he  oould  not  seethe  water  from  the  roadway.  A 
by-road  led  down  from  the  ship-builder's  yard  to 
the  whar^  where  it  ky.  The  shipwrights,  in 
landing  wood  frtm  a  vessel  in  the  creek,  had 
trodden  down  the  snow,  which  woukl  have  been 
over  her  ancles  in  the  meadow. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
when  she  came  to  the  creek.  Ite  sides  grazed 
the  whaif  with  the  movement  of  the  tide,  and  a 
little  funnel  was  smoking  near  the  tiller.  She 
•gave  no  sign  of  her  being  there,but  waited  awhile 
till  a  man  came  up  from  below,  with  a  lantern. 
He  called  to  her  by  name,  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  Philippe,  and  answered  him.  Philippe  placed 
a  plank  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  taking 
her  l>y  the  hand,  gaUed  her  aboard. 

•*6od  bless  you!**  said  Philippe,kis8iagherfer. 
vently.  **Tou^  should  not  have  come  here  alone 
if  I  had  been  a  free  man ;  but  such  as  you  are  in 
better  hands  than  mine.** 

Keoette  only  answered. that  she  did  not  fear, 
and  strove  hard  to  keep  from  cryine.  **  I  have 
brought  you  some  few  things  in  this  bundle,"*  she 
said.  ^*  There  was  no  time  to  make  you  anything 
hut  I  have  done  what  I  could/* 

The  men  were  hauling  up  the  malnsafl,  and  the 
vessel  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  eome  one 
came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  Philippe  brought 
him  to  Nenette,  saying  he  was  the  fViend  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  prospectof  a  happier  life. 
The  light  «f  the  lantern  was  torned  tttn  Mm,  but 
Kenette  knew  him  instantly,  and  exclaimed — 

••  Hendrieh  1" 

•«Tes;Hendrich.*' 

**  We  thought  you  wero  far  awayfWim-RoMn,'* 
Mdd  Nenette.  She  wse much-agitated andtcarce- 
I7  knew  what-ahe  bad  eaid. 


**Only  yoBterday  I  came  back  toFrsoce,"  re* 
plied  Ueudrich ;  "  and  leaminff  the  danger  ia 
which  your  brother  was,  I  woiwi  not  relta  mo* 
ment  till  I  had  extricated  him.** 

*'  Yon  will  take  my  sister  home  hi  safety  ?*"  leid 
Philippe,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  CercweU 
and  stood  upon  the  wharf. 

Hendrieh  promised  that  he  would ;  and  K«)etta 
stood  there  leaning  on  kis  arm,  while  the  vsisel 
was  looeened  from  her  moorings,  .and  began  to 
sail  slowly  down  the  creek.  When  it  had  floated 
into  the  river,  they  could  still  see  the  lauteni  00 
the  deck  for  some  lime.  When  this  was  genr, 
Nenette  burst  into  tears.  Her  companion  did  not 
interrupt  her,  but  led  her  back  gently  acrom  the 
meadow,  the  way  that  she  had  come. 

**  We  have  a  kmg  walk,  Nenette,**  said  Hend- 
rieh, as  soon  as  she  had  dried  her  tears;  **  bot  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you  tc^nigfat.**  He  waited  a 
while,  but  Nenette  was  silent,  and  he  continued, 
— •"  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  of  old  times,  i 
must  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  firrt  came  to 
Rouen,  in  order  that  you  may  undeietand  what  I 
am  going  to  aay.  At  that  time,  when  I  knew  70a 
only  by  sight,  I  learnt  much  of  your  history  froii 
old  Hester.  I  grew  interested  in  you.  1  Jeamt 
how  you  went  by  night  to  the  slipperrdealer'e; 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  yoonc 
girl  to  traverse  the  streeta  so  late  alone ;  and  n 
seemed  to  me  only  a  kind  thing,  and  such  u  anf 
man  might  do,  to  watch  you  secretly,  and  be  acir 
you,  ill  case  of  harm  coming  to  you.** 

**  And  it  was  you  who  parted  my  brother  inm 
me  f  **  exclaimed  Nenette.  **  Now  1  think  of  bow 
fr^htenod  1  was  at  times  with  the  conviction  thit 
some  one  followed  me  it  seems  to  me  very  fooliak. 
When  no  harm  came  to  me,  night  after  nigbt,  I 
might  have  known  that  it  was  no  one  who  viebed 
me  01.** 

**  I  did  not  know  whether  yon  noticed  me ;  hst 
sometimes  I  fancied  that  you  did,  and  being  sirmi 
of  frightening  you,  I  changed  my  place  of  watch- 
ing, or  kept  further  away,  though  1  never  omiued 
to  wateh  till  you  ceased  to  go  out  at  night.  Whco 
I  struck  Philippe,  I  thought  that  it  was  a  stranger 
who  molested  you ;  but  when  he  told  me  be  90 
your  brother,  1  let  him  go.  Afterwards,  I  mil 
him  again,  late  at  night,  and  he  told  me  kis  bit* 
tory,— -for  he  had  been  drinking  af  before.  For 
your  aake  and  your  mother*s  sake,  I  conosriled 
hbn  to  change  his  way  of  life,  and  got  him  work; 
but  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday  why  he  kepi 
concealed.** 

'<  Poor  Philippe,**  said  Nenette ;  "  I  kao«  tbet 
he  might  become  a  dilEerent  man.  O  Headiiebt 
what  do  we  not  owe  to  you.** 

**  I  will  not  have  you  talk  of  owing  anylbbg  t» 
me,'*  said  Hendrieh ;  when  I  bate  ended,  yee 
must  put  aside  all  such  thoughta,  and  juviwer  m 
freely,  as  if  none  of  these  things  had  hsppcosd. 
That  day  when  I  parted  with  you  in  Uie  Jmpjo 
go  back  to  my  native  place,  I  might  have  knemi 
that  I  should  return.  I  might  have  kiKVwn  bs^ 
deeply  I  loved  vou ;  for  why  did  I  treasure  op  U^ 
Kttie  necUaee  that  yon  had  worn,  and  why  did  I 
purchase  at  the  fair  the  pair  ef  slippers  tkwt  1 90 
yon  making  at  the  window  when  I  wori^fd  nps0 
the  scaffolding  ontaidethe  oboreh,  «iid  Ml  vm 
them  as  more  pradoui  than  anything  a  tboMsd 
timH  their  vafaie  f    Nay,  Ik&ev  U ;  but  k«owiqf 
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also  lite  fraudering  life  I  led,  I  thought  myself  uii- 
fittctt  for  you ;  aud  1  would  not  seek  to  take  you 
from  your  mother  in  her  old  age.  I  kept  my  se- 
cret and  deceived  inyM^l^  thtiikuig  I  could  make 
Uie  tMci-idr^}.  But  1  liave  not  ceased  to  think 
about  you  since,  and  now  you  see  me  again  in 
Koudii.  Tu-niorrow  I  may  sign  a  contrtict  for 
work  in  the  church  of  Su  Oueu  that  will  i^8t  a 
year  or  two.  Whether  I  sign  it  or  go  away  again 
froMi  Frauce  for  ever  depends  on  you.** 

Neuette  had  hung  down  her  head  while  he  had 
bfCii  speaking ;  but  she  looked  up  when  he  hud 
done,  and  answered, -->'*  I  have  no  shame  before 
you,  ileudrich.  You  are  so  wise,  and  noble,  and 
guoii,  ihat  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you  that  i  have, 
laved  you  also.  What  woman  would  not  love  you 
as  deeply  as  I  do?  Another  day  I  will  tell  you 
more,  and  you  will  know  how  happy  you  have 
made  me." 

It  was  late  now  and  the  streets  were  deserted. 
Heiidrich  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  but  they  did 
nut  spciik  again  till  they  reached  the  widow's 
houie.  Kcnette  told  her  mother  what  had  passed 
except  what  UenJrich  had  said  to  her;  but  her 
companion  told  the  rest. 

£.tr1y  in  the  next  year  Nenette  became  the  wife 
of  iiendrich,  and  they  lived  together  still  in  the 
eld  tiouse.  Long  after,  when  the  widow  died,  she 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Ifaclou,  a  long 
way  from  the  church  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  and  iiendrich  carved  a  memorial  stone  for 
her  with  his  own  hands.  Afterwards,  Nenette 
left  the  city  with  iiendrich,  and  lived  with  him  in 
Holtsbroe. — IfUiza  Cook' 9  Journal. 


EUIGRATION  FROtf  TUB  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Tns  emigration  from  the  Mother  Country  ap- 
pears to  be  annually  increasing,  and  amounted 
List  year  to  nearly  40u,(K)0  souls.  We  have 
seen  ii  stated  that  from  oue  fiogtish  port,  in  the 
mouth  oi  September  last,  as  itaany  as  29,000 
people  sailed  for  Australia.  Ko  doubt  the  gold 
fields  of  Audtralia,  will  attract  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tioa  to  that  country  to  an  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
auucipate  with  any  certainty.  This  large  emigra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  immenso  production  of  gold, 
must  havo  an  extraorduiary  iutlu«nce  upon  Bri- 
tain and  her  Colonies.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion will  take  a  different  direction,  from  what  it 
h  li  d'ine  for  the  last  quaAer  of  a  century.  The 
United  States  have  annuaHy  received  for  many 
years  past,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  oi'  people 
from  the  lirttisii  Lsles,  but  if  we  mistake  not,  this 
v;Lst  emigration  will,  in  future,  bo  chiefly  directed 
to  the  British  Colonies. — Australia  and  British 
North  America,  offer  more  flattering  encourage- 
meut  to  emigranta,  under  present  circumstances, 
than  any  countries  on  the  globe.  The  climate  of 
Australia,  and  British  America,  is  exceedingly 
healthy,  and  the  prospect  of  profitable  employ- 
ment in  both  these  countries  cannot  be  excelled. 
We  shall  have  public  works  in  progress  this  year, 
In  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
that  will  give  employment  to  many  thousand 
people,  and  to  produce  provisions  for  these  work- 
men, will  also  etnploy  thouMnds.  So  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging,  British  America  has  a 


better  prospect  of  securing  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  her  population,  by  improving  their 
natural  advnntHgcs,  constructing  railroads,  canals, 
&c ,  than  they  would,  were  they  possessed  of  the 
richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world.  Bri- 
tish America  is  very  favorably  situated  in  regard 
to  geographical  position,  her  climate  is  healthy 
and  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  British  emi* 
grants,  her  soil  is  generally  of  superior  quality, 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  her  forests 
abound  with  fine  timber  of  every  description. 
Where  the  sea  does  not  reach  her  coast,  she  is 
intersected  by  inunense  rivers,  and  has  the  Urgest 
chain  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  tiie  world ;  both  tbt 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  her  Eastern 
provinces,  have  abundance  of  the  tinest  fish.  She 
iias  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper  and  lead ;  and  if 
these  are  net  valuable  natui^  advantages  to  work 
upon,  we  kno-v  not  what  would  be.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  picture,  but  a  perfectly  correct 
one.  Emigration  of  the  Industrial  classes  to  this 
country,  will  greatly  contribute  toa'ards  the  ap- 
propriating of  these  advantages. 

Our  country,  we  are  happy  to  say,  possesses 
advantages  that,  if  duly  improved,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  healthful  state  of  general 
prosperity,  and  to  our  minds  a  much  more  happy 
state  of  society,  than  ever  can  be  possible  i:i  the 
gold  diggings  of  Australia  or  America.  We  have 
ample  encounigement  to  hold  out  to  emigratioa 
to  British  America,  and  etiuiil,  if  not  superior,  we 
are  convinced,  to  any  that  offers  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  We  make  this  statement,  and  upon 
sufficient  grounds  for  our  opinion. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  cultivated  soil 
of  Canada,  might  readily  be  doubled,  and  it  may- 
be imagined  what  a  vast  benefit  this  would  be  to 
the  country.  The  mania  for  gold-digging,  may 
attract  many  from  digging,  and  culti\attng  the 
soil,  but  those  who  may  be  attracted,  will  probably 
have  cause  to  regret  deserting  the  peaceful  occupa- 
tions of  the  husbandman,  for  gold  seeking,  which 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  sufTering  many  die* 
comforts,  great  privations,  and  perhaps,  the  lose 
of  health,  if  not  of  life  iutelf.  The  profits  of 
agriculture  may  not  be  large,  bat  they  will 
certainly  increase  with  the  increase  of  gfdd,  which 
must  midce  money  plenty  and  cheap,  and  will  raise 
the  price  of  land  and  its  products.  The  ivages 
of  hibor  may  also  rise  in  proportion,  but  in  a  state 
of  general  prosperity,  this  would  not  be  iigurioitsly 
felt,  but  the  conirary.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, we  conceive  there  is  at  the  present  time,  the 
most  encouraging  prospects  to  the  agriculturists 
to  improve  their  system  of  husbandry,  and  aug^ 
ment  their  products.  To  double  the  produce  of 
the  land,  though  it  might  cost  more  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, would  still  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country, 
to  create  so  much  more  that  was  not  before  in 
existence.  When  there  is  a  large  production, 
there  is  also  a  large  expenditure,  and  tliis  cannot 
fail  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  general  interests 
of  Canada.  A  country  of  small  products  must  be 
poor,  because  there  is  very  little  to  expend,  while 
a  country  of  large  products  must  be  rich,  when 
she  has  a  surplus  to  dii^pose  of  beyond  what  is 
actually  required  to  feed  and  clothe  her  popula- 
tion. It  is  very  proper  to  be  content  with  what 
we  may  have,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  onr  duty 
to  «>ninlov  nil  our  skill  and  indnstrv  to  increase 
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what  W6  have,  bo  as  to  svpply  all  oar  reaaooable 
wantA,  aod  afford  U8  a  aurpliis  for  oharitable  and 
oihor  pttiposea.— CVituklian  Asfrieultwritt^ 

FRIEND  BORROW. 

Do  not  cheat  thy  Heart  and  teQ  h«r, 

Ckief  wUI  paae  away — 
*'  Hope  forikirer  times  in  luture. 

And  foreet  to-day." 
Tell  her,  ifyou  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  coma  la  vain ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

Cheat  her  not  with  tho  old  eoralort, 

'*  Soon  she  will  fotget,"— 
Bitter  truth,  alas  1  but  matter 

Rather  for  regret ; 
Bid  her  not  "  Seek  other  pleasures^ 

Turn  to  other  things  :"'— 
Bather  nurse  her  oaged  soitow 

'Till  the  captive  sings. 

Rather  bid  her  go  forth  bravsly, 

And  the  stranger  greet : 
Not  as  foe,  with  shieki  and  buckler, 

But  as  dear  friends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her. 

By  her  dusky  wings ; 
And  abe^ll  whisper  low  and  gently 

Blessings  that  she  brings. 

FISHER'S  GHOST. 

In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  at  a  place 
called  Penrith,  distant  from  Sydney  about 
thirty-seTcn  miles,  liTod  a  fanner  named 
Fisher.  He  bad  been,  originally,  transported, 
but  had  become  free  by  servitude.  Unceasing 
toil,  and  great  steadiness  of  character,  had  ac- 
quired for  him  a  considerable  property,  for  a 
person  in  his  station  of  life.  His  lands  and 
ttock  wore  not  worth  less  thaa  four  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  unmarried,  and  was  about 
forty-five  Tears  old. 

Suddenly  Fisher  disappeared;  and  one  of 
his  neighbours — a  man  named  Smith — gave 
out  that  he  bad  gone  to  England,  but  would 
return  in  two  or  tihrec  years.  Smith  produced 
a  do<;ument,  purporting  to  be  executed  by 
Fisher:  and,  according  to  this  document, 
Fisher  kad  appointed  Smith  to  act  as  his  agent 
during  bis  absence,  Fisher  was  a  man  of 
Terr  singular  habits  and  eccentric  character, 
and  his  silence  about  his  departure,  instead  of 
creatingsurpriBe,  waadechmMl  tobe  '^exaotlv 
like  htm." 

About  six  months  after  Fisher's  dtsappear- 
anoe,  an  cML  man  called  Ben  Wefr,  who  had  a 
imall  ikrm  near  Penrith,  and  who  always 
drove  his  own  cart  to  market,  was  returning 
from  Sydney,  one  night,  when  he  beheld,  seated 
dn  a  rail  which  bounded  the  road — Fisher. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  distance  of 
the  fence  from  the  middle  of  the  road  was,  at 
least,  twelve  yards.    Weir,  nevertheless^  saw 


Fisher's  figure  seated  on  the  raO.  He  palled 
bis  okl  mare  up,  and  called  out,  *^  Fisher,  ii 
that  you  t**  No  answer  was  returned ;  but 
there,  still  on  the  rail,  sal  the  form  of  the  ma 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Weir-— who  was  not  drank,  though  be 
had  taken  several  glasses  of  strong  liquor  on 
the  road—jumped  off  his  cart,  and  appt cached 
the  rail.    To  his  surprise,  the  form  vanished 

"Wen,"  exclaimed  old  Weir,  "thisisTery 
curious,  anyhow;**  and,  breaking  several  bran- 
cbea  of  a  sapling  so  as  to  mark  the  exact  spot, 
be  reBionnted  his  cart,  put  his  old  mare  into  a 
jor>trot,  and  soon  reached  his  home. 

Ben  was  not  likely  to  keep  this  viaon  a 
secret  from  his  old  woman.  All  that  he  had 
seen  he  iaithiblly  related  to  her. 

"  Hold  your  nonsense,  Ben !"  was  old 
Betty*s  reply.  "You  know  you  have  been  a 
drinking  and  disturbing  of  your  iinaginatioii 
AinH  Fisher  gone  to  England?  And  if  he  bad 
a  come  back,  do  you  think  we  shouldn't  a 
heard  on  it" 

"  Ay,  Betty  I"  said  old  Ben,  "but  he'd  a 
cruel  gash  in  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  wag 
all  fresh  like.  Faith,  it  makes  me  shudder  to 
think  on*t    It  were  his  ghost*' 

"  How  can  you  Ulk  so  foolish,  Ben  ?"  said 
the  old  woman.  "  You  mu^t  be  drunk  surely 
to  get  on  about  ghostesses.*' 

"  I  tell  thee  I  am  not  drunk,"  rejoined  old 
Ben,  angrily.  "  There's  been  foul  play,  R  tty ; 
Vm  sure  on'*t.  There  sat  Fisher  on  the  rail- 
not  more  than  a  matter  of  two  mile  from  thia 
Egad,  it  were  on  his  own  fence  that  he  nt 
There  he  was,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  hia 
arms  a  folded ;  just  as  he  used  to  Ht  when  be 
was  awaiting  for  anybody  coining  up  the  raid. 
Bless  yon,  &tty,  1  seed  im  t^l  1  wss  as  dose 
as  I  am  to  thod ;  when  all  on  a  sudden,  be 
vanished,  like  smoke." 

"  Nonsense,  Ben  :  don't  talk  of  it,"  said  old 
Betty,  "or  the  neighbors  will  only  bingh  at 
you.  Come  to  bed,  and  you1l  forget  all  aboot 
it  before  to-morrow  morning.** 

Old  Ben  went  to  bed ;  but  he  did  not  nczt 
morning  forget  all  about  what  he  had  seen  on 
the  previous  night:  on  the  contrary,  he  vas 
more  positive  than  before.  However,  at  tbe 
earnest,  and  oft  repeated  request  of  the  old 
woman,  he  promised  not  to  meiitjon  having 
seen  Fisher  s  ghost,  for  fear  it  might  expose 
him  to  ridicule. 

On  the  following  Thursday  night,  whenoM 
Ben  was  retumhig  from  mancet — sgain  hi  bis 
cari— he  saw,  Mated  on  the  ssme  rail,  tbe 
identical  spparition.  He  had  purposely  ab' 
stained  from  drinking  that  day,  snd  waffio 
the  fall  possession  of  all  his  senses.  On  tbis 
occasion  old  Ben  vcas  too  much  alarmed  to 
stop.  He  urged  the  old  mare  on,  and  got  bono 
as  speedily  as  possible.  As  soon  as  he  bad 
unharnessed  and  fed  the  mare,  and  taken  bis 
purchases  out  of  the  cart,  he  entered  his  cot- 
tage, lighted  faia  pipe,  sat  over  tbe  firs  with 
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his  better  half,  and  gare  her  an  account  of  how 
he  had  disposed  of  his  produce,  and  what  he 
had  broii^^ht  back  from  Sidney  in  return. 
After  this  he  said  to  her,  ^'  Well,  Betty,  Vm 
not  drunk  to-night,  anyhow,  am  I  ?*' 

"  No,"  said  Betty.  *'  You  are  quite  sober, 
sensible  like,  to-night,  Ben;  and  therefore  you 
have  come  home  without  any  ghost  in  your 
head.  QhostI  Don't  believe  there  is  such 
things." 

"  Well,  you  are  satisfied  I  am  not  drunk ; 
bat  perfectly  sober,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Yes,  Ben,"  said  Betty. 
"  Well,  then;'  said  Ben,  "  I  tell  thee  what, 
Bettv.    I  saw  Fisher  to-night  agin  I" 
"Stuff!"  cried  old  Betty. 
**  You  may  say  ttu/f,"  said  the  old  fanner ; 
"  but  I  tell  you  what — I  saw  him  as  plainly 
as  I  did  last  Thursday  night    Smith  is  a  bad 
'un !    Do  you  think  Fisher  would  ever  have 
left  this  country  without  coming  to  bid  you 
and  mo  good  bye  ?" 

"It*8  all  fancy!"  said  old  Betty.  "Now 
drink  your  grog  and  smoke  your  pipe,  and 
think  no  more  about  the  ghost  I  wont  hear 
on't" 

"  Fm  as  fond  of  my  grog  and  my  pipe  as 
nost  men,"  said  old  Ben ;  "  but  Fm  not  going 
to  drink  anything  to-nirht  It  may  be  all 
fiincy,  as  you  call  it,  but  I'm  now  going  to  tell 
Mr.  Grafton  all  I  saw,  and  what  I  think ;"  and 
with  these  words  begot  up,  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  a  gentleman  who  lived 
about  a  mile  from  old  Weir*s  farm.  He  had 
been  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but 
was  now  on  half  pay,  and  was  a  settler  in  the 
new  colony ;  he  was,  moreover,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace. 

When  old  Ben  arrived  at  Mr.  Grafton's 
house,  Mr.  Grafton  was  about  to  retire  to  bed ; 
but  he  requested  old  Ben  might  be  shown  in. 
He  desired  the  farmer  to  take  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  and  then  inquired  what  was  the  latest 
news  in  Sidaey. 

"  The  news  in  Sidnejf,  sir,  is  very  small," 
said  old  Ben  ;  "  wheat  is  falling,  but  maize  still 
keeps  its  price — seven  and  sixpence  a  bushel : 
but  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  something  that 
will  astonish  you." 

'*  What  is  It  Ben?"  asked  Mr.  Grafton. 

"  Why,  sir,"  resumed  old  Ben,  "  You  know 
I  am  not  a  weak-minded  man,  nor  a  fool 
exactly ;  for  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  York- 
shire.^^ 

"  No,  Ben,  I  donH  beHev»  you  to  be  weak- 
minded,  nor  do  I  think  you  a  fool,"  said  Mr. 
Grafton ;  *''  but  what  can  you  have  to  say  that 
you  oome  at  this  late  hour,  and  that  you 
require  sach  a  preface!" 

"  That  I  hare  seen  the  ghost  of  Fisher,  sir," 
said  the  old  man ;  and  he  detaQed  the  parti- 
onlars  of  which  the  reader  is  already  in  pos- 


.  ICr.  Grafton  was  at  first  disposed  to  thmk 
with  old  Boi^,  that  Ben  had  seen  Fishtr^  > 


j  ghost  through  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  rum  on 
j  the  first  night ;  and  that  on  the  second  night, 
when  perfectly  sober,  he  was  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  previously  entertained. 
But  after  a  little  consideration  the  words  **  How 
very  singular  I"  involuntarily  escaped  him. 

**  Go  home,  Ben,"  said  Mr.  Grafton,  "  and 
let  me  see  you  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  We  will 
go  together  to  the  place  where  you  say  you 
saw  the  ghost" 

Mr;  Gnafton  used  to  encourage  the  aborigi- 
nal natives  of  New  South  Wales  (the  race 
which  has  been  very  aptly  described  **  the  last 
link  in  the  human  chain  ")  to  remain  about  his 
premises.  At  the  head  of  a  little  tribe  then 
encamped  on  Mr.  Grafton^s  estate,  was  a  sharp 
young  man  named  Johnny  Crook.  The  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  of  tracking  the  human  foot,  not 
only  over  grass  but  over  the  hardest  rock ; 
and  of  tracking  the  whereabouts  of  runaways 
by  signs  imperceptible  to  civilized  eyes,  is  well 
known ;  and  this  man,  Johnny  Crook,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  this  particular  art  of 
tracking.  He  had  recently  been  instrumental 
in  the  apprehension  of  several  desperate  bush- 
rangers whom  he  had  tracked  over  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  rocky  country  and  fields,  which 
they  had  crossed  bare-footed,  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  black  fellow  in  the  progress  of 
his  keen  pursuit  with  the  horse  police. 

When  old  Ben  Weir  made  his  appearance 
in  the  morning  at  Mr.  Grafton*8  house,  the 
black  chief,  Johnny  Crook,  was  summoned  to 
attend.  He  came  and  brought  with  him  seve- 
ral of  his  subjects.  The  party  set  out,  old 
Weir  showing  the  way.  The  leaves  on  the 
branches  of  the  saplings  which  he  had  broken 
on  the  first  night  of  seeing  the  ghost  were* 
withered,  and  sufficiently  pointed  out  the- 
exact  rail  on  which  the  phantom  was  repre- 
sented to  have  sat  There  were  stains  upon 
ihe  rail.  Johnny  Crook  who  had  then  no  idea^ 
of  what  he  was  required  for,  pronounced  these 
stains  to  be  "  White  man^s  blood ;"  and,  after 
searching  about  for  some  time,  he  pointed  to  a 
spot  whereon  he  said  a  human  body  had  been 
laid. 

In  New  South  Wales  long  droughts  are  not 
very  uncommon ;  and  not  a  single  shower  of' 
rain  had  fallen  for  seven  months  previously — 
not  sufficient  even  to  lay  the  dust  upon  the 
roads. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
Crook  had  no  small  difficulty  to  contend  with  ; 
but  in  about  two  hours  he  succeeded  In  track- 
ing the  footsteps  of  one  man  to  the  unfre- 
quented side  of  a  pond  at  some  distance.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  another  man  had 
been  dragged  thither.  The  savage  walked - 
round  and  round  the  pond,  eageriy  examining 
its  borders  and  the  sedges  and  weeds  8pringin|p ' 
up  around  it  At  first  he  seemed  baffled  No 
cUie  had  been  washed  ashore  to  show  that 
anything  unnsaal  had  been  soak  in  the  pond  ; 
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but,  having  finmhed  his  examination,  he  laid 
himKclf  down  on  his  fac«  and  looked  keenly 
along  the  surface  of  the  smooth  and  stagnant 
water.  Presently  he  jumped  up,  uttered  a  cry 
peculiar  to  the  natives  wiicn  gratiAed  by  find- 
ing some  long  sought  object,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  pointing  to  the  middle  of  the  pond 
to  where  the  decompositic  n  of  some  sunken 
substance  had  produced  a  slimy  coating 
Btreaked  with  prismatic  colors,  he  exclaimed, 
**  White  manV  fatl"  The  pond  was  immedi- 
ately searched ;  and,  below  the  spot  indicated, 
the  remains  of  a  body  were  discovered  A  large 
atone  and  a  rotted  silk  handkerchief  were 
found  near  the  body ;  these  had  been  used  to 
sink  it. 

That  it  was  the  body  of  Fisher  there  could 
bo  no  question.  It  might  have  been  identified 
by  the  teeth  ;  but  on  the  waistcoat  there  were 
some  largo  brass  buttons  which  were  immedi- 
ately recognised,  both  by  Mr.  Gmflon  and  old 
Ben  Weir,  as  Fisher^s  property,  lie  had  worn 
these  buttons  on  his  waistcoat  for  several 
years. 

Leaving  the  body  by  the  side  of  the  pond, 
and  old  Ben  and  the  blacks  to  guard  it,  Mr. 
Grafton  cantered  up  to  Fisher's  house.  Smith 
was  not  only  in  possession  of  all  the  missing 
man's  property,  but  had  removed  to  Fisher's 
house.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant They  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  at  breakfast,  came  out,  and 
invited  Mr  Grafton  to  alight;  Mr.  Graflon ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  after  a  few  desultory 
observations,  said,  "  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  anxious 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  belonging  to  this  estate,  and  I 
would  give  a  fair  price  for  it  Have  you  the 
power  to  sell  ?'* 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,**  replied  Smith.  "  The  power 
which  I  hold  from  ]<Msher  is  a  general  power;" 
and  he  fortliwith  produced  a  document,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  Fisher,  but  which  was 
not  witnessed. 

**  If  you  are  not  yery  busy,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  piece  of  land  I  allude  to,**  said 
Mr.  Grafton. 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  I  am  quite  at  vour  ser- 
▼ice,"  said  Smith ;  and  he  then  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  saddled. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  pond  where 
the  remains  of  Fisher*8  body  were  then  ex- 
posed. When  they  came  near  to  the  spot, 
Mr.  Grafton,  looking  Smith  full  in  the  face, 
mid,  **  Mr.  Smitli,  1  wish  to  show  you  some- 
thing. Look  here  V*  He  pointed  to  the  de- 
composed body,  and  narrowly  watching  Mr. 
Smith's  countenance,  remarked : — **  These  are 
the  remains  of  Fisher.  How  do  you  account 
lor  their  being  found  in  this  pond  ?'* 

Smith,  with  the  greatest  coolne&s,  got  off 
his  horse,  minutely  examined  the  remains, 
and  then  admitted  <that  there  was  no  doubt 
they  were  Fisher^  He  confessed  himself  at 
41  loss  to  account  for  their  discovery,  unless  it 


could  be  (he  said)  that  somebody  had  wiyliid 
him  on  the  road  when  he  left  his  home  for 
Sydney ;  had  murdered  him  for  the  gold  ind 
bank-notes  which  he  had  about  his  penen, 
and  had  then  thrown  him  into  the  pond.  "  Uy 
hands,  thank  Heaven!"  he  concluded,  ^'tn 
clean.  If  my  old  friend  could  come  to  Kfe 
Again,  he  would  tell  vou  that  I  had  no  hind 
in  his  horrible  murder." 

Mr.  Grafton  knew  not  what  to  think.  He 
was  not  a  believer  in  ghosts.  Could  it  be 
possible,  he  began  to  ask  himself,  that  old 
Weir  had  committed  this  crime,  and — finding 
it  weigh  heavily  on  his  conscience,  and  feanng 
that  he  might  be  detected — had  trumped  up 
the  story  about  the  ghost — had  pretended 
that  he  was  led  to  the  spot  by  supematonl 
agency — and  thus  by  bringing  the  murder  vo- 
luntarily to  light,  hoped  to  stifle  all  suspicion? 
But  then  he  considered  Weir's  excellent  char* 
acter,  his  kind  disposition  and  good  nature. 
These  at  once  put  to  flight  his  suspicron  of 
Weir ;  but  still  he  was  by  no  means  satit^fied 
of  Smith's  guilt,  much  as  appearances  were 
against  him. 

Fisher's  servants  were  examined,  and  stated 
that  their  master  had  often  talked  of  going  to 
England  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  of  ktiv- 
ing  Mr.  Smith  to  manage  his  farm ;  and  that 
though  they  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Smith 
came,  and  said  he  had  *'gone  at  last,"  they 
did  not  think  it  at  all  unlikely  that  he  bad 
done  so.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  found  against  Thomas  Smith. 
lie  was  thereupon  transmitted  to  Sydney  for 
trial,  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  in  the  supreme 
court  The  case  naturally  excited  great  interest 
in  the  colony ;  and  public  opinion  respecting 
Smith's  guilt  was  evenly  balanced. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  court  wu 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  Attorney 
General  very  truly  remarked  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which 
were  without  any  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
jurisprudence.  The  only  witnesses  were  old 
Weir  and  Mr.  Grafton.  Smith,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  composure  and  ability, 
cross-examined  them  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  consummate  skill.  The  prosecution 
having  closed.  Smith  addressed  the  jurr, 
(which  consisted  of  military  officers)  in  his 
defence.  He  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
were  strong  against  him ;  but  he  most  inge- 
niously proceeded  to  explain  them.  The  power 
of  attorney,  which  he  produced,  he  contended 
had  been  regularly  granted  by  Fisher,  and  he 
called  several  witnesses,  who  swore  that  they 
believed  the  signature  to  be  that  of  the  de- 
ceased. He,  further,  produced  a  vrill,  which 
had  been  drawn  op  by  Fisher's  attorney,  and 
by  that  will  Fisher  had  appointed  Smith  bis 
sole  executor,  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Ha 
declined,  he  said,  to  throw  any  suspicion  oa 
Weir ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  jury  whether  the  ghost  sloiy  *«s 
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entitled  to  any  credit;  and,  if  it  irere  not,  to 
ask  themselves  why  it  had  been  invented? 
He  alhidei  to  the  fact — which  in  crass-exam- 
ination Mr.  Grafton  swore  to — that  when  the 
rcmVms  were  first  shown  to  him,  he  did  not 
condiic,t  himself  as  a  guilty  man  would  have 
been  likely  to  do,  although  he  was  horror- 
stricken  on  beholding  the  hideous  spectacle. 
Ue  concluded  by  invoking  the  Almighty  to 
bear  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  dia- 
bolioll  crime  for  which  he  had  been  arraigned. 
The  judge  (the  late  Sir  BVances  Forbes)  recap- 
itulated the  evidence.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  deal  with  that  part  of  it  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  apparition :  and  if  the  charge  of 
the  judge  h«idany  leaning  one  way  or  the  other, 
it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  acquittal.  The 
jury  retired ;  but,  after  deliberating  for  seven 
hours,  they  returned  to  the  court,  with  a  ver- 
dict of  Guilty. 

The  judge  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be 
hanged  on  the  following  Monday.  It  was  on 
a  Thursday  night  that  he  was  convicted.  On 
the  Sunday,  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a 
clergyman.  His  wish  was  instantly  attended 
to,  when  he  confessed  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
committed  the  murder ;  and  that  it  was  upon 
the  very  rail  where  Weir  swore  that  he  had 
seen  Fisher*H  ghost  sitting,  that  he  had  knocked 
out  Fisher*s  brains  with  a  tomahawk.  The 
power  of  attorney  he  likewise  confessed  was  a 
forgery,  but  declared  that  the  will  was  genuine. 

Ihis  is  very  extraordinary,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  in  substance,  if  not  in  every  particu- 
lar. Most  persons  who  h:ive  visited  Sydney 
for  any  length  of  time  will  no  doubt  have  had 
it  narrated  to  them. — Household  Words, 
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GOD  HATH  A  VOICE. 

God  hath  a  voice  that  ever  is  beard 
Iq  the  peal  of  the  thunder,  the  chirp  of  the  bird ; 
It  comes  in  the  torrent,  all  rapid  and  strong. 
In  the  streaoilet^s  soft  gush  as  it  ripples  along ; 
It  breathes  in  the  zephyr,  just  kissing  the  bloom; 
It  lives  in  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  simoom : 
Let  the  hurricane  whistle,  or  warblers  rejoice, 
What  do  they  tell  thee  but  God  hath  a  voice  f 

God  hath  a  presence,  and  that  ye  may  see 
In  the  fold  of  the  flower,  the  leaf  of  the  tree ; 
In  the  sun  of  the  noon-day,  the  star  of  the  night ; 
la  the  Rtorm-clottd  of  darkness,   the  rainbow  of 

light ; 
In  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  furrows  of  land  ; 
In  the  mountain  of  granite,  the  atom  of  sand ; 
Turn  where  ye  may  from  the  aky  to  the  sod, 
Where  can  ye  gaze  that  ye  see  not  a  God  f 


AND  THEN  ? 

Thb  oracle  of  the  beautiful  sequestered  little 
hamlet  of  Ambcrmead,  was  an  old  gentleman 
of  unobtrusive  and  orderly  habits,  whose  pecu- 
liar taciturnity  had  obtained  for  him  the  fami- 
liar cognomen  of  Two  Worda.    Mr.  Canute, 


alias  Two  Words,  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of 
(he  village,  tended  by  an  ancient  housekeeper^ 
almost  as  chary  of  speech  as  her  worthy  mas- 
ter. It  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Canute  liad 
seen  better  days ;  but  though  his  means  wero 
straitened,  his  heart  was  large,  and  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  great  benevolence.  Not- 
withstanding the  brief  mode  of  speech  which 
characterised  him  on  a)l  occasions,  the  advico 
of  Mr.  Canute  was  eagerly  sought  <m  every 
subject  whereon  it  was  presumed  advice  could 
be  profitable ;  and  the  simple  rustics  of  Am- 
bermead  perhaps  valued  it  the  more,  because, 
though  delivered  without  a  particle  of  pom- 
posity, the  terseness  and  decision  of  the  words 
expended,  left  an  indelible  impression,  which 
long  sermons  often  failed  to  convey.  Mr. 
Canute  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
family  at  the  old  Hall — ^an  intimacy  cemented 
by  early  association,  for  Mr.  Harwell  and  Mr. 
Canute  had  been  school-fellows ;  and  when  a 
painful  and  lingering  illness  attacked  the  squire, 
iiis  ancient  friend  and  cronv  felt  deep  anxiety 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Harweirs  only 
child,  the  good  and  lovely  Clara  Harwell.  Tho 
disease  was  an  incurable  one ;  though  the  suf- 
fering might  be  protracted,  there  was  no  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery,  and  an  air  of  gloom 
reigned  over  the  village  of  Ambcrmead,  whero 
once  the  sweet  spring  and  summer  tide  brought 
only  sport  and  glee.  Ambcrmead  was  noted 
for  a  profusion  of  rich  red  roses,  exhaling  de- 
licious fragrance ;  and  for  the  song  of  innume- 
rable nightingales,  whose  harmonious  concerts 
resounded  amid  the  umbrageous  groves,  shel- 
tering the  hamlet  on  every  side,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  the  old'  Hall  of  Ambcrmead.  But 
now,  although  the  roses  bloomed  and  the  birds 
sang,  serious  faces  looked  from  the  cottage 
doors ;  and  while  the  younger  villagers  forgot 
their  usual  pastimes,  the  elders  conversed  apart 
in  whispers,  always  directing  their  glances  to- 
wards the  Hall,  as  if  the  sufferer  within  those 
thick  walls  could  be  disturbed  by  their  con- 
versation. This  sympathy  was  called  forth, 
not  only  by  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Harwell 
being  their  ancestral  landlord,  the  last  of  an 
impoverished  race,  but  from  his  always  hav- 
ing lived  among  them  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour— respected  as  a  superior,  and  beloved  as 
an  equal.  Their  knowledge  also  of  the  squire*s 
decayed  fortunes ;  and  that,  on  his  death,  the 
fine  old  place  must  become  the  property  of  % 
stranger,  whom  rumour  did  not  report  mvour^ 
ably  of — greatly  enhanced  the  concern  of  these 
hereditary  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  many 
bright  eyes  grew  dim  thinking  of  poor  Miss 
Clara,  who  would  so  soon  be  fatherless,  and 
almost  penniless.  The  estate  of  Ambcrmead 
was  strictly  entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
next  heir  was  of  distant  kin  to  the  Harwells. 
A  combination  of  misfortunes,  and  no  doubt  of 
imprudence  in  years  long  by-gone,  had  reduced 
the  present  proprietor  to  the  verge  of  ruiup 

from  which  ho  was  to  find  refuge  only  in  the 
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'grave.  The  Harwell  family  had  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  Ambermead.  They  seemed  so  much 
to  belong  to  their  poor  neighbours,  who  always 
^hipathiscd  most  fully  in  all  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  "  Hall  folk/^  thatnow,  when  there 
was  a  certain  prospect  of  losing  them  for  ever 
as  it  seemed,  the  parting  became  more  than  a 
common  one  between  landlord  and  tenant,  be- 
tween rich  and  poor — it  was  the  parting  of  en- 
deared friends. 

They  watched  and  waited  for  Mr.  Canute 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  every  day,  and 
Qiore  than  once  a  day ;  and  on  his  two  words 
they  hung,  as  if  life  or  death  were  involved  in 
that  short  bulletin. 

*'  How  is  the  squire  to-day  ?''  said  one. 

"  No  better,*'  replied  Mr.  Canute  mildly, 
without  stopping. 

"  And  how's  Miss  Clara  ?"  inquired  another 
with  deep  pity  in  his  looks. 

"Very  patient,'*  responded  the  old  man, 
still  moving  slowly  on  with  the  aid  of  his  stout 
BUif. 

"  Patient  !**  repeated  several  voices  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing.  **  Yes,  yes,  patient  enough ; 
and  Master  Canute  means  a  deal  when  he  says 
patient.  Bless  her  young  sweet  face  I  thereV 
a  patience  in  it  if  ever  there  was  in  mortars.** 

Mr.  Canute's  patience  was  sorely  taxed 
by  questioning  at  all  hours;  waylaid  first 
by  me,  then  by  another,  on  his  way  from  his 
own  cottage  to  the  Hall,  but  with  unfailing 
good-nature  and  promptitude,  he  invariably 
sacisfied  (he  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  hum- 
ble neighbours — in  his  own  quaint  way,  cer- 
tainly— never  wasting  words,  yet  perfectly  un- 
derstood, 

The  summer  tide  was  waning  into  autumn, 
Mid  the  squire  of  Ambermead  faded  more  grad- 
ually tlian  autumn  leaves,  when  late  one  even- 
ing a  wayfarer  stopped  at  Mr.  Canute's  cot- 
loge,  which  was  on  the  outside,  and  requested 
permission  to  rest,  asking  for  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  before  the  porch. 

'*Most  welcome,'*  said  Two  Words,  scan- 
ning the  stranger,  and  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance, for  youth  and  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance are  sure  passports ;  perhaps,  too,  Mr. 
Canute  discerned  gentle  breeding  in  his  guest, 
despite  travel-soiled  habiliments,  and  a  dash  of 
babitual  recklessness  in  his  air.  At  any  rate, 
tiio  welcome  was  heartily  given,  and  as  hear- 
tily responded  to ;  and  when  Mr.  Canute  left 
his  dwelling  in  order  to  pay  his  usual  evening 
Tisit  at  the  Hall,  he  merely  said,  addressing 
bis  young  visitor :  **  Soon  back ;"  and  turning 
to  Martha,  the  careful  housekeeper,  added: 
•*Qet  supper;"  while  on  stepping  over  the 
threshold,  it  seemed  as  if  his  thoughts  urged 
Iiim  to  return  and  say  to  the  young  man : 
•Don't  go." 

**  No,  that  I  wont,"  replied  he  frankly,  "  for 
Hike  my  quarters  too  well.  I'll  wait  till  you 
€9mQ  back,  governor;  and  I  hope  you  won't 


be  long,  for  mv  mouth  waters  for  the  supper 
you  spoke  of.'' 

Mr.  Canute  smiled,  and  walked  away  more 
briskly  than  usual ;  and  after  sitting  for  some 
time  beside  the  sick  man  s  bed,  and  bidding 
** good-night" and  "bless yon"  to Fwcet Clara 
Harwell,  he  retraced  his  steps  homewards, 
and  found  supper  ready,  and  the  handsome 
stranger  so  obviously  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
frugal  fare,  that  Mr.  Canute  jocularly  remark- 
ed :  "  Keen  air ;"  to  which  the  stranger  replied 
in  the  same  strain :  **  Fine  scenery ;"  on  which 
the  host  added  :  *'  An  artist  ?"  when  theyooth, 
laughing  outright,  said :  "  An  indifferent  one 
indeed.''  After  a  pause,  and  suffering  his 
mirth  to  subside,  he  continued:  **Are  yon 
always  so  economical  in  words,  sir?  Don't 
you  sometimes  find  it  difBcult  to  carry  on  con- 
versation in  this  strain  ?" 

"  Y<m  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  smiling, 
and  imperturbably  good-natured. 

**NotI,"  cried  the  youth;  "and  I  want  to 
ask  you  half  a  hundred  questions.  'WQl  you 
answer  me  ?" 

"  I'll  try,"  replied  Mr.  Canute. 

"  I've  not  long  to  stay,  for  I'm  on  a  walking 
tour  with  a  friend ;  but  I  diverged  to  Amber- 
mead, as  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  I've  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  it  for  a  long  while ;  but  my 
friend  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  market-town, 
eight  miles  off,  I  think,  and  I  shall  strike  acro88 
the  country  when  the  moon  is  up,  if  you'U  give 
me  a  rest  till  then." 
"  Most  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Canute  courteou.<Iy. 

"  Ah  ha !"  quoth  the  stranger, "  if  that's  tbe 
way  you  pursue  your  discourse,  T  don't  think 
I  shall  learn  much  from  you.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  may  get  a  wife  who  will  follow 
your  example — a  woman  of  two  words,  in 
short ;  she'll  be  a  rare  specimen  of  her  sex  I" 

"  Ah  ha  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Canute. 

"  But  come,  tell  me,  for  time  presses,"  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly  becoming  grave— 
"  tell  me  all  about  Ambermead,  and  the  squire 
— ^how  long  he's  likely  to  last  For,  in  fact, 
the  friend  I  mentioned,  who  is  with  me  during 
this  walking  tour,  is  vastly  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  the  place  and  property," 

"  The  heir  2"  whispered  Mr.  Canute  myste- 
riously. 

"  Well,  well,  suppose  we  say  he  is ;  he's  not 
altogether  a  bad  fellow,  though  he  is  considered 
a  bit  reckless  and  wild.  But  he  has  heard  of 
Clara  Harwell's  beauty  and  goodness  fi^m  his 
cousin,  Lady  Ponsonby  (she's  Clara's  cousin 
too,  you  know) ;  and  he  is  really  quite  sorry 
to  think  that  such  a  lovely  creature  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  old  Hall  to  make  room  for 
hhn.  He  wants  to  know  what  will  become  of 
her  when  old  Harwell  dies,  for  all  the  world 
knows  he's  ruined.  It's  a  pretty  place  this 
old  Ambermead— a  paradise,  I  should  say.  I 
know  what  I'd  do,  if  I  was  ever  lucky  enough 
to  call  it  mine."  The  youth  ruhbed  his  hands 
gleefully.    "  I  should  be  a  happy  dog  thent" 
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"  And  then  ?"*  Mad  Mr.  Ga&ute  smiling. 
**  Why,  then,  Td  pall  down  the  lickety  old 
hon^  up  there,  and  build  a  palace  fit  for  a 

frince;  Td  keep  nothing  but  the  old  wine; 
d  hftire  lots  of  prime  fellows  to  staj  with  me ; 
and  I  should  sport  the  finest  horses  and  dogs 
in  the  country."  The  speaker  paused,  out  of 
breath. 

"  And  then  ?''  said  Mr.  Canute  quietly. 

"  Why,  then,  Td  hunt^  and  shoot,  and  ride, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  dance,  and  keep 
open  house,  and  enjoy  life  to  the  full — ^feasting 
firom  one  yearns  end  to  year's  end — the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  you  know,  in 
old  Aroberraead !" 

"  And  then  f 

^  Why,  then,  I  suppose  that  in  time  I  should 
grow  old,  like  other  people,  and  cease  to  care 
for  all  these  things,  so  much  as  I  did  when 
strength  and  youth  were  mine.'' 

**  And  then  ?*'  said  Mr.  Canute  more  slowly. 

"  Why,  then*' — and  the  stranger  hesitated 
— ^*  then,  I  suppose,,  like  other  people,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  I  should  have  to  leave  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and,  like  other  people — 
die." 

''  And  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Canute,  fixing  his 
eye.s  glittering  like  diamonds,  on  the  younff 
man^s  face,  which  flushed  up,  as  he  exclaimed 
with  some  irritation : 

"  Oh,  hang  your  *  and  thens !'  But  the  moon 
is  well  u-\  I  see,  foTm  off.  Good-night,  and 
thank  you."  And  without  further  parley,  he 
started  off  on  his  walk  over  the  hills ;  and  Mr. 
Canute  silently  watched  his  guest's  retreating 
'  fi;^'are  ti)!,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  surround* 
ing  grovc«^  he  was  lost  to  view.  In  the 
nioonli<!;ht,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  valley,  and 
on  the  hillside,  these  words  haunted  the  way- 
farer, and  he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  "and 
then  f  Thotights  took  possesion  of  his  mind 
that  never  before  had  gained  entrance  there, 
or  at  least  they  arranged  themselves  in  a 
sequence  which  gave  them  quite  a  new  signifi- 
cance. His  past  life  presented  itself  to  him 
for  the  first  time  as  a  coherent  chain  of  events, 
exemplifying  cause  and  effect ;  and  if  his  plans 
for  the  future  did  not  at  that  moment  receive 
any  determinate  change,  he  still  kept  repeating, 
anxiously  and  inquiringly,  as  he  wandered  on 
in  the  moonlight,  the  two  strangely-suggestive 
words:  "  And  then?"  It  proved  a  long  and 
toilsome  nights  journey  for  that  belated 
traveller ;  for  he  had  Icfli  Mr.  Canute's  cottage 
80  hastily,  that  he  had  omitted  to  ask  for 
certain  landmarks  on  the  hills  leading  to  the 
place  whither  he  was  bound.  In  consequence, 
the  stars  faded  in  the  sky,  and  the  rosy  mom 
broke  through  the  eastern  mists,  ere  the 
weary  man.  from  the  summit  of  a  high  hill 
which  he  had  tortuously  ascended,  beheld  afar 
off,  down  in  the  valley,  the  shining  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  church-tower  of  the  town 
where  bin  friend,  in  some  anxiety,  awaited  his 
reappearance. 


During  all  his  after-life,  that  young  man 
never  fofgot  the  solitary  night-walk  wtou  he 
lost  his  way  beneath  a  bcautifiil  spangled 
summer  sky:  the  stars  seemed  to  form  the 
letters,  "And  then?"  the  soft  night-breeze 
seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear :  "  And  then  ?" 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  gained  the  intelligence 
he  sought  respecting  the  inmates  of  Amber« 
mead  Hall ;  but  he  had  laid  bare  his  own  folly 
for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Canute ;  and  in  re^ 
turn,  he  had  listened  to  no  repVoof— no 
tiresome  lecture  vouchsafed  from  prosy  age  to 
ardent  youth,  but  simply  two  words  had 
penetrated  his  heait,  and  set  him  a  thinking 
seriously.    Mystic  little  words !  "And  then?" 

For  nearly  three  years  after  Mr.  Harwell's 
decease,  the  old  Hall,   contrary  to  general 
anticipation,  remained  untenanted,  «ave  by 
domestics  left  in  charge.     Miss  Clara  had 
found  shelter  with  her  relative,Lady  Ponsonbv, 
though  her  memory  was  still  fresh  and  warmly, 
cherished  among  the  humble  friends  in  her 
beautiful  native  village.    Mr.  Canute,  if  possi- 
ble, more  silent  than  ever,  still  remained  the 
village  oracle;  perhaps  more  cherished  than 
of  yore,  inasmucn  as  he  was  the  only  memento 
remaining  of  the  beloved  Harwells — the  old 
familiar  fiices  now  seen  no  more.    He  would 
listen,  and  they  would  talk,  of  days  gone  by ; 
he  felt  the  loss  even  more  than  others,  for  he 
mourned  a  companion  and  fHend  in  Mr.  Har- 
well, and  Clara  had  been  to  the  good  Two 
Words  as  an  adopted  daughter.    At  length  it 
was  rumoured  that  Mr.  selby,  the  new  pro- 
prietor, was  soon  expected  to  take  possession 
of  his  property  in  due  form  ;4noreover,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  that  hjs 
young  bride  would  accompany  him.  Ill  reports 
fly  quickly;  and   it  had  been  circulated  in 
former  times  that  Mr.  Selby  was  wild  and 
extravagant,  careless  of  others,  selfish  and 
profligate.    Indeed,  Mr.  Canute  had  not  con- 
tradicted such  r^orts,  so  it  was  generally 
opined  they  were  too  true,  and  had  a  legal 
foundation.  With  heavy  hearts, the  inhabitants 
of  Ambermead  commenced  their  rural  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  the  squire  and  his 
bride ;  green  arches  were  erected,  and  wreaths 
of  flowers  were  hung  on  the  spreading  branches 
beneath  which  the  travellers'  road  lay.    It  was 
the  season  of  roses  and  nightingales,  when 
Ambermead  wns  in  its  glory ;  and  never  had 
the  rich  red  roses  bloomed  so  profusely,  and 
never  had  the  chorus  of  the  groves  been  more 
full  and  enchanting,   than  on  the  summer 
evening  when  the  old  and  young  of  the  hamlet, 
arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  waited  to  greet 
the  new-comers. 

Mr.  Canute  stood  at  his  cottage  door;  the 
bridge  just  beyond,  over  which  the  route  con- 
ducted to  the  Hall  through  avenues  of  green- 
erie,  was  festooned  with  roses ;  and  a  band  of 
maidens  In  white,  lined  the  picturesque  ap- 
pTMch.    The  sun  was  setting,  when  a  csrriagid 
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drove  quickly  up,  siftckcning  its  pace  as  it 
crossed  the  bridge,and  stopping  at  Mr.  Canute V* 
humble  gate.  Tiro  Words  himself,  bareheaded, 
stepped  forwards  on  seeing  a  lady  alight,  who 
in  another  moment  threw  herself  into  his  arm^, 
exclaiming:  *^  Our  first  greeting  must  be  from 
^ou,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Canute  1  I  need  not 
mtroduce  Mr.  Selby — he  is  known  to  you 
already."  Speechless  from  astonishment  and 
emotion,  tho  old  man  could  only  say :  "  Miss 
Clara  P* — as  he  gazed  from  one  to  another, 
recognising  in  the  gentleman  the  wayfaiing 
guest  who  had  departed  so  abruptly  on  his 
walking  expedition  ovir  the  moonlight  hills, 
more  than  three  years  preyiou.«ily.  Seizing 
the  hand  which  Mr.  Canute  silently  extended, 
Mr.  Selby  said  with  deep  feeling : — 

"  It  is  to  your  instrumentality  that  I  owe  my 
present  happiness.*' 

"How  so?"  was  Mr.  Canute's  reply,  looking 
with  pleased  surprise  into  the  open  face, 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  won  his  con- 
fidence and  admiration. 

"  Ttco  words  spoken  in  sca.son  wrought  a 
change  in  me,  which  all  the  preaching  of  friends 
and  guardians  had  failed  to  effect,**  returned 
Mr.  Selby,  "  and  without  which  Clara  would 
never  have  blessed  me  with  her  hand.  These 
years  of  probation  have  proved  my  sincerity  ; 
and  Lady  Ponsonby  (a  severe  and  scrutinizing 
judge)  pronounced  m)-  reformation  complete 
ere  she  permitted  me  to  addrcFs  Clara.  Those 
two  little  words,  **And  thent^  enigmatical  to 
the  uninitiated,  convey  a  deep  and  mystical 
meaning  to  my  heart ;  and  they  are  of  such 
significant  import,  that  by  inserting  them 
whenever  I  paint  the  future,  I  trust  to  become 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

Clara  gazed  proudly  and  confidingly  on  her 
husband ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  having 
spread  through  the  village,  a  crowd  collected, 
whose  joy  and  surprise  found  vent  in  tears  and 
blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  (uideSy 
purporting  that  Miss  Clara  never  would  have 
espoused  a  bad  man ;  ergo  Mr.  Selby  must  be 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  race ! 

The  prognostication  proved  correct;  and 
the  pathway,  strewn  with  bright  summer 
roses,  over  which  Clara  trod  in  bridal  pomp 
on  her  way  to  the  ancestral  home  where  she 
was  bom,  was  indeed  emblematical  of  the  flow- 
cry  path  which  marked  her  fiituro  destiny. 

The  old  Hall  of  Ambermcad  is  still  extant — 
a  fine  specimen  of  venerable  decay,  surrounded 
by  ancestral  groves,  still  famed  for  sheltering 
innumerable  nightingales,  when  the  Amber- 
mead  roses  exhale  their  delicious  fragrance. 
Id  the  old  ohurch-yard  on  the  green  hill-side, 
a  white  monument  gleams  in  the  sunshine, 
whereon  may  be  traced  the  name  of  John 
Canute,  specifying  the  date  of  his  happy  death, 
while  below  is  engraven  this  description  of  two 
vorda—i" .4n<f  tiex^V'-^Chmb^n'  Journal, 
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*^  Well,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  as  soon  u 
the  sound  of  the  smugglers*  retreating  foot- 
steps became  inaudible,  **  what  think  you  of 
this  adventure  ?  is  it  not  a  new  scene  in  the 
drama  of  human  life  ?  But  were  not  you  ter- 
ribly alarmed,  when  the  ruffian's  candle  wme 
close  to  3'our  iiice  f  *  **  Indeed  I  was,"  replitd 
my  companion ;  *^  but  I  counterfeited  sleep  to 
a  miracle.  M'hat  think  ye  will  now  become 
of  us ;  are  we  to  have  another  visit  fnom  these 
lawless  desperadoes?"  "I  fancy  not,' an- 
swered I ;  '*  in  my  opinion  the  cutter  will  set 
sail  as  .<;oon  as  the  cargo  is  landed !  and  by 
this  continued  rumbling  there  must  be  a  gond 
number  of  carts  on  the  shore  ;  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  whnt*s  going  forward;**  go 
saying  I  arose,  and  tried  to  open  a  small  win- 
dow that  faced  towards  the  beach;  but  I 
might  as  well  have  saved  myself  the  trouble— 
the  casement  was  too  well  fastened  for  any 
efforts  of  mine  to  open  it  A  pood  fire,  how- 
ever, was  still  burning ;  I  put  the  kettle  upon 
it ;  and  as  the  smuggler  had  left  his  brandy 
upon  the  table,  I  mixed  two  half-pint  cop«, 
and  then  returned  to  my  homely  bed,  being 
determined  to  await  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  with  patience.  The  rumbling  of  the 
carts,  as  they  went  to  and  from  the  shore,  and 
the  uncouth  and  discordant  tones  of  their  driv- 
crs  did,  for  two  or  three  hours,  effectually 
banish  sleep ;  at  length  all  becnme  quiet ;  in 
a  short  time  the  door  was  unlocked,  oar  land- 
lord made  his  entry,  and  much  to  our  satis* 
faction  he  came  unaccompanied. 

The  first  thing  Jock  Anderson  did  was  to 
approach  our  bed,  **Are  ye  awake,  gentle- 
men ?**  cried  he.  **  Yes,"  replied  T,  "  and  have 
been  ever  since  you  turned  the  key  upon  u?." 
Ho  burst  into  aloud  fit  of  laughter,  and  after- 
wards exclaimed,  "  I  was  sorry  to  make  pri- 
soners o'  ye,  but  it  was  aw*  for  yere  ain  gude, 
as  I  could  nae  bo  answerable  for  the  conduct 
o*  yon  chid  of  the  doil  had  he  seen  ye  outside 
the  door  sill ;  so  ye  maun  excuse  it*'  "That 
I  do  with  all  my  heart,  my  good  fellow,"  re- 
turned I,  "and  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
caution  into  the  bargain  ;  and  now,  with  your 
leave,  we'll  be  thinking  about  toddling  tow  irds 
Mary  port"  **  Not  quite  so  fust,  sirs,"  answered 
Jock,  "ye  wad  na  surely  gang  out  this  cauld 
raw  momiag  o'  the  wrang  side  o*  yerc  break- 
fasts? That  were  n  pretty  tale  indeed  to  tell  in 
Maryport,  and  canntfy  wad  Jock  Anderson  gel 
fashed  about  it  Tse  been  work  in'  varra  hard 
aw'  nicht,  and  I'm  varra  hungry  mysel*,  so 
we'll  e'en  caa  the  gude  wife  up,  an'  hae  break- 
fast awmaist  before  ye  can  say  Jock  Robinson. 
It  was  useless  to  remonstrate;  Jock  would 
have  his  own  way ;  so  whilst  he  roused  the 
wifo  and  wean,  we  rose  from  our  bard  bed, 
and  having  luckily  found  a  little  clean  water 
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and  ft  coarse  towel,  we  speedily  refreshed  our- 
selves with  a  healthful  ablution.  The  wife 
came  from  the  bed  chamber,  and  without 
addressing  a  word  to  us,  began  to  busy  her- 
self in  the  preparation  for  breakfast;  another 
ines«<  of  flukes  were  broiled,  or  rather  burnt, 
in  the  straw,  the  tea  was  equally  good  as 
before,  our  appetites  were  keen,  and  we  failed 
not  to  make  a  good  inroad  into  the  buttered 
cakes,  notwithstanding,  as  I  before  remarked, 
that  the  hands  of  our  sullen  hostess  were  none 
of  the  cleanest  When  we  had  eaten  our  fill, 
and  fortified  our  stomach  with  a  dram  of  raw 
spirit*^  each,  wo  prepared  to  depart,  and  I  ap- 
proaching? our  landlady,  miked  "  what  we  were 
indebted  for  our  entertainment/' — '*  Nacthing 
at  aw*,  sirs,"  said  she ;  "  ye  were  my  hus- 
band\4  guests,  an'  nane  o*  mine,  an*  Fse  nae 
tak'  the  wee  bit  siller  fra  ony  man  that  he 
invites  to  drink  the  gude  liquor  an*  to  eat  his 
bannocks.'* — "But  how,  my  good  woman," 
answered  T,  "  are  we  to  evince  our  gratitude 
for  your  hospitality  ?** — "  By  sayin'  naething 
aboot  it,  sir,"  replied  she,  "and  nivir  lettin* 
accoont  o'  what  ye  hae  heard  wi*  yere  ears, 
an*  seen  wi*  yere  een,  whilst  under  this  roof, 
escape  frae  between  yere  lips;  thafs  aw*  I 
desire  on  ye*,  exceptin*  that  gin  ye  ivir  hae 
occasion  to  pass  this  way  agcn,  ye  wull  manage 
to  gie  the  Coin-house  a  gude  birth,  and  nalet 
me  see  yere  faces  agen  inside  its  door.** — "My 
dear  madam,**  said  I,  "I  promise  both  for 
myself  and  my  companion,  that -all  your  com- 
mands shall  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  suffer 
me  to  make  a  small  present  to  this  pretty  lit- 
tle girl ;  it  will  at  least  servo  to  buy  her  a  new 
bonnet^  or  a  frock  or  two,  and  a  few  school- 
books,"  upon  which  T  placed  a  small  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  delighted  child .  I  had  at  last 
touched  the  right  chord  :  to  this  poor  woman 
her  child  was  everything ;  and  the  noticing  of 
it  worked  an  instantaneous  revulsion  in  her 
feelings. 

We  gave  him  and  the  wife  a  li'iendly  shake 
by  the  hand,  kissed  their  interesting  little 
girl,  and  then  pursued  our  journey  towards 
the  town  of  Maryport 

A  few  months  after  this  occurrence  I 
chanced  to  be  at  Carlisle,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  an  acquaintance,  I  heard 
that  a  noted  smuggler  from  the  lower  part  of 
Cumberland  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day 
for  the  murder  of  a  Supervisor  of  Excise,  but 
under  circumstances  that  occasioned  universal 
feelings  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate 
man  In  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens  of  Carlisle. 

I  know  not  how  it  arose,  but  certainly  a 
Budden  presentiment  did  rush  acrtes  my  mind 
that  the  unhappy  being  would  prove  to  be  my 
old  acquaintance,  Jock  Anderson,  of  the  Coin 
House.  I  directly  inquired  the  murderer's 
name ;  Edmund  Barton  was  the  reply.  The 
diOerence  of  namd  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  sus- 
picion I  entertained,  because  I  well  knew  that 
these  men  wore  often  in  the  habit  Qf  using 


other  appellations,  and  when  my  friend  related 
such  particulars  of  the  transaction  as  came 
within  his  knowledge,  my  suspicions  were  con- 
verted into  horrid  certainty,  and  without 
doubt  my  hospitable  entertamer  was  a  con- 
victed murderer. 

It  appeared  that  the  smugglers,  whilst  land- 
ing a  cargo  of  brandy  on  the  coast  bctwe«'n 
Workington  and  Maryport,  were  surpris»cd  by 
a  party  of  soldiers.  A  desperate  conflict  en- 
sued, during  which  the  military  behaved  with 
exemplary  forbearance ;  but  being  closely 
pressed  by  the  daring  outlaws,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fire  amongst  them  in  self-defence, 
and  a  shot  unfortunately  went  through  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  smugglers*  wives,  who  w^as 
busily  engaged  in  the  rescue  of  the  cargo. 
Her  husband  saw  her  fall,  and  being  exasper- 
ated almost  to  madness,  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  opposing  party  with  loaded  pistols 
in  his  hands,  and  levelled  them  at  the  super- 
visor, who  instantly  fell  dead.  The  conflict 
ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  smng- 
glers ;  several  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  was  the  unfortunate  homi- 
cide. 

They  were  brought  to  Carlisle,  tried,  and 
convicted  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  sentences^ 
however,  of  all  except  that  of  the  actual  mur- 
derer were  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life,  but  he  was  left  for  execution ;  and  as  my 
informant  had  before  told  me,  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  to  be  put  in  force  the 
following  morning. 

Being  fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  guilty  man  could  only  be  the  hospitable 
smuggler  of  the  Coin  House,  I  hastened  to  the 
prison,  being  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  him;  and  as  I  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  governor,  I  did  not 
despair  of  succeeding  in  my  object. 

It  was  no  idle  motive  of  curiosity  that 
prompted  me  to  seek  this  painful  interview. 
No ;  I  was  actuated  by  very  different  feelings. 
I  well  remembered  the  poor  woman  almost 
prophecying  the  desolate  state  of  her  child ; 
and  I  wished  to  see  the  father  before  he  was 
called  to  his  dread  account,  that  I  might 
smooth  his  passage  to  eternity,  by  telling  him 
that  his  orphan  babe  should  not  be  left  to 
wander  through  an  unfeeling  world  in  want 
and  misery. 

Upon  asking  for  the  governor,  I  found  that 
he  was  in  the  cell  of  the  condemned  malefac- 
tor. I  requested  admittance  to  his  presence, 
which  was  instantly  granted ;  and,  as  my  mind 
had  too  well  foreboded,  I  found  that  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  so  soon  to  appear  before  the 
judgement-seat  of  his  Maker,  was  Jock  Ander- 
son, the  smuggler  of  the  Coin  House  I 

I  found  him  heavily  ironed ;  his  little  giii 
was  in  the  cell,  and  the  governor  and  clergy- 
man of  the  establishment  were  humanely  em- 
ployed in  giving  spiritual  consolation  to  the 
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unhappy  man,  who  in  a  few  short  hours  was 
to  pass  from  lime  to  eternity  by  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

Bowing  slightly  to  the  two  gentlemen,  I 
approached  the  culprit^  took  his  fettered  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  friendly  pressure.  He  instantly 
recognised  me ;  so  likewise  did  the  little  girl, 
upon  whose  pale  and  sickly  countenance  a 
faint  smile  played  as  I  spoke  to  her.  , 

"  Alas !  sir,"  said  the  criminal,  *'  I  haye 
nothing  on  earth  to  think  upon  but  this  un- 
happy little  being  by  my  side ;  I  must  soon, 
Tery  soon  leave  her ; — ^and  her  future  fate, — 
there,  sir,  alone  do  I  feel  the  bitterness  of 
dying.  As  to  myself^  I  am  perfectly  resigned 
to  my  situation ; — ^but  my  child  I  my  child ! 
poop  forlorn  one^  what  will  become  of  thee  ?" 
Here  he  clasped  the  weeping  girl  convulsively 
to  his  bosom,  and  the  t<»r8  of  the  father  and 
the  child  were  mingled  together. 

And  now.  Barton  requested  of  the  governor 
that  he  might  be  left  alone  with  me  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes.  "  I  have,**  said  he,  *^  a 
few  words  to  say  to  this  gentleman  in  private, 
and  after  that,  I  will  part  with  my  little  girl, 
and  employ  myself  in  preparation  for  the  awful 
ohange.*'  The  governor  and  clergyman  accor- 
dingly left  the  cell,  promising  to  return  at  the 
end  of  ten  minutes. 

"  Sir,"  said  Barton,  when  we  were  alone, 
'*  time  is  precious  with  us ;  but  what  I  have 
to  say  may  be  told  m  a  very  few  words,  there 
is,  und^neath  the  hearthstone  in  the  Coin 
House,  if  it  should  have  escaped  the  scrutiny 
of  the  excise  officers,  a  small  bag  of  gold,  per- 
haps about  fifty  guineas;  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  can  justly  call  it  my  own,  because 
it  is  the  fruit  of  my  unlawful  pursuits ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  my  child  of  it.  Now, 
had  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the 
governor,  his  strict  sense  of  duty  might,  per- 
haps, have  obliged  him  to  give  tne  money  up 
to  Government  What  T,  therefore,  wish  you 
to  do,  is,  to  go  to  the  Coin  House,  secure  the 
bag  of  gold,  and  deliver  it  to  the  governor,  as 
the  produce  of  a  subscription  raised  among 
your  friends,  for  the  benefit  of  my  orphan 
child.  It  will  be  an  innocent  deception,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  money  for 
her  use.** 

With  this  request.  I  promised  to  comply, 
and  after  a  little  more  conversation  of  no  ma- 
terial import,  our  time  being  expired,  the  two 
gentlemen  re-entered  the  cell,  and  upon  a 
consultation  between  all  parties,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  effect  the  final  separation  between 
the  unhappy  father  and  his  weeping  child. 

I  Ehall  throw  a  veil  over  the  parting  scene, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  wholly  out  of 
the  power  of  my  pen  to  do  it  justice,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  must  conceive  sor- 
rows that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  describe. 

When  we  were  outside  the  cell,  I  proposed 
to  the  governor,  that  I  should  take  the  little 
girl  with  me  for  a  few  daya^  io  the  hope  that^ 


by  amusement,  change  of  scene,  and  attenUon, 
1  might  be  able  in  some  degree  to  alleriate  her 
sorrow,  before  she  was  finally  delivered  to  his 
guardianship.  With  this  arrangement  he 
kindly  acquiesced,  and  I  quitted  the  prison 
with  my  distressed  charge. 

A  stage  coach  being  in  readiness  to  depart 
for  Workington,  we  stepped  into  it,  and  in  the 
evening  arrived  at  that  town.  There  we  pas- 
sed the  night,  and  in  the  morning  walked 
together  to  the  Coin  House.  I  found  the  place 
lonely  and  deserted ;  it  had  been  completely 
gutted ;  not  an  article  of  furniture  remained 
m  it ;  even  the  old  oak  chest  was  removed, 
and  the  secret  entrance  to  the  smugglers*  re- 
pository was  open  and  exposed  to  view,  which 
showed  that  the  myrmidons  of  the  excise  had 
made  a  pretty  strict  search  over  the  premises. 
With  some  difficulty  I  raised  the  hearth-stone, 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  found  that  the  bag  of 
gold  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  lynx  eyed 
officers.  I  deposited  it  safely  in  my  pocket, 
and  we  then  returned  to  Workington.  Tn 
that  town  we  remained  a  week,  and  by  dintof 
kindness  and  attention,  I  contrived,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  lull  the  grief  of  my  young  com- 
panion. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  we  returned 
to  Carlisle,  and  I  delivered  my  orphan  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  worthy  governor,  toge- 
ther with  the  bag  of  gold,  which,  as  I  had 
been  desired,  I  represented  to  be  the  joint 
subscription  of  myself  and  friends,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smuggler's  unfortunate  daughter. 
The  governor  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  and  declared  that  it  should  be  wholly 
appropriated  to  her  use ;  and  I  have  the  fullest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  sacredly  kept  his 
word. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  story  farther ; 
the  smuggler's  orphan  is  now  a  respectable 
member  of  society,  a  married  woman,  and  the 
happy  mother  of  a  large  family  of  youn^  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  she  is  carefully  bringing  up 
in  that  "  fear  of  the  'Lord,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.** 


*♦■ 
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Calivornian  Ikditstrt. — Owing  to  tfaevpongr, 
springy  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  harying'gronnd 
of  San  Francisco,  many  of  the  corpses  there  in- 
terred, instead  of  decaying,  have  been  conTerted 
into  a  substance  well  known  to  chemists,  by  tlie 
name  of  adipocere — a  substance  analagous  to,  ind 
intermediate  between,  stearine  and  ppennacetL 
In  passing  the  ground  this  morning  to  my  place 
of  employment,  I  saw  a  person  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  the  adipocere  from  the  exposed  bodiei. 
Struck  by  the  singularity  of  his  employment,  I  in- 
terrogated him  as  to  its  object,  when  he  cooIIt 
repli^,  that  ha  was  gathering  it  to  make  soap  I 

Poetry  must  be  more  than  eommoo  sease,  bat 
it  must  be  that  at  least. 

To  be  shallow,  you  must  differ  from  people ;  to 
be  profound,  you  must  agree  with  them. 

Men  sometimes  think  tltey  hate  flattery,  hot 
they  only  bate  the  manner  of  it. 


TRUST.— WB8LEYANA. 
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TRUST. 

A  snow-white  statue  of  a  child 
Treading  within  a  steep  and  narrow  path, 
Through  which  a  storm  would  sweep  with  wildest 
wrath, 

Tet  on  the  face  a  light  as  calm  and  mild, 
As  one  who  strayoth  where  soft  moonlight  sleeps 
0*er  velvet  turf,  which  only  knows  the  showers 
Of  freshening  dew,  to  pearl  the  fairest  flowers, 

While  through  the  air  delicious  perfumes  sweeps. 

So  calm  a  presence  hath  his  angel  guide — 
So  strong  the  trust  in  that  dear  clasping  hand. 
That  leads  him  gently,  with  its  mute  command. 

Through  thorny  paths,  o*er  moorlands  bleak  and 
wide; 
The  faith  so  firm,  and  past  escapee  so  dear, 
His  eyes  are  closed  to  shut  out  every  fear. 

So  I,  my  Father,  keep  the  rugged  track 
Which  at  thy  bidding  patiently  I  tread. 
While  tempest  clouds  are  gathering  overhead^ 

And  fairer  scenes  would  woo  me  sofkly  back. 

For  I  have  learnM,  like  this  dear,  irusting  child. 
To  clasp  the  hand  that  guides  me  through  the 

waste, 
That  cheers  the  lagging  step,   or  checks  the 
haste. 

With  like  mute,  thrilling  pressure,  firm  yet  mild ; 

I  too  have  closed  mine  eyes  to  future  ill, 
And  all  the  dreary  terrors  of  the  past, 
RemeraberM  pangs  that  crowd  upon  me  fast; 

Saying  to  sickly  fiincies,  **  Peace  be  still  P* 
Though  tear»8tained  robes  are  trailing  in  the 

dnst^ 
I  know  my  guide,  I  know  in  whom  Itrmt  / 
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A   BULL  Br  ROLLIN. 

In  riding  to  Lisburn  I  read  Mr.  Rollings  Ancient 
History.  Could  so  masterly  a  writer  make  so 
palpable  blunders  ?  I  have  observed  many  as 
gross  as  that  in  the  fourth  volume.  *'  A  revered 
old  age  was  the  fruit  of  Galen's  wisdom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hiero  his  eldest  brother. 
This  young  prince——"  How  t  If  Galen  en- 
joyed revered  old  age,  could  his  eldest  brother 
be  young  after  his  death  ? 

THE   DWELLING  OF  A  LUROAN  SCHOLAR. 

The  next  morning  I  was  desired  to  see  the 
house  of  an  eminent  scholar  near  tha  town. 
The  door  in  the  yard  we  found  uailcd  up ;  but 
we  got  in  at  a  gap  which  was  stopped  with 
thorns.  T  took  the  house  at  first  for  a  very 
old  bam,  but  was  a<«sured  he  had  built  it 
within  five  years:  not  indeed  by  the  old 
Tulgar  model,  but  purely  to  his  own  taste. 
The  walls  were  part  mud,  part  brick,  part 
stone,  and  part  bones  and  wood.  There  were 
four  window  s,  but  no  glass  in  any,  lest  the 
pure  &ir  should  be  kept  out  The  house  had 
two  stories,  but  no  stair-case,  and  no  door : 
into  the  upper  floor  we  went  by  a  ladder, 
through  one  of  the  windows,  into  the  lower ' 


floor,  which  was  about  four  foot  high.  This 
floor  had  three  rooms,  one  three  square,  the 
second  had  five  sides,  the  third,  I  know  not 
how  many.  I  give  a  particular  discription  of 
this  wonderful  edifice,  to  illustrate  the  great 
truth  :  there  is  no  folly  too  great,  even  for  a 
man  of  sense  when  he  resolves  to  follow  his 
own  imagination  1 

AN  ORDERLY  VOB. 

At  Sligo  the  mob  had  been  in  motion  all  the 
day.  But  their  business  was  only  with  the 
forestallers  of  the  market,  who  had  bought  up 
all  the  com  far  and  near,  to  starve  the  poor, 
and  load  a  Dutch  ship  which  lay  at  the  quay. 
But  the  mob  brought  it  all  out  into  the 
market,  and  sold  it  for  the  owners  at  the 
common  price.  And  this  they  did  with  all 
the  calmness  and  composure  imaginable,  and 
without  striking  or  hurting  any  one. 

A  LIMERICK  DUEL. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  two  officers  were 
playing  at  dice,  when  they  quarrelled  about  a 
lewd  woman.  This  occasioned  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  I.  which  the  other  would  fain  have 
declined.  But  he  would  not  be  denied,  and 
was  so  bent  upon  it,  that  he  would  not  go  to 
bed.  About  three  in  the  morning  they  went 
out,  with  their  seconds,  to  the  island.  Mr.  B, 
proposed  firing  at  twelve  yards  distance.  But 
Mr.  I.  said  *'  No,  no,  six  is  enough."  So  they 
kissed  one  another  (poor  farce!)  and  before 
they  were  five  paces  asunder,  both  fired  at  the 
same  instant  The  ball  went  into  Mr.  Ts 
breast,  who  turned  round  twice  or  thrice, 
and  fell.  He  was  carried  home,  made  his  will, 
and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  died  like  a 
inan  of  honour ! 

"middltnq"  people. 

How  unspeakable  is  the  advantage,  in  point 
of  common  sense,  which  middling  people  have 
over  the  rich  I  There  is  so  much  paint  and 
afiectation,  so  many  unmeaning  words,  and 
senseless  customs  among  people  Of  rank,  as 
fully  justify  the  remark  made  seventeen  hun^ 
dred  years  ago, 
"  Senteus  communis  in  ilia  Fortund  rants P^ 

ST.  Stephen's  wallbrook. 

I  was  desired  to  step  into  the  little  church 
behind  the  Mansion  House,  commonly  called 
St  Stephen's  Wallbrook.  It  is  nothing  grand ; 
but  neat  and  elegant  beyond  expression.  So 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  speech  of  the 
famous  Italian  architect^  who  met  Lord  Bm>> 
lington  in  Italy :  **  My  Lord,  go  back  and  see 
St  Stephen's  in  London,  we  have  not  so  fine 
a  piece  of  architecture  in  Rome  V* 

colcsester  castle. 

I  walked  all  over  this  famous  castle,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  building  in  England.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  is  without  question, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
mostly  built  \rith  Roman  bricks,  each  of 
which  is  about  two  inches  thick,  sereii  broftd^ 
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and  thirteen  or  fourteen  long.  Seat  of  ancient 
Kings,  British  and  Roman !  Once  dreaded  far 
and  near.  But  what  are  they  now?  Is  not  a 
Iking  dog  better  than  a  dead  lion  f  And  what 
IS  it  wlicruin  they  prided  themselves?  As  do 
the  present  great  ones  of  the  earth: 

"  A  Imlc  pomp  nlilile  nway, 
A  suii-l)t'mii  ill  a  wiiiier'sday, 
1»  all  ihe  irreat  and  miirhty  have 
Betvvevu  the  cradle  and  the  grave  I*' 

A   BINT  TO   PUrSICIANS. 

Reflecting  to-day  on  the  case  of  a  poor 
\roman,  who  had  a  continual  pain  in  her 
stomach,  T  could  not  but  remark  the  inexcusa- 
ble negligence  of  most  physicians  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  They  prescribed  drug  upon  drug, 
without  knowing  a  jot  of  the  matter  concern- 
ing the  root  of  the  disorder.  And  without 
knowing  this,  they  cannot  cure,  though  they 
can  murder  the  patient.  Whence  came  this 
woman's  pain?  (which  she  never  would  have 
told,  had  she  never  been  questioned  about  it) 
From  fretting  for  the  death  of  her  son.  And 
what  availed  medicines  while  that  fretting 
continued?  Why  then  do  not  all  physicians 
consider,  how  far  bodily  disorders  are  caused 
or  influenced  by  the  mind  ? 

THE   TASTE   OP   LISMAUAGOW. 

Here  also  we  walked  down  to  the  church- 
yard, by  the  side  of  which  a  little,  clear  river 
runs,  near  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  moun- 
tain. The  wood  which  covers  this  makes  the 
walks  that  run  on  its  sides,  pleasant  beyond 
imagination.  But  what  taste  had  the  good 
people  of  the  town  for  this  ?  As  much  as  the 
animals  that  gi-aze  on  the  river  bank  1 

PUTTING  THE  NOSE  OF  A  WAG  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

At  Hartlepool,  towards  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon, a  queer,  dirty,  clumsy  man,  I  suppose  a 
country  wit,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  dis- 
turb the  congregation.  W^hen  1  had  done, 
fearing  he  might  hurt  those  who  were  gathered 
about  him,  I  desired  two  or  three  of  our 
brethren  to  go  to  him,  one  after  the  other,  and 
not  say  much  themselves,  but  let  him  talk  till 
he  was  weary.  They  did  so,  but  without 
eifect,  as  his  fund  of  ribaldry  seemed  inex- 
haustible. W.  A.  then  tried  another  way. 
He  got  into  the  circle  close  to  him,  and  listen- 
ing awhile  said,  "  That  is  pretty :  prav  say  it 
over  again !"  •'  What,  are  you  deaf ?*'^  "  No ; 
but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  Come ; 
we  are  all  attention!*'  After  repeating  this 
twice  or  thrice,  the  wag  could  not  stand  it,  but 
with  two  or  three  curses  walked  clear  off  I 

WOMEN   OP  METTLE. 

In  the  evening  T  began  near  Stockton  mar- 
ket-place, as  usual.  I  had  hardly  finished  the 
hymn,  when  I  observed  the  people  in  great 
confu.Mon,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  Lieute* 
liant  of  a  man-of-war,  who  had  chosen  that 
time  to  bring  his  press-gang,  lie  seized  upon 
a  young  man  of  the  town,  but  the  women 
rescued  bim  by  main  strength.    They  also 


broke  the  Lieutenant's  head,  and  so  stoned 
both  him  and  his  men,  that  they  ran  away 
with  all  speed! 

TELEMACnUS. 

I  returned  to  London,  and  finished  on  the 
road  the  celebrated  Telemachus.  Certainly  it 
is  wrote  with  admirable  sense,  but  is  it  without 
fault?  Is  there  not  abundantly  too  much  ma- 
chinery? Are  not  the  gods  (such  as  they 
are)  continually  introduced  without  why  or 
wherefore  ?  And  is  not  the  work  spun  out  too 
long?  Drawn  into  mere  French  wire?  Would 
not  twelve  books  have  contained  all  the  matter 
much  better  than  four  and  twenty  ? 

A   PKETENDED  MESSENGER. 

One  came  to  me,  as  she  said,  with  a  message 
from  the  Lord,  to  tell  me  *•  I  was  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth,  taking  my  ease,  and  mind- 
ing only  eating  and  drinking!''  I  told  her 
*'  God  knew  me  better.  And  if  he  had  sent 
her,  he  would  have  sent  her  with  a  more 
proper  message !" 

A   RICH   POOR  MAN. 

I  left  Limerick,  and  about  noon  preached 
at  Shronill,  near  a  great  house  which  a  gentle- 
man built  many  years  ago.  But  he  cannot 
yet  afford  to  finish  it,  having  only  £30,000  a- 
year,  and  some  hundred  thousands  in  ready 
money ! 

"  The  beggars  but  a  common  lot  deplore ; 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor  " 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH   MUSIC   IN    1761. 

I  rode  over  to  Sir  A.  Grant's,  near  Mony- 
musk,  about  twenty  miles  north  west  from 
Aberdeen.  About  six  we  went  to  the  church. 
It  was  pretty  well  filled  with  such  persons  as 
we  did  not  look  for,  so  near  the  Highlands. 
But  if  we  were  surprised  at  their  appearance, 
we  were  much  mure  so  at  their  singing. 
Thirty  or  forty  sung  an  anthem  after  sermon, 
with  such  voices  as  well  as  judgment,  that  t 
doubt  whether  they  could  have  been  excelled 
at  any  cathedral  in  England. 

MART,    QUEEN   OF  SCOTS. 

Holyrood  Hoase,  at  the  entrance  of  Edia- 
burgh,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
is  a  noble  structure.  It  was  rebuilt  and  fu^ 
nished  by  King  Charles  II.  One  side  of  it  is 
a  piciure  gallery,  wherein  are  pictures  of  all 
the  Scottish  kings,  and  an  original  one  of  the 
the  celebrated  Queen  Mary.  It  is  scarce  j>os- 
sible  for  any  one  who  looks  at  this,  to  think 
her  such  a  monster  as  some  have  painted  her. 

EDINBURGH  IN   1761. 

The  situation  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  shelving 
down  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  the  east, 
with  the  stately  castJe  on  a  craggy  reckon  the 
the  west,  is  impressibly  fine.  And  the  main 
street,  so  broad  and  finely  paved,  with  the 
lofty  houses  on  either  hand  (some  of  them 
seven  or  eight  stories  high),  is  far  beyond  any 
in  Great  Britain.    But  how  can  it  be  suffered, 
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that  all  manner  of  filth  should  still  be  thrown 
even  into  this  street  continually  ?  Where  are 
the  magistracy,  the  gentry,  the  nobility  of  the 
land  ?  Haye  they  no  concern  for  the  honour 
of  their  nation  ?  How  long  shall  the  capital 
city  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  the  chief  street  of 
it,  bo  worse  than  a  common  sewer  jf  Will 
no  lover  of  his  country,  or  of  decency  and 
common  sense,  find  a  remedy  for  this? 

TnE  BLEFSI5GS  OT  LAW. 

We  returned  to  York,  where  I  was  desired 
to  call  upon  a  poor  prisoner  in  the  Castle.  I 
had  formerly  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a 
hideous  monster,  called  a  Chancery  Bill.  I 
now  saw  the  fellow  to  it,  called  a  Declaration. 
The  plain  fact  was  this.  Some  time  since  a 
man  who  lived  near  Yarm,  assisted  others  in 
running  some  brandy.  His  share  was  worth 
near  £4.  After  he  he  had  wholly  left  off  that 
bad  work,  and  was  following  his  own  busi- 
ness, that  of  a  weaver,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  York  gaol.     And  not  long  afler  comes 

a  declaration  **  that  Jac.  Wh had  landed 

a  vessel  laden  with  brandy  and  geneva,  at  the 
port  of  London,  and  sold  them  there,  whereby 
he  was  indebted  to  his  Majesty  £577  and  up- 
wards." And  to  tell  this  worthy  story,  the 
lawyer  takes  up  thirteen  or  fourteen  sheets  of 
trebly  stamped  paper! 

Oh,  England  1  England!  will  this  reproach 
never  be  rolled  away  from  thee?  Is  there 
anything  like  this  to  be  found  either  among 
Jews,  Turks,  or  heathens  ?  In  the  name  of 
truth,  justice,  mercy,  and  common  sense,  I 
ask — I.  Why  do  men  lie  for  lying  sake?  Is 
it  only  to  keep  their  hands  in?  What  need 
else  of  saying  it  was  the  port  of  London,  when 
every  one  knew  the  brandy  was  landed  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  thence?  What  a 
monstrous  contempt  of  truth  does  this  show, 
or  rather  hatred  to  it!  2.  Where  is  the  ji/«- 
tice  of  swelling  £4  into  £577?  3.  Where  is 
the  common  eenee  of  taking  up  fourteen  sheets 
to  tell  a  story,  that  may  be  told  in  ten  lines? 
4.  Where  is  the  merci/  of  thus  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  thus  sucking  the  blood  of  a 
poor,  beggared  prisoner?  Would  not  this  be 
execrable,  villany,  if  the  paper  and  writing  to- 
gether wero  only  sixpence  a  sheet,  when  they 
haTc  stripped  hnn  already  of  his  little  all,  and 
not  left  him  fourteen  groats  in  the  world  ? 

A   W0NDEKFI7L  STORT. 

I  preached  at  Bramley,  when  Jonas  Rush- 
ford,  about  fourteen  years  old,  gave  me  the 
following  relation  (July  1761): — 

"  About  this  time  last  year,  I  was  desired  by 
two  of  our  neighbours,  to  go  with  them  to  Mr. 
Growther^s,  at  Skipton,  who  would  not  speak  to 
ihem^  and  about  a  man  that  had  been  missing 
twenty  weeks,  but  bid  them  bring  a  boy  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old.  When  wo  came  In  he  stood 
reading  a  book.  He  put  me  into  a  bed,  with  a 
looking-glass  in  my  hand,  and  covered  ine  all  over. 
Then  he  asked  me  whom  I  had  a  mind  to  ace  ? 


And  I  said,  *  my  mother.'  I  presently  siiw  her 
with  a  luck  of  wool  in  her  hand,  standing  just  in 
the  plaice  and  the  clothes  she  wah  in,  as  she  told 
me  afterwards.  Then  he  bid  me  look  iigain  for 
the  man  that  wa^  missing',  who  was  one  of  oar 
neighbours.  And  I  looked  and  saw  him  riding 
towardf  Idle ;  but  he  wna  very  drunk.  And  he 
stopped  at  the  ale-house,  anu  drank  two  pints 
more ;  and  he  pulled  out  a  guhiea  to  chrtiige. 
Two  men  Ptood  by — a  big  man,  and  a  litile 
man  ;  and  they  went  on  before  him,  and  got  two 
hedge  stakes.  And  when  Uc  came  up,  on  Windcl 
Common,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  pulled  him 
off  \\\ii  horse  and  killed  him,  and  threw  him  into 
a  coal-pit.  I  saw  it  nil  as  plain  as  if  I  ws:;  close 
to  them.  And  if  I  saw  the  men,  I  should  know 
them  again. 

"  We  went  back  to  Bradford  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  I  went  with  our  neighboui-M,  and 
showed  them  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  and 
the  pit  he  wns  thrown  into.  And  a  man  went 
down  and  brought  him.  And  it  was  as  I  told 
(hem ;  his  handkerchief  was  tied  about  bis  mouth, 
and  fastened  behind  his  neck  I** 

Is  it  improbable  only,  or  flatly  impossible, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered, 
that  this  should  all  be  pure  fiction?  They 
that  can  believe  this,  may  believe  a  mans 
getting  into  a  bottle  I 

INQBNIOUS  PIECE  OF  MECOANISM. 

I  embraced  the  opportunity  which  I  had 
long  desired,  of  talking  with  Mr.  Miller,  the 
contriver  of  that  statue,  which  was  in  Lurgan 
when  I  was  (here  before.  It  was  the  figure 
of  an  old  man,  standing  in  a  rase,  m  ith  a  cur- 
tain drawn  before  him,  over  against  a  clock 
which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Every  time  the  clock  struck,  he  opened  the 
door  with  one  hand,  drew  back  the  curtain 
with  the  other,  turned  his  head,  as  if  looking 
round  the  company,  and  then  said  with  a  clear, 
loud  articulate  voice,  **  Past  one,  two,  three,*' 
and  so  on.  But  so  many  came  to  see  this  (the 
like  of  which  all  allowed  was  not  to  be  seen  in 
Europe)  that  Mr.  Miller  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined,  not  having  time  to  attend  to  his  own 
business.  So,  as  none  offered  to  purchase  it, 
or  to  reward  him  for  his  pains,  he  took  the 
whole  machine  to  pieces ;  nor  has  he  thought 
of  ever  making  anything  of  the  kind  again. 

VOUNT  EAGLE. 

I  went  with  two  friends  to  see  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  in  Ireland,  Mount 
Eagle,  vulgarly  called  Croagh  Patrick.  The 
foot  of  it  is  fourteen  miles  from  Castlebar. 
There  we  left  our  horses  and  procured  a  guide. 
Part  of  the  ascent  was  a  good  deal  steeper 
than  an  ordinary  pair  of  stairs.  About  two 
we  gained  the  top,  which  is  an  oval,  grassy 
plain,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length,  and  seventy  or  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  much  resembles 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  I  think  it  cannot  rise 
much  less  than  a  mile  perpendicular  from  the 
plain  below. 
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COUSIN  KATE : 

OK  THE  PICOPESSOR  OUTWITTED. 

**  Sarah,  child,  when  am  I  to  have  a  cast  of 
that  little  head  of  thine?''  said  Professor 
Lindsay,  as  he  leaned  lovingly  over  the  hack 
of  the  chair,  in  which  reclined  a  dark-haired 
girl,  whose  sparkling  beauty  fonned  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  plain,  but  sensible  counten- 
ance— not  quite  devoid  of  a  certain  sly  humor 
—of  her  philosophical  lover.  The  girl  shook 
a  shower  of  silken  ringlets  over  the  arms  of 
the  Professor,  and  said,  with  a  pretty,  pouting 
air, 

"  Sir,  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  do 
not  choose  to  be  called  a  ehild^  as  if  I  were  a 
baby.  I  do  not  choose  to  have  a  cast  of  my 
head  taken.'' 

**The  plain  why  and  because,  Miss  Sarah  ?'' 

"  The  why  is  because  I  don't  choose,  and 
the  because — it  will  spoil  my  curls  ;'*  and  the 
young  lady  gave  a  decidedly  rebellious  toss  to 
the  ringlets,  to  (ree  them  from  the  profonc 
hands  that  had  clutched  hold  of  the  beautiful 
head,  and  was  admiring — not  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  but  of  a  phrenologist — the  fine  con 
tour  it  displayed.  The  effort  was  not  success- 
fhl ;  the  head  was  still  imprisoned  between 
the  Professor's  unholy  paws,  as  Sarah  dis- 
dainfully called  the  large,  not  Tery  white, 
hards  of  her  lover. 

**  I  will  not  free  the  head  till  you  promise 
me  to  grant  what  I  ask." 

**  I  promised  you  my  heart,  and  some  time 
«r  other,  my  hand,  but  T  never  said  a  word 
about  my  head,^  said  the  incorrigible  co- 
quette. 

*'  Nonnnse ;  the  heart  is  nothing." 

'*  My  heart  nothing  1  How  dare  you  say 
80?  I  will  give  both  it  and  my  hand  to  some 
one  that  I  know  will  not  despise  it." 

'*  Sarah,  this  is  downright  flirtation.  Give 
me  the  head  and  the  hand,  and  I  do  not  care 
a  pin  for  the  heart  It  is  nothing  but  a  living 
timepiece  that  beats  regularly  when  the  rest 
of  the  machine  is  in  order." 

"  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and  desper- 
ately wicked,"  said  Sarah,  very  softly,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself. 

*'  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  translation.  That 
same  doctrine  about  the  heait  being  the  aeat 
of  the  affections  and  feelings  is  all  a  heathen- 
ish chimera." 

**  David  was  not  a  heathen  ?" 

'*  He  was  not  a  phrenologist  Ton  shall 
read  the  rough  copy  of  my  treatise,  '  Heads 
wrw«Hearta*" 

**  I  couldn't  read  two  pages,  my  dear  Ed- 


can  make  out  is  that  you  are  going  to  a  danoe 
next  week." 

**  A  dance  I  me !  I  going  to  a  dance  I  Why, 
Sarah,  you  know  my  horror  of  dancing^and 
a  man  of  my  age  and  habits.  I  wrote  to  Bay 
that  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  France.  There 
is  a  celebrated  chemist  going  to  lecture  in 
Paris  on  some  subjects  that  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested in  just  now." 

**  Well,  Edward,  I  am  concerned  at  my  stu- 
pidity; but,  indeed,  I  did  try  to  make  out 
the  note;  and  now  I  suppose  you  will  be 
greatly  offended." 

"No,  indeed;  for  I  am  aware  that  I  write 
a  roost  abominable  scrawl.  What  do  you  think 
Murray  said  of  it  ? — '  It  was  like  the  vagaries 
of  a  mad  spider,  whose  legs  had  been  dipped 
in  ink.  And  so  you  will  not  look  over  loy 
MS.  ?" 

**  I  will  wait  till  I  read  it  in  print,  ard  then 
I  will  write  an  answer  to  it,  and  call  it  ^  Hearts 
versus  Heads." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  the  cast  of  the  prettr 
head,  and  I  will  forgive  all  your  sauciness, 
said  the  lover  gallantly,  raising  to  his  lips  the 
small  hand  that  he  had  taken  in  his,  while  he 
looked  in  her  bright  eyes  with  a  glance  of 
entreaty  that  would  have  softened  the  most 
obdurate  heart;  but  the  mischief-loving  girl 
knew  her  power,  and  delighted  in  exerciang 
it  She  re-arranged  the  disordered  ringlets  at 
the  mirror,  and  very  demurely  told  the  Pro- 
fessor that  she  was  not  going  to  yield  to  flat- 
tery. "  There  is  Kate ;  why  do  you  not  ask 
her  to  let  you  have  a  ca.st  of  her  head  ?" 

**  A  pretty  cast,  indeed,  my  head  would 
make  I"  replied  her  sister,  almost  indignant  at 
the  proposition.  "  It  would  be  worthy  to  sit 
beside  that  of  John  Bull,  the  little  savage  that 
Edward  showed  us  with  such  pride  of  heart 
yesterday  in  the — Scullery." 

''My  Studio,  Miss  Kate,"  said  the  Plro- 
fessor,  by  way  of  amendment 

"  Or  Golgotha !"  added  Kate,  The  Pro- 
fessor looked  grave,  then  almost  savage. 

"By  the  bye,  Sarah,"  he  .«?aid,  suddenly 
looking  up.  '*  What  do  you  think  that  little 
wretch  did  this  very  morning  ?" 

"What,  Kate?" 

"  Pooh,  no ;  John  Bull,  the  nem  boy  that 
I  made  the  cast  from — ^you  knowlie  sleeps  on 
a  matrass  in  the — ^"  "scullery,"  interposed 
Kate.    The  Professor  shook  his  cane  at  her. 

"After  I  had  taken  the  cast  I  showed  it  to 
him,  and  he  was  highly  delighted,  grinned  a 
thousand  grins,  and  cut  ever  so  many  ctpen^ 
saying  'White  John  Bull,  nice  boy,  he  no 
more  nigger  boy  now.'  However,  a  friend  of 
mine  hinted  that  it  would  be  more  effective  if 


ward.    I  do  not  believe  you  could  read  it  i  raniished  the  cast  with  lamp-Uack.    So  to 


yourself. 

The  Professor  looked  enquuringly. 

"Tou  write  such  a  hand  that  I  cannot  read 
it, — ^that  little  note  you  sent  me  last  night  I 
have  puzzled  my  poor  brains  over  it,  and  ail  I 


work  I  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cast 
was  finished  and  placed  on  a  high  stand  \md$ 
Sir  Walter  Scatt  and  Napoleon,  where  it  stood 
forming  a  capital  contrast  to  the  inteUeetoal 
devek>pment8  oi  the  two  cuts.     I  had  madt 
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up  my  mind  to  lecture  on  that  very  cast  at 
our  next  meeting.  Well,  when  I  came  to  un- 
bar the  door  of  the  studio  and  rouse  up  my 
imp  of  darkness,  judge  of  my  mortification, 
when  I  saw  the  little  black  wretch  sitting  on 
the  floor  with  the  cast  in  his  lap,  diligently 
scraping  away  the  lamp-bUck  from  the  face 
with  an  oyster  shell,  and  grinning  with  inHu^ 
ite  satis&ction  at  every  patch  of  white  plaster 
that  was  reproduced  by  his  energetic  labors. 
I  could  have  laughed,  but  for  very  rage  at 
seeing  the  beautiful  head  that  I  was  to  have 
lectured  upon  so  disfigured." 

•*  What  did  you  do  ?*"  asked  Sarah. 

"  Do  ?  I  gave  the  little  black  rascal  a  crack 
over  his  woolly  pate,  and  sent  him  spinning 
across  the  room,  with  the  cast  after  him.  As 
iU  luck  would  have  it,  I  missed  my  aim,  and 
instead  of  knocking  him  down,  tumbled  over 
two  superb  idiots  that  were  the  pride  of  my 
whole  collection,  and  smashed  them  to  atoms. 
I  would  not  have  taken  five  guineas  for  these 
specimens,  they  cost  me  a  set  of  china  tea- 
things,  a  new  gown,  and  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak, 
as  presents  to  the  mother  before  I  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  let  me  take  the  casta  of 
those  two  darlings,  and  lots  of  sweetmeats  to 
the  young  wretches  themselves,. though  poor 
things  they  knew  nothing  of  my  design  after 
all,  and  I  had  to  give  one  of  them  a  sleeping 
draught  to  make  him  be  still*' 

*'  liow  shocking  1'*  exclaimed  Sarah,  in- 
dignant at  the  philosophical  coolness  of  her 
lover. 

"  I  am  delighted  at  John  BulFs  cleverness,'* 
said  Kate.  **  I  shall  make  a  point  of  bestowing 
upon  him  some  especial  mark  of  favour,  by 
way  of  a  little  encouragement  Sarah,  we 
must  give  him  bulls  eyes  and  candy  to  console 
him  for  th-it  barbarous  treatment  of  his  poor 
woolly  pate.*' 

The  Professor  looked  rather  sour,  fretted, 
famed,  and  at  last  bounced  up,  and  declared 
he  would  not  remain  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  The  Professor  has  the  organ  of  combative- 
ness  and  d&structiveness  largely  developed," 
whispered  Sarah,  glancing  at  her  irate  lover 
through  her  redundant  curls. 

"  Why  combativeness  ?" 

"  The  assault  and  battery  just  confessed." 

"  And  destructiveness  ?*' 

"  Aimiitg  at  the  poor  little  nigger  boy's  head, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  casts  of  those 
precious  idiots,  to  do  it.** 

The  ProiSassor  tried  to  look  angry,  but 
could  not  manage  anything  more  formidable 
than  a  sarcastic  grin.  **  Has  your  discemmeot 
made  any  other  discovery.** 

**  Yes,  the  organ  of  Unreasonableness.*' 

'*  There  is  no  such  organ,"  he  replied 
triumphantly. 

**  I  have^ieard  you  oaU  woman  an  unreaaoa* 
able  animal  twenty  times." 

**'Poob,  child,  you  mistakd  parts  of  i^eech 


teri'ibly;  girls  always  do.    I  have  explained 
the  cerebral  development  fifty  times." 

**Ye8,  and  always  ended  by  calling  me  a 
giddy  goose,  or  some  such  very  complimentary 
epithet,  because  I  could  not  remember  all  your 
hard  names,  and  then  I  felt  marvellously 
disposed  to  box  your  ears.  That  was  being 
combative  I  suppose. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  disposed  to  wield  the 
poker  or  tongs,"  slily  asked  the  Professor, 
then  added  in  a  coaxing  tone,  '*  Come  Sarah, 
don't  let  us  quarrel  Be  a  good  girl  and  let 
me  have  the  cast" 

**  What,  to  reward  you  for  such  savage 
conduct  ?  I  marvel  at  your  audacity  iu  asking 
for  it" 

"  Well,  here  comes  your  Aunt  Lillestone. 
Edward,  let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say, 
exclaimed  Kate. 

**  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  Aunt  Lillestone  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  an  enthusiastic 
desciple  of  phrenology.  She  has  had  two  casts 
and  a  half  taken,"  said  the  Professor,  with 
great  animation — '^And  cousin  Kate  too— 
that  girl  is  a  pattern  for  some  other  Kates 
that  shall  be  nameless.  Do  you  know,  Sarah, 
she  actually  consented  to  have  her  beautiful 
hair  shaved  off,  just  to  oblige  me  with  a  good 
cast" 

*'  She  must  have  been  desperately  in  love 
with^  you  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,**  said  Sarah 
coldly. 

**  Well  here  she  is,  and  now  I  will  insist  on 
a  true  and  veracious  statement  of  the  process 
and  all  she  endured." 

**  True  and  veracious — ^hum — ^synomimes," 
maliciously  interposed  the  Professor,  **girla 
always  make  use  of  two  words  where  one 
would  sufiBce." 

^*  Organ  of  language,"  retorted  Sarah.  What 
polite  r^oinder  the  ph^nologist  might  have 
made  T  cannot  say,  for  the  door  opened  and 
in  sailed  the  portly  figure  of  Aunt  Lillestone, 
with  her  lively  fashionable  daughter,  whose 
petite  height  and  delicate  proportions,  formed 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  her  own  full  and 
miyestic  persoa  The  Professor  hurried  to 
meet  them — **  Qlad  to  see  you  aunt,  glad  to 
see  you  cousin  Kate,  Kate  of  Kate  Uall,  the 
prettiest  Kate  in  all  the  world.*' 

"That  is  to  say,  the  prettiest  shrew,  the 
nicest  little  vixen  m  all  the  world,  thanks  for 
the  compliment  my  worthy  coz,**  gaily  replied 
the  young  lady  taking  the  seat  which  the 
Professor  pushed  towards  her.  There  was 
something  eecentric  and  outre  even  in  his 
most  polite  humours. 

**  Aunt  Lillestone,  you  have  come  to  decide 
a  knotty  point,  a  question  of,  to  be,  or  not  te 
be,*'  he  began,  planting  himself  opposite  the 
capacious  form  of  the  lady,  and  fixing  his 
dark  grey  eyes  on  her  face  with  intense 
earnestness,  as  if  his  happiness  for  life  depended 
on  her  decision. 

Mrs.  Lillestone  looked  inquiringly  from  her 
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nephew  to  the  two  girls,  who  stood  with  nrms 
eiiiMincd  Ixbide  the  window,  looking  very 
pretty  ond  very  animated*  Mrs.  Lillestone 
thought  that  the-e  could  be  only  one  very 
nioiiK-ntous  question  pending  between  Sarah 
l^ulton  nnd  her  nephew.  This  was  the  import 
tnnt decision  rt-spicting  the  wtdding-day.  The 
old  lady  drew  herselt  up  to  her  mosi  majestic 
height,  settled  the  (lowing  folds  o(  her  ample 
satin  gown,  and  assuming  an  air  of  becoming 
gravity,  turned  to  her  nephew  and  said : — 

"  Edward,  my  dear,  you  know  that  m  deli- 
cate matters  of  this  kind,  the  lady  or  her 
(Hends  are  the  parties  to  decide.  Now,  till 
Mr.  Dalton  returns  from  the  continent,  you 
know  that  the  wedding  cannot  take  pla(  e ; 
Sarah,  ot  course,  could  not  marry  till  her 
falherV  return." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  interrupted  the  Pro- 
fessor, culuring  to  the  very  top  of  his  head. 

**  1  know  quite  well  the  arguments  that  you 
men  always  em plo}',  my  dear  nephew.  >Vhen 
I  was  engaged  to  your  uncle.  Captain  Lille- 
stone, he  never  ceased  to  importune  me,  poor 
dear  man,  till  I  named  the  happy  day.^' 

The  poor  Professor  did  not  know  which 
way  to  look,  and  the  thought  of  the  embarass- 
ment  that  his  lady-love  would  be  thrown  into 
by  this  fjud  apropos  speech  increased  his  con- 
fusion.  The  Professor  was,  w^ith  all  his  oddities, 
a  modest  man,  and  especially  delicate  when 
6uch  matters  as  courtship  and  marriage  were 
being  discussed.  As  to  Sarah,  she  trii^d  at 
first  to  look  demure,  but  the  two  wicked  Kates 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  One  stolen 
glance  at  her  discomfitte<l  lover  was  enough 
to  overset  her  gravity.  She  was  ftiin  to  bend 
hei  face  down  over  the  rose  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  in  the  vase,  to  conceal  the  dimples  that 
would  make  themselves  visible  in  her  round 
damask  cheek. 

**  Really,  young  ladies,**  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Lillestone,  greatly  shocked. 

"  Really,  mamma,  how  can  we  help  laugh- 
ing?** said  her  daughter. 

"  It  was  not  a  question  matrimonial,  but 
phrenological,  madam,  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  decide,"  said  her  nephew. 

**  The  Professor  wants  Sarah  to  submit  to 
the  process  of  having  a  cast  of  her  head 
taken,"  said  Kate  Dalton,  *^  and  Sarah  is  as 
hard-hearted  as  a  flint,  and  she  has  been  at 
loggerheads  with  Edward  for  the  last  hour  on 
the  subject." 

**  I  must  say,  Sarah  Dalton,  that  T  am  sur- 
prised after  having  heard  the  splendid  argu- 
ments of  Combe,  and  Crook,  and  De  Ville,  and 
Fowler,  and^— "  "  Professor  Lindsay,"  whis 


pered  Kate  Lillestone — **that  you  should 
refuse  your  assent  to  the  most  magnificent 
soul-enobling  science  that  the  wisdom  of  man 
ever  conceived.  For  my  part,  I  would  have 
had  a  dozen  casts  of  my  head  taken  if  I  could 
have  been  convinced  thatjtspoor  development 


could  have  added  one  more  fact  to  the  glorious 
systim  of  Phrenology." 

A  very  faint  giggle  from  the  recess  in  the 
bay  \«iiidow  might  have  been  heard  by  Mrs. 
Littlestone,  if  she  had  not  been  decitleely  a 
little  deaf. 

**Now,  Kate  Lillestone,  I  appeal  to  your 
experience,  and  I  rely  upon  your  candor,  to 
tell  me  aliout  this  t-ame  cast.  Kdvi  ard  vnys 
you  subnuttcd  to  have  o:  e  taken  just  to  plea^ 
him,"  said  Sarah,  turning  to  her  friend. 

"My  deor,  he  (the  Piofessor)  was  never 
more  mistaken  in  his  life ;  it  was  not  to  pleaso 
him,  but  myselil" 

**  U  you  nau<;hty  girl  I"  cried  out  (be  indig- 
nant Phrenologist,  holding  up  his  bands. 
*'  Did  you  not  make  a  great  merit  about  i-acri- 
ficing  your  beautiful  hair,  and  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  false  hair,  and  gauze  caps,  and 
flowers,  and  blonde  trumpery,  to  cover  your 
baldness,  till  you  half  ruined  me." 

Kate  laughed,  and  said,  *^  Confession  isgood 
ft*r  sinful  souls,  the  priests  say;  so  1  will 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  confess  the 
truth.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  diaily 
respected  coz,  that  J  had  had  my  hair  shaved 
off  a  month  before  you  came  to  Dublin ;  1  had 
a  had  fever.  Dr.  Macneil  insisted  upon  it,  and 
though  1  fought  most  tigerishly  in  behalf  of 
m}"^  poor  curls,  I  could  not  save  them." 

**  Why,  Kate,  you  dect-itful  puss,  and  were 
not  those  shining  ringlets  and  glossy  braids 
your  own  ?" 

**0f  course  they  were,  my  good  cousin. 
They  cost  me  a  deal  of  money  at  Rozier  s ; 
and  if  you  had  not  been  so  liberal  in  pio\iding 
me  with  fresh  sets,  I  should  have  been  half 
ruined." 

The  Professor  looked  absolutely  confounded 
at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him;  hi^eye 
instinctively  wandered  to  the  region  ot  Seerc- 
tiveness ;  but  the  envious  kead-drtss  guarded 
the  organs  from  his  penetrating  glance.  He 
had  not  a  grain  of  deceit  or  intrigue  in  bis 
disposition.  The  poor  Professor  w  as  as  honest 
as  the  da}'.  He  had  been  fairly  outwitted; 
but  while  he  was  pondering  over  the  matter, 
Sarah  and  Kate  Dalton  had  enticed  the  pretty 
delinquent  into  giving  them  a  faithful  desi  np- 
tion  of  her  experience  in  the  cast-taking 
process. 

"  Kow,  my  dear,  pray  lay  aside  your  usual 
levity  of  tongue,"  said  Mrs.  Lillestone,  **and 
make  use  ot  the  fine  sense  that  you  arc  en- 
dowed with,  in  describing  the  operation  to 
these  young  ladies.  Lay  aside  all  exag^ra- 
tion,  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  the  unal- 
loyed truth.  You  know  the  sayinfr,  my  detrs^ 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

The  girls  exchanged  glances,  the  Profeswr 
took  a  large  pinch  of  snufT,  seated  himself  by 
the  table,  and  began  sketching  phrenological 
developments  on  the  visitingcards  from  the 
card  liasket. 

**  Well,  mv  dear?,  as  I  like  to  be  vrrr  pre- 
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cise  and  particular,  I  shall  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  tell  ^ou  that  when  my  cousin  Ed- 
ward came  to  Tisit  mamma  and  me  in  Dublin, 
he  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  imagine  that 
m/  wig  covered  a  splendid  set  of  orrains.  How 
he  came  to  think  so  is  more  than  I  can  saj ; 
bat  I  believe  he  had  not  seen  you,  Sarah,  at 
that  time,  so  he  might  have  fallen  a  leetU^  otUy 
a  fiery  leetle  in  love  with  me.  "Well,  he  wor- 
rit me  day  by  day,  till  at  last,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  was  rather  in  love  with  a  new  tite 
that  I  had  seen.  I  was»  you  see,  tempted  by 
the  promises  ho  voluntarily  made  of  elegant 
head-dresses  and  point  lace  lappets,  if  I  would 
only  consent  to  have  my  head  shaved.  More- 
over  he  vowed  eternal  gratitude,  and  that  not 
an  eyebrow  nor  an  eyelash  should  be  removed 
during  the  process. 

"  One  morning,  after  a  deal  of  fuss  on  my 
part,  and  vows,'*  here  she  stole  a  glance  at  the 
Professor,  "  and  protestations  on  his,  I  came 
down  without  my  wig,  and,  to  do  the  dear 
unsuspecting  soul  justice,  he  never  questioned 
the  trick  I  had  played  him,  but  fairly  over- 
whelmed me  with  the  excess  of  his  gratitude." 
[A  low  deep  growl  from  the  Phrenologist] 

"Now,  Kate  Lillestone,  how  could  you  be 
80  deceitful  ?  I  really  am  half  angry  with  you 
mpelf  for  imposing  on  Edward^s  good  nature," 
said  Sarah,  who  felt  a  sort  of  natural  indigna- 
tion at  her  beloved  having  been  so  duped. 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  not  open  your  black  eyes 
80  wide,  and  look  so  indignant  at  poor  me. 
Aller  all,  tou  know  it  was  only  my  cousin, 
and  then  he  is  very  rich,  and  could  very  well 
afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  this  precious 
pericranium  of  mine.  Why,  the  very  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness,  and  Caution  was  worth  a  great 
deal" 

*'And  the  absence  of  Conscientiousness," 
growled  out  the  Professor,  in  an  under  tone. 

**  Go  on,  if  you  please.  Miss  Lillestone," 
said  her  mather,  **  there  is  no  end  to  your  d[i- 
gressions.     Your  friends  are  all  attention." 

'*  Hear,  hear,  hear  I"  softly  whispered  Kate 
Dalton,  dapping  her  hands  under  the  flower- 
stand. 

*'  The  first  thing,"  resumed  the  fair  narrator, 
^  that  my  cousin  did,  was  to  send  for  a  pint 
bottle  of  the  finest  rose  oil — ^I  preferred  it  to 
Macassor — a  fine  damask  towel  was  wrapped 
about  my  neck  and  shoulders,  and  then,  Sel- 
wyn,  mama^s  mai  J^deluged  my  poor  bare  head, 
and  anointed  my  eye-brows  and  eye-lids, 
with  the  oil, with  a  camelVhair  pencil  I  was 
then  led  with  great  state  into  the  laundry, 
where  stood  £e  long  ironing  dresser,  and 
whither  my  good  cousin  had  preceded  me 
with  his  factotum,  John  Allen,  who  was  busily 
employed  mixing  a  pailful  of  plaster-of-Paris 
with  water — ^it  looked  marvellously  like  hasty 
pudding.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  pew- 
ter baan  with  a  broad  flat  rim  to  it  like  a  pie 
dish  onlj  there  was  a  hollow  place,  to  admit 
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the  back  of  my  neck,  a  whipcord,  some  small 
thin  wooden  wedges,  a  little  mallet,  a  great 
iron  spoon,  like  a  dripping'ladle,  and  a  white 
sheet 

"  My  curiosity  became  greatly  excited.  I 
began  to  regard  myself  as  a  living  sacrifice  to 
the  sublime  truths  of  science,  as  mamma  con- 
solingly told  me.  I  was  enveloped  in  the 
white  bheet  I  ascended  the  three-legged  stool 
beside  the  ironing  board,  and  giving  my  hand 
to  my  cousin,  resigned  myself  unresistingly  to 
my  fate.  My  executioner,  for  as  such  at  that 
minute  I  regarded  him,  lowered  me  gently 
down  till  my  head  gradually  sunk  into  the 
pewter  basin  of  cold — wet — plaster  I" 

''  How  did  you  feel,  Kate  r 

*^  An  icy  shudder  ran  through  my  blood. 
I  felt  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  the  pohur 
regions.  Another  minute,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely .;S;M(2,  as  the  Yankees  say.  The  plaster 
began  to  set,  and  in  other  two  minutes  a  genial 
warmth  began  to  take  place  of  the  icy  coldpess 
I  had  at  first  experienced.  Warmer  and 
warmer  became  the  plaster,  and  I  now  began 
to  entertain  some  fear  of  being  baked  alive  m 
my  crust  by  some  mysterious  process." 

**  I  would  have  started  up  and  made  my 
escape,"  said  Kate  Dalton. 

**My  dear  child,  the  thing  was  impracti- 
cable ;  besides,  my  curiosity  was  now  aroused, 
and  I  was  heroically  resolved  to  see  the  end 
of  the  Parisian  plaster  mysteries  at  all  hazards. 
In  about  five  minutes*  time  the  back  of  the 
cast  was  set  I  thought  the  worst  was  over, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  The  divine  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  yet  to  come.  The  Professor 
now  came,  and  carefully  arranged  the  little 
wedges  along  the  rim  of  the  pan,  or  mould, 
and  then,  having  wetted  the  piece  of  string, 
laid  it  over  my  head,  bringing  it  down  over 
my  forehead,  along  the  bridge  of  my  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin,  till  it  rested  on  my  breast 
It  felt  like  a  cold  worm  creeping  along  my 
flesh.  He  then  introduced  two  straws  into  my 
nostrils." 

^'  What  were  the  straws  for  t"  asked  Sarah 
in  utter  amazement 

**To  breathe  through,  my  dear.  While 
Edward  was  arranging  the  wedges,  Allen,  his 
assistant,  was  mixing  a  fresh  bowl  of  plaster, 
and  in  another  minute  came  to  the  side  of  my 
bier,  as  I  designated  the  table,  whereon  I  lay 
like  a  shroud^  corpse.  '  Now,  Kate,  not  a 
word :  do  not  start  or  stir  for  your  life.'  I 
was  as  mute  as  a  fishy  wondering  what  was  to 
come  next  Presently,  dab  went  a  great 
spoonful  of  cold  plaster  on  my  head — ^another 
and  another;  then  came  a  spoonful  on  my 
right  ear,  then  over  my  left.  I  became  deaf 
to  all  sounds,  save  the  ringing  and  singing  in 
my  own  head  and  a  far  ofl^,  faint,  hollow  mur- 
murs, such  as  I  once  heard  in  St  Paul's,  when 
I  staid  beneath  the  dome  and  listened  to  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  city  bells  coming  to  my 
ears  like  the  beating  of  the  ocean's  waves. 
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upon  the  sea-shore.  And  now  a  new  sensa- 
tion came — that  of  utter  darkness,  hlindness 
that  might  be  felt,  so  complete,  so  intense  was 
the  blackness  that  every  particle  of  light  was 
banished.  Presently  a  brick  wall  seemed 
built  against  my  teeth.  I  became  dumb.  An 
intolerable  weight  was  on  my  throat  I  felt 
suffocating," 

"I  would  haye  screamed  out  when  the 
plaster  came  on  my  face." 

*^So  would  I;  but  I  remembered  having 
seen  the  cast  of  a  little  fellow,  Archy  Bell  (not 
the  cat),  who  opened  his  mouth  to  cry,  just  as 
ft  spoonful  of  plaster  came  upon  it,  which  he 
6pat  out,  and  caused  an  awful  chasm  in  the 
fiice,  like  the  rugged  edges  of  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  and  having  endured  so  far,  I  man- 
fully resolved  to  hear  all  to  the  end." 

**  And  how  did  you  feel  when  hearing,  and 
si^ht,  and  speech  were  all  shut  out?"  asked 
Kate  Dalton. 

"  I  felt  like  a  warrior  taking  bis  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him ." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear;  but  how  did  you 
feel?    Do  tell  me." 

"  Exactly  like  a  person  who  bad  been  buried 
alive,  and  has  had  the  supreme  felicity  of 
awakening  to  life  in  his  coffin." 

"  Horrible  I"  exclaimed  Sarah,  shuddering. 
"  Well,  go  on ;  how  did  you  get  out  of  your 
tomb  ?" 

**  The  warmth  of  the  plaster,  the  weight, 
and  want  of  breath  made  the  few  minutes  that 
I  lay  seem  an  age.  Presently  I  heard  as 
though  my  tomb  were  invaded  by  resurrection 
men.  I  was  sensible  of  hammering  and  a 
noise,  as  if  of  bricks  and  mortar  being  knocked 
about  my  head.  This  was  the  removing  of 
the  wedges,  then  some  one  took  the  end  of 
t)ie  string  and  ripped  up  the  cast,  it  cracked ; 
then  my  cousin,  taking  each  side  of  the  mask, 
tore  it  from  my  face.  I  felt  as  if  my  skin  were 
accompanying  it.  But  oh !  the  delight  of  the 
deep-drawn  breath  of  delicious  air,  the  sight, 
the  hearing  restored  I  Of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  I  never  felt  so  truly  grateful  for  the 
use  of  those  precious  senses  before,  and  so 
new  and  singular  were  the  ideas  that  crowded 
in  upon  me  as  I  lay  there  in  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  the  grave,  that,  now  that  it  is  past, 
I  think  I  would  not  have  foregone  the 
experience  of  those  few  minutes — strange  and 
disagreeable  as  in  some  respects  they  were. 
— for  a  great  deal.  I  would  certainly  rather 
have  had  my  cast  taken  than  have  gone  to  a 
delightful  party." 

"  Kate,  Kate,  this  levity  is  very  unbecom- 
ing a  girl  of  your  age." 

"Dear  mamma,  do  you  know  that  I  am 
nearly  twenty-one ,  and  if  you  talk  so  seri- 
ously about  my  age,  people  will  be«;in  to  think 
that  I  must  be  very  venerable.  Now,  Sarah, 
has  my  fiucinating  description  decided  you  in 
fkvor  of  having  your  cast  taken?" 


"  It  has  decided  me  [the  Professor  looked 
up]  that  nothing  on  earth  shall  tempt  me  to 
run  such  a  fearful  risk  of  my  life."  The  head 
of  the  Professor  sank  on  his  breast  agaia 

'*And  how  did  you  look,  my  dear,  after 
your  resurrection  ?" 

"  I  looked  a  perfect  wretch.  I  might  have 
fancied  myself  transformed  into  a  bricklayer's 
slave.  My  head  was  covered  with  mortar,  as 
if  I  had  been  carrying  a  hod  on  it  When  the 
inner  cast  was  finished,  and  the  outer  mask 
was  taken  off,  and  the  roughnesses  all  smoothed 
and  polished,  and  Edward  with  great  satisfac- 
tion introduced  me  to  my  second  self  I  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  I  had  hollow 
cheeks,  and  a  long  chin  and  nose  considerably 
off  the  line  of  beauty.  My  vanity  received  a 
severe  shock.  In  fact,  I  felt  a  marvellous  in- 
clination to  knock  m^  double  down  and  that 
ungrateful  cousin  of  mine.  Instead  of  reward- 
ing me  for  the  great  sacrifice  I  had  so  disin- 
terestedly made  for  the  good  of  his  pet  science, 
he  had  the  barbarity  to  assure  me  that  I  had 
a  great  many  of  the  bad  organs  largely  deve- 
loped, and  few  of  the  good  ones.  So,  of  coone, 
I  voted  Phrenology  a — ^ 

**  Humbug !  you  were  about  to  say,"  broke 
in  the  Professor, 

**  Exactly  so,  my  dear  cousin." 

**  Have  you  done,  Miss  Lillestone  ?"  said  her 
mother,  reprovingly. 

*^  Yes,  mamma,  for  I  am  perfectly  exhausted. 
I  am  sure  I  must  have  convinced  my  auditors 
that  if  I  have  nothing  else,  that  I  have  the 
organ  of — " 

'*  Prate  I"  said  the  Professor,  rising,  and 
tossing  into  his  cousin^s  lap  a  clever  caricature 
sketch  of  the  scene  she  had  so  ably  described. 

And  did  the  Professor  gain  his  point?  Tes, 
my  dear  reader.  Sarah^s  fiither  returned  from 
abroad,  and  in  less  than  one  month  Sarah  and 
the  Professor  were  married,  and  very  soon 
afler  the  wedding  a  beautiful  cast  of  the 
bride*s  head  graced  a  marble  pedestal  in  the 
Professor's  studio ;  but  cousin  Kate  was  not 
one  of  the  bridesmaids ;  the  honest-heartfd 
philosopher  never  quite  forgot  or  forgave  hff 
outwitting  him  in  the  affiur  of  the  wig. 
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BXTBACTS 
Fxom  an  unpobluhed  Poem. 

WhilBt  the  wounded  heart,  that  cell, 

Which  shuns  the  gase  of  human  eye, 
Where  pain  and  sorrow  only  swell 

And  riot  in  their  misery. 
JTiere  Memory  holds  her  secret  speO, 

Reviving  cherished  dreams  of  yore; 
Alas  t  renembered  but  too  wefl. 

They  only  paint  oar  Ion  the  mora. 
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There  maj  we  weep  and  brood  alone, 

O^er  buried  hopes  of  former  years, 
And  never  to  the  world  must  own 

The  secret  of  onr  silent  tears. 
Well  may  they  flow — when  we  are  reft 

From  hope  of  peace  and  Joy  below,- 
One  last  poor  comfort  may  be  left. 

The  selfish  fullness  of  oar  woe. 
We  turn  to  dream,  to  madly  think 

On  days  of  bliss  for  ever  fled, 
For  Memory  holds  the  fatal  link 

Which  only  breaks  when  we  are  dead— 
Though  bitter  be  such  thoughts  again, 

Though  doomed  alone  with  life  to  part 
Oh !  there  is  pleasure  in  the  pain 

Which  paints  the  idol  of  our  heart  I 
That  paints  anew  with  freshened  power 

The  tear,  the  sigh,  the  thrilling  kiss 
We  shared  with  one  in  happier  hour, 

When  all  our  dreams  were  dreams  of  bliss 
Fondly  we  dreamt — but  now  awake. 

We  know  such  dreams  of  bliss  are  gone : 
What  rests  the  fevered  fire  to  slake  ? 

The  memory  of  such  dreams  alone  I 


DIETS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Those  among  us  who  are  sufficiently  in  the 
sunshine  of  fortune  to  possess  golden  luxuries 
— ^whether  in  the  form  of  plates  or  dish-co- 
vers, candlesticks  or  candelabra,  racing-cups 
or  presentation  plates,  watch-cases  or  watch- 
chains,  ear  rings  or  finger-rings — are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  solicitude  with  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty^s  Parliament  supervises  the  gold ;  to  see 
that  it  is  of  the  right  quality ;  to  see — ^not, 
perhaps,  that  all  that  glitters  shall  be  gold — 
but  that  all  which  is  called  gold  shall  have 
some  sort  of  claim  to  that  designation. 

It  is  of  old  standing,  this  supervising  autho- 
rity over  the  goldsmiths.  So  long  back  aA  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  an  Act  was  passed 
to  settle  this  matter :  to  determine  which,  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  jewellery,  shall  be  deemed 
the  real  Simon  Pure.  No  article  of  gold  or 
silver  was  to  be  made  with  a  baser  alloy  than 
those  named  in  the  Act ;  and  none  should 
pass  into  the  market  until  its  quality  had  been 
assayed,  and  a  leopard's  head  stamped  upon 
it  The  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmith's  Com- 
pany were  empowered  to  go  from  shop  to 
shop  among  the  goldsmiths,  to  ascertain  that 
the  gold  employed  was  of  the  rieht  **  touch,** 
or  aUoy.  Then,  Henry  the  Sixth^s  Parliament 
enacted,  among  things  relating  to  silver,  that 
aU  ffllver  articles  should  be  at  least  as  fine  as 
**  sterling  ;**  that  eyery  workman  or  maker 
should  stamp  his  mark  on  every  article ;  and 
that  every  maker's  private  mark  should  be 
made  Imown  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 
Serenl  eariy  charters  gate  to  this  powerfol 


Company  a  general  control  over  the  gold 
and  silver  trade ;  the  wardens  were  constituted 
judges  of  the  standards  of  the  precious  metals; 
and  they  were  empowered  to  search  out  and 
destroy  all  specimens  of  "  deceitful  work" — 
that  is,  work  made  of  gold  or  silver  below  the 
standard.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  privilege  of  stamping  manufactured  goods. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  statute  declared  the 
well-known  "twenty-two  carats"  to  be  the 
standard  quality  which  all  gold  manufacturers 
must  reacn ;  that  is,  an  alloy  of  twenty-two 
parts  of  gold  to  two  of  silver ;  while  tbe 
standard  for  silver  was  to  be  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  of  fine  silver  in  twelve  ounces, 
the  rest  being  copper.  The  wardens  had  no 
bed  of  roses,  it  would  seem ;  for  an  Act  passed 
in  1665  recited,  "  that  the  wardens  of  the  said 
Company,  in  punishing  defaults  in  the  said 
trade,  had  been  at  great  charges,  and  at  the 
peril  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  at  the  loss  of 
their  goods;  so  that  the  wardens  then,  on 
account  af  the  menaces  and  assaults  from  the 
workers,  could  not  put  into  execution  the 
authority  giyen  to  them  by  former  charters.*' 
I'he  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Parliament? 
laboured  hard  to  ensure  the  goodness  of  the 
precious  wares;  for  in  1788  a  new  statute 
strengthened  the  provisions  of  all  the  old 
ones,  especially  as  to  the  standards  for  gold  and 
silver.  There  was,  however,  an  exemption  in 
favour  of  jewellers  using  gold  in  certain  of  the 
trinkets  made  by  them:  the  gold  might  in 
such  cases  be  lower  than  the  standard.  All 
the  goods,  when  found  to  be  of  the  proper 
standard,  were  to  be  stamped  with  the  mitialg 
of  the  worker,  the  arms  of  the  Company,  and 
a  distinct  variable  letter  to  denote  the  year ; 
but  in  mercy  to  the  fragile  structure  of  the 
tender  family  of  pencil-cases,  tweezer-cases, 
necklace  beads,  rings,  buttons,  thimbles,, 
filagree  work,  toothpicks,  chains,  and  such-like 
— they  were  exempted  from  the  rude  visitations^ 
of  the  stamping  process. 

The  Government  made  use  of  the  Company^ 
as  a  means  of  insuring  the  payment  of  a  duty 
imposed  (in  1719)  on  plate;  this  duty  was. 
sixpence  per  ounce.  The  Company  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  makers,  and  the  Excise 
on  the  Company;  and  assay-papers  and  re- 
ceipts were  planned  with  all  due  formality. 
The  Company  were  of  course  not  expected  to 
do  their  work  for  nothing ;  they  were  to 
receive  tenpence  for  assaying  and  stamping  a 
ffold  watch-case,  fivepence  for  a  gold  buclde, 
nfteenpence  for  a  gold  snuff-box,  half-a-crown 
for  any  piece  of  gold  plate  under  thirty  ounces^ 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word 
diet  in  the  Act  just  named;  it  being  enacted 
that,  from  every  piece  of  sflver  plate,  weiehine 
above  four  pounds  troy  sent  to  he  assayed  and 
stamped,  the  wardens  are  empowered  to  takft 
out  or  detain  a  diet  not  exceeding  ten  gninB. 
per  pound. 
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Thus  did  Parliament  reign  after  reign,  throw  I  should  agree  ahout  these  standards  of  puritr, 


its  protectiye  shield  over  these  luxuries. — 
The  Goldsmiths*  Company  had  at  first  control 
over  all  the  kingdom ;  but  similar  guilds  were 
afterwards  established  at  Exeter,  Bristol, 
Newcastle,  and  a  few  other  towns.  About 
the  year  1778,  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and 
Shemeld,  having  become  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous for  their  works  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
feeling  the  annoyance  attending  the  sending 
of  their  wares  for  assay  and  stamping  to  distant 
towns,  obtained  powers  to  establish  companies 
under  the  title  of  "  Guardians  of  the  standard 
of  wrought  plate.'*  These  bodies  were  to 
choose  wardens,  assayers,  and  other  officers; 
and  we  now  learn  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
diet  of  those  towns.  The  assayer  for  each 
town,  (Burmingham  for  instance,)  is  empow- 
ered to  scrape  eight  grains  from  every  troy 
pound  of  the  silver  plate  or  other  article  sent 
to  the  Company's  office  to  be  assayed  and 
stamped ;  this  he  equally  divides  into  two  lit- 
tle parcels,  one  of  which  is  immediately  locked 
up  in  the  assayer's  hax,  while  the  other  is  ope- 
rated upon.  After  the  assay,  the  article  is 
broken  m  pieces  if  below  the  proper  standard, 
and  the  owner  has  to  pay  sixpence  per  ounce 
for  the  assay ;  but  if  it  be  standard  as  above. 


it  is  no  wonder  that  manufacturers  should  have 
occasionally  tried  to  obtain  some  variation. 
The  legislature  settled  this  question,  in  1798, 
by  allowing  two  standards  for  manufiictured 
gold,  one  of  "  twenty-two  carats,*'  and  the 
other  of  "eighteen  carats ;"  the  same  Companies 
were  to  assay  and  stamp  both  kinds;  and  the 
same  stamps  were  to  be  employed  all  exceplmg 
the  "lion  passant,"  which  royal  animal  waste 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  finer  kind 
of  gold.    So  recently  as  1844  these  little  ped- 
dlings with  industry  (for  such  they  are  apt  to 
appear  in  these  our  free-trade  days)  were  fm^ 
ther  modified.    It  had  been  found  that,  by 
stamping  gold  and  silver  with  the  same  dies,  a 
little  hocus-pocus  might  possibly  enable  a  dis- 
honest person  to  pass  off  a  silver  gilt  article  for 
gold ;  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  all  the  gold 
articles  of  "  twenty-two  carats  fine"  should  be 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  a  Crown  and  the 
figures  12. 

All  these  curious  statutes,  with  a  few  curi- 
ous exceptions,  are  still  in  force ;  and  form  a 
body  of  industrial  law  which  is  more  likely  to 
diminish  than  increase  in  future.  The  great 
City  Companies  have  in  many  cases  ouUiTed 
their  duties,  though  by  no  means  outlived  their 


the  article  is  stamped,  and  a  fee  paid  according  wealth ;  but  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  has  still 


to  a  certain  graduated  scale.  If  the  four  grains 
per  pound  be  more  than  enough  for  the  assay, 
the  overplus  goes  as  a  perquisite  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  now  for  the  assayer's  box  and  its 
contents.  If  the  standard  of  each  piece  of 
plate  be  right  and  proper,  the  remaining  little 
parcel  of  four  grains  per  pound  is  taken  out  of 
the  assayer's  box,  and  with  due  formality 
deposited  in  a  more  honored  recepticle  called 
the  diet-hox.  By  the  end  of  a  year,  this  box 
contains  diets  or  samples  of  aU  ihe  phite  found 
by  assay  during  the  year  to  be  proper  in  stan 


dard.  Once  a  year,  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany send  up  this  box  to  the  Mint  in  London ; 
where  the  Assay-master  tries  the  little  bits  or 
diets,  in  order  to  see  that  the  Birmingham 
assayer  has  not  departed  from  the  true  stan- 
dard :  if  he  has,  his  pocket  is  made  to  suffer. 

These  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  guilds,  like 
those  of  London,  York^  Exeter,  Bristol,  Ches- 
ter, Norwich,  and  Newcastle,  were  made  a 
kind  of  cat's-paw  for  the  Government,  in  res- 
pect to  an  increased  duty  of  88.  per  ounce  on 
gold  manufactures  and  6d.  per  ounce  on  those 
of  silver,  imposed  in  1784.  The  wardens,  aiter 
assaying  and  stamping,  were  to  receive  the 
duty  before  retummg  the  articles;  the  Excise 
demanded  it  of  them  whether  they  had  re- 
ceived it  or  not;  so  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  wardens  of  the  respective  Companies 
did  not  let  the  owners  escape  scot-fi^e.  llie 
owners  paid  the  duty  to  the  Companies ;  the 
Oonipanies  handed  it  over  to  t^e  Excise ;  and 
the  Excise  gave  them  6d.  in  the  pound  for 
their  trouble. 

As  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  tho  world 


both  duties  and  wealth.  The  following  is  pretty 
nearly  the  relation,  at  the  present  day,  between 
the  fbur  parties  interested  in  gold  and  silTer 
manufactures — the  Crown,  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  and  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
pubhc. 

Every  article  made  in  or  near  London,  of 
gold  and  silver,  except  certain  trinkets  and 
small  wares,  must  be  sent  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  near  Cheapside.  The  maker  must  pre- 
viously stamp  his  mark  upon  it,  which  muk 
j  must  be  known  and  approved  by  the  Company. 


It  is  assayed  at  the  Hall ;  it  is  broken  up  and 
returned  if  below  the  proper  standard,  bat 
stamped  and  returned  if  of  due  quality.  The 
Company  employ  persons  to  scrape  a  few  frag- 
ments from  every  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
assay;  and  these  persons,  to  ensure  their 
thorough  knowledge,  must  have  served  a  scTen 
years'  apprenticeship  to  a  goldsmitL  There 
oeing  many  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  manu- 
facturers of  watch-cases  and  chains,  living  in 
and  near  Clerkenwell,  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, when  they  rebuilt  theur  Hall  some  years 
ago,  determined  to  build  it  on  its  present  cen- 
tral site,  rather  than  remove  it  near^  to  the 
Mint  There  is  a  constant  running  to  and  fro 
between  the  workshops  and  the  Hall ;  and 
many  losses  might  occur  if  the  Hall  were  too 
far  distant  Clarkenwell  and  Foster  Lane  are 
the  two  poles  of  an  electric  chain,  having  links 
of  silver  and  gold — a  figure,  by  tho  way,  which 
we  fear  is  not  quite  iuiltless;  for  these  two 
metals,  though  electric  in  a  moral  sense,  ara 
not  much  so  according  to  lecture-room  phil- 
osophy. 
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When  the  wardens  and  assayers  of  the 
Company  are  examining  the  articles  sent  to 
them,  they  have  power  to  reject  any  in  which, 
according  to  their  judgment,  there  may  have 
heen  too  much  solder  employed ;  because  solder 
being  less  valuable  than  tne  metal  soldered, 
the  standard  of  Uie  whole  bulk  may  per- 
chance be  reduced  too  much.  The  duties  of  the 
Company,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  four- 
fold in  respect  to  the  principal  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  sent  to  them — viz.,  to  see  that  the 
gold  or  silver  is  of  tbe  proper  standard :  to  see 
that  the  silver  is  not  plated  silver,  or  tne  gold 
siWer-gilt;  to  see  that  the  solder  employed 
has  not  been  too  much  in  relative  weight;  to 
stamp  the  article  when  approved ;  and  to  re 
ceive  money  when  the  urticle  is  returned  to 
the  owner.    This  money  consists  of  a  small 
sum  for  the  stamping-fee,  and  a  much  larger 
gum  for  the  Government    The  present  duty 
— seventeen  shillings  per  ounce  for  gold,  and 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  silver — ^is  practi- 
cally reduced  to  fourteen  shillings  and  two- 
pence, and  one  shilling  and  threepence,  an 
allowance  of  one-Sixth  being  made  to  the 
manufacturer  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  each  article  during  the  finishing 
processes;  this  finishing  being  always  con- 
ducted after  the  assaying  and  stamping  have 
taken  place.    The  Company  pay  these  duties 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  are 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Receiver  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes;  and  the  Company,  having  thus 
acted  as  tax-gatherers,  are  paid  for  so  doing, 
at  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent    The 
Company  receives  about  four  thousand  a  year 
from  the  manufacturers    for   assaying   and 
stamping,  and  about  two  thousand  a  year  firom 
the  Government  for  collecting  the  tax.    there 
is  one  deputy-warden  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany, with  a  salary,  to  superintend  especially 
these  matters ;  and  under  him  are  an  engraver 
of  punches,  three  assayers,  two  weighers, 
three  drawers,  and  a  cupel-maker. 

Boys  carry  the  articles  of  plate  between 
Clerkenwell  and  Foster  imne.  Let  us  suppose 
that  young  Tom  Simmons,  a  Clerkenwell 
apprentice,  arrived  or  arriving  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion sufficiently  to  be  trusted,  takes  a  piece 
of  unfinished  plate  to  Goldsmith's  Hall.  The 
weighers  ascertain  the  weight,  calculate  the 
duty  at  so  much  per  ounce,  set  down  the  fee 
required  for  assaying  and  stamping,  and  enter 
the  items  in  due  form.  The  drawers  or  scra- 
pers then  take  the  piece  of  plate  in  hand. 
They  examine  it  to  see  that  the  several  parts 
all  belong  properly  to  each  other,  and  that  it 
is  not  charged  with  a  suspiciously  large  amount 
of  solder.  This  examination  being  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  they  draw  or  scrape  a  few 
fragments  fi'om  the  surface  of  the  article,  just 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  assay ;  and  if 
there  be  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  there  are 
different  qualities  of  metal  in  different  parts 
of  the  artide,  the  scraper  is  applied  to  all 


those  parts,  and  a  fair  average  made  of  the 
whole.  Then  comes  the  third  stage  in  the  his- 
tory :  the  drawers  hand  over  the  little  frag- 
ments to  the  assayers,  who  proceed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  metal  be  up  to  the  standard. 
If  all  be  right  up  to  this  time,  the  drawers 
again  take  the  piece  of  plate,  and  stamp  it  with 
the  requisite  marks.  If  all  be  not  right,  if  th^ 
metal  be  lower  than  the  standard,  the  artida 
is  retained  until  the  following  day  ;  it  is  again 
tried,  and  if  again  found  wanting,  it  is  broken 
up ;  but  if  the  manufacturer,  willing  to  save 
his  poor  bantling,  should  ask  for  a  third  trial, 
and  dhould  be  willing  to  pay  another  shilling 
for  it,  he  can  do  so :  the  third  verdict  is  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  against  it ;  and  the  bro- 
ken piece  of  glitter  is  sent  home  in  disgrace. 
But  our  piece  of  plate  we  of  course  assume  to 
be  standard.  After  the  assayers  have  reported 
well  of  it,  and  the  drawers  have  stamped  it, 
the  weighers  re-weigh  it ;  and  then  there  is 
very  little  else  to  be  done  before  Tom  takes 
home  the  piece  of  pUte  to  his  master*& 

The  prindple  of  adulteration  (pity  that  we 
should  have  to  use  such  a  term)  sometiraea 
creeps  into  these  golden  products.  The  maker 
of  a  watch-case  may,  if  he  be  less  honest  than 
his  compeers,  make  some  of  the  tiny  bits  of 
less  than  perfect  metal ;  but  the  drawers  baffle 
him ;  they  scrape  firom  all  the  parts,  good  and 
bad ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  former  pecca- 
dillos attached  to  his  name,  the  scrapings  are 
made  yet  more  carefully ;  and  he  must  abide 
by  the  average  result  of  the  whole.  The 
assayers  are  not  allowed  to  know  to  whom  the 
several  little  packets  of  scrapings  belong ;  these 
are  wrapped  up  separately  by  the  drawers, 
vrith  certain  private  marks  and  numbers,  and 
are  placed  in  boxes;  and  the  assayers  take 
them  from  the  boxes,  assay  them,  and  report 
the  results,  without  knowing  who  are  the  par- 
ties affected  by  their  dedsion.  Thus  are  there 
one  or  two  hundred  assays,  more  or  less,  made 
every  day  at  the  Hall :  one  assayer  confining 
his  attention  to  gold,  and  two  others  to  silver 

The  Company,  in  order  to  have  some  test 
that  their  servants  have  properly  performed 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  hold  a  kind  of 
annual  scrutiny — an  assay  of  a  more  formal 
nature.  Portions  of  the  scrapings  resulting 
from  the  assays  made  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing possibly  to  fifty  thousand,  are  kept,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  judgment  on  the  whole.  The 
practical  members  of  the  Company  are  con- 
vened— ^leaving  out  the  noble  lords  and  right 
honourable  gentlemen  who  somehow  become 
members  of  this  as  of  the  other  great  City 
Companies — and  the  parliament,  or  jury,  or 
judges,  or  arbitrators,  or  scrutineers  (call  them 
which  we  may)  melt  down  the  scrapings,  and 
make  a  very  careful  assay  of  them ;  the  result 
of  this  assay  shows  whether  or  not  the  three 
assayers  have  done  their  year's  work  well — 
But  the  diet  of  Uie  Bumingham  and  Sheffield 
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assay  is  more  official  and  more  imperative ;  we 
must  briefly  notice  it 

The  golden  doings  of  Birmingham  have  un- 
dergone very  considerable  changes  within  the 
last  few  years.  Time  wa»  when  the  **  toy- 
shop of  Europe*^  produced  immense  qoantitics 
of  gilt  toys,  which  occupied  some  thousands 
of  bands  ;  the  buckles,  the  snaps,  the  clasps, 
the  eanings,  the  bracelets,  the  rings,  the  broo- 
ches— as  well  as  other  articles  which  we  may 
designate  toys,  or  trinkets,  or  sham-jewellery 
— were  thrown  upon  the  market  most  unspar- 
ingly. Such  is  not  now  the  case ;  and  many 
causes  have  led  to  the  change.  Fashion  has, 
in  many  instances,  refused  to  sanction  that 
which  she  formerly  applauded ;  the  gold  be- 
came thinner  and  thinner  upon  the  toys,  until 
people  began  to  be  ashamed  to  call  it  gold  at 
all ;  the  French  showed  that  they  could  make 
gilt- toys  presenting  more  graceful  designs  than 
our  own;  while  the  designation  of  ** Brum- 
magem goods**  became  rather  bumbling  to 
those  who  decked  themselves  therewith.  Thus 
the  gilt-toy  trade  has  declined  in  that  town ; 
but  others  have  arisen  which  place  the  golden 
labours  of  the  townsmen  on  a  better  footing. 
The  manufacture  of  good  jewellery  has  in- 
creased ;  while  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  re- 
markable electro-plating  process  have  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  employment  of  the 
precious  metals  at  Birmingham.  How  the 
Birmingham  men  use  their  gold  and  silver,  it 
is  not  our  province  here  to  describe :  Suffice 
it  hero  to  speak  of  the  official  inspection  of  the 
gold  and  silver  work  produced. 

The  diets  or  small  parcels  of  scrapings,  as 
mentioned  in  a  former  page,  are  sent  up  to 
London  from  Birmingham  in  the  diet-box,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  Assay-mas- 
ter.  Here  they  are  examined  and  assayed, 
and  tested  with  certain  gold  and  silver  trial 
plates  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
quality  be  below  standard,  the  Birmingham 
Assay-master  is  fined ;  but  if  it  be  equal  or 
superior  to  standard,  a  certificate  is  returned, 
which  is  an  acquittal  for  a  whole  year*s  labours. 
A  certificate  for  the  Birmingham  gold  assays 
takes  somewhat  the  following  form  :  "  These 
are  to  certify  that,  having  this  day  duly  assay- 
ed and  tried  the  gold  Diet  from  Birmingham, 
of  twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  two 
carats  of  alloy,  and  also  the  gold  Diet  of  eigh- 
teen carats  of  fine  gold,  and  six  carats  of  alloy, 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  4,  sess. 
1824,  and  having  made  such  trials  in  presence 
of  — ,  especially  appointed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
attend  the  same ;  I  find,  in  comparison  with 
the  respective  gold  trial  plates  made  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  Diet  of  twenty-two  carats 

fine  is f  and  the  Diet  of  eighteen  carats 

fine  is the  said  trial  plates,  and  do  there- 
fore report  that  the  said  Diets  are  sufficiently 
fine,  and  fully  conformable  to  the  true  intent 
And  meaning  of  the    Act   aforesaid,*'    The 


Queen*8  Assay-roaster  signs  this  certificate, in 
which  there  are  blanks  left  for  indicating 
whether  the  gold  is  "  equal  to**  or  "  superior 
to**  the  standards  respectively  referred  to. 

Query:  If  the  Government  duty  were  aban- 
doned on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Companies* 
privileges  on  the  other — if  manufacturers  and 
purchasers  were  allowed  to  make  their  own 
bargains  uninfluenced  by  all  this  official  parade 
— would  it  not  be  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
end  that  these  diets  should  die  away  ?  Are 
they  not  relics  of  the  same  antiquated  system 
which  at  one  time  eave  curfew  laws,  and  at 
another  temporary  laws?  "When  trades  are 
too  young  to  run  alone  they  are  protected; 
butthev  are  all  getting  out  of  leading-strings 
now-a-days,  one  by  one.  Gold  and  siWer  work- 
ing is  certainly  an  old  trade;  but,  (we  wish  to 
leave  room  for  correction)  it  may  just  possibly 
not  be  old  enough  to  be  left  to  itself — Eoute- 
hold  Words. 
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GOMEROCK  CASTLE; 

OB,  THB  GRAVE  OF  THE  UKKBOWH. 

When  Dartmouth  sent  a  goodly  company  of 
750  men,  and  above  thirty  ships,  to  assist  the 
third  Edward  at  the  siege  of  Calais — and  when, 
to  avenge  himself  for  wrongs  done  on  his  coast, 
the  Admiral  of  Bretague  attempted  a  descent 
on  Darmouth,  and  his  army  was  driven  precip- 
itately back  into  their  ships,  leaving  the  Lord 
Duchastel,  with  other  officers  of  rank  slain  in 
fight,  and  100  men  prisoners  to  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  the  town — and  when  the  Lancas- 
trian party  availed  themselves  of  its  security 
and  shipping  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
Darmouth  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 

The  Castle  of  Gomerock,  towering  high  oo 
the  left  bank  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
was  deemed  a  post  of  considerable  strength.— 
At  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built, 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  stood  a  strong 
square  tower,  serving  as  an  outwork  to  the 
Castle,  but  more  especially  intended  to  guard 
the  chain  which  was  laid  from  thence  to  Dart- 
mouth Castle,  to  protect  the  haven  against  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  spot  to  which  the  chain  was  attached  is 
still  to  be  seen — steps  and  platforms  cut  in  the 
rock  may  still  be  traced,  though  nearly  oblit- 
erated by  time  and  winter  seas  The  walls  of 
the  Castle  of  Gomerock  are  still  standing ;  but 
those  which  formed  the  tower  below  it  are 
nearly  lost,  leaving  little  more  than  the  floor 
of  the  lower  story,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as 
proof  of  that  which  must  have  stood  upon  it 
The  smaller  stones  and  mortar  of  which  the 
walls  were  composed  concealed  the  floor,  form- 
ing a  shapeless  mass,  from  one  to  three  feet 
thick. 

Of  the  time  when  these  walls  were  thrown 
down  there  is  no  record ;  but  as  the  Castle  is 
not  mentioned  amongst  the  forts  and  block- 
houses occupied  by  the  soldiery  during  the 
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coQtest  between  Efng  Charles  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, when  Dartmouth  was  twice  besieged, 
and  in  turn  laken  by  each  party,  it  must  have 
been  then  a  ruin. 

Some  labourers  were  lately  employed  to  clear 
away  the  materials  which  covered  its  floor,  and 
had  barely  commenced  their  work  when  the 
skeleton  of  a  human  being,  which  lay  scarcely 
concealed  below  the  msa  they  were  removing, 
excited  their  astonishment 

"  It  would  have  been  a  dismal  job,^*  said 
one  of  the  labourers,  "  to  have  been  working 
here  alone,  for  who  can  tell  what  may  have 
happened  to  the  poor  creature." 

The  skeleton  was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the 
head  turned,  as  if  resting,  when  buried,  on  the 
right  shoulder,  the  left  arm  uplifted  above  (;he 
head,  whilst  the  right  was  close  to  the  body. 
The  whole  bore  testimony  to  a  hasty  inter- 
ment 

The  nden  eagerly  told  of  what  had  happened 
when  they  returned  to  Kingswear.  The  story 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and,  on  the  second 
day  after  the  discovery,  the  man  who  found 
the  bones  informed  his  fellow-labourers  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  remains  of 
a  woman,  for  he  had  beard  a  story  which  went 
strongly  to  prove  it  •*  There  was  a  woman," 
said  he,  '*  more  than  a  century  ago,  who  used 
to  frequent  that  Castle.  She  was  often  seen 
wandering  about  the  adjoining  cliffs,  but  sud- 
denly disappeared ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
these'bones  must  be  the  remains  of  that  unfor- 
tunate creature.'' 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  smiled  at  his 
story,  for  he  was  a  stranger ;  and  the  other, 
vexed  at  his  want  of  faith,  continued — *'  You 
may  smile,  but  I  could  name  the  persons  who 
have  seen  a  woman's  form  pass  close  before 
them  here,  in  the  night,  and  suddenly  be  lost 
Strange  things  were  spoken  of  before  our  mas- 
ter came  to  live  here :  noises  were  heard,  and 
Mountain's  Qato  has  opened  for  the  traveller 
without  mortal  hands." 

Who  Mountain  was,  that  gave  to  that  mys- 
terious gate  his  name,  or  why  the  house  in 
which  he  dwelt  was  sufiered  to  decay,  and  a 
small  portion  only  to  remain  to  mark  the  spot, 
no  one  can  tell.  But  at  the  time  it  stood  there, 
it  was  the  last  from  Kingswear;  beyond  it  there 
was  no  trace  of  house  or  dwelling,  save  only  the 
ruins  of  Gomerock  Castle,  and  a  square  lower 
which  stands  upon  the  rocks,  more  distant  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  of  more  modem  character. 

A  surgeon,  who  visited  the  spot,  decided 
that  it  was  the  skeleton  ofa  man ;  for,  although 
there  was  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  there 
nearly  a  century,  still  the  skull  was  sufflci- 
ciently  preserved  to  satisfy  him  of  the  fact — 
AVhen  the  place  was  cleared  out,  the  bones 
were  again  buried  near  the  spot  where  they 
were  found,  and  a  grave  raised  over  them. — 
The  following  story,  put  together  from  mate- 
rials which  were  afterwards  collected  from  the 


old  inhabitants  of  Kingswear,  may  stamp  it  as 
"tde  grave  op  the  unknown." 


Two  centuries  ago,  Kingswear  wore  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  from  that  which  it  docs  at 
present  Many  of  its  younger  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  trade. 

About  the  time  of  King  William's  landing 
at  Brixham,  William  Blackaller  was  mate  ofa 
fine  brig,  which  was  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying fish  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

From  the  repeated  voyages  he  had  made, 
since  he  became  a  stout  apprentice,  he  had 
acquired  a  desire  to  wander ;  and  an  old  com- 
panion of  his  earlv  life  induced  him  to  leave 
the  service  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  cm- 
ployed,  and  enter  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He 
was  well  recommended  by  his  old  master  to 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  proving  an  expert 
and  gallant  seaman,  ho  was  in  a  few  years 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  warrant-officer. 

No  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  com- 
panions than  Boatswain  Blackaller.  He  had 
served  well  at  La  Hogue,  was  at  the  taking  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  Vigo  Bay,  at 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Yelez  Malaga,  which  followed  soon 
after ;  and  when  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
wrecked  on  his  homeward  passage,  with  a  part 
of  his  fleet,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against 
Toulon,  in  1707,  Blackaller  was  boatswain  of 
the  Association,  and,  with  her  whole  ship's 
company,  perished  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly. 

Blackaller  left  a  widow  and  some  children 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Amongst  them  was  a  boy 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  who  from  the 
daring  spirit  wtiich  he  displayed,  was  con- 
sidered "the  very  image  of  his  father." 

The  melancholy  bereavement  which  had 
thus  befallen  the  family  excited  the  feeling  of 
all  around  them — the  more  strongly,  perhaps, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  a  calamity  in  which  so 
many  brave  men  had  perished ;  and  William 
(for  so  he  was  named,  after  his  father)  was 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  a  merchant,  then 
carrying  on  a  considerable  business. 

According  to  the  general  custom  of  that 
day,  the  boy  had  to  spend  the  summer  in  New- 
foundland, and  the  winter  months  in  his  mas- 
ter's house  at  Dartmouth.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  the  apprentices  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  rigging,  and  fitting  the 
ships  for  the  next  voyage,  whilst  their  even- 
ings were  dedicated  to  such  instruction  in 
writing  and  navigation  as  would  render  them 
fit  to  fill  the  situations  of  mates  and  masters, 
as  vacancies  might  arise. 

The  boy  soon  became  noted  both  for  his 
learning  and  seamanship,  and  he  was  of  that 
bold  and  generous  spirit,  that,  if  wrong  were 
done  to  any  of  his  companions  by  the  boys 
of  another  house,  Blackaller  was  always  the 
first  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  bear  the  blame 
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which  shoold  have  been  laid  on  other  shoul- 
ders. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  he  still  continued 
in  the  employ  of  his  master ;  but  a  very  few 
years  expired  before  William  was  lost  to  his 
old  companions. 

He  had  gono  in  one  of  his  master *s  vessels 
with  fish  to  the  West  Indies,  and  whilst  the 
cargo  was  discharging  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared. His  shipmates  hunted  for  him  in  every 
direction  about  the  port,  but  to  no  purpose. 

They  could  only  learn  that  he  had  more 
than  once  been  in  company  with  some  strange 
seamen,  belonmng  (as  it  afterwards  appeared) 
to  a  ship  which  sailed  the  day  after  William 
was  missed ;  but  where  the  vessel  belonged, 
whence  she  came,  or  whither  bound,  no  one 
had  any  knowledge ;  yet  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  handled,  and  her  general  appearance, 
shewed  that  those  who  composed  her  crew 
were  not  seamen  of  an  ordinary  character. 

Years  passed  away,  the  widow  of  Boatswain 
Blackaller  had  been  interred  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Ringswear,  and  her  family  had 
been  so  long  dispersed  that  the  name  was  little 
thought  ot,  when  William  suddenly  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  came  in  a  coast- 
ing vessel  from  London.  Few  remembered 
him ;  and  those  who  did  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise, in  his  sunburnt  and  carewcHm  counte- 
nance, the  features  of  their  early  companion. 
His  manner  was  so  reserved,  and  his  counte- 
nance so  full  of  rebuke  if  any  one  attempted  to 
pry  into  his  history,  that  few  dared  attempt  it 
a  second  time ;  and  those  who  did,  only  learned 
that  he  had  been  occupied  in  trade  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  gained  enough  to  enable  him 
to  live  comfortably  at  home. 

But  he  came  not  alone.  A  beautiful  girl,  of 
«bout  ten  years  of  age,  engrossed  all  his  atten- 
tion. Her  features  were  not  strictly  English, 
though  she  was  like  her  father :  her  quick  and 
large  black  eye,  and  general  manner,  bespoke 
a  Spanish  origin,  and  shewed  that  she  had 
been  bom  under  a  more  vivid  sun  than  that  of 
Europe. 

Maria  was  sent  to  school,  and  her  father  oc- 
cupied his  time  in  fishing  in  a  small  sailing- 
boat,  which  he  managed  with  a  dexterity  that 
bespoke  the  seaman,  not  the  trader ;  and  once 
he  thought  of  entering  into  partnership  with  a 
man  who  wished  him  to  purchase  half  his  ves- 
sel, but  it  might  cause  inquiry  about  his  mo- 
ney, and  he  as  suddenly  gave  it  up. 

The  inn  at  the  Ferry  becoming  vacant,  he 
took  a  lease  of  it ;  and  when  Maria  had  been 
three  years  at  school,  she  returned  to  be  the 
mistress  of  her  father's  house,  and  do  the  office 
of  the  hostess.  His  disposition  was  becoming 
gloomy,  and  more  than  usually  reserved ;  but 
the  return  of  his  favourite  child  restored  him 
again  to  himselfl 

Maria  seldom  left  the  bar.  She  had  a  mind 
far  above  the  ordinary  stamp  of  those  who 
lived  orouzkl  her,  aud  had  more  pleasure  in  a  i 


book  than  in  their  society.  But  her  fathei's 
house  was  the  resort  of  many  masters  of  t^ 
sels,  who,  as  Maria  became  more  accustomed 
to  her  new  employment,  were  drawn  hy  her 
to  the  house.  Her  lively  manner  and  dark  eye 
sold  many  a  bowl  of  punch,  they  said,  for  the 
good  landlord.  He,  always  on  his  guard,  read 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye  every  stranger  that 
came  to  his  house ;  listening  to  the  stories  of 
all,  but  imparting  little  in  return. 

Maria  had  entered  on  her  twentieth  year, 
when  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south-west,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  drove  a  large  ship, 
bound  to  the  Spanish  main,  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  harbor.  She  had  lost  a  part  of  her  loasts 
and  rigging,  and  had  sprung  a  leak,  which 
prevented  her  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage, 
without  considerable  repair.  It  was  necessaty 
that  her  cargo  should  be  taken  out,  which 
was  a  work  of  time ;  and  her  master,  having 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  com- 
menced unloading. 

Having  heard  of  Blackaller,  and  anxious  to 
look  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  from  the 
Kingswear  side,  he  landed  with  his  mate,  and 
walked  for  an  hour  over  the  hills  towards  the 
Mewstone.  On  their  return,  they  went  into 
the  Ferry-house,  and  ordered  a  bowl  of  panch, 
which  was  supplied  by  Maria ;  and  Blackaller 
being  desired  to  join  them,  they  entered  into 
a  conversation  which  lasted  till  kte  in  the 
evening.  Indeed,  neither  of  them  appeared 
anxious  to  leave  the  house,  though  neither 
imparted  to  the  other  the  cause  by  which  he 
was  detained  there. 

The  captain  was  a  man  nearly  forty  years 
of  age,  as  bold  and  daring  as  Blackaller  him- 
self: but  he  was  also  of  a  very  irritable  tem- 
per, and,  if  thwarted  when  a  little  in  liquor, 
tie  had  no  restraint  upon  his  passion.  Still  he 
was  an  honest  man,  and  an  excellent  seaman, 
and  had  for  years  been  the  &vorite  captain  of 
his  owners. 

The  mate  was  the  son  of  a  friend  of  theirs, 
of  the  name  of  Mordaunt^  resident  in  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  upon  whom  fortune  had 
bestowed  a  large  family,  with  little  means  to 
support  them ;  and  Henry,  who  had  been  bora 
there  was  sent  to  London,  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  bring 
him  up. 

After  he  had  received  an  education  suited 
to  his  fhture  prospects,  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  master  of  the  Meridian,  (for  such 
was  the  ship's  name,)  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
sea. 

He  had  now  passed  his  twentieth  year,  jet 
he  still  felt  under  restraint  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  captain — the  natural  effect  of  being 
so  long  under  his  guidance ;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  that  regard  for  him  which  his  bold  bea^ 
ing,  and  kindness  in  time  of  danger,  bad  in- 
spired ;  and  if  it  did  not  amount  t^  respect,  it 
was  only  because  the  temper  of  his  captain 
would  sometimes  lead  him  to  acts  of  sadden 
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violence  towards  his  crew,  which  destroyed 
that  feeling  in  the  generous  mind  of  the  joung 
mariner 

Each  had  been  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
Maria,  but  the  captain  did  not  perceive  that  it 
was  to  his  mate  that  her  eye  was  constantly 
directed,  when  the  interesting  matters  on 
which  they  conversed,  the  land  to  which  they 
were  bound,  unasually  rivetted  her  attention. 
Nothing  passed  between  her  and  Henry  Mor- 
daunt  that  could  be  observed  by  the  other ;  but 
when  he  shook  hands  with  Maria,  on  leaving 
the  house,  there  was  that  secret  feeling 
between  them  which  evinced  that  each  had 
seen  enough  of  the  other  to  wish  for  a  less 
restrained  meeting — ^that  early  fervent  feeling 
of  untainted  youth,  which,  ripening  with  years, 
will  pilot  us  to  the  nearest  port  to  heaven  in 
whicQ  man  can  cast  his  anchor  here. 

There  was  a  warmth,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
the  captain,  but  it  was  returned  only  with 
that  courtesy  which  she  felt  to  be  due  to  him 
as  her  father^s  guest 

The  visit  to  Sie  Ferry-house  was  frequently 
renewed ;  but  Henry  often  stole  there,  unknown 
to  his  captain ;  and  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  at  a  friend's  house  in  Dartmouth,  Maria 
and  he  were  taking  many  a  delightful  walk 
along  the  cliffs,  scarcely  noticed  by  any  one. 

The  old  Castle  of  Gomerock  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  young  lovers;  because  there 
amidst  the  wild  woods  that  surrounded  it,  they 
could  plight  their  mutual  faith,  unrestrained 
by  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity. 

The  feelings  of  the  captain  for  Maria  had  not 
diminished ;  yet  they  had  not  carried  him 
beyond  a  marked  attention  when  he  ^vas  at 
her  father's  house ;  which  she  always  received 
with  a  frankness,  which  by  some  might  be 
thought  unfair  to  him  in  her  situation.  But 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  temper ;  and 
if  she  feared  to  rouse  it,  who  could  blame  her  ? 
She  hoped,  indeed,  that  nothing  would  be  said 
by  him  about  her ;  and  that  when  he  should 
leave  the  port  he  would  forget  her,  as  he  had 
many  a  one  before. 

As  the  ship's  cargo  was  again  being  put  on 
board,  and  the  time  of  her  departure  drew 
near,  his  visits  to  her  fiither  were  mbre  fre- 
quent and  his  attentions  to  Maria  more  decided; 
at  length  the  vessel  was  declared  fit  for  sea, 
and  the  pilot  dropped  her  down  into  the  Bight, 
to  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  early  morning 
tide,  which  would  turn  about  four. 

The  moon  was  near  the  full,  the  evening 
beautifully  serene,  the  captain  had  gone  on 
shore  to  settle  his  accounts,  and  take  his  last 
dinner  with  the  agent,  who  had  invited  a  few 
friends  to  drink  success  to  the  voyage. 

All  was  ready  on  board,  when  Henry,  avaU- 
ing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  landed  at 
Kingswear  for  the  last  time.  Maria  had  anxi- 
ously expected  him,  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
them  to  their  favorite  haunt.  They  wandered 
about  unconscioiis  of  time,  until  at  last  they 


found  themselves  seated  on  the  walls  of  the 
little  Castle,  close  to  the  water;  for  there, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  they  could 
freely  speak  of  all  their  future  hopes,  and 
pledge  their  mutual  vows  of  constancy. 

Henry  had  just  taken  from  his  bosom  a 
locket  with  his  mother's  hair,  which  she  had 
given  him,  when  he  first  left  her  for  England, 
and  which  he  prized  as  his  own  life ;  and  with 
a  feeling,  which  those  who  have  not  experi- 
enced it  can  little  understand,  had  hung,  it  on 
his  Maria's  neSk,  charging  her  to  look  on  it 
daily  as  the  dearest  token  of  his  affection,  the 
sole  remains  to  him  of  a  most  kind  and  valued 
mother,  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by 
the  hoarse  and  angty  voice  of  the  captain — 

"I  have  found  you  at  last  I"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  and  with  Maria  I" 

Inflamed  with  fury,  he  collected  all  his 
strength,  and  struck  the  mate  a  blow  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Maria  shrieked, 
and,  whilst  the  captain  bent  over  his  victim, 
she  escaped  far  enough  up  the  path  to  be  un- 
perceived  by  him,  whilst  she  watched,  with 
wild  anxiety,  the  scene  which  was  to  follow. 
She  thought  she  saw  the  captain  lift  Henry 
up,  and  place  him  on  the  spot  whore  he  had 
been  before  seated.  She  heard  a  low  voice, 
but  from  whom  it  came  she  could  not  tell ; 
the  horror  of  what  she  had  witnessed  kept  her 
rivetted  to  the  spot  on  which  she  stood ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  captain  turn  suddenly 
round,  as  if  to  seek  her,  she  fled  precipitately 
from  the  spot,  and,  entering  her  house,  reachd 
her  room,  she  knew  not  how. 

Her  father  had  not  noticed  her  return,  and, 
throwing  herself  on  her  bed,  she  swooned  away. 
Recovermg  from  her  faintness,  she  burst  into 
a  violent  flood  of  tears,  which  so  far  relieved 
her  mind  as  to  recall  her  wandering  thoughts. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  the  door,  and 
watch  for  those  she  had  left  at  the  Castle ;  for 
the  ship's  boat  was  at  the  Ferry-slip,  and  some 
of  her  crew  were  seated  in  the  kitchen,  in  deep 
conversation  with  her  father.  All  was  still  as 
death  without  Maria's  anxiety  was  too  great 
to  allow  her  to  remain  at  the  door ;  she  stole 
unconsciously  up  the  steps,  and  wandered  on 
towards  the  Castle;  but  had  only  proceeded 
a  short  distance,  when  shd  heard  a  foototep. 
She  listened  attentively.  It  was  approaching, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  single  person ;  and  before 
she  could  decide  what  course  to  take,  the  cap- 
tain had  seized  her  hand. 

"Dearest  Maria!"  he  said,  *Wnto  what  a 
state  of  mind  have  you  unconsciously  brought 
me  I  I  loved  you,  and  I  believed  tnat  I  was 
not  indifferent  to  you.  I  saw  you  smile  upon 
my  mate,  but  I  did  not  regard  it  The  event 
of  to-night  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Ho  is  faint  fh>m  the  blow  which,  in  my  drunken 
fhry,  I  struck  him ;  and  I  have  left  him  on 
the  seat  where  I  found  you.  My  boat  is  at 
the  slip.  I  will  pull  directly  to  the  place,  and 
carry  him  off  to  the  ship ;  and  to-morrow,  be- 
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fore  we  sail,  if  it  be  too  early  to  come  on  shore, 
he  shall  write  to  yoa  by  the  pilot.  Farewell, 
dear  Maria !"  he  added,  **  do  not  go  there,  as 
my  men  will  meet  you;  but  wait  upon  the 
cliff,  and  you  will  see  me  perform  my  promise. 
Farewell  1"  he  repeated,  but  it  was  in  a  voice 
which  was  not  natural  to  him ;  and  when  she 
recovered  from  the  wild  feelings  which  this 
unexpected  conversation  had  created,  a  chill 
came  over  her,for  which  she  could  not  account 

"  The  captain's  manner,**  she  said  to  herself, 
"is  so  changed,  and  there  was  a  sort  cf  trem- 
bling motion  in  his  hand  when  he  took  leave 
of  me." 

She  was  still  absorbed  in  these  thoughts 
when  she  heard  the  oars  of  the  captain*sboat, 
and  soon  saw  her  go  to  the  ship.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  was  again  on  her  way  to  the 
Castle ;  and  with  streaming  eyes  poor  Maria 
watched  every  movement  that  she  fancied  was 
taking  place  at  the  spot  where  she  had  left  her 
lover.  In  her  anxiety,  she  fancied  that  the 
boat  was  a  much  longer  time  there  than  could 
be  necessary  for  taking  him  on  board,  and  a 
thousand  conjectures  crossed  her  mind;  but 
they  fled  as  fast  as  they  came.  At  last  she 
Saw  the  boat  moving  towards  the  ship,  which 
was  too  close  under  the  opposite  shore  to  allow 
Maria  to  see  who  went  on  board.  She  could 
only  hope  all  was  right ;  and  that  the  morn- 
ing would  bring  her  a  letter,  if  Henry  could 
not  come  himself. 

Exhausted  with  the  various  scenes  through 
which  she  had  passed,  she  at  length  tore  her- 
self from  the  spot,  and  retired  hastily  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  She  no  sooner  composed 
herself,  as  she  believed,  than  the  dreadful 
blow  which  the  captain  had  given  her  lover 
rung  in  her  ears,  and  his  dyiug  body  seemed 
to  lie  before  her.  She  started  from  her  pillow, 
but  found  it  a  delusion.  Again  she  tried  to 
sleep,  and  the  dying  man  appeared  more 
plainly  than  before.  lie  spoke — blessed  her 
— and  bade  her  adieu,  for  ever.  She  sprung 
from  her  bed,  but  ere  she  reached  the  floor, 
she  fainted ;  and  when  she  again  came  to  her- 
self, the  visions  which  had  appeared  to  her  in 
the  night  were  so  stamped  upon  her  fevered 
brain,  that  she  could  scarcely  doubt  of  their 
reality. 

"  This  state  of  suspense,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  is  too  dreadful.  I  will  go  to  the  cliff.  I 
can  then  gaze  on  his  vessel  I  may  see  him, 
perhaps  coming  to  me." 

Full  of  these  thou(!;hts,  she  hastily  dressed 
herself,  and  reached  the  spot  from  whence  she 
had  watched  the  boat  on  the  preceding  night 

Morning  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  there  was 
light  enough  to  shew  her  that  the  ship  was 
gone. 

"  I  will  follow  it,**  she  said.  "  I  may  see 
her  again  before  she  clears  the  land." 

The  thought  gave  her  strength,  an4  she  ran 
along  the  cliffs,  until  she  could  see  the  Start 
Point 


The  sun  had  now  risen  so  far  above  the 
horizon,  and  cast  its  beams  so  brightly  across 
the  bay,  that  the  ship  was  clearly  viable, 
though  it  had  proceeded  many  miles  upon  its 
voyage. 

"  What  can  this  mean?"  she  thought  "He 
was  to  come  to  me,  or  to  have  sent  a  letter  hj 
the  pilot  But  there  has  been  no  boat  from 
the  vessel ;  for  I  should  have  heard  the  oars, 
if  I  could  not  have  seen  it"  Again  the  visions 
of  the  night,  mixed  with  the  real  scenes  she 
had  witnessed,  rushed  on  her  mind,  and  so 
oppressed  her,  that  she  unconsciously  wan- 
dered back  to  the  Castle.  She  wished  to 
descend  to  the  fatal  spot,  from  which  in  her 
alarm,  she  had  so  precipitately 'fled;  yet  a 
stronger  feeling  seemed  to  check  the  wish, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  com- 
pose  herself  sufficiently  to  undertake  the  task. 
Half  frantic,  she  knew  not  why,  she  hurried 
tremblingly  down  the  winding  path  that  led 
to  it,  anxious  to  discover,  by  Qie  appearance 
of  the  ground  where  Henry  had  fallen,  what 
had  been  the  conclusion  of  the  terrible  scene 
of  the  preceding  night,  great  was  her  horror 
on  finding  that  the  grass  had  been  recently 
removed,  and  hastily  replaced ;  and  that  the 
earth  which  had  been  taken  from  beneath  it 
lay  scattered  upon  the  rocks,  over  which  it 
had  been  cast  into  the  sea.  "  II  is  clear,  then," 
she  said,  "that  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a 
dreadful  reality.  I  did  see  him,  and  he  did 
indeed  bid  me  farewell — and  for  ever  "* 

She  fell  senseless  on  the  grave. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  sUe  endea- 
voured to  collect  all  her  energy  to  leave  the 
spot  unperccived,  and  return  home.  At  length 
she  accomplished  her  object :  and  when  her 
father  asked  her  what  had  detained  her  so 
long,  he  turned  away  before  she  could  attempt 
a  reply;  for  his  Maria  was  everything  to  him, 
and  the  tears  which  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
confirmed  his  suspicions  of  her  attachment, 
whilst  they  prevented  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  real  cause  of  her  dejection. 

Night  after  night  would  poor  Maria  wander 
to  the  spot  where  her  lover  lay,  and  sit  and 
watch,  by  moonlight,  the  turf  that  covered  his 
cold  remains-^claspiug  the  locket  to  her  bosom, 
or  bathing  it  in  tears,  until  her  mind  became 
half  frantic :  and  when  the  paroxysm  of  grief 
was  over,  so  dreadful  a  gloom  would  follow, 
that  her  father,  alarmed  at  her  wretched  con- 
dition, tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
divert  her  attention,  and  restore  her  to  her 
former  cheerfulness.  It  was  to  no  purpose- 
all  around  appeared  to  her  a  perfect  blank ; 
she  heeded  little  what  was  said  to  her;  her 
wanderings  were  her  only  solace :  these  be- 
came more  frequent,  but  her  nightly  sufferings 
were  known  to  no  one.  Still  she  struggled 
against  misery,  and  was  always  ready  to  do 
her  duty  in  the  hou^e — to  join  her  father  at 
his  meals,  and  watch  over  him  with  the  roost 
affectionate  solicitude.    In  her  more  tranquil 
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momenU,  she  felt  that  he  was  all  that  was  left 
to  her— the  only  liFing  soal  for  whom  she  had 
any  regard. 

One  moming,  she  came  not  down  at  her 
usual  hour.  Her  father,  alarmed,  hastened  to 
,  her  room.  Her  bonnet  and  cloak  were  gone 
—it  was  clear  she  had  not  slept  there.  "  Gra- 
cious Heaven  I"  he  said ;  "  what  can  have  hap- 
pened?" 

He  hurried  to  the  Castle  as  fast  as  his  old 
and  trembling  limbs  would  carry  him ;  but  all 
was  peace  and  solitude.  He  searched  the  clifis 
—he  called  loudly  on  his  Maria ;  but  no  voice 
answered  him. 

Half  frantic,  he  returned  to  his  house.  As 
he  entered,  he  heard  some  pilots  talking  anxi- 
ously in  the  kitchen. 

"I  knew  not  what  it  was,"  said  one ;  " but 
I  swear  I  saw  it  spring  from  the  rock,  and 
disappear." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  said  another.  "  Wo  were 
just  passing  between  the  Castles, — it  was 
about  eleven  o'clock ;  the  moon  was  up,  and 
we  were  taking  out  the  brig  bound  up  the 
Straits.  I  was  at  the  helm, — ^and  I  would 
swear  it  must  have  been  the  ghost  of  a  woman. 
I  never  was  so  frightened ;  it  disappeared  so 
suddenly.  The  boy  Hamilton  was  looking 
over  the  larboard  gangway,  and  he  saw  it  as 
well  as  I  did." 

"  When  did  vou  see  it?"  exclaimed  Black- 
aller,  who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  room. 
"Where  did  you  see  it?  what  was  it  like  7 
Speak,  man  1 

"  It  was  like  a  tall  woman,"  he  replied :  "it 
was  on  the  rocks  under  the  old  Castle." 

''It  was  my  Maria  I  Her  frenzied  brain 
could  no  longer  bear  the  weight  of  its  misery, 

and  she  has ^"  but  before  he  could  finish 

his  sentence,  Blackaller  had  fallen  lifeless  on 
the  ground. 

His  manly  heart,  which  had  braved  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  had  lost  the  only  tie  that  bound 
him  to  the  world, — the  beloved  resemblance 
of  her  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  peril  of 
his  own,  and  who  had  forsaken  kindred  and 
friends  to  share  the  fiite  of  the  captain  of  the 
"Black  Rover." 

He  could  have  led  again  his  long-lost  gallant 
crew  on  the  most  desperate  enterprise,  and 
looked  calmly  on  death  in  every  shape ;  but 
the  last  strand  of  the  cable  by  which  his  storm- 
worn  bark  was  moored  to  lim,  had  parted — his 
whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  that  of  his  Maria. 

Tet  the  mate's  body  lay  not  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle. 

A  seaman,  in  a  wind-bound  ship  about  to 
sail,  had  breathed  his  last,  and  his  captain  (as 
was  too  often  the  custom,  to  save  the  expenses 
of  a  funeral,  and  yet  not  cast  the  body  into  the 
sea)  Jbrought  it  to  that  spot,  and  buried  it, 
soon  after  the  mate  had  been  carried  on  board 
his  ship. 

The  varied  scenes  of  that  eventful  night  had  I 


detained  the  baptain  and  crew  of  the  Meridian 
till  a  late  hour.  A  slight  breeze  from  the  land 
enabled  the  captain  to  leave  the  port  without 
waiting  for  tide  or  pilot ;  and  thus,  in  the  con- 
fusion and  distress  which  his  conscious  mind 
now  told  him  he  had  brought  upon  himself, 
he  sailed,  without  fulfilling  his  last  promise  to 
Maria.  And  if  the  kind  for^veness  of  the 
mate  had  not  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
fierce  temper  during  their  voyage,  the  sad 
tidings  which  awaited  their  return  to  England 
made  him  indeed  an  altered  man.  Henry 
Mordaunt  was  ever  after  to  him  as  an  injured 
son;  he  was  his  only  care  through  life;  and 
if  the  cap  tun's  future  conduct  was  a  proof  of 
a  repentant  mind,  he  died  in  peace. 

The  &mily  of  Blackaller  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  Kingswear.  Some  poor  relations 
shared  by  will  the  little  wealth  old  William 
had  accumulated,  which,  if  won  in  strife  and 
blood,  was  well  bestowed  on  those  whom  he 
had  long  assisted  in  their  honest  struggles 
against  biting  poverty.  It  was  bestowed  on 
one  condition — ^that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  his  native  place,  beside  his  long- 
lost  mother,  without  any  stone  to  mark  his 
grave.  And  those  who  shared  his  money  felt 
it  might  be  wise  in  them  never  to  name  their 
beneuictor. 

No  trace  where  he  was  laid  can  now  be 
found.  If  he  had  drawn  a  pirate's  sword,  let 
all  who  hear  the  story  of  his  life  pause  and 
scan  their  own  before  they  cast  a  stone  at  that 
of  William  Blackaller. 


^*  ♦ 
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1. 

In  the  moming  of  our  days. 

Pleasure's  sun  shines  bright ; 
And  basking  in  its  rays. 

Scarce  we  mark  time's  flight. 
So  warm  our  pulses  roll, 

Sorrow  shuns  the  strife ; 
The  longings  of  the  soul 

Are  for  Vie — sweet  life  t 

2. 

Noon  comes — the  sultry  noon 

Of  life's  fervid  day : 
As  tides  obey  the  moon. 

So  at  passion's  sway 
Our  pulses  madly  roll, 

Tet,  with  pleasure  rife. 
Each  longing  of  the  soul 

StiU  is  life-^ear  life  I 

S. 

The  twilight  of  our  days 

Like  a  cloud  oomes  down ; 
And  o'er  hope's  shining  ways 

Casts  a  shadow  brown. 
Life's  streams  forget  to  roll, 

At  Love's  fitful  breath ; 
And  now  and  then  the  soul 

Thinks  of  death— sad  death  t 
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4. 

Drear  night  delays  not  now : 

Who  shall  paint  that  night? 
Care  riots  on  the  brow, 

Where  time's  snow  lays  white  I 
Our  pulses  slowly  toll 

Like  the  grave-kneirs  breath, 
And  longs  the  weary  soul 

Now  for  death — sweet  death  I 
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"Poor  thing!  poor  thing !'^  she  exclaimed, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  rested 
upon  the  shattered  form  borne  towards  her. 
"Gently,  gently,  Owen,  raise  your  side  a 
little ;  that  will  do ;  come  in  this  way.  Look, 
look  I  it  will  knock  agiunst  the  door  frame. 
Set  her  down  very  easy, — ^therc  now,  send  El- 
len to  me,  and  if  you  see  Honor  in  the  yard, 
tell  her  I  want  her;  and  then  you  may  go 
back  and  see  if  you  can  help  McCarthy  to 
settle  up  his  car,  for  the  sooner  he  is  on  the 
road  the  better,  as  he  is  to  call  to  the  doctor." 

Her  directions  were  followed,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  maids  she,  in  a  few  minutes, 
consigned  the  unfortunate  lady  to  her  neat 
looking  bed.  While  undressing  her  a  paper 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  it  was  an  open  letter, 
and  Mary  Uid  it  on  the  mantle  shelf  as,  hear- 
ing her  name  called,  she  left  the  roomu  It 
was  McCarthy  who  had  just  arrived  with  the 
children,  and  delivering  them  into  her  hands ; 
as  he  bade  them  good  bye,  and  God  bless 
them,  he  added,  as  he  left  the  house,  that  he 
would  send  the  poor  crayther's  luggage  by 
the  workmen. 

THE  CLOSE  OP  LIFE. 

The  room  was  darkened,  but  one  beam  of 
daylight  stole  through  a  chink  in  the  closed 
shutters,  and  pUyed  amid  the  curls  of  that 
fair  child,  as  she  silently  passed  her  hand 
over  the  fur  of  a  tortoise-shell  kitten  which 
lay  (juietly  in  her  lap.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  Uugh  of 
happy  childhood  was  upon  her  lips,  but  it 
died  away  unuctcred,  for  she  had  been  told 
that  she  must  be  very  quiet  A  transient 
cloud  would  occasionally  pass  over  tiiat  face 
as  her  dark  eye,  wandering  for  a  moment 
from  the  purring  plaything,  glanced  with  a 
bewildered  expression  upon  the  bed.  Beside 
that  bed  sat  her  brother,  every  gleam  of  gaie- 
ty banished  from  his  thoughtful  countenance, 
and  his  dark  blue  eyes  overshadowed  by  their 
dark  fringes,  resting  fixedly  upon  the  face  of 
his  mother,  as  she  lay  deathless  and  motion- 
less beside  him.  He  knew  that  she  breathed 
though  he  could  be  scarcely  said  to  hear  the 
almost  inaudible  respirations,  and  a  faint,  tow 
moan  would  show  that  she  was  not  insensible, 

_        _ ^ 

*  Continued  from  piLgt  201,  vol.  2.^Coaeluded. 


he  started  as  the  sounds  of  horses  hoo&  trot- 
ting along  the  '^borein"  which  led  to  the 
house  was  heard,  and  a  moment  after  the  door 
opened,  and  a  short,  vulgar  looking  man  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  McLoughlin. 

"  She  must  be  removed,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  pointing  to  the  child,  who  catching  the 
words  looked  up  imploringly  in  his  &ce,  u 
she  said,  "Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  be  very 
quiet  !'*  The  Doctor  made  no  reply  batpaas- 
ed  on. 

A  week  had  passed  in  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  on  one  side,  in  pain  and  torture  on  the 
other ;  fever  had  come  to  hasten  the  march 
of  death,  and  the  delicate  frame  and  worn 
out  constitution  of  the  widow  sunk  under  the 
accumulated  load  of  ilia.  Who  can  tell  the 
weight  of  the  burden,  as  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  pressed  upon  her  in  that  dark 
hour  I  Who  can  tell  the  agony  of  those  hoon 
of  delirium,  when  in  the  thick  coming  and 
half  formed  imaginings,  that  chased  each  other 
across  her  brain,  were  mingled  the  sorrow  of 
the  past,  the  sufifering  of  the  present,  and 
the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  the  fatnre; 
where  the  living  and  the  dead  ^>peared  to 
press  indiscriminately  around  her,  all  with  the 
stony  eye,  the  bloodless  lip,  and  the  lind 
hue  of  death.  The  loved  and  lost  were  there 
but  not  as  she  had  loved  and  known  them; 
like  the  rest  they  came,  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  grave,  ana  then  they  clumged  and  took 
hideous  forms  and  shapes  of  nameless  horror. 
But,  still,  she  felt  they  were  the  same;  one 
only  remained  unaltered — ^it  needed  not  the 
colorless  lip,  the  pale  brow,  the  black  hair 
falling  in  masses  damp  with  the  dews  of  death, 
over  the  wan,  cold  cheek,  as  she  had  seen 
her  last,  when  the  grave  was  about  to  dose 
over  her,  to  assure  her  that  it  was  her  mo* 
ther ;  and  the  eyes,  without  expression  yet 
full  of  horrible  meaning — she  coi^d  not  shnnk 
from  them,  they  werp  ever  fixed  upon  her, 
with  that  freezing  gaze ;  and  then  came  un- 
spoken words,  and  sounds  of  unutterable 
horror  ringing  in  her  ears ;  she  would  hare 
given  worlds  to  shriek,  but  she  could  not; 
her  throat  was  parched  and  dry,  her  tongue  was 
paralyzed,  and  her  lips  would  not  move  to 
give  utterance  to  the  sound.  Oh!  in  that 
moment  of  unspeakable  agony,  her  broken- 
hearted mother  was  terribly  avenged. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  He^ 
bert  had  been  brought  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  McLoughlin^s,  and  having  been, 
during  the  last  week  of  that  time  growing 
daily  worse,  it  was  vrith  more  concern  than 
surprise,  that  they  heard  the  Doctor,  the 
evening  on  which  he  paid  his  last  visit,  sav, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  can  outlive  the  night 

Slowly  that  evening  passed  on,  and  there 
were  more  gloomy  countenances  and  sad 
hearts  gathered  round  that  kitchen  hearth, 
than  hSd  been  seen  there  during  the  eigbteea 
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years  it  bad  been  in  Thady's  possession.  The 
Bong,  the  jest,  the  laugh,  were  hushed,  and 
the  few  words  which  were  spoken  from  time  to 
time,  and  could  hardly  be  called  conTcrsatioo, 
were  uttered  in  a  subdued  whisper.  The  an- 
gel of  death  hovered  near  them  and  cast  his 
shadow  oyer  that  fireside. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly  as  the  kind- 
hearted  farmer's  wife  entered  the  sick  cham- 
ber. The  strong  light  of  the  blazing  bog- 
wood  flickered  unsteadily  upon  the  walls,  and 
gave  a  startlin^ly  life-like  motion  to  the  inani- 
mate objects  within  the  room, while  the  laboring 
respirations  of  the  dying  woman  fell  heavily 
upon  the  ear,  and  contrasted  painfully  with 
the  light  and  regular  breathing  of  the  chil- 
dren who  slumbered  peacefully  at  the  oppo- 
side  of  the  apartment 

It  is  at  all  times  an  oppressively  nervous 
thing  to  watch  alone  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  and  we  must  not  pronounce  Mary  to 
be  either  very  superstitious  or  very  silly,  if 
as  she  sat  alone  through  all  that  long  night 
on  her  low  stool,  her  breath  came  faster,  and 
the  color  heightened  upon  her  cheek,  as  the 
shadows  danced  and  quivered  in  the  firelight, 
or  that  she  started  and  commenced  reckoning 
half  audibly  the  stitches  in  the  stocking  she 
was  knitting,  to  chase  the  fast  thronging  fan- 
cies, as  a  gust  of  wind  swept  by  with  a  moan- 
ing sound,  and  dashed  the  rain  against  the 
windows,  or  as  it  swelled  and  died  away  like 
a  wail  for  the  departed. 

Slowly  and  heavily  the  night  had  worn  on, 
when  a  moan  and  a  muttered  sound  brought 
her  to  the  side  of  the  sufierer.  As  she  put 
a  drink  to  her  lips  she  almost  started  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  that  face ; 
the  flushed  cheek  had  become  ghastly  pale, 
the  flashing  light  of  fever  had  departed  from 
the  glassy  and  darkening  eye,  and  upon  the 
lately  burning  brow,  the  dews  of  death  were 
stealmg.  She  almost  shuddered  as  those 
large  eyes,  from  which  lustre  and  expression 
had  vanished,  were  slowly  turned  upon  her, 
seeming  more  deadly  black  when  contrasted 
with  the  ash^  paleness  of  the  countenance ; 
the  white  lips  moved,  she  spoke,  and  the 
hoarse  and  broken  tones,  gasped  out  between 
oppressed  breathings,  grated  harshly  up- 
on the  ear.  '*  Bring  me  my  children,"  said 
that  hollow  voice ;  they  were  brought  Oh! 
it  was  sad  to  see  that  young  mother  and  her 
children.  What  a  contrast  was  there  I  They 
scarcely  snatched  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
with  drowsy  eyelids  lingeringly  opening  upon 
one  of  reality;  the  flush  of  slumber  was 
yet  upon  their  cheeks,  and  an  almost  tearful 
Drilliancy  in  their  half  closed  eyes ;  there 
were  they  in  the  bud  and  beauty  of  child- 
hood, unblighted  by  sorrow,  unnippcd  by 
care,  unblasted  by  sin ;  the  scorching  beams 
of  passion  had  not  reached  them  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  the  dews  of  innocence  yet  rested 
on  them,  pure  and  bright  as  when  scattered 


by  the  hand  of  their  maker.  And  there  lay 
the  blighted  flower,  its  freshness  departed, 
fragrance  and  beauty  were  no  longer  there, 
it  had  drooped  and  bent  beneath  the  storm 
which  had  scattered  its  petals,  and  now, 
plucked  from  the  stem,  it  lay  blighted,  with- 
ered, crushed. 

TYho  can  tell  the  feelings  of  that  mother, 
as  she  gazed  with  unutterable  tenderness  upon 
her  children — lor  the  last  time.  Oh !  what  a 
iflood  of  grief  is  in  those  words — the  last  time. 
Strong,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  grasp  of 
sorrow  upon  that  heart,  when  it  could  wring 
forth  the  tears  which  now  slowly  rose,  and 
filled,  and  overflowed  the  glazing  eye  of  death. 
She  spoke:  how  different  were  her  hoarse 
tones  from  those  which  even  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium  had  sounded  musical  and  sweet  I 

"  My  children,''  she  said,  "  in  that  broken 
voice,  "  you  will  be  shortly  motherless, — you 
must  be  then — all  in  all — to  each  other — ^for 
you  will  be — alone — in  the  world." 

She  paused  fpr  a  few  moments  after  she 
had  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  choking  voice, 
and  no  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  cham- 
ber of  death  but  her  Ibick  gaspings  and  the 
sobs  of  the  children ;  and  then  love — mother's 
love,  struggling  with,  triumphing  over  weak- 
ness, suffering,  death,  in  broken  interrupted 
words  and  gasping  breathings,  how  fervently 
she  blessed,  how  passionately  she  prayed  for 
them ;  how  impressively  she  besought  them 
by  the  memory  of  her  love,  to  love  one  ano- 
tner,  to  let  their  loneliness,  their  orphanage, 
be  but  an  additional  bond  to  bind  them  the 
more  closely,  how  earnestly  she  bade  them, 
in  light  or  shadow,  in  sunshine  or  tempest,  in 
joy  as  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  to  cling  toge- 
ther, through  life,  till  death.  And  then  the 
boy,  with  a  strange  and  solemn  firmness  in 
one  so  young,  raised  his  head  from  the  bed- 
clothes, where  in  the  agony  of  his  grief  he  had 
buried  his  face,  and  vowed  a  parent's,  rather 
than  a  brother's  love,  to  the  weeping  child 
beside  him. 

The  dying  woman  had  ceased  to  speak, 
completely  exhausted ;  and  for  a  moment  as 
she  bent  over  her,  Mi^  McLoughlin  believed 
that  the  spirit  had  deparied:  she  was  mis- 
taken. Aeain  the  lips  moved,  but  the  words 
were  inaudible.  She  felt  that  she  was  un- 
heard, and  an  expression  of  intense  pain  passed 
for  a  moment  over  the  countenance  of  the 
sufferer  then  exerting  all  her  energies,  with 
one  dying  effort  she  articulated — letter. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  have  got  it  quite 
safely." 

A  fiiint  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  dying 
woman.  Slowly  the  dark  eye  closed,  as  with  a 
sigh, — so  low,  so  faint,  you  rather  fancied  thao 
heard  it,  she  expired. 


♦^ 


"  Bvery  toad  carries  a  diamond  in  its  head," 
says  Hope ;  but  in  any  known  toad  was  it  evet 
found? 
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Laird,  and  Voetor.] 

Laikb.— Woel,  Doctor,  whit's  the  gait  in 
your  line  ?  hae  je  on;thiDg  new  I 

Doctor.— Since  we  )»8t  met,  I  h«Te  »™led 
mTself  of  a  bye-l»w  lately  pttBsed  by  our 
worshipful  Society  of  Uediciiie,iiidw&s  present 
«t  the  exAmioatJon  of  candidates  for  licence  to 
pTSctico  PhysicSurgery,  ftc.  Fully  expecdng 
to  find  the  proceedings  of  so  important  and 
«aseDliai  a  body  conducted  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  I  provided  myself  with  sll  the  neces- 
sary appviiuE  Tor  note-taking,  &c,  and  settled 
myself  down  in  as  respectable  an  attitude  as  a 
deal  bench  would  permit, 

LaiBD. — It's  ft'  richt  monl  they  wad  na' 
hae' cushioned  cheers,  as  they  cud  na'expiscate 
the  pheesydogical  effects  o'  pressure,  so  thej 
must  'een  maV  the  puir  body  under  their 
thumb-screws  Qlustrate  his  answers.  But  tell 
(IB  noo  aboot  yon  catechism. 

Doctor.— That's  the  point  First :  of  the 
place;  Our  friend  Cuticle  has  said  so  much 
of  the  defects  of  the  General  Hospital  already, 
that  with  the  certainty  of  the  old  pest  house 
bdngpulteddown;  I  may  briefly  state  that  it  is 
in  the  best  room  ofthiH  worstof  buildings,  that 
the  Esculapii  of  Canada  arc  batched.  Id  the 
middle  of  this  Doctor's  Commons  stands  a 
walnut  table,  such  as  was  formerly  used  by  the 
deniiens  of  Old  York,  when  its  steets  aart 
muddy — at  its  eastern  end  is  placed  a  painted 
elbow  chair  for  the  aged  Preuoent,  and  around 
the  thirsty,  erumbless  board,  are  six  other 
body-rests  for  the  reception  of  the  corpusses  of 
the  Examiners.  The-lo-be-examined  [unrortu- 
nate)  wretch,  is  perched  off  at  one  comer,  at 
■ome  distance,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  hit 


getting  informaUoD  from  "the  undentandinn'' 
of  the  table.  At  a  small  settle  by  the  windW 
sits  the  Secretary  with  all  the  insignia  of  officii 
consisting  of  blank  licences,  old  pecs,  wafers, 
&C.  The  minutes  of  the  prcrious  meeting 
being  read  and  confirmed,  the  Preaident  then 
orders  the  Secretary  to  summon  each  in  b>i 
turn  the  candidates  for  licences. 

Laird. — Div  ye  mean  to  sar,  mon,  that  a 
laimed  bod^  o'  Breetons  wa'd  ait  doon  to  s 
solemn  busmess  without  a  weedrappietossi- 
tain  failing  naturl 

Doctor.— True,  as  you  are  alive,  there  Ihej 
sat  as  I  saw  them,  dry  as  one  of  the  booea 
before  'em,  andcold  as  the  wind  outside.  But 
take  a  correct  view  of  our  learned  me<^diie 
men  fh>m  the  scone  Fm  about  to  give ; 

The  Secretary  passed  to  the  door  and  Bult- 
moned  in  hia  usual  "  sweet  Irish  accent,"— Hr. 
Seth  Obed.  Bramble  t  In  answer  to  this  saa- 
mons,  in  walked  a  ponderous  nondescript  sort 
of  being,  by  his  dress,  which  savoured  of  the 
divine,  seeroing  to  implore  mercy ;  and  by  hia 
Bleek,  plauable  phyMwnomy,  suggesting  cui- 
tion  to  the  Faculty  who  were  to  weigh  hit 
merits.  Last  not  least,  the  age  of  the  candi- 
date was  sufflcienUy  advanced  to  bespeak 
respect  for  his  failings.  The  ^ntlemao  caodi- 
dale  having  been  blandly  motioned  to  histMf, 
the  learned  President  called  on  Dr.  labennahn 
to  test  the  acquirements  of  Hr.  Seth  Obcd. 
Bramble  in  Latinity  and  Materia  Medica.] 

GiAHiHEH  (LASEBHAHir. — Ht.  Brambls  viH 
you  be  kind  enoi^h  to  tiknalata  thiapreaoip- 

B.  BaccarumJuiupeTicoiitiisannii,iiiici>l 

Aqua  ferrentia  octarinm. 
Digerantur  vaso  claiun  ia  two  calidij 
colator,  et  ctdatunB  actjice. 
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<(  Potass8B  acetatis  drachmas  duas. 
**  Aceti  Golchici  drachmas  tres. 
"Syrupi  Zingib  unciam — Misce. 
"  Samatur  uncia  tertiis  quartisve  horis." 

Studbitt. — Recipe,  receive  Baccarum  Juni- 
peri,  of  the  Juniper  of  Bacchus  uncias  duas  two 
ounces.  Aqusd  ferventis,  of  ferrent  water 
octarium^— octari— um — tarium. 

Examiner. — ^Well,  sir  I  donH  you  remember 
what  octarium  is  ? 

Student. — It's  a  long  time  since  I  was  to 
ichool,  sm*,  and  I  guess  I  don't  know  it,  but 
my  sityation  is  embar'ssing.  If  I  only  had  my 
book  that's  at  home ^" 

ExAWXER. — I'll  excuse  your  naturally  slight 
forgetfulness — octarium  means  the  eighth  part 
—a  pint  You  see  the  prescription  begins 
with  Recipe,  now  which  of  the  Fs  in  •*  recipi " 
is  short? 

Student. — ^The  last ! 

[This  was  more  than  the  grave  seniors  could 
Stand,  and  I  was  nearly  turned  out  by  the 
polite  Secretary,  for  ungovernable  cachinna- 
tioDB,  my  risibility  passing  due  bounds ;  when 
Professor  Rex,  looking  round  at  his  colleagues, 
gave  one  of  those  mischief-brewing  looks, 
peculiar  to  himself.  Dr.  Labermahn  having 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  the  President  re- 
quested Dr.  Rex  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.] 

Dr.  Rex. — To  be  sure,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Now  Mr.  Bramble.  The  learned 
Examiner  has  just  heard  that  the  last  i  in 
recipe  is  short  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  this  Board  how  many  Fs  there  are  in 
"Recipe." 

Dr.  Labebmahk. — Mr.  President, 'I  protest 
against  the  interference  of  the  learned  Profess- 
or, he  has  no  right  to  re-commence  an  exam- 
ination which  is  concluded, — he  is  offensive, 
and  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations of  this  Board. 

President. — ^The  learned  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect Br,  Rex  you  had  better  confine  yourself 
to  your  own  duties. 

[On  this  Dr.  Labermahn  rose  and  retreated 
towards  the  window,  leaving  his  brother  to 
commence  anew.] 

Prof.  Rex. — I  must  say,  sir,  that  as  apublic* 
officer,  I  feet  it  to  be  my  duty  to  protect  her 
Majesty's  subjects  firom  the  injury  which  must 
result  from  permitting  ignorant  men  to  practice 
medicine.  We  have  lately  had  in  this  city  a 
remarkable  instance  of  ttie  kind ;  I  shall  there- 
fore particularly  request  you  to  inform  me 
what  the  Sjrmptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
are? 

Student.— The  taker,8ometime  before,  seems 
to  feel  partiklar  unhappy:  He  gets  by  hisself 
ind  is'nt  cheerful-like  1  Well,  he  goes  on  more 
lonesome  and  lonesome,  till  at  last  he  takes 
the  pizen,  maybe  in  Stoughton  bitters,  or  if 
he  is  a  teetotaller,  in  hot  tea,  to'^yrevent  suspi- 
eion.  Soon  he  b^;inB  to  bollor  for  pain  in  his 
Inade,  pwrtiklar  at  the  icrewbickier  cordis, 


and  the  humble-licus,  and  if  he  dont  send  for 
the  doctor,  he  dies  afore  he  can  get  to  him. 

Prop.  Rex. — Really,  sir,  you  do  your  school 
much  credit,  will  you  also  tell  us,  what  you 
would  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  do  with  the 
poor  creature,  whom  you  Jcniw — mark  you ! 
whom  YOU  knew  had  taken  arsenic  ? 

Student. — I  would  give  him  a  dose  of  copper 
to  make  him  throw  up,  and  some  strong  coffee, 
hot  and  strbng. 

Prop  Rex. — Copper  I !  now,  what  form  of 
copper  would  you  use? 

Student. — ^The  preparation  form — cuprum 
metallicum,  made  by  Smith,  you  know. 

Prop.  Rex. — Now,  sir,  I  must  have  a  straight 
answer  to  my  question — what,  sir,  do  you 
mean  by  cuprum  metallicum ;  is  it  a  deutoxide, 
a  protoxide,  or  an  oxide  that  you  mean  ? 

Studesi.— (Looking  quite  blank  at  the 
President,)  Yer  honor,  I  never  told  the  gentle- 
man anything  about  ox-hides  1 1  Its  the  mil — 

Prop.  Rex. — Now,  sir,  what  is  the  color  of 
sulphate  of  copper  ? 

Student. — I  guess  it's  white  I 

Prop.  Rex. — Ah!  I  thought  it  was  blue. 
Is  it  an  alkaloid  ? 

Student. — Of  course  it  is. 

Prop. — Pray,  sir,  what  is  an  alkaloid? 

Student. — ^An  alcoholic  mixture.    ' 

Prop.  Rex. — Wouldn't  you  think  of  trying 
a  little  of  your  Juniper  of  Bacchus,  now? 

Student. — Oh  dear  no !  You  know,  sir,  in 
our  school  we  are  told  that  gin-sling,  brandy- 
cock-tail,  and  such  likers  are  positive  pizenous. 

[Professor  Rex  here  turned  to  the  President 
and  asked  him  whether  he  ever  heard  of 
**  juniperi  baccarum  "  being  "brandy-cocktail.] 

President. — ^Brandy  be  hanged  I  Did  he 
say  so !" 

[The  learned  Examiner  was  now  succeeded 
by  Professor  Hayrick,  who  addressed  the 
Student  as  follows :] 

Prop.  Hatrick. — Well,  my  old  boy,  I  say, 
what  would  you  do,  with  a  child — a  little 
(^&  you  know — that  had  the — ^hang  it 
vou  know  what  I — Comes  on  in  the  infernal 
hot  weather  ?    Eh,  old  Coriander ! 

Student. — Yes,  sir,  the  summer  complaint 

Prop.  Hatrick. — Exactly,  now. 

Student. — I've  seen  some  of  that  complaint, 
and  I  knows  nothink  that  will  fix  it  right  on 
like  flour  ball,  and  a-a-a  little,  very  little, 
Hydrag.  cum.  cretur,  and — and — ^roobarb. 

Prop.  Hayrick. — ^Very  weD,  now.  I  havn't 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that 
you'll  do ;  however,  we  will  come  to  that  by- 
and-bre,  after  my  old  friend  here  {jerking  his 
thumb  over  hie  thoulder^)  Dr.  Belmont  has 
heard  what  you  know. 

[Thus  briefly  testing  the  knowledge  of  our 
Student,  he  rose  to  allow  Dr.  Belmont  to  take 
his  place,  who  commenced :] 

Dr.  Belmont. — Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
yet  satisfied  with  Mr.  Brambles'  examina- 
tioD,  as  fv  as  it  has  gone ;  and  before  I  givo 
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Uj^y  toteijl  must  dest  the  candidates  acquire- 
ments Id  oae  of  me  most  important  depart- 
ments ^ith  whk^  the  physician  has  to  deal) 
>i$.,^()ie  stomach! 
_£M»rOtijT. — ^Pshaw  I 

Dk.  Belmont. — Mt  dear  ur,  Hunter,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter,  has  termed  the 
stonmch  the  seat  of  universal  tympathy^  and 
sir,  I  maintain,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  physician  to  know  how  to  administer 
to  the  Wants  of  this  organ :  not  only  should 
he  know  how  to  prepare,  the  most  delicate 
dishes,  but  hp  should  be  "  well  up  ^  in  the  anat- 
omy of  .animals, — ("  Comparative  /"  itifuircd 
Prqfestor  Rex^  t^(A  a  knowing  twinkle  qf  the 
eye^) — the. anatomy  of  animals  prepared  for 
t^e  t^ble,  and  also  be  able  to  dissect  them 
readily.  Mr.  Bramble — (eontinited  the  learned 
JiactoT  turning  towards  the  Stfident^) — how 
w:ould  you  proceed  in  amputating  the  leg  of  a 
goose? 

,X4  roftr  from  the  assembled  T^fitnesses  fol- 
lowed this  Question,  wltich  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  President.] 

.  Student. — D^ye  mcaq  to  ampitate  Ithe  leg 
of  a  lite  goose  f 

[Another  suppressed  roar,  which  was  met 
by  a  most  indignant  frown  from  the  President] 

Dr.  B8LU0ST  (in  the  kindest  manner  por 
tfble,  as  if  to  encourage  the  student) — It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  physician  or  surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  perform  any  operation  on  the 
living  goose.  I  mean,  what  are  the  steps  of 
the  operation,  on  one  prepared  for  the  table  ? 

Student  {etidentlf  at  hnney-Th^  fork 
should  be  insurted,  a  prong  on  each  side  of 
the  breast-bone,  or  sternum^  and  the  Inifc 
passed  down  ovc?  the  peetWalis-  major,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  (wing  and  leg) 
are  ginVally  sepperated  from  the  trunk  at  one 
stroke.    But  if  you  prefers  sepperating  the 

leg  alone . 

Dr.  BELMONf  .-^No  !  no  I    I  sec  you- under- 
stand the  principle.    Do  you  know  of  any  in- 
strument inyehted  to  facilitate  this  operation  ? 
.  Student. — Yes ;  the  tendon  sepperator. 

Dr.  Beliitont. — Right.  .Were  this  m6st  in- 
valuable hfstrument  more  m  use  than  at  pre- 
sent, we  WQiild  not  so  otlen  see  hysteria  in- 
duced by  fowls  coming  in  contact  with  new 
silk  dresses.*'  Do'  you  remember  the  invcn- 
or's  name?    ' 

StcDENT. — {Puzzled,) 

t)R.  liELMONT. — Nevermind ;  the  knowledge 
of  thoinstrtimenl  acquits  you  of  forgetful ness 
as  to  the. maker's  name.  What  important 
rule  must  ^ou  observe  with  referenco  to  the 
tise  of  the  fork,  Vhen  carving  a  goose  or  any 
other  fowl? 

Student. — The  fork,  as  I  told  you  bcfdre, 
should  be  stuck  in,  one  prong  on  each  side  of 

the  brest-hone.    The  anterior  part  of  the  fork 

— 

*  The  learned   JOocior  hM  evidemly  been  ■tadt'iiijr 


or  outside,  to  the  head,  and  the  mterior,  or 
inside,  to  the  tail,  os  ooeey^  something  of 
the  bird,  and  then  you  knows,  sir,  you  don^t 
take  out  the  fork  tUl  you  cut  it  all  up. 

[Dr.  Belmont  here  retired,  his  quarter  of  an 
hour  being  up,  and  Dr.  Stowell  commenced 
his  examination  on  Physiology.] 

Dr.  Stowell. — Now,  llr.  Bramble,  what 
parts  of  the  goose  do  you  consider  the  most 
appropriate  for  a  delicate  stomach  ? 

Student. — The  liver,  sir  I 

Dr.  Stowell. — (Slowly^  as  if  eaUing  to  hit 
mind  the  experiments  qf  Bernard^  and  the  ap- 
pearances  cf  Kieman^s  Ivoer  under  the  micTw- 
cope,) — Yes,  the  liver  certainly  is  wonderfd. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  means  resorted  to  by 
lovers  of  this  luxury,  to  promote  its  growth 
or  size  during  the  life  of  the  bird,  and  is,  in 
an  analagous  state,  induced  in  man  from  a  simi- 
lar cause  ? 

Student. — ^It  is  practised  by  some  who  nail 
their  feet  to  a  board,  like  this,  (patting  the 
table  with  his  handy)  the  goose's  feet  I  mean, 
(he  continued  lowing)  and  placing  them  before 
a  purty  warm  fire ;  at  the  same  time  jon 
must  feed  them  largely  with  food,  and  give 
them  lots  to  drink.  This  treatment  is  great 
for  giving  a  fellor  (goose  he  meant)  a  great 
liver. 

Dr.  Stowell. — You  have  answered  thus  far, 
though  on  your  language  I  can  hardly  com- 
pliment you,  or  the  manner  in  which  yoa 
express  yourself.  State  to  the  Board  the 
physiology  of  the  organ,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

Student. — Sugar  1  never  heard  tell  of  snch 
a  thing,  you  know,  sir !  Some  of  them  £nglish 
and  French  know  a  mighty  deal  more  nor 
we  Cannucks. 

[The  rest  of  his  answers  were  given  in  such  an 
ofi'-hand,  easy,  nay,  cunning  manner,  shewing 
he  was  a  p^ect  master  of  his  subject,  that 
the  assemblage,  principally  students,  could  not 
forbear  applauding  him.  This  unbecoming 
praise,  like  the  laugh,  was  promptly  stopped 
by  the  learned  President,  who  pointed  out  to 
them  in  a  neat  and  well  turned  speech  (he 
improprietv  of  their  conduct  "For,"  said 
he,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  suffered  to  testify 
your  approbation  of  the  meritorious  an8we^ 
ing  of  one  student  you  might  be  indiJced  to 
condemn  another  by  a  hiss,  which  would  he 
very  im pleasant  for  the  unfortunate  student 
and  for  this  board  to  hear.  Moreover,  gentle- 
men,! would  remind  you  that  it  is  ic«,  not  yM, 
who  are  the  judges  in  this  matter."  Dr. 
Stowell  continued  examining  the  student, 
Bramble,  for  some  time,  he  giving  correct 
prescriptions  for  making  tett  gruel,  rice  and 
barley  water,  soups  from  the  simple  broth  to 
the  rich  and  highly  seasoned  beef-tea; 
and  in  "drinks"  he  was  quite  at  home,  appa* 
rcntiy  forgettmg  that  he  had  previously  stated 
"  his  school  ^  considered  "  such  lickers  pen* 
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live  pizenous."  He  brewed  ''£gg-nog,*' 
*•  Brandy-sniMhes,'*  **  Punches,"  and  "  Cock- 
tails^^ by  the  hundred.  By-the-bv,  as  there 
IS  a  little  joke  attached  to  the  '*  Cock-tails," 
ni  relate  it  On  being  asked  to  et^e  a  pre- 
Bcription  to  prepare  a  **  Gin-Cock-tail,"  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  R.  Simpl.  Syrup Jss. 

Sto-ton  Bitter. 3- j* 

Genev .  ^. j  ss. a  J.  y. 

Water. quant,  sut 

Misce  per  swiule-stick." 

To  be  followed  by  7  grs.  jalap  and  one  of 
cal.  every  eighth  hour — donee  alvus  bene 
fioluta  sit 

Pkbsident. — ^Misce  per  swizzle-stick  I — By 
Bwizzle-stick  I — Please  Mr.  Bramble  to  trans- 
late swizzle  stick  I 

[This  was  too  much ;  the  learned  Examiner, 
Dr.  Stowell,  and  Professors  Rex  and  Hayrick 
burst  into  a  loud  guffaw,  joined  in  by  the 
whole  room,  not  even  excepting  the  worthy 
Secretary,  who  appeared  in  a  grave  face  got 
up  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  even  the  stu- 
dent, who  was  perspiring  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  dozen  **  Dovers,"  relaxed  his  face  into  a  grin. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  the  President  by 
a  diagram  drawn  on  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
a  split  qiiiU  thrust  into  the  inkstand  and 
whirled  rapidly  about,  scattering  the  inkv 
fluid  in  all  directions.  The  President  said, 
energetically,  "  Hang  me,  I  must  get  one  T* 

The  examination  being  conduded,  the  pub- 
lic were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  scene, 
however,  was  &r  too  important  to  that  public 
to  be  lost  even  at  the  end,  so  looking  at  the 
door  of  conmiumcation  between  a  neighbour- 
ing ward  and  the  room,  I  nmdc  my  way  thi- 
ther determined  to  liear,  if  I  could  not  see  the 
finale.  On  the  President  calling  to  order, 
the  Secretary  asked  the  first  Examiner  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
Candidate. 

Dr.  Labbkmahn. — Perfectly  fit 

Pbbsidbnt. — Professor  Rex  are  you  satis- 
fied! 

Prof.  Rw. — Ut»  PMfddent, — I  protest,  sir, 
against  this  Board  granting  a  licence  to  Mr. 
Bramble ;  you  have  witnessed,  sir,  the  gross 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  examined;  and 
111  be  hanged  if  he  gets  his  licence  through 
my  vote. 

Sufficient  voters  were  found  however,  to 
grant  the  licence ;  and  Mr.  Seth  Obed.  Bramble 
was  turned  into  a  live  licentiate.  But  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bramble*s  passing  was  due  more  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  stomach  he  dispkycd 
than  to  any  idea  he  had  of  medicine.  Of 
the  latter  he  was  in  my  estimation  profoundly 
ignorant. 

Major. — ^Well,  Doctor,  you  hare  given  us 
a  scene.  But  what  is  the  Laird  thinking 
about  ?     He  looks  glum. 

Laibd. — I  pray  the  guid  God  may  ha'  mercy 
VOL.  n. — II 


on  me,  and  when  this  puir  bodv  is  laid  on  a 
bed  o*  sickness,  that  yeMl  na'  let  come  near 
me  ony  o'  ye^er  Canadian  licentiates. 

Doctor. — Judge  not  all  by  the  specimen  I 
have  shown  you.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  students  passed  highly  brilliant  exami- 
nations; examinations,  I  can  assure  you, 
Laird,  which  would  have  reflected  honor  on 
any  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians 
in  the  world. 

Major. — Bravo,  Doctor  I  then  we  have  good 
schools  in  Canada. 

Doctor. — Good?  Why  not  Is  talent  lo- 
cated in  any  one  spot  of  this  world?  Has 
London,  because  it  is  the  largest  of  cities,  mors 
talented  men  than  any  other  city  ?  No !  Ths 
only  reason  that  there  are  more  men  of  talent 
(not  more  talented)  in  London  than  elsewhere, 
is  simply  because  it  is  so  populous. 

Lairo — Ye*er  hot  Doctor  and  rambling: 
But  tell  me  noo'  d'ye  think  the  method  o* 
examining  by  ye^er  board  is  richt 

Doctor. — Hardly  proper.  It  is  wrong  to 
admit  students.  What  do  most  of  these  know  t 
Besides  their  presence  is  embarrassing,  render* 
ing  one,  if  nervous,  doubly  so.  Agnin,  the  viva 
voce  method,  though  easier  for  the  gencralitj 
of  students,  is  not  so  for  all.  I  know  many  who^ 
if  thus  examined,  lose  all  command  of  word^ 
cfinnot  express  themselves,  but  stammer,  and 
stutter,giving  an  idea  of  deferable  ignorance  to 
the  looker  on ;  whereas  if  pens  and  paper  wers 
placed  before  them  with  written  or  printed 
questions,  the  s>niemen  would  pass  the  ordeal 
with  flying  colors.  I  shall  su^rgest  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  student  to  choose  his  own  style  of 
exAmination.  Exceptions  cannot  then^possibly, 
be  taken  against  the  examiners,  for,in  the  ons 
case, the  written  questions  and  answers  speak 
for  themselves;  in  the  other,  the  Faculty, 
who  ou^ht  to  be  present,  can  hear  and  judge 
of  the  questions  put  and  the  answers  given.* 

Major. — A  capital  idea !  and  one  that  should 
be  carried  out  I  incline,  however,  to  ths 
paper  style  as  the  best,  for  when  a  man's  words 
are  down  in  black  and  white,  there's  no  gain« 
.saying  them :  they  are,  if  wrong,  self  condemn- 
atory, if  right,  greatly  to  his  praij%.  I  would, 
in  addition  to  the  written  questions,  demand  a 
viva  voce  examination  on  his  answers.  li 
would  test  his  knowledge  most  thoroughly, 
and  a  thesis,  doctor,  Pd  have  a  thesis. 

Laird. — Hoot  Major  1  ye'cr  as  cracked  as 
the  Doctor  himsel'  on  these  points.    Til  e'en 

•  WonM  ii  WA  be  better,  wilh  the  view  of  nrcTeiiUn^ 
ni«ty  exsmjiiere  slid  others  fmm  coming  into  the  rxaniK 
iialion  ntom.  crammed  on  one  pariiciilnr  breitch.  to  rhow 
that  they  had  not  altogether  forgotten  all  they  had  learned 
at  iichtNti,  aiid  predisposed  lo  p^welra  Pindent  peradventnrt 
b^tttr  «p  than  themselves  on  all  other  mbjeets,  lo  adopt  thu 
following  pliui  :^That  is  tu  say—the  President  to  writs 
on  a  dozen  or  more  scroll* of  paper,  such  sulgecli*  aa 
may.  to  his  own  mhid,  apiiear  m<«rt  essential  forqimll* 
lication  to  practise  the  various  branches  of  medicine.— 
these  scrolls  to  be  drawn  by  hailoc,  by  the  exauiiueiB 
oilled  upon  by  the  Prasidcnt.~P.  D. 
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mak*  a  resolution  that  nae  mair  shop  is  to  be 
brocht  here.  Fm  tired  o*  re'er  tnedica]  stuff, 
ftnd  shall  tremble  at  the  night  o*  a  pheesicfan 
Ibrthe  next  month,  besides  it's  no  interestmg 
generally, — it's  too  local. 

I  »ocTOK. — Local,  what  do  you  mean,  Laird, 
is  that  examination  oF  no  more  than  local  im- 
portance, which  is  to  send  life  or  death  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Province. 
Po  you  consider  it  of  no  importance,  whother 
ft  qtuu'k, — some  ignorant  pretender,  perhaps 
or  a  competent  person,  who  has  really  studied, 
attend  you,  when  laid  on  a  bed  of  suffering 
In  short,  do^  you  make  no  difference  between 
ignorance  and  skill  ? 

Laikd. — Eh,  man,  haud  yer  gab.  I  want 
na  tnair  o*  your  claver j.  What  hae  ye  been 
reading  in  the  bulk  line,  Mnjor  ? 

Major. —  VilUtfe,  by  Currer  Bell,  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley. 

Doctor. — T  was  not  so  well  pleased  with 
Villette  as  either  of  her  former  works,  yet  it 
is  an  exceedingly  clerer  book,  and  notwtth- 
stinding  all  its  laults,  well  worth  a  careful 
perusal. 

Lai  an.—  VUletU  is  ane  &  ye'er  strong  minded 
ironien  I  suppose. 

If  Ajoa. — Wrong  Laird,  Vtilette  is  the  name  of 
ft  town  in  France,  where  Lncy  Siiowe,  after  netting 
enft  en  a  Qaixottc  expedition,  is  employed  as 
Biigftih  goTorness  In  Madame  Beckys  establiah- 
■tent.  She  is  a  strong  minded  eharaottr  and  bat- 
tles Unrough  Hfe  numfallj. 

]>ocToft.^3iirrer  Bell  has  certainly  deliaeated 
ft  new  pliase  in  woman ;  to  her  alone  is  due  the 
eredit  (?)  of  plctoring  the  tender,  delicate,  refined, 
fteneiiiiTe  female  with  the  mind,  power  and  energj 
of  man.  I  will  not  say  that  these  traits  of  diarac- 
ter  ire  inooropatible,  but  thev  strike  the  reader 
fts  odd,  especiallj  as  she  represents  one  of  her 
male  personages,  M.  Paul  as  a  man  though  highly 
energetic,  ret  endowed  with  a  nerroos  four  or 
ino<ie»tT  which  renders  htm  ineapable  of  declaring 
to  the  woman  he  loves,  his  pastflon.  This  may  be 
ftnie,  Kte>like,  in  eertaiii  Insttineea^  but  tbey  are 
#ieeplions  to  (lie  general  rute. 

Laird.— Were  Mrs.  Currer  Bell  to  Tisit  our 
repui^lioan  neighbors  she  wad  ae  hailed  wi  cheers 
frae  the  "  Wumau'a  Rights  CoiiTentien/'  and 
flectcil  Pretu<lenteM  forthwith. 

Major.— And  ri^^ht  worthily  would  she  fill  the 
chair,  if  one  may  judge  from  her  works.  Br  the 
War,  Df)CtGr,  what  thought  you  of  Paulina   Hone. 

Doctor. — Whnt  t  The  little  girl  who,  before 
•he  (H>al<l  speak  plaiTt — just  able  to  todd  e— 
liad  St  that  early  age  the  gait  of  a  yonng  lady  of 
tw^ntv  and  the  Ideas  of  a  matron  I  Why,  she  was 
ft  cari«Mity,  a  /wmmi  nitimrm. 

If  Ajoa. — I  eonfew  I  liked  her,  she  was  a  gaod 
little  crenture,  sa  innocent  ami  gnileless  as  an 
.aneel, — fully  equal  In  conception,  In  my  opinion. 
If  not  superior  to  Fenella,  or  Uitle  Era  in  Uuole 
^ooa. 

DucToa.— Little  Era  Is  a  fairer  ereation  to  eon- 
Irast  her  with  than  Fenella,  who  was  eertainly 
•oi  a  loveable  ehild,  but  even  Bva,  who  by  the 
way  la  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  tale  of 
**  Henry  and  his  bearer,**  and  is  bat  Henry  with 


a  frock  on — Is  not  a  natural  child.  I  really  think 
that  the  time  is  lost  which  is  spent  in  producing 
tliese  ideal  characters.  I  do  not  wonder,  how* 
ever,  at  yoor  being  struck  with  Paulina,  as  it  ii 
easy  to  see  that  yon  read  novels  for  amusement; 
but  I  like  to  critically  examine  the  chararters^ 
weigh  all  their  merits  and  passions,  endeavoring 
to  trace  in  all  their  actions  and  conrersatiouii  some 
trait  likely  to  be  found  In  the  living  model,  and 
consistent  with  the  character  they  are  intended 
to  represent.    In  fad,  I  dissect  them. 

Major — And  so  you  think  Polly  Hone  an  un- 
natural character  r 

Doctor.— Truly,  I  do.  Were  I  to  meet  such 
a  one  I  would  regard  her  as  a  ph>  siological  phe- 
nomenon, worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 
However,  when  grown  np  she  becomes  more 
natural  and  I  like  her  better,  though  she  occa- 
sionally appears  ratlier  matronly, — for  inslanee^ 
overhearing  Graham  speaking  ei  her  as  a  cbiM, 
she  replies  with  dignity,  **  I  am  a  person  of 
seventeei:  !**  I  think  Dr.  John  and  Oinevra  Faih 
shawe  the  best  pictures,  they  are  both  admirably 
drawn,  their  destinies  clearly  fore-shadowed  ia 
their  characters. 

Hajos^I  suppose  I  most  sgree  with  yoo; 
however,  I  alM>  have  a  small  fault  to  find,  and 
that  is,  the  introduction  ot  the  supematttr^il.  Xo 
matter  how  plausibly  the  appearances  may  be 
accounted  for,  still  it  is  nothing  more  than  clap- 
trap. I  have  no  objections  to  a  good  ghost  storf 
or  fairy  tale,  yet  In  a  modem  novel  it  is  both  un- 
called and  unlooked  for. 

LAian-'Ohaists,  mon,  read  the  scene.  When 
a  lad,  I  thocht  the  **  Mysteries  o'  Udolpho"  a 
raaist  interesting  bulk. 

Major — Miss  Snowe  has  received  a  letter  fron 
Grahame,  and  retires  after  uigbtiaU  to  the  gaireti 
in  order  to  read  it.    {Reade,) 

**  Dr.  John  bad  written  to  me  at  length ;  be 
had  written  to  me  with  pleasure ;  he  had  writ  tea 
in  benignant  mood,  dwelling  with  sunny  satt^fae- 
tion  on  scenes  that  had  passed  before  his  eysi 
and  mine— on  places  we  had  visited  together— oa 
conversations  we  hsd  held  on  all  tlie  subject- 
matter— in  i^ort.  of  the  last  few  halcyon  weeks. 

This  present  moment  had  no  pain, 

no  blot,  no  want ;  IbU,  pure,  perfect  it  deeply 
blessed  me.  A  passing  seraph  seemed  to  bars 
rested  beside  me,  leaned  towards  my  heart  sad 
reposed  on  its  throb  a  softening,  cooling,  bcsiiDg^ 
hallowiag  wing. 

*^  Are  there  wicked  things,  not  hvman,  whirh 
envy  hanian  bliss?  Are  there  evil  influences 
hanutuig  the  air,  and  poisoning  it  for  man  ?  What 
was  near  me  ? 

*' Something  in  that  vast,  solitary  garret  soondtd 
strangely.  Most  sorely  and  certainly  I  heard,  as 
it  seetned,  s  stealthy  Ibot  on  that  floor,  a  sort  cf 
gliding  out  from  the  direction  of  the  black  recesi 
haunted  by  the  mnlefa^i-.r  wioaka  I  tamed ;  isy 
liieht  was  dim ;  the  n.  m  was  long ;  bat,  as  I  Hvs, 
I  saw  In  the  middle  of  that  ghostly  chamber  a 
ffgove  all  black  or  white ;  the  skirts  strait,  nanev, 
black ;  the  head  bandaged,  veiled,  while; 

''Say  whfti  yon  wiU,  remier;  t^l  ae  I  was 
nerroi«  or  mad ;  aff  rss  thai  I  was  ansatiled  bf 
the  excitement  of  tliat  lattar:  dsdara  that  I 
dreamed;  thia  I  vow — I  saw  thera«-in  thatrosoi 
'•—on  that  night — aa  Image  Hke— a  vniK 
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'*  I  cried  not ;  I  sickened.  Had  the  dhape  ap- 
proached me  I  might  have  swooned.  •  It  receded ; 
I  made  for  the  door.  Ho«r  I  defended  all  the 
itatrs  I  knovr  not  By  Instinct  I  shanned  the  re- 
fectory, and  shaped  m/  coarse  to  madame's  sit- 
ting-room.     I  burst  in.'* 

After  informing  Madame  Beck  and  some  male 
ftieadB  who  were  with  lieri  that  **  there  was 
■omeching  in  the  graniere/'  jihe  suddenly  recol- 
lects she  has  left  the  letter.  Hastening  baek,  Ac- 
companied bj  Madame  and  friends,  she  finds  the 
garret  dark  and  the  letter  gone. 

Liian — ril  read  the  bulk.  I  say,  Major,  did 
ye  hear  that  I  brought  in  to  our  freend,  Mac- 
lear,  a  wheen  magnum  bonum  marrow-fat  peas 
for  seed,  and  he  made  me  put  this  bit  bulk  in  my 
pouch  by  wftT  of  acknowledgemAnt.  Hae  ony  o* 
ye  read  it?  It  is  entitled,  *'  7%tf  Dean^i  Daughter  ; 
vr  the  Daye  «#  live  in,'*  and  is  written  oy  Mrs. 
Oore.  I  have  often  heard  tell  o*  the  leddy,  but 
nerer  perused  ony  o*  her  productions.  Her  name 
aye  makes  me  grew,  reminding  me  of  a  toss  I 
ODce  got  frae  a  demented  bull  at  Melrose  fair ! 

Major. — Tou  will  find  the  bibUopolc*s  gift 
worth  the  trouble  of  cutting  up.  I  use  the  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  the  pages  thereof,  and 
not  to  its  contents.  Though  containing  little  that 
favours  of  genius,  the  Dmin%  DamghUr  eihibits 
•  good  deal  of  eievemess,  and  abounds  with  cor- 
rect sketches  of  Bngllah  fashionable  life. 

Doctor.-*- When  you  haive  read  one  of  mother 
lore's  stories  yon  have  a  pretty  correct  inkling 
of  the  whole  of  her  literary  family.  Madam  is  a 
member  of  the  kaiU  ton  by  birth  and  connection, 
but  being  a  trifle  out  at  the  elbows  is  eonstratned 
to  engenJer  novels  for  the  purpijse  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  her  grocer  and  atlk  mercer. 
Henee  Um  truthfulness  of  her  portrmUures  of  the 
vistocracy ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  wipes  which 
ever  and  anon  she  compliments  them  with. 
Kvidentty  she  is  riUd  that  ^  shoahi  be  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  brains  for  the  suskentation  of 
her  stomach,  and  vents  her  chagrin  upon  her 
■ore  his^hly  fiivoured  compeers. 

Lairo. — That*s  just  the  way  o'  corrupt  human 
nattirel  Tramp  upon  a  cat's  tail  In  a  crowd, 
and  the  spit-fire  will  fasten  its  tskvns  upon  the  leg 
•'  the  victim  next  her,  even  though  H  ehance 
to  b>5  her  best  freend ! 

Docoft-^Mrs.  Gore  furnishes  a  practieal  de- 
moiKtrathm  of  the  Iket,  that  IHtle  more  than  a 
habit  of  observation,  and  somethiri«;  to  o^ieerve 
are  requisite  in  order  to  produce  a  readable 
seeond-riite  fiction.  I  defy  you  to  find  in  the 
volume  under  notioe  a  single  passa<:;e  which  will 
stand  qnotliig'it  lacks  wit,  fiiney,  and  invention, 
end  yet  you  ure  enticed  to  read  on  till  you  cast 
inehor  el  finU  witbovt  having  dislocated  your 
jaws  by  yawning. 

MAjeR.-^<Nd  Sem  Minson  onoe  observed  that 
if  the  most  ordinarv  oadet  of  Adam*s  family  re- 
forded  the  daily  oecerreiiees  of  his  aneventful  life, 
the  hook  would  be  readable,  simply  because  it 
eoald  not  6ail  to  contain  many  things  harmonliing 
with  the  experience  of  the  reader.  This  is  the 
■eeret  of  Mrs.  Oore>  success— the  sole  secret  I 
nay  say. 

IfAme.— BMng  bet  a  plain  finrmer  bod!e,  I  em 
Uste  to  oontradiet  Oonege-leamed  pundits,  but  it 
•trikes  me  tbel  70  ktve  saM  enough  to  ^how  that 


Mrs.  Oore,  ifdevoid  of  genius,  possesses  sotnething 
which  is  a  tolerably  good  imitation  thereof.  What 
is  it  that  constitqtes  the  leading  charm  of  Defoe  and 
Hogarth  ?  Simply  the  faculty  which  they  possese 
o'  bringing  ordinary  things— things  that  are  for- 
gathered with  every  hour  ofthe  day  on  this  worhre 
high  way,  plainly  before  the  minds  of  the  million  I 
If  the  root  of  the  matter  were  as  shallow  as  ye 
would  have  it  to  be,  we  wal  hae  mair  Robin- 
son Crusoes,  i^nd  RakeV  Prugresses  to  the  fore, 
but  I  trow  that  Diogenes  would  get  many  a  wear/ 
tramp  with  his  6001/  ere  he  would  Ught  upon  the 
marrows  of  these  immortal  productions  !  Ka,  n* 
neighbours— *the  authoress  of  The  Dean  9  daugh' 
tety  even  by  your  ain  showing,  cauua  be  thesma' 
beer  ye  would  fain  represent  her.  That  gloiioue 
auld  anti^ee-tetal  heathen,  Horace. — with  whos9 
writings  I  am  familiar  through  puir  Kit  Smart's 
tran(ilHtion-*observed  **  t/'s  a  faehioM  thing  ta 
detcribe  trifling  matter eeorrecUy^** — and  it  was  a 
true  remark  of  daft  Jock  o*  Kilwinning  that  "  eom^ 
mon  een^  woe  na*  such  a  common  thing,  an  eom^ 
monfM  suppotedP* 

Doctor. — Our  agricultural  chum  Is  getting  pro- 
found in  his  declining  years!  I  suspect  Laird 
you  have  been  taking  a  dram  of  metaphysics  be- 
fore your  sowan's  this  morning !  Why  we  shall 
find  you  gazettea,  some  of  these  fine  forenoons  ^o 
tlie  moral  philosophy  and  £eilu  Lettre9  chair  of 
the  Streetsville  University  I 

LAiRD-^Hoot  awa'  with  your  University  chairs  I 
Such  berths  are  far  too  nnoertain,  noo-a-days,  fov 
ony  man  to  accept  who  can  earn  his  bH  and  sup 
by  chapping  stanps,  or  selling  spunks  I 

Major. ^-I  commend  to  your  attention  a  very 
modest  and  graceful  little  bmcfaore,  recentlv  issned 
by  the  Harpers,  called,  *'Tke  £onrhon  Primoe,'* 
It  is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative  of  the  snfferinge 
and  death  of  the  Royal  Dauphin,  who  de  Jur^ 
thongh  not  de/aeto^  was  Louis  XVII  of  France. 

Laird. — I  thought  that  this  puir  lad  had  escaped 
the  fangs  of  his  infernal  tormentors,  and  had  cas| 
up  the  other  d>«y  as  a  sober  Yankee  Mess  John. 

MAJOR.^-That  story  turns  out  to  be  all  fudge, 
and  fiddlesticks!  Mr.  Williamn  has  about  the 
same  pretensions  to  be  called  a  vhale  as  a  dolphin  t 
DooTOR. — From  the  very  first  the  tale  had  aii 
intensely  Jlehy  odour,  and  a  pe<4t;lent  twang  o( 
woody  imtm'^gs!  Tou  said  that  Harpers'  nar* 
ration  was  well  drawn  up? 

Major. — I  have  read  nothing  for  many  a  Inn^ 
day  which  has  so  deeply  **  stirrwl  my  heart."  The* 
compiler  by  avoiding  every  attempt  at  fine  writing 
and  embeilishnient,  and  confining  himself  rel^ 
giottsly  to  a  plain  detail  of  facts,  baa  prodtioed  a. 
picture  which  the  most  kiln-dried  Stokr  eould  not- 
contemplate  with  dry  eyes.    Bearded  man,  then|*|r 
I  be,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  story 
of  that  gentleehild's  miseriee  caused  me  to  moisten 
a  brace  of  cambric  handkerchiefh,  as  Mrs.  Qnio'lj- 
and  the  laundress  of  the  Shanty  can  both  inak» 
affidavit  to,  if  neoesaary. 

Dootoa. — ^Bnottgh  said  I  These  same  hendkev^ 
chiefs  are  worth  a  page  of  criticism  1 

Laird. — If  ye  have  a  minute  or  twa  to  spare^ 
I  would  fain  read  to  yo«  a  qoeer  Irieh  etorjr^ 
written  bv  a  dominie  in  our  Township.  He  is  m 
native  of  Cork,  and  1  tak'  a  special  inlereal  li» 
him,  because,  on  a  sdpend  of  sixly-tve  pomid» 
per  aimein.  be  it  bringing  ap  ^ftuall/  el  aeventeeA 
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ma'  children,  in  **  decency  and  order^^  u  the 
iBBptred  Ayrshire  gaugor  bath  it  I 

If  AJOR. — We  are  all  attention. 

Laird. — Just  let  me  clear  mj  specs,  and  tak* 
m  tootlifu*  of— we'll  no*  say  what — to  dislodge  the 
^b-webs  frae  my  craig!  Noo,  then,  ^^lend  ue 
mour  '«^<t"  *>  Mark  Anthony  said  at  the  wake  o* 
Julias  GiBsar  I 

TDB  BLACKSMITH  AND  HAHOUR. 
I. 

I  sing  a  man — ^no  man  of  arms  was  be, 

No  sighing  Damon  to  his  Phyllis  true ; 
Vy  theme  is  not  of  lore  or  chiralry, 

But  of  a  blacksmith,  'yclept  John  Garlew. 
His  father  was — but  that  haF  nought  to  do 

With  this  our  atory,  so  well  let  it  pass. 
That  he  wu  bom,  is  quite  enough  for  you 

Uine  honest  reader, — so  pray  charge  your  glass, 
rd  like  to  hare  your  spirits  abore  ssero 

Before  I  introduce  you  to  my  hero ! 

Doctor. — What  would  Father  Matthew  have 
«aid  to  that  episodical  advice  f 

Laird.— Baud  your  tongue  man,  and  let  a  bodie 
read  on : 

II. 

John  was  an  Irishman — most  modem  bards 

Would  here  digress  into  a  dissertation 
On  Erin's    wrongs-^and  spend  some  thousand 
words 

On  that  etemal  theme— emancipation. 
iLll  this  I  leave  to  those  who  rule  the  nation, 

Whether  in  bar-room  or  in  Parliament, 
And  will  at  once  proceed  with  my  narration, 

The  Muse  her  aid  most  kindly  having  lent. 
For,  though  somewhat  'gainst  mle,  I  asked  that  aid 

Ere  I  my  pen  upon  Sie  paper  laid  1 

Major. — I  hugely  approve  of  the  course  pur- 
sued in  this  instance,  by  the  Milesian  birch-flour- 
Ishur !  Nothing  can  be  D'ore  teazing  and  imper- 
tinent than  for  a  great  hulking  poetaster  to  be  in- 
Yoking  the  Nine,  when  he  should  be  attending  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Laird. — ^I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Crabtree,— if  ye 
^nna  reserve  your  comments  till  I  am  done,  sorra 
miither  Hue  will  you  get  frae  me  I 

Major. — I  sit  corrected!  Pergt  good,  but 
•overly  crusty,  agriculturalist 

Laird. — ^Te  wad  mak  a  saint  crusty  I 

III. 

Our  hero  never  thought  about  to-morrow; 

With  him  reflection  rarely  was  a  guest ; 
As  long  as  he  could  beg,  or  steal,  or  borrow, 

His  health,  with  working  hard,he  never  stress*d. 

But  aye  the  bottle  lovingly  caressed ; 
And  drank,  and  Joked,  and  sung  from  mora  till 

night : 
The  rising  sun  saw  him  go  forth,  the  ves^ 

Al  moon  convoyed  him  home  with  her  chaste 
light. 
Of  work  or  want,  he  never  thought  at  all 
Until  his  score  grew  large,  and  credit  small  I 

IT, 

irhen  frowned  mine  host,  and  barred  the  hoetel 
door 

When  he  approached,  and  grimly  spoke  of  law, 
jlnd  jails,  and  sheriff-offioen ; — no  more 

Th«  foaming  greybeard  waiting  him  he  law. 


A  heavy  s^h,  imprimu^  he  did  draw, 
And  then  to  Htides  doomed  the  churVs  poor  eyes, 
Swore  by  his  fist  he'd  fight  him  for  a  straw. 

And  then  sore  parched  with  thirst  to  bed  he 
hies. 
That  night,  at  half-past  twelve,  in  the  roof 
The  Fiend  came-^John  twigg'd  him  by  his  hoof  I 

Doctor.— A   most  opportune  moment  for  a 
trade! 
Laird. — Shut  up  1 

T. 

**How  are  yon,  John?"  quoth  he.     **rm  mid- 
dling well  I" 
Replied  our  hero—"  Hope  jour  Honour's  so? 
"  If  not  too  proud  to  drink  with  a  poor  swell, 
"  I  hope  you  11  take  a  drop  before yeez go?" 
Old  Clooty  shook  his  sconce — **  Befive  cock- 
crow 
"  I  must  be  far  from  this,  beyond  the  sea, 
"  But  list  whilst  I  a  smiJl  proposal  show 
"  If  when  seven  years  are  passed  youH  go  with 
me; 
"  During  that  time  Pll  let  you  have  your  fill 
"Of  drink!"     "Long  Uve  your  Kev'rance, 
that  I  wiU  r 

Ere  this  I  should  have  sung,  how  John,  one  diy 
Did  shoe  an  old  monk's  nag,  and  waiting  stood 

To  get  his  fee.     "  My  son,"  the  priest  did  say, 
"  Silver  or  gold  I  have  not,  by  the  rood. 
"  Nay,  frown  not ! — I  will  tip  yoo  whales  is 
good: 

"  Three  wishes— what  you  please— come,  speak 

iour  mind ; 
J  name's  Saint  Patrick,*'-*hero  John  hon- 
bly  bowed. 
"  Fm  sure  your  worship's  glory  is  too  kind— 
"  May  they  who  grasp  this  hanunei^— 'tis  prime 

stuif— 
"Work  on  like  bbues  till  I  cry,  enoughP 

TlI. 

"  Granted  I"  quoth   Patrick.    "Secondly,"  Mid 
John, 
"  Tour  Highness  sees  this  two-armed  aizy  chair, 
"  May  he  who  sits  on  it  be  kept  thereon 
"  As  long's  I  plaze,  though  he  i^ould  wriths 

and  tear 
"  Like  my  ould  bull-dog,  bearded  in  his  lairl" 
"Tou  have  your  wish  I— What  next?    Com^ 

quickly  speak  it, 
"  The  sun  has  set — ^I'm  too  long  here,  I  swear  !* 
Cries  John — "  When  I  put  money  in  my  pocke^ 
"  Until  I  say  *  Come  aui  P  may  it  there  sUy !" 
The  saint  he  winked,  and  slowly  rode  away. 

Doctor. — Craving  your  pardon,  Bamne  Brtm, 
why  did  not  your  vulcanic  friend  crav«  for  an  un- 
limited supply  of  lush  ? 

Laird.— Wha  can  tell!  Maybe  he  kenned 
that  the  honest  man  had  taken  the  pledge^  ind 
that,  consequently,  the  grog,  coming  frae  tat  a 
quarter,  would  be  overly  strong  of  the  water.  Bel 
let  me  gang  on  :— 

VIII. 

John  spent  the  seven  years  in  rarest  bliss; 

He  drank  from  matins  till  the  vesper  aongi— * 
But  fleeting  is  all  human  happiness, 

And  the  sad  day  came  round  at  l^gth,  erekw^ 
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**  Gome,"  qaotb  Maboan,  "  be  smart,  there,come 
along, 
**  I've  mucb  to  do  I"    "  Be  aisy,  now,  my  dear  I 

**  I  ean*t  conceive  jou  are  so  very  throng, 
*'  rU  be  with  you  directly,  never  fear : 
"  Take  up  this  hammer — there's  a  good  soul 
— do, 
**  And  bear  a  band  to  finish  this  horse-shoe  !** 

iz. 

Nick  forthwith  bared  his  brawny  hirsute  arm, 
And,  little  dreaming  of  the  treachery, 

He  banged  away  till  he  waa  precious  warm. 
And  wished  to  rest  bimselL     Oh  misery  I 
He  could  not  halt !     His  limb  did  quickly  fly 
As  if  ten  thousand  of  his  imps  did  pulL 

To  laugh  it  off  he  tried,  bat  secretly 
Sxclairaed,  "  By  Jove  I  am  a  rerdant  fool  I 

^  A  good  joke  this ! — but  stop  it,  now  Carlew ! 

'*My  bones   are  breaking!  Stop  John,  stop, — 
pray  dol" 

z. 

In  Tain  he  yelled.    John  stood  with  bitter  grin. 
His  thumb  on  nose,  and  cried — '*  Encore  my 
dear! 
"I  did  not  think  such  pith  had  been  within 
'  "  Your  sooty  bide !  Work  on,  and  never  fear  I 
**  You*lI  make  a  famous  blacksmith  in  a  year! 
'*  Nothing   like   practice  1 — Here  the   rictim 
cried — 
'*Take  seven  years  more-Hind  cease  your  pester- 
ing jeer!" 
The  noisy  spell  was  instantly  untied. 
Mahoun  said  not,  good  by,  but  in  a  blast 
Of  hail  and  thunder  from  the  smithy  passed! 

Major. — I  much  wonder  that  after  such  proro- 
cation  he  did  not  carry  away  the  gable  of  the  build- 
ing with  him  I 

Lairo. — Listen  to  the  rest  of  the  ballad,  if  ye 
can  keep  frae  hearing  yoursel*  speaking  sae  lang ! 

zi. 

These  seven  years  flew  swifler  than  the  last 

And  punctual  to  a  second  stood  Biahoun. 
"  Surely"  quoth  John,  "  the  time  is  not  yet  pas- 
sed— 

"  I'd  bet  a  pint,  your  Worship  is  too  soon— 
'*  But  since  you  say  so,  why  this  afternoon 

*'  I'm  ready  to  go  wid  you — here's  a  chair, 
"Sit  down  your  grace — sure  that's  a   trifling 
boon!— 

**  Till  I  a  bottle  and  a  crust  prepare 
"To  comfort  us  upon  the  road."    The  D — 1 
Complied,  because  at  times  he  can  be  civil ! 

ZII. 

When  John  saw  this  he  chuckled  in  his  sleere, 
**Rest  there,  ould  buck  I"    "  What's  that,"  cried 

Nick,  **  you  say  ?" 
Quoth  John,  '*  Although  to  pain  you  much  I 
grieve, 

'*  Vm  thinking  I  wont  budge  wid  you  to-day  ; 

**  So  just  divart  yourself  as  best  you  may  !*' 
The  gull'd  one  smeil'd  a  rat,  and  strove  to  rise, 

But  sore  against  his  grain  was  forced  to  stay ; 
At  which  he  foamed,  and  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes, 

He  banned  our  hero,  and  he  banned  St.  Peter, 

In  oaths  which  will  not  fall  into  our  metre ! 

Doctor — Why  not  auatlietnatize  St.  Patrick, 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  this  coil  and  pother? 


Laird — ^There  might  hae  been  recaon  in  whai* 
ye  8ay,but  it  wad'na  hae  convened  with  the  rAym#. 

ZIIE. 

Suppose  John  free  again  with  seven  years  morc^ 

And  these  dispersed  like  vapour  in  the  blast. 
Hornie  this  time  would  darken  not  his  door. 

But  called  him  out,  and  off  with  him  did  haste.- 
O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  valley  quick  they  passed^ 
The  Fiend  was  sulky,  so  he  would  not  speak. 

He  had  determined  not  a  word  to  waste 
On  such  a  knare.  But  then  John  looked  so  meek^ 
Told  stories  and  sung  songs  with  so  much  art. 
That,  in  the  end,  he  gained  the  Foul  Thief  s  hcarl 

XIT. 

"  Your  honor,  as  I  hear,  can  change  your  shape- 

**To  what  you  plaie!"    "True,**  quoth  old 
Harry,  "true!" 
And  then  he  seemed  a  lion,  and  an  ape. 

An  eagle,  jackdaw,  hedgehog,  and  sea-mew. 
*'  But  ne*eT  can  I  believe,**  quoth  John,  ^*  that  yo« 

Can  coin  yourself  to  cash.  Sure  you  cannot  1** 
"  Look  here,  you  doubter!*'  And  forthwith  he  flew 

Into  his  hand  a  bright,  new-minted  groat! 
The  blacksmith  pouched  his  plunder  in  a  jiffy, 
And  sought  his  native  cabin  by  the  Liffey ! 

XT, 

Brief  now  our  tale.    John  kept  the  mammon  safe^ 

Till  from  his  covenant  he  was  set  free. 
He  was  to  have  as  much  as  h  $  could  qaafi^ 

And  all  life  long  remain  at  liberty. 
And  though  sore  nettled  was  Mahoun,  yet  he 

Was  glad,  alone,  to  seek  his  den  again. 
The  blacksmith  spent  his  days  in  revelry. 

And  whilst  the  breath  was  in  him  swilled  amaii. 
I  had  a  moral — something  'bout  a  sot- 
But  which,  unluckily,  I  have  forgot! 

MAJOR.-'There  is  something  mightily  conve- 
nient, at  times,  in  a  short  memory!  I  would  de^ 
^sop  himseli  to  draw  a  practical  conclusion  frona 
the  veritable  legend  which  has  just  been  recited 
In  our  hearing.  As  I  am  an  aquarian  at  present^ 
I  dedicate  this  cheroot  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Laird's  poetical  pedagogue !  May  he  soon  obtain 
promotion  commensurate  to  his  abilities,  and  the 
patriarchal  number  of  his  olive  branches! 

Laird. ~ I  thank  you,  Gullpepper,  in  the  name 
of  the  Hibernian  Squeera.  When  you  mak*  oot 
your  lang  threatened  vidit  Ui  BwinU-hrctM^  I  mus^ 
get  him  up  to  meet  you,  or  may  be  Fll  bring  hioa 
to  the  Shanty  at  the  vacation  time.  He  is  quit^ 
an  original,  and  has  played  niony  a  strange  part 
in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  life.  But,  for  onj 
sake,  rax  me  the  jug !  That  reading  has  made 
me  dry  as  a  pinch  of  Mr.  McMuUin's  Lundy  Fool 
snuff! 

Doctor. — I  am  sorry  you  are  so  drouthy,  for 
our  work  is  yet  far  from  done ;  have  you  finished! 
the  book  you  were  on  the  other  day? 

Laird. — Ls  it  me  yeVe  speerin*  at? 

Doctor. — ^Yes,  have  you  finished  the  Hormone 
yet? 

Laird. — Are,  man !  and  a  queer  bulk  yon  ia» 
I  wadiia  hae  missed  the  reading  o't  for  sax  pence. 

Major. — It  is  undoubtedly  a  ver^r  spirited  pro- 
duction, and  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr« 
Gunnison. 

Doctor. — ^I  think  the  women's  rights  associationt 
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•hould  besUr  themselyes  to  combat  the  doctrines 
laid  down  respecting  potygamy.  Let  tne  read 
-  jou,  M njor,  some  comical  extrncts  that  amueed  me 
«xc«»edingl7,  and  ehow  the  racy  style  in  which 
the  book  is  written.  I  dare  say  you  remember 
the  passage : — *'  The  romantic  notion  of  a  single 
love  is  derided,  and  met  by  calling  attention,  to 
the  case  of  parental  affection;  where  the  father's 
good-Mill  is  bestowed  alike  on  each  of  his  many 
children  ;  and  they  pretend  to  see  a  more  rational 
application  of  a  generous  boqi  in  loving  more  than 
one  wife,  than  in  the  bigotry  of  a  partial  adhesion.'* 

Laibo. — That's  maidt  awlu'  doctrine,  the  Mor- 
mons maim  ken— 

Doctor. — Never  mind  what  the  Mormons  hen, 
Laird — just  let  me  finish  my  extracts  first, — listen, 
Uajor : — **  Every  unmarried  woman  haa  a  right  to 
demand  a  man  in  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the 
privilege  of  salvation ;  and  the  president  who 
receives  the  petition  must  provide  for  her ;  and 
he  has  the  authority  to  command  any  man  he 
deems  competent  to  support  her,  *  to  seal  her' 
to  himself  in  nwrriage,  and  the  man  so  ordered 
must  show  juat  cause  and  impediment  why  it 
•hould  not  be  done,  if  he  dislikes  the  union ;  or 
else  be  considered  contumacious  and  in  danger  of 
the  Council.^  Here  is  another  morceau : — **  It 
Ss  further  maintained  that  there  is  great  diapanty 
fai  numbers  between  the  sexes,  and  that  the  pre- 
,4ominanoe  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
from  war,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  other 
perils,  and  therefore  nature  indicates  the  pro- 
prietv  of  plurality,  as  *  roarrmge  is  honourable  to 
•II.'  '• 

Major. — I  presume,  then;  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  a  share  of  a  man  is  better  than  to 
.lutve  no  property  in  him  at  all. 

Doctor  — Precisely,  for  is  not  the  time  near  at 
hand,  predicted  by  Isaiah,  when  seven  women 
fihall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  one  man,  and  say, 
we  will  eat  our  own  bread,  but  let  us  be  called  by 
thy  name. 

Major. — So  the  Mormons,  at  least,  say,  and  the 
men  take  precious  good  care  to  fulfil  the  predic- 
tion to  the  letter,  for  Mr.  Gunnison  represents 
that  the  extra  wives  "  most  frequently  pay  their 
own  way  by  sewing  and  other  female  accomplish- 
ments.'* 

Laird. — It's  an  even  down  shame  to  hear  you 
twa  advocating  polygamy  in  sic  a  fashion. 

Doctor. — Advocate  polygamy.  Laird.  Heaven 
forbid,  I  have  always  found  one  wife  enough  at  a 
time.  Fm  a  peaceable  man,and  hate  disturbance ; 
no  polygamy  for  me. 

Major. — And  considering,  Laird,  that  during 
fifty  odd  years  I  have  not  yet  "  sealed  unto  my- 
self" one  even.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  do  not 
«ourt  the  possession  of  seven. 

Doctor. — The  bare  idea  puts  me  in  a  fever. 

Laird. — Ye'ro  just  twa  ne'er-do-weels  that 
dinna  doaei-ve  that  Mrs.  Grundv  should  sew  on  a 
button  on  vour  hreeks  for  the  next  twul*  month. 

Doctor. — When  will  Mr.  Maclear  have  the 
book  out.  Major? 

Major— In  About  a  week.     I  advised  him  to 

prepare  a  larsre  edition.     It  is  so  interesting  that 

evppy  one  will  buy  it  who  desires  facts  in  the 

history  of  humanity,  on  which  to  indulr^e  in  re- 

ectioii.     What  I  like  in  the  book  is,  that  the 

riter  has  not  undertaken  too  much ;  neither  cri- 


ticism nor  controversy  are  his  aim.  To  ii?e  hti 
own  words — **  Bis  aim  is  not  to  shoot  '  folly  is  it 
flies,*  but  to  let  folly  torn  on  its  own  pinions,  and 
reason  regain  its  sway  over  erratic  feeling,  when 
the  mists  of  prejudices  on  one  side,  and  of  fauati- 
cism  on  the  other,  are  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
knowledge.*'  The  writer  has,  I  think,  accom- 
plished this ;  the  book  will  be  eagerly  read ;  and 
I  advised  Mr.  Maclear  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
mistake  as  he  did  in  Uncle  Tom. 

Laird— What  was  th«tt 

Major— Why,  the  having  to  pttblish  a  second, 
and  now  a  third  edition  of  tluit  moet  extraordinaiy 
work. 

Laird— Man,  yoo*re  joking ;  Rnrely  it's  no  pos- 
sible that  all  Uncle  Tom's  gone  already. 

Major — It's  true  as  gospel.  Laird ;  there's  not 
a  copy  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  until  Xr. 
Maclear's  third  edition,  which  is  shDOSt  liniriied, 
comes  out. 

Laird— Well,  that  beats  a' ;  bat  It's  no  to  be 
wondered  at  gin  a  body  thinks  o*  the  bulk.  I  dinna 
like  scarce  to  tak  it  up  noo;  that  weelammie 
Eva's  death,  maks  a  bairn  o'  me;  and  I  canna 
read  puir  Tarn's  trials  without  feeling  a  tear  on 
my  cheek. 

Doctor — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  alike  a  proof  of 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  Mrs.  Stove 
knows  how  to  address  herself  to  the  weak  points 
of  our  nature,  and  of  the  dross  with  which  our 
bvartsare  filled. 

Major — Pray,  be  intelligilile.  Doctor.  Bare 
you  been  borrowing  Dr.  Stowell's  microscope  lately 
for  a  minute  examination  of  the  parasitical  emo- 
tions of  the  heart? 

Doctor. — No !  but  I  have  been  looking;  into 
my  own,  and  I  could  not  forbear  asking  Bijself, 
after  reading  Uncle  Tom,  the  qnestion  "  Am  I  a 
Christian." — and,  really,  I  was  puzxled  to  accooat 
for  my  feelings,  or  weakness, — which  ever  yon 
please.  It  was  the  week  before  Easier,  and  I  bad 
been  studying,  carefully,  our  blessed  Lord's  event- 
ful life  on  earth,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  and 
ashamed  am  I  to  say,  that  the  recital  of  all  hii 
suffering  and  temptations — ^the  reeollecfionoftbe 
full  satisfaction  offered  for  an  my  sins — the  image 
of  his  pure  childhood,  all  these  failed  to  make  me 
exclaim  aloud,  **  Shall  man  alone  be  mute  f  Come 
rich  and  poor  I  come  a!l  mankind,  and  bathe  those 
feet  in  tears  t"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  mvdi 
more  diflicitlt  to  touch  my  heart  than  my  neigh- 
bor's, 1  therefore  think  that  Mrs.  8towe's having 
done  what  St.  John's  Gospel  failed  to  do.  is  a  prodf 
of  the  deceitfiilness  of  my  heart,  and  of  her  con- 
summate skill  in  BO  striking  the  chords  as  to  make 
our  weak  nature  vibrate  and  respond  to  the  toorh. 

Laird.— That  thochl^  Doctor,  maks  roe  feel 
quite  ashamed  o*  mysel', — you've  pit  it  in  a  light 
I  wad  na  ha  thocht  on.  Weel,  I  hope  Madear's 
new  edition  will  a*  sell. 

Major. — There's  no  doubt  of  that — ^he  w  print- 
ing it  by  itself,  and  with  the  cream  of  the  new 
work,  "  the  Key  to  Uncle  Tom,"  added.— The  Key, 
by  itself,  is  too  full  of  statistics,  to  be  generally 
popular,  but  the  extracts  from  it  will  form  a  most 
interesting  addendum.  Were  you  at  thelast  meet* 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Doctor  f 

Doctor.^ Yes ;  and  very  much  gratified  I  was 
— there  were  some  capital  addresses,  and  I  was  so 
struck  with  Mr.  Draper's  address,  that  I  have  in- 
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serted  it  in  the  Magasine,  that  oar  readers  may 
share  Ui  the  pleasure  i  derived  imm  it,  Laird.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  leani  tliat  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  are  in  so  flourishing  a  position. 

MAJOR.^That  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure.  Is 
it  not,  to  the  late  President,  Oapt.  Lefroy's  feeal 
and  Cactf 

Doctor. — Almost  entirely  to  his  labors  and 
those  of  the  Oommittee.  The  President  delivered 
a  very  feeling  speech  in  response  to  the  address 
and  offering  which  his  departure  called  forth. 

Laibd. — Te  maun  hae  a  great  deal  to  do,  vee* 
siting  !Uie  mony  places.  I  heard  tell  o'  yonr  be- 
ing at  the  Mechanics*  Institute  and  at  the  Yacht 
Club,  and  I  dinna  ken  whaur  beside,  can  you  no 
tell  us  something  aiient  them  ? 

Doctor. — With  pleasure.  To  begin  with  the 
Ifechanics'  Institute ;  I  had  first  a  very  good  cup 
of  coffee.  The  inner  man  thus  fortified,  I  was 
enabled  to  pay  undivided  attention  to  the  pro- 
eeedings.  Mr.  Robertson  gave  a  very  good  open- 
ing addrcsj*,  expluining  the  present  position  of  the 
Society.  Among  other  facts  mentioned  was,  that 
the  library  consisted  of  over  1700  volumes.  Mr. 
Freefsnd,  in  a  very  clever  speech,  touched  on 
the  intention  of  the  society,  with  respect  to  their 
Hew  building,  which  will,  I  should  imagine  from 
the  co^t,  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  One  piece 
of  infonnatTon  I  gleaned  from  Mr.  Lillic  that 
Upper  Canada  has  increased  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  from  10,000  to  over  1,000,000  inhabitants 
What  do  yod  ray  to  that  f 

Laird. — Xaething.  D'ye  mind  what  Judge 
Draper  says  about  that:  ye  may  exaggerate  ever 
so  muckie,  but  while  ye*re  talking,  the  exaggera- 
tion ceases. 

Major. — Time  wears  on.  Doctor,  and  I  am  get- 
ting Aleepy  :  our  sederunt  is  becoming  lengthy. 

Doctor. — Before  we  separate  I  would  like  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  Tacht  Club  meetings. 
This  Club  C4innot  have  public  attention  too  point- 
edly called  to  it.  At  the  first  meeting  there  »  ere 
fourteen  nfSvr  members  admitted  and  twice 
that  number  are  expected  to  join  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  *^  where  the  Club  is  to  moor  "  is  set- 
tied.  The  order  in  which  the  boats  should  lead 
on  the  succes.<ive  Saturdavs  was  also  fixed. 

Laird. — Whatdiv  ye  mean  by  that? 

Doctor. — Why,  on  those  days  the  leader  hoists 
his  distinguishing  flag,  and  is  a  sort  of  commo- 
dore, pro  tern. 

Major. — When  will  a  decision  be  come  to  re- 
specting the  plan  of  mooring. 

Doctor. — ^The  difficulty  In  this  respect  origin- 
ated in  the  contemplated  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
between  the  wharves  for  the  railroads,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  proposed  esplanade.  A  por- 
tion of  the  press  appear  to  iinsB^ne  that  the  said 
esplanade  was  to  bo  constructed  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  Toronto  Yachts,  and  having  jum- 
bled up  gondolas,  yachts,  Ac,  in  the  most  extra- 
onlinary  way,  necessmly  made  a  whole  host  of 
abiiird  stitements.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  the 
pr«»po3ed  esplanade  will  be  the  most  inconvenient 
thing  possible  for  the  yachts ;  and  the  increase  of 
accoiiimodatlon  for  commercial  purposes,  the  very 
beMt  thing  for  them.  Yachting  is  altogether 
migtinderstood  by  such  persons:  they  look  upon 
ii  as  a  mere  idle  pastime,  and  very  igoorantly  eon-  j 


nect  it  with  ^*raeing,"  because  at  regattas  prizes 
are  run  for.    Yachting,  properly  considered,  is 
to  a  commereisl  and  maritime  people  a  most  ad- 
mirable meane  of  operating  favorably  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  youth,  by  inclining  the  national  taate  !■ 
j  a  direction  likely  to  be  useful  to  some  of  the  rooei 
important  interests  of  the  country.    It  has  been 
asserted  of  the  English  Yacht  Clube.  by  many 
writers,  including  foreigners,  that  a  marked  im- 
provement is  perceptible  in  the  character  of  thai 
portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country  who  hare 
adopted  tliat  amusement  In  preference  to  others^ 
and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  impetus  given 
by  the  establishment  of  yacht  clubs  to  the  science 
and  art  of  ship-buiMing,  thai  the  commercial  and 
naval  marine  of  England,  previously  the  slowest^ 
has  latteriy,  in  many  instances,  surpassed  every 
other  hi  speed.    It  is  said  that  the  Yacht  Clubi 
of  England  can  turn  out  4000  prime  seamen  ;  and 
on  theee  grounds  it  is,  that  our  griieious  Queen 
has  accorded  to  these  institutions  so  large  a  share 
of  patronage.    Donbless,  yachting  In  Toronto  is  a 
very  humble  portion  of  the  system,  bnt  it  is  still 
a  part  of  it,  and  should  at  least  be  viewed  in  that 
light.    A  short  time  since  a  schooner  couM  not 
get  a  decent  suit  of  sails  in  Toronto ;  there  is  now 
a  first  rate  firm  in  that  department  of  trade  in  full 
operation  in  the  city, — an  excellent  boat-builder, 
capable  of  supplying  blocks  and  spars,  has  started 
— all  this  is  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  a 
yacht  club,  and  may  it  not  lead  to  further  resnUs 
in  helping  to  establish  a  ship-building  trade  in  the 
city,  where  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  repair  a 
small  schooner.     These  are  matters  worthy  of 
some  serious  consideration,  and  should  incline  per> 
sons  to  enquire  and  jadge  before  they  presume 
to  condemn.    In  agricultural  exhibitH>ns  prizes 
are  judiciously  offered  for  superior  productions  of 
various  sorts;  as  regards  yachts  of  every  des- 
cription, such  superiority  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  their  running  together  to  test  their  speed  and 
weatherly  qualities.  There  is  just  as  much  oppor-* 
tunity  of  betting  at  a  ploughing  match  as  at  a 
sailing  match,  and  in  this  country  hr  more  I 
believe  takes  plaee  at  (he  former.    As  regards 
safety,  fewer  fatal  accidents  occur  In  yachting, 
considering  the  numbers  engaged,  than  in  the 
other  manly  sports— of  course  I  allude  to  the  use 
of  regulariy  fitted  yachts  and  not  to  boat-sailing, 
that  is  open  boats  with  sails — it  is  «ith  these  latter 
that  accidents  occur,  and  their  use  is  most  dange- 
rous.   The   difficulty  of  keeping   yachts    here 
arising  from  the  proposed  esplanade,  has  led  to 
these  observations,  and  they  are  deserving  of 
oonsidenition.    At  the  specUl   meeting  on  the 
night  of  the  lfith,the  members  present  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  petition  to  Her  Majesty  praying 
her  to  permit  the  club  to  assume  the  epithet 
**  Royal,^*  an  honor  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  grant- 
ed.   It  was  also  decided  to  sail  in  company  to  the 
Humber  on  the  24th  May,   to    celebrate  Her 
Miijesty*s  birthday,  and  in  order  to  remove  cverj 
thing  of  a  mercenary  character  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  proceedings  of  the  club,  it  was 
arranged  that  all  prizes  should  be  articles  of  plate 
instead  of  purses.    In  fact  every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  encrease  its  utility  and  divest  it  of  the 
character  that  so  frequently  attaches  to  clubs,  of 
being  mere  engines  of  amusement,  sometimes 
mischievous  by  the  habits  they  engender. 
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Laird.— Eh,  man!  but  you  leem  to  Uk*  great 
interefft  in  the  club. 

Doctor. — Of  course  I  do ;  but  not  to  the  exdu- 
sou  of  other  matters.  I  assure  jou  I  was  quite 
M  much  gratified  at  the  proceedings  of  Conyoca- 
tion. 

Major. — An  imposing  ceremony.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  this  meeting  is  likely  to  be  the 
last.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  Canada 
are  not  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  University,  or  they  would  not  thus 
quietly  suffer  it  to  fall,  Many,  I  know,  look  upon 
this  Institution  as  an  expensive  and  comparatively 
useless  one ;  but  they  were  never  more  mistaken, 
nor  will  they  see  their  error  until  too  late  to  re- 
deem it. 

Doctor. — It  is  not  for  us.  Major,  to  diseusshere 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  tlie  measure  now 
before  our  Legislature,  individually  wc  may  con- 
demn it;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  ot  the  "collective 
wisdom  '*  of  the  country ;  on  them  rests  the  onus. 
Let  us  rather  review  the  business  transacted  at 
their  last  meeting,  and  draw  our  conclusions  there- 
from. There  were  six  who  graduated  as  Doctors 
of  Medecine,  two  as  Masters  cf  Arts,  and  nine  as 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  these,  no  less 
than  twenty-three  entered  as  Matriculated  Stu- 
dentii. 

Laird. — £b  I  noo  but  that's  highly  satisfactory. 
But  are  not  maist  o*  the  sludents  scholars  who 
pay  Da*fees? 

Doctor.— I  see  that  you,  like  irany  others, 
have  got  a  wrong  impresnon  of  the  scholarships, 
aod  the  reason  why  they  were  instituted.  The 
ksamed  President,  Dr.  McCaul,  stated  that  out  ol 
180  who  have  matriculated  only  SS  are  scholars, 
that  is,  who  either  pay  no  fees,  or  have  an  annual 
stipend  as  a  reward  for  the  excellent  examination 
they  passed  on  entering.  Thus  the  University, 
like  a  ^*good  Mother,^  offers  to  the  poor  but 
talented  youth  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
education  and  of  becoming  a  useful  subject  of 
bis  coimtry. 

Major. — And,  Doctor,  the  advantages  of  a 
University  are  more  extended  than  the  generality 
of  people  suppose.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  the 
remotest  corner—^ 

Mr8.  Grvmdt. — 'Pod  my  honor,  gentlemen, 
jour  9tderunt  has  been  a  long  one ;  here  have 
your  sausages  and  steaks  been  cooking  and  frying 
till  I  fear  they  are  burnt  to  cinders.  But  some  of 
you  like  your  meat  done  to  death. 

Laird.— Ka,  nal  tender  and  juicy.  Come, 
Major,  come  Doctor.    Meat  overdone,  forsooth  ! 

Doctor. — One  minute's  patience,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Grundy,  we  have  not  settled  anything  about  either 
Foreign  or  Home  News, — whaCs  to  be  done, 
M^jor? 

Major. — Done  ?  Why,  tell  every  one  who  asks, 
that  we  purpose  giving  half-yearly,  for  the  sake 
of  reference  in  future  ages,  a  summary  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  last  six  months, — by  this 
plan  we  shaU  be  able  to  make  a  calm  review  of 
the  past — the  heat  of  political  discussion  will  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
which  of  the  ephemeral  plans  constantly  agitated 
merit  attention. — Have  I  spoken  well  ? 

Laird. — Like  a  Solomon,  at  least ;  but  forony 
■ake,  let  us  awa,  I  caana  thole  cauld  viotuals. 
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Major.— To  business.  Laird,  your  facts— dis- 
patch, for  time  presses. 

Laird. — Weell  here  they  are,  just  a  wbeea 
directions  for  gardeners.    {Laird  read*  :)— 

OARDRN,    AORICT7LTITRAL,   AMD   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  season  for  commencing  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  operations  having  arrived,  the  fol- 
lowing plain,  practical  hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
ordinary  garden  vegetables,  taken  from  Flcming'i 
printed  catalogue,  will  be  found  useful  to  raauy  of 
our  readers : 

Most  kind  of  seeds  grow  more  freely  if  soaked 
in  soft  water  from  12  to  48  houra  before  sowing. 
Seeds  of  a  hard  nature,  such  as  blood  beet,  ntan* 
gel  wurzeU  nasturtium,  &c.,  often  tail  from  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumstance.  Rolling  the 
ground,  after  sowing,  is  very  beneficial,  and  will 
afsist  in  making  the  seeds  vegetate  more  freely. 
When  a  roller  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  done  vttk 
the  back  of  a  spade 

Kidney  or  French  Beatu  may  be  planted  any 
time  in  May,  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  the  beans 
two  inches  from  each  other ;  tlie  drills  about  18 
inches  apart.  If  a  regular  succession  is  required, 
sow  a  few  every  few  weeks,  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  Ist  of  July. 

Broody  w  Windwr  Beeuu^  do  not  succeed  well 
in  this  climate,  the  summer  heat  coming  on  them 
before  they  are  podded,  which  causes  the  blos- 
soms to  drop  off.  The  best  8oil  to  grow  them  ia 
is  a  rich,  sUff  clay,  and  on  a  northern  border, 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  sow  in  drills  tws 
feet  apart,  the  drills  two  inches  deep,  and  ths 
seed  8  inches  asunder. 

BloodBeetyLong  tmd  Short  7wrsfp4may  be  fovb 
in  a  good,  rich,  deep  soil,  about  the  first  week  of 
May.  Draw  drills  ab<iut  a  foot  apart  and  one  inch 
deep ;  sow  moderately  thick  ;  when  the  pliints  are 
up  strong,  thin  them  out  the  distance  of  six  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Brocoli  and  CoMliflower  require  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  highly  manured.  To 
produce  early  Cauliflower  or  Brocoli  the  seed 
ought  to  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  early  in  Mfirch. 
When  the  plants  are  quite  strong  and  hardy,  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  gai*den,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Plant  in  rows  two  feet  square.  Tha 
kinds  that  will  do  well  in  this  climate  are  the 
£ariy  London  and  French  Cauliflower,  Purple 
Cape  and  Walcheren  Brocoli. 

Vabhape^  both  early  and  late,  naay  be  sown  tny 
time  in  May.  The  best  situation  for  raising  the 
plants  is  a  rich,  damp  piece  c»f  ground,  shaded. 
Seed  sown  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  is  not  so  sub- 
ject to  be  destroyed  by  the  black  fly.  When 
the  plants  are  strong,  they  may  be  platited  out  in 
rows,  and  managed  the  same  as  directed  for  cau- 
liflower. The  best  kinds  for  summer  use  are  the 
Early  York,  Elattersea,  and  Vannack  ;  for  winter 
use  the  Drumhead,  I^arge  Bergen,  and  Flat  Dutch. 

(htewmher*  may*  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
any  time  in  May.  They  require  a  good  rich  M>il 
Sow  in  hills,  four  feet  apart,  leaving  only  three 
plants  on  each  bill.  The  cucumber  and  melon 
vines  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  ye  low  fly  or 
bug.  Soot,  charcoal  dust,  or  soap  f^ud::,  Applied 
to  the  plant**,  will  assist  in  keeping  them  off. 

MmU  and  Water  Melont  may  also  be  sown  at 
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the  same  time,  taking  care  to  bow  the  different 
kinds  a  good  diatauce  apart  from  each  other,  as 
the  V  are  apt  to  mix.  Plant  in  hills  aix  feet  square, 
leaving  only  three  plants  on  each  hill.  When  the 
plants  have  grown  about  t»ix  inches,  stop  or  pinch 
out  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot ;  which  will  make 
the  plants  throw  out  lateral  shoots,  on  which  jou 
may  expect  to  have  fruit. 

Carrots. — ^The  most  suitable  ground  for  grow- 
ing Carrots,  is  a  deep,  rich  soil,  that  has  been  well 
manured  the  previous  year.  Sow  any  time  in 
May,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  deep. 
TIT  hen  the  Carrots  are  up,  thin  them  out,  four  in- 
ches apart,  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
The  kinds  that  are  generally  sown  in  the  garden 
are,  the  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange,  and  Red  Sur- 
rey; for  field  culture  the  White  Belgian  and 
Altringham.  The  produce  of  one  acre  of  field  Car- 
rots, when  properly  cultivated,  may  be  rated  at 
from  500  to  800  bushels.  In  cultivating  them  on 
the  field  system,  the  drills  ought  to  be  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  Carrots  thinned  out,  at  least,  twelve 
inches  asunder. 

Ce/ery.^This  vegetable  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
salad.  To  have  early  Celery  the  Feed  requires  to 
be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  in  the  month  of  March  ;  for 
winter  Celery,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  any  time  before  the  middle  of  May.  Sow 
on  a  small  bed  of  fine,  rich  earth  ;  beat  the  bed 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade ;  sift  a  little  fine 
earth  over  the  seed;  shade  the  bed  with  a  mat  or 
board  until  the  plants  begin  to  appear.  Celery 
plants  ought  to  be  picked  out  into  a  nursery-bed 
as  soon  as  they  are  two  or  three  inches  high. — 
Cut  their  roots  and  tops  a  little,  before  planting; 
water  them  well,  and  shade  them  from  the  sun 
until  they  begin  to  grow.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
nur9ery-bed  about  one  month,  after  which  they 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the  trenches.  The 
best  sort  of  soil  to  grow  Celery  in  is  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  and  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  Mark 
out  the  trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  three  feet  be- 
tween each  trench.  Dig  the  trenches  one  foot 
deep,  laying  the  earth  equally  on  each  side.  Put 
three  or  four  inches  deep  of  well  rotted  manure 
into  the  bottom  of  each  trench ;  put  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil  over  the  manure ;  dig  it  well  up.  in- 
corporating the  soil  well  with  the  manure ;  dress 
the  plants  by  cutting  off  the  long  leaves  and  the 
ends  of  the  roots.  Plant  in  single  rows,  along  the 
centre  of  each  trench,  allowing  six  inches  between 
each  plant.  Water  them  well,  and  shade  them 
from  the  sun  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  In 
earthing  up  Celery  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cover  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Lettuce  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  may 
be  sown  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 
If  good  headed  Lettuce  is  wanted,  the  plants 
should  bo  transplanted  out  on  a  rich  piece  of 
ground,  in  drilU,  12  inches  apart,  and  six  inches 
in  the  drill.  The  Malta,  Green  Coss,  and  Victo- 
ria Cabbage  are  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  sow, 
as  they  head  without  tying  up. 

Onions, — The  yellow  and  large  red  are  the 
best  for  a  general  crop.  The  ground  for  Onions 
should  be  well  prepared,  by  digging  in  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure.  The  seed  may  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Sow  in 
drills,  one  inch  deep  and  12  inches  apart  When 


the  young  Onions  are  up,  thin  them  out  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  inches  apart 

Parsnips  require  a  deep,  rich  soil,  Sow  in 
drills,  one  inch  deep,  and  the  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Cultivate  the  same  as  directed  for  Car^ 
rots. 

Radishes  should  not  be  sown  in  the  open  air 
sooner  than  the  middle  of  May.  They  require  a 
deep,  sandy  soil,  that  has  been  well  cultivated  and 
manured  the  previous  year. 

Rhubarb  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  raised 
fh>m  seed.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  May.  When 
the  plants  are  one  year  old,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  a  very  deep,  rich  soil,  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  The  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  plants  are  two  years  old. 

Turnips. — One  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  garden 
is  the  Early  White  Stone,  which  may  be  sown 
from  tb.e  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.-^ 
Sow  in  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  the 
plants  to  eight  inches  asunder.  Field  Turnips, 
such  as  Swedish,  Aberdeen,  Yellow,  &c.,  may  be 
sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  about  the  middle  of 
May.  W-hite  Globe,  and  Flat  Norfolk,  will  do  to 
set  about  the  middle  of  July.  Turnips  are  very 
subject  to  be  eaten  by  the  black  flies.  A  good 
remedy  is  to  steep  one  night  in  train  oil.  This  will 
greatly  promote  germination,  and  the  growth  of 
the  young  plants. 

Major. — Now,  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Mrs.  GRiTNnT. — I  have  provided  you  with'a  fuU 
length  portait  of  the  Countess  de  Montijo,  now 
Empress  of  France, — the  usual  fieishions,  and  some 
other  observations. 

Doctor. — And  I  with  my  usual  musical  olU 
podrida. 

Mrs.  Gbtndt. — {reads.) — 

DKSORIPTION   OF  PLATB. 

EvxviHO  CosTUMR. — Dress  of  pink  satin,  the 
skirt  long  and  extremely  full ;  the  second  skirt  is 
of  pink  crape,  it  is  open  in  front  ^  la  robe;  % 
broade  guipure  lace  is  laid  on  plain  round  it,  on 
the  inner  side  of  which  is  a  trimming  of  white 
beads:  the  body  is  of  pink  satin  with  capes  i 
revers  of  guipure^  which  fall  over  aud  entirely 
cover  the  short  sleeve :  the  centre  of  corsage  U 
ornamented  with  beads,  and  the  tup  of  the  guipwrs 
birtke  is  finished  by  a  row  of  trimming  the  same 
as  that  on  the  skirt 

PARISIAN  FASmONS  FOR  VONTR. 

Some  ladies  are  wearing  the  full  bishop  sleeve 
for  morning  coetume,  the  fulness  confined  a  little 
below  the  elbow  by  a  narrow  band  ;  tlie  bottom 
of  the  sleeve  below  the  band  forming  a  deep  frill : 
we  have  seen  some  sleeves  this  form  at  the  bottom 
but  with  less  fulness  at  the  top ;  they  are  very 
graceful  and  elegant. 

Black  velvet  is  a  very  favorite  trimming  for 
dresses;  those  ^  disposition  with  with  very 
narrow  black  stripes  woven  at  the  edge  of  the 
fiounces  are  the  most  distinguie.  Plain  high 
bodies  with  small  basquines  will  be  much  worn  for 
morning  costumes. 

In  bonnets  we  have  many  novelties  in  prepara* 
tion;  for  the  interior  trimmings  we  shall  have 
gauze  ribbons,  in  which  the  patterns  will  be  woven 
in  gold  thread,  while  for  dress  bonnets  narrow 
gold  fringes  will  be  used  for  trimming  the/ancAons 
and  curtains. 
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For  e?eniDg  and  ball  eoatamev,  the  roateriulB   instructive  art,  commonly  called  the  ^  Omamen- 


will  bo  either  woven  with  gold  or  ailTer,  or 
•mbroioered  with  gold  or  silver  thread :  gold  or 
silver  blonde  will  al«o  be  much  used  as  trCimiing 
for  capes,  sleeveSf  ke. 

The  dress  in  the  plate  is  from  If  me.  Eugenie, 
Jtue  Netum  deg  Mathufrin*. 

OKMSRAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON    LOITDOlf    FASHIOH  ASD 
DRSS8. — APRIL  7tU. 

The  promenadetf  of  Loogchamp  usually  deter- 
mine the  spring  fashions  in  Paris;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  ungenial  weather  of  last  week  proved 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  a  display  of  gay  out- 
door costume,  and  consequently  we  have,  for  the 
present,  few  or  no  novelties  to  record  in  regard 
to  carriage  or  walking  dress.  On  the  other  hand 
our  milliners  have  been  fully  occupied  in  prepa- 
ring a  multitude  of  elegant  dresses  for  the  balls 
and  evening  parties  of  the  coming  season  Among 
several,  of  which  we  have  been  favored  with  a 
sight,  we  select  one  or  two  for  description. 

The  first,  a  very  pretty  dress,  though  plain,  is 
composed  of  light  blue  tarleUne.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  fifleen  flounces,  which  nearly  cover 
it,  the  space  for  one  flounce  only  being  left  be- 
tween tliem  and  the  corsage  :  each  of  the  floun- 
ces is  edged  by  a  row  ofsatin  ribbon.  The  corsage 
Is  diawn  in  with  fulness  and  straight;  thit  is  to 
say,  not  pointed  in  front  of  the  waist,  a  widecein- 
ture  with  flowing  ends  being  worn  with  it.  Two 
frills  ornament  the  edge  of  the  corsage  by  a 
rosette  with  long  ends  of  green  ribbon ;  the 
rosette  having  a  diamond  ornament  in  the  centre. 
The  sleeves  are  very  short,  and  trimmed  with 
rosettes  similar  to  those  employed  to  ornament 
the  other  parts  of  the  dress,  the  flowing  ends 
drooping  to  the  elbow.  One  or  two  dresses  of 
plain-colored  satin  have  been  made  in  the  same 
style  as  the  ooe  just  described.  They  are  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  Cambray  lace,  looped  up  with 
bows  of  ribbon,  of  a  tint  corresponding  with  the 
color  of  the  robe. 

Another  is  a  dress  of  white  silk  trimmed  with 
iwdve  flounces,  edged  with  one  row  of  light  blue 
therry  velvet  ribbon.  The  pUee  de  jtoitrutc^  the 
lappet  which  turns  over  the  corsage,  and  the 
sleeves  are  all  trimmed  in  the  same  way.  Head- 
dress, a  wreath  of  roses  without  leaves,  intermin- 
gled with  myosotis.  Long  flowing  ends  of  light 
blue  velvet  droop  from  each  side  of  the  head. 

RKLIKVOLIATBER  WORK. 

The  vocation  of  Woman  is  not  to  assume  the 
attributes  of  the  Lords  of  the  Creation,  by  seeking 
power  and  courting  publicity,  but  quietly  to  dis- 
charge the  domestic  duties  imposed  on  her  in 
every  station  of  life  :  to  soothe  suffering,  to  dispel 
discord,  to  solace  the  troubled  spirit ;  to  console, 
to  alleviate,  to  sustain — are  woman's  primary  du- 
ties and  objects  in  this  worid ;  but  under  the  form 
of  genera]  duty  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  feminine 
employment  and  occupation,  which  will  call  forth 
the  highest  order  of  imagination,  and  bring  into 
play  the  utmost  powers  of  ingenuity.  The  Art  of 
Needlework  (as  the  Countess  of  Wilton  has  proved 
in  her  very  amusing  and  instructive  work)  is  any 


Ul  and  Floral  Leather  Work,"  or  designated  by 
some  practitioners  as  the  *'  Modelling  in  Leather." 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  although 
it  may  be  disagreeable  to  disturb  the  complacency 
of  some  modem  leather  moulders  and  cutters,  it 
must  at  once  be  distinctly  stated,  that  any  assump- 
tion of  originality  in  the  working  of  leather-  any 
attempt  to  claim  the  glory  of  being  the  "  inven- 
tor of  the  art,"  any  desire  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
in  its  teaching,  any  claim  to  a  speciality  of  copy- 
ing— must  be  based  on  false  premises.  The  leather 
work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  revival  ef 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  cmpk^ying  woman's  time 
and  ingenuity,  on  record.    Skins  of  aoinsals  were 
the  first  scanty  garments  in  use,  and  originated  the 
sempstresses  art ;  small  bones  of  fish  or  anunali 
being  the  first-made  needles.   The  '*  coat  of  many 
colours"  referred  to  in  the  Holy  Writ  was  proba- 
bly but  a  little  raiment  cut  out  from  dried  and  dyed 
skins  of  animals.    In  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  ia 
which  tlie  hosts  of  Israel  were  assembled,  we  are 
told  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle^ 
**  they  came,both  men  and  womcn,a8  many  as  were 
willing,  thereto,  and  brought  bracelets  and  ear^ 
rings,  and  tablets  of  jewels  and  gold  :  and  every 
man  that  offered,  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto 
the  Lord.     And  every  man  with  whom  was  found 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 
goats'  hair,  and  red  skins  of  rams,  and  badgers' 
skins,  brought  them."    These  skins  formed  the 
modelling  iu  leather,  as  well  as  the  spun  cloth  for 
the  Tabernacle,  the  outer  covering  of  which,  orer 
the  framework  of  boards  of  which  it  was  built,  con- 
sisted of  tabask  skins,  over  which  was  another 
covering  of  dyed  red  ram  skins  with  hangings  of 
goats'  hair  over  them.     The  "girdles  of  needle- 
work," the  **  holy  gannents,**  and  leather  tmp- 
pings  and  hangings  in  faucifiil  devices,  with  the 
decorations  of  the  fabric 

The  Egyptians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  moulding  and  dressing  leather.  Stamping 
in  patterns  was  perfectly  done,  as  well  as  the  inter* 
weaving  with  the  needle.  The  gorgeous  costumes 
of  the  Queen  of  Egypt  were  a  matter  of  profound 
study,  and  a  special  dowry  was  assigned  to  pro- 
vide jewels  and  the  most  costly  articles  of  the  toi- 
lette. In  the  Egyptian  room  at  the  British  Museum 
will  be  found  the  figure  of  Orsokon  I.  or  II.  and 
Amourna  Harsaphes,  in  embossed  leather.  These 
specimens  are  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
existence,  and  their  manufacture  dates  more  than 
800  years  before  Christ.  The  gilt  and  embossed 
leather  croas  for  the  vestment  of  a  Copt  priest, 
with  a  double  spiral  pattern,  over  the  door  of  this 
same  Egyptian  collection,  is  also  evidence  of  the 
very  early  use  of  leather  in  decorative  art  It 
seems  curious,  certninlv,  that  with  such  historic 
proofs  in  ezi8tence,such  daring  declamtions  should 
be  promulgated  as  to  the  invention  of  ornamental 
leather  work  in  these  later  times.  Stamped 
leather  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to  cover 
their  ebony  chairs,  fauteuils,  and  couch#»a. 

Leather  cuirasses  were  worn  by  the  Greeks,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  women,  who 
were  so  skilful  in  tissue  work,  worked  at  these 
thing  but  trivial,  and  its  revival  in  the  present  age  '  gorgeous  thoraces.  Homer  and  Pliny  refer  fre- 
has  been  very  remarkable.  This  resuscitation  of  qnently  to  the  "tapcstric  works"  of  the  ancients, 
every  variety  of  needlework  has  been  followed  re- ;  and  there  are  inimnierablo  specimens  to  l>e  ftnind, 
ceutl>  by  another  revival  of  an  elegant,  useful,  and  >  in  Italy  and  Spain,  of  the  leather  hangings,  dra* 
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penes,  and  decorations  of  the  dark  ages.  Tapes- 
try is  generally  considered  to  be  of  wove  wool  or 
siik,  but  it  has  been  made  of  OTery  kind  of  doth, 
canvass,  paper,  and  leather.  Beiginm,  HoHand. 
France,  and  England  have  produced  exquisitely 

gilded  and  silvered  leather  hangings.    Venice, 
eneva,  Boulogne,  and  Italy  have  been  famed  for 
their  leather  work.     The  imitation  of  carviHg  in 
wood  by  cutting  in  leather  was  much  practised  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  the  Ita- 
lian States.     In  Holland,  where  such  magnificent 
cabinets  of  wood-carving  are  to  be  found,  leather 
was  originally  resorted  to,  to  cover  the  minute 
tracery,  the  pliancy  of  the  material   fitting  into 
every  crevice  with  much  exactness.  Some  curious 
leather  tapestry  hangings  are  to  be  seen  at  Ox- 
ford and  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Harl- 
borough.     Historical  records  might  be  examined 
witli  the  greatest  interest  to  lollow  the  march  and 
development  of  modelling  in  feather,  butsufficient 
haM  been  shown  to  estabush  the  antiquity  of  the 
work,  and  to  prove  that  the  present  taste  for  this 
aneieet  **  crafte  and  scyence,"  is  nothing  but  a 
revival,  and  not  an  invention  of  the  present  epoch, 
a?  it  has  been  somewhat  nnscmpulonsly  pretended. 
Our  notioQ  is  to  give  a  popular  explanation  of  the 
system — to  indicate  to  our  readers  the  mode  of 
working,  to  hold  out  to  every  lady  **  with  nimble 
fingers^  and  ordinary  taste,  the  expectation  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  lessons,  this  most  elegant, 
useful  and  fascinating  accomplishment  may  be  at- 
tained.   And  in  styling  it  an  **  accomplishment," 
perhaps  ju.^tice  is  scarcely  done  to  the  relievo 
leather  work.      It  deserves  a  more  solid   title, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  equal,  and  in  light- 
ness it  is  superior.    That  ladies  in  the  highest 
circles  of  society  should  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  leather  modelling  is  therefore  not  surprising^ 
It  is  agreeable  to  place  a  print  within  a  frame  of 
0;ie*3  own  manufacture,  and  it  is  more  delightful 
to  gaze  on  a  work  of  sculptured  art,  poised  on  a 
bracket  of  one's  own  formation  than  to  see  it 
perched  on  the  ponderous  frametrock  of  angular 
c»\rved  wood.     Needlework,  knitting,  and  crochet 
have  their  fucination,  but  the  universality  of  the 
application  of  leather  to  ornamentation  and  decor- 
ation will  render  the  imitation  of  carving  infinitely 
more  captivating  to  those  who  labor  with  tact  and 
leal  at  the  moulding.    There  is  ample  opporto- 
nity  afforded  for  the  development  of  fancy,  taste, 
imagination,  and  ability  in  the  practice  of  the 
leatiter  work.    Patterns  of  fantastic  shape,  as  well 
«  of  exquisite  beauty,  may  be  invented ;  for  it  is 
not  merely  as  picture  frames,  cabinets,  boxes, 
•erolU,  friezes,  brackets,  flo#ers,  fruit,  arabesque.**, 
Ac.,  that  the  ornamental  leather  work  can  be 
confined.     It  may  bo  no  longer  profitable  for 
modem  Matildas  and  Lin  woods  to  ^*  pore  over  the 
untraceable  mazes  of  tapestry,  to  revive  the  book- 
binding days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,"  but  there  are 
many  attractions  in  store  for  the  domestic  hearth 
in  the  practice  of  leather  modelling,  as  well  as  of 
ornamental  needle-work.    It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  ladies  of  rank  and  distinction  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  do  not  hesitate  to  work 
embroidery  for  sale.     In  this  coimtry,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  charity,  our  aristocrattc  ladies  not  only 
Prepare  their  needle- work  for  the  bazaars,  but 
preside  at  the  stalls  as  venders  of  their  ingenious 
Articles ;  and  the  tondeocy  to  fill  the  parlour  and 


drawing-room  with  many  specimens  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  lady  of  the  house  is  sufiiciently  niani* 
fested.  The  ennui  and  despondency  of  solitary 
hours  cannot  be  better  relieved  than  by  useful 
occupation  to  adorn  and  decorate  home,  for  the 
comfort  and  covenieuce  of  those  most  dear  to  the 
**  charmed  circle." 

THE     WHITB    8L4TK8    OV    PA8HI0N*8    TOTABIXS — A 
MILUN£B*S  KXPKRIKMCB. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  four- 
teen years,  at  different  **  first-class  houses,"  and, 
as  my  health  is  now  suffering  fram  the  ^'  late-hour 
system,*'  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  this  me- 
dium to  give  that  information  which  experienca 
has  taught  me,  in  the  hope  that  some  enterprising 
and  humane  individuals  will  exert  themselves  to 
break  the  chains  of  that  slavery  under  which  so 
many  thousands  of  their  counti7women  are  bound. 


I  will  now  speak  of  a  recent  engagement  of 
mine,  and  which  in  the  *^one"  caee  will  illustrate 
the  mi^'ority  of  the  *^  fashionable  houses.**  I  held 
the  position  of  what  is  called  "  first  hand,**  and 
had  twelve  young  people  under  mc.  The  season 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  March.  We 
breakfasted  at  six,  a.m.,  which  was  not  allowed  to 
occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  hard 
work  of  the  day  began  immediately.  At  eleven 
o*clock  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread  was  brought  in 
as  luncheon.  At  that  hour  the  young  people 
would  often  ask  my  permission  to  send  for  a  glass 
of  beer,  but  tliis  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
principals,  as  they  insisted  that  it  caused  a  drow- 
siness, and  so  retanied  the  work.  At  one  o'clock 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  which  repast  consisted  of  a 
hot  joint  twice  in  the  week,  and  cold  meat  the 
remaining  five  days,  no  pudding,  and  a  glara  of 
toast  and  water  to  drink.  To  this  meal  twerty 
minutes  were  given.  Work  again  till  the  five 
o'clock  summons  for  tea,  which  occupied  fifteen 
minutes.  Again  to  work  till  called  to  supper  at 
nine,  which  aKso  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  which 
consisted  of  bread,  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer. 
All  again  returned  to  stitch,  stitch,  till  one,  two, 
or  three  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  busi- 
ne88»  while  Saturdny  night  was  being  anticipated 
all  the  week,  because  then  no  one  would  work 
after  twelve.  With  this  one  night*s  exception, 
all  the  rest  we  had  for  three  weeks,  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  was  from  three  till 
six,  while  three  nights  during  that  time  we  never 
lay  down.  I  leave  your  readers  to  imagine  the 
spectral  countenances  of  us  all.  I  shudder  myself 
when  I  recall  the  picture. 

At  midnight  each  one  received  a  cup  of  strong 
tea— as  the  principals  said,  ^Mn  case  we  should 
feel  sleepy,  to  arouse  all  to  work."  In  what  state 
of  health  could  July,  the  terminaUon  of  the  season, 
be  expected  to  find  us,  poor  **  Fashron's  slaves  T* 

Now,  for  this  cruel,  inhuman  treatment  of  wo- 
mankind, who  in  dress-making  houses  toil  harder 
than  any  labourer  is  the  brick  field,  there  is  one 
very  simple  remedy,  employing  a  proper  number 
of  hands  to  do  the  work.  There  are  always 
plenty  seeking  employment,  but  it  is  from  the 
sonfid  love  oTgain  that  those  already  engaged 
may  work  themselves  into  their  coffins.  In  order 
that  their  employers'  cash-boxes  may  be  the  mora 
speedily  filled. 


MY  AIN  FIRESIDE. 


THE  POETRY  BY  THE  REVEREND  R.  J.  MACGEORGE ; 

THI  MUSIC 

BY  J.  P.  CLARKE,  MUS.  BAO. 
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I    ask  not  for  riches,  I  care  not  for  power,  I      seek  not  to  dwell  in  wealths 
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glittenog  bowV,  For  heartless  the       of  the  gold        throng,  As  the  laugh  of  a  demon  or 
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UT  AIN  FIRESIDE. 


When  (he  itorm  of  mi^irtoiia  broods  oTsr  mj  pitb. 
When  fiieodihip  ii  cold  h  the  ice  tnnca  of  death. 
When  Ufe  wciiu  *.  deiert  ill  clieerltM  ind  wild. 
And  Che  night  ahade  apriogl  tatikly  •rhere  roaea  odc«  tmilad, 
What  heacoD  mj  vandeiliig  footsteps  tamj  guidi 
Tit  ifa*  calm  bl;tfa«wnn«  blink  o'  aj  ain  firaid*. 
Hj  ain  Grenda,  Ao. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  MOHTN. 
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We  notice  great  preparations  going  forward, 
under  Uie  auspices  of  Messrs.  ShihII  &  Paige, 
fci  the  rottsical  way.  Their  adveriiaement 
promises  planoft>rtes  of  superior  manufacture, 
warrantad  as  to  8oli<iitv  of  workmanship,  bril- 
liancy of  tone,  and  Usfcfulness  of  fliiiah— all 
carefully  selected,  too,  by  Mr.  Paige,  whose 
feputiti'on,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  qualities  of  the  instruments. 
They  announce  every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ments, ending  in  urns,  ons,  ines,  or  as,  such-— 
harmoniums,  melodeons,  scraphincs,  or  fiuti- 
nas,  in  fact  every  kind  of  instrument  intended 
to  diMXHirse  sweet  sounds,  with  the  newest  and 
best  German,  luHan,  French,  and  EngMsh 
music.  These  good  things,  too,  are  not  for 
Torontonians  alone,  but  are  also  for  parties  at 
a  distance,  to  whom  the  greatest  care  and 
punctuaKty  are  offered  in  the  execution  «f 
their  orders.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
what  Mr.  Paige  promises  be  will  perform,  and 
if  his  stock  of  music  offers  half  the  attraction 
that  bif  concerts  have  done,  he  will  soon  find 
bis  establishment,  which  i»  on  Ring  Street, 
three  doors  west  of  Yonge  Street,  insufficient 
Ibr  his  aim, — to  supply  good  instruments  and 
music  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Alboni,  Salvi,  Marini,  and  Bcneventano 
continue  to  delight  New  York  audiences  at 
Nihlo^s,  where  some  of  MozaK*s,  Rossini's,  aad 
Bellini\<i  best  operas  have  been  produced. 
According  to  our  New  York  contemporary,  the 
Muficfd  rim«r,  Alboni,in  La  FaTorita,  •*  melted 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the  audience  like 
a  snow-riake.''  Sontag  is  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses. 
When  shall  we  hear  her?  Perhaps,  when 
JulHcn  arrives,  it  will  be  found  judicious  to 
leave  the  field  clear,  especially  as  with  such  a 
troupe  as  he  brings  with  him,  no  counter  at- 
traction will  be  found  sufficient  Koenig,  the 
Srince  ol  cometists;  Rimriiann,  the  potent 
assoonist ;  Wuille,  far-fa — don  the  clarionet; 
Pratten,  the  popular  flau"^7t-  and  Ik)ttcsini, 
gnat  on  the  double  bass— all  •.hOse  accompany 
him,  as  well  as  Anna  Zerr,  whose  triumphs 
have  been  too  recent  to  require  farther  men- 
tion. Will  Canadians  benefit  by  all  this?  We 
ho|)e  feo. 

MR.   PAIGE*S  8UBSCKIPTI0N  CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Paige's  last  Concert  for  the  season  came 
off  on  the  21st ;  the  house  was  full,  but  not  so 
inconveniently  packed  as  on  the  last  occasion. 
We  think  that  the  public  seemed  more  pleased 
with  this  than  with  either  of  the  two  preccd 
ing  concerts,  and  certainly  the  programme  ap- 
peared to  have  been  most  judiciously  made-up, 
80  as  to  gratify  every  taste. 

The  piano  used  was  one  fWim  Mr.  Paig^*s 
establishment,  and  its  clear  ringing,  yet  sweet 


notes  in  the  first  bars  of  the  opening  "  Owi- 
eertant  d  qvatre  maiuB^  were  fell  in  every 
part  of  the  room. 

The  first  piece,  a  trio,  from  •«  Cost  fkn  tutte, 
La  mia  d'orabella,"  by  Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Uecht,  and  Mge,  was  brfiliantly  executed, 
and  encored. 

I  The  next  duo,  •*  Giomo  d*orrore,*  from 
"  Semiramide,"*  by  Miss  Paige  and  Miss  Emily 
,  Paige,  was  very  well  sung ;  as  wias  also  the 
duetto,  from  Belesario,  "  Ah !  se  potessi  pian- 
gere,'*  by  Miss  Paige  and  Mr.  Hecht  Both 
this  and  the  tersetto,  from  Attila,  "Te  sol 
quest  anima,"  were  admirabiy  smg,  Uie  last 
especially  was  decidedly  the  (xmne  howhe  of 
the  evening,  b«t  was  not,  we  think,  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  the  audience.  To  us 
it  appeared  far  more  deserving  of  the  encores 
awaided  to  some  other  songs  during  the  eve- 
ning. 

Mary  Astore,  a  ballad,  by  GloTer,  was  very 
sweetly  and  fi;dingly  given  by  Mr.  Paige,  who 
was  in  excellent  votee,  and  was  rapturously 
encored.  **Savoumeen  Deelish,"  by  Misi 
Paigs,  was  sung  in  a  manner  that  spoke  to  the 
heart  Each  time  that  Miss  Pa^  appears 
before  us,  she  gains  more  upon  oar  fceKngs 
and  sympathies.  We  cannot  help  liking 
one,  who,  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  the 
vtmoat  freedom  from  alleofeation  of  any  kind, 
awakes  in  our  bosoms  such  pleasurable  emo- 
tions If  Miss  Paige  continue  in  Toronto,  we 
may  safely  prophecy  that  she  will  soon  be  the 
noHt  popular  (•erson  in  the  city. 

We  cannot  particularize  all  the  songs.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  they  were  all  veiy  creditably 
siuig.  We  noticed  that  Ifr.  Paige  very  judi- 
ciously allowed  Mr.  Clarke  to  play  the  aria 
from  "  Lucia,^  a  sa  solo  on  the  Cormetta  This 
was  done  as  the  mute  used  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to 
produce  the  effect  of  distance,  rendered  his 
mstrument  sharper  than  the  piano.  It  was, 
however,  very  prettily  played  We  are  glad 
to  observe,  that  the  success  of  these  concerts 
has  been  such  as  will  induce  Mr.  Paige  to  give 
another  series  next  season. 


ORGAN  FOR  ST.  JAMES  CBURCn. 

Th*  organ  for  this  Church  will  be  in  its  place 
by  the  1 7th  May.  We  have  learned  from  con- 
noisseurs, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it,  that  it  deserves  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  praise.  We  are  glad  of  this  for 
really  the  present  choir  of  St  James*  deserves 
a  fine  instrument,  as  there  is  no  other  in 
Toronto  except  St  Michaels,  that  can  pretend 
to  execute  Psalms  and  Chants  so  artistically. 
The  singing  in  this  choir  is  really  Tery  fine 
and  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  choirs  in  tha 
dty  would  endeavour  lo  equal  diem. 
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LITERARY  KOTICES  FOR  THE  MOKTH. 

BOOKS  FOR  BALI  BT  T.  MACLBAB,  45,  TOKOB  BTRXBT. 

The  BourboHt, — The  Bourbon  queiitioii  hu 
Buide  a  good  deal  of  noise  among  the  reading  cii^ 
eles  during  the  last  two  iDonlhsi     Many  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  find  oat  the  Danpbin  of 
France;  and  many  hare  maintained  that  he  la 
Bring;  many  others  that  he  is  dead.    Withovt 
adverting  to  conjecturee,  we  proceed  to  the  facts 
which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  question  in 
Its  present  bearing.     In  the  January  number  of 
Potnaro's  New  Monthly  Magaxine  an  article  ap- 
peared, entitled  **  Is  there  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?' 
—which  created  a  rery  considerable  degree  of 
excitement.    The  article  set  forth   that  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Wniiamf*.  a  missionary  at  present  labouring 
among  ^e  North  American  IndianK,  and  a  very 
Tenerable   and   respectable  old  roan,  was  the 
Dauphin  of  Phince.  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  would  and  ought 
to  hare  been  Louts  XTII.    The  article  went  on 
to  show  thnt  this  old  gentleman  had  been  among 
the  Indians  from  youth ;  that  he<had  been  Idiotie, 
but  on  leaping  or  falling  suddenly  into  water,  he 
bad  been  restored  to  the  use  of  his  senses ;  prior 
lo  this  he  remembers  nothing.  He  was  thenceforth 
reared  among  the  Indians,  and,  becoming  a  serious 
lBao,he  gare  himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  them.    In  1841,  when  Prince  de  Joinville 
visited  the  United  States,  it  seems  he  inquired 
seon  after  his  arrival,  for  the  Indian  settlement 
In  which  Mr.  WiiKaras  was  laboring,  and  for  Mr. 
WHliamB  binMelf,'*foiMid  hifl  way  to  the  one,  and 
an  Interview  with  the  other.    Furtlier,  it  seems 
that  a  Mr.  Bellasger,  wbo  died  a  few  years  ag« 
at  New  Orleans,  confessed,  on  kia  deathbed,  that 
he  was  CMployed  to  bring  the  Dauphin  to  Ame- 
rica; that  be  did  so ;  that  he  placed  him  among 
the  Indians ;  and  that  he  wmb  supplied  wi«K  the 
means  of  paying  his  Ijoarding  and  sapervisiMi. 
These  anil  other  Iictii  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
whidt  ran  through  the  article  in  Putnam,  render 
the  case  one  of  very  circumstantial  evidence. 

Strange  to  say,  abontthe  thne  when  thbiirtide 
appeared  in  America,  a  work  appeared  in  Paris, 
elalionite  and  well  written,  by  M.  Beauchesiie, 

g'vtng  a  full  and  extensive  aocomit  of  the  suffer- 
gs  and  deatli  of  the  Dauphin  in  the  temple; 
the  author,  of  couMe«  awwintft  the  deafh  of  the 
yooHg  Capet  as  a  fiiet,  and  details  his  suflrerir.<^. 
On  the  arrival  ef  the  January  number  of  the  Put- 
■am  periodical  in  Enfcland,  Prhice  de  Joinville 
wrote,  tbiov^h  his  private  secretary,  to  the  edit- 
ors, contmdictkig  the  whole  stor;-,  and  recom- 
BMnding  BeattcheH0e*s  work  to  the  perusal  of  the 
transatlantic  people.  Meanwhile  April  arrives, 
and,  in  the  number  oi  Putuam's  Magazine  for  thw 
•aid  month,  a  seooiid  article  appearn,  embodying 
the  Prince  de  Johivrlle's  letter,  with  a  clos<'Iy- 
worked  chain  of  twenty-seven  links,  so  perfect 
tod  so  complete  that  it  seems  ahnost  to  ammint 
to  demonstration.  The  ease  is  strong,  eircirn- 
•tances  dovetail  so  very  cleeely  and  oorreetly,  that 
no  one  can  read  the  article  without  being  con- 
vinced Uiat,  if  not  true,  it  Is  at  least  ama3dngl.T 
probable.  Immediately  after  the  issue  ef  Put- 
iiam*8  Magaxine  for  April,  an  epitomised  edition 
ef  Beanchesne's  great  work,  in  EngtUhy  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  in  asmall  900  page  Toiume  | 


—which  book  we  have  read  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  certainly  we  have  never  shed  at  many 
tears  over  twice  as  many  pages.  The  volume 
enters  not  on  the  quey^tkm  of  the  Dauphin's  lifts 
and  death  as  a  polemical  question.  It  a»nime9 
the  fact,  and  then  details  at  length  the  sufferings, 
miseries,  privations,  insults,  barbarity,  nnspeak« 
able  cruelty  and  inconceivable  brutality  which 
the  poor  yeong  Dauphin  snirared  in  the  Temple. 
The  conduct  of  Simon,  the  shoemaker,  towards 
the  unfbrtunate  child  during  his  wretched  mo- 
ther's life  and  after  her  murder,  baffles  all  descrip* 
tion.  How  the  human  mind  eouid  conceive  such 
schemes  of  brutality,  murder,  crueItT,  and  wan- 
tonness, we  really  cannot  conceive.  This  volume 
we  would  recommend  to  every  reader.  IJncle 
Tom's  Cabia-~a  romance  founded  on  fact^^m  a 
moat  thrilling  story,  bet  not  so  thrilling  as  the 
volume  we  have  thus  noticed,  not  founded  on 
feet,  but  fact  itself.  We  have,  however,  already 
eihausted  this  work  in  the  Shanty. 

The  Harpbr's  have  also  issued  an  additional 
Instalment  in  several  volumes  of  Coleridge's  works, 
already  noticed  at  length  in  preceding  nunibere. 
Coleridge  is  now  known  to  the  literary  world — 
having  been  reviewed  and  re-reviewed  by  all  sorts 
and  eides  of  critics  for  twenty  years,  indeed,  for 
fnlly  one  quarter  of  a  century.  This  work  must 
tell  and  »etl.  He  was  a  great  man — we  care  not 
whether  he  is  viewed  as  a  theologian,  a  philoeo- 
pher,  or  a  poet — Coleridge  was  a  great,  a  truly 
great  man.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  capablli* 
ties  of  thinking,  of  strong  Imagtnatien,  of  mi<rhty 
capncitics  of  aitolvsiiig,  and  in  every  departineni 
of  reflection,  over  which  his  great  mind  ronmed, 
he  felt  perfectly  at  home.  Ho  was  a  good  philoso- 
pher, a  good  theologian,  a  good  poet,  above  aH 
lie  became  a  good  wan. 

The  Harper's  have  also  issued  The  Child"*  ifts- 
tory  of  England^  a  work  allready  unparalleled  in 
point  of  populnrity  in  Rnglaod.  This  work,  tlie 
first  volume  of  which  has  appeared,  and  will  soon 
be  succeeded  by  ethers,  is  oalculated  to  bring  the 
history  of  England  bito  the  nursery,  and  to  aiake 
it  Mupply  the  plxce  which  *'  Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk,"  or  '*  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bone^,"  and 
other  flimsy  trash  used  to  611  in  our  denies* 
tic  and  nurMTv  libraries. 

■ 

UneU  Tom*a  Vmlm^  third  edition,-Minpreee- 
dented  siile  in  Toronto,  13,000  in  a  few  months. 
Mr.  Madenr  will  issue  in  a  few  days  hia  third  edi' 
tiim  of  this  unparalleled  work— 4ine  whicli  hat 
becense  the  rage  of  the  civiUxed  world,  Mrs, 
Scowe  has  aicqoired  a  fiune  which  bo  moder* 
a«ch4iress  has  yet  attained,  and  none  may  be  es* 
l>eeted  to  outshh>e.  In  Burope  end  Amerion 
Utere  seema  to  (>e  ne  limit  to  the  ctrealatiou  of 
this  popular  woHt. 

7%4  M&rm<m».'-'Mf.  Maclear  will  issue  in  a  few 
davs  a  work  entitled  **  The  Mermono,  or  Latter 
Day  Saints,  in  the  Valtev  of  theOrettS^lt  Lake,'* 
by  Lieut.  J.  W.  Ounniaon,  one  of  the  Americao 
oincers  in  the  Kfigineeritig  Department.  The 
WestmkiBter  Review  and  otlier  Eevlews  have 
lauded  it  as  the  most  oerrect  and  thirciponent  of 
Mormon  vIewA  We  have  read  tMe  vehinie  and 
wonid  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  every  one 
who  wkihe^  to  acquire  a  eorreet  view  of  the  abend* 
natiene  ef  this  horrid  system. 
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Blackie  k  Son,  of  Olasgow,  have  iasued  JVo/e« 
on  the  JVnr  TetUamatU^  by  Albert  Barnes,  Phila- 
delphia. Thia  Tolome  embraces  the  four  gospels. 
Barnes  as  a  commentator,  and  especially  as  a 

Eracttcal  commentator,  etands  high  in  Great 
triuin — indeed  higher  than  he  does  in  bis  own 
country.  For  Sabbath  School  instmction,  the 
Notes  of  Albert  Barnes  are  not  excelled  by  those 
of  any  other  writer.  He  is  not  exactly  as  orthodox 
oiftome  points  as  we  could  wish,  but  he  is  never- 
theless a  good  writer— a  noble  Theologian — a 
learned  man  and  a  most  laborious  Student.  Few 
if  any  men  who  have  had  charge  of  a  leading 
congregation  in  a  Urge  city  for  such  a  length  of 
time  have  done  as  much  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Bible  Literature  and  of  Sciipture  Knowledge. 

CMnet  Uittvnt  of  England,  Oivii,  MUitary 
mnd  Sedenaatieat,  from  the  invation  of  Juliua 
CdBMTy  to  th«  year  1*846.  By  Charles  Macfarlane, 
In  2  vols.  The  foregoing  Tolumes  are  got  up  in 
yery  excellent  style,  and  embrace  in  a  small 
compass  the  entire  history  of  England— abridged 
—yet  not  omitUng  anything  essential,  and  written 
in  an  easy  and  racy  style. 

These  volumes  owe  their  chief  value  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  better  suited  for  domestic  reading, 
than  tlie  common  books  on  the  subject  of  English 
Hiatory,  and  along  with  "The  Child's  History  of 
England  **  recently  issued  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  this  book  furnishes  a  useiul  collection  of 
Historical  information. 

Tlu  Whole  Work9  of  John  Bunyan  ar«  issuing 
in  monthly  parts,  price  half-a-dollar,  edited  by 
Robert  Philip,  Author  of  "The  Experimental 
Guides,"  Ac.  The  parts  of  the  above  work  which 
we  have  inspected,  yield  the  clearest  proof  that 
this  edition  is  one  in  every  way  entitled  to  Uie 
high  credentials  which  it  has  obtained  from  the 
most  distinguished  divines  in  Europe. 

Strange  to  say,  although  Bunyan  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  writer  on  practical  Religion  in  the 
English  language,  yet  you  scarcely  ever  meet  with 
a  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  The  society  for 
the    republication   of  "The  Puritan    Divines," 

which,  like  most  of  its  kind  has  become  defunct 

issued  a  fow  volumes— it  might  have  published 
them  all  had  it  succeeded,  but  except  that  of 
Blackie  and  Son,  in  large  double  columned  octavo, 
we  have  seen  no  edition  of  Bunyan  exactly  to  our 
mind.  We  would  heartily  recommend  the  edition 
ju-t  noticed  to  every  family. 

Hailwai/  Afaehinery-^  TreaHw  on  the  MeehoM- 
tal  Enmneering  of  Jiailwiys,  embracing  the 
principfen  entd  construction  of  Rolling  and  fixed 
Plants  in  all  departmenU,  illuntrated^  by  a  eeriee 
of  plates  on  a  large  ecalcy  and  by  ntunerout 
en^avivas,  by  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer. 

The  above  great  work  is  now  being  issued  in 
parts,  large  quarto,  with  splendid  drawings,  and 
beautifully  executed  engravings  on  steel.  At  this 
stage  of  Railroad  Engineering  in  Canada,  this 
cannot  fiul  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  popular 
work ;  no  Engineer's  library  is  perfect  without  it. 
A  few  parts  have  been  placed  before  us  for  inspec- 
tion, and  touching  the  style  and  structure  of  the 
work,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

CMnet'Maker*9  AgtiMant,  being  a  $erie*  of 
original  deeigna  for  modem  furniture. — A  large 
quarto,  with  magnificent  steel  engravings.  Blackie 
and  Son,  are  sending  forth  this  yaluable  book,  to 


subscribers  only,  at  28.  6d.  sterling  each  number. 
The  design  of  the  book  is  good,  tile  style  excel* 
lent,  and  the  execution  of  the  steel  engnvingi 
pertiaps  the  finest  of  any  of  their  other  worki. 
To  Cabinet-makers  this  work  is  a  tinegva  noa. 

Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  by  M,  is 
Boerimney  wtk  eontinuaiion  tul  his  death  <u8l 
Helena,  with  numerous  anecdotes  from  authentie 
sources,  Blackie  and  Son  are  issuing  tliis  work 
in  parts.  Bourienne's  "  Life  of  the  Emperor  Ka* 
poleon  Bonaparte  '*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  correct 
and  authentic  extant.  The  reason  is  that  tks 
author  was  a  school-fellow  of  Napoleon,  grew  op 
with  him  and  retained  his  kindly  feeling  towardi 
the  Emperor,  being  an  officer  in  his  army,  andbii 
confidential  friend  till  near  the  battle  of  Waterkw^ 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  created  a 
coolness  between  them,  and  thus  the  knowledge, 
personal  and  private,  which  few  if  any  save  Boo- 
rienne  possessed,  is  turned  to  an  admirable  se- 
count.  Many  tilings  published  in  this  vhIdds 
might  have  been  suppressed  but  for  the  ooolneM 
between  Napoleon  and  his  ineod  the  author- 
while  many  tilings  known  only  to  the  author  re^ 
pecting  the  school-boy  days  of  Bonaparte  are  here 
detailed,  and  invested  with  a  great  degree  of  iat^ 
rest^  We  have  read  ho  lif<R  of  Napoleon  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  given  a  fair  delineation  of  hit 
real  charecter,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  iste- 
r«st  as  that  of  Bourienne. 

Dkyokport  k  Dk-Witt,  of  the  Tribune  Boild* 
ings,  have  recently  issued,  in  pamf^let  fbnn,  aa 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Jfe%3  TsHament, 
which  is  indispensable  for  daseical  purposes.  Ws 
have  read  it  with  care.  The  apocryphal  works  of 
Scripture  are  not  popular ;  but  yetthey  m^  sod 
ought  to  be  read  by  the  student  of  theology. 
Every  man  who  undertakes  the  **  oAce  of  a 
bishop  '*  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Mary,  as  well  at 
the  ^  Protevangclion  and  the  Gospels  of  the  In- 
fancy of  Christ,  not  to  speak  of  the  Epistiss  of 
Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  the  Gospel  accordji^ 
to  Nicodemus.  On  this  account  we  recomraeod 
only  aii  a  matter  of  curiosity  the  pemsal  of  the 
Apocr}  pha  of  the  New  Testament.  The  edition 
before  us  costs  a  mere  trifle,  and  till  noently  the 
work  was  scarcely  accessibie. 

Harper  k  Brothers  have  recently  issaed  a  book 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  of  Brooklyn,  eniicled 
IntervieiDs,  Memorable  and  Useful,  containing  in- 
terviews with  Dr.  Chalmers  and  otiier  great  men ; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  read-  sach  a  mass  of 
stuff.  The  work  is  obviously  written  to  polf  of 
his  own  powers,and  reminds  ns  of  a  little  nurKiy 
rhyme  we  used  to  repeat  in  our  boyhood  days— 

liitUe  Jark  Hompr  set  in  a  cwner, 

Eating  his  Christnim  nic  r 
He  pal  ill  his  thumb  wiajmlled  out  a  plomh, 

And  said,  what  a  Big  Boy  am  I. 

Blakchari)  k  SoH,  of  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
lished, in  one  volume  8vo,  the  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Henry  YIII ,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
life  of  his  mother,  by  Agnes  Strickland.  The 
volume  before  us  is  made  up  of  seven  most  inte- 
resUng  lives — ^the  mother  and  the  wives  of  the 
worst  msn  that  ever  held  a  Britiah  sceptre,  or 
wore  a  British  crown.  The  name  of  Agnct 
Strickland  will,  of  course,  be  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  popularity  of  the  work. 


puris   ;3Fn5Jiiona  fiit  Simp. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

After  having  regulated,  as  far  as  circum- 

General  Brock  returns  S^a^^^S  WOuld  admit,  all 
to  York.  matters,  civil*  and  mili- 

tary, in  the  \rest,  General  Brock  hastened  his 
return  to  the  Niagara  frontijer,  leaving  all  the 
force  he  could  spare  at  Detroit,  under  General 
Proctor,  and  on  his  way  thither,  while  on  his 
voyage  across  Lake  Erie,  in  the  schooner 

Note. — Such  was  General  Brock^s  anxiety  to 
return  bo  the  Niagara  frontier,  that,  though  unwil- 
lingly, he  was  obliged  to  leave  some  affairs  of 
importance  unsettled,  as  the  following  shows  :^ 

From  Lieut.  Col.  Nickol,  Qtiartermaster- General 
of  Militia^  to  Major*  General  Brock. 

*  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Colonel  Proctor 
that  he  intends  sending  an  express  to-morrow  to 
Fort  George,  which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
forward  a  few  printed  copies  of  your  proclama- 
tion, and  to  Inform  you  that  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  organize  the  civil  government.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  I  have  advised  Colonel  Proctor 
to  assume  the  administration  until  your  pleasure 
is  known,  to  which  he  has  agreed,  and  the  neces* 
sary  arrangements  consequent  thereto  have  been 
adopted  and  promulgated.  In  Judge  Woodward, 
who  has  been  appointed  secretary  pro  tern,  he 
will  find  an  able  coadjutor ;  and  as  your  object 
undoubtedly  was  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind, 
and  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  proof  of  the  moder- 
ation and  benevolence  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment^ as  weU  as  to  ensure  the  dae  admjnisfamtion 


Chippewa,  he  received  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  armistice,  which  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  General  Dearborn,  the  American  com- 
mander, had  concluded.  This  intelligence 
occasioned  the  deepest  regret  to  General  Brock, 
as  his  foresight  enabled  him  at  once  to  per- 
ceive that  the  plans,  which  he  had  been  matu- 
ring for  an  attack  on  Sackett^s  Harbor,  must 
now  necessarily  he  abandoned.  His  mortifi- 
cation must  have  been  excessive  at  finding 
that  the  fruits  of  his  successes  in  the  west, 
which  he  was  now  prepared  to  gather,  would 
be  thus,  in  all  probability,  lost 

"Without  joining  in  the  outcry  raised  against 
Sir  George  Prevost,  this  armistice  deserves 
serious  consideration,  as  its  operations  tended 


of  the  laws,  I  do  not  think  a  more  judicious 
choice  could  have  been  made.  In  all  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  on  this  subject,  Colonel 
Proctor  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  urged  him 
to  the*  step  he  has  taken,  of  which  I  hope  you 
will,  as  it  is  only  temporary,  approve.  It  has 
not  been  in  my  power  as  yet  to  send  a  statement 
of  all  that  we  have  captured,  as  the  property  is 
so  scattered,  but  I  hope  to  finish  this  week. 
We  goi  upwards  of  £1,200  in  money,  and  have 
sent  down  a  hundred  packs  worth,  I  suppose, 
£1,500  more.  I  have  reason  to  think  the  cap- 
tured property  will  not  be  much  under  £40,000. 

We  have  still  350  prisoners  to  ship  off,  but  I 
hope  to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  few  days.  Public 
confidence  seems  to  be  partially  restored ;  busi- 
ness is  again  going  on,  and  I  hope  that  the  coun- 
try will  become  perfectly  quiet. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  when  I  shall  get 
done  here.  I  hope,  however,  it  will  not  be  long. 
I  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  send  you  com- 
plete returns  of  everything;  but  the  captured 
property  is  in  so  many  different  places,  and  so 
scattered,  that  U  cannot  be  done. 


^ 
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materially  to  strengthen  and  favor  the  future 
movements  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  decisive  attack  on  the  Ame- 
rican positions  was  thrown  away.  General 
Brock  was  most  desirous,  ere  the  enemy  should 
recover  from  the  panic  into  which  General 
Hull's  catastrophe  had  thrown  them,  to  profit, 
to  the  utmost,  by  vigorous  and  active  move- 
ments ;  but  he  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  remain  inactive,  whilst  he  felt  that  prompt 
measures  alone  could  ensure  ultimate  success. 

The  transport  of  the  American  stores,*  ord- 
nance and  provisions,  of  each  of  which  they 
were  much  in  want,  not  being  prohibited  by 
that  armistice,  was  accordingly  protected  and 
facilitated  by  it  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  along 
the  Niagara  frontier,  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

"  Most  fortunatclyt  Hull's  business  was  set- 
tled by  capitulation  before  the  armistice  was 
known  to  him  or  to  General  Brock,  for  had  it 
reached  him  in  time,  he,  of  course,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  it,  to  gain  delay  far  ths  arrival 
of  reinforcements^  and  a  viijyply  of  protisioTis^ 
from  which  would  have  resulted  the  salvation 
of  his  army,  the  prejudi«M  consequences 
whereof  are  incalculable ;  for  had  a  knowledge 
of  it  reached  the  Indian  nations  at  that  time, 
such  a  disgust  and  distrust  must  thereby  have 
been  excited,  as  could  never  have  been  re- 
moved ;  and  the  first  effects  of  which  would, 
probably,  have  appeared  in  the  immediate 
dispersion  of  the  Indians,  whose  powerful  and 
indispensable  aid,  at  that  early  period  of  the 
contest,  would  have  been  totally  lost  to  us. 
To  the  facts  above  stated  I  must  add  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  that  a  staff-officer 
was  sent  express  from  Montreal  to  Upper 
Canada,  to  prevent  General  Brock  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Western  District,  but  which 
most  happily  was  prevented  from  taking  effect, 
by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ments of  that  zealous  and  gallant  officer,  who 
had  proceeded  thither  before  the  officer  so 
sent  could  reach  him." 

We  are  as  little  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
defence  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  as  of  making  a 
case  against  him,  but  the  above  strikes  us  as 
scarcely  fair,  either  to  General  Brock  or  to  Sir 
(}eorge  Prevost.    In  the  first  place,  Veritas 

*  Tide  the  letters  of  Veritas, 
t  Ibid. 


makes  use  of  the  expression  "  to  give  delay 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  a  supply 
of  provisions,"  now  we  have  already  she^^n  in 
Col.  Cass's  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
that  General  Hull's  catastrophe  was  to  be 
ascribed  neither  to  the  want  of  one  nor  the 
other, — "that  we  were  far  superior  to  the 
enemy,  that  upon  any  ordinary  principle  of 
calculation  we  would  have  defeated  them,  the 
wounded  and  indignant  feelings  of  every  man 
there  will  testify;"  again,  "the  state  of  our 
provisons  has  not  generally  been  understood. 
On  the  day  of  surrender  we  had  fifteen  days 
provisions  of  every  kind  on  hand.  Of  meat 
there  was  plenty  in  the  country,  and  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  purchasing  and 
grinding  the  flour.  It  was  calculated  we  could 
readily  procure  three  months  provisions,  inde- 
pendent of  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  which  had  been  forwarded  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  which  remained  at  the  river 
Raisin  under  Captain  Brush,  within  reach  of 
the  army."  Now,  these  passages  prove  dis 
tinctly  that  General  Brock's  success  was  in  no 
way  attributable  to  the  destitute  state  of  bis 
opponents,  but  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  energy  and  tactics.  We  do  not  think 
that  Veritas  meant  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the 
credit  duo  to  General  Brock,  on  the  contrary, 
his  letters  have  all  a  direct  tendency  the  other 
way ;  but  we  do  think  that,  in  his  anxiety  to 
establish  a  strong  case  against  Sir  George 
Prevost,  ho  has,  inadvertently,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  General  Huirs  apologists.  With 
respect  to  Sir  George  Prevost  the  case  is  still 
more  unfair,  he  says,  *'  In  short,  military  fore- 
sight, anticipation,  or  counteraction  of  possi- 
ble or  probable  movements  or  designs  of  the 
enemy,  formed  no  part  of  Sir  George's  system 
of  operations."  Now,  how  was  it  possible  for 
Sir  George,  hampered  as  he  was  by  instruc- 
tions from  the  English  ministry,  to  nm  coim- 
ter  to  the  express  orders  he  had  received. 
What  does  Sir  George  say  in  his  letter  of 
August  30th  to  General  Brock  t  "  The  king's 
government  having  most  uneqaiTOctUy  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  desire  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  United  Statss,  that  they  might,  unin- 
terrupted, pursue,  with  the  whote  disposal^ 
force  of  the  coimtry,  the  vast  interests  com- 
mitted in  Europe,  I  have  endeavouTed  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  accooqtlisbmeni  of  thor 
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views ;  bift  I  consider  it  most  fortunate  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  do  so  without  interfer- 
ing with  your  operations  on  the  Detroit  I  am 
in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  from  Gen. 
Dearborn  intelligence  respecting  the  reception 
of  the  proposed  suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
Coundl,  which  are  the  plea  for  war  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Cabinet"  »  ♦  »  <»i  con- 
sider the  arrangement  entered  into  by  General 
Dearborn,  with  Colonel  Baynes,  requiring  the 
confirmation  of  the  President,  to  establish  its 
sacrcdness." 

In  his  anxiety  to  criminate  Sir  George, 
Veritas  is  again  unfair,  for  speaking  of  him, 
(page  20)  he  writes,  "  He  was  mainly  a  pas- 
sive instrument  at  that  time ;  neither  did  he 
give  any  orders  or  impulse."    *    *    *    *  "In 
the  whole  of  these  events,  all  that  he  had  to 
do  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  what  others  had 
done,  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  all  was 
owing    to    Sir    George."    When    we    come 
to  consider  the  testimony  of  General  Brook's 
biographer,  his  own  nephew,  we  shall  discover 
that  whatever  Sir  George  Prevost's  ifUmediate 
fHends  may  have  done,  to  Sir  George  himself, 
at  all  events,  cannot  be  ascribed  the  desire  of 
shining  in  borrowed  plumage^    Mr.  F.  Brock 
Tupper's  evidence  will  prove  this — "as  we 
have  already  commented  on  Sir  (Jeorge  Pre- 
▼ost's  management  of  the  war,  and  shall  have 
occasionally  to  do  so  again,  we  oladlt  give 
HIM  CREDIT  FOR  THE  VERT  HANDSOME  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Major  General  Brock,  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst,  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's principal  Secretaries  of  State,  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  dated  Montreal, 
26th  August,  1812." 

The  extracts  iVom  the  despatch,  however, 
w31  prove  this  still  more  effectually : — 

"  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  at  this 
critical  period,  and  when  the  enemy  were  be- 
ginning to  consult  their  security  by  entrench- 
ing themselves,  that  General  Brock  entered 
Amherstburg  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  do  on  the  18ih 
instant,  without  the  smallest  moIestation,in  con- 
sequence of  our  decided  naval  superiority  on 
the  lakes.  To  his  active  and  intelligent  mind, 
the  advantages  which  his  enemys*s  situation 
•florded  him  over  them,  even  with  his  very 
mfbrior  fbree,  were  immediately  apparent; 
and  tiiat  he  has  not  Med  most  effectually  to  | 


avail  himself  of  those  favorable  circumstances, 
your  lordship  will,  I  trust,  bo  satisfied,  from 
the  letter  which  I  have  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting. 

"Having  thus  brought  to  your  lordship's 
view  the  different  circumstanses  which  havo 
led  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  western  frontier  of  Upper  Canada, 
I  cannot  withhold  from  Major  General  Brock 
the  tribute  of  applause  so  justly  due  to  him 
for  his  distinguished  conduct  on  this  occasion  ; 
or  omit  to  recommend  him,  through  your 
lordship,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the 
great  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he 
planned,  and  the  promptitude,  energy,  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  has  effected,  the  pre- 
servation of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  so  little  British  blood  in  accomplishing  so 
important  a  service." 

This  is  scarcely  the  language  which  Sir 
George  would  have  made  use  of  had  he  been 
really  desirous  "to  reap  the  fruits  of  what 
others  had  sown ;"  that  it  had  not  that  effect, 
at  all  events,  is  pretty  plain  from  Lord  Ba- 
thurst^s  reply: — "I  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  despatch,  dated  the  26th  Aug- 
ust, together  with  its  enclosures  from  Major 
General  Brock,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  laying 
intelligence  so  important  and  satisfactory  be. 
fore  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 

"  I  am  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conveying 
his  approbation  of  the  able,  judicious,  and 
DECISIVE  conduct  of  Major  General  Brock,  of 
the  zeal  and  spirit  manifested  by  Col  Proctor 
and  the  other  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Brock. 

"  By  the  united  exertions  of  this  little  army, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  has  been  de- 
feated ;  the  territories  of  his  Majesty  in  Upper 
Canada  have  been  secured ;  and  on  the  ene- 
my's fort  of  Detroit,  so  important  to  that  se- 
curity, the  British  standard  has  been  happily 
placed. 

"  You  will  inform  Migor  General  Brock  that 
his  Royal  Highness — taking  into  consideratioa 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded^ 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  province 
by  the  American  army,  under  the  command 
of  (General  Hull,  and  the  singular  judgment^ 
skill,  firmness,  and  courage  with  which  he  was 
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enabled  to  surmount  them  so  effectually — has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  him  an  extra  Knight 
of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath." 

This  prompt  action  taken  by  the  British 
Ministry  in  the  recognition  of  what  was  due 
by  a  grateful  country,  to  one  who  had  so  well 
and  efficiently  served  her,  should  exonerate 
Sir  George  Prevost  from  the  imputation  of 
attempting  to  lessen  General  Brock's  claims 
to  distinction, — and  ^ith  respect  to  "  the 
Tacillaling  measures  pursued  by  him  on  all 
occasions,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  most  hazardous  thing  for  a  commanding 
officer  to  run  counter  to  instructions  where 
the  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  was  so 
expressly  defined.  All  that  can  bo  hoped  for, 
at  best,  in  case  of  success,  is  *^  not  to  be 
blamed,"  while,  in  the  event  of  failure,  sure 
and  certain  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
we  shall  find  ample  grounds  for  regret  that  a 
different  course  had  not  been  adopted,  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  seeing  that 
a  measure  has  turned  out  a  wrong  one,  and 
discovering  the  real  parties  to  whom  the  blame 
should  properly  attach.  The  letters  of  Veritas 
should,  therefore,  be  cautiously  received,  as, 
although,  they  are  most  valuable  from  the 
fund  of  information  they  contain ;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  tinctured  with  a  spice  of  party 
feeling  from  which  we  are,  at  this  latter  time, 
perhaps  more  free. 

The  following  note  (see  page  25)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Editor  of  the  Quebec   Gazette, 
w!n  show  this  pretty  clearly : — *'  This  gentle- 
man (the  Editor  of  the  Quebec  Gazette)  is 
now    calling  out  for    a  truce  or  armistice, 
which  would  doubtless  be  very  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  his  party,  in  order  that  the 
poison  infused  by  his  other  false  representa- 
tions, might  take  full  effect,  by  withholding 
{he  antidote  of  truth ;  but  that  cannot  be, 
after  such  continued  deceptions,  and  more 
especially  after  the  most  impudent  and  two- 
per-cent  doctrine,  promulgated  by  that  editor, 
wherein  he  makes  the  approval  of  Sir  George's 
measures,    the  criterion  of  loyalty;  conse- 
quently, by  that  rule,  those  who  stirred  them- 
selves most  actively  in  the  support  of  the 
Croyemment  during  the  war,  and  at  its  corn- 


con 
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nenceraent  marched  to  suppress  ar\  insurrec 
lion  striking  at  the  vitals  of  our  defence,  are 
to  be  held  as  disloyal;  and  the  insurgents 
with  their  abetters,  at  that  time,  good  men 
and  true— for  true  it  is,  that  most  of  the  for- 
mer are  non-addressees,  whilst  all  the  latter 
are  addressees." 

Amongst  the  various  congratulatory  letters 
Compffmentary    and    addressed    to     General 

jrniiulutory      Iclierg     -r*       i  ^i.» 

!*ived     by     General      i^roCK,  on  tniS  OCCaSlOn, 

Brock.  Col.  Baynes*  _^  rftiild  splprf  msnv 
opinion       of      General     ^®    *^""*^    SeiecC     many 

^^uii-  that  would  tend  to  show 

how  unfair  it  would  be  to  assume  that  any 
attempt  had  been  made  by  Sir  George  Prevost 
to  profit  by  the  deeds  of  another,  or  to  deprive 
General  Brock  of  any  part  of  his  fame.  One, 
however,  w^ill  suffice,  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  Sir  George  Prevost's 
popularity  was  deservedly  very  great,  and 
where  his  influence  was  doubtless  most  felt* 
From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  letters  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  credit  was  given  where 
due,  and  that  General  Brook  was  not  deprived 
of  the  glory  he  had  so  deservedly  won. 

From  a  letter  of  CoL  Baynes  to  General 
Brock,  it  is  apparent  that  General  Hull  inspir- 
ed a  very  different  sort  of  feeling  amongst  his 
captors.  Col.  Baynes  says,  **  Sir  George  has 
consented  to  allow  General  Hull  to  return 
upon  his  parole,  he  is  loud  in  his  complaints 
against  the  Government  at  Washington,  and 
the  General  thinks  that  his  voice,  in  the  gene- 
ral cry,  may  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects, 
and  has  allowed  him  to  return  and  enter  the 
lists.  General  Hull  appears  to  possess  less 
feeling  and  sense  of  shame  than  any  man  in  his 
situation  could  be  supposed  to  do.  He  seems 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  wiih  himself,  is  lavish 
of  censure  upon  his  Government,  bat  appears 
to  think  that  the  most  scrupuloos  cannot  at- 
tach the  slightest  blame  to  his  own  immediate 
conduct  at  Detroit  The  grounds  upon  which 
he  rests  his  defence  are  not,  I  fancy,  well 
founded,  for  he  told  us  that  he  had  not,  at 


*In  your  present  situation,  I  am  perfectly 
sible  of  TOur  occupationB,  and  know  that  your 
time  ia  precious.  Yet  I  take  the  liberty  to  intnide 
upon  you  with  my  ooDgratulatiooa  upon  the 
brilliant  success  which  baa  attended  the  measures 
which  you  have  pursued  with  so  much  judgment 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  thanks  of  an  individual 
who  feels  the  benefits  which  he.  In  common  with 
every  other  subject  of  his  m^'esty  in  British 
America,  derives  from  your  exertions. 
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Detroit,  gunpowder  for  the  service  of  one  day. 
Sir  George  hns  since  shewn  him  the  return  of 
the  large  supply  found  in  the  fort ;  it  did  not 
create  a  blu.sh,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He 
professes  great  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
zeal  and  military  preparation  that  he  has  every 
where  witnessed;  that  it  was  entirely  unlooked 
for,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  his  friend, 
General  Dearborn,  will  share  his  fate,  if  he  has 
the  imprudence  to  follow  his  example,  Hull 
seems  cunning  and  unprincipled:  how  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  professions,  time 
will  shew." 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 

General  shimlion    of      armisticC,  it  will  bc  CXp*- 

affiiM.  ihei'irccU  of  ihe 

arnijKti -e  uixMi  ihem.  Qient  to  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  general  position  of  aflairs  in  both 
Provinces,  at  that  time,  and  to  examine  how  far 
the  enemy's  plans  were  either  promoted  or  im- 
peded thereby. 

On  the  confines  of  Lower  Canada,  large 
bodies  of  American  troops  were  stationed,  and 
each  day  was  adding  to  their  numbers,  a  des- 
cent upon  Montreal  by  St.  Johif  s  and  Odell- 
town  being  evidently  the  object  in  contempla- 
tion. At  Niagara,  and  along  the  whole  of  that 
frontier,  General  Van  Ranselaer  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  exertions  and  had  already  assemb- 
led so  formidable  a  force  as  to  alTord  serious 
grounds  for  apprehension ;  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Brock,  that  an  irruption,  at  no  distant  date, 
might  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  Furtherwest- 
ward  General  Harrison  was  actively  employed 
in  raising  troops,  and  concentrating  them 
about  the  river  Raisin,  near  Detroit,  with  the 
intention  of  recapturing  that  position.  Ac- 
cording to  some  American  accounts  the  hopes 
of  this  ofljcer  were  sanguine.  General  Arm- 
strong, after  noticing  several  desultory  attacks, 
by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  militia,  against 
Bome  Indian  settlements,  observes  "  such  was 
the  state  of  things  on  the  western  frontier, 
when  the  Government,  having  decided  the 
rival  pretensions  of  Generals  Winchester  and 
Harrison,  vested  in  the  latter  the  command  of 
the  army  and  district :  with  orders  sufliciently 
definite,  as  to  the  objects  to  be  pursued,  but 
entirely  discretionary  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
ofpursuin:;  them."  Availing  himself  of  the 
latitude  given  by  this  n^w  ami  increased  au- 
thority, the  General  hastened  to  remodel  his 
plan  of  campaigns  and  promptly  rejecting  his 


first  proposal  of  recapturing  Detroit  by  a  coup 
de  nmin*  he  planned  a  march  by  three  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  routes  across  the  swampy  and 
uninhabited  region  in  his  front  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami — whence,  after  accumulating  one 
million  of  rations  for  the  troops,  and  forage  for 
two  thousand  horses  and  oxen,  he  proposed 
marf*hing  rapidly  on  Brownstown,  crossing  the 
river  Detroit,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  winter,  taking  Maiden  and  recapturing  the 
Michigan  territory. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  both  the  Canadas ;  and  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show  what  were  the 
effects  of  (according  to  Veritas)  the  deadly 
armistice  entered  into  by  Sir  George  Prevost 

The  American  commander-in-chief,  General 
„^     .     .  .  ^     Dearborn,  a  short  time 

The   Arnnslice,   and  ' 

the  sui)sequem  policy  after  the  commencement 
P"""^*^-  of  hostilities,  fixed  his 

quarters  at  Grcenbush,  near  Albany,  where 
he  had  formed  a  military  depot,  "with  a 
view,"  says  Christie,  "  of  collecting  an  army 
to  overawe  Lower  Canada,  and,  by  preventing 
succours  being  sent  to  the  upper  province, 
afford  General  Hull  every  facility^  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs  in  that  quarter." 
About  the  commencement  of  August  he  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Sir  George  Prevost, 
by  the  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Baynes, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce  notifying  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  Council,  information  whereof 

*  While  acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to 
Winchester,  the  General  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able,  with  a  few  mounted  men,  to  re-tako  Detroit 
by  a  coup  de  maln^  and  was  careful  to  inform  the 
Govonuuent  of  hia  plans  and  their  practicability. 
When,  however,  by  means  of  this  and  other  re- 
presentations, having  the  same  object,  he  became 
commanding  officer  of  the  army  and  district,  his 
views  smldenly  changed ;  the  rapid  and  certain 
process  of  a  roup  cU  main  was  abandoned  as  hope- 
less, and  one  more  systematic  and  imposing  sul)- 
stituted  for  it,  requiring  as  a  preliininary  to  any 
direct  movement  on  Maiden  or  Detroit,  an  accu- 
mulation of  twelve  months'  provisions  and  forage, 
with  carts,  waggons,  &c.,  to  transport  them  from 
the  place  of  deposit  to  the  scene  of  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  entire  purchase  of  all  surplus 
corn,  flour  or  fodder,  oxen,  hordes,  carts,  wntrs^ons, 
&c,,  to  be  found  within  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and 
this  at  a  time  (22nd  of  October,)  when  he  says  of 
the  roads,  *'  to  get  supplies  forward  throurrh  a 
swampy  wilderness  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  in  waggons,  or  on  pack-hoi*se3,  whicli  are 
also  to  carrv  their  own  fodder,  is  absolutely  lui' 
possible."— JircJ/6c'«  War.pnyc  107. 
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had  been  transmitted  to  his  Excellency  from 
Halifax,  hj  Mr.  Foster,  the  late  Minister  in 
America.  A  proposition  accompanying  these 
as  to  the  propriety  of  suspending  hostilities, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  known,  was  submitted 
to  the  American  General,  in  the  hope  that 
this  conciliatory  measure,  removing  the  alleged 
principal  ground  of  diflference  between  the  two 
nations,  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. General  Dearborn  readily  consented 
to  an  armistice  (except  as  to  General  Hull, 
who,  he  said,  acted  under  the  immediate  com- 
mands of  the  secretary-at-war),  and  forwarded 
the  despatches  to  his  Government,  which, 
misconstructing  this  friendly  prolfor  into  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  of  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  British  commander,  and  probably 
flushed  with  the  prospect  of  subjugating  Upper 
Canada,  refused  to  ratify  the  armistice. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  transport 
of  American  stores  was  much  furthered  by 
the  operations  of  the  armistice ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  equally  in  the 
power  of  the  British  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
time  thus  afforded  them  for  preparation.  S(ill  it 
was  clearly  Sir  George  Provost's  duty  to  carry 
out  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  instruc- 
tions ho  had  received  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  do  not  see  what  other  course 
he  could  have  adopted. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  re-establish  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  short, 
he  advised  the  American  Government  that 
they  had  now  no  cause  to  allege  for  a  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  inasmuch  as  all  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained  had  been  re- 
moved, lie,  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  his 
instructions,  proposed  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  in  hopes  of  averting  the  miseries  of 
a  war  between  two  kindred  nations,  and  of 
affording  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  As  far  as  this  proposal  is  in 
question,  no  other  course  was  open  to  Sir 
George ;  he  had  not  the  power  of  choice. 
When,  too,  we  consider  the  matter  still  fur- 
ther, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  armi- 
stice only  lasted  one  month,  although  in  force 
for  a  longer  period  on  the  western  frontier,  and 
on  the  31st  August  Sir  George  dispatched  his 
instructions  to  the  west,  advising  Gen.  Brock 


of  the  disallowance  of  the  temporary  truce.  Be- 
sides if  the  Americans  had  availed  themselves 
of  it  for  one  purpose,  so  also  had  the  British 
for  another.     "A  cordon  was  formed  along 
the  frontiers  of  Lower  Canada,  from  Yamaska 
to  St  Regis,  where  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada 
touches  the  St.  Lawrence,  consisting  of  Cana- 
dian voltigeurs  and  part  of  the  embodied  mi- 
litia.    A  light  brigade  of  the  elite  of  the  forces 
regular  and  militia,  was  formed  at  Blairfindie, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut- Col.  Young,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  consisting  of  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  8th,  100th,  and  108d  regiments, 
with  the  Canadian  Fencibles,  the  flank  com' 
Uj^nies  of  the  first  battalion  of  embodied  mi- 
litia, and  a  small  brigade  of  the  royal  artillery, 
with  six  field  pieces, 

"  The  road  to  the  United  States,  from  the 
camp  at  Blairfindie  (or  L'Acadie)  through 
Burtonville  and  Odelltown,  was  cut  up  and 
rendered  impracticable  by  abbatis,  and  every 
precaution  tikcn  to  prevent  a  sudden  irrupUon 
from  that  quarter.  The  voliigeurs,  with  ex- 
traordinary perseverance,  effected  this  fatigu- 
ing duty  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  command- 
ing offi'jer.  Major  de  Salaberry.'' 

The  enumeration  of  these  various  operations 
is  a  fair  proof  that,  as  the  armistice  benefitted 
the  Americans,  so  did  it,  in  like  manner,  ope- 
rate beneficially  on  British  interests.  We 
will,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion,  make  a  few  extracts  from 
the  narrative  of  S.  Tan  Ranselaer,  who  acted 
as  aide-de-camp  to  his  relative.  General  Van 
Ranselaer,  at  that  time  commanding  the 
troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier : — 

*'  In  this  state  of  things,  the  armistice  which 
had  been  concluded  between  General  Dearborn 
and  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  was  an- 
nounced to  General  Van  Ranselaer,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  settle  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  opposite  to  us, 
terms  of  an  arrangement  for  the  government 
of  the  armies  on  the  Niagara,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  armistice.  The  performance 
of  this  duty  was  assigned  to  me,  and  a  sug- 
gestion having  been  made  by  me  to  that  effect, 
I  had  the  authority  of  General  Tan  Ranselaer 
to  attempt  such  an  arrangement,  as,  besides 
securing  the  objects  contemplated  by  General 
Dearborn,    might    enable   us,    pending    the 
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armistice,  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Ontario,  as 
a  common  and  undisturbed  highway  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation.  My  interview 
with  General  SheafTe,  in  this  mission,  was  one 
full  of  interest,  as  was  anticipated.  The  terms 
proposed  by  me  were  met  not  only  by  objec- 
tions, but  at  first  by  an  unequivocal  refusal  to 
accede  to  them.  The  following  clause,  pro- 
posed and  insisted  on,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  General,  will  serve  to  show  how  wide 
of  each  other  were  our  respective  views  and 
interests,  *It  is  moreover  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  there  is  not  anything  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  to  be  construed  into  granting 
facilities  for  the  forwarding  of  troops,  stores, 
&c  which  did  not  exist  before  the  declaration 
of  the  armistice,  further  than  they  arc  to  pass 
unmolested  as  therein  provided,  in  the  mode 
and  by  the  waters  assigned  to  them  prior  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.'  The  result  of  a 
protracted  discussion,  however,  was  an  agree- 
ment which  confined  the  restrictions  to  the 
movement  of  troops,  stores,  &c.  to  the  country 
above  Fort  Erie,  and  left  such  movements 
elsewhere  entirely  unshackled  and  free. 

"The  importance  of  this  arrangement  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  im- 
mediate and  pressing  necessity  for  it  on  our 
part,  was,  that  without  it,  the  ordnance  and 
supplies  intended  for  the  army,  having  been 
collected  at  Oswego,  were  not  likely  ever  to 
reach  us,  the  roads  were  impassable,  especially 
for  heavy  cannon,  and  the  highway  of  the 
lake  was  beset  by  a  triumphant  enemy.  As 
soon  as  the  negotiation  was  successfully  com- 
pleted, an  express  was  dispatched  to  Col. 
Fenwick  at  Oswego,  to  move  on  with  his 
supplies  with  all  possible  expedition.  But 
General  Van  Ranselaer  was  enabled  to  use 
this  advantage  for  another  purpose  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  service. — Xo  sooner 
was  the  way  open,  than  an  express  was  sent 
to  Ogdensburgh  with  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  nine  vessels  from  that  place  to  Sackett's 
Harbor.  To  this  movement  was  Commodore 
Chauncey  indebted  for  the  ascendancy  which 
he,  for  a  time,  was  enabled  to  maintain  on  the 
lake,  and  without  which  the  subsequent 
descent  on  Little  York  could  not  have  been 
attempted." 

It  is  now  for  the  reader  to  weigh  well  the 
position  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  He  bad  re- 
ceived certain  instructions  from  home  which 


he  was  bound  to  obey :  a  particular  line  of 
conduct  presented  itself  which  would  confer 
certain  advantages  on  the  enemy,  but  which 
he  saw  that  he  could  also  turn  to  his  own 
profit :  forbearance  towards  America  was  tho 
policy  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  adopt : 

■ 

should  he  then  be  blamed  because,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  instructions,  and  in  hopes  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  differences  with 
America,  he  endeavored,  by  temporising,  to 
avoid  measures  tending  to  widen  the  breach 
and  give  cause  to  the  American  people  to 
embark  heartily  in  the  quarrel  of  their  go- 
vernment 

In  addition  to  the  above  reasons,  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Sir  George  was 
conscious  of  his  inferior  strength,  and  was 
pretty  well  aware  that  at  this  juncture  there 
was  but  little  hope  that  such  reinforcements 
could  be  expected,  from  any  quarter,  as  would 
enable  him  to  adopt  any  other  than  a  defensive 
system.  Whatever  errors  of  judgment  we 
may,  at  a  later  period  of  our  narrative,  find 
cause  to  attribute  to  Sir  George  Prevost, 
so  far  we  can  scarcely  blame  him  for  avoiding 
the  risk  of  weakening  his  already  small  force 
in  hazardous  enterprises  which,  in  case  of 
failure,  must  end  in  certain  ruin  to  the  pro- 
vinces committed  to  his  charge. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Veritas 
will  serve  to  prove  how  anxious  Sir  George's 
enemies  were  to  find  something  to  condemn 
in  his  measures.  We  have  already,  in  for- 
mer chapters,  shewn  how  unexpected  by 
Great  Britain  was  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
shewn  the  forbearance  and  conciliatory  at- 
titude of  the  English  ministry ; — we  have 
brought  before  our  readers  proofs  that  the 
war  was  not  popular  with  the  majority  of  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  certainly  not 
wilh  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community;  in 
short,  we  have  proved  distinctly  that  the  war 
was  unexpected,  and  that,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  there  were  sound  reasons  for  calculating 
that  an  amicable  arrangement  would  be  enter- 
ed into.  According  to  Veritas,  soon  after  Sir 
(leorge's  arrival  in  Canada,  "  he  made  a  rapid 
tour  through  the  upper  part  of  this  province ; 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  it  with  a 
military  eye,  and  thereby  personally  judging 
of  the  best  positions  for  defence,  in  case  of 
need      This  was    highly  proper,    but  like 
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many  other  excursions,  no  visible  result  fol- 
lowed. 

"  The  winter  of\^\\  passed  on  without  any 
preparations  contemplative  of  war,  (the  before- 
mentioned  militia  act  excepted,)  notwithstand- 
ing the  fulminations  in  Congress  against  us, 
during  all  that  winter :  the  open  avowel  of 
their  designs  upon  Canada,  and  the  actual 
spreading  of  the  cloth  for  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter's 
war  feast,  as  announced  in  the  committee  of 
Congress,  whereof  he  was  the  organ. 

**The  two  internal  keys  of  the  province, 
viz. — Isleaux-Noix  and  Cotcau  du  Lac,  were 
either  despised  or  overlooked  in  that  tour,  not 
withstanding  the  importance  decidedly  given 
to  the  former,  especially  by  the  French  engi- 
neers, and  by  General  Ilaldimand,  who  was 
An  able  judge  of  positions,  and  who  had  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  of  money  in  fortifying  it, 
in  the  former  American  war. 

"  The  cause  of  the  neglect  I  know  not  with 
certainty,  but  the  fact  Ls,  that  Isle-aux-Noix 
was  not  occupied  until  some  time  after  the 
war,  and  might  have  been  seized  by  the  enemy, 
had  he  then  possessed  sufficient  military  capa- 
city to  estimate  its  value.  Coteau  du  Lac  was 
not  occupied  until  the  summer  of  1818. 

"  Not  a  gun-boat  or  vessel  was  built  in  the 
river  Richelieu,  at,  or  above  St.  John's,  or  even 
thought  of,  until  the  Almighty  threw  into  the 
power  of  the  brave  100th  Regiment  and  a  few 
artillery,  in  garrison  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  two  of 
the  enemy's  armed  vessels,  which  were  cap- 
tured in  a  most  gallant  style,  by  the  aid  of  a 
gun-boat  or  two,  built,  by  order  cf  Sir  James 
Craig,  at  Quebec,  which  had  been  conveyed 
overland  to  St.  John's ;  and  which  captures 
formed  the  basis  of  a  flotilla  for  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  first  suggested  the  idea  of  endeavor- 
ing to  command  it 

"  It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  many, 
why  a  number  of  flat-boats,  capable  of  carry- 
ing heavy  guns,  were  never  built  at  Lachine, 
to  be  stationed  below  the  Cascades,  at  Isle 
PerrauU,  or  wherever  else  on  Lake  St.  Louis 
might  have  been  considered  most  advisable 
and  convenient,  for  a  rapid  movement  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  if  they  descended  the  St.  Law- 
rence, immediately  after  passing  the  rapids  of 
the  Cedars,  before  they  could  collect  together 
and  form ;  it  being  certain  that  their  boats 
must  necessarily  sault  or  pass  the  rapids  un- 
connected, and  by  comparison  as  it  were,  in 


Indian-file,  or  in  sections  of  a  very  small  front ; 
consequently,  their  discomfiture  would  have 
been  easy,  had  they  been  met  immediately 
ailer  by  a  respectable  number  of  our  armed 
boats,  ready  and  fresh  for  the  attack.'^ 

What  is  here  complained  of  is,  first,  that  no 
results  followed  Sir  George's  tour  through  the 
provinces  on  first  assuming  the  government 
We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  results 
were  looked  for,  or  could  have  been  expected, 
to  us  it  appears  that  all  Sir  George  wanted 
was  to  make  himself  personally  master  of  the 
dificrent  points  most  exposed  to  attack,  and 
capable  of  being  easily  made  defensible ;  this 
he  did  by  personal  inspection,  and  having 
gained  the  information  he  required,  he  was 
prepared  in  case  of  necessity  to  make  use  of 
it  We  do  not  see  that  Sir  George  would  have 
been  warranted,  in  a  young  and  poor  colony, 
to  waste  its  resources  on  works  that  it  was 
very  uncertain  would  be  required. 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  the  winter  of 
1811  was  suffered  to  pass  over  without  any 
preparation  contemplative  of  war.  The  pas- 
sage, we  presume,  that  is  here  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Porter's  speech,  and  which  we  give  at 
length  below,*  is  as  follows: — "In  short,  it 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  the  bouse  were  prohaUj 
expecting  froiu  the  committee  on  foreign  relauons 
some  explanation  of  their  views  in  reporting  the 
resolutions  now  under  consideration,  in  addition 
to  the  general  exposition  of  them  contained  in  the 
report  itself.  The  committee  themselves  felt  that 
such  explanations  were  due,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
only  reported  in  part,  and  bad  intiiuated  their  in- 
tention to  follow  up  those  resolutions,  should  ihey 
be  adopted,  by  the  recommendation  of  ulterior 
measures. 

The  committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  after  examining 
the  various  documents  accompanying  the  presi- 
dent's message  were  satislied,  as  he  presumed 
every  member  of  the  house  was,  that  all  hopes  of 
accomodation  must  be  abandoned.  When  they 
looked  at  the  correspondence  between  the  tvo 
governments  ;  when  they  observed  the  miserable 
shifts  and  evaj^ions  (for  they  >*ere  entitled  to  no 
better  appelation)  to  which  Great  Britain  resorted 
to  excuse  the  violations  of  our  maritime  rights  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  tliat  bercondact 
towards  us  was  not  regulated  even  by  her  own 
sense  of  justice,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to  t)ie  pro- 
bable extent  of  our  forbearance.  The  last  six 
years  have  boen  marked  by  a  series  of  progressive 
encroachments  on  our  rights;  and  the  principles 
by  which  she  publicly  upheld  her  aggre?>i<>ns, 
were  as  mutable  as  her  conduct.  We  bad  seen 
her  oue  year  advancing  doctrines  which  the  year 
before  slie  had  reprobated.  We  ha*!  seen  her  one 
day  capturing  our  vessels  under  pretexts,  which 
on  the  preceding  day  &he  would  have  been  ashamed 
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was  the  determination  of  the  committee  to 
recommend  open  and  decided  war,  a  war  as 
vigorous  and  effective  as  the  rcpources  of  the 
country,  and  the  relative  situation  of  ourselves 
and  our  enemy  would  enable  us  to  prosecute.** 
This  we  admit  was  pretty  strong  language 
and  was  used  on  the  6th  of  December,  1811. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  howefver,  we  find 
Mr.  Cheeves,  from  the  committee  appointed 

or  afraid  to  aTow.  Indeed,  said  Mr.  P.,  she  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  and  carefully  feelin;;  our 
pulse,  to  ascertain  what  portions  we  would  bear; 
and  if  we  go  on  snbmittinfx  to  one  indignity  after 
another,  it  will  not  be  lonpr  before  we  shall  see 
British  subjects,  not  only  taking  our  property  in 
our  harbours,  but  trampling  on  our  persons  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  hopes,  from 
farther  negociation  were  idle,  the  committee,  Mr. 
P.  said,  were  led  to  the  consid<Tation  of  another 
question  which  was — whether  the  maritime  rights 
which  Great  Britain  is  violating  were  such  as  we 
ought  to  support  at  the  hazard  and  expense  of  a 
war?  And  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  stating 
that  the  committee  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
they  were.  The  committee  thought  that,  the  orders 
in  council  so  far  as  they  go  to  interrupt  our  direct 
irade^  that  is,  the  carrying  the  productions  of  this 
country  to  a  market  in  the  ports  of  friendly  nations, 
and  returning  with  the  proceeds  of  them— ought 
to  be  resisted  by  war.  How  far  we  ought  to  go  in 
support  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  carrying 
irade^  although  the  question  was  agitated  in  the 
committee,  no  definitive  opinion  was  expressed. 
— It  was  not  deemed  necessary,  at .  this  time,  to 
express  such  an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  we 
sustain  by  the  inhibition  of  this  trade  is  merged  in 
the  greater  one  to  our  direct  trade. 

The  orders  in  council,  Mr.  P.  said,  of  which 
there  seemed  now  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
repeal,  certainly  none  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  authorising  the  capture  of  our 
vessels  bound  to  and  from  ports  where  British 
commerce  is  not  favourably  received ;  and  as  that 
nation  is  at  war  with  most  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  effect  was  (as  he  understood)  from  those  who 
had  much  better  information  on  the  subject  than 
he  could  pretend  to,  to  cut  up  at  once,  about  three 
fourths  of  our  best  and  mo=t  profitab'e  commerce. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  mercantile  or  agricultural 
interests  of  the  United  States,  which  on  the  question 
of  a  right  to  the  direct  trad^  could  never  be  sepa- 
rated, could  submit  to  such  impositions.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  going  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere 
pecuniary  calculation,  a  calculation  of  profit  and 
loss,  it  would  be  for  our  interest  to  go  to  war  to 
remove  the  orders  in  council,  rather  than  to  sub- 
mit to  tliem,  even  during  the  term  of  their  probable 
continuance. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which 
the  subject  presented  itself  to  the  committee,  and 
that  was  as  rejrarded  the  character  of  tlie  country. 
We  were  a  young  nation,  and  he  hoped  we  cher- 
ished a.  little  pride  and  spirit,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  justice  and  moderation.  Our  situation  was 
not  unlike  that  of  a  young  man  just  entering  into 


in  that  part  of  the  President's  message  which 
relates  to  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier, 
making  the  following  report,  in  part : — 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  President's  message  of  the  5th  of 
November,  1811,  as  relates  to  the  defence  of 
our  maritime  frontier,  report,  in  part,  that  two 
communications  from  the  Secretary  at  War, 


life,  and  who,  if  he  tamely  submitted  to  cool* 
deliberate,  intentional  indignity,  might  safely  cal" 
culate  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  for  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  or,  if  he  should  afterwards 
undertake  to  retrieve  his  character,  must  do  it  at 
ten  times  the  expense  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  at  first  to  support  it.  We  should  clearly  un- 
derstand and  define  those  rights  which  as  a  nation 
we  ought  to  support,  And  we  should  support  them 
at  every  hazard.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
rights  between  nations,  surely  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  occupying  the  half  of  a  continent, 
have  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas,  without  being 
molested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  under  these  views  of  the  subject  that  the 
committee  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  in  opposition 
to  the  orders  in  council.  But  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  war  and  the  time  when  it  should  be  commenced, 
there  would  be  of  course  some  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, in  the  house,  as  there  was  at  first  in  the 
committee. 

That  we  can  contend  with  Great  Britain  openly 
and  even-handed  on  the  element  where  she  injures 
us,  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend.     Were  it  even  in 
our  power  to  build  a  navy  which  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  hers,  no  man  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country,  would 
venture  to  advise  such  a  measure.     All  the  fame 
and  glory  which  the  British  navy  has  acquired  at 
sea,  have  been  dearly  paid  for  in  the  sufllerings 
and  misery  of  that  ill-fated  people  at  home — suf- 
ferings occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ex- 
pense of   that  stupendous  establishment.     But 
without  such  a  navy,  the  United  States  could  make 
a  serious  impression  upon  Great  Britain,  even  at 
sea.     We  could  have,  within  six  months  after  a 
declaration  of  war,  hundreds  of  privateer*  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean.     We  could  harrass,  if  not  des- 
;  troy,  the  vast  and  profitable  commerce  which  she 
is  constantly  carrying  on  to  every  part  of  this  con- 
tinent.    We  could  destroy   her  fisheries  to   the 
north  ;  we  could  depredate  upon  her  commerce  to 
the  West  India  islands  which  is  passing  by  our 
doors ;  we  could  annoy  her  trade  along  the  coast 
of  South  America ;  we  could  even  carry  the  war 
to  her  own  shores  in  Europe.     But,  Mr.  P.  said, 
there  was  another  place  where  we  couM  attack 
her,  and  where  she  would  feel  our  power  still  more 
sensibly.     We  could  deprive  her  of  her  extensive 
I  provinces  lying  along  our  borders  to  the  north. 
I  These  provinces  were  not  only  immensely  valuable 
I  in  themselves,  but  almost  indispensable  to  the  exis- 
i  tence  of  Great  Britain,  cut  off  as  she  now  is  in  a 
'  great  measure  from  the  north  of  Europe.     He  had 
'been  credibly  informed  that  the  csporta  from 
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— which  accompany  this  report, — which  were 
made  ia  reply  to  queries  propounded  by  the 
committee,  contain  the  b^st  information  on  the 
subject  which  they  have  been  able  to  collect. 

"  That  one  of  them  contains  an  enumeration 
of  the  permanent  fortifications  which  have 
been  completed  or  commenced,  with  remarks 
on  the  troops  necessary  to  j;arrison  them, 
That  for  the  completion  of  works  already  com- 
menced, no  further  appropriation  is  requisite. 

Quebec  alona  amounted  during  the  last  year,  to 
near  six  uiillions  of  dollars,  and  most  of  these  too 
10  articles  of  the  tirst  necessity — in  ship  timber 
and  in  provisions  for  the  support  of  her  fleets  and 
armies.  By  carrying  on  such  a  war  aa  he  had 
described,  at  the  public  expense,  on  land,  and  by 
individual  enterprise  at  sea,  we  should  be  able  in 
a  short  time  to  remunerate  ourselves  tenfold  for 
for  all  the  spoliations  she  had  committed  on  our 
commerce. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  make  preparations  for 
such  a  war,  that  the  committee  had  offered  the 
resolutions  on  the  table.  Whether  the  means 
recommended  were  adequate  to  the  object,  or 
whether  they  were  best  adapted  to  the  end,  it 
would  be  for  the  house,  when  they  came  to  dis- 
cuss them  separat*»ly,  to  determine.  For  himself. 
Mr.  P.  said,  and  he  presumed  such  were  the  feel- 
infjs  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  he 
should  have  no  objections  to  any  modifications  of 
them  which  mij^ht  be  agreeable  to  the  house,  so 
that  the  great  object  was  still  retained.  If  these 
resolutions,  or  any  other  similar  to  them  in  object, 
should  puss ;  it  was  then  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  as  soon  as  the  forces  contemplated  to 
be  ruined  should  be  in  any  tolerable  state  of  pre- 
paration, to  recommend  the  employment  of  them 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  shall  have  been 
raised,  unle:rs  Great  Britain  shall,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  done  us  justice.  In  short,  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  committee  to  recommend  ope:i 
and  decided  war — a  war  as  vigorous  and  effective 
as  the  resources  of  tlie  country,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  ourselves  and  our  enemy  would  enable 
us  to  prosecute. 

The  committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  have  not  recom- 
mended this  course  of  measures  without  a  full 
sense  of  the  high  responsibihty  which  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves.  They  are  aware  that 
war,  even  in  its  best  and  fairest  form,  is  an  evil 
deeply  to  be  deprecated  :  But  it  is  sometimes,  and 
on  few  occasions  perhaps  more  than  on  this,  a 
necessary  evil.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  not  only  with  diffidence  but 
with  awe :  But  1  will  not  shrink  from  my  duty 
because  it  is  arduous  or  unple:isant,  and  I  can  most 
relii;iously  declare  that  I  neveracti'd  understroni^er 
or  clearer  convictions  of  duty  than  I  do  now  in  re- 
commending those  preparatory  measures ;  or, 
than  I  shall  ultimately  in  recommending  war,  in 
case  Great  Britain  shall  not  have  rescinded  her 
orders  in  council,  and  made  some  satisftictory 
arran^iTuents  in  respect  to  the  impressment  of 
of  oir  seamen.  If  there  should  be  any  gentlemen 
in  the  house  who  were  not  satisfied  that  we  oui;ht 


But  that  some  additional  works  arc  deemed 
necessary,  the  precise  extent  of  which  cannot 

at  present  be  determined^ 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  this  report, 
that  with  a  great  porti^»n  of  the  Americao 
people,  the  prospects  of  a  war  were  by  no 
means  certain.  We  would  also  remind  the 
reader  of  various  extracts,  we  made  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  narrative,  of  a  ded- 
dedly  pacific  tone,  (Mr.  Sheffey's  of  Virginia, 


not  to  go  to  war  for  our  maritime  rights,  Mr.  P. 
earnestly  desires  them  not  to  vote  for  the  resolo> 
tions.  JDo  not,  said  he,  let  us  raise  armies,  unless 
we  intend  to  employ  them.  If  we  do  not  mean 
to  support  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country, 
let  us  not  drain  it  of  its  resources. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  was  aware  that  there  were  many 
gentlemen  in  the  house  who  were  dissatisfied  that 
the  committee  had  not  gone  further  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  or  the 
adoption  of  some  measures  which  would  have 
instantly  precipitated  us  into  it.  But  he  confessed 
such  was  not  his  opinion.  He  had  no  idea  of 
plunging  ourselves  headlong  into  a  war  with  a 
powerful  nation,  or  even  a  respectable  province, 
when  we  had  not  three  regiments  of  men  to  spare 
for  that  service,  He  hoped  that  we  should  not 
be  influenced  by  the  howling  of  newspapers,  nor 
by  a  fear  that  the  spirit  of  the  twelllh  congress 
would  be  questioned,  to  abandon  the  plainest  die- 
t^Ues  of  common  sense  and  common  discretion. 
He  was  sensible  that  there  were  many  good  men 
out  of  congress  as  well  as  many  of  his  best  friends 
in  it,  whose  appetites  were  prepared  for  a  war 
feast.  He  was  not  surprised  at  it  for  he  knew  the 
provocatives  had  been  sufficiently  great.  But  be 
hoped  they  would  not  insist  on  coJilng  in  guests, 
at  least  until  tho  table  should  havu  been  spread. 
When  this  was  done,  he  pleged  himself  in  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  not  be  disappointed  of  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  want  of  bidding ;  and  he  believed 
he  might  also  pled^^e  himself  for  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  they  would  not 
be  among  the  last  to  partake  personally,  not  only 
in  the  pleasures,  if  any  there  should  be,  but  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  revelry. 

M.  P.  said  that  this  was  the  time  and  occasion 
on  which,  above  all  others,  wiihin  his  experience, 
we  should  act  in  concert.  If  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  great  body  of  this  hotise  and  of  this  nation 
was  the  same,  and  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  both,  it  was — there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  attaining  iL.  But  we 
must  yield  something  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  each  other. — Instead  of  ihdulging  in  party 
reflections  nnd  recriniina tions  in  this  house,  be 
hoped  that  the  whole  house  of  the  union  would 
form  but  one  party,  and  consider  a  foreign  nation 
as  the  other. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  had  risen  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  the  house  the  opinions  and  views 
of  the  coniniitte  ia  relation  to  the  resolutions  now 
to  be  discussed,  and  he  should  be  Ratisfled  if  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed. 
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for  instance.)  Is  there,  then,  any  reason  for 
astonishment,  that  Sir  G.  Prevost,  combining 
his  instructions  from  home  with  the  strenuous 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  peace 
party  in  Congress,  should  have  imagined  that 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  an  amicable 
arrangement  being  finally  entered  into  ? 

He  naturally  supposed  that  his  Government, 
through  their  agents,  must  be  more  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  intentions  of  the  American 
Cabinet  than  he  possibly  could  be.  He  was 
ordered  to  avoid  all  measures  that  could  pro- 
voke hostile  feelings,  he  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions, and  is  he  open  to  blame  for  so  doing, 
and  should  not  rather  the  British  Cabinet  be 
blamed  for  fettering  him  with  their  instruc- 
tions ? 

After  tfie  war  was  declared,  (here  the  read- 
er must  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
conclusion  was  so  hastily  come  to,  that  five 
days  afler  the  declaration  was  signed  and 
sealed  in  Congress,  the  cause,  the  obnoxious 
orders  in  Council,  was  removed  by  the  repeal 
of  the  said  orders,)  and  Sir  George  complain- 
ed of  the  want  of  troops  and  every  munition 
of  war  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Veritas  observes,  "  It  is  the  acme 
of  assurance  to  insinuate,  that  Ministers  were 
to  blame  for  such  insufficiency,  especially  as 
they  could  only  have  a  knowledge  of  our 
wants  through  Sir  George's  information." — 
Now  how  in  justice  can  Sir  George  be  blamed 
for  not  informing  ministers  of  his  require- 
ments for  a  war,  which  he  was  instructed  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  pro- 
motion of. 

In  his  anxiety  to  attack  the  movers  of  the 
address  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  reference  to 
the  war,  Veritas  has  suffered  himself  to  go  to 
the  verge  of  injustice  towards  the  addressed- 
The  following  passage  seems  to  have  particu- 
larly aroused  his  indignation,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  follows  :  "  *  The  smallness  of 
the  regular  army  with  which  your  Excel- 
lency was  lefl  to  withstand  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  United  States,  for  two  years,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  naval  force  on  the 
lakes,  have  exposed  his  Majesty's  arms  to 
some  reverses.'  How  came  they  to  dare 
to  venture  upon  such  an  imposture.'  Is  it 
hecausQ  they  reckon  upon  the  banishment  of 
the  use  of  memory,  as  is  necessary  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  junto?  or  if  not  so,  is  it  the 


idea  that  no  person  here  durst  attempt  to  ex- 
pose it  ?  or  finally,  is  it,  that  at  a  distance, 
(as  the  addresses  are  manufactured  for  expor- 
tation), they  counted  upon  no  one  finding  it 
out,  as  they  meant  to  keep  their  own  counsel? 

"  However,  I  do  entertain  some  hope  that 
they  have  reckoned  without  their  host ;  and 
that  le  hon  vieux  temps  and  myself,  who  are 
fellow-laborers  in  the  same  vineyard  for  the 
correction  of  falsehood  and  support  of  truth, 
without  having  any  knowledge  of,  or  commu- 
nication with,  each  other,  will  open  the  eyes 
of  many,  if  we  cannot  of  all  the  blind ;  for  of 
the  cure  of  the  honest  really  blind  patriots  I 
cannot  doubt;  but  of  the  wilfully  blind,  they 
must  be  left  to  be  cured  by  their  own  folly, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  independent  minds." 

Referring  to  the  charge  of  our  losing  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  lakes  Veritas  adds, 
"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  upper  lakes,  their 
neglect  in  1812  cannot  be  excused,  even  upon 
the  principle  of  ignorance  or  inadvertency ; 
for  the  common  table  talk  that  summer  at 
Montreal  was  the  incompetency  of  the  officers 
and  men  on  board  the  King's  ships  on  Lake 
Ontario  (and  that  talk  is  supposed  to  have 
been  always  better  known  at  head-quarters 
than  the  designs  of  the  enemy),  and  that  a 
strong  remedy  was  necessary,  or  the  command 
thereof  would  be  lost  Of  that  incompetency 
there  was  furnished  the  most  striking  proof 
by  Commodore  Earle,  when  he  went  over  in 
the  Royal  George  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  1812, 
to  destroy  the  Oneida  Brig ;  and  on  arriving 
there,  finding  her  hauled  into  the  inner  har- 
bour, and  one  or  two  of  her  guns  landed  and 
planted  on  the  bluff  point  (for  then  there  was 
no  garrison),  without  cover,  which  fired  at 
him — the  gallant  Commodore  immediately 
turned  his  tail  or  stern  to  the  enemy,  and  re- 
turned to  Kingston,  re  infectd,  but  with  whole 
bones.  Yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  at 
head-quarters,  nor  any  remedy  attempted, 
and  he  remained  in  command  of  the  Ontario 
squadron  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Yeo, 
and  then,  forsooth,  was  offended  at  being  su- 
perseded. It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Com- 
modore Earle  does  not  belong  to  the  Royal 
Navy." 

We  have  now  done  with  this  head,  on 
which  we  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  too  great 
length ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  our 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  to  seek  dili- 
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gently,  where  a  mistake  has  occurred,  for  the 
really  culpable  party.  To  the  present  period, 
therefore,  have  we  desired  to  vindicate  Sir 
George ;  the  relation  of  subsequent  events 
may,  perhaps,  conapel  us  to  exchange  the  lan- 
guage of  apolog}'^  for  that  of  censure ;  if  so, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  deal  with  his  errors  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  impelled 
us  to  the  attempt  to  clear  his  memory  from 
iaults  unjustly  ascribed  to  him. 

Before  following  General  Brock  to  the  Nia- 

Arrirn!  of  Indian*,  as     gara  frontier,    we    must 
a  reiiifurceiueut,  al  IJe-  .        ..  .        »  .•»     . 

iroit.  not  omit  to  observe  that 

there  was  some  shadow  of  truth  in  General 
Huirs  statement  respecting  the  force  of  our 
Indian  allies,  although  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering such  a  post  as  Detroit  on  that  ac- 
count may  well  be  questioned.  Besides  Gen. 
Hull  yielded,  not  to  the  actual  strength  of 
these  allies,  for  he  surrendered  before  their 
arrival,  but  to  the  apprehension  of  their  arri- 
val. Major  Richardson  observes,  "  Mr.  Robert 
Dickson,  a  gentleman  to  whom  long  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  had  imparted  a  knowledge  of 
their  character,  and  influence  over  their  minds, 
which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  British 
cause,  was  then  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
some  of  the  most  warlike  tribes ;  while  the 
present  Col.  Askin  of  London,  at  that  time,  in 
the  Indian  Department,  was  already  within  a 
few  days  journey  of  Detroit,  with  a  body  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  warriors,  under 
their  Chief  Big-gun.  This  little  detachment 
had  set  out  expressly  for  the  relief  of  Amherst- 
burg,  and,  in  its  passage  down  in  bark  canoes, 
encountered  much  peril  and  difficulty,  having 
had  to  cross  Saginaw  bay,  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
extent,  and  for  many  hours  in  their  frail  barks, 
even  out  of  sight  of  the  land.  Such  was  the 
celerity  of  their  movements,  that  they  reached 
Amherstburg  in  the  remarkably  short  period 
of  six  days  from  their  departure  from  Michi- 
limacinac."  Whether  the  fear  of  these  allies 
was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  General  HulPs 
abandonment  of  a  strong  post  we  leave  to  the 
reader  to  decide. 

In  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the  Caledonia 
Capture  of  ihe  Deiroii    and  Detroit  bv  the  Ame- 

aiul    ('nlcili)aia  by  the       ,  i^ 

Ainericniis.  ricaus,  Major  Richardson 

remarks,  "The   two   armed   vessels  already 

mentioned  as  having  covered  our  landing,  on 

the  16th,  were  put  in  requisition   for  this 


service  (the  transportation  of  the  irregular 
forces  of  General  Hull  to  Buffiilo,  there  to  be 
disembarked  preparatory  to  their  return  to 
their  native  State,  Ohio,)  and  to  these  were 
added  the  Detroit  and  the  Caledonia,  a  fine 
merchant  brig.  I  do  not  recollect  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Detroit,  but 
the  Caledonia  had  her  own  captain,  Mr.  Irvine, 
a  young  man  of  a  peculiarly  retiring  and 
amiable  disposition,  yet  endowed  with  great 
resolution  and  firmness  of  character.  These 
two  vessels,  having  reached  their  destination 
for  landing  the  prisoners,  were  then  lying 
wholly  unprotected  and  unsuspicious  of  danger 
in  the  harbour  of  Eric  when,  one  dark  night, 
they  were  assailed  by  two  large  boats,  filled 
with  American  sailors  and  troops,  vhich  bad 
dropped  along  side  without  being  perceived, 
until  it  was  too  late  for  anything  like  effectual 
resistance.  The  Detroit  was  almost  immedi- 
ately carried,  but  the  young  captain  of  the 
Caledonia,  which  lay  a  little  below  her, 
aroused  by  the  confusion  on  board  his  consort, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous,  though  almost  entirely 
personal  resistance.  Hastily  arming  himself, 
and  calling  on  his  little  and  inexperienced 
crew  (scarcely  exceeding  a  dozen  men)  to  do 
the  same,  he  threw  himself  in  the  gangway, 
and  discharged  a  loaded  blunderbuss  into  the 
first  advancing  boat,  now  dropping  from  the 
Detroit  to  board  the  Caledonia." 

After  describing  the  gallant  though  un- 
successful defence  made  by  Mr.  Irvine,  Major 
Richardson  continues,  "The  intrepidity  and 
self-devotion  of  Mr,  Irvine,  whose  single  arm 
had  killed  and  wounded  no  less  than  seven  of 
his  assailants,  met  with  that  reward  it  so 
richly  merited.  The  beads  of  the  naval  de- 
partment anxious  to  secure  so  gallant  an  officer 
to  the  service,  tendered  to  him,  on  his  ex- 
change, which  took  place  shortly  after,  Uio 
commission  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Provincial 
Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to 
serve  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
naval  operations." 

The  surprise  of  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia 
was  considered  a  very  brilliant  feat,  but,  wiih- 
out  seeking  to  disparage  the  American  char- 
acter for  bravery,  we  cannot  look  on  the 
exploit  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  would 
have  it  considered.  Both  vessels  having  been 
simply  employed  in  cartel  service,  were  un- 
provided with  other  than  the  common  means 
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of  defence  peculiar  to  merchantmen,  while 
their  crews  were  not  only  weak  in  number, 
but  composed  of  a  class  of  men,  French  Cana- 
dian sailors  and  voyageurs,  who  were  ill 
qualified  to  compete  with  two  full  boat  loads 
of  practiced  and  resolute  American  sailors  and 
soldiers.  Moreover,  both  vessels  lay  in  a 
supposed  perfect  security,  and  in  utter  absence 
of  any  kind  of  preparation.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived necessary  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  pacific  character  in  which 
they  appeared,  would  have  shielded  them  from 
all  hostile  attempts.  At  the  moment  of  the 
surprise  both  vessels  had  on  board  the  priso- 
ners brought  from  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of 
being  landed  at  Buffalo, — ^how,  therefore,  the 
Americans  can  be  justified,  in  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  flag  which  continued  to  float 
as  long  as  there  were  American  prisoners  on 
board,  we  cannot  perceive. 

An  accident,*  at  one  time  promising  resultg 

Escape  of  General    far  more  serious  than  any 
^^^^'  which  could  spring  from 

the  capture  of  the  vessels  just  named,  occur- 
red about  the  same  period. 

*  At  this  crisis  General  Brock,  anxious  to 
assume  the  offensive  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  returning  across  the  Lake, 
ordering  down  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the 
Toronto  Militia,  but  those  troops  of  the  41st.,  who 
bad  preceded  and  accompanied  him  to  Detroit. 
The  Queen  Charlotte,  principally  laden  with  the 
regulars  of  the  captured  army,  had  sailed  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  surrender,  and  General  Brock 
the  next  day  embarked  in  a  very  small  trading 
Bchooner,  on  board  which  were  about  70  Ohio 
Riflemen,  guarded  by  a  small  party  of  militia  rifles 
which  composed  a  portion  of  the  volunteers  from 
Toronto.  During  the  passage  none  of  the  guard 
were  on  any  account  permitted  to  go  below,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Americans  were  allowed  to  be  upon  deck  at  the 
same  time — the  hatches  being  secured  above  the 
remainder.  It  was  a  duty  of  some  fatigue,  and 
requirinst  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  little  guard.  One  morning,  about 
day  break,  when  by  their  reckoning:  they  judged 
they  were  close  to  the  harbor  of  Fort  Erie,  they 
found  themselves  suddenly  becalmed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fog  which  bad  commenced  during  the 
night.  As  the  sun  rose  the  fog  began  to  disperse 
but  the  calm  prevailed,  and  gradually,  as  the 
wreathing  mists  rolled  upwards,  the  guard  dis- 
covered, to  their  dismay,  that  they  were  close 
upon  the  American  shore  near  Buffalo.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  for  a  number  of  persons 
were  already  assembled,  evidently  at  a  loss  to 
discover  to  what  flag  the  vessel  belonged,  and 
wondering  what  had  brought  her  into  a  position 


Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Major 

Expedition  Bjfainsi  Muirwas  despatched  with 
Fori  Waynr.  ahruidoii-    a  small  forcc  against  Fort 

mem  of  enterprise.  ^  t-  »       • 

'V\  ayne,  which  it  wa3 
deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of. 

The  time  selected  for  the  attempt  seemed 
most  favorable,  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  had  been  just  secured  by  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
adjacent  districts.  According  to  reports  also 
received,  the  garrison  of  this  post  consisted 
only  of  a  hundred  men  or  thereabouts,  not 


entirely  out  of  the  usual  course  of  navigation.  In 
this  emergency,  the  officer  commanding  the  watch 
(Lieut.  Jarvitu,  now  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs)  hastened  below  to  acquaint  General  Brock, 
who  was  lying  on  his  bed,  with  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  vessel,  which  it  was  impossible,  by 
reason  of  the  calm,  to  get  farther  from  the  shore. 
General  Brock  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
rushing  upon  the  deck,  saw  the  situation  of  the 
vessel  was  precisely  what  has  been  described. 
He  was  extremely  angry,  and  turning  to  the  master 
of  the  schooner  said,  "you  scoundrel  you  have 
betrayed  me,  let  but  one  shot  be  fired  from  the 
shore  and  (pointing  to  it)  I  will  run  you  up  on 
the  instant  to  that  yard  ariu."  The  master,  though 
innocent  of  all  desij^n,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
stern  threat  of  the  General,  and  as  the  only  possi- 
ble means  of  extricating  the  vessel  from  her 
perilous  situation,  ordered  several  of  his  crew  into 
a  small  punt,  attached  to  her  stem,  the  only  boat 
belonging  to  her.  In  this  they  attempted  to  tow 
her,  but  made  so  little  progress  that  one  of  the 
guard  asked  permission  of  the  General  to  discharge 
his  rifle,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  then  lying  at  anchor  between 
point  Abino  and  Fort  Erie,  lo  a  signal  which  had 
been  previously  hoisted.  Apprehensive  that  the 
shot  might  not  be  heard  by  their  friends,  while  it 
might  be  the  means  of  informing  the  enemy  of 
their  true  character,  General  Brock  at  first  refused 
his  sanction,  but  as  the  man  seemed  confident  that 
the  report  of  his  rifle  would  reach  the  other  shore 
he  finally  assented,  and  the  shot  was  fired.  Soon 
afterwards  the  answering  signal  was  run  up  to  the 
mast  head  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  that  vessel 
seeing  the  doubtful  situation  of  the  schooner,  on 
board  which  however  they  were  not  aware  the 
General  had  embarked,  immediately  weighed  her 
anchor,  and  standing  over  to  the  American  shore, 
under  a  slight  breeze  which  was  then  beginning 
to  rise  hastened  to  cover  the  little  bark  with  her 
battery.  Taking  her  in  tow  she  brought  her  safely 
into  the  harbour  of  Erie,  greatly  to  the  joy  of 
those  who,  aware  of  the  invaluable  freight  with 
which  the  schooner  was  charged,  had,  on  the 
weighing  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  anchor  enter- 
tained the  utmost  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  becalmed  vessel,  and  watched  with  deep  in- 
interest  the  vain  attempts  of  her  crew  to  bring 
her  o£'' 
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very  efficiently  furnished  with  the  means  of  Americans,  who  instantly  flew  to  their  arms, 
defence,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians,  who  '  and  assumed  a  posture  of  defence.  The  In- 
had  closely  invested  it  The  reasons  for  at- '  dians,  however,  held  out  their  hands  in  token 
tempting  the  destruction  of  this  post  were  that  of  amity,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  the  cir- 
it  served  as  a  depot  for  stores,  from  which  the  '  clc.  Here,  pretending  to  be  in  the  American 
enemy's  troops  on  the  frontier  could  be  sup-  \  interest,  and  describing  themselves  as  hunters, 


plied. 

The  force  destined  for  this  enterprise  con- 
sisted of  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  a  howit- 


on  their  way  to  one  of  their  villages,  they 
succeeded  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the 
officer,  who  in  return,  communicated  to  them 


zer,  and  two  field  pieces,  and  was  embarked  •  that  the  party  he  commanded  were  scouts 
in  boats  and  proceeded  to  the  Miami  village,  preceding  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  of 


situated  about  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  of  the  same  name.     For  the 
further  progress  of  the  expedition  we  will  quote 
from  M^or  Richardson,  who  was  present : — 
"Being  there  joined  by  the  body  of  Indians 
destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition,  the 
detachment  continued  its  route  by  land,  and 
along  a  track  of  country  bearing  no  mark  of 
civilization  whatever.    Our  only  covering  was 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  or  rather  the  arches 
formed  by  the  intermingling  boughs  of  the 
forest  through  which  we  moved,  and  not  even 
the  wigwam  of  the  savage  arose  to  diversify 
the  monotony  of  the  scene.    The  difficulty  of 
conveying  the  guns  by  land,  caused  their 
transportation  to  be  a  work  of  much  time ; 
and  the  river,  from  the  point  where  we  had 
disembarked,  was  so  extremely  low  as  to  ren 
der  the  progress  of  the  boats,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  its  course,  tedious  to  the  last 
degree.    Having  at  length,  after  much  toil, 
gained  that  part  of  the  Miami,  where  it  was 
intended  to  disembark  the  stores,  every  obsta- 
cle appeared  to  be  removed,  and  the  capture 
of  Fort  Wayne,  then  at  no  great  distance,  an 
event    looked  forward  to  with   confidence. 
Fate,  however,  had  ordained  otherwise.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
the   shrill  cry   of  our   scouts   was   heard 
echoing  throughout  the  forest,  and  soonaftei^ 
wards  seven  Indians  issued  from  the  wood  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  leaping  through  the 
river,  reached  u&     The  account  they  gave 
of  their  adventure  was  to  the  following  effect : 
— ^At  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  while  advan- 
dng  cautiously  along  the  road,  they  observed 
ft  party,  five  in  number,  in  a  glen,  and  seated 
round  a  large  fire,  where  they  were  busily 
occupied  in  preparing  their  food.    After  a 
slight  consultation  they  proceeded  towards 
the  group,  and  had  approached  within  a  few 
paces  before  they  were  perceived  by  the 


2,500  men,  then  on  their  march  for  the  Miami 
village,  and  only  distant  a  few  miles." 

In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
expedition  was  forthwith  abandoned,  and  a 
retreat  determined  on.   On  deliberation,  how- 
ever, Captain  Muir  decided  on  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  gain  a 
correct  account  of  their  force  and  destination. 
The  whole  of  one  day  was  thus  passed,  and 
fears  began  at  length  to  be  entertained,  that 
the  Americans,  apprised  of  the  vicinity  of  an 
enemy^s  force,  had  taken  a  different  roate, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  of  a  retreat 
This  would  have  left  the  litUe  detachment  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy *s  country,  destitute 
of  resources,  with  an  overwhelming  foroe 
before  them,  they  were  consequently  ordered 
to  retreat  on  the  old  fort  of  Defiance,  sitn- 
ated  about  half  way  between  the  Miami  village 
and  the  point  fix>m  whence  they  had  com- 
menced their  retrograde  movement    Having 
crossed  the  river  at  this  place,  a  position  was 
again  taken  up  at  a  point  l>ey<md  which  the 
enemy  could  not  eflfect  a  passage  unperceived 
We  again  resume  Mijor  Richardson's  namt- 
ive : 

'*  Eariy  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  a 
party  of  Indians  appeared  along  our  line,  con* 
ducting  a  prisoner  they  had  found  straying  ia 
the  woods,  at  a  short  distanee  finom  the  enemy's 
camp.  From  his  account  it  appeared  that  the 
information  given  by  the  American  office  was 
perfectly  correct  The  foroe  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  2,500  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Winchester ;  and  were  destined  ibr 
the  Miami,  where  it  was  intended  to  oonstnict 
a  fortification.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  where 
their  slaughtered  scouts  lay  unburied  aloog 
the  road,  an  alann  was  spread  tfarooghoot 
their  column^  and  deeming  a  numerous 
enemy  to  be  in  theur  front,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  entrench  themselves  where  they 
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were.  For  this  purpose  trees  were  immedi- 
ately felled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
with  that  expedition  for  which  the  Western 
Americans,  with  whom  the  axe  is  almost  as 
indispensible  a  weapon  as  the  rifle,  are  re- 
markable, an  enclosure  with  interstices  for 
musquetry,  and  sufficiantly  large  to  contain 
their  whole  force,  together  with  their  baggage 
and  waggons,  was  completed.  It  being  evident 
from  this  intelligence,  that  the  object  of  our 
enterprise  was  entirely  frustrated,  and  that  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  entrenchment  with  our 
feeble  force,  if  unsuccessful,  must  necessarily 
compromise  the  safety  of  our  own  posts,  Capt. 
Muir  decided  on  returning  to  Amhcrstburg, 
which  fortress  the  detachment  at  length  reach- 
ed after  a  fruitless  absence  of  three  weeks. 

"  Although  little  or  no  mention  has  ever  been 
made  of  our  retreat  from  Fort  Wayne,  before 
80  overwhelming  a  force  as  that  which  we  so 
unexpectedly  encountered,  and  by  which  we 
ought  to  have  been  annihilated,  the  utmost 
praise  is  due  to  Captain  Muir  for  having 
accomplished  it,  not  only  without  the  loss  of 
a  man  of  his  detachment,  but  even  without 
the  abandonment  of  any  of  his  guns  or  stores, 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  being 
transported  with  great  toil  and  difficulty. 
Every  thing  was  brought  off  and,  at  no  one 
moment,  was  our  march  precipitate.  Indeed 
of  the  bold  affi-ont  assumed  by  the  detachment, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  which  appeared  in  the  American 
papers,  even  during  the  time  we  were  retiring 
upon  Amherstburg." 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  in  speaking  of  this  expe- 
dition, observes,  **I  am  inclined  to  think 
Captain  Muir  acted  judiciously ;"  and,  with 
reference  to  the  advance  of  the  American 
party,  states,*  **  It  appears  evident  the  ene- 
my meditates  a  second  attempt  on  Amhcrst- 
burg. The  greater  part  of  the  troops,  which 
are  advancing,  marched  from  Kentucky,  with 
an  intention  of  joining  General  Hull,  How 
they  are  to  subsist,  even  for  a  short  period, 
is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive.  This  difficulty 
will  probably  decide  them  on  some  bold 
measure,  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  cam- 
paign. If  successfully  resented,  their  fate  is 
inevitable. 

*  Dispatch  to  Sir  George  Prevoat,  Sept.  9tb, 
1812. 


"  The  Indians  appear  to  be  adverse  to  re- 
treating, without  first  making  a  trial  of  their 
strength.  Should  they  continue  to  afford  a 
willing  co-operation,  I  entertain  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  the  result  that  awaits  this  second 
attempt  to  turn  my  right ;  but  your  Excel- 
lency will  easily  perceive  that  doubts  and 
jealousies  have  already  seized  their  minds. 
The  officers  of  the  Indian  department  will,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  remove  all  such  impressions. 

"Althougli,  from  the  daily  observation  of 
what  is  passing  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  sin- 
gle man  can  ill  bo  spared  from  this  line ;  I 
have,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  send 
the  two  flank  companies  of  the  Royal  New- 
foundland Regiment  to  Amherstburg.  Fresh 
troops  are  daily  arriving,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Pennsylvania  quota,  of  two  thousand 
men,  known  to  be  intended  for  the  frontier. 
After  the  whole  arrives,  an  attack,  I  imagine, 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  The  wretched  state 
of  these  quotas,  and  the  raggedncss  of  the 
troops,  will  not  allow  them  to  brave  the  rain 
and  cold,  which,  during  the  last  week,  have 
been  so  severely  felt. 

"  Between  two  and  three  hundred  Indians 
have  joined  and  augmented  the  force  on  the 
other  side.  Their  brethren  here  feel  certain 
that  they  will  not  act  with  any  spirit  against 
us.  So,  I  imagine,  if  we  continue  to  show 
a  bold  front — but,  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
the  love  of  plunder  will  prevail,  and  they  may 
then  act  in  a  manner  to  be  the  most  dreaded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.*' 

A  despatch  from  Sir  George  Prevoet  to  Sir 

Despatch  of  Sir  George  ^^aac  Brock  fumishes  US 
Prevosi  10  Sir  I.  Brock,    ^th  additional  reasons 

for  our  assertion  that,  up  to  this  period,  Sir 
George  Prevost  is  not  as  blameworthy  as  most 
writers  of  that  day  have  described.  We  give 
the  despatch  at  length  : — 

'*  Captain  Fulton  arrived,  on  the  11th  inst., 
with  your  letter  of  the  7th :  the  intelligence 
you  have  communicated  by  it  convinces  me 
of  the  necessity  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  De- 
troit, unless  the  operations  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  bear  a  character  less  in- 
dicative of  determined  hostile  measures  against 
your  line  in  their  front  than  they  did  when 
you  last  reported  to  me.  Tou  will,  therefore, 
be  pleased,  subject  to  the  discretion  I  have 
given  you  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  to  take  immediate  steps  foe 
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evacuating  that  post,  together  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan ;  by  this  iqcasure  you  will 
be  enabled  to  withdraw  a  greater  number  of 
the  troops  from  Araherstburg,  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  from  Col.  Vincent,  whose  regular 
force  ought  not  on  any  account  to  bo  dimin- 
ished. 

"  T  have  already  afforded  you  reinforcements 
to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability ;  you  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  a  further  supply  of  men 
from  hence,  until  I  shall  receive  from  England 
a  considerable  increase  to  the  present  regular 
force  in  this  province ;  the  posture  of  affairs, 
particularly  on  this  frontier,  requires  every 
soldier  who  is  in  the  country. 

"  In  my  last  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst, 
he  tells  me  '  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
trusts  I  will  be  enabled  to  suspend,  with  per- 
fect safety,  all  extraordinary  preparations  for 
defence  which  I  have  been  induced  to  make, 
in  consequence  of  the  precarious  state  of  the 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States ;  and  that,  as  every  specific  requisition 
for  warlike  stores  and  accoutrements  which 
had  been  received  from  me  had  been  complied 
with,  with  the  exception  of  the  clothing  of  the 
of  the  corps  proposed  to  be  raised  from  the 
Glengarry  emigrants,  ho  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  preparation  of  any  fur- 
ther supplies.* 

"  This  will  afford  you  a  strong  proof  of  the 
infatuation  of  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  upon  the 
subject  of  American  affairs,  and  show  how 
entirely  I  have  been  left  to  my  own  resources 
in  the  events  which  have  taken  place." 

With  the  various  despatches  containing  full 
and  particular  accounts  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Province,  before  us,  we  do  not 
see  how  with  justice  it  can  be  asserted,  "  that 
it  is  the  acme  of  assurance  to  insinuate,  that 
Ministers  were  to  blame  for  any  insufficiency.'' 
Yet  this  is  the  language  too  commonly 
held  by  Veritas  and  other  writers  of  the 
day. 

The  latitude,  also,  allowed  to  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  use  of  the  freedom  of 
action  thus  permitted  him.  We  have  only  to 
quote  his  despatch  of  September  20th,  to 
prove  this : — "  I  have  been  honored  with  your 
Excellency*s  despatch,  dated  the  14th  instant 
I  shall  suspend,  under  the  latitude  thus  left  by 
your  Excellency  to  my  discretion,  the  evacu- 


ation of  Fort  Detroit.  Such  a  measure  would 
most  probably  be  followed  by  the  total  exter- 
mination of  the  population  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  or  the  Indians,  aware  of  our  weakness 
and  inability  to  carry  on  active  war&re,  would 
only  think  of  entering  into  terms  with  the 
enemy.  The  Indians,  since  the  Miami  affair, 
in  1793,  have  been  extremly  suspicious  of  our 
conduct ;  but  the  violent  wrongs  committed 
by  the  Americans  on  their  territory,  have 
rendered  it  an  act  of  policy  with  them  to  dis- 
guise their  sentiments. 

"  Could  they  be  persuaded  that  a  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents  would  take  place,  with- 
out admitting  their  claim  to  the  extensive  tract 
of  country,  fraudulently  usurped  from  them, 
and  opposing  a  frontier  to  the  present  un- 
bounded views  of  the  Americans,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed in  my  own  mind  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately compromise  with  the  enemy.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  coalition  so  likely  to  lead  to  more 
awful  consequences. 

"  If  we  can  maintain  ourselves  at  Niagara, 
and  keep  the  communication  to  Montreal  open, 
the  Americans  can  only  subdue  the  Indians 
by  craft,  which  wc  ought  to  be  prepared  to  see 
exerted  to  the  utmost  The  enmity  of  the  In- 
dians is  now  at  its  height,  and  it  will  require 
much  management  and  large  bribes  to  effect 
a  change  in  their  policy ;  but  the  moment  they 
are  convinced  that  we  cither  want  the  means 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  spirit,  or  are  nego- 
tiating a  separate  peace,  they  will  begin  to 
study  in  what  manner  they  can  most  effectu- 
ally deceive  us. 

"  Should  negotiations  for  peace  be  opened,  I 
cannot  be  too  earnest  with  your  Excellency 
to  represent  to  the  King^s  ministers  the  expe- 
diency of  including  the  Indians  as  allies,  and 
not  leave  them  exposed  to  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  their  enemies. 

**The  enemy  has  evidently  assumed  defensive 
measures  along  the  strait  of  Niagara.  Bis 
force,  I  apprehend,  is  not  equal  to  attempt, 
with  any  probability  of  success,  an  expedition 
across  the  river.  It  is,  however,  currently  re- 
ported that  large  reinforcements  are  on  their 
march ;  should  they  arrive,  an  attack  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  The  approach  of  the  rainy 
season  will  increase  the  sickness  with  which 
their  troops  are  already  afflicted.  Those  un- 
der my  command  are  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits.'* 
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"  •     ♦     ♦     I  roll,  ill  Nature's  autheni) 
A  deep  eternal  ba»8      •      •      •  i» 

These  celebrated  and  ofl>dcscribed  falls,  are 
not  only  wonderful  on  account  of  their  mag- 
nitude, but  likewise  from  the  fact  that  the 
waters  of  the  greatest  chain  of  lakes  in  the 
world  are  poured  over  their  brink.    Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  St  Clair,  Eric,  are  all  forced 
o'er  this  path  on  their  voyage  to  the  sea.    In- 
genious calculators  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
estimating  the  millions*  of  tons  of  water  hurled 
into  the  river  below,  per  annum ;  others  have 
sought  to  prove  that  the  motive  power  here 
wasted  is  equal  to  all  the  steam  engines  in  the 
world.    Leaving  these   curious,  and  for  the 
most  part,  unimportant  facts,  let  us  briefiy 
describe  their  geographical  position  and  rela- 
tion, concluding  our  short  notice  with  extracts 
from  authors  more  capable  of  conveying  to  the 
reader  the  wonderful  beauties  of  this  most 
extraordinary  of  Nature's  works. 

The  length  of  the  Niagara  river,  from  Erie 
to  Ontario,  is  about  thirty-three  miles;  and 
the  Falls  are  found  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  river^s  source  in  Erie.  Lake  Erie  is  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ontario,  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  which  commence  three  miles  from  the 
Falls :  in  these  three  miles  the  descent  is  fifty- 
one  feet,  and  the  Falls  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston,  six 
miles,  the  river  descends  one  hundred  and 
four  feet,  and  from  thence  to  Ontario,  about 
two.  The  Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  divided  from  the 
American  by  Goat  Island.  The  width  of  the 
Horse  Shoe  is  about  seven  hundred  yards,  fol- 
lowing its  curvature,  and  the  American,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  American 
Fall  is  also  higher  than  the  Horse  Shoe  by  ten 
or  twelve  feet 

Bouchette,  speaking  of  the  scenery,  says  it 
is  "  too  tame  to  bring  forth  the  whole  gran- 
deur of  80  stupendous  an  object  Surrounded 
by  towering  alpine  cliffe,  its  overwhelming 
terrors  could  even  be  augmented,  and  its  sub- 
limity much  enhanced.  The  islands  and  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  are  low  and  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  whose  autumnal  foliage, 

*  **  More  than  a  hundred  million  of  tons  of  water  per 
honr."— Str^.  B,  Hsad*i  ^  Smigntnt,** 
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decked  *  in  ten  thousand  dies,*  alters  the  face 
of  nature,  and,  by  its  gorgeous  tints,  imparts 
new  interest  and  novelty  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Falls.  The  western  shore  is  bolder :  a  hori- 
zontal ridge  is  formed  along  the  margin  of  the 
rapids  by  the  depression  of  the  river,  com- 
mencing from  the  Welland,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream  from  eight  to  eighty  feet,  and  even 
attains  the  altitude  of  one  hundred.  The  Table, 
rock,  so  fisimous  as  the  spot  whence  a  very 
near  view  may  be  had  of  the  cataract,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  this  ridge,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  summit  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall ;  indeed  it 
forms  part  of  the  ledge  over  which  the  torrent 
is  precipitated.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and,  j  utting 
out  horizontally  about  fifty  feet,  overhangs  the 
awful  chasm  beneath.  *  ♦  *  ^j^^ 
process  of  disintegration  is  perceptibly  going 
on ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Table- 
rock  will  eventually  be  hurled,  section  by  sec- 
tion, into  the  depths  of  the  cavern  below.  In 
the  autumn  of  1818,  a  large  fragment  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  is  now  partly  to  be  seen  by  tho 
explorers  of  the  lower  region  of  the  Falls." 

Afew  years  after  another  large  portion  fell,and 
smaller  fragments  are  continually  giving  way. 
The  frost  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  des- 
tructive agent ;  the  spray  lodging,  and  filling 
up  the  crevices,  is  frozen  during  the  winter 
season ;  the  ice,  by  expansion,  acting  as  a 
wedge,  slowly  but  surely  separates  mass  after 
mass. 

The  view  from  Table-rock  is  "  extremely 
grand  and  unspeakably  sublime.**  Dickens,  in 
his  "  Notes  in  America,"  says,  "  It  was  not 
until  I  came  on  Table-rock,  and  looked — Great 
Heaven,  on  what  a  fall  of  bright-green  water  I 
— that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and 
majesty.  Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my 
Creator  I  was  standing,  the  first  effect,  and 
the  enduring  one — instant  and  lasting — of  tho 
tremendous  spectacle,  was  peace.  Peace  of 
mind :  tranquillity :  calm  recollection  of  the 
dead :  great  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  hap- 
piness: nothingofgloom  and  terror.  Niagara 
was  at  once  stamped  upon  my  heart,  an  imago 
of  Beauty;  to  remain  there,  changeless  and 
indelible,  until  its  pulses  cease  to  beat,  forever. 
"  Ah,  how  the  strifes  and  trouble  of  our 
daily  life  receeded  firom  my  view,  and  lessened 
in  the  distance,  during  the  ten  memorable  days 
we  passed  on  that  enchanted  ground  t    WhAl 
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Toiccs  spoke  from  out  the  thunderdering 
water;  what  faces,  faded  from  the  earth, 
looked  out  upon  me  from  its  gleaming  depths ; 
what  heavenly  promise  glistened  in  those 
angels*  tears,  the  drops  of  many  hues,  that 
showered  around,  and  twined  themselves  about 
the  gorgeous  arches  which  the  changing  rain- 
bows nkade  I  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  wander  to 
and  fro  all  day,  and  see  the  cataract  from  all 
points  of  view ;  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
great  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  marking  the  humid 
water  gathering  strength  as  it  approached  the 
verge,  yet  seeming,  too,  to  pause  before  it  shot 
into  the  gulf  below ;  to  gaze  from  the  river's 
level  up  to  the  torrent  as  it  came  streaming 
down ;  to  climb  the  neighboring  heights  and 
watch  it  through  the  trees,  and  see  the  water 
in  the  rapids  hurrying  on  to  take  its  fearful 
plunge ;  to  linger  in  the  shadow  of  the  solemn 
rocks  three  miles  below ;  watching  the  river 
as,  stirred  by  no  visible  cause,  it  heaved  and 
eddied  and  awoke  the  echoes,  being  troubled 
yet,  far  down  beneath  the  surface,  by  its  giant 
leap ;  to  have  Niagara  before  me,  lighted  by 
the  sun  and  by  the  moon,  red  in  the  days  de- 
cline, and  gray  as  evening  slowly  fell  upon  it ; 
to  look  upon  it  every  day,  and  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  hear  its  ceaseless  voice :  this  was 
enough." 

Sir  F.  B.  Head,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Falls  and 
stood  on  Table  Rock  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
on  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  near  the  "  witch- 
ing hour  of  twelve."    He  went,  he  tells  us, 
because  he  could  see  nothing;  **yet  he  felt 
and  heard  a  great  deal."     "  My  first  sensation 
was,  that  the  dreadful  sound  of  waters   in 
mine  ears,  was  a  substantial  danger ;  and  that 
I  was  an  actor  in,  and  actually  in  the  midst 
of  what,  as  a  passing  stranger,  I  had  merely 
come  to  contemplate.    The  cold  thick  vapour 
that  arose  from  the  cauldron  immediately  be- 
neath me,  partaking  of  eddies  in  the  atmos- 
phere, created  also  by  what  was  passing  be- 
low, ascending  and  descending,  rushed  some- 
times downwards  upon  me  from  behind,  as  if 
it  had  determined  to  drive  mo  into  the  abyss ; 
then  it  quietly  enveloped  me,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  freeze  me  to  death ;  then  suddenly  it 
would  puff  full  in  my  face,  and  then  whirl 
•round  me  as  if  to  invite  me  to  join  in  its  eccen- 
iric  dance." 

The  ceaseless,  mmbliDg,  deep,  monotonous 


sound,  caused  by  the  continual  down-pouring 
of  the  mighty  mass  of  waters,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  similies.  One  finds  it  like 
numerous  sets  of  millstones  moving  simulta- 
neously.* Another  says :  "  To  a  spectator  on 
the  heights  of  Aboukir,  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
must  have  conveyed  a  correct  idea  of  the 
waring,  rolling,  rumbling,  thundering  noise  of 
this  wonderful  cataract.*'t 

We  have  fancied,  when  standing  on  Con- 
stitution Hill,  of  a  clear  morning,  listening  to 
the  ceaseless  roll  and  tramp  of  the  countless 
omnibusses  and  their  horses,  passing  along 
Piccadilly  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  to 
be  like  the  **  war  of  the  Niagara^"  when  seated 
in  some  quiet  parlor  of  the  Clifton  House.— 
But  each  have  their  simile,  yet  we  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  following :  "  The  sounds  of 
the  Cataract,  combine  with  none  other ;  they 
would  be  heard  amid  the  roaring  of  a  volcano, 
and  yet  not  drown  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow." 

In  connexion  with  the  Falls,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Whirlpool,  before  close- 
ing  our  subject    The  AVhirlpool,  so  called,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  enormous  eddy,  caused 
by  an  angle  in  the  river.    Immediately  above 
the  angle,  the  river  narrows,  and  the  water  is 
shot  with  arrowy  swiftness  against  the  oppo- 
sing bank,  a  recoil  takes  place,  and  the  water 
whirls  in  endless  circles,  coursing  round  a 
basin  it  has  scooped  out,  of  at  least  a  mile  in 
diameter.    Bonnycastle  says :    '^  As  the  rock 
here  is  very  lofty  (between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet,)  the  view  from  above  is  so  dia- 
tant,  that  very  little,   but  a  faint  whirling,  or 
concentrically' enlarging  circles  of  the  water 
can  be  traced ;  for  the  largest  trunks  of  trees 
which  are  spinning  in  its  eddies,  seems  then 
no  bigger  than  sticks.    It  is  firom  below,  that 
the  curious  visitant  must  see  the  effect**— 
There  are  many  stories  told  of  fatal  accidents 
occurring  here ;  but  these,  most  readers  are 
acquainted  with.      In  conclusion,  we  would 
reccommend  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  this 
greatest  of  Nature^s  works,  to  pay  them  a  viat, 
and  record  their  own  impressions ;  to  those 
who  know   the   way,  advice  on  our  part, 
would  be  useless,  for  they  will  assuredly  go 
again. 


•  Captain  BoiU  Hall, 
t  BoncheUe. 
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MY   PEREGRATION  TO   PETERHEAD.    ITEM,    ANENT 
THE  THIRSTY  WITCHES  OF  FRASERBURGH. 

Long- WINDED  as  was  the  weary  election  case,  it 
fortunately  resembled  a  pudding  in  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  had  an  end  I  Sir  John  Suinph 
was  declared  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  as  orthodox  a  Parliament  man, 
as  ever  franked  letter,  or  droned  the  Speaker 
to  sleep ;  and  Mr.  McShuttle's  petition  having 
been  pronounced  "frivolous  and  vexatious," 
he  was  sent  to  the  right  about,  with  a  flea  in 
his  lug,  and  a  bill  of  costs  long  as  the  lumn  of 
his  ain  factory. 

Sick  tired  was  I  with  my  sojourn  in  the 
"  leviathan  of  bricks,"  as  Mr.  Pawmie  denomi- 
nated the  metropolis  of  prelatical  and  porter- 
drinking  England ; — and  when  Bouncer  and 
Brass  certiorated  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
take  foot  in  hand,  and  seek  the  beloved  land 
of  mountain,  flood,  and  haggis,  I  felt  lightsome 
and  vogic  as  a  school  boy,  on  the  first  glorious 
appetizing  morning  of  vacation  time. 

It  was  so  ordained  that  the  Dominie,  and 
your  humble  servant  were  not  to  be  fellow- 
pilgrims  in  the  homeward  journey.  I  had  a 
niece  married  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ballingall,  apor- 
tioncr  or  house-proprietor,  in  the  famous  town 
of  Peterhead,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  Bailies  thereof,  to  whom  I  had  often 
threatened  a  visitation.  Seeing  from  these 
tell  tale  gossips,  the  newspapers,  that  I  was  in 
London,  Barbara  Ballingall  had  written  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  promise ;  and  so  I  e^en  resolved, 
since  I  was  on  the  tramp  at  any  rate,  to  redeem 
the  pledge,  before  re-commencing  to  reap  the 
chins  of  Dreepdaily.  Long  and  sore  did  I 
strive  to  induce  Mr.  Pawmie  to  be  my  com- 
panion, but  all  in  vain.  He  was  in  a  perfect 
fret  and  fever  to  be  once  more  initiating  the 
rising  generation  of  the  burgh,  in  the  myste- 
ries of  grammar  and  the  rule  of  three.  "  My 
disciples,"  he  said,  "  will  have  sorely  run  to 
seed  during  this  long  inter  regnum,  and  it  will 
take  a  whole  grove  of  birch,  to  thrash  out  their 
wild  oats  1" 

Accordingly  one  dark  momning,  when  the 
fbg  was  so  thick  that,  unless  a  man  carried  *'  a 
lantern  in  his  poop,*'  like  that  auld,  roistering 
knave  Bardolph,  he  could  not  discern  the  end 
of  his  nosei  I  convoyed  the  learned  professor 


(everybody  is  a  professor  now  a  days !)  to  the 
Glasgow  mail  coach.  I  cannot  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  I  aato  my  comrade  depart,  the 
worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  forbidding  such 
a  gratification,  but  I  heard  the  sound  of  his 
honest  voice  as  it  shouted  out  "caZc,  Peter!" 
when  the  machine  disappeared  up  High  Hol- 
bom,  like  a  balloon  in  the  clouds  I  The  same 
afternoon  witnessed  my  embarkation  in  the 
Jenny  Nettles,  John  Hay  commander,  a  con- 
stant trader  between  "Peterhead,  and  the 
sister  city  of  London!"  as  worthy  Mr.  Dreich, 
the  minister  of  the  Reformed  Cameronians  in 
the  first  recited  locality,  used  to  express  him- 
self, when  supplicating  for  our  world  and  the 
denizens  thereof. 

If  Mr.  Kame  the  phrenologist  had  been  a 
a  passenger  on  board  of  the  Jenny  Nettles,  he 
would  have  found  abundant  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  talents,  in  the  sconces  of  his  fel- 
low voyagers.  Verily  they  were  a  convoca- 
tion of  Adam*s  thriving  family,  about  as  diver- 
sified as  the  contents  of  a  travelling  merchant's 
pack.  It  seems  that  there  was  to  be  some 
great  tryste  or  fair,  in  the  North  Countrie,  at 
this  epoch,  which  accounted  for  the  unwonted 
variety.  Time  would  fail  me  if  I  gave  even  an 
inkling  of  the  various  swatches  of  the  genus 
homo,  which  that  fast  sailing  packet  bore  from 
London  to  the  *^cranium  ofPeterr  There  were 
Jews  glittering  in  pinchbeck  rings  and  watch- 
chains,  with  hair  black  as  coals,  and  finger 
nails  to  correspond.  There  were  quack  doc- 
tors, professing  to  cure  all  incurable  disorders 
with  ^^BeeUehuVi  Balsam"  and  ^^Mahoun^a 
Mixture  "  There  were  boxers  whose  mission 
it  was  to  demolish  the  features  of  each  other, 
for  the  delectation  of  men  jocosely  calling 
themselves  Christians  and  civilized  beings. 
There  were  droves  of  "  sporting  gentlemen,** 
with  faces  covered  with  hair,  like  goats, — the 
small  spots  of  skin  which  were  visible  thereon 
demonstrating  that  brandy,  rather  than  but- 
termilk, was  the  cherished  potation  of  the 
owners. 

What  was  my  astonishment  to  witness 
amongst  the  last  mentioned  class  of  worthies, 
that  ne'er-do-weel  creature,  Paul  Plenderleith. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  got  clear  from  the 
scrape  on  account  of  which  he  had  become  a 
tenant  of  Newgate,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
to  Scotland  in  search  of  adventures.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brace  of  kindred  spirits,  who 
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bore  gall&ws  written  on  their  foreheads,  in 
characters  too  distinct  to  require  the  aid  of 
specs  to  cxpiscate. 

To  my  great  relief,  Mr.  Plenderleith,  who 
was  evidently  striving  to  enact  the  part  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  pretended  never  to  have  seen 
me  before.  He  sat  opposite  me,  the  first  night 
at  supper,  and  when  our  eyes  met,  he  glowered 
at  me  with  as  much  cool  unconcern  as  if  I  had 
been  a  hermit  mingling  for  the  first  time  with 
my  fellow  crcatqres. 

One  thing  was  very  plain,  to  wit,  that  Paul 
ftnd  his  associates  had  some  important  matters 
to  discourse  about,  which  they  were  unwilling 
should  become  common  talk.  Often  when  I 
would  come  into  the  cabin  in  order  to  get  a 
glass  of  grog,  as  a  preventative  to  sea-sickness, 
I  would  notice  them  confabulating  with  their 
heads  together,  and  inspecting,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  collection  of  diamonds  and  other  valua- 
bles. Whenever  the  trio  heard  my  footstep 
they  would  become  as  silent  as  the  ^^  good 
woman^^^  who  held  her  tongue  because  she 
lacked  her  head,  and  the  gems  would  disap- 
pear into  their  pouches  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Kobinson  I 

There  was  only  one  of  their  fellow-passen- 
gers in  whose  presence  they  were  as  free  as  if 
they  had  been  alone.  This  was  an  elderly 
man,  so  short-sighted  that,  even  with  the  help 
of  spectacles,  he  could  never  tell  the  difference 
between  a  potato  and  a  mustard>pot  at  table, 
and  deaf  to  such  an  extent  that  the  steward 
had  to  shout  in  his  lug  with  a  speaking  trum- 
pet to  ask  what  his  wants  were. 

Once  or  twice,  when  Mr.  Burgoo,  as  he  was 
called,  spoke,  (which  was  very  seldom,)  I 
thought  I  had  heard  the  voice  somewhere 
before,  but  I  speedily  dismissed  the  notion  as 
ft  mere  freak  of  fancy,  unsubstantial  as  the 
slices  of  ham  I  used  to  pay  so  dearly  for  at 
that  Vanity  Fair,  Yauxhall. 

As  I  said  above,  Paul  Plenderleith  and  his 
cronies  made  no  stranger  of  this  unsociable 
personage,  whose  infirmities  made  him  as 
lonely  in  a  crowd,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
tenant  of  the  ball  of  St.  Paul's  overgrown  kirk. 
They  were  as  communicative  in  his  presence 
as  when  he  was  snoozing  in  his  berth,  and 
spoke  of  their  plans,  whatever  these  were,  as 
readily  when  he  was  sitting  beside  them,  as  if 
he  had  been  herding  sheep  on  the  mountains 
of  the  moon. 


There  was  only  one  of  my  fellow-mcsmatca 
with  whom  I  picked  up  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, during  my  voyage  in  the  Jenny  Nettles. 
This  was  a  landed  proprietor  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ancient  town  of  Fraserburgh, 
who  was  bringing  home  his  daughter  from 
**  finishing  her  education  "  at  a  London  board- 
ing-school. 

Mr.  Badcnach  of  Ardlaw,  or  the  Laird  of 
Ardlaw,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  old  breed  of  Scottish 
Jacobite  gentlemen,  now-a-daysrare  to  be  met 
with,  as  an  honest  horse-jojkey,  or  a  Quaker 
with  red  hunting-coat  and  mustachoes.  You 
could  not  have  insulted  him  more  grievously 
than  to  have  spoken  in  his  hearing,  of  Prince 
Charlie  as  the  Pretender,  and  he  delighted  to 
dwell  upon  the  stories  of  the  good  old  times, 
when  honest  men  made  mention  of  *'  German 
Lairds,''^  and  drained  mighty  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  "  the  King  over  the  water .'"  In  re- 
ference to  this  last  expression,  Ardlaw  told  me 
that  in  his  early  days,  when  the  toast  of  the 
Sovereign  was  propounded,  the  adherents  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  always  poured  some  water 
upon  the  table,  over  which  they  passed  their 
glasses,  before  doing  honor  to  the  theme.  The 
action  implied  plainly  enough,  what  it  would 
have  been  treasonable  to  express  in  words, 
and  was  well  understood  even  by  the  "  Whigs," 
who  could  not,  even  if  they  had  the  inclina- 
tion, bring  the  perpetrators  into  trouble  for  a 
mere  gesture.  This  practice,  the  Laird  added, 
continued  till  the  decease  of  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  York,  the  last  direct  member  of  the 
most  unfortunate  fomily  that  ever  occupied  a 
throne. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  as  big  as  the  Reading^ 
made-easy  ^  with  the  droll  nairations  and  saying, 
with  which  Mr.  Badenach  made  a  voyage  of  a 
week  seem  as  short  to  me  as  if  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  had  flown  over  our  headsL  Inter 
alia,  as  the  Dominie  would  say,  he  had  some 
diverting  anecdotes  about  a  fool  named  Jamie 
Fleeman,  who  lived  in  the  establishment  of  his 
grand&ther,  and  died  in  1778.  Jamie  was^ 
perhaps,  the  least  regular  "^2,"  as  half-wit- 
ted domestic  jesters  were  called  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  had  acquired  an  extensive 
reputation  for  the  oddity  and  outreness  of  his 
observation&  One  or  two  of  these  I  jotted 
down  from  the  recitation  of  Ardlaw,  md  an 
here  sabjoined. 
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One  day  Jamie  met  a  purse-proud,  pragma- 
tical gentleman  named  Craigwuddie,  against 
whom  he  entertained  a  special  disfavour. 
*'  Where  are  you  going,  Jamie  ?"  interrogated 

this  personage.     "  Pm  gaun  to ,  sirl"  was 

the  reply,  indicating  a  place,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  indicate  more  explicitly.  The  par- 
ties having  parted,  chanced  to  forgather  again 
in  the  evening,  when  the  conversation  was 
resumed  in  manner  following.  "What  arc 
they  doing,  down  yonder,  ye  ken,  Jamie?" 
"Oo,  just  what  they  are  doing  hero,  sir,"  re- 
turned the  crack-brained  wag,  "letting  in  the 
rich  folk,  and  keeping  out  the  poor  I"     "  And 

what  said  the  DeMl  to  you,  my  man?"  "'Deed 
he  did  na*  say  muckle  to  tti^,  sir,  but  he  was 

speerin'  sair  about  you  /" 

On  another  occasion,  when  travelling  along 
the  road,  Fleeman  had  tho  fortune  to  find  a 
horse-shoe.  Shortly  after,  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  came  up  to  him,  and  Jamie,  who 
was  well-acquainted  with  the  Mess  John,  thus 
addressed  him,  exhibitingatthe  same  time  his 
windfall:  "Minister,  can  you  tell  me  what 
this  is?"  "That!"  said  the  minister,  "you 
fool,  what  should  it  be  but  a  horse-shoe  I" 
"  Ah  1"  rejoined  Fleeman  with  a  sigh,  "  ah,  sic 
a  blessing  as  it  is  to  be  weel  learned !  For 
my  part  I  could  na'  tell  whether  it  was  a 
horse  s  shoe  or  a  mare's  shoe  I" 

Lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Ythan  one  fore- 
noon, Jamie  was  hailed  from  the  opposite  side 
by  a  conceited  equestrian,  who  in  a  dictatorial 
manner  demanded  to  be  informed  where  was 
the  best  ford.  The  fool,  nettled  at  being 
accosted  so  unceremoniously,  directed  the 
enquirer  to  the  deepest  pool  in  tho  river,  and 
in  attempting  to  cross  it,  the  too  trustful  rider 
was  nearly  drownecL  Contriving,  however, 
though  sorely  drenched,  to  reach  terra  firma^ 
the  victim  made  up  to  honest  Fleeman,  and  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  rage  and  cold  water,  ac- 
cused the  witling  of  a  design  to  drown  him. 
"  Guid  preserve  us  I"  exclaimed  Jamie,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  imperturbable  innocence, 
"  I  have  seen  the  geese  and  ducks  crossing 
there  scores  and  hundreds  o'  times;  and  Fm 
sure  your  horse  has  got  longer  legs  than  the 
ducks  or  the  geese  either !" 

Of  witch  stories,  Mr.  Badenach  had  a  stock 
puflioient  to  cause  all  the  human  hairs  In 
Clirisfendom  to  stand  stiff  as  Shylock  became, 
vljjn  asked  to  abate  the  covenanted  pound  of 


flesh  I  Though  he  would  not  admit  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  these 
grim  legends,  I  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
his  faith  in  them  was  tolerably  strong ;  and  I 
would  not  for  a  trifle  have  stood  in  the  shoes 
of  an  ill-favored  old  beldame  who  might  chance 
to  be  arraigned  before  him,  as  an  absolute 
judge,  for  the  crimes  of  converting  herself  into 
a  hare,  or  denuding  of  milk  the  cows  of  her 
neighbors!  Ardlaw  was  a  determined  champion 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  he  could 
ill  brook  the  idea  that  the  ancient  Scottish 
Parliament  should  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
enacting  penal  statutes  against  "intercom- 
mnners  with  Sathanus,"  when  there  never  was 
such  a  piece  of  furniture  as  a  sorceress  to 
bum! 

One  of  the  Laird's  necromantic  traditions 
referred  to  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and 
as  the  narrator  professed  himself  aZmo«^  ready 
and  willing  to  make  deposition  to  its  truth  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  record  the  same  in  the  imperishable  Clvron- 
icles  of  Dreepdaily  ! 

THE  THIRSTT  WITCHES  OF  FRASERBUBOH. 

My  respected  ancestor  (said  Ardlaw,brewing 
a  third  instalment  of  brandy  punch),  Neil  Ba- 
denoch,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  IIL, 
had  only  two  failings  worth  mentioning. 

In  the  first  place,  his  curiosity  was  so  itch- 
ing and  insatiable,  that  to  learn  a  secret,  how- 
ever trifling  or  unimportant  it  might  be,  he  was 
willing  to  run  any  risk  and  put  himself  to  the 
most  preposterous  inconvenience.  Many  a 
time  and  oft  did  he  regret  that  he  had  not 
become  a  priest,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  confessions.  Nay,  it 
was  currently  reported  that  he  actually  would 
have  assumed  the  saeerdotal  vows  and  habit 
in  his  riper  years,  had  not  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent intervened.  Passing  through  Fraser- 
burgh, one  evening,  his  attention  was  stimu- 
lated by  certain  wrathful  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  domicile  of  a  tailor.  Desirous  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  pother,  he  put  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  fabricator  of  garments  kneeling 
before  his  helpmate,  who  was  administering 
to  her  nominal  lord  and  master  a  certain  lec- 
ture, enforced,  at  suitable  intervals,  with  an 
application  of  the  broom-stick.  The  drollery 
of  the  ^ght  caused  Neil  to  titter,  and  the  Snip, 
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waxing  cognizant  of  the  risible  sound,  became 
suddenly  impregnated  with  courage,  and  start- 
ing up  from  his  ignoble  position,  made  a 
stealthy  inquisition  into  the  matter.  Suspect- 
ing shrewdly  that  the  domestic  affairs  had 
been  viewed  by  some  eaves-dropper,  and  all 
the  windows  of  the  establishment  being  closed, 
the  indignant  fraction  jumped  at  once  to  the 
correct  conclusion.  Accordingly  heating  one  of 
his  longest  and  sharpest  needles,  he  suddenly 
thrust  it  through  the  keyhole.  A  loud  and 
bitter  yell  was  the  upshot,  and  my  ancestor 
fled  from  the  spot  with  only  one  eye  to  guide 
his  steps  homeward  I  Thus  mutilated,  the 
Church,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him,  and  the  confessional  was 
for  ever  and  a  day  closed  against  him  as  a 
hearer/ 

The  second  frailty  which  characterized  my 
excellent  predecessor  was  one  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  yet  utterly  extinct  upon  earth.  With- 
out being  what  censorious  moralists  would  call 
ft  sot,  Neil  Badenach  never  scrupled  to  own 
his  decided  prefet  ence  for  strong  cordials  over 
the  less  exhiliarating  fluid  which  tradition 
assigns  as  the  sober  beverage  of  Adam !  A 
stoup  of  generous  and  maturely-aged  wine 
possessed  attractions  in  his  eyes,  (or  rather,  I 
should  say,  his  eye)  only  inferior  in  zest  to  a 
morsel  of  fresh  gossip.  He  even  went  the 
length  of  selecting  as  his  patron  saint,  the 
episcopal  blacksmith  Dunstan,  because  the 
image  of  that  Satan-scorching  worthy  resembl- 
ed, in  its  rotund  proportions,  the  representa- 
tions of  Bacchus ! 

Now  there  chanced  to  reside  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  my  ancestor  an  old  dame, 
touching  whom  rumor  had  many  mysterious 
things  to  whisper.     It  was  said  that  strange 
people  frequented  her  house,  and  that  lights 
had  been  seen  burning   in  the  apartments 
thereof,  when  all  honest  people  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed.    This  latter  circumstance  would 
not  have  been  so  noteworthy,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Lady  Sproul  (as  she  was  named)  made  a 
boast  of  never  seeing  company,  or  either  giv- 
ing or  receiving  entertainments.    Altogether, 
there    was    something  exceedingly  mouldy 
about  her  reputation,  and  matters  were  not 
bettered  by  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  at 
mass  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant 
U  can  readily  be  imagined  that  my  fore- 


father Neil  was  on  thorns  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  anything  more  than  common  in  the 
walk  and  conversion  of  Lady  Sproul.  For 
years  he  tried  to  gain  admittance  to  the  dwell- 
ing by  various  pretexts,  sometimes  calling  to 
enquire  after  the  health  of  his  worthy  neigh- 
bour, and  at  others  seeking  to  get  in  at  the 
back  door,  on  the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  shape  of  the  spit  as  a  pattern.  His 
dodges,  however,  were  all  in  vain ;  the  bow- 
legged  blackamoor,  who  was  the  only  servitor 
in  the  establishment,  aye  managing  to  thwart 
and  checkmate  him  in  his  best-laid  schemes. 
Accident,  however,  at  length  enabled  the 
sorely-tantalized  Neil  to  quench  to  the  utter- 
most the  drought  of  his  curiosity. 

Being  out  after  dark  on  one  Uallowe^en, 
when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  star  in  the 
sky,  he  noticed  a  number  of  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  stealing  singly  into  the 
house  which  he  so  sorely  wished  to  explore. 
Each  one  was  enveloped  in  a  large  green 
mantle,  capacious  en  [  ugh  to  conceal  the  wearer 
froTi  head  to  foot,  and  the  possession  of  this 
garment  seemed  to  insure  instant  admission  to 
all  who  sported  the  same. 

A  bright  thought  struck  the  ingenious  XeiL 
Posting  home,  hot  foot,  he  hunted  up  a  cloak 
of  similar  pattern  and  hue  to  that  which  ap- 
peared to  give  such  favor  in  the  Sproul  estab- 
lishment, long  the  property  of  his  grandmo- 
ther, and  enveloping  himself  in  this,  he  sought 
the  longed-for  mansion,  knocked,  and  obtained 
ingress  without  any  question,  pertinent  or  im- 
pertinent, being  propounded  for  his  solution. 
Following  a  guest  who  had  entered  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  the  undaunted  Bade^ 
uoch  ascended  a  turnpike  stair,  and  entered  a 
large  chamber,which  was  nearlyfilled  with  com- 
pany. Such  a  gousty  and  charnel  house-looking 
scene  as  there  met  his  eye,  he  never  witnessed 
before  or  after.    Instead  of  candlesticks  or 
chandeliers  the  walls  were  garnished   with 
grinning  skulls,  containing  blue  colored  lights, 
which  cast  a  flickering  and  grewsome  gl.ve 
upon  the  green-draped    convocation.      The 
only  seat  in  the  room  was  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity from  the  door,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  hostess.    It  was  shaped  like  a  bishop's 
throne,  but  instead  of  a  mitre,  tlic  back  therecf 
was  garnished  with  a  pair  of  truculent-looking 
horns,  supported  by  bat-winged  demons  kd 
lieu  of  angels.     X^ady  Sproul,  whose  greea 
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mintle  lay  at  her  feet,  sported  a  dress  not 
quite  in  harmonious  keeping  with  her  sex. 
On  her  head  was  something  between  a  tur- 
ban and  a  helmet,  garnished  with  the  feathers 
of  hawks,  crows,  and  such  like  birds  of  prey. 
Instead  of  a  gown  she  wore  a  huntsman's 
doublet)  and  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  usurped 
the  place  of  the  petticoat  * 

Whilst  Neil  was  in  the  middle  of  his  ob- 
servations, her  ladyship  called  the  meeting  to 
order  by  rapping  upon  the  table  with  a  human 
thigh  bone,  and  presently  her  negro  chamber- 
lain made  his  appearance,  bearing  upon  her 
humped  back  a  huge  black  coffin.  Having 
set  down  this  ark  of  mortality,  he  proceeded 
to  open  the  same,  which  turned  out  to  be  filled 
with  branches  of  broom  and  bundles  of  M^ite 
night-caps.  These  were  duly  distributed 
amongst  the  synod,  including  my  ancestor ; 
who,  foUowmg  the  general  example,  tucked 
the  broom  under  his  arm  and  drew  the  cap 
upon  his  head.  He  noticed  that  this  latter 
commodity  had  an  odor  strongly  suggestive 
of  brimstone ;  as  there  was  a  sulphur  spring, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood,  he  naturally 
concluded  that  it  had  been  last  washed 
therein  I 

Up  to  this  last  act  in  the  play  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken,  but  when  the  arrangements 
above  mentioned  were  duly  completed,  Lady 
Sproul  cleared  her  throat,  and  having  put  on 
her  cap  and  cloak,and  grasped  a  silver-mounted 
broom >Btick,  proceeded  to  sing  the  following 
stave : — 

Wha  would  be  dry  on  Hallowe'en, 
When  wine  is  plenty  in  London  town  ? 

The  l<<ird  iMasor's  cellar  is  stocked,  I  ween, 
With  clarel  red  and  sherry  brown! 

Hocus  Pocus  I    Fee-Fa*  Fum  I 

Follow  yonr  leader  up  the  lumn ! 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  vocalist,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  chant,  bestrode  her  ver- 
dant charger,  and,  exclaiming  "  Gee  along, 
my  cripple"  vanished  up  the  capacious  chim- 
ney. The  example  thus  set  was  followed 
without  hesitation  by  the  assembled  throng, 
all  of  them  joining  in  the  chorus  as  they  took 
wing.  For  a  brief  season  ray  forefather  was 
somewhat  timorous  to  ride  in  such  a  company, 
and  over  such  an  unusual  pathway  as  a  cloud- 
paved  sky.    His  two  master  passions,  how- 
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ever,  caused  his  dubitatloa  to  be  tut  of  bnei  -  , 
continuance.      He  was  dyiM  with  curiosity 
to  learn  the  issue  of  the  advelvturc,  and'  Uirf  ^ 
constitutional  thirst  was  aggravated  almost  tir"** 
madness  b}'  the  inkling  which  he  had  received 
of  the  convivial  object  of  the  expedition.    Ac- 
cordingly, giving  his  branch  a  smart  thump, 
he  sung  out  with  might  and  main : — 

Hocus  Pocu«  I    Fee-Fa- Fum  I 
I  follow  my  leader  up  the  lumn! 

Neil  Badenach  used  often  to  say,  that  for 
the  first  ten  minutes,  or  perchance  quarter  of 
of  an  hour,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
what  he  was  doing.  That  he  was  moving  swiftly 
through  the  air  he  could  tell,  but  the  novelty 
of  the  affair,  and  the  perilous  height  at  which 
he  was  from  the  earth  sorely  conglomerated 
his  ideas.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  troubled  dream,  brought  on  by 
the  discussion  of  an  extra  pound  or  two  of 
Scots  collops  at  supper  I 

As  soon  as  he  could  fairly  command  his 
senses,  my  ancestor  beheld  the  weird  company 
progressing  southward  like  a  regiment  of  wild 
geese^  Lady  Sproul  keeping  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance.  She  acted  as  their  leader 
and  pilot,  and  when  any  of  the  hindmost  of 
the  troop,  failing  to  descry  her  for  a  moment, 
enquired  touching  the  whereabouts  of  the 
dame,  they  were  answered  by  those  in  fronts 
in  some  such  rhyme  as  the  following : — 

"  She  is  np  in  the  air, 
On  her  bonnie  green  mare, 
And  we  see,  and  we  see  her  yet  t" 

Passing  over  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
what  Neil  saw  on  his  journey,  I  shall  only 
state  that  in  the  course  of  less  than  three 
houi  s,  as  far  as  he  could  well  calculate,  the 
deputation  from  Fraserburgh  lighted  safe  and 
sound  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ot 
London. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  goodly  place  for  a  substan- 
tial carouse.  In  dimensions  it  more  resembled 
a  cathedral,  than  [the  contracted  coal  holes 
used  by  the  degenerate  boozers  of  modem 
times,  to  hold  their  vintages.  A  solid  oaken 
table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  stout 
settles  of  the  same  national  timber  were  plen- 
tifully interspersed  in  all  directions.  This 
account  agrees  with  what  Strutt  and  other 
antiquarians  reconl,  touching  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  old  England.  "When 
they  wished  to  "make  a  night  of  it"  they  fre- 
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quently  adjourned  to  the  cellar,  in  order  that 
their  (astcs,  rendered  capricious  by  variety, 
might  be  the  more  promptly  gratified. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  mother  Sproul  was 
Toted  into  the  chair  nem,  con.,  and  at  a  wave 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  she  still  carried,  the 
guests  denuded  themselves  of  their  caps  and 
mantles.  The  latter  they  folded  up  to  serve  as 
cushions,  and  the  former  were  carefully  depo- 
sited in  their  pouches. 

When  Neil  beheld  the  faces  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  was  struck  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. Instead  of  a  clanjamphry  of  shabby 
doited  old  women,  he  discovered  some  of  the 
leading  characters,  both  male  and  fem.ile,  of 
his  day  and  generation.  There  were  Barons, 
Monks,  Doctors,  and  Lawyers,  the  latter  class 
greatly  preponderating.  To  give  variety  to 
the  convocation,  some  of  the  prettiest  damsels 
in  Scotland,  many  of  them  of  no  mean  degree, 
were  interspersed  like  primroses  between  cab- 
bages; and  altogether,  a  more  goodly  turn 
out  could  not  have  been  witnessed,  even  in 
Ilolyrood  House  itself.  As  a  proof,  that  my 
predecessor  was  not  drawing  a  long  bow,  at 
this  part  of  his  story,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  criminal  annals  of  Scotland  to  testify,  that 
many  titled  and  learned  personages  suffered 
death  at  the  stake,  for  pranks  similar  to  the 
one  under  narration. 

That  there  was  wine  in  abundance,  was 
evident  from  the  countless  ranges  of  casks, 
which  stood  around ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  flaggons  or  drinking  cups,  could  be  discov- 
ered. This  hiatus,  however,  was  speedily 
supplied.  The  aforementioned  Negro^who, 
I  may  state,  was  attired  in  a  kilt  and  top  boots, 
drew  from  his  spleuchan,  several  handfuls  of 
cockle-shells,  which  he  distributed  to  the 
company.  When  this  was  done,  ajolly  look- 
ing man,  who  acted  as  croupier,  and  in  whom 
Badenoch  recognized  his  Right  Reverend 
neighbour,  the  Abbot  of  Deer,  repeated  a 
pater  noster  backwards,  and  presently  the 
shells  were  transmogrified  into  quaichsy  their 
only  pecularity  being,  that  they  were  shaped 
like  hoofs. 

In  good  earnest  then,  did  the  drinking  com- 
mence, and  verily  the  quantity  discussed, 
would  have  frightened  the  puny  milk  sops  of 
these  latter  days.  The  first  toast  was,  "  Our 
Monarch  down  helowr  a  sentiment  which 
our  hero,  being  an  orthodox  Christian,  would 


fain  have  shirked,  had  not  the  chairwoman, 
who  would  not  tolerate  "  heel  tapg^'"  insisted 
upon  the  revellers  turning  their  hoofe  upside 
down,  before  the  commencement  of  the  "  hip, 
hip,  hurrawing!"  Now  it  so  chanced,  that 
my  relative's  cup  was  charged  with  malvoisie, 
of  a  peculiarly  generous  flavour,  and  as  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  spill  it  upon  the  floor,  he 
e'en  drained  it  to  the  health  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, more  than  questionable  personage ! 

For  a  season,  Neil,  who  was  conscious  that 
he  was  an  intruder,  kept  himself  as  quiet  and 
as  much  concealed  as  possible.  As  the  even- 
ing stole  on,  however,  the  wine  which  he  was 
copiously  imbibing,  dispelled  his  bashfuhiess, 
and  excited  by  the  charms  of  a  fair  damsel 
who  sat  beside  him,  he  clasped  her  around 
the  waist,  and  gave  her  a  rousing  kiss,  which 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  Tower.  In  an 
instant  lady  Sproul,  who  was  a  perfect  model 
of  propriety,  started  to  her  feet,  and  recogni- 
zing the  delinquent,  exclaimed  in  a  rage : 

"  By  our  liege  marter's  tail  I  *  wear, 
That  prying*  oreaturr  Neil  is  here  I 
Such  a  pest  was  never  seen — 
we'll  fiiii;th  our  ploy  in  Aberdeen. 
Hocus-pocus!  Fee-Faw-Fuin, 
Follow  your  leader  up  the  lumn  !*> 

Hardly  had  the  last  words  of  this  anthem  been 
intoned,  when  the  cellar  became  dai*k  as  mid- 
night, and  empty  as  a  scooped  out  turnip ! 
Badenach  was  the  only  tenant  of  the  place! 

Confused  and  alarmed,  he  tried  to  find  his 
magical  night-cap ;  but  all  in  vain !  He  had 
deposited  it  in  a  capacious  pocket,  con  tuning 
a  miscellany  of  articles,  so  numerous,  that  the 
recapitulation  therefore,  would  have  occupied 
an  entire  skin  of  parchment  After  various 
attempts  therefore,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  The  strong  drink  which  he  had 
quaffed  rendering  his  hand  too  unsteady  effec- 
tively to  pursue  the  search.  Muttering  a  mal- 
ediction upon  all  witches,  firom  that  of  Endor 
downwards,  he  accordingly  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  slum- 
bering upon  the  floor  as  soundly  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  couch  at  Fraserburgh ! 

On  regaining  possession  of  his  seven  senses, 
the  hapless  Neil  found  himself  a  manacled 
captive  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  potentate, 
of  whose  hospitality  he  had  been,  so  illegiti- 
mately a  partaker.  The  butler,  in  going  down 
to  the  cellar  at  daybreak,  to  draw  a  stoup  of 
canary  for  his  lordship's  matin  meal,  had  dis- 
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covered  the  slumbering  native  of  the  North, 
and,  procuring  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  wardens, 
bad  him  transported,  all  unconscious  of  his 
capture,  to  the  audience  chamber  of  the  plun- 
dered official. 

The  examination  was  a  brief  one.  Having 
been  caught,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  act, 
Neil  received  sentence,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  these  unsophisticated 
days,  and  being  stripped  of  his  doublet,  and 
silken  hose,  was  consigned  to  the  condemned 
cell 

At  first  he  thought  of  confessing  how  mat- 
ters actually  occurred,  but  on  second  consid- 
eration, resolved  to  keep  his  thumb  on  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  AVhen  sober,  Badcnoch 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  common  sense, 
and  he  argued,  logically  enough,  that  as  a 
house  breaker,  he  could  only  have  his  neck 
twisted,  whilst  as  a  warlock,  a  tar  barrel 
would  be  his  invitable  doom.  Of  two  evils, 
he  accordingl}'^  elected  the  least,  and  as  John 
nighlandman  says,  **  kept  her  whcesht  to  her 
nainsellP'* 

One  attempt  he  made  to  escape  a  felon's 
exit  from  life.     Having  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  Mayor,   he  represented  that  he  was  a 
Scottish  landed  gentleman,  who  had  been  led 
into  the  scrape   for  which  he   was  to  sufifer, 
by  a  mere  frolic.     His  lordship,  who  was  not 
wanting   in  justice  and  humanity,  wrote  to 
Fraserburgh  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  was 
in  his  statement,  and  the  response  which  he 
received,   scaled   most  effectually  the  fate  of 
my  ancestor.     Scores  of  witnesses  made  de- 
position, that  on  the  Hallowe'en  Baden  och  had 
been  seen  in  the   streets  of  his  native  town, 
and  consequently,  that  the  person  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  cellar,  the  following  morn- 
ing, could  not  possibly  be  the  same  individ- 
ual.    As  the  certificate  which  set  forth  this 
fact,  was  subscribed  by  the  Abbot  of  Deer 
and  lady  Sproul,  who  were  peculiarly  offici- 
ous to  tender  their  testimony,  the   case  was 
considered  to  bo  clear  as  butter-milk,  and  an 
early  day   was  fixed  for  Neil's  excursion  to 
Tyburn  tree  I 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  the  un- 
fortunate Laird,  dressed  in  the  garments  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  his  apprehension, 
was  placed  in  a  cart,  and  conveyed  in  state  to 
the  scene  of  his  final  sufferings.  It  was  one 
of  those   genial  and  gladsome  days  which 


make  a  man  feel  quite  in  love  with  earth,  and 
more  especially,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  quit 
it  in  an  abrupt  and  untimely  manner.  Sitting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ignoble  chariot  which 
was  conveying  him  to  the  gallows,  poor  Neil 
thought  with  full  heart  and  tearful  eye,  upon 
the  wt-.ll  remembered  banks  and  braes  of  fair 
Fraserburgh,  and  a  quantity  of  broom  twigs 
upon  which  he  reclined,  tended  to  bring  more 
vividly  to  his  recollection  the  beloved  silvan 
scenes  he  was  never  destined  to  witness  again. 

Abstractedly  he  begun  crooning  the  ancient 
ballad : 

"  Oh,  Ihe  broom— ihe  bonnie,  bonnie,  broom !" 

when  all  of  a  sudden  a  thought  flashed  like 
lightning  upon  his  mind,  causing  his  visage 
to  flush  and  brighten  like  the  sun  when  an 
envious  shroud  of  mist  is  withdrawn  from  be- 
fore him.  So  marked  was  the  change  in  our 
hero's  demeanour,  that  his  confessor  half 
opined  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
something  handsome  to  the  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  and  actually  prepared  his 
writing  materials,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
requisite' ** will  and  testament*'  Badenoch, 
however,  said  never  a  word,  but  continued  at 
intervals  to  hum : — 

"  Oh,  the  broom— Ihe  bonnie,  bonnie,  broom  I»» 

As  this  was  taken  to  be  some  North  British 
hymn,  the  hangman,  who  was  a  serious  man, 
became  quite  captivated  with  his  patient,  and 
resolved  to  allow  him  every  reasonable  indul- 
gence at  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Arrived  at  Tyburn,  Badenach,  according  to 
use  and  wont,  delivered  his  "last  speech  and 
dying  words,"  which  was  universally  admit- 
ted, by  the  best  judges  of  such  matters,  to  bo 
a  very  superior  and  edifying  composition.  Ho 
declared  that  "  company,  villanous  company, 
had  been  his  ruin,"  and  charged  his  auditors 
to  shun,  putting  "  an  enemy  in  their  mouths, 
which  might  steal  away  their  brains."  The 
oration  was  long  remembered,  and  Mr.  TVilliam 
Shakespear,  a  cleverish  man,  though  a  poach- 
er, afterwards  incorporated  sundry  of  its  ex- 
pressions in  some  plays  which  he  ^vrote. 

Jack  Ketch  now  proceeded  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  culprit,  previous  to  which  opera- 
tion, Neil  announced  that  he  had  a  special 
favour  to  beg.  He  stated  that  being  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  he  never  could  sleep  comfort- 
ably except  in  a  particular  night  cap,  and  by 
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the  rule  of  three  had  no  prospect  of  making  a 
peaceful  end,  unless  his  face  was  covered  with 
that  identical  cowl. 

Thon;;h  the  request  was  somewhat  singular, 
the  finisher  of  the  law  took  it  upon  his  own 
rcFponsihility  to  comply  with  the  same,  and 
Badi  nooh,  after  searching  anxiously  the  al- 
most  bottomless  pouch  of  his  doublet,  lighted 
upon  the  head  gear  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  sable  servitor  of  lady  Sproul. 

Without  a  second's  delay  he  drew  it  firmly 
on  his  sconce,  and  grasping  the  stoutest 
branch  of  broom  which  he  could  select,  ex- 
claimed in  a  triumphant  tone,  that  he  was 
ready  for  the  long  trip  I  Just  as  Mr.  Ketch 
was  removing  liis  ruff,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
halter,  Neil  placed  the  branch  between  his 
legs,  and  sung  out  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
town  crier  : — 

"  Hoou8-pocns !  Fcc-Faw-Fum, 
Catch  me  who  can !  I  am  off  for  home  !" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  result !  My 
respected  relative  shot  up  into  the  air  like  a 
8ky  rocket,  and  to  his  dying  day,  he  used  to 
laugh,  often  until  his  sides  were  sore,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  idiotical  looks  of  wonder 
with  which  hangman,  sheriff,  confessor,  and 
"  the  million"  in  general,  gazed  after  him,  as 
he  disappeared  in  a  northerly  direction. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Badenoch  did, 
when  he  found  himself  safe  and  sound  at  home, 
was  to  reveal  the  transaction  in  which  he  had 
been  concerned,  to  his  spiritual  director. — 
That  personage  strongly  enjoined  his  penitent 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  public  au- 
thorities, an  advice  which  the  Priest  probably 
gave  the  more  readily,  that  he  had  an  ancient 
grudge  against  the  Abbot,  and  was  to  be  his 
successor  in  oflBce !  Neil,  accordingly,  made 
a  clean  breast  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to 
lady  Sproul,  her  black  henchman,  and  the 
head  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer.  After  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  ac- 
cused parties  had  every  justice  rendered  them 
in  the  due  application  of  thumb-screws,  heat- 
ed pincers,  and  other  legal  formularies,  they 
fully  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  comfort- 
ably^  burned  to  the  measureless  edification  of 
the  lieges  of  Fraserburg. 

My  venerated  predecessor  point  blank  re- 
fused to  tell  the  name  of  the  maiden,  whose 
mouth  he  had  kissed  in  the  lord  Mayor's  cel- 


lar. The  truth,  between  ourselves,  was  that 
the  lassie,  besides  being  of  a  comely  person, 
was  a  well  endowed  heiress,  and  Neil  opined 
that  she  might  be  put  to  better  use  than  being 
grilled  like  a  red  herring  in  a  tar  barrel  Ac- 
cordingly he  popped  the  question  to  her,  and 
though  she  had  three  times  before  dismissed 
him  with  an  emphatic  "Twy,"  it  was  Hob- 
son's  choice  this  turn  with  the  jade  I  The 
bands  of  matrimony  were  rivetted  on  the  pair, 
by  the  new  Abbot  of  Deer,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  broad  acres  were  added  to  the  Ardlav 
estate,  by  the  speculation. 

Such,  (concluded  the  Laird  of  Ardlaw,)  was 
the  witch  adventure  of  the  renowned  Neil 
Badenoch,  and,  I  am  certain  that  every  judi- 
cious and  unprejudiced  man,  will  be  ready  to 
admit,  that  if  all  talcs  be  true, this  one  is  no  lie  I 


As  I  have  before  recited,  my  friend  the 
Laird  was  bringing  home  from  London  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  learning  there  the 
mysteries  of  playing  on  the  spinnet  and  sewing 
flowers  in  Umb's-wool  worsted.  Jemima,  for 
so  was  the  girl  denominated,  was  about  as 
light-headed  a  damsel  as  ever  I  had  chanced 
to  come  across.  Her  sole  employment  and 
delight  consisted  in  reading  trashy  novels,  and 
she  was  continually  speaking  about  "senti- 
ment," and  "  sympathy,"  and  "  love  in  a 
cottage" — a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  we 
oftener  hear  tell  of,  than  witness. 

To  this  feckless  daughter  of  Eve,  did  Paul 
Plenderlcith  attach  himself  in  an  especial 
manner.  He  managed  to  expiscate  that  her 
father  (whose  only  bairn  she  was)  was  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  set  to 
work  to  take  the  measure  of  her  foot  As  I 
afterwards  found  out  he  represented  himself 
to  his  intended  dupe,  as  a  nobleman's  son, 
under  disgrace  because  he  would  not  marry  a 
woman  who  might  be  his  grandmother,  and 
who  moreover  had  a  beard  as  long  as  a  cat's 
whiskers.  On  moonlight  nights  ho  used  to 
parade  the  deck  of  the  Jenny  Nettles  arm  in 
arm  with  the  confiding  Jemima,  vowing 
eternal  constancy,  and  swearing  that  if  she 
slighted  hiii  love  he  would  hang  himself  from 
the  yard-arm  of  the  craft. 

Thisbeingthe  common  language  of  romances, 
Miss  Badenoch  took  it  all  for  gospel,  and  it 
was  finally  covenanted  and  agreed  between 
the  pair,  that  so  soon  as  the  vessel  reached 
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her  destination  they  should  be  '*  united  in  the 
Temple  of  Hymen,"  without  the  auld  gentle- 
man being  made  t^  wiser,  till  he  had  become 
&ther-in-law  to  the  Sight  Honourable  Alonzo 
Fitzmortimcr  I 

Though  I  did  not  at  that  epoch  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  mischief,  I  used  my  best 
endeavours  to  put  Ardlaw  on  his  guard 
against  the  macinations  of  the  slippery  Paul. 
My  labour,  however,  promised  to  be  toil 
thrown  away.  Laird  Badenoch,  who  was 
purposely  kept  by  Plenderleith  and  his  associ- 
ates, in  a  condition  widely  removed  from 
sobriety,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  traitor 
that  I  was  an  officious  spiteful  busy-body. 
Without  hinting  at  his  schemes  upon  Jemima, 
be  won  the  heart  of  the  old  gentleman  by 
singing  him  Jacobite  songs,  such  as  "  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie^^^  and  "  CanC  ye  hy  Atholy  lad 
v>V  the  philaheg^''^  till  at  length  he  could  twist 
him  round  his  little  finger,  as  the  saying  is. 
Paul  crowned  his  triumph  by  informing 
Ardlaw  that  I  was  only  a  barber,  for  from 
that  moment  the  Laird  seldom  condescended 
to  take  notice  of  me,  except  sometimes  to 
inquire  about  the  price  of  wigs,  or  the  best 
manner  of  reforming  a  backsliding  razor  1 

Notwithstanding  this  scurvy  treatment,  I 
had  compassion  upon  the  poor,  misled  lassie 
and  her  sire,  and  determined  to  keep  my 
weather-eye  open  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
skipper)  upon  the  machinations  of  their 
bcguiler.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which 
Plenderleith  had  rescued  Peregrine  "Wildgoose 
from  his  perilous  predicament,  I  had  promised 
never  to  mention  that  I  had  seen  him  caged 
up  in  a  prison.  This  fact  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  so  plainly  to  the  Laird,  as 
otherwise  I  would  have  done,and  consequently 
my  interference  was  the  less  potent  But 
help  \vas  to  come  from  a  quarter  I  little  calcu- 
lated upon. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  Jenny  Nettles 
reached  Peterhead,  and  the  passengers  could 
not  go  ashore  till  the  next  morning. 

Going  upon  deck  at  day-break  I  discovered 
Paul  Plenderleith  with  port-ioantle  in  hand 
ready  prepared  for  a  flitting,  and  suspecting 
that  something  was  in  the  wind,  I  took  up  a 
position  where  I  could  see  without  being 
observed.  Presently  Jemima  made  her  ap- 
pearance having  a  bundle  under  her  arm,  and 


treading  lightly  as  if  she  bad  been  shod  with 
velvet.  Paul  kissed  her  cheek,  and  whispering 
something  about  "  eternal  felicity  "  prepared 
to  lead  her  out  of  the  vessel. 

At  this  moment  a  third  actor  manifested 
himself,  in  the  person  of  the  deaf,  and  half- 
blind  Mr.  Burgoo.  Laying  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  false  Alonzo,  he  said  that  he 
had  a  little  matter  of  business  to  settle  with 
him  before  they  parted  company.  Enraged 
at  this  interruption,  Plenderleith  grasped  the 
speaking-trumpet,  which  chanced  to  be  con- 
venient, and  putting  it  to  the  ear  of  the 
intruder  swore  with  a  roar  like  a  bull  that  he 
would  smash  his  stupid  pate  to  atoms,  if  he 
did  not  mind  his  own  affairs. 

"You  need  not  talk  quite  so  loudly," 
rejoined  Burgoo, — "  I  can  both  hear  and  see, 
a  trifle  better  than  what  you  give  me  credit 
for.  Surely  you  will  not  smash  the  pate  of  an 
old  acquaintance  ?"  Uttering  these  words,  the 
speaker  pulled  off  his  wig,  spectacles,  and 
muffling-handkerchief,  and  lo  1  there  stood 
revealed  that  terror  to  scamps  and  evil-doers 
of  every  degree — Mr.  Noseannabem  I 

Before  the  dumb-foundered  Plenderleith 
could  draw  his  breath,  his  wrists  were  adorned 
with  a  glittering  pair  of  hand-cuOs,  similar 
benefactions  having  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  two  intimates. 

Few  words  are  required  to  wind  up  this 
part  of  my  story.  A  robbery  of  an  extensive 
description  having  been  committed  upon  a 
jeweller  in  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Noseannabem  was 
retained  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  perpe- 
trators. Learning  that  Paul  and  his  cronies, 
to  whom  his  suspicions  pointed,  had  taken  a 
passage  in  the  Jenny  Nettles,  he  disguised 
himself,  in  manner  before  described,  and  his 
assumed  infirmities  having  thrown  the  rogues 
off  their  guard,  soon  got  all  the  information  he 
required.  The  trio  were  transported  for  life 
at  the  next  assizes. 

You  may  be  sure  that  when  Laird  Badenoch 
came  out  of  his  berth,  and  lcarnc<l  how  matters 
stood,he  looked  a  trifle  sheepish.  Noseannabem 
deepened  his  blushes  by  inquiring  with  a 
wink,  whether  his  friend  the  Right  Honourable 
Alonzo  Fitzmortimcr,  could  execute  any  com- 
mands for  him  in  London,  as  His  Majesty 
required  the  gentleman  to  return  by  the  mail 
that  evening  ! 

As  for  myself,  though  it  looked  like  pouring 
water  upon  a  drowned  mouse,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  a  small  revenge  for  the 
sneers  which  the  deluded  atild  Jacobite  had 
bestowed  upon  me.  Some  folks'  wits,  I  ob- 
served, were  the  better  of  a  brushing  up  as 
well  as  their  hair,  adding,  that  sharp  as  was  the 
lesson  he  had  just  received,  his  daughter  had 
run  a  perilous  risk  of  getting  a  sharper  ! 
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THE  VESrEB  UOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

BY  R.   N. 


*»  Nmv  ilie  vestnl  train  i*  kneeling, 

Oil  iht*  hnly  allai  !*loiie  ; 
Au'i  ilirmmh  the  choir  the  h\  mn  in  pealing, 

In  a  Kwrrt  itnd  nu'usnrt  d  Ume. 
Th(   holy  H-iprtiiioim  I)UmuI>ii(>'. 

Like  "isitT  strains  ui  sjlfiit  oven; 
To  ihr  rH|>1nr»'il  jipint  kndin:;. 

The  chorul  harmonies  of  Heaven," 


With  the  setting  sun,  a  glory 

Spreads  o*er  the  fields  of  Spain ; 

And  the  atmosphere  is  golden. 

Like  light  on  some  old  fane ; 
Rich,  mellow,  soft  and  solemn, 

It  streams  along  the  aisle ; 

And  chancel,  cross  and  column, 

Are  now  mantled  in  its  smile. 

The  whole  land  is  a  temple, 

Meet  for  a  God  of  love  : 
A  wreath  of  incense  rises, 

From  each  fragrant  orange  grove ; 
While  the  solemn  hush  of  even, 

Stills  every  heart  to  prayer ; 
Subduing  evil  paAsions, 

And  dispelling  anxious  care. 

Hark !  from  the  old  cathedral. 

With  ivy  mantled  tower; 
Is  heard  a  note  of  warning. 

To  prayer !  'Ti^  vesper  hour. 
From  chapel  and  from  convent, 

O'er  the  dark  Sierra's  height, 
Is  pealed  in  solemn  chorus, 

To  prayer !    Soon  cometh  night. 

Now  one  orison  ariseth. 

From  mountain  and  from  moor; 
One  holy  aspiration, 

From  wealthy  and  from  poor. 
From  the  busy  streets  of  cities. 

In  fertile  lowland  plain  ; 
To  the  laughing  waves  that  sparkle, 

In  the  purple  western  main. 

Uncovereil  stands  the  herdsman, 

His  flock  beside  the  fold 
The  weary  traveller  pauses. 

Until  his  beads  are  told. 

The  mariner  now  raiseth, 

His  hymn  ujxm  the  seas; 
And  son^s  of  praise  are  echoed, 

*Mid  the  craggy  Pyrenees. 

Thank«;  to  the  God  of  mercies. 

For  blonsings  of  the  day. 
For  benefits  unnumber'd, 

For  evil  turned  away. 
Tliai.k.-^  to  the  God  of  mcroios, 

Wh'le  slowly  fades  the  light; 
And,  grant  thine  aid,  sweet  Mother, 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


WOMAN'S  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

This  topic  sounds  somewhid  sentimental.  We 
design,  nevertheless,  to  treat  it  seriously,  not  sen- 
timentally. We  can  do  no  real  service  to  woman 
'*  by  bawling  her  rights  and  wrongs  like  pot- 
herbs in  the  streets."  Our  desire  is  to  delineate 
woman's  true  position,  to  do  all  honor  to  her  gen- 
tle virtues,  and  to  cheer  her  in  that  course  of 
high  and  noble  duty  which  is  open  to  every 
mother,  to  every  sister,  and  to  every  wife. 

It  happens  sometimes,  in  morals  as  in  physic, 
that  the  remedies  prescribed  are  worse  than  the 
disease  itself.  Because  the  rich  sometimes  abuse 
their  trust,  some  would  destroy  the  tenures  of 
property  altogether,  as  though  the  abuses  of 
property  were  to  be  remedied  by  its  destruction ; 
and  with  its  destruction  all  industry  and  thrift 
mu9t  perish,  and  society  be  paralized  and  blighted 
in  all  its  interests.  Just  so,  because  women  are 
sometimes  abused,  they  must  hold  ''Women's 
Rights  Conventions,"  and  assert  for  themselves 
the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  men,  unsesiog 
themselves,  openly  defying  the  commands  of 
God,  and  exposing  both  sexes  to  barbaric  degra- 
dation. I  do  not  forget  I  thus  speak  the  true 
words  of  a  quaint  old  poet ; — 

"  lie  i^  fi  parricide  to  his  mother»s  name, 
And  with  nn  iinpioas  hand  murders  her  fame 
That  wront^s  tiic  praise  of  woman ;  tiwil  dare  write 
Lihcli^  on  .xnint^.  or  with  foul  ink  requite 
The  milk  they  lent  us.»» 

But  this  is  just  one  of  the  evils  of  the  so-called 
reform,  that  it  brings  these  women  who  identify 
themselves  with  it,  down  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion, and  forces  us  to  ppeak  of  them,  as  we  speak 
not  of  the  true-hearted  woman,  in  the  language 
of  censure. 

What  is  woman's  true  social  position  ?  It  is  a 
shameful  truth  that  the  position  of  woman  in  past 
times  has  too  often  been  one  of  oppression. 
Sometimes  we  find  her  treated  with  barbarism, 
and  her  position  that  of  a  slave,  as  she  still  is 
among  many  savage  tribes.  Again  we  find  her 
position  raised,  not  so  much  by  love,  as  by  a 
sense  of  her  value  in  ministering  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  man.  The  Spartan  mother  occupied  a 
liigher  rank,  relatively  to  man,  than  woman  now 
does  in  some  civilized  countries.  In  the  davs  of 
chivalry,  women  were  treated  with  a  lip  gallantry 
and  a  njock  deference,  that  contrasted  strangely 
and  sadly  with  her  position  at  home.  In  the 
chase  or  at  the  tournament,  she  was  the  arbiter 
of  honor ;  but  as  the  mother  and  the  wife,  she 
never  rose  to  that  sphere  which  God  has  assigned 
to  her,  and  never  possessed  the  opportunities 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  wield  those  high  and 
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benignant  influences  which  invest  her  with  true 
dignitj.    As  the  mere  uiini^ter  to  man's  amuse- 
ment, as  the  mere  ornament  of  public  exhibitions, 
woman's  highest  position  is  only  a  dazzling  degra* 
dation.    Such  is  now  the  social  position  of  the 
women  of  the  east — valued  only  for  their  personal 
beauty,  they  are  adored  for  a  brief  period ;  but 
when  their  personal  charms  fade,  they  are  relent- 
lessly consigned  to  neglect,  or  to    something 
worse.    No  expense  is  spared  to  adorn  the  person, 
but  the  mind  and  heart  are  left  to  grow  wild  and 
wayward:  without  mental  cultivation  or  inner 
reserves,  they  are  like  the  east  itself,  beautiful, 
,  but  degraded  and  in  ruins — a  sad  mixing  up  of 
splendor  and  devastation.    And  what  is  true  of 
the  east  is  true  of  all  civilized  communities, 
where  women  are  valued  only  for  their  personal 
charms,  where  a  woman  is  most  honored,  not  when 
she  sits  like  a  queen  in  the  bosom  of  her  family, 
but  when  she  parades  her  bejewelled  person  in 
the  ball-room  or  the  opera-house.    The  gaze  of 
admiration  brings  with  it  little  respect  and  no 
love.    Whatever  she  may  gain  in  fame  is  at  the 
expense  of  woman's  sweetest  ei\joyment8.    Her 
own    true  life  is  lost  amid  such  elements    of 
tumult  and  distraction.    She  is  only  a  splendid 
exotic  nurtured  for  display,  a  stranger  to  home 
society  and  home  comforts,  she  nevei^  breathes  a 
pure  atmosphere.    A  flower  plunged  in  a  petri- 
fying stream,  she  is  bright  but  cold  and  sad.    A 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  she  lives  unfortified, 
aimless  and  unenduring.    She  is  a  captive,  and 
could  we  but  listen  to  the  vehement  heart-throb- 
ings,  we  might  hear  a  cry  like  this,  "  0  that  I 
had  the  wings  of  the  dove  I" 

The  question  18  still  unanswered,    What  is 
woman's  true  social  position  ? 

The  woman's  true  social  position  is  that  sum- 
mary of  human  happiness — houb.    To  preside  in 
that  home — ^to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  her 
home  with  a  kindliness  that  never  &dleth  and  a 
zeal  that  tireth  not — to  elevate  her  household  and 
make  it  happy — to  leave  her  image  impressed 
upon  every  heart  with  a  vividness  that  no  time, 
no  change  can  ever  efface — this  is  woman's  true 
glory.    It  is  this  that  makes  the  word  mother  a 
sacred  one.    All  that  is  most  tender  in  human 
affection,  gentle  in  human  intercourse — all  that 
is  loveable  and  precious,  sweet,  tender,  wor- 
thy and  true,  are  wrapt  up  in  this  one  word — 
■OTHXB.    There  is  no  human  relationship  which 
contuns  within  its  inner  circle  so  many  endearing 
asBodationB  and  hallowed  relations  as  that  of  the 
wife  and  mother.    Ooald  woman  desire  a  higher 
social  pontioa  than  to  be  enshrined  in  the  inixtost 
cirde  of  ao  many  Uvisg,  loving  heartif 


Turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  you  read  of 
warrior  and  of  sage,  of  men  of  holy  might — ^and 
cry  out,  these  are  the  great  of  the  earth.  Yes ; 
but  not  these  alone.  How  much  do  they  owe  to 
the  cheerful,  unrepaid  self-sacrifice  of  a  mother's 
love?  The  name  of  woman  seldom  appears  on 
the  printed  page,  but  a  woman's  influence  is 
written  through  the  world's  history  everywhere, 
and  that  influence  is  none  the  less  real  because  it 
meets  not  the  eye  of  the  careless  reader.  A 
woman's  influence  may  be  characterized  as  indi' 
vidwU.  She  exerts  it  direclly  upon  the  husband, 
the  brother,  the  child — ^but  she  sends  husbands, 
and  brothers,  and  sons,  to  diffuse  her  influence 
through  the  world.  It  is  this  unseen  influence 
which  gives  such  importance  to  the  right  dis* 
charge  of  woman's  social  duties ;  it  is  this  that 
makes  a  true-hearted.  God-fearing  woman  not 
only  an  ornament  to  the  community,  but  a  safe- 
guard to  the  State.  Public  lite  is  the  sphere  of 
man ;  domestic  life  the  sphere  of  woman.  In  her 
own  sphere  her  influence  is  as  great  as  it  is 
healthful ;  out  of  her  sphere  it  is  nothing.  In  her 
household  woman  reigns.  We  say  this  cheer- 
fully that,  without  controversy,  she  is  queen  at 
home.  Nor  should  this  at  all  infringe  on  man's 
prerogative.  A  woman's  sceptre  should  be  love. 
It  is  only  when  a  woman  loves  that  she  has  influ- 
ence for  good ;  her  whole  strength  lies  in  loving ; 
and  so  long  as  she  reigns  in  and  through  love, 
there  are  few  of  the  other  sex  who  care  to  rebel 
against  her  gentle  sway.  Woman's  power  to 
love,  and  her  power  in  loving,  are  enormous. 
And  if  women  would  maintain  her  ascendancy 
she  must  reject  all  the  so-called  improvements 
and  additions  to  her  positions  and  her  influence 
of  our  modern  moral  reforms,  and  just  pursue 
quietly  and  systematically  the  good  old  beaten 
paths  of  patient  industry,  quiet  endurance,  earnest 
piety,  and  love  which  faileth  never. 

And  in  woman's  social  position,  as  we  have 
defined,  there  is  sphere  enough  for  all  her  activi- 
ties, for  vigor  of  mind,  for  prudence  and  sagacity. 
In  not  a  few  instances  financial  abilities  are  fuUy 
tasked  in  the  effort  to  make  a  little  go  far  to  rear 
a  fiimily  on  a  narrow  income.  And  even  when 
the  income  is  superabundant,  she  may  well  save 
every  necessary  expense,  for  the  sake  of  being 
enabled  to  exercise  an  enlarged  benevolence. 
And  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  it  is  woman's  duty  to  be  intent  upon 
making  her  home  happy,  to  study  the  tempera 
and  the  characters  of  her  family,  to  consult  both 
theur  wants  and  their  weaknesses.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  woman  to  keep  a 
calm  honae^  aa  it  ia  to  keep  a  dean  bouao;  and 
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should  be  as  much  her  aim  to  have  her  home 
cheerful,  as  it  is  usually  to  have  it  orderly. 

A  living  woman  is  man*8  truest  friend,  and  she 
is  none  the  less  true,  because  she  is  honest  and 
out*8poken.  When  others  are  ridiculing  you,  or 
censuring  you  behind  your  back,  she  faithfully 
reproves  you  to  your  face.  When  destruction  is 
secretly  aiming  its  poisoned  arrows  at  your 
reputation  she  stands  openly  forth  in  your  defence, 
she  letteth  not  the  claims  of  pride  or  vanity 
interfere  with  those  of  love.  If  you  meet  with 
misfortune  or  with  losses,  and  must  forego  the 
comforts  you  have  formerly  enjoyed,  and  the 
society  in  which  you  have  formerly  mingled,  she 
will  still  think  herself  happy  in  your  society,  and 
will  cheerfully  bear  the  dangers,  fialf  of  the 
burden,  of  your  affliction.  When  sickness  calls 
you  from  business  and  from  bustle,  she  follows 
you  into  your  gloomy  chamber,  her  eye  watches 
every  expression  of  your  countenance,  her  ear  is 
ever  open  to  your  weary  tale  of  symptoms,  her 
hand  ever  busy  to  supply  your  wants,  and  her  lips 
ever  ready  to  minister  the  balm  of  consolation  to 
your  wounded  spirit.  And  when  death  bursts 
asunder  every  earthly  tie,  it  is  not  enough  for 
woman  to  shed  a  tear  upon  the  grave,  but  she 
takes  and  lodges  your  remembrance  in  her  heart. 
She  never  forget*.  Of  all  earthly  cords  a  womanM 
love  lasts  the  longest  I 

That  is  a  noble  anecdote  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Russeirs  trial.  Lord  Russell — "  May  I  have  some 
body  write  to  help  my  memory?"  Attorney- 
General — "  Yes ;  a  servant."  Lord  Chief  Justice 
— "  Any  of  your  servants  shall  assist  in  writing 
anything  you  please  for  you."  Lord  Russell — 
"  My  wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it."  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
speaking  of  the  above  dialogue,  says :  "  We  know 
of  nothing  at  once  so  pathetic  and  sublime  as 
these  few  simple  sentences,  when  we  recollect  who 
Russell  and  his  wife  were,  and  what  a  destiny 
was  then  impending.  This  one  trait  makes  the 
heart  swell  almost  to  bursting."  Bernard  Barton 
after  contrasting  this  with  some  chivalrous  deed 
in  Roman  story,  says — 

Hers  wns  no  briefly  driving  mood, 

Spent  in  one  fearful  deed. 

The  geiiUe  courage  of  the  good 

More  lasling  worth  can  plead ; 

And  hen  made  bright  in  aAer  yean 

The  mother's  toil,  the  widow's  tean  I 

Women  of  meek,  yet  fearless  soul. 

Thy  memory  aye  shall  lire ; 

Nor  soon  shall  history's  varied  scroll 

A  name  more  glorious  give. 

What  Englibh  heart  but  feels  its  claim, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  Roman  &me  ? 

Women  are  mxx^  diantereBted  than  men-»more 


zealous  for  those  they  love — and  they  evince  more 
patience  and  fortitude  in  bearing  or  in  sustuning 
others  in  misfortune.    Instances  of  fortitutde  and 
self-devotion  are  recorded  of  women,  to  which 
men  can  lay  no  claim.    Women*s  solicitude  to 
support  and  elevate  those  in  whom  she  feels  an 
interest,  are  often  unnoticed  and  unappreciated ; 
but  such  disinterestedness  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.    It  is  true  greatness  to  be  useful 
If  to  devote  every  energy  and  every  resource  to 
the  good  of  others ;  if  to  cast  time,  and  talent, 
and  might  Into  one  self-sacrifice,  be  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  great — then  to  all  this  may 
woman  claim  a  far  truer  title  than  can  man. 

Another  element  of  woman's  power  is  her  con- 
descension. All  who  would  obtain  influence 
must  be  condescending.  That  advice  is  gene^ 
ally  most  eflScient,  and  that  instruction  is  gene^ 
ally  most  valued  which  is  given  with  least  as- 
sumption. They  who  wish  to  convince  the  un- 
derstanding or  to  win  the  heart,  must  suit  them- 
selves to  the  tastes  and  even  the  caprices  of  those 
whom  they  would  teach  influence.  Now,  what 
greatly  increases  the  influence  of  the  gentler  lex, 
is  that  it  becomes  them  so  well  to  condescend. 
There  is  always  something  rigid  and  imdignified  in 
the  attempts  at  condescension  which  a  man  makes; 
but  a  woman  can  do  it  with  an  case,  and  grace, 
and  dignity  which  adds  tenfold  to  its  value  and 
efficiency.  When  Queen  Victoria  finds  her  way 
to  the  Highland  cottages,  and  with  a  true  wo- 
man's sympathies,  shares  the  anxieties  and  sorrows 
of  her  poorest  subject,  she  fans  the  loyalty  of 
a  whole  people  into  perfect  flame,  and  every  heart 
cries  **  God  save  rhe  Queen!**  When  she  sits  on 
her  throne  in  royal  state,  she  may  dazzle  us  with 
her  splendor,  but  it  when  we  see  her  as  a  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  her  family,  that  we  feel  that  she  is 
bound  to  us,  and  we  to  her,  by  ties  that  are  as 
enduring  as  the  memories  of  our  own  mothers. 

I  would  venture  a  single  paragraph  on  the  un- 
married state.  The  posiUon  of  an  old  maid  is  not 
appreciated.  It  is  one  at  once  of  dignity  and  of 
happiness.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  often  a 
woman's  choice  to  remain  single.  While  a  moth- 
er's heart  is  now  rent  with  grief  for  the  departed, 
and  again  wrecked  with  fear  and  with  anxiety  for 
the  li\ing — the  sensible,  contented,  single  woman 
gives  herself  with  her  whole  heart  to  the  alleviat- 
ing of  other's  woes,  to  the  ministration  to  the  com- 
forts of  those  she  loves,  and  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement and  enjoyment  of  the  family  circle.  Such 
a  position  is  at  once  an  honorable  and  a  happy  one. 
— ^This  partiality  for  a  single  life  does  not  include 
men.  When  deprived  of  a  home,  presided  over 
by  a  mother  or  sister,  it  is  rarely  respectable  to  be 
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a  bachelor — married  woman's  worth  and  affection, 
&r  more  than  woman  needs  man's  strength  and 
protection.  Single  blessedness  is  more  unusually 
single  wretchedness,  and  a  bachelor's  freedom  is 
for  the  most  part  another  name  for  the  contemp  • 
tible  survey  of  a  hired  house-keeper. 

We  say  a  word  of  woman's  education.  The 
system  of  female  education,  now  too  frequently 
pursued,  we  must  condemn.  The  accomplish- 
ments at  which  a  fashionable  education  generally 
aims,  are  to  enter  a  room  gracefully — to  dance  su- 
perbly, to  speak  with  an  Italian  accent — and  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut. 
We  wage  no  war  with  a  liberal  education — while 
we  set  a  high  value  on  the  solid  acquirements,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they  should  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  either  languages  or  of  music,  but 
do    protest   against    educating    a  child 


we 


as 


though  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  was,  that  it  might  learn  to  affect  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  its  tastes  and  feelings,  in- 
stead of  speaking  and  acting  from  natural  charac- 
ter and  correct  feelings.  We  say  most  heartily, 
give  to  young  ladies  the  highest  and  the  best  ed' 
ttcation  within  your  reach — but  let  it  be  EDUCi. 
TICK  and  not  a  sham.  Seek  to  give  a  sufficiency 
of  internal  resources,  such  as  will  make  occasional 
friends  of  solitude,  any  thing  rather  than  weari. 
ness.  Do  not  be  affraid  of  a  decided  mental  cul- 
tivation and  a  bias  to  literary  pursuits.  But  I 
cannot  leave  this  topic  without  saying,  let  the  edu- 
cation be  such  as  will  ever  shed  affection  over 
home,  and  inspire  the  feeling  and  hopes  and  happy 
influences  of  religion. 

To  recapitulate,  if  we  would  estimate  aright 
woman's  position  and  woman's  influence,  we  must 
remember  that 

^*  We  live  in  deed9,  not  years,  in  thoughts,  not  breaths, 
In  feeUngs,  not  hi  figures  of  a  dial; 
AVe  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs — ^he  most  loves, 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best, 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest, 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some. 
Whose  feet  bland  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  their  veins. 
Life  is  but  the  means  unto  end ;  that  ends, 
Begining  mean  an  end  to  all  things." — God. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Therk  is  a  disposition  among  some  people  when 
the  miseries  of  (he  poor  are  mentioned  to  lay  the 
fault  of  their  sufferings  upon  their  own  shoulders. — 
They  are  so  thriftless,  and  reckless,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  dirty,  that  there  is  really  no  possibility 
of  doing  anything  for  them.  Their  want  is  ascrit)- 
ed  to  carelessness  and  absence  of  prudent  fore- 
thought, and  their  liability  to  disease  to  their  filthy 
habits.  How  can  they  expect,  forsooth,  to  be  se- 
cure against  starvation  when  they  never  save  any- 


thing? and  what  right  have  they  to  expect  health 
if  they  will  not  keep  their  skins  and  their  clothes 
clean  ?  Charity  and  pity,  alike— so  some  folk  think, 
are  thrown  away  upon  such  thoughtless,  lilthy  be- 
ings. Xo  matter  what  you  give  them  or  how 
much  you  help  them,  they  are  never  any  better. 
The  fact  is,  they  will  not  help  themselves,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  try  to  improve  their  [losition. 

That  is  the  creed  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  from  delicate  ladies  and  well-dreHsed  gen- 
tlemen, and  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  talk  in  that 
manner.     They  keep  themselves  clean  and  whole- 
some, and  do  not  go  into  debt  beyond  their  means, 
or  go  without  dinners;  and  why  should  not  others, 
if  they  were  as  well  disposed,  do  likc\>  ise  ?    They 
may  well  be  so  complacent ;  apart  as  they  are 
from  the  ncces.sitics  of  the  poor,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand the  difference  of  the  circumstances  which 
operate  upon  the  two  classes.     If  they  aie  a  lit- 
tle extravagant  to-day  they  may  make  up  for  it  by- 
moderate  economy  to-morrow.     They  live  in  hou- 
ses more  or  less  commodious,  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.    They  are  endowed  by  their  position  in  so- 
ciety with  some  self  respect,  which  makes  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance  a  habit,  and  they  are 
surrouiided  by  appliances  which  put  decency  with- 
in their  reach.     If  they  would  only  reflect  a  little, 
they  would  find  that  the  superior  virtues,  upon 
which  they  plume  themselves,  are  the  result  of 
opportunity,  and  they  might  be  led  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  vices  they  deprecate  are  often  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  it.    Let  them  imagine  the 
house  with  its  separate  rooms  for  various  house- 
hold duties  transformed  into  the  often  solitary 
room  of  the  labourer  and  his  family ;  the  bright 
paint  and  glowing  paper  upon  their  walls  changed 
to  the  dingy  whitewash  of  a  dirty  garret.     The 
bed  in  one  comer,  the  saucepan  in  another,  the 
wash  tub  in  a  third.    No  kitchen  to  cook  in — no 
commodious  bath-room  close  to  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment— no  washhouse  where  the  periodical  wash 
may  be  kept  apart,  with  its  steam  and  muddle, 
from  the  rest  of  the  household  work.     All  to  be 
done  in  that  one  room.     Eating,  drinking,  cook- 
ing, sleeping,  washing,  to  be  performed  in  that 
limited  space, — ever  in  confusion  from  the  crowd- 
ing of  duties, — impossible  to  keep  clean  and  tidy 
from  want  of  accommodation.    Let  them  imagine 
this,  and  then  ask  themselves  whether,  if  they 
were  so  situated,  their  persons  would  be  kept  as 
clean  as  they  are  now ;  whether  they  would  so 
frequently  change    their  soiled  garments;  and 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  distress  of  the 
poor  is  not  owing  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  being  clean,  than  indifference  to  being 
dirty  f    If  a  well-to-do  hotisewife  would  only  com- 
pare the  advantages  of  her  position  with  the  want 
of  opportunity  under  which  others  suffer,  she 
might  become  less  proud  of  her  own  management, 
less  inclined  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  others ; 
she  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  between 
her  and  *'  dirty  people  ^  it  is  not  so  much  a  dif- 
ference of  personal  qualities  as  of  the  opportunity 
for  exercising  them. 

These  ideas  are  strikingly  borne  out  by  a  report 
of  the  Committee  for  Promoting  the  Establish- 
ment of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  That 
Committee  has  been  in  existence  eight  years,  and 
now  resigns  its  duties  from  the  fact  that  their  per- 
formance is  no  longer  needed.    The  report  tella 
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us  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  poor  will  not  be 
dirty  if  they  can  help  it;  that  they  only  want  the 
opportanity  to  be  clean.  In  the  five  years  during 
which  public  baths  and  wasiihouses  have  been  in 
operation,  there  have  been  no  less  than  upwards 
of  three  niiilionsof  washers  and  bathern  ;  and  year 
by  year  the  average  has  increased  as  more  exten- 
sive accommodation  has  been  provided.  Thus,  in 
1848,  the  first  London  bath  was  opened  in  Goul* 
ston  Square,  Whitechapel,  and  48,637  bathers  in 
that  year  took  advantage  of  it.  There  were  no 
washers,  for  no  provision  had  as  yet  been  made 
for  them.  In  1840,  there  were  two  metropolitan 
baths,  with  washhouses  attached,  and  the  bathers 
were  297,831 ;  the  washers,  9,070.  In  1860,  there 
were  three  establishments,  and  the  bathers  increas- 
ed to  509,200  ;  the  washers  to  60,154.  In  1851, 
there  were  five,  and  the  bathers  were  647,242 ; 
and  the  washers,  132,251.  In  1852,  there  were 
seven,  and  the  bathers  went  up  to  860,163;  and 
the  washers  to  197,580.  These  are  facts  which 
teach  a  lesson  the  rich  will  do  well  to  think  over, 
— a  lesson  the. moral  of  which  is,  that  the  poor  are 
as  fond  of  cleanliness  as  other  classes  of  society. 

There  is  another  teaching  in  the  report  which  is 
no  less  instructive.  It  strikes  at  the  cant  of  char- 
ity with  unmistakeable  force.  The  poor,  those  at 
least  who  are  in  employment,  do  not  want  charity, 
•^using  that  word  in  the  sense  of  alms-giving, — 
60  much  as  intelligent  help  and  guidance.  They 
have  not  only  taken  advantage  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  but  they  have  paid  for  them.  These  in- 
stitutions are  profitable  in  a  commercial  pomt  of 
▼lew,  and  it  is  upon  that  fact,  we  suppose,  that 
the  committee  base  the  policy  of  their  abdication. 
Now  that  it  has  been  shown  the  sale  of  cleanli- 
ness pays,  and  that  the  poor  are  ready  to  buy  it, 
— and  this  has  been  proved, — ^there  will  be  plenty 
ready  to  sell  it  One  bath  has  not  only  paid  its 
own  expenses,  but,  it  seems,  provided  funds  to 
help  to  establish  another.  In  the  last  year,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  seven  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  London  was  £13,413.  76.  2d.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  poor  lost  this  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  paid  it  away  in  excess  of  their 
habitual  expenditure;  probably  the  sum  spent  re- 
presents a  similar  amount  actually  saved.  There 
have  been  fewer  doctors^  bills  as  a  consequence 
of  cleaner  skins,  and  less  wdlrktime  has  been  lost 
through  illness.  Washing  by  the  aid  of  a  saucepan 
to  boil  the  clothes,  with  its  wasteful  expenditure 
of  fuel  and  destruction  of  linen,  has  been  replaced 
by  economical  washing  with  well-arranged  cop- 
pers and  proper  utensils.  Time  has  been  saved ; 
money  has  been  saved ;  health  has  been  preserv- 
ed ;  and,  what  is  better  perhaps,  that  cleanliness, 
which  is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness,  has,  along 
with  better  physical  habits,  produced  better  moral 
habits,  leading  to  greater  saving  still. 

It  is  not  only  that  these  three  millions  of  wash- 
ers and  bathers  represent  so  many  dean  bodies 
and  so  many  clean  shirts, — they  point  to  some- 
thing still  more  important.  Dirty  people  have 
dirty  habits  and  dirty  minds, — and  dirty  minds 
are  mostly  vicious  as  well  The  man  who  has  a 
pure  skin  likes  pure  clothes  to  match  it.  When 
once  he  has  that  taste,  he  likes  a  clean  room  to 
sit  in,  and  if  he  can  get  one,  will  prefer  it  to  a  fonl 
taproom.  There  is  no  end  to  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  conduct  to  which  the  habit  of  clean- 


liness may  lead.  As  in  degradation  so  in  devotion, 
the  first  step  is  half  the  battle.  Make  a  beginning, 
and  the  rest  is  hopeful.  We  should  not  be  snr- 
prised  to  learn  that  these  baths  and  washhonses 
have  often  helped  to  convert  one  room  into  two, 
and  to  bring  into  them  books  and  such  ornaments 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  humble  people, — have 
made  dirty,  slovenly  women  neat,  trim  wives,  and 
selfish  men  better  husbands  and  fathers ;  for  it  is 
the  natural  efiect  of  one  virtue,  as  of  one  vice, 
to  bring  others  into  play,  either  helping  or  smoth- 
ering effort  ailer  something  better. 

All  this  shows  us  how  the  poor  should  be 
helped.    Not  merely  by  cold  charity — ^by  giving 
pence  here,  or  shillings  or  pounds  there,  but  by 
teaching  and  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
They  want  to  be  shown  how  to  club  and  to  man- 
age their  small  earnings.    Co-operation  is  their 
great  hope.     Their  pence  put  together,  though 
80  powerless  when  isolated,  swell  into  thoosands 
of  pounds.    In  this  last  year  in  this  Instance  ihej 
have  swelled  into  more  than  £13,000.     Those' 
who  have  expended  them  have  not  onlj  saved, 
for  good  habits  are  always  cheaper  than  bad  oneSi 
but  have  proved  that  they  can  make  it  pay  others 
to  help  them  to  the  opportunity  of  wise  expendi- 
ture.   What  has  been  done  with  washhouses  may 
be  done  in  other  directions.    It  may  be  done 
with  houses,  for  example.     The  same  means  will 
serve  to  transform  dirty  courts  and  alleys  and 
mouldering  tenements  into  healthy  streets  and 
squares,  and  well-arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated 
houses.    Depend  upon  it,  the  experiment  will 
pay  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  hot 
the  poor  cannot  begin  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
They  are  powerless  to  move  without  assistance^ 
They  cannot  set  the  wheel  turning;  but  once 
going,  they  can  and  will  keep  it  gohig.    If  they 
have  the  chance,  they  will  prefer  the  better  to 
the  worse.    To  offer  Uiat  opportunity  is  the  true 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  means.     That  is  the 
charity  which  blesses  both  giver  and  receiver. 
That  is  the  most  inexpensive  as  well  as  the  wisest 
charity, — for  all  gain  by  it.    The  rich  and  the 
poor  idike  benefit  by  less  disease,  less  pauperism, 
and  a  higher  general  moral  tone. — £lua  Cooti 
Journal, 


A  FRIEND. 

How  many  lovely  things  we  find 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, — 
The  distant  bells  upon  the  wind. 
The  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
But  lovelier  far  than  chime  or  flower 
Are  valued  friends  in  sorrow's  hour. 

Sweet  !s  the  carol  of  a  bird 

When  warbling  on  the  spray, 

And  beautiful  the  moon*s  pale  beam 

That  lights  us  on  oor  way ; 

Tet  lovelier  Friendship's  look  and  word 

Than  moonlight  or  than  warbling  bird. 

How  prized  the  coral  and  the  aheU, 
And  valued  too  the  pearl ; 
Who  can  the  hidden  treasures  teQ 
0*er  which  the  soft  waves  curl  f 
Tet  dearer  still  a  friend  to  me 
Than  all  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea. 
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TUB  MICM  AG  INDIANS:  THEIB  LEGENDS. 

Tni  History  of  all  nations  runs  back  into  the 
regions  of  fable.  Important  events  were  anciently 
banded  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
oml  tradition  alone.  Succeeding  generations  glo- 
ned  in  the  deeds  of  valor  and  renown  achieved 
by  their  forefathers,  the  lustre  of  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  atuch  to  themselves.  Tlie  stories  **  los- 
ing nothing  in  the  telling,"  would  soon  become  so 
distorted,  magnified  and  colored,  by  the  channel 
through  which  Ihey  passed,  that  it  would  be  im* 
pojisible  for  ordinary  miiids  to  distinguish  the  truth 
irom  the  embellishment  Romance  and  poetry 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  tliis,  to  mag- 
nify what  was  already  marvellous,  and  to  clothe 
common-place  events  with  the  glitter  of  their 
imagery. 

Hence  in  tracing  the  history  of  any  natton— the 
records  of  Sacred  History  alone  excepted — we  soon 
find  ottrselves  listening  to  the  most  wonderful  de- 
tails of  events  which  we  are  sure  never  happened, 
and  never  could  happen,  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  nature  isitov  governed.  Enchante i  caverns 
meet  us  on  every  hand.  Beasts  and  birds  possess- 
ing the  faculties  of  men — rocks  and  trees  endowed 
with  the  power  of  speech  and  locomotion — giants, 
fairies,  and  wiaarda,  genii  and  spirits,  are  ever 
ready  to  lend  their  aid,  in  the  doing  of  good  or  ill ; 
and  they  interpose  their  services  so  capriciously 
on  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  on  more  important 
occAsiona,  tltat  one  is  as  frequently  amused  witli 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  story,  as  astonished  at 
its  marvellousness. 

I  need  «carcely  hint  at  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  Scandinavia,  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  illustrations  of  these  remarks. 
We  have  them  in  our  own  history.  How  roany 
tales  of  "  love  and  murder,'*  of  wars,  of  giauts,  of 
wixards,  of  ghosts,  and  enchanted  castles,  have 
beeaui  circulation  in  the  English  language,  almost 
ever  stnee  there  was  an  English  language.  How 
well  have  later  poets  and  writ«rsaf  romance  known 
how  to  take  advantage  of  these  fancies,  and  espe> 
Gtally  of  that  propensity  in  the  human  mind  which 
first  produced,  and  iitterwards  fostered  and  pre* 
served,  such  extravagancies,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  Micmae  Indian  of  Nova  Scotia  stands  at 
the  present  day,  in  relation  to  the  pnst  history  of 
his  nation,  just  where  the' ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain  stood,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  intro*. 
duced  among  them.  He  has  no  "  chronicles  *'  of 
the  pa^L  He  cannot  open  the  ancient  volume  and 
read  what  authentic  biftory  has  recorded.  The 
few  past  years  makeup  the  whole  of  his  existence 
in  tlie  region  of  sober  reality  and  tnith.  What 
he  heard  from  his  grand-sire  is  probably  true — ^it 
is  **agmioo-dumokun"— historical  fact;  beyond 
that  all  is  "  ah* too-cwokum  ** — foble,  romance 
storiesi,  treasured  up  indeed,  and  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  often  told  for  diversion,  and 
to  keep  in  memory  the  habits  and  manners,  do- 
mestic and  political,  of  the  •ahJxih^waychkik — the 
tndent  Indians — but  nothing  more. 

Would  the  reader  like  the  perusal  of  one  of 
these  tales,  related,  just  as  **  Susan  Doctor,**  the 
daughter  of  *'  Paul  Doctor,**  an  Indian  belonging 
to  J^ctoUf  N.  8.,  would  relate  it?  without  any  at* 
tempt  at  embellishment,  addition  or  •abtraction  t 
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Come  with  me  to  the  Indian  Gamp,  after  thelabon 
of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
have  gathered  around  them.  Here  is  one  wig* 
wi^  somewhatlarger  than  the  rest,  and  the  young 
people  are  gathering  there  as  the  children  ex- 
claim: **ah-too*ewet**-- "she  is  telling  a  story." 
They  have  all  taken  their  places  in  a  circle,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  tale.  They  have  probably  heard  it  a 
hundred  times  already.  Never  mind,  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  feat  to  tell  it,  and  "Susan  **  who  learned 
it  with  a  hundred  similar  ones  from  her  father  Paul, 
is  somewhat  cleverer  than  the  most  of  them. 
She  has  a  good  head,  as  they  term  it — a  thousand 
pities  it  is  not  stored  with  something  more  valua- 
ble. But  to  proceed,  all  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, the  particular  tale  called  for,  kv^ — Susan 
conim<>nces : 

"  Wee-gi-  jik-kee-see-gook,**  an  announcement 
which  simply  calls  up  attention,  and  implies  what 
sort  of  a  relation  is  to  follow.  Literally  it  signi- 
fies: "The  old  people  have  erected  their  tents;** 
but  conveys  very  significantly  this  parabolic  mean- 
ing :  "  Attend  to  a  story  of  ancient  tiraee.*** 

THK  8T0RT  Of  TEE-AX,  AND  OO-HIO-B-ASQVB. 

**  There  was  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and 
a  large  Indian  town  on  the  borders  of  this  lake. 
Near  tho  edge  of  the  Lake,  and  somewhat  remov- 
ed from  the  main  village,  resided  a  young  chief- 
tain, named  Tee-nm — or  Moomb,  He  had  the  power 
of  rendering  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  when 
be  chose,  and  of  showing  himself  just  when  and 
to  whom  he  liked.  Parents  he  had  none  living, 
nor  any  other  occupant  of  the  wigwam  save  an 
only  sidter,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with  the 
most  cordial  affection.  The  brother  occupied  him- 
self like  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  in  hunting.  It  was 
the  Rister*8  business  to  take  charge  of  the  venison, 
to  cot  it  in  slices  and  smoke  and  dry  it ;  and  to 
prepare  food  for  her  brother,  and  perform  all  other 
operations  of  house-keeping. 

The  history  of  Tee-am,  the  invisible  youth,  form- 
ed an  important  item  in  the  village  gossip.  His 
merits,  habits,  and  desiji^s,  were  the  theme  of 
frequent  discussion ;  and  it  soon  becam'e  generally 
known  that  he  was  intending  to  enter  the  "  order 
of  matrimony.**  He  wss  not  disposed,  however, 
to  go  in  quest  of  a  wife,  but,  reversing  the  usual 
order,  it  was  his  wish  that  the  youngladies  of  his 
tribe  should  adorn  th^iAelves  in  their  richest  at- 
tire and  come  in  quest  of  him.  The  girl  that  could 
behold  him,  he  would  marry ;  and  since  he  was  a 
personage  of  no  ordinary  merits,  various  attempts 
were  made  by  the  young  women,  to  arrest  hifl 
attention,  to  win  his  affection,  and  to  draw  him 
forth  to  the  visible  world. 

The  way  they  usually  proceeded  was  this :  They 
put  on 'their  finery,  washed  their  faces,  anointed 
their  heads,  decked  themselves  with  ornaments, 
and  went  to  the  wigwam  uf  Tee-am,  a  number 
usually  going  in  company,  and  reaching  the  place 
sometime  b^ore  the  hour  at  which  he  usually  re- 
turned from  bis  hunting  excursions.  His  sister 
would  receive  them  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
They  would  spend  the  afternoon  together,  and  at 
the  proper  time  the  sister  accompanied  by  her 
companions,  would  walk  down  to  the  shore,  to 
greet  the  approach  of  her  brother.    As  soon  aa 

*  We  do  not  Toach  for  the  onhodoznen  of  the  Indian 
tenna.    Hoaxes  are  not  uacommou.— Ep.  A  A. 
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she  saw  him,  she  would  annonnce  his  approach, 
and  enqnire  of  her  attentive  companions  if  they 
saw  him.  "  Kemeeyok  richlgunmu  ?*•—••  do  yon 
see  my  brother  f  Every  eye  would  be  strained 
in  the  direction  she  was  looking.  Some  wonid 
think  they  saw  him.  And  **  co-goo-way  wisko- 
book-sick  ?"  the  sister  of  the  yonng  man  wonld  ei^ 
quire  **ofwbat  is  his earrytn^  ttrap  made?** — 
Sometimes  those  who  supposed  they  saw  him, 
would  say  it  was  a  wt^Af,  sometimes  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  raw-hide ; — ^and  everythmg  that  had 
been  known  to  be  applied  to  such  a  use,  would  be 
seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen. 

''Ah,**  she  would  say;  understanding  instantly 
that  he  was  undiscovered :  ^*  let  us  go  home.** — 
Home  they  would  go  with  her.  When  the  hunter 
arrived,  his  sister  always  took  charge  of  his  load 
of  game.  The  other  girls  would  see  this,  and  also 
his  moccasins  when  he  drew  them  off.  They  were 
thus  assured  that  there  was  no  deception — that  he 
was  really  present,  thoncrh  they  could  not  see  him. 
But  they  have  not  given  over  yet.  **  I  may  see 
him,**  says  each  one,  **  after  he  has  had  time  to 
look  at  us,  and  take  his  choice  ;**  each  supposing, 
of  course,  that  he  would  have  discernment  suffici- 
ent to  see  that  »he  was  the  prettiest  and  best. — 
The  parties  often  dined  with  him  and  his  sister, 
without  seeing  him,  and  sometimes  remained  over 
night,  and  returned  to  their  several  places  of  abode 
next  day,  unsuccessful. 

Now  there  dwelt  in  this  village  a  widower, 
who  had  three  unmarried  daughters.  The  young- 
est was  a  poor  little  weakly  thing,  and  was  often 
ill-treated  by  the  eldest.  She  often  considered 
her  in  the  way.  She  would  beat  her  unmercifully, 
when  their  father  was  not  near  to  protect  her,  and 
often  burn  her.  The  old  man  would  find  her  cover- 
ed with  bums,  bruises,  and  blisters,  when  he  came 
home,  and  would  be  told,  in  answer  to  his  enqui- 
ries, that  she  had  faJlen  into  the  fire,  and  had  by 
mischief  and  accident  brought  it  all  on  herself.-* 
The  condition  of  the  little  girl  was  pitiable  indeed. 
Every  day  she  was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
cruel  and  unrelenting  sister,  without  the  power  of 
escape  or  redress ;  being  afraid  to  plead  her  own 
cause  before  the  father,  lest  she  should  only  bring 
upon  herself  additional  sufferings.  The  hair  of 
her  head  was  singed  off,  and  she  was  covered  with 
the  effects  of  the  cruel  burnings  to  which  she  was 
subject.  Her  name  somewhat  of  a  rugged 
one — ^but  not  difficult  of  pronunciation — Oo-chig- 
e-asque,  was  indicative  of  her  plight,  covered  with 
the  marks  of  her  sister^s  inhumanity. 

Well,  the  two  elder  sisters  had  gone,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  father,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  the  insulated  wigwam — they  had  tried 
their  success  at  "  moose  hunting**  and  failed.  Of 
course  no  one  dreamed  that  Oo-chig-e-asque  would 
be  simple  enough  to  go ;  and  should  she  go,  it 
was  not  possible  she  should  succeed*  So  they 
might  have  reasoned.  The  poor  child,  however, 
did  not  see  what  harm  it  could  be  for  her  to  go, 
where  every  one  else  went  A  wedding  suit  she 
had  not.  A  few  beads  spared  to  her  through  the 
entreaties  of  her  next  eldest  sister,  composed  her 
whole  stock  of  ornaments.  She  therefore  gathered 
a  quantity  of  birch  bark,  and  fabricated  for  herself 
an  uncouth  dress ;  "  oo-mah-go-dum,"  "  her  pet- 
ticoat,** and  **  oo-mahd-led-um,"  her  ^Moose 
gown.**    Her  fatiier*s  cast  oflf  moocaalnB,  soaked 


and  drawn  on,  were  a  substitute  for  shoes  and 
stockings,  all  under  one.  Thus  accoutred,  withont 
asking  leave  or  licence,  she  arose  and  shaped  her 
course  away  towards  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  village.  Her  sisters  called  after 
her  to  return ;  but  she  made  as  though  she  hetrd 
them  not  The  men,  women,  and  chikiren  itared 
at  her  as  she  passed,  laughed  and  hooted  at  her; 
but  she  heeded  them  not  And  now  she  reaches 
the  tent  of  the  inyisible  youth.  His  sister  receives 
her  kindly.  They  walk  down  to  the  shore  together 
at  the  proper  time.  "Do  you  see  mybrotherf* 
says  the  giri.  "  I  do,**  is  the  reply.  "  And  of  what 
fs  his  carrying-strap  made  ?**  **  iluncwon,**  is  the 
immediate  reply  ;  **  it  is  a  piece  of  a  rotn-Aow  T 
"Very  good — you  do  indeed  see  my  brother.— 
Glamh-de-nech— >let  us  go  home.** 

Arrived  at  the  wigwam,  the  youth's  sister  pro- 
ceeds to  adorn  her  person,  and  prepare  her  for  the 
nuptials.  Her  birch  bark  dress  is  taken  eff  tsd 
consigned  to  the  flames.  A  copious  ablution  re- 
moves every  scar,  and  spot  and  blemish,  and  pre- 
sents her  with  a  face  fair  and  beautiful.  Keit 
comes  the  process  of  arranging  and  adorning  the 
hair.  "  Alas  I**  said  the  poor  girl,  '*  for  I  have  no 
hair.  Vy  head  is  bald  and  singed  and  unpleasant 
to  behold.**  But  no  sooner  do  the  plastic  hands 
of  her  companion  touch  her  head,  than  the  hair, 
black  and  beautiful  and  flowing,  starts  out  in  pro- 
fusion, and  soon  assumes  the  proper  form  and  ap- 
pearance. The  brother  comes  in  laughing.  **Waj- 
jool-koos.**  "We  have  been  discovered,  have 
we  f**  says  he  to  bis  sister.  So  "  Oo-chig-e-asque  ** 
becomes  the  wife  of  Tee-am. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  her  father^s  wigwam. 
The  old  man  is  disconcerted  at  the  absence  of  his 
daughter.  Surely  some  mischief  has  befallen  her, 
as  she  returns  not  that  night  Her  risters  knov 
nothing  about  her ;  and  he  starts  eariy  next  daj 
in  search  of  her.  He  passes  the  wigwam  of  her 
husband,  and  she  recognises  him,  though  he  can- 
not distinguish  her,  on  account  of  ber  transforma- 
tion. She  introduces  him  to  ber  husband.^- 
*•  Wellee-dahsit  kee-sec-goo,"  "the  old  man  is 
much  pleased.**  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  as- 
tonished daughters,  what  a  noble  partner  their 
sister  has  got,  and  how  beautiful  she  herself  has 
become. 

According  to  the  usual  course  of  erents,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  an  addition  is  made  to  tbe  family.  A 
little  "  moose  **  is  presented  to  tbe  head-man  of 
the  establishment,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  over 
It  Teamoochj  soon  becomes  a  fine  boy,  running 
about,  shooting  his  littie  arrows,  wielding  hisfittle 
club,  and  playing  off,  on  all  convenient  opportu- 
nities the  "  little  man.** 

His  mother  now  notices,  more  particularly  than 
she  had  formerly,  that  the  bone  tf  a  motm^t  /e^i 
is  usually  left  lying  in  the  wigwam  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fifither ;  and  her  sister-in4aw  dmrges 
her  to  watch  the  litUo  boy,  and  see  that  he  does 
not  touch  it  After  his  father  arrives  home  from 
hunting,  the  bone  maybe  broken  and  the  mairow 
eaten. 

One  day  the  women  were  more  than  ordinarily 
busy.  They  have  a  large  quantity  of  meat  to 
slice  up  and  cure,  and  it  occupies  them  nearly  all 
day.  The  littie  boy  plays  about  out  of  doors,  and 
sometimes  runs  in  alone  mto  tiie  wfgwam.  He 
gives  the  bone,  which  lay  in  tfie  wigwMn,  a  Uov 
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with  bU  club,  and  breaks  it»  Soon  after  his  aunt 
goes  in  and  sees  what  hsls  been  done.  She  begins 
to  wring  her  hands  and  weep.  "Tie  up  your 
child,"  says  she,  "  and  let  us  go  in  search  of  mj 
brother.*^  Away  they  go  along  the  lake,  taking 
his  tracks,  and  following  upon  the  ice  a  long  dia- 
tance.  They  find  him  at  length,  fallen  down, 
with  his  load,  and  the  bone  or  his  leg  broken. 
Sad  is  the  meeting,  and  sad  the  parting.  He 
takes  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and  babe, 
and  directs  her  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  as 
he  will  nerer  be  able  to  provide  for  her  any  more. 
She  accordingly  takes  her  child  and  goes  home. 
*'  And  you,  my  sister,**  says  he,  **  go  back  to  the 
wigwam.  Bring  the  kettle,  the  axe,  the  knife, 
and  return  to  me.**  She  obeys.  He  then  ad- 
dresses her  thus :  *^N^fMe»  keaalint*  **  my  sister, 
do  you  love  me  ?**  She  Cells  him,  ''aye — I  do.*' 
He  replies :  **  If  you  love  me,  take  up  the  axe 
and  despatch  me.**  She  is  horrified  at  the  pro- 
posal. She  remonstrates.  **Hi8  leg  will  get 
well.  The  bone  will  grow  together.*'  '*  No;  it  will 
never  grow  together  again.  But  as  soon  as  you 
have  smitten  me  down,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a 
real  moote  you  have  killed.  You  will  proceed 
accordingly.  My  flesh  you  will  prepare  and  dry 
in  the  usual  way.  OarefuUy  preserve  the  skin  of 
the  moose's  head.  Make  as  the  women  are  wont 
to  do,  a  *  work-bag*  of  it,  and  keep  it  alway  with 
you,  as  a  memorial  of  me." 

The  poor  girl  obeys,  and  carries  out  all  his  di- 
rections to  the  letter. 

Several  days  elapse  before  she  fully  completes 
her  task.  She  has  gone  up  from  the  lake  into 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  has  there  erected  for 
herself  a  small  tent 

She  has  now  dried  the  moose  meat,  and  hung 
it.  up  in  the  wigwam.  One  morning  she  ia  startled 
by  the  approach  of  a  gianit  a  **  koo-kwes,**  a  spe- 
cies of  humanity^abounding  always  in  the  region 
of  fable.  Monstrons,  huge,  possessed  of  great 
strength,  always  bad — the  enemy  of  mankind — 
destroying  them  without  mercy,  and  feasting  upon 
their  flesh. 

The  **  koo-kwes'*  of  Hicmae  fiction,  is  the  re- 
gular giant  of  yore.  Jf&Mtrum,  korrendwn,  in- 
forrfu,  iftgena.  The  giant  walks  in  and  seats  him- 
self very  composedly ;  looks  up  at  the  venison, 
and  praises  her  industry.  She  takes  the  hint, 
puts  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  boila  half  of  it 
for  his  breakfast  He  devours  it,  and  then 
stretches  himself  down  for  a  nap.  When  he 
awakes,  the  terrified  girl,  with  all  the  coohiess 
she  could  command,  gathers  up  what  is  left,  and 
asks  him  to  accept  of  it 

His  giantship  receives  the  boon,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  advise  her  for  her  good.  He  recommends 
to  her  to  abide  where  she  is,  and  not  to  attempt 
to  find  her  way  to  any  Indian  settlement  Tl&ere 
are  so  many  difficulties  In  the  way  that  she  will 
not  be  able  to  overcome  them.  Parttcnhriy  she 
wiU  be  obliged  to  pass  two  enormous  serpents  who 
guarded  the  path.  She  will  see  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  take  them  for  mowUaint  I  They  lie 
on  each  mde  of  the  path,  with  their  heads  towards 
it  **  Yon  cannot  go  roimd  them,  you  cannot 
cKmb  over  them.  You  must  pass  by  their  huge 
Jaws." 

Ho  finishes  bis  harangue,  ud  departs.  She  Is 
not  p  vtionkriy  impresaed  in  his  hrw^  nor  mndi 


disposed  to  follow  his  counsel.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  his  wish  for  her  to  remain  in  that 
solitary  place,  is  based  upon  the  anticipated  want 
of  a  breakfast  some  morning,  and  that  she  might 
in  that  case  follow  in  the  wake  of  her  brother, 
should  she  stay.  She  will  not  run  the  risk.  **  Foke- 
tum-cahslt,**  **  she  takes  her  departure." 

The  giant's  story  about  the  enormous  serpents, 
proves  true ;  but  carrying  with  her  the  memorial 
of  her  brother,  she  is  safe.  Their  mouths  are 
shut^  and  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  Sho 
passes  them  unharmed,  and  after  a  long  walk 
reaches  an  Indian  village.  She  enters  the  first 
wigwam  she  comes  to,  and  takes  up  her  abode 
there,  with  three  women  who  own  and  occupy  it 
She  frequently  goes  out  visiting  and  playing  at 
the  woltettokuriy  a  curious  game,  resembling  dice, 
still  in  great  favor  with  the  Indians,  taking  care 
to  return  at  evening,  and  always  carrying  with 
her  the  mysterious  work-bag. 

One  night  as  she  lay  down  to  rest,  supposing 
the  other  women  were  asleep,  she  carefully  placed 
this  same  important   article    alway  under  the 
boughs,  close  up  to  the  place  where  the  wigwam 
touches  the  ground — the  kikchoo^  as  they  odl  it. 
Next  day  she  went  abroad,  and  forgot  the  work- 
bag.    After  her  departure,  the  aforesaid  old  wo* 
man,  possessing  some  amount  of  curiosity  as  well 
as  others,  was  prompted  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  stranger's  bag.    She  accordingly  watched 
her  opportunity,  and  took  hold  of  it  lor  that  pur- 
pose-   Scarcely  had  she  begun  to  draw  it  toward 
her,  when,  with  a  shriek  of  horror,  she  started  to 
her  feet    She  had  laid  her  hand  on  the  hair  of  a 
human  head  I  of  a  living  man  I    He  sprang  to  bis 
feet  all  harnessed  and  tatooed  like  a  warrior  ready 
for  battle.    At  one  blow  he  despatched  the  woman 
who  had  palled  htkn  back  to  life,  and  then  killed 
the  other  two.    He  then  rushed  out,  and,  uttering 
the  terrible  war-whoop,  struck  down  every  one- 
whom  he  met    The  ground  was  soon  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying.    His  sister  saw  him, 
and  recognised  him  at  once.    **  0,  brother  I  bro* 
therl"  she  exclaimed.    But  he  was  inexorable* 
"  Boo-naj-jee-me,"  "leave  me  alone,"  is  his  reply. 
**  Why  did  you  not  take  better  care  of  me  ?  Had 
you  taken  better  care  of  me,  you  would  have  had 
me  with  you  for  ever;"  and  he  strikes  her  down 
to  the  earth.    Here,  abruptly,  "  ruptahdoohtU^ 
**  the  tale  ends.^' 

We  could  wish  that  it  ended  better ;  but  W9 
cannot  help  it  When  Charlotte  Elizabeth  was 
writing  her  ^*  Judah's  Lion"  in  the.successivs 
numbers  of  her  magazine,  to  he  continued  came  in, 
on  one  occasion,  leaving  Oharley  on  a  sick  bed, 
and  to  all  appearance  dymg.  One  of  her  readers, 
who  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  story 
in  general,  and  in  tittle  Oharley  in  particular,  beg* 
ged  of  the  writer  not  to  let  Him  die!  Accordingly 
Charley  got  well.  But  I  had  no  such  opportunity 
of  preventing  the  tragical  end  of  either  the  hero 
or  heroine  of  this  tale.  Yon  have  it,  kind  reader, 
as  the  writer  received  it,  and  wrote  it  down  from 
the  mouth  of  an  Indian — with  scarcely  note  or 
comment  May  we  ask,  why  not  educate  and 
elevate  the  Indian  f  Has  he  not  a  mind  capable 
of  improvement  ?  Is  he  not  a  Huv,  as  well  as  his 
white  neighbour?  and,  shall  I  say  oppressor t 
Could  not  the  mind  which,  nntatored  and  no* 
trained,  invented  such  a  tale  of  fiction  «s  this,  or 
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irhicb  can  even  remember  it,   with  scores  of  "But  shall  that  other  party,  holy  Kre,  by  yoa  be 


otliere  similar  to  it,  and  repeat  them  Terbatim  a 
thousand  times,  be  made,  by  proper  cultare.  ca- 
pable of  more  solid  and  useful  productions  ?  Late 
in  the  day  though  it  be,  let  a  generous  effort  be 
made  and  followed  up  for  the  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  improvement  of  our  Indian  brother.  A 
gracious  Providence  will  smile  on  the  effort  and 
crown  it  with  success. — Halifax  Fr<mneiaii»t. 

^*  ♦  •» 

POETRY. 
(From  Funeh,) 

The  Pope  of  Rome  was  sitting,  triple-crowned,  in 

Peter's  chair, 
At  his  feet  the  Count  de  Cbambord  knelt,  like 

small  child  saying  prayer. 
And  wry  and  rueful  faces  made,  most  dolorous 

to  see, 
Ab  he  spread  his  hands  and  raised  his  eyes  upon 

his  bended  knee. 

The  Pope,  with  brow  and  shoulders  shrugged, 

looked  grievously  askance. 
Whom  had  tie  at  his  footstool  there  but  Henrv 

Fifth  of  France? 
Host  Ghristimn  king,  legitimate,  by  rule  of  right 

divine ; 
And  must  the  Holy  Father  needs  anoint  mother 
'  Line  ? 

Oh!  sure  am  I,"  de  CHiambord  said,  **the  tale 

can  ne*er  be  true. 
That  your  Holiness  intends  the  thing  which  people 

say  you  do ; 
To  pluck  the  golden  pippin  of  the  Grown  from 

Pepin's  stem!" 
^  Ky  son,  that's  only,"  said  the  Pope,  '*  an  earthly 

diadem.*' 

'*'Ah,  holy  Father,  yes,  indeed!— but  for  that 

earthly  Crown 
Bid  angel  not  in  holy  pot  bring  sacred  unguent 

down? 
Is  the  *  Saint  AmpouU  *  no  better  than  a  common 

flask  or  crock  T* 
**  Oh,  talk  not  so,  my  son ;  I  feel  the  very  thought 

a  shock.** 

'*  From  me,  the  true  successor  of  St.  Louis,  holy 

king, 
Will  you  aid  a  gross  usurper  my  inheritance  to 

wring? 
Shall  St.  Peter's  heir  St.  Louis's  heir  of  patrimony 

spoil. 
And  hair  of  other  party  grace  with  consecrating 

oil  ?" 

<*0f  good  Saint  Louis's  Crown  will  I  my  faithful 

sonbeieave? 
Ke*er,  so  thou  do  what  I  command,  and  what  I 

preach,  believe ; 
That  circlet  still  with  golden  Kght  shall  flame 

around  thy  head, 
And  evermore  thy  portraits,  too,  shall  wear  St 

when  thou'rt  dead." 

**  Oh,  that's  the  nimhut,  holy  Sbe !  'twas  not  there- 
of I  spoke ; 

That  is  a  crown  tii  ntt^tfrns."  **  My  son,  forbear 
to  joke." 


crowned  ? 

Have  you  thrown  Sunt  Louis  o'er,  and  another 
Louis  found  ?" 

**  Another  Louis  I  have  found,  my  &ithliU  son, 

indeed, 
Who,  Saint  or  not,  behaved  as  such  to  me  in  time 

of  need ; 
For  he  replaced  me  on  the  throne  by  force  of 

arms  benign  " — 
"  Which  you've  to  pay  for,"  Chambord  said,  **  by 

seating  him  on  mine  ?" 

**  In  truth,"  the  holy  Father  cried,  '*!  know  not 

how  to  act" 
**  Then,"  said  de  Chambord,  **  the  report  Is  not  a 

hoax,  in  fact 
What  crime — what  sin  that's  unabsolved — what 

ever  have  I  done? 
Indeed  Tm  not  a  heretic."  "  Of  course  thou'rt  not, 

my  son." 

"Bethink  you.  Father,  well,  what  all  the  worid 

will  surely  s^ — 
Hy  due  of  birth  if  holy  breath  so  lightly  bk>w 

away; 
So  much  for  faithful  dynasties — we  see  what  they 

may  hope— 
And  a  Jteo  for  the  blessing  of  His  Holiness,  the 

Pope !" 

**I  own,*'  the  Pontiff  sighed,  "my  son,  in  what 

thou  say'st  there's  force." 
*'  And,"  said  de  Chambord,  "  whither  led  your 

seventh  namesake's  course. 
That  Pius  did  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  design 

to  do; 
And  small  good  did  he  get  thereby :   about  u 

much  will  you." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Pio  Nono,  "  son,  at  any  rats 

here's  this," 
And  his  hand  he  stretched  right  graciously  to 

Henry  forth  to  kiss; 
"  We  will  act  as  we  think  best,  and  well  see 

what  we  shall  see ; 
In  the  meantime  I  bestow  my  benediction  upon 

thee." 


A  WORD  ON  CANADA. 

The  glut  which  has  lately  taken  place  In  the  mat- 
ter of  emigration  to  the  gold-colonies  of  Australia, 
will  naturally  turn  observation  once  more  towards 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  either  of  which 
offers  a  boundless  field  for  the  reception  of  an 
industrious  and  well-disposed  class  of  emigrantSL 
At  present,  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  debate 
in  the  United  States  Legislature,  is  the  Homestead 
Bill,  by  which  it  is  actually  intended  to  cive  sec- 
tions of  government-land  for  nothing,  the  mere 
cost  of  title  excepted,  and  that  will  probably  be 
only  a  lew  shillings.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  is  agitated  in  Western  Canada;  the  otgect 
being  to  attract  emigrants ;  for  the  more  settlen 
there  are,  the  more  »  the  prosperity  of  the  oooih 
try  promoted.  Independently  of  the^  plans  of 
dTiog  land  gratis,  there  is  everywhere  an~  abtii- 
danoe  of  properties  wholly  or  partially  beared. 
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which  may  be  obtained  on  remarkablj  easy  ierma. 
From  the  papers  which  from  time  to  time  reach 
08,  it  appears  that  great  improTements  are  taking 
place  in  CSanada,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  an  emigration  into  the  colony  from  diifferent 
pans  of  the  United  States.  The  emigration  from 
the  States  in  one  district  of  Lower  Canada  has 
been  so  considerable,  as  to  make  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  population.  Through  this  tract, 
a  railway  is  now  ia  process  ot  conatniction  from 
MoQtreal  to  Portland.  Great  part  of  Upper 
Canada  is  equal  to  the  best  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  it  is  eren  more  fertile. 
High  authority  states  that,  near  Toronto,  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  haye  been  obtained  from  a  sin- 
gle acre.  A  gentleman,  for  several  years  a  resi- 
dent  of  Upper  Canada,  states  that  that  portion  of 
it  which  lies  between  Kingston  and  Sandwich, 
and  extends  back  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
—from  some  points  forty,  and  from  others  one' 
hundred  miles- — ^is  capable  of  supplying  all 
Europe  with  the  grain  it  requires,  besides  produ- 
cing cattle  and  sheep,  hemp  and  fiax,  and  yielding 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  lime,  marl,  and  gypsum. 
Another  resident  states  that  "  Upper  Canada  is 
capable  of  supporting,  by  agricultural  pursuits 
alone,  at  least  6,000,000  of  additional  inhabitants.** 

In  regard  to  farming,  the  same  mistakes  were 
at  first  made  in  Canada  as  are  in  all  new  colonies 
and  countries.  Now,  however,  over  large  tracts 
of  some  of  the  best  land  of  the  province,  is  to  be 
seen  as  good  farming  as  one  could  desire  to  meet 
with.  Crentlemen  of  independent  property  hare 
set  the  example  in  many  of  the  most  eligible 
situations  for  settlers ;  substantial  farmers  from 
England  and  Scotland  have  followed,  and  have 
introduced  with  success  all  the  best  practices  of 
the  old  country.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  importation  of  the  best  stock  from  Britain ; 
the  markets,  therefore,  o!  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,  and  other  towns,  are  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent meat.  An  objection  to  the  growth  of 
roots  and  crops  that  had  been  entertained  by  the 
smaller  farmers,  without  much  capital  or  enter- 
prise—namely, the  difliculty  of  preventing  their 
freezing  in  the  winter— had  been  easily  overcome 
by  the  superior  class  of  farmers. 

Of  Lower  Canada,  we  have  space  only  to  say 
that  it,  too,  is  improving,  though  it  is  allowed 
that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  char- 
acterise it,  render  emigration  thither  less  inviting. 
Here  it  must  be  said,  that  the  climate  of  the 
Western  Canadian  territory  has  been  considerably 
misrepresented.  In  Upper  Canada,  in  conformity 
to  a  general  law  of  the  North  American  climate, 
which  becomes  milder  as  the  degrees  of  longitude 
increase,  the  eold  is  not  by  any  means  to  severe  or 
the  winter  $o  long.  An  interesting  pamphlet  on 
this  subject  has  lately  been  published  by  Professor 
Hind  oi  Toronto,  in  which  he  shews  very  convin- 
cingly the  "decided  superiority"  of  Upper 
Canada  "  for  agricultural  purposes  over  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  the  states  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
the  Far  West,  and  the  whole  of  New  England-* 
in  a  word,  over  the  wheat-growing  states  gene- 
rally i*'  and  that  the  emigrant,  **  in  preferring  any 
part  of  the  United  States  for  farming  purposes,  is 
actually  selecting  for  himself  a  climate  of  greater 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat,  and  not  only  more 


unhealthy,  but  also  far  more  hazardous  to  the 
agriculturist  than  that  which  obtains  in  tiie 
Qftnadian  peninsula.'* 

Within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  constmctioii 
of  canals,  and  other  finrourable  circnmstanees, 
the  industry  of  Canada  has  been  stimulated  and 
her  resources  developed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  From  Lake  Erie,  and  oi  course  firom 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  can  now  descend  to  the  ocean  and  return. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  Welland  Canal, 
passing  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  has  been  constructed; 
and  also  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  falls  in  that 
river  occur,  several  short  canals,  all  with  capacious 
locks,  and  all  together  measuring  above  ninety 
miles.  Besides  these,  the  Canadians  enjoy  Uie 
benefit  of  two  other  canals — the  Rideau  Canal,  128 
miles  long,  connecting  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  Bytown  on  the  Ottawa;  and  the  Chambly 
Canal,  eleven  miles  long,  which  connects  Lake 
ChMmplain  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal. 
Through  the  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1S50, 
parsed  7166  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which  6827 
were  British  and  889  American,  and  the  aggregate 
tonnn^e  was  547,322  tons ;  and  through  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  4761  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which 
2962  were  British  and  1799  American,  and  the 
Aggi'cgate  tonnage  was  687,100  tons.  In  1840, 
the  exports  amounted  to  1,475,000  dollars,  and  in 
1850,  to  13,290,000.  The  exports  have  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  being,  in  1850,  about 
15,950,000  dollars. 

The  resources  of  Canada  are  soon  to  be  still 
further  developed  by  the  construction  of  railways, 
which  are  much  better  adapted  for  the  country 
and  climate  than  canals.  Let  any  one,  says  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  take  up  the  map  of  British  North 
America,  and  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  completion  of  that  magnificent  system  of 
railway  communication,  which,  beginning  at  Hall- 
fax,  is  about  to  pass  from  Nova  Scotis,  througlh 
New  Brunswick  to  Quebec,  fh>tn  thence  to  Mon- 
treal, Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  through 
the  entire  length  of  Upper  Canada  to  its  western 
extremity,  opposite  Detroit;  there  to  meet  the 
already  constructed  railway  across  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  and  onward  towards  the 
Mississippi,  which  will  be  reached  within  the  next 
few  years,  by  a  line  now  in  progress.  Let  the 
branch-lines  from  the  main  one  be  then  traced-^ 
from  Prescott  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Bytown  on 
theOttawa,  now  nnder  construction ;  from  Toronto 
to  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on  to  Lake  Huron,  already 
corameneed ;  from  Toronto  to  Guelph  and  Gode* 
rich ;  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara,  to  connect  with 
the  lines  through  the  State  of  New  York,  k<s» 

Glance  next,  for  a  moment,  at  their  towns  :— 
Hamilton,  beneath  a  bold  escarpment,  and  infold- 
ing hills,  richly  covered  with  the  primeval  fore^; 
the  undulating  plain  on  which  it  stands  diversified 
with  foliage,  cultivation,  and  villas;  the  inlet  from 
the  Lake,  which  forms  its  harbor,  presenting  an 
agreeably  varied  outline:  Toronto,  spreading 
over  a  wide  and  gently-rising  plateau  on  the  lake 
shore ;  handsomely  built,  increasing  rapidly,  and 
possessing  public  buildings  which,  in  dimensions, 
in  taste,  and  soliltty,  are  surpassed  by  few  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  second-rate  towns  in  England : 
Kingston,  also  showing  signs  of  prosperity  and. 
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progress ;  occupying  an  important  poaidon  at  the 
head  of  the  Ridean  Canal :  Montreal  alive  with 
commerce,  and  pleasing  the  eye  with  the  graceful 
forms  <^the  hills  aroand ;  some  of  its  old,  narrow, 
and  somewhat  pictoresqne  streets,  reminding  one 
of  Europe :  Quebec,  with  its  undying  interest,  its 
beauty  of  position  and  outline,  its  crowd  of  masts 
along  the  wharres,  its  fleets  at  anchor  below  the 
citadel,  its  quaint  old  streets,  and  busy  population. 

Let  all  these  circumstances  be  weighed — the 
great  natural  resources  of  these  provinces,  the 
energy  now  at  woric  in  dcTeloping  them,  the  in- 
ducements thereto  held  out  by  the  home-growth 
of  a  consuming  population,  and  by  the  expanding 
facilities  of  transport,  either  to  the  home  or  the 
foreign  market — and  it  will  be  seen  how  extensive 
a  field  is  there  opening  for  the  still  further  em- 
ployment of  British  labor  and  capital.  The  ordi- 
nary interest  of  capital  in  Canada  is  ft  per  cent. ; 
the  ordinary  price  of  common  labor  in  Upper 
Canada  is  23. 6d.  to  8s.  9d.  a  day;  and  as  all  common 
articles  are  admitted  under  a  low  revenue  tariff  of 
from  2^  to  12^  per  cent,  the  usual  articles  of  con- 
sumption, including  provisions,  are  cheap  and 
good.  The  principle,  indeed,  of  the  Canatlian 
tariff,  is  to  levy  pretty  high  duties  on  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  wines,  spirits,  and  other  articles  not 
produced  either  in  the  colony  or  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  to  place  revenue  duUes  on  manufactures 
as  low  as  the  wants  of  the  province  admit  It  may 
be  said  that  parties  emigrating  to  Canada  will 
never  know  what  taxes  are ;  for  the  home  country 
relicTea  the  colony  of  all  charges  as  regards  exter- 
nal poficy,  and  the  expences  of  the  local  govern- 
ment are  comparatively  trifling.  In  short,  what 
•  man  makes  by  his  industry  in  Canada  is  his  own ; 
while  what  he  realises  in  England  needs  to  be 
divided  with  the  tax-collector. 

The  manner  in  which  the  great  question  of 
elementary  education  has  been    dealt  with   in 
Gmada  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  from  the 
effect  which  it  is  likely  to  prodnce  in  Canada 
itself,  but  from  its  general  interest    It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  province  has  been  provided 
with  an  excellent  system  of  schools  of  different 
grades — a  system  infinitely  more  perfect  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  parish-school  establishment 
in  Scotland.    It  is  encouraging  to  know,  that  the 
number  of  publicly-supported  schools  reported  as 
existing  in  Upper  Canada  this  year  amounts  to 
8069;   and  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  is  151,891.    With  what  earnestness  the 
people  have  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education,  is 
flhewn  by  the  published  account  of  the  *^Pro- 
eeedings  at  the  Ceremony  of  laying  the  chief 
Corner-stone  of  the  Normal  and  Model  School  and 
Education  Offices,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Govemor- 
Oeneral,"  at  Toronto,  in  July  1851.    From  an 
address  delivered  on  the  ground  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent,  we  learn  that  the 
institution  will  accomodate  200  teachers  in  training, 
itod  600  pupils  in  the  Model  School ;  and  that  the 
'land  set  apart  for  it  is  an  entire  square,  consisting 
of  nearly  eight  acres,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  a 
botanical  garden,  three  to  agricultural  experunents, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  buildings  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  grounds  for  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  students  and  pupils.    To  accomplish  this  pro- 
ject, ft  public  grant  was  made  of  £15|000— "  an 


enlightened  liberality  on  the  part  of  onr  legiabtnre, 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  legislatore  on  the 
American  continent**  Near  the  close  of  his 
address,  the  Chief  Superintendent  remake:  ^  There 
are  four  drcumstances  which  encourage  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  in  regard  to  onr  educational 
future.  The  first  is,  the  avow  ed  and  en  tire  absence 
of  all  party-spirit  in  the  school  affairs  of  our 
country,  from  the  provincial  legislature  down  to 
the  smallest  municipality.  The  second  is,  the 
precedence  which  our  legislature  has  taken  of  all 
others  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic^  in  pro- 
viding for  Normal-school  instruction,  and  in  aiding 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  its  adrantagea. 
The  third  is,  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
have,  during  the  last  year,  Tolontarily  taxed 
themselves,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  a  larger 
sum,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  have 
kept  open  their  schools,  on  an  average,  more 
months,  than  the  neighbouring  citizens  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  The  fourth  is,  that  t).e 
essential  requisites  of  suitable  and  excellent  text- 
books have  been  introduced  into  our  schools,  and 
adopted  almost  by  general  acclamation ;  and  that 
the  facilities  for  furnishing  all  our  schools  with  the 
necessary  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  will  soon 
be  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  country.'* 
In  fact,  the  system  of  education  now  established 
in  Canada,  far  exceeds,  in  its  comprehensive 
details,  anything  established  in  the  United  King- 
dom. While  all  the  ordinary  plans  of  national 
education  in  the  mother  country  have  been  de- 
livered over  to  sectarian  disputation  and  obstrue* 
tfon,  those  in  Canada  have  been  perfected  and 
brought  into  operation  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people. Chamber*^  £dinh9i^k 
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Shortly  before  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, there  arrived  in  New  England  an  orphan 
boy  called  Bill  Smith.  Some  friends  of  his  parents 
took  an  interest  in  him,  and  apprenticed  bim-» 
though  only  eight  years  of  age— to  an  old  farmer 
in  North  Carolina.  The  indentures  stipulated  that 
he  was  to  have,  besides  sufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, reasonable  opportunities  for  education ;  but 
Saunders  the  yeoman,  thought  this  folly,  and  all 
that  Bill  learned  was  in  spite  of  his  prejudices.— > 
There  was  a  little  daughter  of  the  old  farmer's, 
however, — Mattie,  a  blue-eyed  child,  with  gold 
ringlets  and  dimpled  face,  who  took  a  fancy  to  in- 
struct the  young  alien  that  had  come  under  her 
father's  roof.  He  learned  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  soon  became  so  proficient  in  both,  that  he  be- 
gan, in  turn,  to  teach  his  tutor. 

This  pleasant  exchange  of  mutual  kindnsswent 
on  until  the  children  grew  up,  and  Mattie  was  a 
blooming  girl,  unconsciously  betrothed  in  the 
spring-time  of  her  life  to  the  orphan  youth  who 
had  been  perpetually  by  her  nde.  The  fiumei 
discovered  this,  and  immediately  began  to  punish 
Smith,  by  a  series  of  pettv,  and  abominable  perse- 
cutions. He  made  him  sleep  in  a  bam,  on  a  pile 
of  hay,  with  only  one  tattered  blanket  to  corer 

*This  Narrative  ia  hbtorical.    and  forms  one  of  Iba 
strongest  episodes  in  the  wuials  of  real  romance. 
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hina,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  the  eonBolatioaa  of 
litde  Mulders  love,  fle  vras  rich,  aad  hated  any 
oae  vrho  appeared  to  aim  at  being  the  heir  to  his 
fjrtune.  He  je.Uou.<«ly  ^-tched  his  daughter,  and 
tortured  poor  Bill  by  every  kind  of  cruelty  until 
his  behaviour  becaina  notorious,  and  some  humane 
persons  resolved  to  summon  hi-n  before  a  court 
of  justice  for  barbarity  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Before  this  was  known,  however,  the  orphan 
boy  had  formed  aV>i&Qof  running  away.  He  made 
ap  his  little  bundle,  and  one  night,  creeping  into 
Ifattie^s  room  througli  the  window,  bade  her  a 
gentle  good-by.  He  embraced  her,  and  kissed 
her,  and  told  her  he  would  come  back  a  great 
man,  and  make  her  his  wife ;  and  she  said,  **  Til 
wait  for  jo\x.^  He  ran  all  night  along  the  high- 
way, and  came  next  morning  to  the  settlement  of 
Raleigh.  There  he  lived  for  some  time.  He 
prowled  about  the  kitchens  of  the  gentry  by  day, 
subsisting  on  the  scraps  which  some  kind-hearted 
slave  bestowed  on  him,  and  when  it  was  dark 
crawled  into  some  shed  to  sleep. 

It  happened  that  a  Judge  Campbell, — a  very 
humane  man,— was  then  presiding  in  the  circuit 
court.  He  found  Bill  Smith  one  morning  among 
his  cattle  and  horses  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
cold.  He  took  him  into  his  house,  fed  him,  clothed 
him,  learned  his  story,  and  began  to  consider  how 
his  inhuman  master  might  -be  punished.  Great, 
therefore^  was  his  delight  when  on  looking  over 
the  list  of  causes  to  be  tried  before  him  in  that  cir- 
cuit, the  very  first  was  **  Common  wealth,  vertns 
Samuel  Saunders,  for  abducting,  murdering,  or 
otherwise  unlawfully  making  away  with  an  inden- 
tured male  child,  known  as  William  Smith." 

The  trial  came  on.  Judge  Campbell  compelled 
the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  facts.  His  charge 
to  the  jury  was  stern  and  dead  against  the  ac- 
cused. It  sounded  like  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
prisoner  stood  pale  and  shivering.  His  counsel 
was  startled,  cowod,  almost  hopeless.  The  wind- 
ing-up was  near.  AU  felt  the  verdict  must  be 
"guilty." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  conrt 
Carriage  wheeU  were  heard  rapidly  nearing  the 
place.  The  sheriff  came  in,  and  with  him  was 
the  boy,  still  attenuated  from  suffering,  but  neatly 
clothed,  and  with  the  bloom  of  life  reviving  on 
his  cheek.  Old  Saunders  was  carried  from  the 
dock  in  convulsions, — his  shrieks  being  heard 
until  the  prison  doors  were  closed  upon  him.  He 
was  acquitted,  but  compelled  to  give  security  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  Bill  Smith  until 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

That  was  the  first  public  scene  in  Bill  Smith's 
career.  The  next  was  when,  as  an  eloquent, 
vivacious,  bold  young  lawyer,  he  pleaded  his  first 
cause  at  the  bar.  He  gained  it,  and  gained  many 
alter  it,  and  gradually  rose  to  great  honours, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  Mattie  became  his  wife, 
and  their  home  was  blessed  by  sons'and  daughters, 
until,  when  the  declaration  of  Independence  was 
made,  men  knew  no  happier  family  than  that  of 
William  Smith.  He  was  generous  and  he  was 
charitable,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  roost  opu- 
lent men  in  the  province,  for  he  was  prudent  and 
economical.  When,  however,  the  war  of  liberty 
broke  out,  his  treasures  flowed  like  water  to  sup- 
port Washington  in  his  tremendous  campaigns. 
Mattie  did  not  repine  when  she  saw  theur  riches 


melting  away  in  the  fervour  of  that  glorious  cause. 
**  Let  die  gold  go,"  she  said ;  and  the  gold  did 
go,  and  when  America  was  free,  it  was  all  gone, 
and  William  Smith  found  himself  a  beggar  1  But 
he  was  not  sorrowful;  for  over  the  Alleghany 
mountains  was  the  country  of  Kentucky — beaa- 
tlful  land,  with  fertile  soil  and  timber,  and  water 
and  game  abounding.  There  they  might  settle, 
and  thither  were  many  going  who  had  lost  their 
possessions  in  the  terrible  but  sacred  war.  In 
the  spring  of  178i,  fifty  emigrants  assembled  iit 
Powell's  V  alley,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  old  colon/. 
They  were  to  journey  in  company  over  the  moun- 
tains, for  mutual  defence,  for  the  swarthy  tribes 
of  Indians  sdll  hovered  over  the  regions,'  reveng- 
ing on  the  white  men  that  long  Iliad  of  calamides 
which  had  fallen  on  their  race. 

The  caravan  went  forward.  It  passed  through 
a  wild  territory,  among  mountains  and  defiles, 
with  the  shaggy  forests  sdll  throwing  their  pri- 
meval shadows  over  the  slopes.  At  a  distance 
there  was  known  to  be  a  setdement  where  provis- 
ions might  be  obtained.  Smith,  with  a  small 
party,  went  in  advance  to  bring  back  supplies  for 
the  rest.  He  was  six  days  away.  The  remainder 
had  promised  to  await  bis  return  in  a  sequestered 
litde  valley.  To  diat  he  came  with  his  compan- 
ions. There  were  traces  of  the  camp,  and  marks 
of  conflict,  but  no  living  being  stirred  there, — no 
voice  could  be  heard,  no  welcome  of  the  dear 
ones  he  had  left.  A  confused  and  broken  trail 
showed  that  the  emigrants  were  in  full  retreat  for 
the  Clench  river,  to  regain  the  more- populous  dis- 
trict they  had  quitted.  Smith  hurried  after  them. 
"Where  is  my  wife — where  are  my  children?" 
he  asked  of  the  first  straggler  he  came  up  to. 

"  You  will  find  them  where  you  left  them.  Ask 
the  Shawanees ;  they  can  tell  yon  the  rest." 

"  You  have  neglected  yourtrust^they  are  mur- 
dered," said  Smith,  in  a  stem  and  deliberate,  yet 
trembling  voioe.  "  And  yet  you  are  retreating, 
you  cowards,"  he  added,  and  struck  the  man  to 
the  ground.  Then  he  turned  back,  rode  alone  to 
the  abandoned  camp  in  the  valley,  and  there  in 
the  evening  he  was  found,  looking  with  tearless 
eyes,  but  a  countenance  more  mournful  than  weep- 
ing could  make  it,  on  the  lost  and  the  loved— 
Mattie  and  her  children. 

Smith  with  his  own  hands  dug  their  graves-* 
with  his  own  hand  he  laid  them  side  by  side :  his 
first  born  on  the  mother*s  right  hand,  his  youngest 
on  her  bosom,  where  it  had  been  nursed  and 
nesded  so  long.  And  then  he  stood  for  a  few 
moments  looking  upon  the  last  couch  made  for 
their  earthly  rest,  and  filled  the  grave,  and  piled 
stones  to  mark  the  spot,  and  bade  adieu  for  ever 
to  the  love  in  which  his  heart  had  made  its  home. 
His  comrades  were  standing  around  in  silence.^ 
They  expected  that  when  he  had  finished  he  would 
follow  them.  But  he  walked  about  the  site  of  the 
camp,  and  found  where  the  Indians  had  come  and 
gone.  Then  he  shouldered  his  rifie,  waved  his 
hand  solemnly,  and  speaking  no  farewell,  disap- 
peared on  the  trail  of  the  Shawanees. 

From  that  hour  a  strange  mystery  sprang  up 
among  those  mountains.  There  was  known  to 
dwell  on  them  a  lonely  hunter — a  white  nian~> 
who  was  seen  occasionally  by  the  Indians,  or  by 
some  solitary  trapper,  always  with  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  but  perpetually  silent,  never  speaking  one 
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word  to  any.  If  he  wm  addreased  he  tarned  and 
retreited  into  the  woods.  Gradually  he  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether,  except  to  DaTid  Boone,  that 
far-famed  hunter  whose  name  is  familiar  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America.  Dayid  Boone  was 
belfeved  to  hare  frequent  interviews  with  him, 
and  to  supply  him  with  powder  and  ball,  but  he 
never  spoke  of  him,  and  only  replied  to  questions 
by  shaking  his  bead  and  touching  his  brow  with 
his  finger. 

This  went  on  for  two  years,  and  men  had  almost 
forgotten  Bill  Smith.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
a  Shawanee  Indian  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Boone*8  fort,  and  he  once  more  revived  the 
excitement  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  Silent  Hunter. 
He  said  that  a  terrible  spirit  had  for  two  years 
haunted  the  war-path  of  the  Shawanees, — an  evil 
demon,  whose  sight  was  appalling  to  their  nation. 
More  than  thirty  of  their  best  braves  had  already 
fallen  under  his  hand  Thisfearfhl  Medicine  Man 
was  sent,  they  belieyed,  to  punish  them  for  some 
portentous  sin.  So  dreaded  had  he  become,  that 
the  tribe  had  met,  and  were  nearly  determined  to 
quit  for  ever  their  andent  hunting-grounds  in 
Kentucky.  When  asked  whether  they  ever  saw 
this  demon,  they  said  they  had  never  seen  it  dis- 
tinctly, though  their  young  men  had  pursued  it 
often,  and  always  came  back  with  one,  at  least,  of 
their  number  missing.  At  length  none  dared  to 
follow  this  terrible  apparition. 

After  this  story  bad  been  rumoured  abroad, 
men  began  again  to  speak  of  Bill  Smith.  They 
spoke  of  him,  however,  with  an  unaccountable 
diread,  and  always  in  a  low  voice.  The  Shawanees 
had  been  formerly  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
best  or^nised  ot  the  Red  nations.  They  now  be- 
came Umid,  and  carried  on  the  most  desultory 
warfare.  They  were  beaten  by  every  hostile  tribe, 
for  whenever  a  battle  took  place,  the  Silent  Hun- 
ter made  his  appearance  suddenly,  fighting  with 
their  enemies.  If  they  attacked  a  fort,  he  was 
always  among  thedefendera;  if  they  defended  a 
stronghold,  he  was  never  away,  but  regularly 
headed  the  assailants.  But  he  came  and  went 
without  speaking.  He  never  greeted  any  man, 
and  no  man  erer  said  farewell  to  him.  The  Border 

feople  looked  on  him  with  respect  and  fear ;  the 
ndians  shuddered  at  his  name,  and  the  Shawa- 
nees especially  looked  upon  him  as  a  curse  sent 
from  the  Great  Spirit  to  exterminate  their  racfe. 

At  last  they  became  ^o  terrified  by  this  phan- 
tom of  the  Sileat  Hunter  perpetually  haunting 
their  paths,  that  they  all  collected  and  fled  across 
the  great  stream  of  Kentucky.  But  he  followed 
them  over,  and  was  ever  on  their  hunting-grounds. 
So  they  fled  again,  and  passed  the  Green  River. 
He  passed  it  too,  and  never  crossed  H  again.  Still 
the  Indians  were  appalled  by  hearing  of  the  braves 
slain  in  the  fbrest  and  at  their  camp  fires,  by  an 
arm  which  they  now  so  fiilly  believed  to  be  the 
arm  of  some  avenging  spirit,  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  a  conflict.  The  Silent  Hunter  never 
lost  their  trail.  Then  they  once  more  burned  their 
wigwams,  and  went  away  for  ever  from  that  coun- 
try. And  when  the  last  of  the  Shawanees  had 
launched  his  canoe  upon  the  Ohio,  Bill  Smith  rose 
from  amid  the  bushes  on  the  shore,  and  fired  after 
the  little  bark. 

Revenge  was  his  monomania.  When  he  buried 
Us  wife  and  children,  a  rash  and  bloody  resolu- 


tion fixed  itself  in  his  mind.  It  became  madness. 
He  never  more  spoke  to  man,  but  silently  and  re* 
morselessly  haunted  the  trail  of  the  Shawanees  to 
slay  every  one  that  came  within  the  range  of  his 
far-famed  rifle.  Then,  afler  that  Indian  tribe  had 
gone  from  its  ancient  hurting-grounds,  he  retired, 
mute  and  alone,  to  the  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  Green  River  Hills.  There,  in  a  shady  deft, 
remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  h^  built  him- 
self a  hut,  where,  in  solitary  quiet,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  hunted  to  supply  him- 
self with  food,  and  skins  enough  to  exchange  for 
powder  and  shot,  which  an  old  man  at  an  out-set- 
tlement down  on  the  Green  River  was  accostomed 
to  supply  him  with.  His  life  was  protracted  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

One  day  the  old  man  at  the  settlement  wu 
heard  to  say  that  something  must  have  happened 
to  the  Silent  Hunter,  for  he  had  not  come  as  usual 
to  fill  his  shot-bag,  Imd  his  powder-pouch.  Bidding 
no  one  to  follow  him,  he  went  away  to  the  Green 
River  Mountain,  and  when  he  came  back,  though 
many  questioned,  he  said  nothing  of  where  he  had 
been.  From  that  day,  however,  no  man  ever  saw 
the  Silent  Hunter.  Ko  one  heard  of  his  fiite,  hot 
it  became  a  dim  tradition  in  that  country  that  bis 
spirit  was  still  among  the  mountains  of  the  Green 
River. 

Not  many  yeara  ago,  however,  Webber,  the 
hunter-naturalist,  started  with  a  companion  in 
search  of  game  among  the  Green  River  Hills.— 
After  wandering  for  many  days  among  their  solh 
tudes,  they  came  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  tnp' 
per,  living  alone  with  the  dogs, — an  eremite  of  the 
forest,  full  of  its  traditions,  and  ftimiliar  with  all 
the  spots  they  haunted.  He  said  that,  near  that 
place  lay,  under  a  black  oak,  the  grave  of  a 
mighty  hunter.  He  had  been  a  mysterious  inhab- 
itant of  those  mountains,  and  his  resting  bed  was 
marked  by  a  stone.  He  bad  choeen  it  himseV 
yeara  before  he  died.  It  was  near  a  spring  ef 
which  he  had  drunk,  and  an  old  man  had  buried 
him,  though  no  one  had  since  visited  the  grave. 
Webber  offered  the  trapper  some  nnoney  if  he 
would  lead  them  to  the  spot ;  but  he  shuddered, 
and  refused,  though  at  length,  with  vi£>ible  trepi- 
dation, he  consented  to  guide  them  within  dght 
of  it 

He  waUeJ  before  them  for  some  time,  among 
difis  and  trees,  and  over  streams,  and  through  hol- 
lows, until,  from  a  bluff  eminence,  they  looked 
down  on  a  narrow  wild  plam.  Over  the  sarftce 
of  this  lay  sprinkled  what  seemed  a  number  of  flat 
rocks,  but  were  in  reality  stone  sarcophagi,  or 
graves,  which  are  to  be  found  in  thousands,  some- 
times covering  miles  of  ground  in  the  southere 
part  of  Kent'.icky  and  portions  of  Tennessee.  The 
people  who  used  this  curious  mode  of  sepulture 
are  now  extinct.  They  existed  long  before  the 
Indian  natirn-:-1on^  before  the  Red  Skins  hunted 
through  thcce  woods  and  savannahs.  The  burial- 
grounds  are  all  that  remain  of  them.  They  were, 
apparently,  pigmies,  Ibr  the  graves  are  not,  on  aa 
average,  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  Some 
have  imagined  that  these  were  only  the  tombs  nf 
their  children,  but  the  children  of  the  Aztec 
nation,  in  this  case,  must  have  died  by  thoosandu 
when  they  were  just  about  three  f^et  high,  and 
the  older  people  must  have  been  burned  or  secretly 
I  interred. 
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In  006  of  these  canons  sepulchres  the  body  of 
Bill  Smith  was  discovered.  It  was  a  sarcophagus 
sank  in  the  earth,  almost  eighteen  inches  deep,  by 
the  same  in  width.  The  bottom  and  sides  were 
lined  with  flat  unhewn  stone,  and  one  of  a  similar 
kind  was  lud  over  the  top.  No  cement  of  any  kind 
had  been  used.    The  explorers  examined  the 

E&ve, — they  even  disturbed  the  remains,  bat  they 
d  them  again  in  their  place  of  rest,  and  left  once 
more  to  his  solitary  repose  the  Silent  Hanter  of 
the  Oreen  River  Hills. 

What  a  dark  and  monrnfol  story  t  How  strange 
and  chequered  a  life.  It  was  the  &ith  of  this 
man  to  his  early  love,  and  the  affection  of  his  heart 
to  her  children,  that  made  the  terrible,  silent,  re- 
monieless  being  he  afterwards  became.  Bnt  he 
wa?  not  in  his  nature  wicked.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  his  mind  was  shaken  by  remem- 
brance of  that  melancholy  day,  when  Mattie  and 
her  little  ones  had  ber^n  buried  by  his  hands  in  the 
•*  Vale  of  Pines."— i?/ua  GookU  Journal. 
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It  was  evening,  and  the  dark-haired  spirit, 
Malizia,  sat  alone  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  wide 
oak,  looking  down  upon  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Silverstream,  whose  fields  and  streams  were  gil- 
ded by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  So  pure  and 
calm  they  seemed,  sleeping  there  in  their  tran- 
quil beauty,  that  even  Malizia  could  not  gaze 
unmoved.  The  raging  passions  of  her  heart  were 
for  a  moment  stilled  ;  and  stretching  her  arms 
towards  the  scene,  with  a  look  of  earnest  longing 
she  exclaimed,  "Oh1  that  I  were  a  mortal  f  I 
might  perhaps  be  happy."  The  softened  mood, 
however,  was  but  a  transitory  one;  an  instant 
afterwards  the  spirit*8  face  had  resumed  its  usual 
expression  of  Hstlessness  and  dejection,  and  me- 
chanically her  fingers  played  with  the  acorns  that 
lay  scattered  at  her  feet. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  bells  was  borne  lightly 
by  upon  the  wind.  Malizia  listenetl:  at  first  with 
inditferenee,  but  gradually,  as  the  music  ap- 
proached, her  attention  was  aroused,  and  at 
length,  as  if  awakened  by  some  sudden  recol- 
lection, she  started  to  her  feet  exclaiming  **  To- 
day is  the  birthday  of  ttie-Prlneess  Margarita, 
and  I  am  not  among  the  invited  guests  at  the 
castle.  How  dare  they  insult  me  thus?  But  I 
will  be  revenged.  Duke  Johan  and  his  haughty 
duchess  shall  know  the  fairy  Malizia  does  not 
belie  her  name."  An  hour  afterwards,  and  she 
stood  again  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  altered,  and  even  the 
character  of  her  wondrous  beauty  was  changed. 
It  wos  softer,  more  feminine,  but  less  brilliant; 
and  her  voice,  as  she  addressed  the  fairy  atten- 
dants that  came  thronging  around  her,  was  low 
and  sweet  as  the  sound  of  the  distant  bells. — 
Mftllzia's  was  the  soft,  smothered  lip  that  whispeis 
to  deceive,  and  hers  the  power  to  hide  a  bitter 
thought  beneath  a  winning  smile.  Her  dress, 
composed  of  a  beautiful  texture  woven  by  fairy 
looms,  was  of  that  rich  golden  colour  which  is 
the  natural  hue  of  silk.  Her  long  dark  hair  hung 
in  abundance  upon  her  neck,  and  amid  the  curls 
was  fancifully  twined  a  wreath  of  bluebells.  She 
wore  no  other  ornament;  contrary  to  her  usual 


custom,  she  was  resolved  to  depend  alone  upon 
her  own  power  of  facination  for  leaving  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  the  assembly  she  was  about 
to  visit.  That  that  power  was  great  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  doubt,  for  it  was  with  a  hurried  bat 
well  pleased  glance  at  her  own  face  in  the  stream, 
that  she  gave  at  length  the  signal  to  depart.  In 
an  instant  a  hundred  wings  were  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  Maliaia  with  her  fairy  tribe  were 
seen  floating  through  the  calm  blue  air  in  the 
direction  of  Duke  Johan*s  castle.  They  were  ad- 
mitted there  without  Inquiry  or  delay;  for  to  few 
courts  is  Malizia  a  stranger,  and  the  courtiers,  as 
they  made  way  for  her  to  pass,  neither  expressed 
nor  felt  astonishment  at  her  entrance. 

Reaching  at  last  the  royal  presence,  she  ad- 
vanced with  a  quiet  step,  and  kneeling  gracefuUr 
before  the  duchess,  said,  as  she  kissed  her  hano, 
"Pardon  me,  princess,  if  my  interest  in  your 
daughter's  welfare  has  led  me  to  forget  the  laws 
of  etiquette,  and  present  myself  here  unasked." 
Then,  as  if  wishing  to  cover  the  confusion,  bat 
ill-concealed  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  duchess's 
reply,  she  added,  with  a  smile,  *'  You  feared,  per^ 
haps,  princess,  that  the  fairy  Malizia's  gifts  might 
bring  misfortune  to  your  child.  Here,  however, 
is  one  which  shall  throw  gladness  upon  her  life, 
— one  through  whose  bright  influence  sorrow  and 
tears  shall  lose  their  bitterness,  and  the  world 
look  always  beautiful.  If  in  a  year  from  to-day 
she  has  not  proved  the  truth  of  my  words,  let 
her  destroy  the  gift" 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  a  small  packet  f^m 
her  bosom,  and  presented  it  to  the  duchess,  who 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  when,  upon  open- 
ing it,  she  found  it  to  contain  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

'*  Strange  present  for  a  child,'*  she  murmured  ; 
but  her  contempt  was  quickly  changed  to  admi- 
ration, when,  upon  exanrining  them  more  closely, 
she  found  them  to  be  set  with  brilliants,  and  of  a 
workmanship  so  delicate  and  so  fine,  that  she 
almost  feared  to  touch  them.  Two  rose-leaves 
fupoed  the  eyes;  but  fragile  as  they  seemed,  the 
Mtpy  assured  her  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be 
DToken,  having  been  dipped  in  a  silver  dew, 
which,  without  dimming  their  colour,  had  ren- 
dered them  firm,  and  able  to  resist  even  roagh 
usucr. 

"You  need  Bet  fear  to  trust  them  to  a  child,* 
contl||aenrft1i/ia,  *Hhey  will  remain  to  her  when 
Iber  gther  playthings  are.  destroyed."  Then  call- 
ing gently  to  the  little  princess,  she  led  her  to  her 
mother*s  side,  and  bade  her  look  upon  the  spark- 
ling trinket  that  the  duchess  had  replaced  In  its 
case. 

Pleased  with  the  new  toy,  Margarita  clapped 
her  hands,  then  half  laughing  and  half  shily,  she 
took  it  from  the  box,  put  it  on,  and  looked  round 
coquettishly  for  admiration  and  applause.  It  was 
wonderful  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in 
her  soft,  pretty,  childish  features.  Her  deep  blue 
eyes  had  suddenly  acquired  a  meaning  beyond 
her  years,  and  her  rosy  lips  had  taken  an  expres- 
sion of  earnest  thoughtfulness  that  seemed  to  teH 
of  wanderings  in  the  land  of  dreams.  All  were 
conscious  of  and  wondered  at  the  ehange,  but 
few  were  made  aware  of  its  cause,  for  at  a  alight 
distance  the  spectacles  were  invisible,  betraying 
themselves  only  by  the  string  of  diamonds  gleam- 
ing among  the  long  fair  curls. 
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The  child  herself  seemed  almost  frightened  at 
the  effect  tliey  had  produced,  and  at  the  unwon- 
ted sensations  which  occasioned  her  to  tremble 
slightly,  a«  placing  her  little  hand  npon  her  head, 
she  whispered,  **  Mother,  I  am  very  happy.** 

The  duchess  drew  her  close  and  kissed  her, 
while  the  fairy  Malizia,  with  a  smile,  placed  her 
hand  upon  her  golden  hair,  and  said,  *'  You  will 
be  happier  yet,  Margarita,  for  my  gift  is  called 
'  Imagination." 

A  year  had  passed— and  it  was  again  the  an- 
niversary of  the  child's  birth.  The  day  was  spent 
in  merriment  and  rejoicing ;  but,  weary  at  length 
with  excitement  and  pleasure,  Margarita  at  night 
laid  her  head  upon  her  mother's  knee,  and  sighed. 

**  Are  you  not  happy  still  ?**  asked  the  princess, 
tenderly  caressing  the  fair  round  cheek  of  her 
darling. 

**  Yes,  mother ;  but " 

'*  But  what,  dearest  ?'* 

**  Why  does  pleasure  pass  so  quickly,  mother? 
I  have  looked  forward  so  often  to  this  day — and 
DOW  it  is  all  over.** 

**  Until  next  year,**  returned  the  duchess  with 
a  smile. 

^  '*  We  went  to  gather  cowslips  yesterday,*^  con- 
tinued the  child,  after  a  pause,  **  but  I  gathered 
less  than  any.  Whenever  my  hand  stooped  to 
cull  a  flower,  others  more  beautiful  attracted  me ; 
bat  when  I  reached  the  place  where  they  grew, 
they  seemed  no  fairer  than  the  rest.  So  it  is  al- 
ways, mother.  ^Dreaming  of  the  future,  I  can 
never  enjoy  the  present 

The  mother's  brow  was  slightly  clouded  as  she 
replied— **  Perhaps,  my  child,  the  fairy  gift 
brings  sorrow.  I  have  of  late  marvelled  at  the 
change  in  thy  bright  face,  and  longed  to  see  it 
less  thoughtful, — more  as  it  was  of  old.  Let  me 
destroy  the  spell.** 

But  Margarita  started  to  her  feet,  and  clamping 
both  her  hands  upon  her  treasure,  she  exclaimed — 
**  Take  it  not  from  me,  mpther — it  is  dearer  than 
life ;  for  does  it  not  give  to  life  the  light  that  makes 
it  beautiful  ?  What  if  I  am  sometimes  sad ;  I 
have,  at  least,  moments  of  happiness  such  as  I 
knew  not  before.  This  morning,  upon  awaking, 
I  remembered  Malizia's  words,  and,  fearful  of 
losing  her  cherished  gifl,  I  fastened  it  round  my 
temples,  with  a  silken  string.  Look,  mother, 
here."  And  the  child  bent  forward  her  £ur  head, 
and  smiled  in  her  mother's  face. 

The4iuches8  looked,  and  saw  with  surprise  that 
a  firm  but  almost  imperceptible  chain  had  replaced 
the  silken  string.  A  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness 
crept  over  her,  but  repressing  all  outward  expres- 
sion of  it,  she  returned  Margarita's  caress ;  and, 
as  the  latter  soon  afterwards  resumed  an  appear- 
ance of  carelessness  and  gaiety,  the  momentary 
impression  faded  away. 

Years  wandered  on,  and  Margarita  had  become 
a  strange,  dreamy,  romantic  girl.  Gentle,  loving, 
and  very  beautiful,  none  could  look  coldly  upon 
her,  or  chide  the  sometimes  wayward  caprices  of 
her  enthusiastic  nature.  There  was  no  one  near 
who,  understanding  her  errors,  could  warn  her 
against  the  indulgence  of  them,  and  time  but 
rooted  them  more  deeply  in  her  heart.  She  loved 
to  be  alone, — to  wile  away  the  summer  hours 


beneath  the  shadow  of  some  spreading  tree,  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  the  leaves  and  streams, 
and  whispering  idle  fancies  to  the  passing  wind. 
Sometimes,  however,  solitude  was  wearisome  to 
her,  and  she  would  look  around  with  longing 
earnestness  for  a  friend  whose  heart  might  reply 
to  hers.  Alas  1  poor  child.  The  rose-leaves  lent 
a  brilliant  hue  to  all,  which  passing  by  degrees 
away,  but  left  reality  more  dark.  Many  were 
the  disappointments  she  experienced,  and  some- 
times even  with  regret  she  would  ponder  at  the 
difference  between  her  and  others,  and  ask  her- 
self whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  resemble 
them,  and  expecting  less,  find  oftener  her  expec- 
tations realized.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  cast 
away  the  fairy  gift — ^long  years  had  riveted  the 
chain. 

One  day  she  had  wandered  from  her  com- 
panions, and  was  seated  alone  beside  a  stream,  a 
book  lay  open  upon  her  knee,  but  its  pages  were 
unturned,  and  her  closed  eyes  seeuied  reading 
within  her  heart.  She  was  startled  by  a  soond 
near  her,  and  looking  op,  beheld  a  youth  of  stri- 
king beauty,  his  hands  filled  with  flowers,  which, 
without  speaking,  he  laid  gently  at  her  feeL  Ca- 
sing at  him  through  the  spell,  she  met  the  gtance 
of  his  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  almost  wondered 
whether  a  face  so  beautiful  belonged  to  earth.  He 
seated  himself  beside  her,  spoke  to  her  ol  flow- 
era,  of  all  that  she  best  loved,  and  gazing  at  him 
still  through  the  magic  of  her  rose-leares,  she 
saw  but  the  witching  of  his  smile,  and  remem- 
bered not  how  often  those  rose-leaves  had  de- 
ceived. 

At  length  he  whimpered  in  her  ear, — "  I  love 
you."  Oh  how  her  heart  beat  wildly  at  the 
sound!  How,  in  (he  gladness  of  that  one  short 
hour,  the  past,  the  future,  were  forgotten.  WeU 
had  the  fairy  Malizia  imagined  her  revenge  it 
giving  to  the  young  girPs  heart  that  passionate 
intensity  of  happiness,  which  is  ever  followed  by 
intensity  of  suffering.  . 

The  best,  the  brightest,  dream  of  MargariU's 
young  life  faded  away  like  the  others,  for  the 
l^ur  came  when  the  dark  eyes  of  her  first  love 
were  turned  away  from  her  in  indifference  and 
pride, — when  the'  soft  voice  had  only  words  of 
coldness,  and  the  hand  no  gentle  pressure  to  be- 
stow. It  was  then  that,  in  her  agony,  she  cuned 
the  fairy  gift,  and  bending  her  head  upon  her 
folded  hands,  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that  it 
might  be  taken  from  her.  **lt  cannot  be,^ 
whispered  a  voice  beside  her.  She  looked  up, 
fearing  to  encounter  the  false  smile  of  Malizia, 
but  it  was  a  far  gentler,  holier  £sce,  whose  light 
beamed  like  sunshine  upon  her. 

''  Child,**  said  the  good  spirit,  **  thine  is  a  rash 
prayer;  thou  wouldst  fling  away  a  precious  gem. 
It  is  in  holding  back  from  thee  the  knowledge  of 
its  real  worth  that  Malizia  has  rendered  it  a  curse ; 
but  come  with  me,  and  her  power  shall  quickly 
end.  The  spirit's  name  was  Experience.  She 
took  the  young  girl  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her 
along  a  dark  and  wayworn  road,  she  brought  her 
at  last  to  the  edge  of  a  broad  stream,  and  bade 
her  bathe  her  eyes  in  its  waters.  Margarita 
obeyed,  and  gradually  the  traces  of  her  tears 
departed,  and  the  burning  pain  passed  from  her 
brow. 

"  ImaginatioD  sh  lU  henceforth  be  a  blaasing  to 
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thee,"  whispered  the  good  spirit  as  she  led  the 
young  girl  back  to  her  home.  "  The  waters  of 
Judgment  have  subdued  the  brightness  of  the 
rose-leaves,  and  it  is  in  their /o/m  radiance  alone 
that  consists  the  danger  of  thy  Fairy  Gift." — MUa 
Cook^i  Jovmal. 


MANKIND,  FROM  ARAILWATBAR-HAID'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Uahkikd  is  composed  of  great  herds  of    rough 
looking  persons,  who  occasionally  rush  with  fright- 
ful impetuosity  into  our  refreshment-rooms,  cal- 
ling for  cups  of  coffee,  and  hot  brandy  and  water, 
which  they  tumble  into  themselves  scalding,  asd 
pay  for  in  furious  haste ;  after  which  they  rush 
out  again,  without  exchanging  a  single  word  with 
anybody.     Mankind,  even  of  the  first  class,  are 
dressed  queerly  in  pea-coats,  paletots,  cloaks,  and 
caps,  with  no  sort  of  attention  to  elegance.  They 
indulge  much  in  comforters,  and  green  and  red 
handkerchiefs,  and  sometimes  little  is  seen  of 
their  visages  beyond  the  mouth  and  the  point  of 
the  nose.    While  they  stand  at  the  bar  eating  or 
drinking,  they  look  much  like  a  set  of  wild  boasts 
in  a  menagerie,  tMcing  huge  bites  and  monstrous 
gulps,  and  oflen  glaring  wildly  askance  at  each 
other,  as  if  each  dreaded  that  his  neighbor  would 
rob  him  of  what  he  was  devouring.    It  is  a  very 
unamiable  sight,  and  hvs  given  me  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  mankind.    They  appear  to  me  a  set  of 
beings  devoid  of  courtesy  and  refinement    None 
of  them  ever  takes  off  hat  or  cap  when  eating,  and 
not  one  of  even  those  whom  I  suppose  to  be  cler- 
gymen, ever  says  grace  before  tho  meat  I  hand 
him.    A  soup  or  a  sandwich  is  no  better  in  )his 
respect  than  a  brandy  and  water.    When  a  lady 
comes  in  unongst  these  rude  ungracious  animals, 
unless  she  has  a  husbacd  or  other  friend  to  take 
■ome  care  of  her,  she  is  left  to  forage  for  herself; 
and  I  have  seen  some  forlorn  examples  of  the  sex 
come  very  poorly  off,  while  gentlemen  were  help- 
ing themselves  to  veal  and  ham  pies,  and  slices  of 
the  cold  round.    I  donH  note  any  difference  in 
mankind  for  a  great  number  of  years.    They  are 
just  the  same  mufled-up,  confused-looking*  munch- 
ing, glaring,  bolting  crew,  as  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  them  at  the  station.     They  are 
not  conversable  creatures.    They  s^em  to  have 
no  idea  of  using  the  mouth  and  tongue  for  any 
purpose  but  that  cf  eating.    They  can  only  ask 
lor  the  things  they  wish  to  eat  or  drink,  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  for  them.    Now  and  then,  I  hear 
•ome  one  making  a  remark  to  another,  but  it  sel- 
dom goes  beyond  such  subjects  as  the  coldness  of 
the  night ;  and  this,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  I 
always  find  to  be  alluded  to  just  before  I  am  asked 
for  a  tumbler  of  punch,  as  if  there  were  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  two  ideas.     Some- 
times a  gentleman,  when  the  bell  suddenly  rini^ 
for  seats,  and  he  has  only  begun  his  cup  of  coffee 
and  biscuits,  will  allow  a  nauj^hty  expression  to 
escape  him.    Beyond  this,  mankind  are  a  taoitum, 
stupid  set ;  for  though  I  hear  of  speeches,  and 
lectures,  and  conversaziones,  I  never  hear  or  am 
present  at  any,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such 
things  exist. 

I  am,  indeed,  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
all  those  things  that  one  hears  of  in  the  newspa- 


pers come  about.  We  are  told  there  of  states- 
men who  conduct  public  affairs,  of  soldiers  who 
fight  gallantly  for  their  country,  of  great  poets 
and  novelists  who  charm  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  philosophers  and  divines  who  instruct  them. 
A  few  will  lay  their  heads  together,  and  raise  a 
Crystal  Palace.  Some  will  combine  and  throw  a 
tubular  bridge  across  a  strait  of  the  sea.  These 
things  are  a  complete  mystery  to  me,  for  I  see 
nothing  of  mankind  but  coarse  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  most  undignified  runnings  off  when  the 
bell  rings.  There  must  surely  be  another  man- 
kind who  do  all  the  fine  thingSw 

One  detestable  thing  about  the  mankind  that 
comes  under  my  observation,  is  their  gluttony. 
Every  two  or  three  hours  they  rush  in,  demand- 
ing new  refreshments,  and  eating  them  with  as 
much  voracity  as  if  they  had  not  seen  victuals  for 
a  week.  They  eat  eight  times  a  day  on  our  line, 
and  the  last  train  is  always  the  hungriest,  besides 
taking  the  roost  drink.  It  is  a  perfect  weariness 
to  me,  this  constant  feed — feed — feeding.  What 
with  the  quantity  they  eat,  and  what  with  the 
haste  of  the  eatinir,  we  must  send  out  hundreds 
of  indigestions  from  our  rooms  every  day. 

On  account  of  these  shocking  habits  on  the 
part  of  mankind,  I  have  for  some  time  past  enter- 
tained a  great  contempt  for  them,  insomuch,  that 
I  almost  wish  to  see  them  scald  themselves  with 
my  cups  of  tea,  and  choke  upon  my  pies.  For 
me  to  think  of  marrying  any  specimen  of  so  coarse 
a  crew,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  so  it  is 
quite  as  well  that  Tom  CoUard,  the  guard,  left  me 
for  Betsy  last  summer,  and  that,  as  yet,  no  other 
follower  has  come  forward.  It  will  be  best  for 
them  all  to  keep  their  distance — so  a.«surc8  them 
their  humble  servant,  Sophia  Takkabo. 

— Chamber' i  Jimmal, 

^»  »  •» 


DAT-DREAHa 

I  LOYX  my  day-dreams,  warm  and  wild, 

Whate*er  ungentle  lips  may  say ; 

I  dearly  love,  e*en  as  a  child, 

To  sit  and  dream  an  hour  away 

In  visions  which  heaven's  blessed  light 

Makes  but  the  holier  to  my  sight 

*Tis  well  that  Time,  corroding  Oare, 

And  bittVest  111  have  left  roe  this : 

Life's  real  sorrows  who  could  bear, 

Did  not  some  dear  imagined  bliss, 

Like  Spring's  green  Footsteps,  wake  np  flowers, 

To  cheer  and  bless  Time's  waste  of  hours? 

Tis  well  at  times  to  get  one  home 

*To  childhood's  birthplace,  and  to  see 

The  loved— the  loH  ones — round  one  come. 

Just  as  of  old  they  used  to  be. 

And  feel  that  neither  change  nor  care 

Can  veil  the  soul's  communion  there. 

From  every  Ruin  of  the  past, 
An  echo  comes  to  charm  mine  ear. 
Love  woke  the  utt'rnnce  first  and  last, 
And  love,  when  lost,  how  doubly  dear. 
Such  concords  how  shall  time  impart, 
Ajb  the  first  music  of  the  heart  ? 
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B0P8  AND  BARLKT. 

Why  have  ihey  psiiited  a  devic«  of  bops  and  barley  over 
the  door  of  the  great  farmer'*  house  ?  The  lale  is  a  very 
lony  one.  bui  I  can  relate  it  with  the  greatest  circumstan- 
tiality.   Thus : 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  I. 
THl   LAZT   LOOK. 

AiTRiDi  Upon  the  work-bench  at  the  door  there 
•at  a  young  man,  who  kept  taking  up  long  rods  of 
fir-wood,  screwing  them  fast  into  the  vice,  and 
cutting  them  thin,  while  he  fastened,  at  the  other 
end,  a  rope  of  straw,  which  he  wound  round  the 
top.  He  was  evidently  employed  upon  some 
agricultural  manufacture.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  was  whistling  a  merry  military  march,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  clouded,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
tossed  his  head  uneasily.  He  wore  a  soldier's  cap 
upon  it. 

The  gendarme  of  the  ▼illage,  who  bore  a  copper 
mark  or  honor  on  his  blue  ooat-sleeve,  came  down 
from  the  police-office ;  when,  however,  he  came 
to  the  young  man  he  stopped,  and  said : — 

**  Horning,  comrade.*'  The  person  addressed 
thanked  him  with  a  motion,  and  the  old  soldier 
continued: — "Why  were  you  not  at  the  tithe 
laleT 

"  I  am  not  yet  a  citizen,**  replied  the  young 
soldier ;  **  the  property  still  belongs  to  my  mother 
and  the  family  in  general.** 

The  gendarme  seated  himself  upon  the  withes 
that  were  completed,  and  remarked : — **  It  was 
capital  fun.  For  years  the  three  fat  brothers  had 
always  farmed  the  tithes,  because  they  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  titheman  in  their  fields,  and  they 
always  wanted  to  be  free.  But  this  time  Water- 
boots  kept  bidding  higher  and  higher,  and  it  ended 
by  his  obtaining  iL  Tour  cousin,  the  great  far- 
mer, got  into  such  a  tantary,  they  all  thought  that 
be  would  choke  with  his  envy  nnd  jealousy ;  and 
00  it  ended  amidst  oaths  and  curses.  And  it  won't 
end  here  Franz*seph  ;  it  won't  end  here, — mark 
my  words.**  Francis  Joseph  who  was  called 
Franz*seph  '*  for  short,**  took  another  withe,  and 
and  replied : — 

^  **  It  i8n*t  right,  and  never  will  be,  that  the  whole 
Tillage,  and  particularly  the  great  farmer,  should 
have  such  a  hatred  of  Faber;  and  in  the  end  no- 
body knows  the  reason  why.  Faber  is  a  strauger 
here,  he  bought  Lucian's  farm  with  good  honest 
cash,  and  he  barms  no  one.  And  if  he  should 
dress  a  little  grandly,  that*s  nobody*8  business,  and 
be  can  laugh  at  their  nickname  of  Waterboots. 
The  great  farmer  has  always  been  at  me,  and  tried 
to  induce  me  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  Faber ;  but  I 
know  better  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  1*11  have 
nobody — no,  not  even  my  own  father,  if  ho  were 
alive — ^interfere  with  me,  and  lay  down  the  law  as 
to  whom  I  shotild  be  friends  with,  and  who  not! 
And  just  because  everybody  nicknames  him  Wa- 
terboots, and  just  because  everybody  sets  against 
him ** 

**  Well,  wejl,  you're  a  good  fellow,  everybody 
agrees,**  interrupted  the  gendarme. 

All  the  blood  in  the  youth's  body  flew  to  his 
fece  at  this  remark,  and  he  broke  r  withe  all  to 
bits,  threw  the  pieces  far  away,  exclaiming  with 
restrained  anger: — **Don*t  say  that;  I  am  no 


good  fellow,  and  I  won't  be.  Croasthander- 
weather  1  {KrnUi  Dimner  Wetter)  I'd  like  to 
show  you  that  I  am  no  good  fellow.     Saj  that 

again  and  1*11 ^" 

'*  That  wa  wrong  of  me !    Well,  I  certainly 

made  a  mistake.     Why  you*re I     Well,  what 

then  f  Madeleine  will  give  in,  and  the  pretty 
girl  will  marry  school-master  Claus." 

"  If  the  cow  were  worth  a  groat  !**  Franz'seph 
replied,  suddenly  laughing,  and  his  counteiumce 
assumed  a  mollified  shade,  and  lighted  up  with  a 
wondrous  gleam. 

'*  Since  Easter,  when  you  came  back  from  the 
regiment,**  continued  the  other,  "  you're  just  as  if 
you  were  bewitched.  Wliat*s  the  matter,  man  ? 
(tf  course  I  can  easily  imagine  that  you  can't 
accustom  yourself  to  a  farm  life  yet;  youVe  got 
to  forget  the  goosesteps  and  learn  the  oxstepe. 
Am  I  right?  Isn*t  it  therefore  that  you  seem  so 
dowo'Spirited  f** 

**May  be,"  replied  Franz'seph,  aft^r  a  kmg 
pause ;  and  then  he  went  on,  raisiDg  himself  up 
at  the  same  time :  **  Yes,  you  were  with  my  father 
in  the  same  company,  and  were  his  best  comrade ; 
1*11  think  that  Tm  speaking  to  my  iatlier.  D'ye 
see,  when  I  returned  from  the  regiment,  I  felt 
that,— there  was  no  occasfon  to  wait, — but 
everybody  in  the  village  must  have  felt  roy  retoni 
and  acted  so,  and  said :  *  Well,  there's  Franz'seph 
back  again.'  I  have  often  thought  to  myself  well, 
at  home,  there  is  a  bright  paradise ;  and  I  had 
much  trouble  in  persuading  myself  how  much 
strife  and  hazard  there  was,  and  how  one  would 
ffi  ve  an  eye  that  his  neighbor  had  none.  Of  course 
I  never  liked  being  a  soldier,  but  still  it  it  the 
finest  life ;  and  now  I  wish  a  thousand  times  a  day 
that  I  were  yet  in  the  army." 

**Wel],  it's  getting  worse  here  every  day. 
Mark  my  words :  there'll  never  be  peace  in  the 
village  till  all  the  hop-poles  in  the  garden  yonder 
are  torn  up,  and  used  in  a  general  tlirashing." 

**  About  the  hop-garden,"  Franz'seph  began 
again ;  "there  it  was ;  about  that,  1  first  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  great  farmer.  I  was  glad  that 
Faber  had  fertilized  the  waste  hill  out  there  so 
well ;  then  comes  to  me  the  great  farmer,  and 
draws  me  his  plough  right  through  it  alL  And 
then,  forsooth,  he  hides  his  puling  hatred  behind 
a  eonsideration  for  the  honor  of  the  place.  At  one 
time,  says  he,  our  village  was  famous  for  growing 
the  best  spelt  in  the  country,  now  the  saying  wiU 
change,  and  we  shall  hear  everlastingly  that  the 
people  of  Weissenbach  grow  the  worst  hope  of 
anywhere.  When  I  get  my  fields,  then  I'll  grow 
hops  in  defisnce  of  him.  There's  a  splendid  lime- 
soil  there,  right  facing  the  south.  The  old  farmen 
here,  who  never  made  any  advance  or  improve- 
ment, they  fancy  that  one  should  work  like  ahorse 
and  that's  all ;  but  I  say,  work  like  a  roan,  with 
understanding  and  forethought.  I  haven't  been 
in  the  regiment,  and  I  haven't  seen  the  world  for 
nothing,  mind  you.  Then  the  great  farmer  is 
savage  that  I  don't  send  away  the  man  that  my 
mother  took  while  I  was  in  the  regiment.  I  eaiCt 
send  him  away  so  directly,  and  I  must  accustom 
myself  to  field-work,  and,  besides,  Fm  proud,  and 
if  any  one  says  to  me :  Work  1  I'll  do  nothing. 
I  know  what  I've  got  to  do,  and  nobody  ahall  say 
that  I  nad  waited  till  he  came  to  put  me  to  rights. 
The  praise  isn't  for  him." 
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While  this  converaation  wasgoing  on,  the  withef 
were  finished.  Fnuu*8eph  called  the  maxif  who 
was  whetting  the  scythes  in  the  barn,  andoidered 
him  to  carry  the  withes  down  to  the  stream.  He 
himself  followed  wi^i  a  pitchfork,  snd  the  manner 
in  which  he  took  it,  as  a  walking-stick,  and  not  on 
his  shoulder,  showed  the  strange  feeling  that 
reigned  in  theboaom  of  the  proud  and  weMaTored 
youth. 

A  great  many  people  when  they  go  to  law,  won't 
bear  of  the  slightest  truth  in  the  assertions  of  their 
opponents,  or  at  most,  they  will  allow  only  inap- 
propriate testimony  to  be  the  fact;  and  thus  they 
imagine  that  they  have  already  won  their  cause. 
Sven  BO  was  it  with  Franz'seph  in  his  oonTsrsa- 
tion  with  the  district  gendarme. 

Just  back  from  the  lasy  life  in  a  regiment,  and 
DOi  under  the  wholesome  constraint  of  a  father, 
the  young  man  entered  upon  his  field  duties  with 
great  nuwill^jigneas.  For  a  like  reason  he  took  a 
UDcy  to  Faber,  or  Waterboots  as  he  was  called. 
Faber  was  neither  a  gentleman-owner  nor  a  pea- 
sant, and  his  manner  of  dress  manifested  tliat  at 
once.  Educated  at  a  scientific  agricultural  school, 
set  forward  in  the  world  by  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  had  been  mnch  increased  by  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  an  inukeeper  in  town,  Faber 
belonged  to  that  order  of  men  for  whom  no  labor 
is  toi>  low,  but  who  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity  with  an  ever-watchful 
spirit,  and  who  probably  see  mentally  before  them 
the  renewal  of  Uie  stronff  and  unshaken  interest 
in  the  soil.  Faber  gladly  saw  that  Frans'seph 
took  an  interest  in  his  experiments  and  studies  lor 
the  better  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil,  and 
Franx'seph  was  glad  to  be  present,  partly  for  the 
honor  that  the  permission  to  remain  conferred  upon 
him,  and  partly  because  Faber,  ever  somewhat 
ceremonious,  did  not  interfere  with  hfan  by  advice, 
while,  everywhere  else,  he  heard  nothing  but 
rougher  or  finer  remarks  upon  his  inexertion, 
which  rankled  in  his  bosom. 

Lazy  people— «nd,  if  the  truth  must  be  toU, 
Franz'seph  was  of  that  class— generally  seek  the 
eompaniooship  of  half-strangers,  or  cringing  fiat- 
terers ;  in  Frans*seph'8  case,  Faber  was  among 
the  former,  and  the  vilUge  gendarme  among  the 
latter.  Therefore  he  associated  mostly  with  wem, 
and  appeared  to  be  gay  and  gladsome.  Tet  the 
true  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  wanting ;  everything 
was  to  him  as  if  covered  with  a  heavy  fog,  through 
which  his  love  for  the  great  farmer^s  daughter, 
Madeleine,  often  gleamed  like  a  bright  star. 
Sometimes  he  almost  feared  their  union,  and  ima- 
gined himself  going  forward  to  slavery,  in  which 
he  would  have  to  give  a  reckoning  of  every  hour 
and  every  duty ;  sometimes  he  hoped  that  when 
he  oould  call  Madeleine  quite  his  own,  fresh  acti- 
▼itj  would  arise  within  him,  and  the  inexplicable 
depression  hanging  about  him  would  depait.  This 
hope  was  now  getting  further  and  further  a-field, 
for  the  great  farmer  grew  more  unbearable  every 
day ;  he  would  listen  to  no  promises,  and  deman- 
ded an  entire  estrangement  fbom  Faber,  as  the 
Terj  first  condition  of  reconciliation.  Franz'seph 
only  saw  in  it  an  extention  of  the  feeling  of  hos* 
tihty,  as  the  great  ikrmer  had  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  farmer  who  bad  no  capital,  and  had 
to  live  upon  his  harvest,  oould  do  such  things  as 
Waterbootf  did,    Fnuis*seph  seareely  replied  to 


this,  for  he  knew  that  his  present  apparent  Inac- 
tion was  making  him  a  richer  man  than  if  he 
worked  weals  into  his  hands  and  perspiration  on 
his  forehead.  In  lazy  scorn  he  rede  and  drove  to 
town  for  every  trifle,  and  looked  as  if  he  sought 
something  at  home,  or  as  if  he  bad  a  secret  aor* 
row.  In  truth,  his  face  grew  so  red,  that  his 
friends  began  to  fear  for  his  health.  His  mother 
thought  of  applying  to  the  doctor,  and  one  day, 
when  she  was  complaining  of  it  to  her  cousin,  the 
great  farmer,  Franz'seph,  who  was  smoking  a 
cigar  in  his  room,  heard  him  say  :— 

"  Cut  off  the  red  cord  from  your  son^s  military 
cap  and  he  will  be  well.  Don't  allow  him  to 
smoke  cigars, — that  wants  a  third  hand,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  at  the  same  time.  But  after 
all's  said  and  done  it's  very  simple.  Tour  son 
Franz'seph  is  a  faizy  loon,  and  he  turns  himself 
seven  times  in  bed  in  the  morning,  like  the  devil's 
spirit" 

Franz'seph  dashed  the  door  open,  and  cried :— > 
**  Say  that  agdn  to  my  face,  freely !" 
**  If  you  choose.    You're  a  lazy  loon,  then.** 
**  If  you  were  not  Madelehie's  father,  you  would 
have  been  lying  on  the  ground  by  this.'* 

**  Oh,  I.  should  have  had  my  share.  Certainly, 
you  haven't  wasted  your  strength,  you  have  rested ; 
but  as  to  what  concerns  my  Madeleine,  you  needn't 
restrain  yourself,  for  if  you  begin  in  this  manner, 
that  matter  h  at  an  end ;  I  tell  you  so  that  yon 
may  remember  it" 

The  great  farmer  hereupon  was-  seized  with 
another  fit  of  that  dreadful  cough,  and  the  mother 
began  to  deprecate  the  quarrel,  and  told  Franz'- 
seph to  go  back  to  his  room ;  then  she  accom- 
panied her  cousin  to  the  door,  and  Franz'seph 
heard  her  say  as  they  went  out : 

"But  my  Franz'seph  means  well;  he's  kind- 
hearted  enbugh,  notwithstanding." 

"  That's  true,"  returned  the  other ;  "but  he's 
angry  and  proud.    I'll  none  of  such." 

"  I'm  a  lazy  loon ;"  cried  Franz'seph  from  the 
window,  and  he  thought  to  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory by  bis  ingenuous  confession ;  but  the  farmer 
never  looked  back,  and  Franz'seph  never  crossed 
his  cousin's  threshold  again.  Madeleine  he  only 
met  secretly,  and  she  was  generally  downcast  and 
sorrowful.  What  was  to  be  the  event  of  this 
quarrel  between  her  father  and  Franz'seph  f  and 
if  he  complained  to  her  that  every thuig  looked  so 
dismal  to  him,  and  he  could  never  be  merry,  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  silence,  for  once  she  had 
said: — 

*'  Well,  I  thuak  it  is  because  you  don't  woik 
enough." 

*^  Oh  1  Fm  a  laty  /loon  t"  returned  Franz'seph, 
savagely, 

«*T  don't  say  that,''  replied  Madeleine, "  but—** 

"There,  that'll  do!"  interrupted  Franz'seph. 
Troul  Uves  over  there ;  ask  your  father  why  she 
is  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  ill  in  bed  at  bar* 
vest  time,  then  she  goes  to  her  father  and  says : 
*  He's  going  to  lie  in  bed  this  heavy  harvest  time,* 
*Ohl  Tn  soon  cure  him  of  that,'  says  the  old 
man,— takes  his  whip  and  Utfhes  away  at  the  sick 
man  till  he  gets  up : — two  days  afler  this,  he's 
dead  and  in  liis  grave.  Bo  you  think,  MadeleinSi 
that  I'd  have  that  done  to  me  f" 
1     «*  But  jfou  are  aot  ill,"  urged  Madeleine. 
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**  That's  DO  matter,  nobody  shall  tell  me  whether 
Vm  to  work  or  do.*' 

From  that  time  Madeleine  had  said  nothing 
more  on  the  subject,  and  Frans'scph  probably  felt 
himself  that  he  ought  to  do  otherwise,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  take  the  appearance 
of  having  been  induced  to  work  by  the  advice  of 
others;  so  he  seldom  went  out  with  the  horses  to 
the  field,  never  carried  anything  anywhere,  came 
in  and  out  ss  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
conducted  hunself  generally  as  if  he  were  only 
home  upon  leave  of  absence,  and  that  every  bit 
of  work  that  he  undertook,  he  was  particularly  to 
be  thanked  for. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  labor  is  certainly  des- 
troyed by  the  obligation  to  work,  but  Frans'seph 
could  not  overcome  the  childish  pride  which  was 
within  him,  and  thus  he  suffered  by  it ; — while  he 
was  not  carrying  the  withes  to  the  brook  himself, 
and  transporting  his  pitchfork  thither  like  a  walk> 
Ing-sUck  and  not  on  his  back,  then  the  often- 
repressed  thought  came  into  his  head,  that  he 
would  go  straight  away  to  the  great  farmer,  and 
•ay :  *^  Cousin,  you  are  right,  and  you  will  see 
that  I  shall  be  industrious.  But  bis  breath  came 
and  went  quicker  at  the  thought  of  such  a  thmg, 
though  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  he  thrust 
the  prongs  of  the  fork  deep  into  the  ground,  for 
it  had  become  clear  to  him  that  his  previous  lazi- 
ness, had  put  him  in  a  false  position ;  no  matter 
how  well  he  might  act  in  future,  the  great  farmer 
would  ever  look  upon  him  with  a  suspicious  eye, 
and  he  would  then  become  sUU  more  open  to  the 
Jeers  of  the  villaee ;  if  he  had  never  obtained  the 
character  of  an  idler  by  his  own  actions,  he  would 
be  in  a  vastly  different  position.  The  ending  of 
this  was,  of  course,  anger  and  sorrow  at  his  mis- 
spent time,  and  lazy  uncertainty,  mixed,  indeed, 
with  curses  at  the  coming  days, — at  which  season 
he  always  wished  himself  back  again  with  the  sol- 
diers, for  there  is  a  fixed  discipline  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  that  is  followed,  and  no  one  need 
pay  attention  to  anybody  else's  bints  and  obser- 
vations. But  this  time  he  could  not  stop  as  he 
was ;  on  Monday  the  harvest  began,  and  the  mu- 
tual defiance  and  strife  between  Mm  and  the  world 
must  end  one  way  or  another. 

Franz'seph  sent  the  man  home,  and  steeped  the 
withes  in  the  stream  with  the  pitchfork.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  picked  out  a  very  comfortable 
place  where  some  planks  supported  on  piles  driven 
mto  the  mud  formed  a  kind  of  landing-place. 
Besides,  one  could  see  from  here  excellently  what- 
ever passed  at  the  great  farmer's.  Prosently 
Franz'seph  perceived  Madelelnecoming along  with 
her  father, — ^they  couldn't  have  observed  him,  for 
he  had  concealed  himself  behind  the  withes,  yet 
he  heard  the  farmer,  as  he  crossed  the  stepping* 
stones  over  the  streamlet,  coughing  violently,  and 
saying : — 

**  A  healthy  person  that  wastes  his  time  is  worse 
than  a  beggar.  Why,  a  common  thief  thinks. 
Lord  1  how  good  am  I, — because  he  isn't  stealing 
anything  from  anybody;  and  he  lies  down,  and 
rolls  about  in  his  lazy  skin,  and  says  to  himself: 
What  a  kind,  good,  easy  soul  I  ami — ^Foohl 
pooh  I" 

Franz'seph  doubled  his  fists,  and  tried  to  answer 
and  to  swear,  but  the  sounds  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  almost  threatened  to  stifle  him.    He  stared 


at  the  running  water,  and  felt,  he  knew  not  how, 
—he  was  as  stunned  as  If  he  had  received  a  heavy 
blow  from  a  hammer ;  at  length  he  collected  him- 
self, and  the  single  thought  lived  within  him  as  to 
how  he  could  revenge  himself  for  this  affront;  he 
could  think  of  nothing,  and  yet  he  burned  to  make 
manifest  by  some  great  stroke  what  wrong  had 
been  done  him.  Again  the  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  he  would  show  them  all  how  mi»> 
taken  they  were,  by  restless  labor ;  but  he  qnicUy 
condemned  this  humility  again.  Sboald  he  call 
upon  each  to  witness  his  activity,  and  demand 
that  all  should  bear  him  testimony  by  their 
opinions  f  Franz'seph  was  a  soldier,— and  dared 
these  uncouth  clod-poles  judge  of  his  honor?  Of 
course  he  had  to  live  among  these  people,  but 
they  must  learn  that  he  was  something  better 
than  they.  Therefore  it  deemed  better  to  him 
that  he  should  compel  them  to  it,  by  showuig 
that  he  despised  them  all.  Therefore  ho  would 
saunter  about  in  his  Sunday  clothes  and  smoke 
his  cigars  amidst  the  slaving  harvesters,  and  he 
would  idle  about  in  the  village  till  all  shonkl  b^ 
his  pardon  at  having  mistaken  him,  and  not  hav- 
ing recognised  his  inward  love  of  industry.  But 
how  would  the  people  acknowledge  him  to  pos- 
sess a  virtue  the  very  opposite  of  which  be  put 
before  their  eyes?  However,  they  should  do  it, 
for  what  is  that  esteem  and  love  worth,  that 
requu-es  the  proofs  to  awaken  it  ? 

In  the  soul  of  this  young  man  there  arose  a 
strife  which  he  could  not  have  expressed  In  words, 
and  yet,  there  it  was,  working  strange  works 
within  him,  and  passion  opening  unexpected 
fountains. 

Far,  far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  did 
Franz'seph  push  the  withes,  so  that  they  floated 
away  with  the  current,  as  if  he  were  thrusting 
from  him  with  them  every  thought  of  labor,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  the  coming  time  of  idleness. 

In  idleness  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure, — ^indeed, 
it  might  be  said  there  is  a  kind  of  passion  in  it  of 
unfa^omable  enjoyment;  shapes  and  feelifigs 
seem  to  dash  into  it  in  half-waking  slumber,  and 
to  lose  in  the  waves  the  life  selfsacrificed.  Of 
Madeleine,  Franz'seph  would  hear  nothing  more^ 
as  of  himself  no  more.  He  was  just  going  to  throw 
the  fork  after  the  withes,  when  a  voice  exclaimed : 

^Tra^z'seph,  what  dost?"  and  Madeleine  stood 
before  him. 

"Fm  idling,"  returned  the  other,  perversely; 
bnt  the  maiden  took  his  hand,  and  obeerved : — 

"  Say  not  so :  you  wrong  yourself." 

'*  1 1  who  wrongs  me  ?  I'm  worse  than  any 
beggar  on  Ood's  earth,  and  will  be  sol  Dont 
you  believe,  too,  that  I  am  a  lazy  loon  ? 

^  No,  God  witness  me,  I  do  not  Let  the  folk 
say  what  they  like, — a  dog's  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite,  often.  I  know  you  better.  You  cannot 
yet  accustom  yourself  to  our  life,  after  the  easy 
existence  of  a  soldier.  I  have  percdved  it  in 
your  face  these  two  days  past,  that  you  are  going 
to  show  what  you  can  do  this  harvest ;  but^  I  pray 
you,  do  not  overwork  yourself^ — ^you  areunaccas- 
tomed  to  it  now,  and  one  is  so  easily  taken  fll,  sad 
how  one  cannot  telL" 

Touched  to  the  quick,  and  fri^tened,  FVans*- 
seph  gazed  upon  her.  But  a  few  mkiutes  before 
he  had  denied  this  love,  in  self-deatroying  caprice, 
and  BOW.  her  confldance  exalted  him.    m  opeaad 
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bis  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and  theo,  as  if  he  had 
been  called,  he  waded  in  after  the  withes,  and 
brought  them  safely  bacls.    Then  he  wiped  away 
the  sparkling  drops  of  water  from  his  countenance, 
and  with  them  disappeared   all   his  heayinesa. 
Madeleine  had  seen  this  strange  fitfalness  with 
some  surprise;   she  suffered  sadly  at  the  feud 
between  Franz^seph  and  her  father.    She  was  not 
blind  to  the  haughty  and  aTaricions  spirit  of  her 
father,  but  she  also  perceived  the  inactire  idling 
ofFranz'seph ;  and  however  strone  their  hatred 
of  each  other  might  be,  she  knew  that  they  would 
not  cease  to  think  of  each  other,  for  they  were 
both  proud, — and  that   bound  them  together. 
Her  father  never  had  precisely  forbidden  her  to 
speak  with  Franz^seph,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  their  secret  meetings,  and  Franz^seph, 
notwithstanding  all  his  angry  words,  sought  an 
opportunity  to  stand  before  her  fother  honorably 
and  uprightly.    Smilingly,  Franz'seph  returned  to 
Madeleine's  side,  trnd  they  spoke  confidingly  to 
each  other  asin  days  passed  away.    She  had  to  re- 
gret, no  matter  how  unwillingly,  every  hard  word 
that  her  father  had  applied  to  ibim ;  and  these  bitter 
remarks,  which  usually  infuriated  him,  he  now 
listened  to  with  such  a  gay  amile  as  if  they  had  all 
been  praise.    Only  once,  when  she  told  him  that 
her  father  had  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  as  long  as  he  wore  the  military  cap,  then 
he  compressed  his  lips,  took  it  olT,  looked  at  it 
awhile,  and  set  it  boldly  back  again.  When  Made- 
leine went  on  to  tell  that  schoolmaster  Clans,  who 
always  wanted  to  prejudice  her  against  him,  was 
domesticated  at  herfather^  and  quite  a  favorite, 
in  that  he  always  spited  Waterboots  whenever  he 
could,  and  that  her  father  was  continually  advising 
her  to  listen  to  Glaus ;  Franz*seph  listened  with  an 
almost  unmoved  countenance,  and  said  at  last, 
that  he  would  cause  her  father  to  think  quite  dif- 
ferently of  him  :  he  would  not  say  how. 

••Where  is  your  father  gone?"  Franz'seph  at 
length  asked. 

"To  Speckfield,  where  on  Monday  we  intend 
to  cut  the  barley,  God  willing.'* 

The  sun  was  just  looking  its  last  upon  the  pros- 
pect at  that  moment,  and  its  golden  reflection 
gleamed  in  the  rivulet,  and  on  the  faces  of  the 
lovers,  as  they  stood  hand  in  hand.  The  lips  of 
Franz'seph  trembled ;  there  were  words  upon 
them  that  be  could  not  speak,  and  ere  he  had  the 
power,  he  parted  from  Madeleine,  for  they  saw 
the  great  farmer  coming  down  the  hill.  Franz*- 
seph  took  up  the  withes  himself  this  time,  but  he 
went  round  that  he  might  not  meet  the  other. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  unmvKim  hiobt's  wore. 

At  home  Franz*seph  was  restless.  His  mother 
detected  htm  cutting  off  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
puttinjp  it  in  his  pocket ;  he  replied  to  her  ques- 
tion of  what  he  wanted  it  for,  that  often  in  the 
Dight-tfine  he  grew  suddenly  hungry,  and  he  woald 
guard  against  it.  The  mother  shook  her  head  at 
this  strange  change  In  her  son's  behaviour,  and 
talked  about  the  doctor  again:  but  Franz'seph 
heeded  her  not,  and  had  a  quantity  of  business  in 
the  bam,  as  If  it  were  early  morning,  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  night  He  av<^ded  her  questions 
about  tfaiay  too,  and  begged  to  liaye  the  cap  of  hia 


departed  father,  to  hang  up  in  his  room  as  a 
remembrance.  His  mother  brought  it  quickly,  put 
it  upon  her  son^s  head,  and  vowed  that  it  became 
him  better  than  the  stiff  military  cap,  on  which 
she  bestowed  several  very  dishonorable  epithets. 
At  this,  Franz'seph  tore  off  his  father^s  cap,  and 
put  on  his  own  again,  but  he  did  not  give  the 
other  back.  Franz'scph  walked  up  and  down  the 
village  street,  and  wondered  at  the  people  stop* 
ping  up  so  late,  and  not  going  to  rest.  How 
gladly  be  would  have  commanded  the  tattoo  to  be 
beaten.  Out  light,  to  bed,  to  bed  I  But  every- 
body was  his  own  regiment  here,  and  there  were 
no  general  orders.  Franz'seph  wished  each  per- 
son a  very  good  night,  markedly,  when  he  arose 
from  the  settle  before  the  door  and  went  to  rest. 
It  seemed  as  he  thanked  them  for  closing  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  not  witness  what  he  pur- 
posed to  accomplish. 

At  length  all  was  silent  In  the  village,  and  the 
star-glistening  sky  looked  silently  down,  for  the 
moon  arose  not  now  till  midnight.    The  door  that 
opened  from  Franz^seph's  house  to  the  garden, 
opened  softly,  but  no  one  came  out ;  but  a  scythe, 
bound  in  a  cloth,  was  carefully  and  silently  laid 
down  on  the  ground ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
some  time  that  a  man  came  out,  closed  the  door, 
stood  awhile  listening,  took  up  the  scythe,  ana 
slipped  through  the  garden  out  into  the  open 
field.    It  was  Franz*seph:  but  he  had  another 
head-dress,  probably  that  it  might  be  the  more 
difficult  to  recognise  him  ; — it  was  hisfather^sfur^ 
bound  dog-skin  cap.  He  bieathed  loudly,  and  oflen 
arrested 'his  hasty  pace,  listening  whether  he  did 
not  hear  strange  steps ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  heard,    except   that  the   grasshoppers   and 
crickets  in  the  bushes  and  the  gra^s  paused  not  in 
their  song  all  the  mild  night  through.  FranzVeph 
took  the  scythe,  which  he  had  previously  carried 
in  his  hand  close  to  the  ground,  placed  It  on  his 
shoulder,  and  stepped  bravely  forward.     How 
softly  whispering  the  corn  cradled  itself  on  the 
light  breeze,  and  sucked  the  last  dews  that  were 
destined  for  it ; — the  kindly  com  that  grows  and 
strives  in  peace,  while  the  hands  that  sowed,  and 
shall  speedily  gather  It  again,  are  resting.    What 
is  it  that  rustles  amidst  the  stalks,  and  now  rolls 
down  the  hillock  J    Probably  a  hedgehog,  that 
nightly  seeks  Its  food.    In  the  boshes  there  is 
sighing  and  sorrow  ;  those  are  the  voices  of  birds 
whose  eggs  or  young  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
marten  or  the  weasel.    The  lives  of  animals  are 
spent  in  seeking  sustenance,  but  man  prepares  it 
by  his  labor.    Franz'seph  clutched  his  scythe  the 
firmer.    Now  his  way  lay  along  the  hfgh-road, 
where,  here  and  there,  the  well-supported  fruit- 
trees  stood,  and,  as  if  plucked  by  an  invisible 
handt  an  early-ripened  apple  fell,  and  rolled  along 
the  hard  causeway,  or  plump  into  the  soft  and 
dewy  grass.    Fruit-trees,  whose  stout  trunks  ont- 
last  man's  ripest  age,  require  bat  defence  and 
support  by  the  hand  of  man,  producing  their  fruit 
unaided  and  alone ;  but  bread,  man's  mach-re- 
qoired  food,  ripens  only  in  the  hardly-labored 
earth,  on  stalks  that  live  but  for  a  season. 

How  It  seemed  in  the  lonely,  silent  night  as  if 
all  the  familiar  things  around  were  speaking 
strange  words ;  and  the  word  passed  from  stalk 
to  branch — a  word  that  made  the  heart  to  tremble ; 
for  iLan's  spirit  truly  feels  an  indefinable  tenor 
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when  it  hears  the  voice  of  the  universe ;  words 
and  thought*— that  Frans'seph  had  half-dreamingl^r 
heard  from  Faber  before,  awoke  as  if  with  clear 
voice  and  bright   eyes.      Franx^seph    went  on 
whii»Uing,  so  that  none  could  hear  save  he  alone. 
At  last,  the  narrow   pathway  led  through  the 
middle  of  the  cornfields.    Franz^seph  cooled  now 
one  hand,  now  the  other,  in  the  dew  that  rested 
on  the  ears ;  he  looked  across  toward  the  hop- 
garden, where  the  long  poles  stood  painting  to 
the  sky  like  a  dead  forest  amid  the  fields.    He 
could  not  help  smiling  when  the  prophecy  of  the 
gendarme,  that  those  poles  would  some  day  be 
used  for  a  general  thrashing — but,  suddenly,  he 
stopped,  for  he   heard  footsteps  behind  him; 
quickly   he  sprang  into  the  cornfield,  crouched 
down  among  the  high  stalks,  and  held  his  breath. 
The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  the 
invisible  wanderer  stopped  at  the  place  where 
Frana'seph  had  disappeared;  and  he  began  to 
think  how  he  ought  to  act  in  case  of  discovery ; 
but  the  person  passed  on,  and  he  breathed  freely 
again.    The  watchman  was  probably  making  his 
nightly  round ;  now  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
not  return  to  this  district    A  little  while  longer 
he  stayed  in  his  concealment,  then  he  arose  and 
carelessly  bent  his  way  to  Speckfield.    In  looking 
round,  he  once  thought  that  he  heard  a  snapping 
and  cracking  in  the  nop-garden,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  poles  were  moving ;  but  it  was  certainly  a 
mistake,  for  how  could  the  well>secured  poles 
bend,  when  all  the  wind  there  was,  scarce  moved 
the  ears  of  the  corn  ?    Frana'seph  went  on.  and 
came  at  length  to  his  destination,  for  he  recog- 
aiied  the  markstone  that  wa«  the  boundary  of  the 
great  farmer^s  barley-field.    He  took  the  wrap- 
pings from  the  scythe,  and  passed  the  whotstono 
over  the  blade  as  silently  as  possible.    But  when 
the  clock  in  the  village-tower  began  to  strike  ten, 
be  took  heart,  and  used  the  whetstone  boldly ; 
and  then  he  began  to  mow,  so  that  the  ear»  fell 
bustling  to  the  ground ;  but  he  was  so  hasty  with 
It  that  he  often  buried  the  point  in  the  ground, 
•0  that  he  was  obliged  to  goon  morequieUy,  and 
walking  forwards,  he  laid  down  the  barley  in  rows. 
The  motion  now  went  so  pleasantly,  and  almost 
toillessly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  life  had  entered  the 
tcytbe;  it  seemed  to  go  of  itself,  and  carry  him 
with  it    From  the  forest  might  be  heard  the 
Bcreams  and  lamentations  of  young  owls,  that 
were  probably  quarrelling  over  their  prey.    But 
what  does  the  active  person  care  for  all  the  noise 
about  him  f    Only  the  idler  listens  to  each  sound, 
and  finds  a  welcome  pastime  in  them.    Then  first, 
when  Franz*soph  had  mowed  the  whole  length  of 
the  field,  he  allowed  himself  breathing  time ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  stretched  himself  showed 
that  new  life  had  entered  his  veins,  and  not  lan- 
guor.   He  could  not  rest  long,  and  back  he  went 
again,  and  so  evenly,  in  such  tune,  that  Franz*- 
aeph  imagined  a  melody  to  it.    All  the  thoughts 
that  had  arisen  in  Franz*seph*s  mind  during  the 
past  day  and  that  night,  now  lay  in  the  deepest 
recess  of  his  heart,  a  generous,  unceasing  comfort 
But  now  soon  his  train  of  thought  pursued  a 
new  direction.    When  he  again  returned  to  the 
point  of  commencement,  Frana^aeph  felt  a  degree 
of  hunger  which  he  had  not  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  remained  stedfast  to  his  determina- 
tion of  not  eating  until  he  had  fioiahed  three  full 


courses  there  and  back  again ;  and  now  he  imap 
gined  no  melodii^s,  but  he  marched  onward  as  if 
an  enemy  had  to  be  destroyed,  so  went  he  forward 
earnestly  and  powerfully.  The  ears  of  the  com 
fell  rustling  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  stranga 
whistling  and  rustling  on  the  ground.  Franz*- 
seph  had  joked  about  his  hunger  to  his  mother, 
but  now  it  aeemed  really  to  overcome  and  bear 
him  down ;  every  movement  of  the  scythe  was  a 
labour;  but  he  did  not  stop,  and  came  at  length 
to  his  goal,  running  with  perspiration.  He  seated 
himself  upon  the  boundary-stone,  and  wiped  bis 
face.  It  is  a  dew  that  makes  roanV  strength  to 
grow,  and  the  bread  that  the  solitarj  labourer 
carries  to  his  mouth  is  full  of  nourishing  blesaing. 
Never  had  he  tasted  such  a  piece  of  bread  as  this 
before. 

**  Industry  is  virtue  P  Faber  had  onoe'  told  him, 
and  now  the  words  were  whispered,  as  if  bj'  invi- 
sible lips,  around  the  young  man,  who  was  eating 
his  bread  alone  in  the  quiet  of  night  Though 
there  be  an  industry  that  must  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  avarice  and  wicked  strivings,  yet  indus- 
try, the  activity  of  force,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue — all  actual  progress. 

The  village  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  watch- 
man proclaimed  the  hour.  Frans^seph  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  been  so  long  at  work, 
for  he  had  not  heard  any  clock;  but  does  an  in- 
dustrious man  ever  hear  the  dock,  and  does  not 
time  ever  run  bv  untold  f 

Fcanz^seph  was  bewitched,  as  it  were.     There 
seemed  a  singing  and  sounding  in  the  air  and 
fields,  as  of  a  mighty  invisible  host    Franz*seph 
felt  a  heaviness  scarce  to  be  overcome,  but  be  did 
overcome  it ;  he  looked  round  and  strove  to  think 
the  whole  neighbourhood  fiooded  witli  glorious 
sunlight,  yet  the  moon  came  op  and  shone  over 
everything  with  a  mild  and  meek  glfam.    I^eld 
and  wood  and  village  lay  in  the  light,  and  the 
stream  glistened  here  and  there.    Franz*seph  rose 
up  quickly,  and  his  scythe  gleamed  in  the  moon- 
shine as  he  raised  and  examined  it ;  he  concealed 
the  treacherous  blade  beneath  the  ears,  and  went 
on  to  t)ie  fulfilment  of  his  task  with  stout  resofah- 
tion.      He  thought  how  astonished  the  great 
farmer  and  the  whole  village  would  be  when  it  was 
manifest  that  the  idler,  while  all  were  at  re^ 
mowed  a  whole  field  of  barley ;  and  how  Madeleioe 
would  rejoice  that  her  confidence  had  not  been 
misplaced.     This  kind  of  excitement  was  veiy 
necessary  to  him,  for  the  work  was  more  and  mors 
fatiguing  to  him,  as  well  as  the  turning  of  night  into 
day.    He  whetted  the  scythe  oflener  than  before 
and  not  so  carefully.    The  watchman,  he  thought 
to  himself  believes  no  longer  in  the  harvest  spirit| 
but  yet  he  is  sure  to  tell  every  one  to-morrow  thst 
be  heard  the  much-reviled  ghost  at  work.  He  wiQ 
then  look  for  the  exact  pWe  whence  the  sound 
came,  and  then  will  the  matter  be  the  most 
speedily  discovered,  for  I  myself  cannot  speak  sf 
it,  and  I  cannot  await  Monday. 

Franz^seph  sharpened  the  scythe  more  boldly, 
and  did  not  pay  half  the  attention  to  keeping  it 
out  of  the  moonshine ;  he  was  no  longer  afraid  af 
being  diseovertd  by  the  field-keeper— indeed  ha 
rather  wished  it  to  occur.  He  had  finished  A 
great  part  of  the  field  and  was  very  tired ;  yet  ha 
could  not  leave  off,  for  what  use  was  ddi^  half 
and  not  the  whole  t    Bat  if  he  were  iot^rr^rted  ^ 
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then  it  would  not  be  his  fault  that  there  was  some 
yet  undone,  because,  had  they  not  come  in  and 
stopped  him,  he  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end, 
and  so  he  ought  to  receive  just  as  much  commen- 
dation. But  however  much  Franz^seph  sharp- 
ened, and  however  loudly,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard  who  would  Interrupt  him,  and  for  some  time 
he  mowed  away  angrily,  and  listened  to  every 
stroke  of  the  clock  in  the  village.  But  at  last  he 
got  the  better  of  this  ill-humor,  and  the  nearer 
the  dawn  approached  the  more  delighted  was  he 
with  his  labor.  With  the  first  streak  of  gray 
that  shone  in  the  east,  a  new  thought  sprung  up 
animatingly  within  him :  it  was  not  the  surprise 
and  astonishment  of  the  village  that  was  so  re- 
freshing to  him — he  was  pleased  with  himself,  for 
he  had  proved  that  he  was  capable  of  carrying 
out  a  difficult  resolve.  And  now,  too,  he  was 
freed  from  the  doubt,  as  to  whether  he  should 
work  on  in  the  day,  till  he  was  seen ;  he  deter- 
mined to  be  off  before  any  one  could  find  him. 
The  morning  clouds,  that  grew  continually  lighter, 
threw  their  rays  over  the  pale  moon,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  this  Sunday  two  suns  were  arising 
to  the  world.  Here  and  there  a  lark  twittered 
on  the  ground,  and  a  raven  flew  screamingly 
forest- ward,  as  if  it  were  the  messenger  of  night, 
and  was  proclaiming  its  retreat.  Now  did  a  lark 
swing  itself  on  high  from  out  of  the  dewy  grass, 
and  many  followed.  From  the  woods  and  the 
hedges  sounded  twittaring  and  songs ;  the  sun 
arose  in  all  its  glory,  and  with  a  joyful  feeling  of 
Tictory  Franz^seph  looked  up  to  it.  He  had  won 
a  fresh  heart  in  the  quiet  night-time.  He  moved 
on  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Tct  a  small  patch  re- 
mained. Should  he  finish  his  work  in  the  day- 
light? He  held  the  scythe  high  in  the  sunlight, 
and  withia  him  the  resolve  arose  that  the  sun 
might  ever  behold  his  future  industry,  and  bless 
it.  Then  he  concealed  the  scythe  in  the  green 
oats  hard  by,  and  hurried  away  ;  but  he  returned 
not  to  the  village,  he  strode  towards  the  wood ; 
he  had  not  long  to  seek  and  to  call  for  sleep — 
soon  he  lay  upon  the  mossy  tur(  wrapt  iln  a 
mighty  dream. 


CHAPTER  UI. 
▲     riELD     TRESPASS. 

In  the  house  of  Emile  Faber,  named  Waterboots, 
everything  was  yet  in  soundless  quiet — only  the 
dove  in  the  cot  cooed  for  liberty,  and  the  cock 
crowed  in  his  prison,  the  hen-house,  louder  still. 
The  house,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  just  as 
Lucien,  its  former  possessor  bad  left  it — only 
everything  looked  fresher ;  while  a  foreign-looking 
plough,  and  a  great  steam  threshing-machine, 
made  it  manifest  that  some  young  and  mighty 
power  ruled  here.  The  sleeping-chamber  of  the 
yonng  couple  looked  upon  the  quiet  lawn-clad 
garden,  where  an  apple  tree,  with  rosy-cheeked 
fruits,  almost  grew  in  at  the  window.  The  merry 
chirp  of  a  cricket  from  that  region  had  caused  the 
young  man  to  awake,  and  he  was  dressing  when 
he  perceived  his  wife  to  wake. 

*•  Good  mornimg,  Pauline !"  he  cried,  gaily,  "  it 
18  yet  early ;  go  to  sleep  again,  and  rejoice  with 
me ;  to-day  ia  Sunday.'* 

*'  Tes,  dear  Emile ;  and  to-day  we  shall  go  to 
church  together.'* 
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**  I,  too,  am  glad  it  is  Sunday,''  replied  he,  in  a 
childlike  way,  **for  we  shall  get  newly-baked 
buns." 

The  wife  told  how  she  had  had  an  anxious 
dream ;  that  the  peasants,  rebellious  about  the 
tithes,  had  set  the  house  on  fiie,  and  how  no  one 
helped  or  put  out  the  flames  but^Franz'seph,  who 
had  at  last  disappeared  in  the  flames. 

**  Alas,"  she  concluded,  sorrowfully,  "I  thought 
a  country  life  was  otherwise  ;  and  you,  too,  are 
so  strict,  and  will  now  raise  the  malice  of  these 
people  by  the  tithes.  You  will  see,  somehow  or 
other,  they  will  injure  you." 

\'So  I  see,  and,  therefore,  I  farmed  the  tithes. 
One  must  give  these  people  an  opportunity  for 
ridding  themselves  of  all  their  secret  malice, 
grinding  down  their  souls.  I  am  tired  of  all  their 
little  floutings  and  insults;  let  them  give  me  open 
battle,  I  am  ready.  Don^t  be  afraid  of  incendiar- 
ism ;  they  don't  dare  do  anything  so  bold,  and 
they  know,  too,  how  much  I  should  like  to  rebuild 
the  place.  But  I  must  speak  a  word  with  Franz'- 
seph  now,  and  try  to  get  him  lay  down  his  stupid 
soldier  pride." 

The  young  man,  an  unusually  tall  figure,  with 
flaxen  hair,  came  up  to  his  wife,  and  quieted  her 
with  kindly  wordly  words.  Then  he  left  the  room, 
and  went  down  to  the  court,  where  the  great 
house-dog  greeting  him  with  barks  and  leaps,  he 
untied  him,  then  looked  after  the  maids  and  the 
men,  who  were  all  about  among  the  fluttering 
poultry  and  cooing  pigeons.  Faber  was  just 
standing  by  a  newly-entered  apprentice,  teaching 
him  how  to  work  the  threshing-machine  more 
adroitly,  when  the  village  gendarme  came  inta 
the  courtyard,  with  a  military  greeting. 

**  What  is  it,  so  early,  friend  ?"  asked  Faber. 
**  Your  hop-garden  is  ruined.    The  field-keeper 
has  just  brought  in  the  news.    There  isn't  a  single 
pole  standing,  and  all  the  plants  are  cut." 

Notwithstanding    his    boasted  readiness,  the 
countenance  of  the  young  farmer  darkened  per- 
ceptibly ;  he  could  more  easily  have  borne  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  than  this  ruthless  destrucuoD 
of  his  favorite  plantation.    The  dog  looked  now 
in  the  face  of  his  master,  now  in  the  face  of  the 
messenger,  evidently  awaiting  the  signal,  **  Seize- 
'em;"   growling,  and,  with  fiery  demeanor,  he 
walked  round  the  gendarme,  till  his  master  told, 
him  to  be  quiet    When  Faber  had  received  ai» 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  his  question,  as  to 
whether  the  matter  was  officially  notified,  be  re- 
turned to  his  wife  in  the  house ;  and  soon  be 
might  have  been  seen,  the  high  water  boots  on, 
his  dog  before  him,  on  his  way  to  the  fields.    In- 
telligence of  the  occurrence  had  quickly  spread 
through  the  village,  for  at  every  window  and' 
door  men  and  women  stood,  making  signals  of 
condolence  and  innocence  to  Faber,  who  stepped' 
sturdily  out  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster*. 
Soon  groups  of  people  assembled  in  the  streeti^ 
and  they  one  and  all  blamed  the  delinquent,  whe> 
roust  be  discovered,  that  he  might  pay  for  the 
damage,  and  not  the  village.    One  knot  of  talkers 
had  gathered  close  by  Franz'seph's  house,  near- 
the  pump,  and  here  might  be  heard,  above  all^. 
the  official  voice  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  pro» 
claimed  unswerving  strictness,  and  expressed  his> 
determination  to  use  every  endeavor  to  discover 
the  criminal    The  great  &rmer,  who  stood  hjr^ 
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attempted  to  calm  him,  and  turn  the  thing  into  a 
joiie,  laughing  maliciously  the  while,  but  the 
achoolmaater  exclaimed — 

"  And  If  jou  yourself  had  done  it,  Td  lock  you 
up/' 

Franz*sepb*s  mother,  frightened  by  the  early 
soisef/came  out,  asking  what  wa.s  the  matter,  and 
whether  any  one  knew  anything  about  her  Fran?/- 
eeph,  who  had  not  come  home  all  night.  The 
great  farmer  signed  to  her,  but  the  woman  under- 
stood him  not,  and  now  every  one  began  to  cry 
at  the  concealed  idler,  who  would  now  suffer  that 
which  he  had  tried  to  bring  upon  the  whole  village. 
While  they  were  thus  irate,  they  saw  Franz'seph, 
irith  his  unaccustomed  cap  on  his  head,  coming 
down  the  hill.  The  schoolmaster  commanded  the 
gendarme  to  go  toward  him  at  once  and  arrest 
bim ;  but  a  comrade  of  Eranz'seph  was  quicker 
than  the  old  slowly-moving  soldier;  he  made 
haste,  and  called  to  Frauz^seph,  *'Run  away, 
you'll  be  arrested !" 

FranzVph  did  not  seem  to  consider  this  ex- 
clamation as  intended  for  him  ;  he  walked  quietly 
ODi  and  when  the  village  guard,  who  had  come 
op  to  him,  announced  to  him  his  arrest,  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  'smiled  incredu- 
lously. 

The  great  farmer  tried  to  persuade  the  mother 
to  go  home  and  depend  upon  him,  but  she  would 
not  leave  the  crowd,  that  now  grew  at  each  step 
toward  Franz'seph.  When  they  had  come  up  to 
him,  the  schoolmaster  was  about  to  break  out  into 
loud  rcvilhigs ;  but  the  great  farmer  interrupted 
him,  begged  for  a  word,  went  up  to  Franz'seph, 
took  his  hand,  so  that  the  youth  trembled  within 
him,  and,  said,  almost  without  the  slightest  cough: 
**  Franz'seph,  I  have  done  you  wrong,  and  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  it  before  everybody.  I  thought 
jou  were  a  good  kind  of  a  blade,  but  one  that 
wouldn't  cut ;  but  you  have  shown  that  you  can 
•cut.  Let  this  affair  end  as  it  may ;  when  you  re- 
turn you  know  where  I  live.  Understood  I  Now 
fear  nothing  and  be  stedfast.'* 

The  mother  stood  crying  beside  her  son,  and 
laid  her  band  upon  his  shoulder.  Franz'seph 
knew  not  how  he  felt ;  an  icy  feeling  ran  through 
him,  so  that  he  trembled  all  over. 

"  Do  you  confess  what  you  have  done?**  added 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  concerns  you,*'  returned 
Franz'seph,  and  the  great  farmer  came  forward 
4igain,  and  said : 

**Franz'8eph  denies  nothing.  He  is  a  fellow 
with  courage,  and  does  not  skulk  behind  a  hedge. 
Confess  it?  Yeii,  I  say  it  for  him,  yes,  my 
Franz'seph  did  last  night  cut  down  Waterboot's 
hop-garden,  and  was  quite  right.  We  are  rich 
enough  to  cover  the  damage,  and  we  don't  want 
the  village  money — and  a  couple  of  weeks'  prison 
wouH  kill  him.    Mj  Franz'ae^'h  cuts,  and  is  no 

Xood  fellow.    Let  him  go  free.    Schoolmaster, 
e  won't  run  away.*' 

Franz'seph's  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  heavy 
hreath,  and  he  put  his  bands  before  his  eyes,  as 
tf  to  remember  if  it  were  a  dream  or  no. 

'*You  cannot  speak  for  him,"  remarked  the 
•^er;  "he  can  speak  for  himself.      Tell  me, 
Jfranz'sepb ;  you  were  always  a  good  fellow ;  I 
hardly  believe  it.*' 
**  He  is  no  geod  feUow,"  interrupted  the  &rmer. 


**r  the  deviPs  name,"  exclaimed  the  school- 
master, 'Met  him  speak.  I  won't  hear  another 
word  from  you." 

Franz'seph  now  gazed  with  compressed  lips  at 
the  old  farmer.  Evidently  he  had  done  the  deed 
in  his  hate  to  Faber  himself,  and  now  wanted  his 
son-in-law  to  speak  for  him.  Franz'seph  was  ready 
to  do  this,  although  he  did  not  sec  what  \%ould 
be  the  consequence;  and  although  it  grieved  him 
deeply  that  he,  who  was  Faber's  only  friend, 
should  seem  a  creeping  hypocrite  in  his  eyes,  yet 
— Madeleine  1  And  besides,  as  the  schoolmaster 
had  touched  a  tender  point,  a  strange  kind  of 
pride  arose  in  Franz'sephs  mind,  and  he  cried  out 
— **  I  am  DO  good  fellow.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  done 
everytliing  that  cousin  says."  Every  one  was 
silent  wkh  hoiror — only  Claus,  who  had  come 
with  a  bailiff,  laughed  out  aloud. 

Franz'seph  was  delivered  to  the  bailiff,  and  led 
off  to  prison.  The  great  farmer  conducted  the 
weeping  mother  home. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 
AJfOTHBfi's  DEKD. 

When  Faber  came  home  he  heard  to  his  horror 
who  had  done  the  fearful  action,  and  the  newly- 
baked  buns,  about  which  he  had  rejoiced  in  so 
childlike  a  manner,  were  not  at  all   enjoyable. 
His  wife  who  thought  much  of  her  knowledge  of 
mankind,  declared  that  she  had  long  perceived 
cunning  and  malice  in  Franz'seph,  but  that  she 
had  been  silent,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be 
considered  distrustful.  Faber  doubted  the  actuality 
of  this  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  he  remarked,  that 
it  was  wholly  unexpected  from  the  former  be- 
haviour of  Franz'seph ;  and  his  wife  sought  to  make 
the  matter  right  again  by  entreating  him  to  forgive 
Franz'seph's  crime,  and  thus  to  compel  the  village 
to  shame  aad  friendship.     But  that  was  too  much 
to  ask,  and  Faber  declared  that  nothing  should 
cause  him  to  swerve  from  the  path  that  justice 
appointed.     He  wrote  immediately  to  the  autho- 
rities, demanding  the  strictest  investigation  into 
the  circumstances.     He  was  still  writuig  when 
Madeleine  came  in,  her  eyes  yet  red  with  weeping; 
Faber  knew  the  maiden  well,  yet  he  asked  her 
name  and  wishes;  and  without  a  angle  word, 
answered  her  petition  for  grace,  upon  sati^iactiODf 
with  the  shake  of  the  head,  sealed  his  letter,  left 
his  wife,  who  tried  to  console  Madeleine,  and  sent 
a  mounted  messenger  to  town  with  it.    Soon  bo 
returned,  and  asked  Madeleine  since  what  time 
Franz  seph   had  worn   nailed  shoes.     The  girl 
replied  that  he  only  wore  boots  with  iron  beels^ 
and  asserted  his  innocence  from  the  fact  of  the 
traces  of  nailed  shoes  having  been  found  in  the 
hop-garden.    Certainly  he  had  himself  confessed 
to  it,  but  who  knows  what  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  that. 

**  Then  be  wore  some  one  else's  shoes,  or  htd 
assistance,"  returned  Faber,  leaving  the  room 
again  in  disquietude,  and  sending  a  second  servant 
to  watch  the  place  and  prevent  the  footmark! 
being  destroyed.  While  he  was  yet  employed  in 
giving  directions  to  the  man,  he  saw  Madeleins 
leave  the  bouse;  she  went  to  Franz'seph's  mother, 
who  was  still  fUU  of  despair  at  what  had  takes 
place,  and  kept  saying  that  her  dear  Franz*sepk 
most  haT«  been  persuaded  to  do  this  wrongs  ftr 
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such  a  scheme  never  could  come  from  his  good 
heartf  and  for  sueh  a  purpose  he  never  could 
have  pu(  his  father's  cup  on.  She  had  set  her 
son's  military  cap  before  her  on  the  table,  and 
kept  continually  looking  at  it  with  tears  and  sobs, 
as  if  she  would  never  again  see  the  head  which  it 
had  covered. 

In  the  meantime  Franz' seph  went  silently  along 
the  highway,  followed  by  the  b-^iliff.     When  they 
came  lo  the  eminence  where  was  the  mowed  field 
of  barley  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  signal  of  some 
kind  must  arise  for  him  there;  but  who  was  there 
to  speak,  to   bear  witness  for  him?    O^er   the 
waving  ears  of  corn  there  hung  a  light  mist,  and 
from  dilo  and  hill  sounded  the  morning  bells. 
Franz* seph  went  quietly  on,  and  thought  of  the 
brigiitsome  hour  when  he  would  return  along  this 
way  greeted  and  honored.     With  open  eyes  he 
went  dreamingly  along,  and   could  not  clearly 
make  out  what  had  happened  and  what  would  yet 
happen.     When  at  last  they  arrived  in  the  town, 
and   when   everybody   looked   after  the   young 
criminal,  and  smiled  significantly,  then  first  he 
began  to  be  afraid ;  but  still  he  hardly  believed  it 
all  was  true,  and  first  when  he  was  alone  in  prison 
be  suddenly  awoke  to  the  truth,  and  he  doubled 
his  fist  against  the  unjust  walls  and  cried  aloud. 
The  walla  did  not  shrink  from  his  blow,  and  his 
cry  fell  dull  upon  the  ear  of  silence  there.    What 
use  was  there  now  in  thought?    Nothing  was  to 
be  done.     At  list  Franz'seph  lay  quietly  down, 
folly  satisfied  that  the  great  farmer  would  soon 
make  an  end  of  his  sufferings.     Refreshment  was 
brought  him  but  he  let  it  stand.    Broken  rest, 
unaccustomed  exertion,  stress  of  mind,  all  com 
bined  to  sink  Franz'seph  in  a  leaden  sleep.    When 
he  awoke,  he  had  to  recollect  where   he  was, 
amid  the  dark  night  and  the  solitude.     His  whole 
manner  of  life  seemed  altered, — night  had  become 
day,  day  had  turned  to  night.     A  broken  ray  of 
the  moon  fell  into  his  pri8on,and  lighted  Franz'seph 
during  the  meal .  that  he  made  of  the  cold  fare 
they  had  given  him.     He  felt  refreshed  and  strong, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  would  soon  be  released ; 
the  joke  was  getting  serious.    Frans^seph  looked 
out  into  the  moonlight  through  the  slit,  holding 
himself  up  by  his  hands.    On  a  sudden  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 
80  near  did  the  tower  clock  tremble,  as  it  was  at 
the  same  elevation  as  his  prison.     One!     This 
was  another  kind  of  waiting  for  the  day  to  that  in 
the  fields  the  night  before.     Every  quarter  that 
atruck  smote  Franz'seph  on  the  head,  and  trembled 
through  his  whole   body.    Even   when   he   lay 
down  on  the  truckle-bed  again,  that  did  not  stop ; 
and  steeped  in  these  solemn  tones  he  thought  over 
the  many  hours  he  had  dreamed  away  in  half- 
proud  haif-cowardly  idleness.    Often  did  he  spring 
up  and  stretch  forth  his  hands,  full  of  hot  desire 
for  labor.    To-day  he  would  work,  work,  work, 
and  never  idle ;  why  was  he  a  prisoner  now  f 

A  blueish  tintshowed  itself  in  the  heavens;  no 
tone  of  blithe  lark  was  to  be  heard,  only  the 
groaning  pendulum  of  the  tower  clock,  hither — 
thither  I  A  bright  cfay  broke — ^a  true  and  blessed 
harvest  day.  The  more  the  hours  grew,  the 
more  Franz^seph  thought  of  the  glorious  and 
ready  efforts  of  labor  that  were  beginning  at  home ; 
enly  he  must  lie  there  idle,  and  it  seemed  a 
kearen  now  to  him  to  hold  tho  scytho— he  longed 


for  the  handle  of  the  scythe  as  for  the  hand  of  a 
a  friend ;  crying  with  vexation  and  disappointment 
he  turned  upon  his  bed,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  gaoler  came  in  with  Faber. 

The  first  sight  of  him  terrified  Franz'seph  so 
much,  that  he  stood  there  without  being  able  to 
speak  a  word,  but  he  soon  put  forth  his  hand  to 
grasp  that  of  Faber,  who,  however,  declined  it, 
AAving  that  he  begged  to  have  an  interview  with 
him  before  the  otficial  examination  took  place, 
as  it  was  still  inexplicable  to  him  that  just  the 
only  person  who  had  become  friends  with  him 
should  have  been  the  one  to  do  him  such  injury. 
Franz'seph  would  therefore  explain  who  it  was 
that  had  persuaded  him  to  it,  and  who  had  assisted 
him.  Franz'seph  stared  out  silently,  and  would 
return  no  answer.  But  when  Faber  pointed  to 
his  boots  and  said — 

**  Such  a  footmark  Is  not  at  all  to  be  found  in 
my  hop-garden,  therefore  you  could  only  have 
been  sentinel,  and  others  must  have  aided  you,** 
then  Franz'seph  started,  and  said  at  length — 

**  Dear  sir,  if  I  could  tell  you  whom  the  other 
footsteps  belong  to,  would  you  let  the  whole  mat- 
ter be  forgotten  for  a  proper  recompense?" 

**  No ;  and  if  I  brought  the  man  to  the  gallows, 
I  could  see  him  there  with  pleasure." 

**  Then  I  did  it,  and  nobody  else,"  Franz'seph 
interrupted  him,  doggedly. 

**  That  won't  do ;  we  had  your  confession  that 
you  could  say  otherwise,  if  you  chose." 

**  Yes,  if  I  would,"  replied  Franz'seph,  half- 
boldly,  half-sadly.  Faber  now  tiied  to  persuade, 
with  all  goodness,  to  tell  the  whole  matter ;  he, 
as  an  inactive  assi^stant,  would  only  have  a  slight 
punishment;  and  at  last  he  begged  him  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  former  friendship,  not  to  do 
him  the  harm  of  destroying  his  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  good  people. 

This  word  "good"  acted  upon  Franz'seph  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  manner  to  what  the  spea- 
ker's intention  had  been.  FranVseph  became  fi- 
lent,  and  insisted  that  he  should  only  answer  the 
judge.  Faber  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  village 
every  one  was  looking  at  the  shoca  of  his  neigh- 
bour; that  in  the  evening  there  was  a  bftirning' 
smell  in  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  if  school- 
master Glaus  had  been  burning  his.  Also  to  this 
Franz'seph  returned  uo  answer,  but  laughed  with- 
in himself. 

Just  as  Faber  was  going  away,  Madeleine  came 
in.  She  could  scarcely  speak  for  crying,  and  then 
she  began  to  lament  about  the  penitentiary  whith- 
er Franz'seph  would  be  sent,  and  about  her  father, 
who  wanted  to  force  her  to  marry  schoolmaster 
Glaus,  who  had  quite  won  htm  by  an  act  that  no 
one  could  have  expected. 

*'  What  does  your  father  say  of  me  ?"  asked 
Franz'seph. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Made- 
leine ;  **  he  abuses  you  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  declares  that  you've  done  this  only  that  yon 
may  be  locked  up  this  harvest  time,  and  have  time 
to  idle." 

*'  Ah !  BO  he  says,  but  he  knows  better,"  re- 
turned Franz'seph,  smiling,  though  the  old  man*B 
malice  hurt  him  much.  Why  is  Glaus  so  well  off, 
then?  what  has  he  done?"  he  pursued. 

**  Only  think,  to  ahow  what  he  oan  do,  on  Satw* 
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day  night  he  niored  down  tho  barley  up  at  the 
Bpec  I" 

"CIaii8  did  that?" 

**  Yes ;  he  has  proTcd  it  to  my  father  that  he 
was  not  at  home  the  whole  night,  and  now  he 
could  carry  him  on  his  hands !'' 

Franz'scph  laughed  outright ;  the  people  stand- 
ing by  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as  if  he  bad 
suddenly  gone  mad ;  for^Franz'seph  snapped  his 
fingers  and  danced  about  in  the  cell.  At  the  anxi- 
ous request  of  Madeleine,  he  quieted  himself  again, 
and  asked, — 

**  Now  listen  to  me ;  was  your  father  at  home 
on  Saturday  night?" 

**  Yes,  be  had  his  bad  cough,  and  hardly  dosed 
his  eyes." 

Again  Franz^seph  rejoiced,  and  embraced  Made- 
leine and  Faber,  and  told  the  whole  circumstan- 
ces;— how  his  scythe  must  lie  on  the  oats  now, 
and  how  he  had  done  it  lor  the  great  farmer.  Then 
he  begged  to  hare  Faber^s  friendship  restored  to 
him,  which  was  willingly  done. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  nails  of 
the  burnt  shoes  of  Glaus  were  found  in  the  ashes ; 
now  Glaus  wears  wooden  ones  in  the  prison. 

Who  knows  whether    the    malicious  fiirmer 
would  not  rather  have  driven  Franz'seph  into 
misfortune  than  have  given  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,as  he  was  now  forced  to  do.  Yet,notwith- 1 
standing  Madeleine's  love,  this  was  no  great  good. 
Father-in-law  and  son-in-law   could  not  agree. 
iVanz'seph  worked  hard  for  his  family,  and  yet 
he  continually  was  to!d  by  the  old  man  that  he 
was  incorrigibly  idle ;  but  now  he  smiled  at  it ; 
it  only  made  him  angry  when  it  was  a  true  accus- 
ation.    The  unjust  insult  hurt  him  not«  and  the 
fiither  was  so  angry  at  it,  that  he  built  himself  a 
house  away,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and 
Franz'seph  is  the  present  great  farmer.    The  mili- 
tary cap  hangs  over  his  framed  dismissal,  as  an 
honorable  and  honored  reminiscence ;  but  Franz'- 
scph and  his  boys  wear  caps  of  dogskin. 

Faber*8  hop-garden  is  again  in  the  most  flour- 
isbing  condition,  and  Franz'seph  has  carried  out 
his  intentions  of  having  one  in  the  barley-field. 

No  path  is  more  worn  than  that  from  the  great 
fiumer's  to  Faber's;    and  when  Pauline  Faber 


boasts  of  her  knou  ledge  of  man,  her  husband 
sa;'8— "  Think  of  FranzVeph  I" 

That  is  the  history,  containing  the  reasons  for 

Eainting  hops  and  barley  on  the  great  fiu-mer's 
ouse. 


A  man  is  more  wretched  in  reproaching  him- 
self, if  guilty,  than  in  being  reproached  by  others 
if  innocent. 

What  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can  usually  ex- 
press clearly. 

Those  who  know  the  least  of  others  think  the 
BQost  of  themselves. 

Rats  and  conquerors  mast  expect  no  mercy  in 
misfortune. 

Some  people  look  at  everythmg,  yet  really  see 
nothing. 

Ignorance  has  ho  light ;  Error  follows  a  false 
one. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  STREAM. 


When  the  silver  stars  looked  down  from  Heaven 

To  smile  the  world  to  rest, 
A  woman,  from  all  refuge  driven, 

Her  little  babe  caress'd, 
And  thus  she  sang : 

•*  Sleep  within  thy  mother's  arms, 

Folded  to  thy  mother's  heart. 

Folded  to  the  breast  that  warms 

Only  from  its  inward  smart. 
Only  from  the  pent-up  flame 

Burning  fiercely  at  it«  core, 
Cherished  by  my  loss  and  shame: 

Shall  I  live  to  suffer  more? 
Shall  I  live  to  bear  the  pangs 

Of  the  world's  neglect  and  scom? 
Hark !  the  distant  belfry  clangs 

Welcome  to  the  coming  mom. 
Shall  I  live  to  see  it  rise  ? 

Is't  not  better  far  to  die  ? 
Shall  I  gaze  upon  the  skies — 

Gaze  upon  them  shamelessly? 
Clasp  me,  babe,  around  my  neck, 

Do  not  fear  me  for  the  sobs 
That  I  cannot,  cannot  check. 
Oh  1  another  moment  robs 
Life  of  all  its  painful  breath, 

Waking  us  from  this  sad  dream, 
E'en  the  wretched  rest  in  death. 

Hark  !  the  murmur  of  the  ttrtam. 
Nestle  closely,  cheek  to  cheek ; 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  wave, 
Where  is  found  what  we  would  seek, 
Death,  oblivion,  and  a  grave." 

And  the  tide  rolls  on  for  ever 
Of  that  dark  and  silent  river ; 
iknd  beneath  the  wave-foam  sparkling, 
'Mid  the  weeds  embowered  and  darkUng, 
There  they  lie  near  one  another. 
Youthful  child  and  youthful  mother; 
And  the  tide  rolls  on  for  ever 
Of  that  swift  and  silent  river. 


■^•^ 
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IH  TWO  CHAPTSBS — CHAPTEft  TH«  FIBST. 


Ohb  night,  during  the  period  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  the  family  of  Francois  Sarzeao,  a 
fisherman  of  Brittany,  were  all  waking  and  watch- 
ing at  an  unusually  late  hour  in  their  cottage  on 
the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  Francois  had  gone 
out  in  his  boat  that  evening,  as  usual,  to  fish. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  wind  had  risen, 
the  clouds  had  gathered  ;  and  the  stom,  which 
had  been  threatening  at  interviUs  throaghont  the 
whole  day,  burst  forth  furiously  about  nine  o'clock. 
It  was  now  eleven  ;  and  the  raging  of  the  wind 
over  the  barren,  heathy  peninsula  stall  seemed  to 
increase  with  each  fresh  blast  that  tore  its  way 
out  upon  the  open  sea ;  the  crashing  of  the  waves 
on  the  beach  was  awful  to  hear;  the  dreary 
blackness  of  the  sky  terrible  to  behold.  The 
longer  they  listened  to  the  storm,  the  oftener  tfaey 
looked  out  at  it,  the  fainter  grew  the  hopes  which 
the  fisherman's  fiunily  stili  stroTo  te  cheridi  fat 
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the  safety  of  Fraa9ois  Sarzeau  and  of  his  younger 
sou  who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  boat. 

There  wah  something  impressive  in  the  simpli- 
city of  the  scene  that  was  now  passing  within  the 
cottage.     Oa  one  sl>ie  of  the  ^reat  rugged  black 
fireplace  crouched  two  little  girla ;  the  younger 
half  asleep,  with  her   head  in   her  sistcr^s  lap. 
These  were  the  daughters  of  the  fisherman  ;  and 
opposite  to  them  sat  their  <»lde3t  brother,  Gabriel. 
His  right  arm  had  been  badly  wounded  in  a  recent 
encounter  at  the  national  game  of  the  Soule^  a 
sport  resembling  our  English  football ;  but  played 
on  both  sides  ui  such  savage  earnest  by  tlie  people 
of  Brittany  as  to  end  always  in  bloodshed,  often 
in  mutilation,  sometimes  even  in  loss  of  life.     On 
the  same  bench  with  Gabriel  sat  his  betrothed 
wife — a  girl  of  eighteen — clothed  in  the  plain, 
almost  moniistic  black  and  white  costume  of  her 
native  district.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
fanner  Uvirg  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
coast.     Between  the  groups  formed  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplice,  the  vacant  space  was  occupied 
by  the  foot  of  a  truckle  bed.     In  this  bed  lay  a 
very  old  man,  the  father  of  Frangois  Sarzeau.  ilis 
haggard  face  was  covered  with  deep  wrinkles ; 
his  long  white  hair  flowed  over  the  coarse  lump 
of  sackitig  which  served  him  for  a  pillow,  and  his 
light   grey   eyes  wandered  incessantly,    with    a 
strange  expression  of  terror  and  suspicion,  from 
person  to  person,  and  from  object  to  object,  in 
all  parts  of  the  room.     Every  time  when  the  wind 
and  sea  whistled  and  roared  at  their  loudest,  he 
muttered  to  himself  and  tossed  his  hands  fretfully 
on  bis  wretched  coverlid.     On  these  occasions, 
his  eyes  always  fixed  themselves  intently  on  a 
little  delf  image  of  the  Virgin  placed  in  a  niche 
over  the  fireplace.     Whenever  they  saw  him  look 
in  this  direction,  Gabriel  and  the  young  girl  shud- 
dered and  crossed  themselves;    and   even   the 
child,  who  still  kept  awake,  imitated  their  ex- 
ample.    There  was  one  bond  of  feeling  at  least 
between  the  old    man  and  his  grandchildren, 
which  connected  his  age  and  their  youth  unna- 
turally and  closely   together.     This   feeling  was 
reverence  for  the  superstitions  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  tliem  by  their  ancestors  from  cen- 
turies and  centuries  back,  as  far  even  as  the  age 
of  the  Di'uids.     The  spirit-warnings  of  disaster 
and  death  which  the  old  man  heard  in  the  wailings 
of  the  wind,  in  the  crashing  of  the  waves,  in  the 
dreary  monotonous  rattling  of  the  casement,  the 
young  man  and  his  aiHanced  wife  and  the  little 
child  who  cowered  by  the  fireside,  heard  too.  All 
differences  in  sex,  in  temperament,  in  years,  su- 
perstition was  strong  enough  to  strike  down  to  its 
own  dread  level,  in  the  fishermau^s  cottage,  on 
that  Sturm V  niocht. 

Besides  the  oonches  by  the  fireside  and  the 
bod,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  was 
a  coarse  wooden  table,  with  a  loaf  of  black  bread, 
a  knife,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider  placed  on  it.  Old 
nets,  cuils  of  rope,  tattered  sails  hung  about  the 
walls  and  over  the  woolen  partition  which  sepa- 
rated tlio  room  into  two  compart  nents.  Wisps 
of  straw  and  ears  of  birley  dropped  down  through 
the  rotten  rafters  and  gaping  boards  that  made 
the  floor  of  the  granary  a!)ove. 

These  different  o'>)jects  and  the  persons  in  the 
cottage,  who  composed  the  only  surviving  members 
of  the  fisheruuii's  family,   were  suungely  and 


wildly  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire  and  by  the 
still  brighter  glare  of  a  resin  torch  stuck  into  a 
block  ot  wood  in  the  chimney  corner.  The  red 
and  yellow  light  played  full  on  the  weird  face  of 
the  old  man  as  he  lay  opposite  to  it,  and  glanced 
fitfully  on  the  figures  of  Rose.  Gabriel,  and  the 
two  children ;  the  great  gloomy  shadows  rose  and 
fell,  and  grew  and  lessened  in  bulk  about  the  walls 
Hke  visions  of  darkness,  animated  by  a  superna- 
tural spectre  life,  while  the  dense  obscurity  out- 
side spreading  before  the  curtainless  window 
seemed  as  a  wall  of  solid  darkness  that  had  closed 
in  for  ever  around  the  fisherman's  house.  The 
night-scene  within  the  cottage  was  almost  as  wild 
and  as  dreary  to  look  upon  as  the  night  scene 
without. 

For  a  long  time  the  different  persons  in  the  room 
sat  together  without  speaking,  even  without  look- 
ing at  each  other.  At  last,  the  girl  turned  and 
whispered  something  into  Gabricfs  ear. 

*'Rose,  what  were  you  saying  to  Gabriel?" 
asked  the  child  opposite,  seizing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  the  desolate  silence ->doubly 
desolate  at  her  age — which  was  preserved  by  aU 
around  her. 

*'  I  was  telling  him,^^  answered  Rose  simply, 
**  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  bandages  on  his 
arm ;  and  I  said  also  to  him,  what  I  have  often 
said  before,  that  he  must  never  play  at  that  ter- 
rible game  of  the  SotUe  again." 

The  old  man  had  been  looking  intently  at  Rose 
and  his  grandchild  as  they  spoke..  His  harsh, 
hollow  voice  mingled  with  the  last  soft  tones  of 
the  young  girl,  repeating  over  and  over  again  the 
same  terrible  words,  ^*  Drowned!  drowned  I  Soa 
and  grandson,  both  drowned!  both  drowned!'' 

**  Hush  I  grandfather,"  said  Gabriel,  **  we  must 
not  lose  all  hope  for  them  yet.  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  protect  them!"  He  looked  at 
the  little  delf  image,  and  crossed  himself;  the 
others  imitated  him,  except  the  old  man.  He 
still  tossed  bis  hands  over  the  coverlid,  and  still 
repeated,  *•  Drowned !  drowned  1" 

**  0  that  accursed  Soule  /"  groaned  the  young 
man.  **  But  for  this  wound  I  should  have  been 
with  my  father.  The  poor  boy's  life  might,  at 
least,  have  been  saved ;  for  we  should  then  have 
left  him  here." 

"  Silence !"  exclaimed  the  harsh  voice  from  the 
bed.  *^  The  wail  of  dying  men  rises  louder  than 
the  loud  sea;  the  doviPs  psalm-singing  roars 
higher  than  the  roaring  wind!  Be  silent,  and 
listen !  Fran9ois  drowned !  Pierre  drowned ! 
Hark!  hark!" 

A  terrific  blast  of  wind  burst  over  the  house,  as 
he  spoke,  shaking  it  to  its  centre,  overpowering 
all  other  sounds,  even  to  the  deafening  cnush  of 
the  waves.  The  slumbering  child  awoke,  and  ut- 
tered a  scream  of  fear.  Rose,  who  had  been 
kneeling  before  her  lover,  binding  the  fresh  ban- 
dages on  his  wounded  arm,  paused  in  her  occupa- 
tion, trembling  from  head  to  fooc  Gabriel  looked 
towards  the  window;  his  experience  told  him 
what  must  be  the  hurricane  fury  of  that  blast  of 
wind  out  at  sea,  and  he  sighed  bitterly  as  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  God  help  them  both — man's 
help  will  be  as  nothing  to  them  now !" 

**GAbriel !"  cried  the  voice  from  the  bed  in  al- 
tered tones,  very  faint  and  trembling. 
He  did  not  hear,  or  seem  to  attend  to  the  old 
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man.  He  was  trying  to  soothe  and  encourage 
the  trembling  girl  at  his  feet.  •*  Don't  be  fright- 
ened, lore/'  he  raid,  kissing  her  Tery  gently  and 
tenderly  on  the  forehead.  **  You  are  as  safe  here 
ab  anywhere.  Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  madneps  to  attempt  taking  you  back  to 
the  farni-houpe  this  evening  ?  You  can  pleep  in 
that  room,  Kose,  when  you  are  tired — you  can 
sleep  i^ith  the  two  girlp." 

*•  Gabriel,  brother  Gabriel !"  cried  one  of  the 
children.     *•  0,  look  at  grandfather  I" 

Gabriel  ran  to  the  bedHide.  The  old  man  had 
raised  himselt  into  a  sitting  position ;  his  eyes 
were  dilated,  his  whole  face  rigid  with  terror,  his 
hands  were  stretched  out  convulsively  towards  his 
grandson.  **  The  White  Women  !"  he  screamed. 
•* The  White  Women;  the  gtnve-diggers  of  the 
drowned  are  out  on  the  sea!'*  The  children, 
with  cries  of  terror,  Bung  themselves  into  Rose's 
ftrms;  even  Gabriel  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  and  started  back  from  the  bedside.  Still 
the  old  man  reiterated,  "The  White  Women! 
The  White  Women !  Open  the  door,  Gabriel ! 
look  out  westward,  where  the  ebb  tide  has  left 
the  sand  dry.  YouMl  see  them  bright  as  light- 
ning in  the  darkness,  mighty  as  the  angels  in 
stature,  sweeping  like  the  Mind  over  the  sea,  in 
their  long  white  garments,  with  their  white  hair 
traiiog  far  behind  them  I  Open  the  door,  Ga- 
briel !  You'll  see  them  stop  and  hover  over  the 
place  where  your  father  and  your  brother  have 
been  drowned ;  you'll  see  them  come  on  till  they 
reach  the  sand ;  you'll  see  them  dig  in  it  with 
their  naked  feet,  and  beckon  awfully  to  the 
raging  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.  Open  the  door, 
Gabriel— or  though  it  should  be  the  death  of  me, 
I  will  get  up  and  open  it  myself!" 

Gabriel's  face  whitened  even  to  his  lips,  hot  he 
made  a  sign  that  he  would  obey.  It  required  the 
exertion  of  his  whole  strength  to  keep  the  door 
open  against  the  wind,  while  he  looked  out. 

*'  Do  you  see  them,  grandson  Gabriel  ?  Speak 
the  truth,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  them,"  cried  the 
old  man. 

**  I  see  nothing  but  darkness — pitch  darkness,** 
answered  Gabriel,  letting  the  door  close  again. 

**Ah!  woe!  woe!'*  groaned  his  grandfather, 
sulking  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow.  "  Dark- 
ness to  you  ;  but  bright  as  lightning  to  the  eyes 
that  are  allowed  to  see  them.  Drowned !  drown- 
ed! Pray  for  their  souls,  Gabriel — /  see  the 
Wiiite  Women  even  where  I  lie,  and  dare  not 
pray  for  them.  Son  and  grandson  drowned! 
both  drowned !" 

The  young  man  went  back  to  Rose  and  the 
children.  *'  Grandfather  is  very  ill  to-night,**  he 
whispered,  **  You  had  better  all  go  into  the  bed- 
room, and  leave  me  alone  to  watch  by  him. 

They  rose  as  he  spoke,  crossed  themselves  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  Virgin,  kissed  him  one  by 
one,  and  witliout  uttering  a  word,  softly  entered 
the  little  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition. 
Gabriel  looked  at  his  grandfather,  and  saw  that 
he  lay  quiet  now,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  he 
were  already  dropping  asleep.  The  young  man 
then  heaped  some  fresh  logs  on  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  by  it  to  watch  till  morning.  Very  dreary 
was  the  moaning  of  the  night-storm  ;  but  it  was 
not  more  dreary  than  the  thoughts  which  now 
occupied  him  in  hia  solitude— thoughts  darkened 


and  distorted  by  the  terrible  superstitions  of  his 
country  and  his  race.  Ever  since  the  period  of 
his  mother's  death  he  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
conviction  that  some  curse  hung  over  the  family. 
At  first  they  had  been  prosperous,  they  had  got 
money,  a  little  legacy  had  been  left  them.  But 
this  good  fortune  had  availed  only  for  a  time; 
disaster  on  disaster  strangely  and  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded. Losses,  misfortunes,  poverty,  want  itself 
had  overwhelmed  them ;  his  father's  temper  had 
become  so  soured,  that  the  oldest  friends  of 
Fran90ts  Sarzeau  declared  he  was  changed 
beyond  recognition.  And  now,  all  this  past  mis- 
fortune— the  steady,  withering,  household  blight 
of  many  years — had  ended  in  the  la^t  worst 
miserv  of  all — in  death.  The  fate  of  his  father 
and  his  brother  admitted  no  longer  of  a  doubt — 
he  knew  it,  as  he  listened  to  the  stomn,  as  he  re- 
flected on  his  grandfather's  words,  as  he  called  to 
mnid  his  own  experience  of  the  perils  of  the  Ma. 
And  this  double  bereavement  had  fallen  on  him 
just  as  the  time  was  approaching  for  his  marriage 
with  Rose ;  just  when  misfortune  was  most  omin- 
ous of  evil,  just  when  it  was  hardest  to  bear ! — 
Forebodings  which  he  dared  not  realize  began 
now  to  mingle  with  the  bitterness  of  hie  grief^ 
whenever  his  thoughts  wandered  from  the  pres- 
ent to  the  future ;  and  as  he  sat  by  the  lonely 
fireside,  murmuring  from  time  to  time  the  Chnrdi 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  he  almost  in- 
voluntarily mingled  with  it  another  prayer, 
expressed  only  in  his  own  simple  words,  for  the 
safety  of  the  living — for  the  young  girl  whoee 
love  was  his  sole  earthly  treasure  ;  for  the  moth- 
erless children  who  must  now  look  for  protection 
to  him  alone. 

He  had  sat  by  the  hearth  a  long,  long  time, 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts^  not  once  looking  round 
towards  the  bed,  when  he  was  sUrtled  by  hear- 
ing the  Bound  of  his  grandfather's  voice  once 
more.  "  Gabriel,"  wliispered  the  old  man, 
trembling,  and  shrinking  as  he  spoke.  **  Gabriel 
do  you  hear  a  dripping  of  water — now  slow,  now 
quick  again — on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  my  bedf* 

*^  I  hear  nothinsr,  grandfather,  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire,  and  the  roaring  of  the  storm  out- 
side.** 

**  Drip,  drip,  drip !  Faster  and  faster ;  plainer 
and  plainer.  Take  the  torch,  Gabriel ;  look  down 
on  the  floor — look  with  all  vour  eves.  Is  the 
place  wet  there?  Is  it  God's  rain  that  is  drop- 
ping through  the  roof?'* 

Gabriel  took  the  torch  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  to  examine  it  closely. 
Ue  started  back  from  the  place,  as  he  saw  thai 
it  was  quite  dry — the  torch  dropped  upon  the 
hearth — he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  and  hid  his  face. 

^*  Is  the  floor  wet  ?  Answer  me,  I  command 
you! — Is  the  floor  wet?" — a.«ked  the  old  man 
quickly  and  breathlessly.  Gabriel  rose,  went 
back  to  the  bedside,  and  whispered  to  him  that 
no  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  inside  the  cottage.— 
As  he  spoke  the  words,  he  saw  a  change  pasi 
over  his  grandfather's  face — the  sharp  features 
seemed  to  wither  up  on  a  sudden  ;  the  eager  ex- 
pression to  grow  vacant  and  death-like  in  an  in- 
stant. The  voice  too  faltered  ;  it  was  harsh  and 
querulous  no  more ;  its  tones  became  strangely 
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•oft,  slow,  and  solemn,  when  the  old  man  spoke 
again. 

*^  I  hear  it  still,"  he  said,  "drip  t  drip  !  faster 
and  plainer  than  ever.  That  ghostly  dropping  uf 
water  is  the  last  and  the  surest  of  the  fatal  signs 
which  ha  ye  told  of  your  father's  and  your  broth- 
er s  deaths  to-night,  and  I  know  from  the  place 
where  I  hear  it — the  foot  of  the  bed  I  lie  on — 
that  it  is  a  warning  to  me  of  my  own  approaching 
end.  I  am  called  where  my  son  and  luy  grand- 
son have  gone  before  me:  my  weary  time  in  this 
world  is  over  at  last.  Don't  let  Rose  and  the 
children  come  in  here,  if  they  should  awake — 
they  are  to  young  too  look  at  death.*' 

GabriePs  blood  curdled,  when  he  heard  these 
words — when  he  touched  his  grandfather's  hand, 
and  felt  the  chill  that  it  struck  to  his  own — when 
be  listened  to  the  raging  wind,  and  knew  that  all 
help  was  miles  ai  d  miles  away  from  the  cottage. 
Still,  in  spite  of  ihe  storm,  the  darkness,  and  tlie 
distance,  he  thought  not  for  a  moment  of  neg- 
lecting the  duty  that  had  been  tau^i^ht  him  from 
his  childhood — the  duty  of  summoning  the  Priest 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  "  I  must  call  Rose," 
he  said,  **to  watch  by  you  while  I  am  away.'' 

**  Stop !''  cried  the  old  man,  **  stop,  Gabriel,  I 
implore,  I  command  you  not  to  leave  me !" 

*•  Tlie  priest,  grandfather — your  contes^tion — " 

"  It  must  be  made  to  you.  In  this  darkness 
and  this  hurricane  no  man  can  keep  tlie  path 
across  the  heath.  Gabriel!  I  am  dying — I 
should  be  dead  before  you  got  back.  Gabriel  I 
lor  the  love  ot  the  Blessed  Virgin,  stop  here  with 
me  till  I  die — my  time  is  short — I  have  a  terrible 
secret  tnat  I  must  tell  to  somebody  before  I  draw 
my  last  breath!  Your  ear  to  my  mouth! — 
quick!  quick!" 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  a  slight  noise  was 
audible  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  the 
door  half  opened ;  and  Rose  appeared  at  it,  look- 
ing affrightedly  into  the  room.  The  vigilant  eyes 
of  the  old  man — suspicious  even  in  death — caught 
sight  of  her  directly.  **  Go  back !"  he  exclaimed 
faintly,  before  she  could  utter  a  word,  '*  go  back 
—push  her  back,  Gabriel,  and  nail  down  the 
latch  in  the  door,  if  she  won't  shut  it  of  herself!" 

"  Dear  Rose !  go  in  again,"  implored  Gabriel. 
'*  Gro  in  and  keep  the  children  from  disturbing 
us.  You  will  only  make  him  worse — you  can  be 
of  no  use  here!" 

She  obeyed  without  speaking,  and  shut  the  i 
door  again.  While  the  old  man  clutched  him  by 
the  arm,  and  repeated,  "Quick!  quick! — your 
ear  close  to  my  mouth,"  Gabriel  heard  her  say  to 
the  children  (who  were  both  awake).  '*Let  us 
pray  for  grandfather."  And  as  he  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside,  there  stole  on  his  ear  the  sweet, 
childish  tones  of  his  little  sisters  and  the  soft, 
subdued  voice  of  the  young  girl  who  was  teach- 
ing them  the  prayer,  mingling  divinely  with  the 
solemn  wailing  of  wind  and  sea ;  rising  in  a  still 
and  awful  purity  over  the  hoarse,  gasping  whis- 
pers of  the  dying  man, 

"  I  took  an  oath  not  to  tell  it,  Gabriel— lean 
down  closer!  Vm  weak,  and  they  mustn't  hear 
a  word  in  that  room — I  took  an  oath  not  to  tell 
it;  but  death  is  a  warrant  to  all  men  for  breaking 
such  an  oath  as  that.  Listen ;  don't  lose  a  word 
I'm  saying  !  Don't  look  away  into  the  room : 
the  stain  of  blood-guilt  has  defiled  it  for  ever! — 


Hush!  Hush!  Hush!  Let  me  speak.  Now 
your  father's  dead,  I  can't  carry  the  horrid  secret 
with  me  into  the  grave.  Just  remember,  Gabriel 
— try  if  you  can't  remember  the  time  before  I 
was  bed-ridden — ten  years  ago  and  more — ^it  was 
about  six  weeks,  you  know,  before  your  mother's 
death  ;  you  can  remember  it  by  that.  You  and 
all  the  children  were  in  that  room  with  your 
mother;  you  were  all  asleep,  I  think;  it  was 
night,  not  very  late— only  nine  o'clock.  Tour 
father  and  I  were  standing  at  the  door,  looking 
out  at  fhe  heath  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  so 
poor  at  that  time,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
own  boat,  and  none  of  the  neighbours  would  take 
him  out  fishing  with  them — ^your  father  wasn't 
liked  by  any  of  the  neighbours.  Well ;  we  saw 
a  stranger  coming  towards  us;  a  very  young 
man,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  He  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  though  he  was  but  poorly 
dressed.  He  came  up,  and  told  us  he  was  dead 
tired,  and  didn't  think  he  could  reach  the  town 
that  night,  and  asked  if  we  would  give  him  shel- 
ter till  morning.  And  your  father  said  yes.  if  be 
would  make  no  noise,  because  the  wife  was  ill 
and  the  children  were  asleep.  So  he  said  all 
he  wanted  was  to  go  to  sleep  before  the  fire. 
We  had  nothing  to  give  him,  but  black  bread. 
He  had  better  food  with  him  than  that,  and  undid 
his  knapsack  to  get  at  it — and — and — Gabriel  I 
I'm  sinking— drink!  something  to  drink — I'm 
parched  with  thirst  1" 

Silent  and  deadly  pale,  Gabriel  poured  some  of 
the  cider  from  the  pitcher  on  the  table  into  a 
drinking  cup,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man.  Slight 
as  the  stimulant  was,  its  effect  on  him  was  al- 
most instantaneous.  His  dull  eyes  brightened  a 
little,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  whispering 
tones  as  before. 

"  He  pulled  the  food  out  of  his  knapsack  rather 
in  a  hurry,  so  that  some  of  the  other  small  things 
in  it  fell  on  the  floor.  Among  these  was  a  pock- 
et-book, which  your  father  picked  up  and  gave 
him  back ;  and  he  put  it  ia  his  coat  pocket- 
there  was  a  tear  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  book, 
and  through  the  hole  some  bank  notes  bulged 
out.  I  saw  them,  and  so  did  your  father  (don't 
move  away,  Gabriel ;  keep  close,  there's  nothing 
in  me  to  shrink  from).  Well,  he  shared  his  food, 
like  an  honest  fellow,  with  us;  and  then  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  four  or  five 
livres,  and  then  lay  down  before  the  fire  to  go  to 
sleep.  As  he  shut  his  eyes,  your  father  looked 
at  me  in  a  way  I  didn't  like.  He'd  been  behaving 
very  bitterly  and  desperately  towards  us  for  some 
time  past ;  being  soured  about  poverty,  and  your 
mother's  illness,  and  the  constant  crying  out  of 
you  children  for  more  to  eat.  So  when  he  told 
mo  to  go  and  buy  some  wood,  some  bread,  and 
some  wine  with  the  money  I  had  got,  I  didnH 
like,  somehow,  to  leave  him  alone  with  the 
stranger;  and  so  made  excuses,  saying  (which 
was  true)  that  it  was  too  late  to  buy  things  in  the 
village  that  night.  But  he  told  me  in  a  rage  to 
go  and  do  as  he  bid  me,  and  knock  the  people 
up  if  the  shop  was  shut.  So  I  went  out,  being 
dreadfully  afraid  of  your  father — as  indeed  we  aU 
were  at  that  time — but  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  fkr  from  the  house :  I  was  afraid  of 
something  happening,  though  I  didn't  dare  to 
think  what.    I  don't  know  bow  it  was;  butL 
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•tole  back  in  about  ten  minutes  on  tip'toe,  to  the 
cottage ;  and  looked  in  at  the  window  ;  and  saw 
— 01  God  forgive  him !  0,  God  forgive  me ! — I 
eaw — I— more  to  drink,  Gabriel  I  I  can't  speak 
again — more  to  drink  I*' 

The  voices  in  the  next  room  had  ceased  ;  but 
in  the  minute  of  silence  which  now  ensued,Gabriel 
heard  his  sisters  kissing  Rose,  and  wishing  her 
H^d  night.  They  were  all  three  trying  to  go 
to  sleep  again. 

"  Gabriel,  pray,  yourself,  and  teach  your  chil- 
dren afler  you  to  pray,  that  your  father  may  find 
forgiveness  where  he  is  now  gone.  I  saw  him,  as 
plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  kneeling  with  his  knife 
In  one  hand  over  the  sleeping  man.  He  was 
taking  the  little  book  with  the  notes  in  it  out  of 
the  stranger's  pocket.  Uc  got  the  book  into  his 
possession,  and  held  it  quite  still  in  his  hand  for 
an  instant,  thinking.  I  believe — oh,  no  I  no ! — 
I'm  sure,  he  was  repenting ;  I'm  sure  he  was 
going  to  put  the  book  back  ;  but  ju(»t  at  that  mo- 
ment the  stranger  moved,  and  raised  one  of  his 
arms,  as  if  he  was  waking  up.  Then,  the  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  grew  too  strong  for  your  father 
— I  saw  him  lift  the  band  with  the  knife  in  it — 
but  saw  nothing  more.  I  couldn't  look  in  at  the 
window — I  couldn't  move  away — I  couldn't  cry 
out ;  I  stood  with  my  back  turned  towards  the 
house,  shivering  all  over,  though  it  was  a  warm 
aummer-time,  and  hearing  no  cries,  no  noises  at 
all,  from  the  room  behind  nic.  I  was  too  fright- 
ened to  know  how  long  it  was  before  the  opening 
of  the  cottage  dour  made  mo  turn  round ;  but 
when  I  did,  I  saw  your  father  standing  before  me 
In  the  yellow  moonlight,  carrying  hi  his  arms  the 
bleeding  body  of  the  poor  lad  who  had  shared  his 
food  with  us,  and  slept  on  our  hearth.  Hush ! 
hush !  Don't  groan  and  sob  that  way  I  Stifle  it 
with  the  bed-clothes.  Hush!  you'll  wake  them 
io  the  neit  room !" 

"Giibriel — Gabriel!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
behind  the  partition.  *'  What  has  happened  ? 
Gabriel  I  let  me  come  out  and  bo  with  you?" 

"  No !  no !"  cried  the  old  man,  collecting  the 
last  remains  of  bis  strength  in  the  attempt  to 
apeak  above  the  wind,  which  was  just  then  howl- 
ing at  the  loudest.  *'  Stay  where  you  are — don't 
apeak — ^don't  come  out,  I  command  you !  Gabriel," 
(his  voice  dropped  to  a  faint  whimper,)  "  raise  me 
up  in  bed — you  must  hear  the  whole  of  it,  now — 
raise  me ;  I'm  choking  so  that  I  can  hardly  speak. 
Keep  close  and  listen — I  can't  say  much  more. 
Where  was  I  ? — Ah,  your  father  I  Ho  threatened 
to  kill  me  if  I  didn't  swear  to  keep  it  secret ;  and 
in  terror  of  my  life  I  swore.  He  made  me  help 
him*  to  carry  the  body — we  took  it  all  across  the 
heath— oh !  horrible,  horrible,  under  the  bright 
moon — (lift  me  higher,  Gabriel).  You  know  the 
great  stones  yonder,  set  up  by  the  heathens ;  you 
know  the  hollow  place  under  the  stones  they  call 
•  The  Merchant's  Table ' — we  had  plenty  of  room 
to  lay  him  in  that,  and  hide  him  so ;  and  then  we 
ran  back  to  the  cottage.  I  never  dared  go  near 
the  place  afterwards ;  no,  nor  your  father  either ! 
(Higher,  Gabriel!  I'm  choking  again.)  We  burnt 
the  pocket-book  and  the  knapsack -^never  knew 
hia  name — we  kept  the  money  to  spend.  (You're 
not  lifting  me !  you're  not  listening  close  enough  !) 
Your  father  said  it  was  a  legacy,  when  you  and 
your  mother  asked  about  the  money.    (You  hart 


me,  you  shake  me  to  pieces,  Gabriel,  when  yoi 
sob  like  that.)  It  brought  a  curpe  on  us,  the 
money  ;  the  curse  has  drowned  your  father  and 
your  brother;  the  curse  is  killing  me;  but  I've 
confessed — tell  the  priest  I  confessed  before  I 
died.  Stop  her ;  stop  Rose !  I  hear  her  getting 
up.  Take  his  bones  away  from  The  Merchant's 
Table,  and  bury  them  for  the  love  of  God ! — and 
tell  the  prie8t---(lift  me  higher:  lift  me  till  I'm  on 
my  knees) — if  your  father  was  alive,  he'd  murder 
me — but  tell  the  priest — because  of  my  guilty 
soul — to  pray — ^and  remember  The  Merchant's 
Table — to  bury,  and  to  pray — to  pray  always  for — ^ 

As  long  as  Rose  heard  faintly  the  whispering  of 
the  old  man — though  no  word  that  he  said  reached 
her  ear— she  shrank  rom  opening  the  door  in  the 
partition.  But,  when  the  whispering  sounds — 
which  terrified  her  she  knew  not  how  or  why — 
first  faltered,  then  ceased  altogether ;  when  ebe 
heard  the  sobs  that  followed  them  ;  and  whenber 
heart  told  her  who  was  weeping  in  the  next  room 
— then,  she  began  to  be  influenced  by  a  new  feel- 
ing which  was  stronger  than  the  strongest  fear, 
and  she  opened  the  door  without  hesitating— almost 
without  trembling. 

The  coverlid  was  drawn  np  over  the  old  man ; 
Gabriel  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  with  his  Dice 
hidden.  When  she  spoke  to  him,  he  neither 
answered  nor  looked  at  her.  After  a  while  the 
sobs  that  shook  him  ceased ;  but  still  be  never 
moved — except  once  when  she  touched  him,  and 
then  he  shuddered— shuddered  under  A«r  hand! 
She  called  in  his  little  sisters,  and  they  Fpoke  to 
him,  and  still  he  uttered  no  word  in  reply.  They 
wept.  One  by  one,  often  and  often,  they  entreated 
him  with  loving  words ;  but  the  stupor  of  grief 
which  held  him  speechless  was  beyond  the  power 
of  human  tears,  stronger  even  than  the  strength 
of  human  love. 

It  was  near  daybreak,  and  the  storm  was  lulling 
— but  still  no  change  occurred  at  the  bed^e. 
Once  or  twice,  as  Rose  knelt  near  Gabriel,  &tiH 
vaitdy  endeavoring  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense 
of  her  presence,  she  thought  she  heard  the  old 
man  breathing  feebly,  and  stretched  ont  her  hand 
towards  the  coverlid  ;  but  she  could  not  summon 
courage  to  touch  him  or  td  look  at  him.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  present  at 
a  deathbed ;  the  sUllness  in  the  room,  the  stupor 
of  despair  that  had  seized  on  Gabriel,  so  horrified 
her,  that  she  was  almost  as  helpless  as  the  two 
children  by  her  side.  It  was  not  tiU  the  dawn 
looked  in  at  the  cottage  window — so  coldly,  so 
drearily,  and  yet  so  reassuringly — that  she  began 
to  recover  her  self-possession  at  all.  Then  she 
knew  that  her  best  resource  would  be  to  sunnnon 
assistance  immediately  from  the  nearest  house. 
While  she  was  trying  to  persuade  the  two  children 
to  remain  alone  in  the  cottage  with  Gabriel,  dur- 
ing her  temporary  absence,  she  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps  outside  the  door.  It  opened; 
and  a  man  appeared  on  the  thresheld,  standing 
still  there  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  uncertain  light. 
She  looked  closer — looked  intently  at  him.  It  was 
Franyois  Sarzeau  himself! 

He  was  dripping  with  wet;  but  his  face — always 
pale  and  inflexible — seemed  to  be  but  little  altered 
in  expression  by  the  perils  thronch  which  he  most 
have  passed  during  the  night.  Young  Pierre  lay 
almost  insensible  in  hia  arms.    In  the  astonisln 
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ment  and  fright  of  the  first  momeot,  Rose  screamed 
A8  she  rccoguised  him. 

"There!  there!  there!"  he  said,  peevishly, 
advancing  straight  to  the  hearth  with  his  burden, 
**  don't  make  a  noise.  You  never  expected  to 
see  us  alive  again,  I  dare  say.  We  gave  ourselves 
up  as  lost,  and  only  escaped  after  all  by  a  miracle." 
He  laid  the  boy  down  where  he  could  get  the  full 
warmth  of  the  fire ;  and  then,  taming  round,  took 
a  wicker-covered  bottle  from  his  pocket,  and  said, 
'*  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  brandy ! "  He  stop- 
ped suddenly — started — put  down  the  bottle  on 
the  bench  near  him — aud  advanced  quickly  to  the 
bedside. 

Rose  looked  after  him  as  he  went;  and  saw 
Gabriel,  who  had  risen  when  the  door  was  opened, 
moving  back  from  the  bed  as  Fran9ois  approached. 
The  young  man's  face  seemed  to  have  been  sud- 
denly struck  to  stone — its  blank  ghastly  whiteness 
was  awhil  to  look  at.  He  moved  slowly  backward 
and  backward  till  he  came  to  the  cottage  wall — 
then  stood  quite  still,  staring  on  his  father  with 
wild  vacant  eyes,  moving  his  hands  to  and  fro 
befoie  him,  muttering;  but  never  pronouncing 
one  audible  word. 

Francois  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  son  ;  he 
had  the  coverlid  of  the  bed  in  his  hand.  "  Any* 
thing  the  matter  here?"  he  asked,  as  he  drew  it 
down. 

Still  Gabriel  could  not  speak.  Rose  saw  it,  and 
answered  for  him.  **  Gabriel  is  afraid  that  his 
poor  grandfather  is  dead,'^  she  whispered  ner- 
vously. 

**I)ead!"    There  was  no  sorrow  in  the  tone, 
83  he  echoed  the  word.     **  Was  he  very  bad  in 
.the  night  before  his  death  happened?    Did  he 
wander  in  his  mind?    He  has  been  rather  light- 
headed lately.'' 

'*  He  was  very  restless,  and  spoke  of  the 
ghostly  warnings  that  we  all  know  of:  he  said  he 
saw  and  heard  many  things  which  told  him  fro?n 

the  other  world  that  you  and  Pierre Gabriel!'* 

she  screamed,  suddenly  Interrupting  herself. 
'*  Look  at  him  I  Look  at  his  face  I  Your  graud- 
iather  is  not  dead!" 

At  that  moment,  Fran9ois  was  raising  his 
father's  head  to  look  closely  at  him.  A  faint 
spasm  had  indeed  passed  over  the  deathly  face ; 
the  lips  quivered,  the  jaw  dropped.  Fran9ois 
shuddered  as  he  looked,  and  moved  away  hastily 
from  the  bed.  At  the  same  instant  Gabriel 
started  from  the  wall ;  his  expression  altered,  his 
pale  cheeks  flushed  suddenly,  as  he  snatched  up 
the  wicker-cased  bottle,  and  poured  all  the  little 
brandy  that  was  lefc  in  it  down  his  grandfather's 
throat.  The  effect  was  nearly  instantaneous ;  the 
sinking  vital  forces  rallied  desperately.  The  old 
man's  eyes  opened  again,  wandered  round  the 
room,  then  fixed  themselves  intently  on  Fran9ois, 
a0  he  stood  near  the  fire.  Trying  and  terrible 
as  his  position  was  at  that  moment,  Gabriel  still 
retained  self-possession  enough  to  whisper  a  few 
words  in  Rose's  ear.  ^*  Go  back  again  into  the 
bedroom,  and  take  the  children  with  you,"  he 
said.  **  We  may  have  something  to  speak  about 
which  you  had  better  not  hear." 

*^  Son  Gabriel,  your  grandfather  is  trembling 
all  over,"  said  Fnin9ois.  **  If  he  is  dying  at  all, 
he  is  dying  of  cold  :  help  me  to  Uf^  him,  bed  and 
all,  to  the  hearth." 


**  No,  no !  don't  let  him  touch  me ! '  gasped  the 
old  man.  "Don't  let  him  look  at  me  in  that  way ! 
Don't  let  him  come  near  me,  Gabriel !  Is  it  his 
ghost,  or  is  it  himself? 

As  Gabriel  answered,  he  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  His  father  opened  it ;  and  disclosed  to 
view  some  people  from  the  neighboring  fishing 
village,  who  had  come — more  out  of  curiosity 
than  sympathy — to  inquire  whether  Fran9oi9  and 
the  boy,  Pierre,  had  survived  the  night.  With- 
out asking  any  one  to  enter,  the  fisherman  surlily 
and  shortly  answered  the  various  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  standing  in  his  own  doorway. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Gabriel  heard  his 
grandfather  muttering  vacantly  to  himself—**  Last 
night — how  about  last  night,  grandson?  What 
was  I  talking  about  last  night  ?  Did  I  say  your 
father  was  drowned  ?  Very  foolish  to  say  he  was 
drowned,  and  then  see  him  come  back  alive 
again !  But  it  wasn't  that — I'm  so  weak  in  my 
head,  I  can't  remember !  What  was  it,  Gabriel? 
Something  too  horrible  to  speak  of?  Is  that 
what  you're  whispering  and  trembling  about?  I 
said  nothing  horrible.  A  crime  ?  Bloodshed  ? 
I  know  nothing  of  any  crime  or  bloodshed  here — 
I  must  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  wits  to 
talk  in  that  way  I  The  Merchant's  Table  ?  Only 
a  big  heap  of  old  stones  !  What  with  the  storm, 
and  thinking  I  was  going  to  die,  and  being  afraid 
about  your  father,  I  must  have  been  light-headed. 
Don't  give  another  thought  to  that  nonsense, 
Gabriel!  I'm  better  now.  We  shall  all  live  to 
laugh  at  poor  grandfather  for  talking  nonsense 
about  crime  and  bloodshed  in  his  Bleep.  Ah ! 
poor  old  man — last  night — light-headed — fancies 
and  nonsense  of  an  old  man — why  don't  you 
laugh  at  it?  I'm  laughing — so  light-headed — so 
light!" 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  loud  cry,  partly  of 
terror  and  partly  of  pain,  escaped  him  ;  the  look 
of  pining  anxiety  and  imbecile  cunning  which  had 
distorted  his  face  while  he  had  been  speaking, 
faded  from  it  for  ever.  He  shivered  a  little — 
breathed  heavily  once  or  twice — then  became 
quite  still.  Had  he  died  with  a  falsehood  on  his 
lips  ? 

Gabriel  looked  around,  and  «aw  that  the  cot- 
tage-door was  closed,  and  that  his  father  was  stand- 
ing against  it.  How  long  he  had  occupied  that 
position,  how  many  of  the  old  man's  last  words  he 
had  heai*d,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture,  but 
there  was  a  lowering  8u.^picion  in  his  harsh  face  aa 
he  now  looked  away  from  the  corpse  to  his  son, 
which  made  Gabriel  shudder ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion that  he  asked,  on  once  more  approaching  the 
bedside,  was  expressed  in  tones  which,  quiet  as 
they  were,  had  a  fearful  meaning  in  them.  **  What 
did  your  grandfather  talk  about,  last  night  ?"  he 
asked. 

Gabriel  did  not  answer.  All  that  he  had  heard, 
all  that  he  had  seen,  all  the  misery  and  horror  that 
might  yet  be  to  come,  had  stunned  his  mind.  The 
unspeakable  dangers  of  his  present  position  were 
too  tremendous  to  be  realised.  He  could  only 
feel  them  vaguely  as  yet  in  the  weary  torpor  that 
oppressed  his  heart :  while  in  every  other  direc- 
tion the  use  of  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental, 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  and  totally  abandoned 
him. 

**  Is  your  tongue  wounded,  eon  Gabriel,  as  weB 
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as  your  arm  ?**  hia  father  went  on,  wtth  a  bitter 
laugh.  "  I  come  back  to  you,  saved  by  a  miracle; 
and  you  never  speak  to  me.  Would  you  rather 
I  had  died  than  the  old  man  there  ?  He  canH  hear 
you  now — why  shouldu^t  you  tell  me  what  non- 
sense he  was  talking  last  night? — Tou  wonH?  I 
say,  you  shall  !**  (lie  crossed  the  room  and  put 
his  back  to  the  door.)  **  Before  cither  of  us  leave 
this  place,  you  shall  confess  it!  You  know  that 
my  duty  to  the  Church  bids  me  go  at  once,  and 
tell  the  priest  of  your  grandfather's  death.  If  I 
leave  that  duty  unfulfilled,  remember  it  is  through 
your  fault!  Yon  keep  me  here — for  here  I  stop 
till  I  am  obeyed.  Do  you  hear  that,  idiot !  Speak  \ 
Speak  instantly,  or  you  shall  repent  it  to  the  day 
of  your  death !  1  ask  again — what  did  your  grand- 
father say  to  you  wheu  he  was  wandering  in  his 
mind,  last  night  ?'' 

"  lie  spoke  of  a  crime,  committed  by  another, 
and  guiltily  kept  secret  by  him,"  answered  Gab- 
riel slowly  and  sternly.  "  And  this  morning  he 
denied  hia  own  words  with  his  last  liring  breath. 
But  last  night,  if  he  spoke  the  truth — ** 

"The truth!"  echoed Franyois.  "What truth!" 
He  stopped,  his  eyes  fell,  then  turned  towards  the 
corpse.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  steadily  con- 
templating it;  breathing  quickly,  and  drawing  his 
hand  several  times  across  his  forehead.  Then  he 
laced  his  son  once  more.  In  that  short  interval 
he  had  become  in  outward  appearance  a  changed 
man;  expression,  voice,  and  manner,  all  were  al- 
tered. "  Heaven  forgive  me !"  he  said,  "  but  I 
could  almost  laugh  at  myself,  at  this  solemn  mo- 
ment, for  having  spoken  and  acted  just  now  so 
much  like  a  fool.  Denied  his  wordxS,  did  he  ?  Poor 
old  man !  they  say  sense  often  comes  back  to  light- 
headed people  just  before  death  ;  and  he  is  a  proof 
of  it.  The  fact  is,  Gabriel,  my  own  wits  must 
have  been  a  little  shaken — and  no  wonder : — by 
what  I  went  through  last  night  and  what  I  have 
come  home  to  this  morning.  As  if  you,  or  any- 
body, could  ever  really  give  serious  credit  to  the 
wandering  speeches  of  a  dying  old  man  I  (Where 
is  Rose?  Why  did  you  send  her  away  ?)  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  still  looking  a  little  startled,  and 
feeling  low  in  your  mind,  and  all  that— for  you've 
bad  a  trying  night  of  it :  trying  in  every  way.  He 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  shaken  in  his  wits, 
last  night,  between  fears  about  himself  and  fears 
about  me.  (To  think  of  my  being  angry  with  you, 
Gabriel,  for  being  a  little  alarmed — ^vcry  naturally 
— by  an  old  man's  queer  fancies!)  Come  out, 
Rose — come  out  of  the  bedroom  whenever  you  are 
tired  of  it :  you  must  learn  sooner  or  later  to  look 
at  death  calmly.  Shake  hands,  Gabriel ;  and  let 
us  make  it  up,  and  say  no  more  about  what  has 
passed.  Tou  won't  ?  Still  angry  with  me  for  what 
I  said  to  you  jnst  now?  Ah !  you'll  think  better 
about  it,  by  the  time  I  return.  Come  out,  Rose, 
we've  no  secrets  here." 

*•  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  asked  Gabriel,  as 
he  Raw  his  father  hastily  open  the  door. 

"  To  tell  the  priest  that  one  of  his  congregation 
is  dead,  and  to  have  the  death  registered,"  an- 
swered Fran9ois.  "  These  are  my  duties,  and  must 
be  performed  before  I  take  my  rest" 

He  went  out  hurriedly,  as  he  said  these  words. 
Gabriel  almost  trembled  at  himself,  when  he  found 
that  he  breathed  more  freely,  that  he  felt  less  hor- 
ribly oppressed  both  in  mind  and  body,  the  mo- 


ment his  father's  back  was  turned.  Feariiil  as 
thought  was  now,  it  was  still  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter even  to  be  capable  of  linking  at  all.  Was 
ihe  behaviour  of  his  lather  compatible  with  inno- 
cence ?  Could  the  old  man's  confused  dental  of 
his  own  words  in  the  morning  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  son,  be  set  for  one  instant  against  the  cir- 
cumstantial confession  that  he  had  made  daring 
the  night,  alone  with  his  grandson  ?  These  were 
the  terrible  questions  which  Gabriel  now  asked 
himself;  and  which  he  shrank  involantarily  from 
answering.  And  yet,  that  doubt,  the  solution  of 
which  would  one  way  or  the  other  irrerocably 
affect  the  whole  future  of  his  life,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  solved  at  any  hazard !  There  was  but  one 
way  of  setting  it  at  rest*-to  go  instanUv,  while  his 
father  was  a^nt,  and  examine  the  hollow  place 
under  "The  Merchant's  Table."  If  his  grand- 
father's confession  had  really  been  made  while  he 
was  in  possession  of  his  senses,  this  place  (which 
Gabriel  knew  to  be  covered  in  from  wind  and 
weather)  had  never  been  visited  since  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  by  the  perpetrator,  or  by  his 
unwilling  accomplice :  though  time  had  destroyed 
all  besides,  the  hair  and  the  bones  of  the  victim 
would  still  be  lef^  to  bear  witness  to  the  trtith — ^if 
truth  had  indeed  been  spoken.  As  this  convic- 
tion grew  on  him,  the  young  man's  cheek  paled ; 
and  he  stopped  irresolute,  half  way  between  the 
hearth  and  the  door.  Then  he  looked  down  doubt- 
fully at  the  corpse  on  the  bed ;  and  then  there 
came  upon  him,  suddenly,  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
A  wild  feverish  impatience  to  know  the  wont 
without  another  instant  of  delay  possessed  hioL 
Only  telling  Rose  that  he  should  be  back  soon, 
and  that  she  must  watch  by  the  dead  in  his  ab- 
I  sence,  he  left  the  cottage  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  her  reply,  even  without  looking  bask 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

There  were  two  tracks  to  The  MerchaDt^s  Table. 
One,  the  longer  of  the  two,  by  the  coast  cliffii ; 
the  other  across  the  heath.  But  this  latter  path 
was  also,  for  some  little  distance,  the  path  which 
led  to  the  village  and  the  church.  He  was  afraid  of 
attracting  his  lather's  attention  here,  so  he  took  the 
direction  of  the  coast  At  one  spot,  the  track  trend- 
ed inland,  winding  round  some  of  the  many  Druid 
monuments  scattered  over  the  country.  This  place 
was  on  high  ground,  and  commanded  a  view,  at  no 
great  distance,  of  the  path  leading  to  the  village, 
just  where  it  branched  off  from  thn  heathy  ridge 
which  ran  in  the  direction  of  The  Merchant's 
Table.  Here  Gabriel  descried  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  with  his  back  towards  the  coast.  This 
figure  was  too  fiir  off  to  be  identified  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but  it  looked  like,  and  might  well  be, 
Fran9ois  Sarzeau.  Whoever  he  was,  the  man  was 
evidently  uncertain  which  way  he  should  proceed. 
When  he  moved  forward  it  was  first  to  adyanee 
several  paces  towards  The  Merchant's  Table — then 
he  went  back  again  towards  the  distant  cottages 
and  the  church.  Twice  he  hesitated  thus :  the 
second  time  pausing  long  before  he  appeared 
finally  to  take  the  way  that  led  to  the  village. — 
Leaving  the  po^t  of  observation  among  the  stooes, 
at  which  he  had  instinctively  halted  for  some 
minutes  pas^t,  Gabriel  now  proceeded  in  his  own 
path.  Could  this  man  really  be  hisfiuher?  And 
if  it  were  so,  why  did  Fran9ois  Sarzeau  only  deter- 
mine to  go  to  the  vilUge  where  his  bnsiiieas  lay, 
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after  having  twice  vainly  attempted  to  persevere 
in  taking  the  ezacti}'  opposite  direction  of  The 
lierchant^s  Table  ?  Did  he  really  desire  to  go 
there  ?  Had  be  heard  the  name  mentioned,  when 
the  old  man  referred  to  it  in  his  dying  words  ? — 
And  had  he  failed  to  summon  courage  enough  to 
make  all  safe  by  removing ?  Thi?  last  ques- 
tion was  too  horrible  to  be  pursued :  Gabriel  sti- 
fled it  affrightedly  in  his  own  heart,  as  he  went  on. 

He  reached  the  great  Druid  monument,  without 
meeting  a  living  soul  on  his  way.  The  sun  was 
rising,  and  the  mighty  storm-clouds  of  the  night 
were  parting  asunder  wildly  over  the  whole  east- 
ward horizon.  The  waves  still  leapt  and  foamed 
gloriously ;  but  the  gale  had  sunk  to  a  keen,  fresh 
breeze.  As  Gabriel  looked  up,  and  saw  bow 
brightly  the  promise  of  a  lovely  day  was  written 
in  tiie  heavens,  he  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the 
search  which  he  was  about  to  make.  The  sight 
of  the  fair  fresh  sunrise  jarred  horribly  with  the 
suspicions  of  committed  murder  that  were  rank- 
ling foully  in  his  heart.  But  he  knew  that  his 
errand  must  be  performed,  and  he  nerved  himself 
to  go  through  with  it ;  for  he  dared  not  return  to 
the  cottage  until  the  mystery  bad  been  cleared  up, 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

The  Merchant's  Table  was  formed  by  two  huge 
stones  resting  horizontally  on  three  others.  In  the 
troubled  times  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
regular  tourists  were  unknown  among  the  Druid 
monuments  of  Brittany ;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
boUow  place  under  the  stones — since  oflen  visited 
by  strangers — was  at  this  time  nearly  choked  up 
by  brambles  and  weeds.  GabriePs  first  look  at 
this  tangled  nook  of  briars,  convinced  him  that  the 
place  had  not  been  entered — perhaps  for  years — 
by  any  living  being.  Without  allowing  himself  to 
hesitate  (for  he  felt  that  the  slightest  delay  might 
be  fatal  to  his  resolution^  he  passed  as  gently  as 
possible  through  the  brambles,  and  knelt  down  at 
the  low,  dusky,  irregular  entrance  of  the  hollow 
place  under  the  stones. 

Ilis  heart  tlirobbed  violently,  his  breath  almost 
failed  him  ;  but  he  forced  himself  to  crawl  a  few 
feet  into  the  cavity,  and  then  groped  with  his  hand 
on  the  ground  about  him.  He  touched  something  I 
Something  which  it  made  his  flesh  creep  to  han- 
dle ;  something  which  he  would  fain  have  drop- 
Sed,  but  which  he  grasped  tight  in  spite  of  himself 
[e  drew  back  into  the  outer  air  and  sunshine. — 
Was  it  a  human  bone?  No!  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  morbid  terror — he  bad  only  taken 
np  a  fragment  of  dried  wood  1 

Feeling  shame  at  such  self-deception  as  this,  he 
was  about  to  throw  the  wood  from  him  before  he 
re-entered  the  place,  when  another  new  idea  oc- 
curred to  him.  Though  it  was  dimly  lighted 
through  one  or  two  chhiks  of  the  stones,  the  far 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity  was  still  too 
dusky  to  admit  of  perfect  examination  by  the  eye, 
eTen  on  a  bright  sunshiny  morning.  Observing 
this,  he  took  out  the  tinder  box  and  matches, 
which — like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district 
— he  always  earned  about  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  his  pipe,  determining  to  use  the 
piece  of  wood  as  a  torch  which  might  illuminate 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  place  when  he  next  en- 
tered it.  Fortunately,  the  wood  had  remained  so 
long,  and  had  been  preserved  so  dry,  in  its  shel- 
tered poaltioD,  that  it  caught  fire  almost  as  easily 


as  a  piece  of  paper.  The  moment  it  was  fairly 
a  flame,  Gabriel  went  into  the  cavity— penetrating 
at  once,  this  time,  to  its  farthest  extremity. 

He  remained  among  the  stones  long  enough  for 
the  wood  o  burn  down  nearly  to  his  hand.  When 
he  came  out,  and  flung  the  burning  fragment 
from  him,  his  face  was  flushed  deeply,  his  eyes 
sparkled.  He  leapt  carelessly  on  to  the  heath, 
over  the  bushes  through  which  he  had  threaded 
his  way  so  warily  but  a  few  minutes  before,  ex- 
claiming, **  I  may  marry  Rose  with  a  clear  con- 
science now — ay,  I  am  the  son  of  as  honest  a  man 
as  there  is  in  Brittany!"  He  had  closely  exam- 
ined the  cavity  in  every  corner,  and  not  the 
slightest  sign  that  any  dead  body  had  ever  been 
laid  there  was  visible  in  the  hollow  place  under 
The  Merchant*s  Table. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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THE  SPRING  EVENING. 

The  heavens  glow  with  rosy  hue 

Of  8ummer*s  sun  returning. 
The  quivering  spray  is  hung  with  dew, 

Like  sparkJiug  diamonds  burning. 

Light  dance  the  fountains  from  their  bed 
Where  rarest  flowers  are  growing ; 

Bright  shines  the  star  of  Eve,  where  red 
The  setting  sun  is  glowing. 

The  early  violet  scents  the  air 

In  every  shady  aHey ; 
And  flowers,  than  gems  more  bright  and  fair, 

Deck  all  the  laughing  valley. 

And  Life  is  there — a  living  soul, 

That  binds  in  love  together 
Both  great  and  small — ^a  wondrous  whole— 

In  harmony  for  ever. 

God  speaks  the  word,  and  from  his  hand 

The  insect-myriads  flutter; 
He  speaks ;  and,  lo !  at  his  comm&nd 

His  praise  new  planets  utter ! 
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^*  A  few  leaves  gathered  by  the  wayside.'* 


SOCIETT    IN   THE  BUSff. 


Fresh  arriaab — Neighborly  disetisnons^The 
Doctor's  story, 

"  The  spirit  of  sociability  sccnis  sadly  on  the 
decUne  among  us,  f^ince  our  little  village  has 
extended  itself  into  a  full  grown  town  ;"  was 
the  remark  of  a  cheerful,  bustling  little  matron 
in  a  dark  brown  merino  dress  and  neatly 
quilled  little  cap,  as  she  took  her  seat  in  (he 
vacant  place  on  the  sofa,  beside  a  benevolen 
lady-like  person  habited  in  the  close,  sombre 
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dress  of  widowhood,  who  was  with  her  knit- 
ting-neudlcs  shewing  some  new  pattern  to  a 
friend. 

"Our  present  social  little  party  docs  not 
quite  bear  you  out  in  the  assertion,  niy  dear 
madam  ;"  oDsorvcd  a  fine-looking  wliite- haired 
man,  whoso  dress  and  general  appearance 
declared  him  to  belong  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. **  Here,  at  least,  is  an  instance  of  kindly 
feeling  in  inviting  a  prosy  old  man  like  me,  to 
listen  to  your  pkasiiut  conversation,  and  catch 
good  humour  from  your  pleasant  looks." 

"Our  friend,  the  Doctor,  is  always  thankful 
for  small  mercies,"  archly  whispered  a  lively, 
brown-eyed  girl,  peeping  merrily  at  him,  be- 
neath a  redundance  of  rich,  dark  ringlets. 

The  doctor  shook  his  cane  with  playful 
menace.—"  I  must  ask  you,  my  dear  lady," 
said  he,  addressing  tlie  former  speaker,  "what 
makes  you  reproach  us,  in  this  pood,  charita- 
ble town,  for  want  of  sociability  r 

"  I  have  noticed,  my  dear  sir,  now  for  some 
time  past,  that  when  stran.!:;ers  come  among 
us  they  are  shown  none  of  those  hospitable 
attentions  that  used  to  welcome  the  newly- 
arrived  emigrants.  Instead  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants of  ttie  neighborhoofl  coming  forward 
to  invite  them  to  their  houses,  as  used  to  be 
the  invariable  rule,  we  all  draw  back,  eye  them 
with  distrust,  and,  in  fact,  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  an  importation  of  o^res  and  ogresses,  or 
what  is  worse — imposters.'* 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  what 
you  sa3*,"  observed  the  widow  lady,  looking 
up  thoughifilly  from  her  knitting.  "I  have 
myself  noticed  the  jealous  feeling  that  has  crept 
m  among  us.  I  remem!)er  the  time,  when 
there  were  but  few  of  us  in  this  place,  with 
what  delight  we  hailed  the  news  ol  the  arrival 
of  res[)ectiil)le  settlers,— -each  family  seemed  to 
scramble  for  the  chance  of  b-ing  the  Hrst  to 
show  them  attention  and  afford  them  every 
species  of  useful  information,  that  we  ima- 
gined might  benefit  thorn,  and  save  them 
trouble  and  expense." 

'*  I  can  sp^iak  to  the  truth  of  that  from  my 
own  experience,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  with  a  bright  and  grateful  smile ;  "I 
know  I  was  your  guest  for  weeks,  while  our 
own  house  was  building." 

**  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasant  time  I 
spent  with  you." 

**  Nor  I,  my  dear  friend ;  it  was  a  yerv 
pleasant  time  to  me  and  my  family,  I  assure 
you."  "^  ^' 

**  You  have  heard  of  the  smart  people  who 
arrived  at  the  hotel  last  week  ?"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Of  course,  ladies,  you  will  redeem 
the  character  of  friendliness  to  strangers,  and 
call  upon  them." 

"I  cannot  afford  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintance,"  said  one. 

"  These  new-comers  give  themselves  so 
many  airs,"  said  another. 

**  Yes,  indojd — ^and  liad  fault  with  every- 


thing that  differs  from  their  old  country  pre- 
judices," observed  a  third. 

"  They  affect  to  despise  us,  poor  Cana- 
dians," said  a  native-born  yourglady,  putting 
up  her  lips ;  "  for  ray  part,  I  pity  them  for 
their  ignorance  and  uselessless,  I  was  quite 
amused  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  staying  with  mamma  ;  she 
really  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  hroom. 
She  tried  to  sweep  the  carpet  after  dinner^ 
but  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  out  of  her  hand. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  in  all  probahi  ity  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  attempted  such  work," 
said  the  Doctor;  "servants  are  more  plenti- 
ful at  home,  and  labour  cheaper.  Young 
ladies  never  have  occasion  to  sweep  their  own 
floors,  in  the  old  country ;  but  do  not  con- 
demn her  as  useless  or  ignorant,  I  have  seen 
many  a  white  hand  make  as  clean  a  hearth  or 
carpet,  as  you  Canadians." 

"  Vou  always  praise  the  British  ladies,  I 
ob^^e^ve,  Doctor." 

Yes,my  dear — I  love  Brilain,her  institutions, 
her  people,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her ;  an;l  I 
like  to  encourage  a  British  feeling  among  my 
young  friends,  I  would  not  have  you  forget 
that  vour  father  and  mother  are  Britons — and 
all  that  is  high,  and  noble,  and  honorable,  and 
useful,  in  your  education,  has  been  inculcated 
by  them.  I  rejoice  in  your  love  for  your 
native  soil ;  but  w  hilc  you  are  proud  of  l>eing 
a  Canadian,  do  not  forget  yo«  are  a  British 
Canadian." 

The  fine  eyes  of  the  old  man  kindled  with 
more  than  usual  fire  as  he  uttered  these 
words;  meantime,  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant question  of  "  to  call,  or  not  to  call," 
was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  room." 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  too  old,  to  form  new 
friendships,"  S2ii(l  the  master  of  the  house, 
buttoning  his  coat  tighter  about  him,  as  if  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  words — "  there  are  no 
friends  like  old  friends." 

"  True,"  said  the  widow,  gently — ^but  old 
friends  will  drop  olf,  one  by  one,  in  the  course 
of  nature — and  if  we  do  not  supply  their 
places,  a  dreary  time  will  come  when  we  shiU 
find  ourselves  alone  in  the  world. 

*'  When  true  beans  are  wilher'd.  and  hmd  oncii  flovvn, 
Oil !  who  would  iiih:ibii  ihid  Uleak  world  alofie  /" 

The  old  Doctor  nodded  an  afBnuative.  He 
was  a  philanthropist — an  old  min  with  a 
young  heart;  he  went  about  doing  good  and 
receiving  good ;  ho  loved  good  people  wher- 
ever and  whenever  he  met  with  them  ;  he 
loved  the  children  for  the  sake  of  the  parents ; 
his  tastes  were  refined ;  he  had  a  sound  head 
and  a  kind  heart;  no  wonder  he  was  a  wel- 
come guest  wherever  he  went 

"  I  am  goin^"  he  said,  "  to  set  you  all  a 
good  example,  and  leave  my  card  for  the  new 
comers," 

"  And  be  a  sort  of  pioneer  to  the  rest  of 
us,"  said  the  widow.  "  I  thiak  I  shall  woiCfor 
your  report,  Doctor," 
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"Mamma,  Til  go,  instead  of  you,"  said  the 
pretty  brunette,  laughing ;  '*  and  then  I  shall 
get  the  first  peep  at  the  English  fashions." 

"  For  my  part,  I  dislike  being  bored  about 
the  English  fashions,"  said  the  fair  Canadian ; 
**  these  ladies  that  come  from  the  old  country 
talk  of  nothing  else  for  years  after  they  come 
to  Canada,  forgetting  that  fashions  change  in 
time ;  and  then  they  despise  everything  that 
we  wear,  and  complain  that  our  stores  pro- 
duce nothing  fit  for  them,  forsooth." 

I  make  many  allowances  for  strangers  when 
they  first  come  out  to  the  colony,  things  aie 
so  indifferent,  so  inferior  in  quality ;  there  is 
such  a  want  of  accommodation — everything 
is  on  such  a  makeshift  plan,  especially  in 
these  half- formed  provincial  towns — of  course, 
it  is  still  worse  in  the  bush.  "The  most  con- 
tented temper  in  the  world  can  hardly  refrain 
from  grumbling,"  said  the  widow.  "  What  do 
you  think,  my  dear?"  added  she,  "addressing 
the  lady  who  had  hitherto  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mysteries  of  the  knitting-stitch, 
to  enter  much  into  the  subject  in  discussion.'* 
"  Indeed,  I  am  of  your  opinion.  I  remem- 
ber when  first  I  came  to  this  country,  I  was 
dreadfully  discontented — nothing  pleased  me. 
I  was  perversely  determined  to  find  fault  with 
everything  and  everybody ;  I  did  nothing  but 
cry  and  fret ;  I  tormented  every  one  about 
me,  with  my  ill-humour  and  constant  repin- 
ing; and  won'ied  my  husband  to  take  me 
home  to  *  the  old  country,'  though  I  well 
knew  we  could  not  live  there  as  we  wished  to 
do.  *  Wait  a  while,  and  see  what  time  will 
do  for  you,'  my  husband  would  say;  you 
know  nothing  yet  of  the  trials  of  a  bush-set- 
tler's wife." 

Now,  I  fancied  I  had  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  real  hardships;  my  log-house  was 
small — I  had  no  second  parlour — I  could  pro- 
cure no  change  of  diet---only  the  everlasting 
pork  and  potatoes ;  I  hated  pork  with  a  Jew- 
ish hatred. 

I  had  so  offended  my  bush-maid,  the 
daughter  of  a  decent  settler  in  an  adjacent 
township,  that  she  had  left  me  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  wash,  to  fold  and  iron  my  linen 
myself.  My  yeast  had  turned  sour,  and  I  had 
spoiled  the  last  modicum  of  flour  by  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  it  into  bread ;  it  was  as  sour 
as  vinegar,  and  as  heavy  as  lead.  I  had 
made  an  attempt  at  manufacturing  soft  soap, 
but  that  also  was  a  woeful  failure — the  ley 
and  the  grease  would  not  combine.  One  per> 
son  told  me  it  wanted  more  ley  to  take  up  the 
grease ;  another,  that  it  had  not  grease  enough 
to  thicken  the  ley,  and  a  third,  that  it  wanted 
more  water.  I  tried  all  these  remedies,  but 
nothing  would  do ;  then  I  was  told  that  the 
ashes  were  bad,  and  would  not  make  soap  at 
all ;  80  I  abandoned  the  task  as  a  hopeless 
one.  I  then  tried  candle-making,  but  some- 
how my  candles  generally  chose  to  stick  in  the 
moulds,  just  when  I  wanted  to  draw  them, 


which,  like  a  thriftless  housewife,  generally 
happened  at  the  eleventh  hour,  either  when  I 
had  burned  out  my  last,  or  when  a  party  of 
visitors  unexpectedly  arrived  to  pass  the 
evening.  Now,  though  these  mishaps  had 
originated  in  my  want  of  skill  or  want  of 
management,  I  laid  them  all  upon  the  abom- 
inable country,  and  considered  I  had  fall  right 
and  title  to  complain ;  and  complain  I  did, 
from  morning  till  night  Mrs.  Caudle  was  a 
lamb  to  me. 

One  fine  afternoon,  by  way  of  diverting  my 
ill-humour,  my  husband  and  my  sister-in  law 
(the  latter  had  preceded  us  in  the  settlement 
three  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
our  neighbors,)  proposed  taking  me  to  pass 
the  afternoon  with  a  young  married  lady  in 
our  neighborhood,  who  had  lately  been  con- 
fined. The  clearing  was  about  two  miles  fi-om 
our  house ;  the  way  lay  for  some  distance 
through  a  dense  pine  wood,  and  thick  cedar 
and  hemlock  swamp,  replete  with  fallen  trees 
and  mud-holes ;  the  path  was  merely  a  blazed 
one.  The  fineness  of  the  weather — ^it  was 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  rather  uncommon 
at  that  season  ;  the  snow  was  all  gone,  even 
in  the  forest,  tempted  me  to  consent  to  accom- 
pany them. 

"  My  sister-in-law  assured  me  I  needn't  be 
at  all  particular  about  my  dress,  but  being  a 
little  desirous  of  displaying  my  Old  Country- 
finery  and  my  own  gentility,  I  dressed  myself 
in  silk  and  lace,  thin  shoes  and  the  finest  thread 
stockings — turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  sister-in- 
law's  remonstrancca  Of  course  I  soiled  my 
silk  pelisse  and  dress,  and  tore  my  fine  lace 
veil  and  pelerine  in  scrambling  along  wet  logs 
and  through  brushwood,  and  finally  lost  one 
of  my  shoes  in  a  mud  hole,  which  my  husband 
had  some  difficulty  in  fishing  up  with  the  ivory 
crook  of  my  parasol.  As  to  my  stock  ings  they 
were  in  an  awful  condition  long  before  I  drop- 
ped my  shoe.  The  worst  of  the  matter  was 
that  I  received  neither  consolation  nor  pity 
from  my  companions,  who  were  more  disposed 
to  laugh  at  my  misfortunes  than  to  sympathise 
with  them.  I  would  have  cried  but  was  too 
angry,  so  I  marched  on  in  sullen  silence  which 
I  thought  dignity.  We  found  the  husband  of 
the  lady  we  were  going  to  see  in  the  sugar- 
bush  with  a  ragged  little  Patlandcr,  boiling 
down  sugar-maple  sap  into  molasses.  He 
politely  offered  us  fresh-drawn  sap  to  drink, 
which  I  declared  was  sickly,  mawkish  stuff; 
my  companions  said  it  was  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing." 

Leaving  the  care  of  the  sugar-kettle  to  lit- 
tle Pat,  the  gentleman  escorted  us  to  the 
house  by  a  circuitous  path,  winding  among 
stump  log-heaps,  to  escape  certain  pools  of 
melted  snow  and  treacherous  swampy  spots. 
I  was  weary  and  out  of  humour,  but  obliged 
to  conceal  my  chagrin  as  well  as  I  could,  on 
entering  the  small  log-room,  lighted  by  one 
window  of  scanty  dimensions.    There  was  a 
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strange  mixture  of  ruJeness  and  elegance  in 
the  furniture  and  general  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  you  know  is  not  unusually  the 
case  in  the  hou8CR  of  newly  come  out  emi- 
grants where  articles  of  handsome  furniture 
often  of  ornamental  rather  than  of  useful 
character,  are  singularly  blended  with  rou^h^ 
home-made  materials  clumsily  manufactured, 
to  supply  the  place  of  indispensable  conveni- 
ences. Against  the  rough,  unhewn  logs,  were 
suspended  tine  engravings.  An  elegant  sofa, 
beside  a  rude  deal-table,  which  was  conceale(l 
by  a  handsome  cover,  richly-bound  books,  fit 
for  a  drawing-room  table,  were  arranged  on 
unpainted,  pine-wood  shelves ;  a  recess  bed, 
draped  with  tasteful  hangings,  was  partially 
hidden  by  a  curtain  of  green  baise,  above 
which  the  mossy  rafters  were  seen,  and  smoke- 
dried  shingles  of  the  uncciled  roof.  I  have 
seen  piano  and  harp  in  a  shanty  since  that 
day,  and  felt  no  surprise,  but  these  things 
were  new  to  me  in  those  days. 

Our  hostess  was  busily  engaged  in  boiling 
sugar  when  we  entered,  in  a  large  three-legged 
pot,  stirring  the  bubbling  syrup,  and  rocking 
a  wooden  cradle  from  time  to  time,  that  stood 
on  a  chest  near  her,  in  which  lay  a  fine  sleep- 
ing baby  of  six  weeks  o'.d.  On  the  shelf  stood 
a  sugar-trough  and  large  tin  dish,  heaped  up 
with  the  crystalized  sugar  w^hich  had  been 
boiled  down  the  day  before.  It  was  bright, 
rough,  and  sparkling,  like  masses  of  fine  sugar- 
candy,  not  in  thick,  dark  cakes  as  I  had  seen 
it  before.  Our  new  friend  welcomed  us  cour- 
teously, and  made  haste  to  get  tea  ready, 
which  consisted  of  real  brown  bread,  molasses 
as  sweet  as  honey  and  clear  as  wine,  and  tea 
and  new  milk;  butter,  there  was  none.  I 
really  am  ashamed  at  this  day  to  remember 
how  very  disagreeably  I  behaved.  I  made 
remarks  on  the  small  ness  and  inconvenience 
of  the  house,  though  my  own  w^as  really  not 
much  better,  I  pitied  our  hostess  instead  of 
envying  or  applauding  her  cheerful  contented 
temper.  I  did  nothing  but  complain  of  the 
country,  the  servants  the  stumps,  the  log- 
houses,  the  mud-holes,  the  gloomy  forest ;  in 
short,  everything  seemed  a  source  of  aonoy- 
ance.  I  remember,  too,  my  ill-disguised  mor- 
tification, that  the  only  apology  for  a  looking- 
glass,  at  which  I  could  arrange  my  hair,  after 
taking  off  my  bonnet,  was  a  narrow  slip  of 
glass,  from  a  dressing-case,  belonging  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  which  was  scarcely 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  full  reflection  of 
my  face.  I  would  not  allow  that  my  feet  were 
wet,  refusing  the  proffered  comfort  of  dry 
stockings ;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  got  a 
severe  cold.  I  determined  not  to  be  amused, 
and  tried  to  convince  mj  hostess  that  she 
must  be  verj  miserable  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  as  she  was  placed  in, 
but  she  assured  me  that  such  was  not  the 
ease. 

'*  This  sort  of  life,'*  she  repUed,  <<  has  its 


charms,  if  only  for  the  wild  novelty  of  it  I 
think  I  enjoy  the  spirit  of  contrivance  that  it 
calls  forth,  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  must 
have  done,  when  he  was  building,  and  planning, 
and  endeavoring  to  supply  his  household  wiUi 
necessary  conveniences,  through  the  exercise 
of  his  own  ingenuity  ;  besides  we  are  always 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  circumstances 
improving,  and  that  our  present  discomforts 
are  only  temporar}*." 

Now  this  was  good  philosophy ;  but  as  it 
did  not  harmonize  wi(h  my  froward  humour, 
like  Joseph^s  brethren,  I  only  hated  my  new 
acquaintance  the  more  for  her  dreams  of 
future  good,  and  for  not  choosing  to  be  as 
miserable  as  I  was,  myself,  especially  as  she 
was  not  half  so  comfortably  domiciled.  More- 
over, I  choose  to  think  that  she  preUnded  to 
be  more  contented  with  her  lot  than  she  really 
was,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  thought  more 
magnanimous  than  some  of  her  acquaintance. 
I  was  very  glad  when  our  visit  was  over ;  and 
suspecting  that  I  had  been  taken  to  see  a  good 
example,  I  provokingly  became  more  perversa 
than  ever. 

"  A  few  yefirs  initiation  into  the  privations 
and  trials  of  life  in  the  back  woods  did  more 
for  me,  however,  in  the  end,  than  either  pre- 
cept or  example.  I  now  regard  my.<elf  as  a 
recular  bush-settler  s  wife ;  most  of  my  diffi- 
culties and  all  my  discontent  have  vanished. 
I  have  learned  to  look  with  kindness  and 
sympathy  on  strangers  on  their  first  coming 
out  to  this  country.  I  remember  what  I,  my- 
self felt  and  how  I  behaved  during  the  fint 
year  of  my  noviciate.  I  can  never  forget  that 
I  was  once  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.^* 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  about  calling  on 
strangers,"  said  one  of  our  partv ;  "  but  since 
that  affair  of  the  Dillon  s,  I  really  have  grown 
cautious.  We  were  all  so  deceived  in  that 
matter." 

"  Poor  thing,**  said  the  widow,  compassioa- 
ately ;  "  she  was  so  very  young,  and  I  believe 
she  was  a  complete  victim  to  an  artful  man. 
They  say  she  had  no  idea  he  was  a  married 
man ;  there  have  been  many  instances  of  this 
kind  in  the  colony.'* 

"  I  was  very  much  annoyed  at  having  invi- 
ted them  so  often  to  my  house ;  it  looked  as 
if  I  countenanced  such  irregularity,**  said  tha 
f  >nner  speaker.** 

*' There  were  many  deceived  besides  your- 
self, my  dear  madame.*' 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  was  a  consolation.*" 

"She  was  a  very  lovely  and  fascinating 
voung  woman,**  said  the  Doctor,  "and  I  b^ 
lieve  an  innocent  one.  At  all  events,  my  dear 
ma  jam,  you  have  no  cause  to  repaoach  your- 
self fv>r  kindness  and  courtesy  shewn  in  all 
singleness  of  heart.  I  remember  a  circum- 
stance of  a  similar  nature  that  fell  under  my 
own  immediate  knowledge,  in  which  I 
deeply  interested.** 

**  I  hope  the  Doctor  is  going  to  tell  as 
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of  his  entertaining  stories,"  whispered  one  of 
the  young  ladies. 

'*  It  is  too  sad  a  one,  my  dear,  to  amuse 
you,'"  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  "  it  may 
not  prove  wholly  uninteresting  to  you,  but 
you  must  bear  with  my  prolix  way  of  telling 
it.  I  always  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  go  regularly  through  to  the  end." 

"  I  do  not  like  your  stories  the  worse  for 
that,  dear  sir ;  because  we  are  sure  to  learn 
Bomcthing  about  what  you  have  seen,  and 
heard,  and  thought  of." 

**  I  am  a  gltaner^^  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and 
in  my  path  through  life  I  have  gathered  up 
things  both  new  and  old.  Among  the  chaff, 
no  doubt,  may  be  found  a  few  grains  worthy 
of  being  hoarded  up ;  but  to  my  tale  ; — 

"I  was  rambling  one  day  among  the  gravel 
hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cold- Creek,  with 
my  botanical  case,  for  the  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers,  that  I  might  chance  to  discover 
in  my  walk.  My  way  had  been  for  some  time 
among  beautiful  rounded  knolls,  adorned  with 
groups  of  feathery  pine  and  silver  poplars,  the 
light  foliage  of  which  contrasted  charmingly 
with  the  dark  branches  of  the  evergreens 
around  them;  beneath  my  feet  the  ground 
was  curiously  carpeted  with  a  small  species 
of  everlasting,  the  soft  and  silky  leaves  of 
which,  mixing  with  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  of 
that  pretty  little  evergreen  so  common  on  dry, 
gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  known  by  the  common 
names  of  winter-bean  and  Christmas-berry, 
formed  a  beautiful,  variegated  sort  of  natural 
embroidery ;  while  the  gentian,  with  its  spikes 
of  deep  blue  blossoms — the  lighter,  more  ele- 
gant fringed  gentian  mingled  with  wavy 
branches  of  that  graceful  blue  autumnal  a^ter 
that  you  see  in  such  perfection  on  plain  lands ; 
and  here  and  there,  though  late  in  September* 
a  few  specimens  still  lingered  of  the  gorgeous 
scarlet  cuchroma,  or  painted  cup,  to  charm  my 
admiring  eyes." 

**The  Doctor  will  never  get  on  with  his 
story  if  he  stays  to  fill  his  botanical  case  with 
floral  specimens,"  soflly  whispered  the  pretty 
brunette  to  her  neighbor. 

"  He  is  a  walking  herbal,"  she  replied  in  the 
same  tone ;  **  but  not  a  word  or  we  shall  lose 
the  tale  and  vex  the  kind  old  gentleman." 

"  Climbing  one  of  the  flowery  knolls  I  seated 
myself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  fine  black  oak, 
and  quietly  surveyed  the  pleasant  scene  before 
me.  Following  with  my  eye  the  course  of  the 
bright  rippling  stream,  I  watched  its  onward 
flow  between  mossy  banks  and  huge  boulders 
of  granite,  until  it  was  lost  for  a  while  in  a 
thicket  of  dark  evergreens,  silver  birches  and 
black  alders ;  then  again  emerging,  it  appeared 
in  a  less  attractive  form,  spreading  over  a  flat 
of  several  acres,  dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  a  saw-mill,  which  stood  there  a  blot^to 
my  eye,  on  the  fair  landscape.  It  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  stagnant  waters  with  its  lit- 
tering enoumbrance  of  lumber,  piles  of  bark 


and  rubbish,  as  the  head  quarters  for  the  spirit 
of  desolation  and  fever,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the 
apparent  decay  and  silence  about  it,  thinking 
that  it  had  not  been  profitable,  and  that  a  few 
years  would  restore  to  this  lovely  scene  ita 
own  quiet  tone  of  beauty,  and  sweep  from  the 
spot^e  ruined  saw-mill,  which,  unlike  other 
ruins,  leaves  no  trace  of  former  beauty,  gives 
rise  to  no  feeling  of  interest,  conveyes  no  con- 
necting idea  of  former  days  of  grandeur  or 
power  in  the  possessor  of  the  soil.  But  my 
speculations  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
careless  whistle  of  a  man  in  a  countryman's 
grey  coat,  who  turned  into  the  mill,  and  in  five 
minutes  time  —clack,  clack,  went  the  wheels, 
and  clatter,  clatter,  clatter,  went  board  afler 
board  as  it  was  thrown  upon  the  vast  pile  of 
sawn  lumber  below. 

•*The  mill  had  only  ceased  working  while 
the  sawyer  was  taking  his  dinner,  and  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  beheld  the  axe  of  the  lumberer 
remorscly  chopping  down  the  noblest  of  the 
remaining  pines  and  oaks  that  still  adorned 
my  favorite  hills,  to  supply  food  for  the  teeth 
of  that  execrable  saw. 

"  Presently  I  heard  the  cheerful  tones  of  a 
female  voice  speaking  to  the  sawyer,  and  a 
decently  dressed  woman,  with  a  pitcher  in  her 
hand,  and  a  small  Indian  basket  on  her  arm, 
appeared  from  behind  a  projecting  heap  of 
timber,  and  bent  her  steps  towards  that  side 
where  the  creek,  no  longer  pent  up  by  the 
milldam,  dashed  rapidly  on  between  its  deep 
water-worn  banks,  spreading  greenness  and 
fertility  around.  Just  below  the  bank  welled 
a  spring  of  pure  cold  water,  and  here  the 
woman  stooped  to  dip  her  pitcher,  and  to  col- 
lect fresh  water-cresses,  which  grew  in  abun* 
dance  at  the  spot 

Being  very  thirsty  I  descended  from  my 
vantage  height,  aud  approaching  the  spring,  I 
begged  a  draught  of  water  from  the  woman, 
who,  presenting  me  the  pitcher,  apologized 
that  she  had  no  cup  to  offer  me  to  drink  from. 
The  clear  accent  of  my  native  country  fell  not 
unpleasingly  on  my  ear,  and  a  beam  of  glad- 
ness brightened  her  eyes  as  I  thanked  her  and 
claimed  her  as  a  country-woman.  Talk  as 
they  will  of  freemasonry  and  odd  fellowship, 
believe  me  there  is  no  sign,  so  irresistible  as  the 
accents  of  one's  native  county,  hoard  in  a  far 
country — it  opens  the  narrowest  heart  and  the 
closest  hand  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. 

"  If  you  would  only  honor  me  sir,  said  my 
new  friend,  by  walking  on  a  few  yards  further 
to  our  cottage,  you  can  rest  till  the  heat  of  the 
day  be  over,  and  I  will  give  you  an  early  cup 
of  tea,  to  which  you  shall  be  kindly  welcome.'* 

**  I  loved  that  phrase,  it  sounds  so  hearty.  I 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  reject  the  hospitality 
of  the  invitation,  I  was  pleased  with  the  res- 
pectful yet  frank  manners  of  Sarah  Love,  for 
so  I  found  she  was  called,  I  gladly  accompani* 
ed  her  along  the  winding  path  that  leads  to  a 
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pretty  frame  house,  which  with  its  garden  en- 
closed by  a  low  picket  fence,  had  been  con- 
cealed from  any  view  by  the  groups  of  trees 
that  screened  it  and  sliut  out  the  prospect  of 
the  unsightly  sawmill  from  its  windows.  The 
little  dwelling  had  more  of  a  tasteful  and  orna- 
mental look  about  it  than  most  of  the  buildings 
in  thnt  vicinity. 

"  *  You  have  a  nice  house  here,'  I  said. 

***Yessir,  it  is  a  pretty  and  comfortable 
place,  though  it  is  not  kept  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  my  good  man  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  mill  to  attend  to  these  things ;  the  mill 
and  tlic  farm  occupy  all  hi«  time.  Be  pleased 
sir  to  speak  low,  as  we  are  near  the  house,  lest 
the  sound  of  our  words  should  startle  her. — 
Have  you  a  sick  daugter  there,  said  I,  think- 
ing that  hers  must  apply  to  some  child  that 
was  ill.* 

'*  *  Xo,  no,  sir,  no  child  of  mine,  yet  she  is 
almost  a  child  in  years.  It  is  my  poor  dear 
mistress  of  whom  I  speak.'  Then  suddenly 
pausing  she  said,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face. 
'  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  sir,  are  you  a 
medical  man  V 

'*!  answered  in  the  affirmative.  She  clasped 
her  hands  and  said,  *'ihe  Lord  himself  be 
thanked  1  for  it  is  Ilis  goodness  that  hath  sent 
you  hither.    Possibly  she  may  yet  be  saved.' 

**  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  something 
of  the  condition  of  my  patient  before  being  in- 
troduced into  her  presence,  it  often  throws 
more  light  on  a  case,  than  all  the  sufferers 
can  tell  you  of  their  own  symptoms  :  the  real 
cause  is  frequently  withheld,  the  effect  only 
made  known." 

'^From  the  short  narrative  of  Sarah  Love,  I 
learned  the  following  particulars: — *That 
ber  mistress  had  eloped  from  school  with  a 
Captain  French,  (I  shall  call  him)  to  whom  she 
was  married ;  she,  Sarah  Love,  being  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  marriage ;  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  and  heiress  to  a  considerable  West 
Indian  property,  her  paternal  grand-father  be- 
ing trustee  and  guardian,  but  he  was  a  stem 
old  man,  and  considered  he  did  his  duty  to  his 
grand  child  by  taking  care  of  her  property, 
and  sending  her  to  a  fashionable  boarding 
school  He  was  engrossed  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  London  and  seldom  saw  his  grand 
daughter,  he  evinced  little  love  for  her,  she 
shrunk  from  him  with  childish  dread.  She 
was  a  loving  young  thing,  and  her  beauty  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  who  dared  not 
approach  her,  but  Captain  French  found 
means  to  introduce  himself  and  gain  her  affec- 
tions. He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  pri- 
vately and  to  accompany  him  to  Canada.  She 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  meeting  her 
grand-father,  for  her  fortune  she  cared  little, 
she  thought  it  would  all  be  right  at  last,  and  it 
was  in  safe  hand& 

•*  *  I  believe  it  was  ber  beauty  the  Capt  cared 
for  more  than  her  money,'  said  my  informer. 
*  Well  sir,  he  brought  her  out  to  this  coun- 


try, he  had  his  reasons  doubtless,  but  they 
were  con  fined  to  his  own  breast.  He  surround- 
ed her  with  comforts,  for  he  possessed  means 
to  do  so ;  he  bought  land  and  entered  into  the 
speculations  of  the  country — he  built  the  cot- 
tage here  and  bought  the  mill,  in  which  she 
took  great  interest  My  husband  held  the 
farm  on  shares  with  him  and  I  did  the  work 
of  the  house.  I  was  much  attached  to  Mrs. 
French  and  came  out  with  her  as  her  atten- 
dant, she  made  a  companion  of  me  I  may  say. 

**  *  One  day  the  Captain  went  to  town  for 
letters  from  the  old  country  and  he  did  not 
return  till  the  next  day.  He  seemed  changed 
in  that  time,  my  poor  mistress  could  not  tell 
what  had  come  over  him. 

**  ^  She  was  near  her  confinement,  her  hus- 
band told  her  that  his  affairs  required  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  he  must  return  to 
England.  Shecould  not  accompany  him  on  ac- 
count of  her  health.  He  took  a  tender  fare- 
well of  her ;  it  seemed  aliaist  to  distract  him, 
leaving  her — ^but  he  did  go,  and  after  some 
days  she  got  a  letter  from  New  York.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  deceived  her,  that  urged 
by  his  doting  passion  for  her  he  had  married 
her, — but  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father  at 
the  time,  though  united  to  one  he  did  not  love. 
He  blamed  himself— made  a  thousand  excuses, 
and  said  that  the  letter  that  had  so  distressed 
him  had  announced  the  arrival  of  his  injured 
wife  in  New  York,  on  her  way  to  join  him  in 
Canada.  To  spare  her  such  a  meeting  he  had 
torn  himself  from  her,  never  to  meet  again  on 
earth — for  well  he  knew  her  high  spirit  never 
would  admit  of  a  re-union !  There  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  letter,  all  in  love  and  kind- 
ness, but  it  was  of  no  use ;  that  letter,  I  believe, 
sir,  signed  my  poor  mistress'  death  warrant 
In  woe  and  sorrow  she  gave  birth  to  a  lovely 
boy — the  very  image  of  his  cruel  father.  She 
reproaches  herself  hourly  for  the  birth  of  the 
innocent  babe— despair  seems  to  have  frozen 
her  heart.  I  had  hoped  that  the  sight  of  the 
child  would  have  brought  her  back  to  herself; 
but  she  only  wrings  her  hands  when  I  bring 
him  to  her,  and  prays  that  she  maj  soon  die, 
and  the  infant,  toa  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
death  in  his  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 
When  I  say  to  her,  *Dear  lady,  it  is  a  sin  to 
wish  for  the  death  of  your  babe — the  babe  that 
God  has  given  to  you  to  comfort  your  heart,' 
she  says : — 

*'  ^  &rah,  he  is  a  boy ;  he  will  grow  to  be  a 
man,  and  may  wring  some  fond  trusting  heart, 
as  his  father  has  done  mine.  May  God  pardon 
him  for  the  deed.' 

**  *  Sometimes  she  weeps,sometimesshe  sings, 
and  often  of  late  she  prays  in  secret  for  hoars ; 
but  her  health  is  fiut  fiuling.  She  says  she 
does  not  wish  to  live,  she  would  fain  be  at 
rest  from  all  her  troubles ;  her  heart  is  broken.* 
**  I  was  much  touched  by  the  sad  stoiy  I  had 
heard,  and  not  a  littie  interested  in  the  warm- 
hearted nairator,   who   appeared  derotedl/ 
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attached  to  her  mistress.  She  was  none  of 
yoar  fair-weather  fi  iends,  one  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  abandon  anyone  whom  society  would 
of  course  condemn — confounding  misfortune 
with  guilt,  as  is  too  often  done  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

"  Sarah  observed  with  much  feeling,  *  the 
saddest  thing  to  me,  sir,  is  to  hear  my  poor 
lady  wish  for  the  death  of  her  child.  I  was  a 
mother  once,  and  my  boy  died,  a  fine  lad, 
since  I  came  to  Canada,  and  I  know  what  a 
mother*s  feelings  are.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  all 
the  same  whether  the  flower  be  cut  off  in  the 
bud  or  the  bloom ;  she  is  a  mother,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  wild  words,  she  would  feel 
the  loss  of  her  little  one,  I  doubt  not,  as  bit- 
terly as  I  did  mine.' 

**  We  now  approached  the  wicket  that  opened 
npon  a  rustic  verandah.  In  a  garden  chair, 
supported  by  pillows,  reclined  a  graceful  fe- 
male. A  young  infant  lay  cradle^  on  her 
breast  *It  has  awakened  during  my  ab- 
sence,' whispered  my  conductress.  She  bade 
me  keep  a  little  out  of  sight,  while  she  pre- 
pared her  mistress  for  my  visit. 

"  I  did  so,  but  not  so  far  but  that  I  could  see 
and  hear  what  passed. 

"  The  faithful  creature  knelt  down  beside  the 
invalid,  and  taking  the  white,  wasted  hand  in 
hers,  said : 

**•  *  Dearest  lady,  1  have  brought  a  medical 
man  to  see  you,  and  implore  you  to  give  your 
poor  servant  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
your  precious  life  has  not  been  thrown  away 
without  some  effort  to  save  it  You  are  too 
young  to  die  yet ;'  and  she  burst  into  tears  as 
she  finished  the  pathetic  appeal. 

"  I  saw  the  convulsive  heaving  of  the  poor 
afflicted  one's  bosom;  her  fine  hazel  eyes 
were  cast,  with  a  troubled  expression,  upon 
the  tearful  face  of  her  loving  attendant ;  her 
quivering  lips  showed  the  struggle  within. 
I  could  not  hear  the  low,  tremulous  words 
she  uttered,  but  I  guessed  their  import  from 
the  look  of  distress  which  came  over  the  face 
of  the  faithful  Sarah.  But  Sarah  was  a  wo- 
man, a  tender-hearted  woman ;  she  had  been 
a  mother,  and  she  knew  a  mother's  heart,  and 
the  language  most  likely  to  find  its  way  to  it, 
better  than  the  rhetoric  of  schools.  Her's  was 
the  language  of  nature,  and  nature  ever  pre- 
vails. 

"  She  took  the  slumbering  babe  from  it's 
mother's  breast  She  knelt  before  her ;  she 
pleaded  its  helplessness^  its  innocence,  its 
orphan  state. 

**  *  It  is  your  duty  to  love  and  cherish  this 
little  one,  and  to  take  care  of  the  life  which  is 
80  necessary  for  its  preservation.' 

"  She  Joined  the  tiny  waxen  hands  together, 
aod  held  them  up,  as  if  it  were  also  beseeching 
its  mother  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  its  kind 
nurse. 

"The  voice  of  nature  was  heard ;  the  heart 
of  the  grief-stricken  mother  was  stirred  within 
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her ;  the  powerful  feelings  of  maternity  con- 
quered the  apathy  of  despair.  She  bowed 
her  face  on  her  unconscious  babe,  and  wept 

**  Sarah  had  conquered,and  with  joyful  haste 
she  admitted  mc  within  the  wicket. 

**  I  had  seen  ali,hcard  all,  understood  all  that 
had  passed,  and  it  needed  a  strong  effort  on 
my  part  to  overcome  my  emotion,  and  act  the 
part  of  the  mere  man  of  physic. 

"  By  tenderness  and  soothing  sympathy  I 
soon  won  the  confidence  of  my  patient,  but  it 
needed  little  skill  to  discover  that  the  nervous 
system  had  been  dreadfully  deranged,  that 
grief  had  destroyed  the  very  springs  of  life, 
in  feet,  that  her  days  were  numbered. 

"Long  flis  of  fainting  were  brought  on  by 
the  slightest  personal  exertion.  The  hectio 
flush  or  deadly  paleness  by  turns  prevailed. 
As  her  chance  of  life  grew  fainter,  her  desire 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  infant  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  *  He  is  twining  himself  round 
my  heart,'  she  would  say  ;  *  weaving  chains 
of  earthly  love  to  bind  me  to  this  wicked 
world.    Alas !  he  is  too  dear — too  dear  1' 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  gave  me  her 
grandfather*3  address,  and  besought  me  to 
write  to  him,  to  tell  her  sad  story  for  her — to 
plead  for  her  babe.  She  also  besought  me  to 
discover  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  to  con- 
vey her  forgiveness  to  him ;  and,  lastly,  she 
prayed  me  to  watch  over  her  boy,  and  be  a 
friend  and  counsellor  to  him,  and  to  have  him 
baptised.  I  promised  to  do  aU  she  desired ;  I 
was  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors,  the  good  Sarah 
and  her  husband  were  to  join  mo  in  the  sacred 
oflSce.  I  lefl  her  with  a  missionary — ^a  kind 
and  excellent  man,  who  labored  devoutly  to 
smooth  the  rough  and  painful  path  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Never  was 
I  more  grieved  at  the  death  of  any  one,  that 
was  not  bound  to  me  by  kindred  ties,  than  by 
that  of  this  young  and  interesting  creature. 
I  sorrowed  for  her  as  for  a  daughter. 

"  We  buried  her  near  the  creek,  beneath  th© 
overhanging  branches  of  a  beautiful  aspen. 
No  stone  marks  the  spot — only  the  green 
mound  and  the  quivering  aspen,  on  which  I 
carved  her  initials,  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her 
death.  Many  a  time  have  I  paused  as  I  pas- 
sed the  lonely  spot,  in  my  way  to  and  from  the 
cottage,  to  look  upon  the  grave  and  listen  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  brook  and  tremuloua 
sound  of  the  quivering  leaves  of  the  tree ;  as 
they  stirred  in  the  breeze  they  seemed  like 
the  sighing  of  the  poor  heart-stricken  deer, 
who  had  there  found  a  home  and  a  resting 
place." 

The  old  man  was  silent,  his  benevolent 
heart  was  moved  with  the  remembrance  of  the- 
unfortunate  being  whose  sorrows  had  so  deeply" 
awakened  his  sympathy. 

"  I  fear  there  are  only  too  many  tales  of  thi& 
kind  to  be  told  in  this  province,"  said  th» 
widow-lady.  "It  strikes  me  that  it  is  the 
frequency  of  these  things  that  has  laid  tho 
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foundation  for  that  spirit  of  scandal  that  has 
00  long  been  noticed  as  forming  a  disagreeable 
feature  in  the  conversation  of  our  neighbors, 
the  Americans,  and  is  fast  gaining  ground 
amongst  ourselves.  But  what  became  of  your 
interesting  little  godson.** 

*'lie  grew  a  fine  engaging  child  under  the 
care  of  his  excellent  nurse,  and  I  began  to  con- 
template with  pleasure  the  time  when  I  should 
be  able  to  take  him  under  my  own  especial 
care ;  but  a  more  brilliant  fortune  awaited  him, 
— the  letters  I  wrote  on  his  behalf  to  his  grand- 
lather  had  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  that  he  causcKl  his  agent  to  signify 
his  earnest  wish,  that  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  leave  his  nurse,  I  would  com- 
plete the  good  work  I  had  begun,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  voyage  to 
England. 

**  I  was  loath  to  part  with  the  child.  Sarah, 
however,  accompanied  him  home,  and  her 
husband  has  since  sold  his  property  and  joined 
her.  I  heard  not  long  since  of  the  death  of 
Arthur^s  great  grand&ther — he  is  now  heir  to 
a  large  fortune  and  is  living  with  his  guardian, 
a  clergyman,  who  means  to  educate  him  for 
4he  church. 

'*  Of  his  &ther  I  never  heard ;  probably  his 
name  was  assumed  and  my  letters  never 
reached  hino." 

The  ladies  all  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his 
itory;  the  fair  Canadian  declared  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  bad  been  a  chapter  of 
a  novel ;  tibe  pretty  brunette  said  it  had  made 
her  quite  sad,  and  wondered  if  the  Doctor*s 
godson  would  ever  come  out  to  Canada  and 
settle  near  his  birth-place,  and  build  a  tomb 
over  his  mother's  grave ; — ^but  before  the  Doc- 
tor had  time  to  give  any  answer  to  this  con- 
jecture, the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  at  the  door 
announced  that  the  old  gentleman^s  cutter  was 
waiting,and  the  sociable  little  party  was  broken 
up,  with  the  promise  of  a  re-union  at  no  very 
'distant  date.  G.  Traill. 


"BONNIE  SWEET  ROBIN"  IS  «'NA£DEAD 

AND  GANE." 

'[Written  for  the  AnniTcraaiy  c€  the  Biithdaj  of  Robert 
Buma;  at  Sheffield,  Janoary  iSih,  ld4&] 

Oh  I  say  not  m  sadness,  the  Bard  has  departed, 

While  yJlnorj  thus  is  enshrining  his  name ; 
'For  the  perfume  his  chapletof  bay-leaves  imparted, 
Lives  fragrantly  yet  in  the  breathiDg  of  Fame. 
While  we  think  of  him  over  the  **  crimson-tipped 
flower," 
WhUe  we  chant  forth  his  soul  in  the  '*  Bannock- 
bum"  strain, 
'While  we  bend  to  his  harp  as  we  do  at  this  honr, 
Oh  I  '*  Bonnie  sweet  Bobin;*  is  '*nae  dead  and 
gane." 

His  love  plaints  in  exquisite  tenderness  hreaking, 
Stall  &U  on  onr  ear  as  the  dew  on  the  earth ; 
song  of  proud  boBMtj  iUU  b  awaking 


Man^a  sense  of  the  greatness  that  springeth 
from  Worth. 
While  rare  '*  Tam  O'Shanter"  calls  smiles  to  oar 
faces. 
While  "Mary  in  Heaven"  brings  something  of 
pain ; 
While  ''Puir  Maillie"  is  monmed,  and  *'Twa 
Dogs  "  keep  their  places, 
Ob !  *^  Bonnie  sweet  Robin  "  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gone." 

It  is  bitter  to  know  we  must  tell  a  dark  story, 

Of  Poverty  thrusting  him  on  to  his  grave ; 
That  he  struggled  with  Sorrow  while  working  for 
Glory, 
A  toiler — a  victim — but  never  a  dove, 
Tet  his  spirit  now  seemeth  to  hover  beside  us. 

The  sephulchre-stone  was  laid  o*er  him  in  vain^ 
He  is  here  as  God's  teacher,  to  prompt  and  to 
guide  as, 
And  **  Bonnie  sweet  Bobin"  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gane.*' 

He  lighted  the  beacon  that  bnmeth  for  ever, 

He  opened  the  well-spring  that  cannot  dry  up ; 
He  poured  Truth  in  the  chalice  he  left  us,  and 
never 
Shall  noble  Hamanity  tarn  from  the  cnp. 
While  weVe  hearts  in  our  bosoms  that  know  how 
to  cherish 
The  hands  that  unfasten  the  world's  heavy  chain. 
Till  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  utterly  perish, 
Ob  I  "Bonnie  sweet  Robin"  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gane." 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

*TwAS  the  forenoon  watch  of  a  bright  Sunday 

in  April  1851 ;  the  "V of  Edgartown  was 

ploughing  her  way  gallantly  on  her  passage  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  in  the  imodediate  vicinity  of 
Juan  Ferandez ;  when  suddenly  from  the  main 
top-gaUant  crass  trees,  the  voice  of  Joel  Strata 
ton  oroke  upon  the  listless^group  who  were 
stretched  in  all  portions  upy  the  Forecastle 
deck.    There  she  blows !    *'♦**♦* 
*'  Two  points  off  the  lee  bow — a  sperm  whale ! 
**  Haul  up  the  courses."    **  Back  main  yard." 
sung  out  the  officer  of  the  walch,  when  in  a 
moment  she  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  all 
the  crews  bemg  summoned  to  the  boats  three 
in  number,  the  latter  were  soon  lowered  away 
and  the  men  followed  them  by  the  chains.  No 
time  was  lost ;  bc^t  away  we  went,  each  boat 
more  or  less  diverging  in  its  course  from  its 
neighbour — ^taking  advantage  of  the  breeze, 
we  hoisted  sail  and  made  in  the  ^Qrection  of 
our  prize.    In  less  than  five  minutes^  we  shot 
past  the  monster  who  was  conung  upon  \m 
**head  on,"  and  as  we  flew  by  him,  he  receiv- 
ed the  first  iron  finom  the  hands  of  our  boaft- 
steerer.    Oontraiy  to  all  expectation,  he  coo- 
tmued  upon  the  surface,  dashing  along  at  a 
tremendous  speed,  and  cairying  with  him  ai 
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least  150  fathom  of  line.     Having  gained  this 
distance,  he  hove  to,  springing  here  and  there, 
and  writhing  apparently  in  the  greatest  agony. 
Meanwhile  the  how  boat  approached,  Skud/astr 
ened  to  him  without  delay.     He  now  disap- 
pearcd  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  only  to 
return  in  company  with  a  batch  of  sharks ; 
this  he  did  in  about  15  minutes,  close  to  the 
larboard  quarter  boat,  the  header  of  which 
plunged  his  lance  into  him  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface.     This  infuriated  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  made  at  the  boat  forthwith,  driving  his 
formidable  lower  jaw  completely  through  her 
bow,  filling  her  of  course  with  water,  and  leav- 
ing the  crew  to  bail  out  as  best  they  could — 
while  this  was  going  on,  the  whale  remained 
stationary,  and  we  (the  waist  boat)  had  an 
opportunity  of  hauling  in  our  line  upon  him, 
when  he  received  the  second  lance  (a  fatal  one 
as  the  result  proved,)  ably  directed  by  our 
second  officer.    And  now  came  the  mortal 
struggle.     He  no  sooner  received  the  lance 
than  he  turned  upon  us,  and  with  jaws  ex- 
panded to  the  utmost  limit  ru.shed  madly  upon 
our  ill-star*d  boat,  which  he  snapped  up  about 
midships,  lifting  her  clean  out  of  water,  pre- 
cipitating us  all  (six  in  number)  into  the  sea, 
crushing  the  boat  between  his  jaws  as  he  would 
have  done  a  nut  shell,  and  finishing  his  work 
of  demolition  by  giving  the  fragments  of  wreck 
a  parting  tap  with  his  enormous  flukes.     **  Out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,"  thought  I, 
wiping  the  salt,  luke  warm  water,  out  of  my 
eyes,  for  the  first  object  which  met  my  vision 
was  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark  whisking  by  me 
in  the  direction   of  the  whale — and  so  we 
struggled  for  bare  life,  one  upon  an  oar,  ano- 
ther upon  a  fragment  and  so  on  for  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes  at  the  least,  when  we  were 
picked  up  by  the  boat  already  described  as 
having  been  first  disabled  by  the  monster, 
thus  were  we  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  a 
sinking  condition,  restored  to  the  good  ship 

V .     After  all  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 

seeing  our  friend  deprived  of  his  jacket — in 
fact  by  six  o'^jt^Qckof  tha  same  evening  we  had 
completed  o^  ^(operation  of  euttin0f  Jm^tmd 
were  proceeding  on  our  voyage,  perchance  to 
undergo  a  sdgiiTar  duty  on  the  morrow. — A 
Toronto  Sailir, 
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This  work,  treating  of  the  fanh,  and  condition, 
both  social  and  political,  of  this  most  extmor- 
dinary  people,  is  the  fruit  of  more  than  a  year's 
residence  amongst  them. 

The  author  appears  to  have  conceived  that 
the  results  of  a  movement  influencing  the  cha- 
racter of  half  a  million  of  souls  could  not  but 
be  of  general  interest^  and,  after  the  most  close 


and  serious  investigation,  ho  has  submitted 
the  fruits  of  his  Ubor  to  the  publia  The  short 
space  which  our  advertising  columns  admit  of, 
for  the  purpose,  will  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  interesting  character  of  what  may  be 
almost  styled  an  official  report 

For  those  who  desire  facts  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  on  which  to  indulge  in  reflection, 
has  the  book  been  prepared, — the  mere  readers 
for  amusement  will  find  ample  food  also  in  its 
pages. — Ed.  A.  A.  Mag. 

KISSIONARIES. 

Missionaries  are  sent  with  all  the  prompt- 
ness of  military  orders,  a  three  days'  notice  for 
a  three  years'  absence  from  family  and  busi- 
ness not  unfrequently  being  all  that  is  given. 
Families  are  cared  for  by  the  Presidency  and 
bishops.  Three  hundred  were  chosen  at  one 
conference.  Previous  to  starting,  they  were 
assembled  to  receive  the  orders  of  tfoseph. 
He  preached  a  fervid  sermon,  that  stimulated 
their  pride  to  conquer  difficulties  without 
scrip  or  purse.  One  of  that  band,  still  well- 
aflbcted  to  the  society,  though  differing  on  one 
point  from  its  teaching,  related  to  the  vnriter 
some  parts  of  the  discourse.  One  main  point 
insisted  on  was,  that  "  spiritual  wifcry"  was 
to  be  most  pointedly  denied ;  and  that  they 
taught  that  ono  man  should  live  in  chaste 
fidelity  with  one  woman  in  conjugal  relation- 
ship. In  the  dark  concerning  the  revelation 
allowing  polygamy,  he  sincerely  declared  that 
but  one  wife  was  ever  known  to  any  of  his 
brethren.  While  zealously  preaching  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  was  thought  worthy,  by 
the  Apostle  Lyman,  to  be  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  "  blessings  of  Jacob,"  the  privileges  of 
the  Saints.  Called  aside  one  day  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Stake,  he  was  told  that  <jrod  had 
always  rewarded  his  distinguished  saints  with 
special  privileges,  such  as  would  be  wrong  for 
sinners,  but  by  revelation  made  harmless  to 
the  ^ood.  As  an  instance  he  would  cite  Jacob, 
David,  and  Solomon,  who  had  many  wives 
allowed  them.  In  these  last  days,  also,  the 
like  had  been  accorded  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
others ;  and  having  now  fUU  confidence  in  his 
holiness,  the  priest  could  have  tiie. same  privi- 
lege of  adding  to  the  household  of  the  faith 
many  children,  by  choosing  additions  to1^ 
preleiA.wifb.  The  priest  says  he  jras  utter^.  . 
alfisunded,  bHtf^-<5[^  reflection,  chose  to  dis-  ' 
semble,  and  say  he  would  conM^er  the  matter. 
In  the  evening  he  was  invited  to  witness  "  a 
sealing*'  of  several  couples,  at  a  large  board- 
ing-house. ^  In  the  front  parlor  the  ccremqiiy, 
'like  a  marriage,  was  performed ;  and,  as  ciai 
pair  was  "  finished  "  by  the  priest,  they  retired 
through  the  foldimr  doors,  and  thus  to  their  ' 
own  apartment  The  guest  was  so  shocked,  « 
that  he  retired  to  his  nome,  and  thoueh  he 
nerer  took  any  open  part  against  the  "  church 
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of  new  privilcf^cs,"  he  was  denounced  as  a  do-  hypocrisy — how  he  would  meet  a  new  con- 
sertcr  in  their  papers,  and  the  public  cautioned  vert,  bringing  his  long-foced  [i»"ty  from  the 
against  him  as  a  defamer.     Strange  tosay,  he   other  denominations,  and  challenge  a  wTest- 


was,  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  contemplate 
ing  rejoining  his  people  in  the  mouDtaius. 

POLTOAMY. 

It  was  during  a  peaceful  time,  about  1 841-2, 
that  the  revelation  allowing  to  the  High  Priests 


ling  match  in  the  streets,  nor  let  off  the  sanc- 
timonious and  surprised  fellow  until  he  had 
shown  him  that  his  athletic  reputation  was 
not  a  sham,  by  leaving  him  flat  in  the  dust — 
and  to  all  he  taught  that  his  was  a  laugh ter- 
.  .       ,  loving,  cheerful  reliirion.      And  how  another, 

and  chiefs  of  their  hierarchy  as  many  wives  coinir.g  with  charitable  zeal  to  the  prophet, 
as  they  could  support,  and  declaring  it  a  duty  ;  ^vould  be  requested  to  lend  for  the  temple  aU 
for  those  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  to  take  his  money,  and  then  be  noticed  no  more  than 
one  wife  at  least,  was  said  to  be  given.     In   other  strangers;  the    poor    destitute    being 


▼ain,  it  is  reported,  proved  the  opposition  of 
Emma,  The  Elect  Lady — in  vain,  also,  her 


obliged  to  shoulder  spade  and  axe,  and  labor 
in  poverty,   until  he   would  decamp   or  be 


threat  of  another  husband  in  retaliation  ;  the  ;  proved  faithful.  If  he  stood  the  test  for  a 
only  consolation  received  was,  that  a  prophet  few  months,  he  would  suddenly  be  called  to 
must  obey  the  Lord,  "  he  would  be  obedient ;  head -quarters,  and  eligible  lots  assigned  him, 
to  the  heavenly  vision/    The  story  of  "spiri-   and  some   position  given  in  which  he  could 


tual  wives,"  or  rather  that  the  wives  be  held 
in  common,  and  those  whose  husbands  were 
not  in  full  fellowship  with  the  church,  like 


earn  his  bread  in  comfort. 

That  he  had  become  politically  as  well  as 
religiously  ambitious,   is  apparent   from  his 


themselves,  were  sealed  to  the  elders,  proba- 1  letters  on  governmental  policv.  By  establish- 
bly  arose  from  the  published  doctrine  that  a  j  jng  "  stakes"  in  various  places,  he  could  hope 
woman  cannot  be  saved  without  a  man  to  take  :  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
her  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.     It  is  even   ^reat  parties,  and  ullimatelv  force  one  to  help 


yet  asserted,  we  believe,  by  the  Mormonish^ 
and  opposers  of  this  part  of  "  Ilevelation,"  (for 
there  are  many  of  both  sexes  denouncing  it, 
without  being  cut  olf,  because  it  is  not  yet  a 
publicly  proclaimed  doctrine,)  that  certain 
women  are  sealed  to  high  dignitaries :  but,  for 
ours. Ives,  we  know  nothing  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charge :  we  can  only  say  that  all 
marriage  relations  that  came  under  our  notice 


his  own  people  to  place  him  in  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation. 

THB  EXPULSION    FROM  XAITVOG. 

We  have  one  more  sad  and  fearful  tale  to 
tell  about  the  Mormons  ere  their  fortunes 
brightened.  The  mobocratic  spirit  did  not 
expire  when  it  destroyed  the  great  leader. 
Threats  and  demonstrations  clearly  prove d. 


were  most  purely  correct  in  appearance ;  and  !  ^^^^  ^^^^^  present  abode,  which  had  been  made 

lovely  by  unheard-of  exertions,  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  monster  conflagrations  on  Gieen 
Plains  cast  a  funereal  glare  on  the  spires  of 
Nauvoo.  The  present  venerable  patriarch, 
uncle  of  the  prophet  Joseph,  in  prophetic  vision 
announced  that  the  whole  people  must  retire 
to  the  wilderness,  to  grow  into  a  multitude 
aloof  from  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

This  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
Brigham  in  high  council.  The  result  was, 
that  they  would  move  as  fast  as  possible  across 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri,  and  into  the  Indian 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Blu& 
Speculators  flocked  in,  and  offered  nominal 
prices  for  what  they  significantly  hinted  would 
very  soon  be  taken  for  nothing,  if  the  offers 
were  rejected.  Houses,  lots,  and  such  goods 
as  could  Dot  be  moved,  were  sold  by  many  in 
the  fall  of  *44  and  winter  of  '45;  and  several 
parties  set  out  on  the  dreary  journey  early  the 
following  spring.  Ox-carts  and  mule  teams, 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  furniture,  intenningied 
with  women  and  children,  wended  their  way 
slowly  along  on  miry  tracks,  and  crossed  the 
swollen  streams — fuel  and  grass  scanty — but 
the  spirits  of  all  nnbrokeu,  save  the  nek  and 
helpless.  Closely  bound  together  bj  common 
dangers  and  common  faith,  they  perfonned 
with  ahicrity  their  duties,  and  sympathy  made 
the  dreary  journey  one  of  social  life.    Their 


that  all  wives  in  Utah  showed  a  devotion  and 
alacrity  in  domestic  affairs  and  family  duties, 
that  would  promote  the  harmony  oi  the  world, 
and  make  many  a  heavy  heart  beat  for  joy,  if 
universal. 

That  polygamy  existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is 
now  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed among  the  Moimons,  is  certain.  Else- 
where are  given  their  reasons  for  its  justifica- 
tion. It  is  a  thing  of  usual  and  general  con- 
versation in  the  mountains,  and  we  often  heard 
one  of  the  Presidency  spoken  of  with  his  twen- 
ty-eight wives ;  another  with  "  forty -two,  more 
or  less ;"  and  the  third  called  an  old  bachelor, 
because  he  has  only  a  baker^s  dozen.  It  is 
neither  reproach  or  scandal ;  no  one  is  present 
to  see  the  ceremony  of  sealing  but  the  priestly 
clerk  and  parties ;  therefore,  if  a  GeDtile  asks 
one  if  all  the  women  in  his  neighbors  house, 
with  prattling  babes,  are  the  landlord's  wives, 
the  answer  is,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
attend  to  no  man's  family  relations." 

JOB  SUITE. 

The  anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities  and  man- 
ners are  household  themes  in  the  mountains, 
and  time  and  distance  are  embellishing  them 
with  all  the  virtues  of  the  true  hero!  I'hose 
we  have  collected  serve  to  show  how  the 
prophet  Joseph  would  strip  off  the  mask  of 
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mirthfulness  would  be  excited  by  little  inci- 
dents, and  even  misfortunes  were  turned  into 
jokes,  as  helpinj^  hands  lent  their  aid  to  right 
a  broken  wheel  or  upset  waggon.  At  Ihe  halt- 
ing places,  the  spinning-wheel  would  be  taken 
down  and  yarn  spun  to  keep  the  knitting- 
needles  going  when  riding  during  the  day — 
and  cloth  made  f.om  wool  sheared  after  the 
journey  began.  At  some  places  land  was 
broken  up  and  planted  with  seed,  and  a  family 
or  two  left  to  rear  a  crop  for  those  who  were 
to  follow  in  autumn.  The  lowing  herd  accom- 
panied, and  the  milch  kinc  yielded  the  nourish- 
ing beverage,  and  butter  was  made  by  the 
jolting  of  the  waggons  as  they  travelled  along. 
Still,  the  work  continued  unabated  on  the 
temple,  for  they  were  commanded  to  dedicate 
it  before  leaving  the  city  of  Beauty.  It  was 
the  work  of  their  hearts ;  each  person  owned 
a  share  of  the  noble  pile,  for  his  hands  had 
labored  on  it,  his  tithes  were  expended  there, 
and  the  ladies  had  contributed  their  ornaments 
to  forward  the  sacred  edifice.  The  mob  became 
impatient  of  delay,  and  would  not  believe  the 
Mormons  sincere  in  the  stipulated  move.  As 
the  corn-fields  began  to  ripen,  the  rabble  col- 
lected, it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  there  were  only  three  hundred  of 
the  old  legion  to  defend  the  place  against  them. 
For  throe  days  an  irregular  fight  went  on,  the 
assailants  taking  advantage  of  the  high  waving 
corn  to  conceal  their  approaches.  The  de- 
fenders nobly  stood  their  ground,  and  drove 
them  back  at  all  points,  and  obtained  a  truce 
until  spring ;  and  then  set  diligently  to  work 
to  complete  the  architectural  ornaments,  the 
holy  emblems,  and  the  angel  on  the  lofty  spire 
with  his  gospel  trump,  to  prepare  the  sacred 
temple  for  the  last  act  assigned  them  by  *'  reve- 
lation.*'* 

When  completed  in  all  its  minutiae,  thecon- 
secrators  were  called.  From  the  surroundmg 
country,  and  from  parties  far  advanced  on 
their  prof)hfctic  journey,  pricjsts,  elders,  and 
bishops  stole  into  the  city  as  dusty  travellers, 
and  were  suddenly  metamorphosed  to  dignity 
by  their  robes  of  oHice ;  and  one  day,  from 
liigh  noon  to  the  shade  of  night,  was  there  a 
scene  of  njoicing  and  solemn  consecration  of 
the  beautiful  edilice,  on  which  so  much  anxiety 
and  thought  had  lately  been  expended.  There 
stood  the  Mormon  temple  in  sim{)le  beauty, 
the  pride  of  the  valley.  The  great  altar  hung 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  green  wreaths ; 
the  baptistic  laver  renting  on  twelve  elabo- 
rately carved  oxen,  ilecomted  with  the  sym- 
bolic glories,  celestial,  and  terrestrial ;  the 
channt  ;vaB  sung,  the  prayers  offered  up, 
and  the  noble  bniMing,  resplendent  with  lights 
lamps  and  torcljes,  .solemnly  dedicated  to 
their  own  God.  This  done,  and  the  walls 
were  dismantled  of  ornaments  and  the  symbols 

•  r  atn  informrd  by  Captain  .S.  En^^tman,  ihe  Hccom- 
nli-lied  scholar  uiul  riiti^t.  «h  il  ilie  angel  uiiii  trump  arc  ill 
Uvuam^*  Ma;»euin,  New  York  city. 


of  their  faith,  the  key-words  of  the  mysteriefi, 
and  lettered  insignia  were  all  removed  with 
haste,  except  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  carved 
in  stone  on  the  walls,  and  the  temple  forsaken, 
to  be  "profaned  and  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles."  A  few  brief  hours  were  given  to 
this  brilliant  pageant,  and  during  this  festive, 
joyous  scene,  a  spectator  would  have  supposed 
the  actors  expected  that  house  to  be  their  own 
for  ever.  There  is  something  truly  atfecting 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  devotional  offer- 
ing of  so  fine  a  temple,  and  then  leaving  it 
unscathed  to  the  hand  of  their  enemies. 

From  this  time  all  defence  ceased,  and  their 
enemies  rested  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  had 
decided  to  sell  their  possessions.  Arrange- 
ments for  surrender  and  departure  were  quickly 
made.  Company  after  company  followed  the 
pioneers  to  the  white  Missouri;  and  many, 
cros.sing  over  in  early  summer,  turned  up  the 
rich  but  pestilential  prairie  sod,  to  prepare  a 
harvest  for  autumn,  and  await  the  last  of  the 
trains.  During  the  summer  the  plague  and 
fever  raged  violently,  and  its  ravages  in  the 
great  bottom,  on  Indian  and  white  men,  were 
fearful.  Winter  approached — the  tent  and 
waggon  body,  with  its  hooped  canvas,  was 
exchanged  for  caves  dug  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  covered  with  logs,  reeds,  or  cloth. 
The  scanty  fuel  gave  but  little  warmth  to  ward 
ofl' the  cold,  made  more  searching  from  the 
piercing  winds  that  howled  over  the  delta  prai- 
ries of  the  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Then  came 
the  ague,  the  rheumatism,  and  the  scurvy,  the 
terrible  concomitants  of  fatigue,  exposure,  and 
scanty  fare.  Numbers  died,  and  were  buried 
in  the  rich  alluvium.  Awful  as  was  that  winter 
and  spring,  a  cheerful  heart  and  count*  nance 
was  on  all  sides — a  revelation  gave  permission 
to  dance,  to  sing,  and  crjoy  the  swelling  musio 
from  the  excellent  band  that  accompanied  all 
their  journeys. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  summer.  A  city  was 
laid  out,  and  soon  the  streets  were  dusty  with 
the  tread  of  busy  industry.  A  printing-press 
issued  the  Frontier  Guardian^  the  able  ex- 
ponent of  their  doctines  still.  The  name  as- 
sumed was  Kane^  in  honor  of  their  guest  and 
eloquent  defender,  whose  historical  oration  on 
these  dark  periods  of  their  fortimes,  does 
equal  honor  to  his  charitable  heart  and  intelli- 
gence— a  sketch,  however  of  the  epic  kind, 
replete  with  poetical  ornament  and  fervor. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  July,  that  a  battalion 
of  620  men  was  recruited  among  them  for  tho 
Mexican  war.  The  government,  knowing 
their  intention  to  .settle  in  California,  would 
thus  do  them  a  favor  by  bearing  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  removal,  test  and  demonstrate  their 
fidelity,  and  show  the  reports  of  their  enemies, 
concerning  leagues  with  the  Indians,  to  bo 
fal.se.  The  people,  however,  thought  this  only 
another  persecution,  yet  submitted,  to  prove 
their  patriotism.  Enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
scattered,  it  was  an  enormous  effort    The 
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elderg  called  the  congregation,  and  asked  for 
recruita  The  unmarried  were  ordered  to  vo- 
lunteer—  their  fathers  and  husbands  were 
called  to  leave  their  families,  and  the  elders 
declared,  if  necessary,  they  would  shoulder 
the  musket  In  three  days  the  battalion  was 
organized,  and  a  merry  ball,  from  **noon  to 
dewy  eve,*'  was  given,  in  holiday  attire,  by 
young  men  and  maidens,  joined  in  by  rever- 
end priests  and  matrons.  The  warriors  were 
blessed  in  holy  convocation,  a  prophecy  made 
that  they  should  conquer  the  country  without 
a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  battle ;  and  the  batta- 
lion departed  '^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Men  were  sent  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Missouri  branches,  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  spy  out  the  land,  and  the  Calebs 
and  Joshuas  brought  such  a  report  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  that  it  was  chosen  for 
another  "  everlasting  abode." 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  pioneer  party  of 
143  men  proceeded  to  open  the  way ;  and  the 
host,  in  parties  of  ten,  fifties,  and  hundreds, 
followed.  This  was  an  admirable  system,  and 
baffled  the  thievish  desire  of  the  Sioux,  Crows, 
and  Shoshones.  A  captain  was  over  each  di- 
vision, but  the  captains  of  hundreds  had  the 
supervision  of  the  smaller  bands.  A  strict 
discipline  of  guard  and  march  was  observed. 
Bat  the  drain  of  the  battalion  threw  the  bur- 
den of  toil  much  upon  the  women.  Females 
drove  teams  of  several  yoke  of  oxen  a  thous- 
and mUes.  A  man  could  take  three  teams  by 
the  help  of  a  woman  and  lad — he  driving  the 
middle  one,  and  stepping  forward  to  assist 
over  the  creeks  with  the  foremost,  and  then 
bring  up  the  rear  ones — and  at  the  camps  un- 
yoke and  "hitch  up**  for  his  feebler  coadjutors. 
Thus  they  wound  along  their  weary  way,  at 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day — forded,  or  bridged, 
and  ferried  over  the  Loup,  the  Horn,  and  Platte 
rivers  on  the  plains,  and  the  swollen  streams 
of  the  Bear,  and  rushing  Weber,  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  great  valley  on  the 
road  was  from  the  summit  of  the  second  moun- 
tain, sixteen  miles  distant  As  each  team 
rose  upon  the  narrow  table,  the  delighted  pil- 

Erims  saw  the  white  salt  beach  of  the  Great 
ake  glistening  in  the  never-clouded  sunbeam 
of  summer — and  the  view  down  the  open 
gorge  of  the  mountain.s,  divided  by  a  single 
conical  peak,  into  the  long-toiled-for  vale  of 
repose,  was  most  ravishing  to  the  beholders. 
Few  such  ecstatic  moments  are  vouchsafed  to 
mortals  in  the  piljxrimage  of  life,  when  the 
dreary  past  is  all  forgotten,  and  the  soul  revels 
in  unalloyed  enjoyment,  anticipating  the  frui- 
tion of  hope.  A  few  moments  arc  allotted  to 
each  little  party  to  gaze,  to  admire,  and  to 
praise — ^and  they  begin  to  descend  a  steep  de- 
clivity, amid  the  shades  of  a  dense  poplar 
grove,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  are  desiring 
to  renew  their  pleasurable  sensations,  on 
emerging  from  the  frowning  kanyon  into  the 


paradisaical  valley,  and  long-sought-for  home. 

The  journey  was  ended,  but  this  gave  no 
repose — industry  continued.  In  five  days  a 
field  was  consecrated,  fenced,  ploughed,  and 
planted,  and  seeds  were  germinating  in  the 
moisture  of  irrigating  streams  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  here 
brought  to  their  notice  by  the  thermal  waters 
gushing  from  a  thousand  streams. 

Though  cramped  in  their  means,  and  feeble 
as  they  were,  nothing  of  interest  on  that  long 
journey  was  left  unobserved  or  unrecorded. 
Parties  were  directed  to  scour  the  vicinitv  of 
the  road,  and  report  on  springs,  timber,  gTas^^ 
and  other  objects  of  interest  An  ingenious 
and  accurate  road-measurer  was  attached  to  a 
waggon,  and  a  person  designated  to  note  the 
distance  from  point  to  point,  and  every  feasi- 
ble camping  ground  was  marked  down — and 
a  Directory  for  eYcry  rod  of  the  road,  admira- 
bly arranged  and  filled  with  useful  information, 
was  published  for  the  use  of  those  who  should 
follow.  The  self-taught  mathematician  and 
learned  apostle  Orson  Pratt,  noted  the  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  valley  of  the  Platte  is 
found  to  be  almost  an  unbroken  plane,  whose 
slope  is  so  gentle  that  the  eye  detects  neither 
ascent  or  descent,  and  firom  the  Black  HQIs  to 
its  mouth  is  almost  a  straight  line,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  trace,  and  finest 
natural  road  in  the  world.  The  flat,  or  bot- 
tom, begins  to  spread  at  the  hills,  gradually 
from  a  point  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  width ; 
and  lies  between  bluffs,  whose  height  is  the 
original  plane  or  surface,  out  of  which  the 
river  has  excavated  its  valley.  Few  clumps 
of  trees  are  along  the  banks ;  but  the  islands, 
secure  from  the  prairie  fires,  are  covered  with 
groves  of  cotten wood.  Irrigation  would  make 
valuable  the  level  meadows,  and  to  the  north 
and  south,  pastures  can  be  found,  covered  with 
nutritious  grasses,  whose  limits  would  be  the 
range  of  the  shepherds  firom  the  watering 
river. 


^^- 


•♦♦i 


A   FOREST    THOUGHT. 

The  fine  old  Oak  hath  passed  away,  its  oobla 

stem  hath  shrunk, 
Till  roving  foorstcps  speeding  on,  leap  o*er  the 

sapless  trunk ; 
Its  glory  hath  departed,  and  the  wrestler  with  the 

storm 
Is  crumbled,  till  it  yields  no  home  to  keep  the 

squirrel  warm ; 
But  bri«^ht  green  moss  is  clothing  it,  all  soft,  and 

sweet,  ami  fresh. 
As  true  as  when  it  first  entwined  the  sapling  in 

its  mesh, 
It  leaveth  not  the  ruin  spot,  but  beautUal  to  pee. 
It  yearneth  still  tbe  closer  to  that  gray  and  fati^n 

tree. 

I  know  this  heart  must  wither,  and  become  as 

dead  a  thing ; 
It  will  not  heed  the  winter-cloud|  nor  feel  the  sua 

of  spring ; 
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Id  low  decaying  solitude  this  form  ere  long  shall 

fade, 
And  moulder  'neath  the  grave-sod,  like  the  tree 

in  forest  glade. 
Oh  I  let  me  hope  that  some  kind  thoughts  will 

turn  toward  mj  name, 
And  glowing  breasts  that  lo?e  me  now  will  love 

me  still  the  same ; 
Let  gentle  Memory  fill  the  home  where  once  I 

used  to  be, 
And  cling  to  me  like  green  moss  to  that  gray  and 

fallen  tree. 


^<- 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LAST  ABEN- 
CERRAGE. 

Whex  Boabdil,  the  last  King  of  Grenada,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  halted  for  a  brief  space  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Padel.  From  this  lofly  height  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  could  discover  the  sea  on  which 
he  was  about  to  embark  for  Africa.  He  could 
also  see  Grenada,  La  Vega,  and  the  Xenil,  on 
whose  banks  were  pitched  the  tents  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  At  the  view  of  this  lovely  country 
and  of  the  cypresses  which  still  marked  here 
and  there  the  tombs  of  the  Mussulman — the 
proud  shame  of  a  baffled  warrior — the  tender  me- 
mories of  home,  of  childhood,  of  fatherland,  swelled 
his  heart  to  bursting,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hand,  Boabdil  wept. 

Then  burst  from  the  lips  of  his  haughty  mother 
that  unjust,  bitter  taunt,  which  history  has  pre- 
served, **  Aye,  weep  like  a  woman  for  a  kingdom 
you  knew  not  how  to  defend  like  a  man !"  Sadly 
the  king  turned  his  steed,  and  the  cavalcade,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles  who  formerly  composed 
his  court,  descended  the  mountain,  and  Grenada 
was  lost  to  their  sight  for  ever.  The  spot  is  cailed 
to  this  day  "  The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,*'^'*  £1 
ultimo  sospiro  del  Moro.^' 

The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  partook  the  fortunes 
of  their  monarch,  dispersed  themselves  hither  and 
thither  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Barbary. 
The  tribes  of  the  Zcgris  and  the  Gomelas  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Fez,  whence  they  origi- 
ally  sprung.  The  Vanegas  and  the  Alabes  re- 
mained in  the  territory  between  Oran  and  Algiers, 
and,  lastly,  the  Abencerrages  settled  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Tunis,  and  formed,  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  a  colony,  to  this  day  distinguished  from 
the  Moors  of  Africa  by  the  elegance  of  their  man- 
ners and  the  mildness  of  their  laws. 

The  memory  of  their  lost  country  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  un- 
happy Moors.  Mothers  hushed  their  infant  babes 
and  rocked  them  to  rest  with  the  romances  of  the 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages.  Men  prayed  each  fifth 
day  in  the  mosques,  invoking  Allah  to  restore  to 


them  then:  lost  Paradise  in  Grenada.  In  vain  did 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  offer  to  the  heart- 
broken exiles  its  luscious  fruits,  its  limpid  foun- 
tarns,  its  fresh  verdure,  and  its  brilliant  sun.  Far 
removed  from  the  Tours  Vermeilles,  neither  fruit, 
fountain,  or  flower  could  attract  the  slightest  at- 
tention or  arouse  the  least  degree  of  interest  or 
sympathy.  Universal  despair  seized  on  the  who]« 
race.  They  knew  not  whether  it  was  day  or 
night,  sunshine  or  shadow ;  only  it  was  not  Gre- 
nada. 

Amongst  all  the  noble  fiimilies  thus  banished 
to  Africa,  none  preserved  so  tender  and  faithful 
a  recollection  of  their  lost  inheritance  as  the  Aben- 
cerrages. They  had  quitted  with  mortal  regret 
the  scenes  of  their  ancient  but  now  vanished 
glories — the  hill  and  vale,  the  mountain  pass  and 
fertile  plain,  that  had  so  oflen  re-echoed  to  their 
war  cry,  "Honor  and  love!"  Chivalrous  war- 
riors 1  unable  longer  to  couch  the  lance,  or  throw 
the  light  jerreed  in  the  naked  desert,  they  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  study  of  simples — a  pro- 
fession esteemed  amongst  the  Arabs  as  equal  to 
that  of  arms.  Tet  in  this  exchange  they  pre- 
served somewhat  of  their  olden  type,  for  it  was 
thought  no  shame  to  a  gallant  cavalier  to  dreai 
the  wound  himself  had  made. 

The  abode  of  these  heroes  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  palaces  and  owned  principalities,  was  not  sita- 
ate  in  the  hamlet  of  the  other  exiles  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Mamelife,  but  was  built  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
near  the  spot  where  St.  Louis  died  upon  the 
ashes,  and  where  to  this  day  stands  a  Mahom- 
medan  hermitage.  Attached  to  the  walls  of  their 
hut  were  some  buckles  of  lion^s  skin,  on  whick 
were  emblazoned,  on  a  field  of  azure,  the  figui*ei 
of  two  savages  destroying  a  city  with  their  clubs ; 
underneath  were  the  words  ***Tis  a  small  matter,** 
— the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Abencerrages. 
Lances  adonied  with  white  and  blue  pennons,  soft 
alburnoz  and  gay  coats  of  slashed  satin  were 
ranged  near  the  bucklers,  and  glittered  amidst 
cymitars  and  poignards.  Here  and  there  were 
suspended  some  gauntlets,  silver  bits  and  stirrups 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  long  swords  whose 
scabbards  had  been  embroidered  by  the  hands  of 
princesses,  and  golden  spurs  which  the  Yoculbs, 
the  Ginevras,  and  the  Orianes  had  buckled  for-^ 
nieriy  on  valiant  cavaliers. 

On  some  tables  beneath  these  trophies  of  de- 
parted glory,  were  arranged  emblems  of  a  more 
peaceful  character.  These  consisted  of  herbs 
culled  from  the  summit  of  Atlas  amidst  eternal 
snow,  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sahara,  and  in  the  smiling  plains  of  their  beloved 
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Grenada — capable  of  solacing  alike  the  ills  of  the 
bodj  or  the  chagrins  of  the  soul.  Of  the  latter 
the  Abencerrages  prized  chiefly  those  which 
served  to  calm  vain  regretH^  to  dissipate  foolish 
illusions,  and  to  disperse  -those  fleeting  hopes  of 
happiness  which  occasionally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  unfortunate.  Unhappily,  however,  these 
simple.^  had  sometimes  virtues  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, and  frequently  did  the  fragrant  perfume  of 
a  flower  produce  the  effect  of  a  poisonous  exhala- 
tion on  the  illustrious  exiles. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  nearly  rolled  away 
since  the  taking  of  Grenada,  and  in  this  short 
period  of  time  fourteen  Abencerrages  had  perished 
by  the  change  of  climote,  the  accidents  incident 
to  a  wandering  life,  and,  above  all,  by  disappoint- 
ment and  despair,  which,  like  dripphig  water, 
slowly  undermines  the  strength  and  forces  of  men. 
One  single  shoot  was  the  sole  remaining  hope  of 
this  once  famous  house.  Aben  Uamet  bore  the 
name  of  Uiat  Abencerrage  who  was  accused  by 
the  Zegris  of  having  seduced  the  Sultana  Alfuima. 
In  him  were  united  the  beauty,  valor,  courtesy, 
and  generosity  of  his  ancestors,  with  that  sofi 
eclat  and  that  light  tinge  of  sorrow  which  ever 
accompany  misfortunes,  nobly  sustained.  When 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father. 
He  then  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
land  of  his  forefathers  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
hid  heart,  and  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  a  doBign 
which  he  carefully  concealed  in  his  secret  heart. 

He  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Tunis  in  a  light 
zcbeque  ;  a  favouring  breeze  quickly  wafted  him 
to  Carthagcua,  when  he  disembarked,  and  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  Grenada.  He  announced 
himself  as  an  Arabian  physician  come  to  herborize 
amongst  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  quiet 
Mule  carried  him  steadily  through  the  country 
where  formerly  the  Abencerrages  ?ped  on  their 
warlike  coursers.  A  guide  preceded  hira,  con- 
ducting two  other  mules  adorned  with  bells  and 
tufts  of  many  colored  wools.  Aben  Ilamet  tra- 
versed the  wide  heaths  and  extensive  palm  forests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  his  heart  was 
pierced  with  regret  at  the  thought  that  these 
palms  must  have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of 
his  fathers.  Now  a  tower  shewed  its  battlemenis 
where  once  the  sentinel  had  watched  in  the  lime 
of  the  war  between  Moor  and  Christian.  Now  a 
ruin  peeped  forth,  whose  architecture  announced 
its  Moorish  origin.  Fresh  cause  of  grief  for  the 
Abencerrage  !  He  descended  from  his  mule,  and 
under  pretext  of  seeking  for  plants  concealed  him- 
self a  few  moments  in  the  ruins  to  give  free  vent 
to  his  misery.  At  length  he  betook  himself  to 
the  route,  dreaming  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  of 


the  caravan  and  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
muleteer.  The  latter  occasionally  interrupted  his 
romance  to  encourage  his  mules,  by  apostrophizing 
them  as  beautiful  or  valorous,  or  to  chide  them 
with  the  epithets  idle  and  obstinate. 

A  few  sheep  conducted  by  a  shepherd  like  an 
army  through  the  yellow  and  uncultivated  fields^ 
and  some  solitary  travellers,  far  £rom  spreading 
life  around,  served  only  to  render  the  prospect 
more  desolate  and  deserted.  Each  traveller  wore 
a  sword  at  his  side,  and  an  ample  cloak,  and  a 
broad-leafed  hat,  which  shaded  nearly  half  the 
visage  from  sight,  completed  their  costume.  They 
saluted  Aben  Hamet  in  passing,  but  the  Utter 
only  distinguished  in  this  noble  salutation  the 
names  of  God,  Lord,  and  cavalier.  In  the  even- 
ing at  the  venta,  the  Abencerrage  took  his  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  strangers  without  being  im- 
portuned by  any  indiscreet  curiosity.  None 
spoke  to  him ;  none  questioned  him.  His  turban, 
robes,  and  arms  excited  no  astonishment.  There- 
fore, since  Allah  had  decreed  that  the  Moors 
should  be  deprived  of  this  lovely  country,  Aben 
Hamet  could  not  abstain  from  admiring  the  grave 
politeness  of  the  conquerors. 

Emotions  yet  more  keen  awaited  the  Abencer- 
rage at  the  end  of  his  journey.     Grenada  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  the  Sierm 
Nevada,  upon  two  lofty  hills  separated  by  a  deep 
valley.    The  houses  ranged   closely   along   the 
slopes  of  either  hill,  and  in  the  bottom   of  the 
valley,  give  to  the  city  the  exact  appearance  of 
an  open  Pomegranate,  and  hence  its  name.     Two 
rivers  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  wash  the  feet  of 
these  two  hills,  and  there  uniting  their  gulden 
floods  meander  peacefully  through  the  niid»t  of  a 
charming  plain,  called   La   Vega.       This  plain 
which   the  city  overlooks,  is  covered  with  vines, 
Pomegranates,  Figtreei*,  Mulberries  and  Oranges, 
and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  romantic  ap- 
pearance, an  enchanting  sky,  and  air  pure  and 
delicious.     The   refreshing  breezes  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  soft  carolling  of  thousands  of  biid>s  and 
the   bright  peace  and  tranquility  of  the   scene 
cause   to  steal   over  the  sou!  a  secret  languor, 
which  the  passing  tniveller  has  scarce  couni;:e  to 
overcome.      Heroism  would  speedily  have  h\  en 
extinguished  in  this  country  by  the  wore  tender 
passions  of  the  soul,  were  it  not,  that  Kive,  to  be 
true,  always  requires  the  company  of  glory. 

When  Aben  Ilamet  first  desericd  the  di^tart 
roofs  of  the  first  edifice  of  Grenada,  his  Ikmii  l»eat 
so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  ch*  ck  l.is 
mule.  Folding  his  arms  tightly  oVr  his  ample 
breast,  and  fastening  his  eyes  on  the  Micied  citv, 
i  he  remained  mute  and  immoveable.     The  guide 
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stopped  in  his  turn  and  as  all  lofty  sentiments  are 
easily  understood  by  a  Spaniard,  he  appeared 
touched,  and  divined  that  the  Moor  reviewed  his 
ancient  home.  At  length  the  Abencerrage  broke 
the  silence.  Oh  guide,  cried  he,  mayest  thou 
live  happy  and  respected,  conceal  not  the  truth 
from  me,  for  calm  reigned  o^er  the  waves  the  day 
of  thy  birtli,  and  the  moon  was  oAtering  its  cres- 
cent. What  towers  are  those  which  glitter  like 
stars  above  a  green  forest?  'Tis  the  Alhambra, 
answered  the  guide.  And  yonder  castle  upon 
the  opposite  hill  ?  interrogated  Aben  Hamet. — 
The  Generalife,  replied  the  Spaniard.  There  is, 
in  that  castle,  a  garden  planted  with  myrtles* 
where  they  pretend  the  Abencerrage  was  sur- 
prised with  the  Sultana  Alfaima.  Further  off  you 
may  see  the  Albaizyn,  and  nearer  to  us  the  Tours 
Vermeilles,  (orYermilion  Towers). 

Each  syllable  uttered  by  the  guide,  pierced  the 
heart  of  Aben  Hamet  like  a  dagger  thrust.  How 
cruel  is  it  to  learn  from  strangers,  where  lie  the 
monuments  and  remains  of  parents  and  friends,  or 
to  be  told  by  indifferent  and  careless  bystanders' 
the  history  of  family  and  friends.  The  guide, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  reflections  of 
Aben  Hamet,  by  calling  out : — 

"  Speed  on,  Senor  Moro,  speed  on.  'Tis  the 
will  of  God.  Take  courage.  Is  not  Francis  the 
first,  himself  a  prisoner  in  our  Madrid?  It  is  the 
will  of  God.'*  Then  lifling  his  hat,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  whipped  up  his  mules.  The 
Abencerrage  pressing  on  his  own  in  turn,  mutter^ 
ed,  "  Tis  Destiny,"  and  then  they  descended  to 
Grenada. 

On  their  way  down,  they  passed  near  the  huge 
oak,  celebrated  by  the  combat  of  Muza  Ben  Abil 
Gaz^in,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava,  under 
the  last  King  of  Grenada. 

They  made  the  circuit  of  the  Alamcrda,  and  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Elvira  gate,  and  having 
mounted  the  Rambhi,  soon  arrived  at  a  square 
Plaza,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  of  Moor 
ish  architecture.  A  Khan  was  open  on  this 
square  for  the  receptien  of  Moors  from  Africa, 
whom  the  silk  trade  of  the  Vega,  attracted  in 
crowds  to  Grenada.  Thither  his  guide  conducted 
Aben  Hamet. 

The  Abencerrage  was  too  agitated  to  taste 
even  a  flight  repose  in  his  new  abode,  for  his  soul 
was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  his  country. 

Unable  to  stifle  the  sentiments  which  tormented 
his  hi'art,  he  rosft  at  midnight  to  wander  in  the 
crooked  streets  of  Grenada.  He  endeavored  with 
hand  and  eye,  to  recognize  some  of  the  monu- 
ments so  often  described  to  him  by  the  old  men 
of  his  tribe.    Perhaps  yon  lofty  edifice  whose 


walls  loomed  dimly  through  the  surrounding 
darkness,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Ab- 
encerrage's.  Perchance  here  it  was  on  this  soli- 
tary spot  that  those  feasts  were  given  which 
raised  the  glory  of  Grenada  unto  the  skies.  Here 
tripped  the  dancers  clothed  in  splendid  vestments 
of  brocade  and  silk.  Then  advanced  the  galleries 
loaded  with  sweet  scented  flowers  and  precious 
armour,  and  here  again,  the  dragons  darting  fire, 
which  concealed  Mustrion*B  warriors  in  their  hol- 
low flanks.  But  alas,  these  ingenious  inventions 
of  pleasure  and  gallantry,  were  faded  and  gone 
forever,  and  in  place  of  the  sound  of  the  anafius, 
the  noise  of  trumpets  and  the  songs  of  love,  a 
profound  silence  reigned  around.  The  silent  city 
had  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  the  conquerors 
slept  on  the  couch  of  the  vanquished.  ^^  They 
sleep  now,  these  proud  Spaniards,  cried  the  young 
Moor  in  indignation,  under  those  roofs  from  which 
they  have  exiled  my  ancestors.  And  I  an  Aben- 
cerrage, watch  unknown,  solitary,  forsaken,  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  of  my  fathers.'^ 

Aben  Hamet  then  seriously  reflected  on  human 
destiny,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  on  the  fall 
of  Empires,  in  fact,  on  that  Grenada,  surprised 
by  its  enemies  in  the  midst  of  feasting  and  joy, 
and  exchanging  all  at  once  its  garlands  of  flowers, 
for  the  chains  of  slavery.  He  dreamt  he  saw  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  their  homes  in  their  fes- 
tal garments,  like  guests  who  in  the  disorder  of 
their  mirth  are  suddenly  startled  from  the  banquet 
by  a  cry  of  fire. 

All  these  images  and  thoughts  forced  them- 
selves on  the  soul  of  Aben  Hamet.  Full  of  grief 
and  regret  he  became  more  than  ever  determined 
to  execute  the  project  which  had  brought  him  to 
Grenada.  Day  soon  surprised  him,  and  the  Ab- 
encerrage found  himself  in  the  scattered  suburbs 
of  the  town,  far  from  the  Khan  of  the  Moors. — 
The  world  slept.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  si- 
lent streets.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses 
were  closed.  The  crow  of  the  cock  alone  pro- 
claimed, in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  the  return 
of  labour  and  toil. 

After  having  wandered  for  a  long  time  unable 
to  discover  his  way,  Aben  Hamet  heard  a  door 
open  and  saw  a  young  girl  issue  forth  into  the 
street.  She  was  habited  in  the  style  of  those 
gothic  queens,  sculptured  in  the  monuments  of 
our  ancieiit  abbey.  Her  black  bodice,  ornamen- 
ted with  beads  of  jet,  fitted,  closely,  her  elegant 
figure.  Her  short  petticoat,  narrow  and  witiiont 
folds,  di:$covered  a  fine  shaped  leg  and  a  chaiuiing 
foot.  A  mantilla  equally  black  was  drawn  over 
her  head,  and,  held  by  her  left  hand,  crossed  and 
closed  under  her  chm  like  a  nun's  hood,  so  that 
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nought  of  her  face  waa  visible  save  her  large  eyes 
and  rosy  mouth.  A  duenna  accompanied  her 
stepfl  and  a  page  preceded  her  with  a  prayer  book. 
Two  lacqueys  in  livery  followed  the  lovely  un- 
known at  some  distance.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
attend  morning  prayer,  which  the  sounds  of  a 
bell  announced  in  a  neighbouring  monastery. 

Aben  Uamet  in  the  first  burst  of  his  at^tonish- 
mcnt,  fancied  he  saw  the  angel  Israfil  or  the  young- 
est of  the  Houris.  Ttie  young  Spaniard  not  less  | 
surprised,  gazed  on  the  Abencerrage,  whose  tur- 
ban, robes,  and  arms  embellished  even  his  noble 
figure.  Recovered  from  her  first  start  of  surprise, 
she  signed  to  the  stranger  to  approach  her,  with 
the  grace  and  freedom  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
this  country. 

**  Senor  More,"  said  she  to  him,  "  you  appear  but 
lately  arrived  in  Grenada.  Have  you  lost  your 
way?" 

**  Sultana  of  Flowers,"  answered  Aben  Hamct, 
"  Delight  of  mine  eyes,  0,  Christian  slave,  more 
beautiful  than  the  virgins  of  Georgia,  thou  hast 
divined  it,  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  city,  lost  amidst 
these  palaces,  and  unable  to  find  the  Khan  of  the 
Hoors.  May  the  Prophet  touch  thy  heart,  and 
recompense  thy  hospitality  I* 

"  The  Moors  are  renowned  for  their  gallantry,** 
replied  the  fair  Spaniard,  with  the  sweetest  smile, 
"  but  I  am  neither  a  slave,  nor  the  Sultana  of 
Flowers,  nor  yet  content  to  be  recommended  to 
Mahomet.  Follow  me,  Senor  Cavalier,  I  will  re- 
conduct you  to  the  Khan  of  the  Moors.** 

Walking  before  the  Abencerrage  with  the  grace- 
ful elastic  step  of  an  Andalusian,  she  brought  him 
to  the  Khan  of  the  Moors,  shewed  it  to  him,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  salutation  passed  on  and  disap- 
peared behind  a  palace. 

To  what  shall  be  ascribed  the  repose  of  life ! 
No  longer  did  his  country  occupy  the  sole  and 
entire  thoughts  of  Aben  Hamet  Grenada,  for 
him,  ccaacd  to  be  abandoned,  widowed,  solitary, 
— nay,  is  dearer  than  ever  to  his  heart, — but  there 
is  a  new  spell  which  embellishes  her  ruins.  To 
the  memory  of  his  ancestors  is  now  added  another 
charm.  Aben  Hamet  had  discovered  the  ceme- 
tary  where  the  ashes  of  the  Abencerragea  repose 
in  peace,  but  whilst  praying,  whilst  prostrating 
himself  in  the  dust,  even  whilst  shedding  filial 
tears  o'er  their  graves  the  thought  would  recur  to 
him  that  perchance  the  yonng  Spaniard  might 
Bonunirnes  have  passed  these  tombs,  and  that  his 
anceators  were  not  so  unhappy  after  all. 

In  vain  did  he  strive  to  occupy  himself  only 
with  his  pilgrimage  to  llie  land  of  his  fathers.  In 
vain  did  he  wander  along  the  fair  banks  of  the 
Darro  and  Xenil  to  gather  herbs  at  the  dawn  of 


day.  The  flower  he  seeks  now  is  the  loTely  Chris- 
tian. How  many  fruitless  efforts  has  he  made  to 
discover  the  palace  of  his  enchantress  ?  How 
many  times  has  he  endeavored  to  return  by  the 
roads  which  his  divine  guide  made  him  traTerse  f 
How  often,  in  fancy,  has  he  recognised  the  sound 
of  that  bell,  the  crow  of  that  cock  which  be  heard 
near  the  residoBce  of  thefairSenora?  How  often 
has  he  rushed,  deceived  by  simihir  noises,  to  one 
side  or  another,  yet  the  magic  palace  did  not  offer 
itself  to  his  longing  eyes?  How  often  did  the 
uniform  dress  of  the  mudens  of  Grenada  give  him 
an  instant  of  hope  ?  From  a  distance  all  the 
senoras  resembled  the  mistress  of  bis  heart— dose 
at  hand  not  one  possessed  her  beauty  or  ber  grace. 
Aben  Hamet  at  last  searched  even  the  churchefl 
to  discover  the  charming  unknown.  Nay,  be  even 
penetrated  to  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
But  this  was  till  then  the  greatest  sacrifice  be  bad 
made  to  his  love. 

One  day  it  happened  that  he  waa  gathering 
herbs  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro — on  the  flowery 
slope  of  the  hill,  to  the  south,  stood  the  stately 
walls  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  enchanting  gardens 
of  the  Oenerali.'e.  That  to  the  north  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Albaijyn,  by  smiling  orchards,  and 
the  grottos  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population. 
At  the  Western  extremity  of  the  valley  could  be 
discovered  the  towers  of  Grenada  which  lifted 
themselves  in  a  group  amidst  clomps  of  evergreen 
oaks  and  dark  cypresses.  At  the  oppoate  end  the 
eye  lighted  on  jagged  rocks,  sombre  convents  and 
hermitages,  some  few  ruins  of  ancient  Iberia, 
and  in  the  distance  the  summits  of  the  Sena 
Nevada.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flowed  the 
Darro,  and  along  its  flowery  banks  might  be  seen 
here  and  there  a  few  mills,  some  sparkling  cas- 
cades, the  broken  arches  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  time  of  the 
Moors. 

Aben  Hamet  was  by  this  time  neither  sufficiently 
unfortunate,  nor  yet  sufficiently  happy.  He  strol- 
led with  distraction  and  indifference  through  these 
enchanted  plains.  Walking  at  hazard,  he  followed 
an  alley  lined  with  graceful  trees  which  wound  up 
the  hill  of  the  Albaijyns.  A  country  house  sur^ 
rounded  with  groves  of  orange  trees  soon  appeared 
in  sight.  On  a  nearer  approach  the  sounds  of 
a  voice,  a  ccompanied  by  a  guitar,  struck  his  ear. 
To  a  man  inflamed  by  the  tender  passion  of  love, 
there  is  an  intimate  harmony  between  the  voice, 
feature,  and  eyes  of  the  object  of  his  passion* 
**Ti8my  hauri!'*  exclaimed  Aben  Hamet;  and 
he  listened  with  a  beating  heart.  At  the  name 
of  the  Abencerrage,  repeated  several  times,  his 
heart  beat  yet  more  violently.  The  unknown  song- 
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stress  sang  a  Castilian  romance  which  recounted 
the  history  of  the  Abencerrages  and  Zegris.  His 
emotion  was  now  uncontrollable.  Darting  across 
a  hedge  of  myrtles,  he  sprang  into  the  midst  of  a 
bevy  of  girls  who  fled  on  all  sides,  screaming  at 
this  sudden  appearance.  The  senora  who  was 
singing,  and  who  sdll  held  the  guitar,  cried  out 
'*Tis  the  Senor  Moro/*  and  recalled  her  com- 
panions. 

'*  Favorite  of  the  genii,"  said  the  Abencerrage, 
**  I  have  sought  thee  as  an  Arab  seeks  a  fountain 
in  the  parched  south.  The  sounds  of  thy  guitar 
reached  my  ear — you  celebrated  the  heroes  of  my 
native  land.  Hy  soul  recognized  thee  by  the 
beauty  of  thy  voice, — ind  to  thy  feet  I  bring  the 
heart  of  Aben  Hamet.'' 

"  Is  it  80,*'  answered  Donna  Blanca.  "It  was 
the  thought  of  thee  that  caused  me  to  chaunt  the 
romance  of  the  Abencerrage,  for  since  seeing  you 
I  have  pictured  to  myself  that  the  Moorish  cava* 
liers  must  have  resembled  thee. 

A  light  blush  tinged  the  white  forehead  of 
Blanca  in  uttering  these  words,  enhancing  her 
beauty  so  much  that  the  lioor  was  about  to  fling 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  disclose  to  her  that  he  was 
the  last  of  the  Abencerrages.  But  a  feeling  of 
prudence  restrained  him,  for  he  feared  lest  his 
name,  too  famous  in  Grenada,  might  prove  a  source 
of  inquietude  and  uneasiness  to  the  governor. 
The  Moorish  wars  were  scarcely  terminated,  and 
the  presence  of  an  Abencerrage  at  that  moment, 
might  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  just  cause  of 
alarm.  Not  that  our  hero  feared  any  peril,  but  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate himself  for  ever  from  the  daughter  of  Don 
Rodriguez. 

Donna  Bianca  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  derived  its  origin  from  the  illustrious  Cid 
de  Bivar  and  Climene,  daughter  of  Count  Gomez 
de  Gormaz.  The  posterity  of  the  conqueror  of 
Valence  la  Bella  had  sunk,  through  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Court  of  Castile,  into  extreme  poverty 
— nay,  so  great  was  its  obscurity  that  for  many 
ages  it  was  believed  to  have  become  extinct. 
But,  towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Grenada, 
a  last  shoot  of  the  race  of  Bivar,  the  ancestor  of 
Bianca  made  himself  known,  less  indeed  by  his 
titles  than  by  his  valor  and  gallant  deeds  of  arms. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Infidels,  Ferdinand 
bestowed  on  the  descendent  of  the  Cid  the  wealth 
and  estates  of  many  Moorish  families,  and  created 
him  Duke  de  Santa  Fe.  The  new  Duke  fixed  his 
residence  at  Grenada,  and  died  yet  young,  leaving 
an  only  son,  already  married — Don  Rodriguez, 
father  of  Bianca. 

Donna  Theresa  de  Xeres,  the  wife  of  Don 


Rodriguez  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  received  at 
the  baptismal  font  the  name  of  Rodriguez  like  all 
his  forefathers,  but  who  was  called  Don  Carlos  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father.  The  great  events 
which  Don  Carlos  had  witnessed  from  his  tender, 
est  years  upwards,  and  the  points  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  almost  from  his  infancy,  had  only 
served  to  render,  more  rigid  and  grave,  a  charac- 
ter naturally  austere.  Scarce  had  he  numbered 
fourteen  years  when  he  followed  Cortez  to  Mex- 
ico. He  had  supported  all  the  dangers,  had  wit- 
nessed all  the  horrors  of  that  astounding  adven- 
ture, and  had  assisted  as  the  downfall  of  the  last 
King  of  a  world  until  then  unknown.  Three  years 
after  that  catastrophe,  Don  Carlos  found  himself 
in  Europe  at  the  Favia,  as  if  it  were  his  fate  to  see 
crowned  honour  and  kingly  valour  succumb  to 
the  whims  oi  fortune.  The  aspect  of  a  new  world, 
long  voyages  over  seas  hitherto  unknown,  the 
sight  of  revolutions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
fortune  had  strongly  moved  the  religious  and  mel- 
ancholy imagination  of  Don  Carlos.  He  entered 
into  the  chivalrous  order  of  Calatrava  and  re- 
nouncing marriage,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties of  Don  Rodriguez,  destined  all  his  wealth  for 
his  sister. 

Bianca  de  Bivar,  the  only  sister  of  Don  Carlo0| 
and  much  younger  than  he,  was  the  idol  of  her 
father.  Whilst  a  child,  she  had  lost  her  mother, 
and  was  just  entering  her  eighteenth  year  when 
Aben  Hamet  appeared  in  Grenada.  All  was  se- 
duction round  this  enchantress.  Her  voice  was 
ravishing,  her  dauce  lighter  than  the  zephjr.  At 
times  she  delighted  to  drive  in  her  carriage  like  a 
second  Armida,  at  times  to  speed  on  the  back  of 
the  swiflest  steed  of  Andalusia,  like  those  charm- 
ing fairies  which  appeared  to  Tristan  and  Galaor 
in  the  forests  of  old.  Athens  would  have  taken 
her  for  Aspasia,  and  Fans  for  Diana  of  Poictiers^ 
just  then  commencing  her  brilliant  career  at  Court 
But,  with  the  charms  of  a  Frenchwoman,  she  unit- 
ed the  passions  of  a  Spaniard,  and  her  natural  co- 
quetry detracted  nothing  from  the  stability,  con- 
stancy, strength  and  elevation  of  the  sentiments 
of  her  heart.  As  the  cries  which  the  young  girls 
had  uttered  when  Aben  Hamet  had  darted  into 
the  grove.  Don  Rodriguez  hastened  to  the  spot, 
'*  My  father,  said  Bianca,  here  is  the  Senor  Moro 
of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.  He  overheard  me  sing- 
ing, recognized  my  voice  and  entered  the  garden 
to  thank  me  for  having  shewn  him  his  way." 

The  Duke  de  Santa  F6  received  the  Abencer- 
rage with  the  grave,  yet  simple  politeness  of  a 
Spaniard.  Amongst  this  nation  the  eye  is  never 
offended  with  any  of  those  servile  airs,  or  the  ear 
pained  by  any  of  those  complimentary  phrases 
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which  announce  vulirariiy  of  thoughts  and  a  de- 
graded mind.  The  lunguaj^e  of  the  noble  grandee 
and  the  humble  peasant  is  the  same.  The  saluta- 
tion the  same,  the  compliments,  the  customs,  tlie 
habits  are  all  the  same.  Whilst  the  confidence 
and  generosity  of  this  people  towards  strangers  is 
without  bounds,  so  its  vengeance  when  betrayed 
is  prompt  and  terrible ;  of  heroic  courage,  of  indo- 
mitable perseverance,  incapable  ot  yielding  to 
misfortunes,  they  must  either  conquer  or  be  ex- 
terminated. There  is  but  little  of  what  is  called 
wit,  but  exalted  pnssions  hold  the  place  of  that 
esprit  which  comes  from  fjiesse  and  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  A  Spaniard  who  passes  his  days  with- 
out speaking,  who  has  seen  nothing,  who  never 
even  cares  to  see  anything,  who  has  read  nothing, 
studied  nothing,  compared  nothing,  will  find  in 
the  grcatnt'ss  of  his  resolves  the  necessary  resour- 
ces in  a  time  of  adversity. 

It  was  the  birth-day  of  Don  Rodriguez,  and 
Donna  Bianca,  in  honour  thereof,  had  invited  a 
few  triends  to  a  tertulia  in  this  charming  solitude. 
The  Duke  de  Santa  Fo  invited  Aben  Uamet  to  be 
seated  in  the  midst  ot  the  young  girls  who  amus- 
ed themselves  with  the  turban  and  robe  of  the 
stranger.  Cushions  of  velvet  were  brought  and 
the  Abencerrage  reclined  upon  them  in  the  Moor- 
ish fashion.  They  put  q'le^tions  to  him  about  his 
country  and  his  adventures,  to  wiiich  he  replied 
with  spirit  and  gaiety  in  the  purest  Castilian.  In- 
deed so  peffect  was  his  accent  ihiit  he  might  rea- 
dily have  been  mistaken  for  a  Sp  miard,  had  he 
not  always  said  thou  for  you.  His  words,  in  his 
mouth,  had  something  about  them  so  much  that 
Bianca  couM  not  restrain  a  secret  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure whenever  they  were  addressed  to  any  one 
of  her  companions. 

Numerous  servants  now  made  their  appearance 
bringing  cakes,  fruits,  chocolate  and  small  coUvSer- 
ves  of  Malaga  sugar  white  as  snow  and  light  as 
a  sponire.  After  the  reliesco,  the  young  girls  en- 
treated Bianca  to  execute  one  of  those  graceful 
charaC  eristic  dances  in  which  she  excelled  -even 
the  most  skilful  Gitaiia.  Aben  Ilamet  was  silent, 
but  his  suppliant  looks  spoke  volumos  in  place  of 
his  tongue.  Yielding  to  the  requests  of  his  friends, 
Blanea  choseaZambra,  an  expressive  dance  which 
the  Spaniards  have  borrowed  fn)m  the  Moors. 

(  7o  be  coiUinufd.) 

Every  Macbeth  has  witches  to  prompt  him  in 
his  iniquity. 

Wisdo'u  stands  between  two  mirrors  ;  Folly  is 
in  a  daik  room. 

In  girls  we  love  what  they  are,  but  in  young 
men  what  they  promise  to  be. 


THE  BONNIE  SCOT. 


The  bonnie  Scot!  he  hath  nae  got 

A  hame  o^  sun  an'  light ; 
His  clime  hath  aft  a  dreary  day 

An*  mony  a  stormy  night ; 
He  hears  the  blast  gac  crooning  past, 

He  sees  the  snawflake  fa'; 
But  what  o'  that?    He'll  tell  ye  still, 

His  land  U  best  o'  a' ; 
He  wadna'  tine,  for  rose  or  vine, 

The  go  wans  round  his  cot ; 
There  is  nae  bloom  like  heath  an*  broom, 

To  charm  the  bonnie  Scot. 

The  roarin*  din  o'  flood  an*  linn 

Is  music  unco  sweet; 
He  loves  the  pine  aboon  his  head. 

The  breckuns  'neath  his  ft'Ot ; 
The  lavrock's  trill,  sae  dear  an'  dhrlU, 

Is  matchless  to  his  ear! 
What  joy  for  him  like  bounding  free 

To  hunt  the  fleet  dun  deer? 
Nae  wonder  he  sae  proudly  scorns 

A  safter,  kinder  lot; 
He  kens  his  earth  gave  Wallace  birth, 

That  brave  and  bonnie  Scot. 


^«  ♦  •^ 


AV  E  S  L  E  Y  A  N  A 
No.  III. 


DUNMORE   CAVE. 

I  went  to  Diinniore  Cave,  three  or  four  miles 
from  Kilkenny.  It  is  full  as  remarkable  as 
l'oole\s-hole,  or  any  other  in  the  Peak-  The 
opening  is  round,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
seven  ty  or  eifjhty  yards  across.  In  the  midst 
of  this  there  is  a  kind  of  arch,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high.  By  this  you  enter  into  the  fir>t 
cave,  nearly  round,  and  forty  or  fifty  fe*'t  in 
rliameter.  It  is  encompassed  with  spar  stones, 
just  like  those  on  the  sides  of  Poole*s-hole.  On 
one  side  of  the  cave,  is  a  narrow  passage, 
whch  goes  under  the  rock  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards :  on  the  other,  a  hollow,  which 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  an  end  ot 
I  suppose  the  hole  too,  as  well  as  many  others, 
was  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
retreating  into  the  great  abyss,  with  which, 
probably,  it  communicates. 

MUSICAL   EXPERtMENT. 

I  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
an  odd  experiment  Remembering  how  sur- 
prisingly fond  of  music  the  lion  at  Edinburgh 
was,  I  determined  this  was  fhe  case  with  all 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  I  accordingly  went 
to  the  Tower  with  one  who  plan's  on  the  fliite. 
He  began  playing  near  four  or  five  lions.  Only 
one  of  these  (the  rest  not  seeming  to  regard 
it  at  all)  rose  np,  came  to  the  front  of  his  den, 
and  seemed  to  l»e  all  nttention.  Meantime  ft 
tiirer  in  the  same  den  started  np,  leaped  over 
the  lion's  back,  turned  and  ran  under  his  belly, 
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leaped  over  him  agnin,  and  so  to  and  fro  inces- 
santly. Can  we  account  for  this  by  any  sys- 
tem of  mechanism?  Can  we  account  for  it 
at  all  ? 

GOOD   QUEEN   BESS. 

What  was  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  As  just  and 
merciful  as  Nero,  and  as  good  a  christian  as 
Mahomet ! 

WILLIAM   LILLT. 

I  read  over  that  surprising  book,  The  Life 
of  Mr,  William  Lilly,  If  he  believed  himself, 
as  he  really  seems  to  have  done,  was  ever  man 
so  deluded?  Persuaded  that  Ilermeli,  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Micol  Regina  Pym- 
eeorum  and  these  fellows  were  good  angels ! 
How  amazing  is  this  ?  And  is  it  not  still  more 
amazing,  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
sensible  men  in  the  nation,  should  not  only 
not  scruple  to  employ  him,  but  be  his  fast 
friends  on  all  occasions  ? 

A  SPEAKING  STATUE. 

I  once  more  took  a  serious  walk  through 
the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  What 
heaps  uf  unmeaning  stone  and  marble  I  But 
there  was  one  tomb  which  shewed  common- 
sense  :  that  beautiful  figure  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, endeavoring  to  screen  his  lovely  wife 
from  Death. — Here,  indeed,  the  marble  seems 
to  9peak^  and  statues  appear  only  not  alive  ! 

A   GERMAN  PROTESTANT  CONGREGATION. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  we  came  to 
Merssen.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  Church. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  at  all  I  saw  there :  at 
the  costliness  of  apparel  in  many,  and  the 
gaudiness  of  it,  in  more :  at  the  huge  fur  caps 
worn  by  the  women,  of  the  same  shape  with 
a  Turkish  turban,  which  generally  had  one  or 
more  ribands  hanging  down  a  great  length 
behind.  The  Minister's  habit  was  adorned 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  a  vast  cross  both 
behind  and  before.  Most  of  the  congregation 
sat,  the  men  generally  with  their  hats  on,  at 
the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon. 

THE  JUSTICE  AND  THE   SCOLDS. 

I  rode  over  to  a  neighbouring  town,  to  wait 
upon  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  man  of  candour 
and  understanding ;  before  whom  (I  was  in- 
formed) three  angry  neighbours  had  carried  a 
whole  waggon-load  of  these  new  heretics  (the 
Methodists.)  But  when  he  asked  what  they 
had  done,  there  was  a  deep  silence ;  for  that 
was  a  point  their  conductors  had  forgot  At 
length  one  said,  "  Why  they  pretended  to  be 
better  than  other  people;  and  besides  they 
prayed  from  morning  to-nieht*'  Mr.  S.  asked, 
**  But  have  they  done  nothing  besides  ?"  Yes, 
sir,"  said  an  old  man: — "An*t  please  your 
worship,  they  have  eonvarted  my  wife.  Till 
she  went  among  them,  she  had  such  a  tongue  I 
And  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  T*  "  Carry 
them  back,  carry  them  back/'  replied  the 


Justice,  "  And  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds 
in  the  town  I" 

THE   WISE   MEN   OF  WENSLEY-DALE. 

T  preached  ♦  ♦  *  As  I  went  back  through 
the  church-yard  many  of  the  parish  were  in 
high  debate  what  religion  the  preacher  was 
of.  Some  said,  "He  must  be  a  Quaker." 
Others,  *'  An  Anabaptist."  But  at  length  one 
deeper  learned  than  the  rest,  brought  them 
all  clearly  over  to  his  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
Freslyterian  Papist ! 

A  MONSTER. 

I  called  on  the  Solicitor  whom  I  bad  employ- 
ed in  the  suit  lately  commenced  against  me  in 
Chancery;  and  here  I  first  saw  that  foul 
monster  a  Chancery  Bill  f  A  scroll  it  was  of 
forty-two  pages,  in  large  folio,  to  tell  a  story, 
which  needed  not  to  have  taken  up  forty 
lines.  And  stuffed  with  such  stupid,  senseless, 
improbable  lies  (many  of  them  too,  quite 
foreign  to  the  question,)  as,  I  believe,  would 
have  cost  the  compiler  his  life  in  any  Heathen 
Court  either  of  Greece  or  Rome  I  And  this 
is  equity  in  a  Christian  country !  This  is  the 
English  method  of  redressing  other  grievances  I 

A  BEWrrCHED   WOMAN. 

The  odd  account  she  gave  of  herself  was 
this :  (concerning  which  let  every  one  judge 
as  he  pleases).  That  near  seven  years  since  she 
aifronted  one  of  her  neighbours,  who  there- 
upon went  to  Francis  Mergan,  (a  man  famous 
in  those  parts,)  and  gave  him  fourteen  shillings 
to  do  his  worst  to  her.  That  the  next  night, 
as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed,  there  was  a  sudden 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  felt  all  her  flesh  shudder, 
and  knew  the  devil  was  close  to  her.  That  at 
the  same  time  a  horse,  she  had  in  the  stable 
below,  which  used  to  be  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
leaped  to  and  fro,  and  tore  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  was  forced  to  rise  and  turn  him  out 
That  a  tree  which  grew  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots.  That  from 
thenceforth  she  had  no  rest  day  or  night, 
being  not  only  in  fear  and  horror  of  mind,  but 
in  the  utmost  torment  of  body,  feeling  as  if 
her  flesh  was  tearing  off  with  burning  pincers. 

LOGIC. 

I  wonder  any  one  has  patience  to  learn 
logic,  but  those  who  do  it  on  a  principle  of 
conscience ;  unless  he  learns  it  as  three  or 
four  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  Univer- 
sities do :  That  is,  goes  about  it  and  about  it, 
without  understanding  one  word  of  the  matter. 

A  WELSH  LANDSCAPE. 

Taking  horse  early  in  the  morning,  we  rode 
over  the  rough  mountains  of  Radnorshire  and 
Montgomeryshire  into  Merionethshire.  In  the 
evening  I  was  surprised  with  one  of  the  finest 
prospects,  in  its  kind,  that  1  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  We  rode  in  a  green  rale,  shaded  with 
rows  of  trees,  which  made  an  arbonr  for  several 
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miles.  The  river  laboured  along  on  our  left 
hand,  through  broken  rocks  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  mountains  rose  to  an  immense 
height,  almost  perpendicular.  And  yet  the 
tall  straight  oaks  stood,  rank  above  rank,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  very  top ;  only  here  and 
there,  where  the  mountain  was  not  so  steep, 
were  interposed  pastures  or  fields  of  corn. 
At  a  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
as  it  were  by  way  of  contrast, 

A  moantain  huge  ui»rear*d 
It's  bruad  bare  back, 

with  vast,  rugged  rocks  hanging  over  its  brow, 
portending  ruin. 

THE   POWER   OP  OBSCURITT. 

T.  Prosser  is  an  honest,  well-meaning  man, 
but  no  more  qualified  to  expound  scriptures 
than  to  read  lectures  in  logic  or  algebra. 
Yet  even  men  of  sense  have  taken  this  dull, 
mystical  man  to  be  far  deeper  than  he  is. 
And  it  is  very  natural  so  to  do.  If  we  look 
into  a  dark  pit,  it  seems  deep,  but  the  darkness 
only  makes  it  seem  so.  Bring  the  light  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  very  shallow. 

ALEXANDER  THE  QREAT. 

In  my  road  to  Bristol,  I  read  over  Q. 
Curtius,  a  fine  writer,  both  as  to  thought  and 
language.  But  what  an  hero  does  he  describe  I 
whose  murder  of  his  old  friend  and  companion 
Clitus,  (though  not  done  of  a  sudden,  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  but  deliberately  tifler 
some  hours'  consideration)  was  a  virtuous  act 
in  comparison  of  his  butchering  poor  Philotas, 
and  his  good  old  father  Parmenio.  Yet  even 
this  was  a  little  thing,  compared  to  the  thou- 
sands and  ton  thousands  he  slaughtered,  both 
in  battle,  and  in,  and  after,  taking  cities,  for 
no  other  crime  than  defending  tlieir  wives  and 
children.  I  doubt  whether  Judas  claims  so 
hot  a  place  in  hell  as  Alexander  the  Great  I 

THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES. 

We  went  to  Llangefnye  Church,  though 
we  understood  little  of  what  we  heard.  Oh ! 
what  a  heavy  curse  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  And  how  grievous  are  the  effects 
of  it  All  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  understand  the  language  of  their 
own  species.  Man  only  is  a  barbarian  to  man, 
unintelligible  to  his  own  brethren. 

KUSIG. 

I  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Pepusch. 
He  asserted  that  the  art  of  music  is  lost ;  that 
the  ancients  only  understood  it  in  its  perfec- 
tion ;  that  it  was  revived  a  little  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vni.,by  Tallys  and  his  cotemporaries, 
as  also  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  a  judge  and  patroness  of  it  That  after 
her  reign  it  sunk  for  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
till  Purcell  made  some  attempts  to  restore  it; 
but  that  ever  since,  the  true  ancient  art, 
depending  on  nature  and  mathematical  prin- 


ciples, had  gained  no  ground;   the  present 
masters  having  no  fixed  principles  at  all. 

HOMER. 

What  an  amazing  genius  had  this  man! 
To  write  with  such  strength  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  when  he  had  none  to 
go  before  him.  And  what  a  vein  of  piety 
runs  through  his  whole  work,  in  spite  of  his 
Pagan  prcj udices.  Yet  one  cannot  but  observe 
such  improprieties  intermixed,  as  are  shocking 
to  the  last  degree.  What  excuse  can  any  man 
of  common  sense  make  for 

His  scolding  heroes  and  his  woanded  gods. 

Nay,  docs  he  not  introduce  even  his  '*  father 
of  eods  and  men,**  one  while  shaking  heaven 
with  his  nod,  and  soon  after  using  his  wife 
and  sister,  the  empress  of  heaven,  with  such 
language  as  a  car-man  might  be  ashamed  of? 
And  what  can  be  said  of  a  king,  full  of  days 
and  wisdom,  telling  Achilles  how  often  he  had 
given  him  wine,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  sat 
in  his  lap,  till  he  had  vomited  it  up  on  his 
clothes?  Are  these  some  of  those  '^ divine 
boldnesses  which  naturally  provoke  short- 
sighteduess  and  ignorance  to  show  them- 
selves?" 

A  DRAMATIC   PORTRAIT. 

Who  should  be  there,  but  tha  fiiraoos  Mr. 
Gr  ,  of  Carnarvonshire, — a  cluinsy,over- 

f'own,  hard-faced  man;  whose  countenance 
could  only  compare  to  that,  which  I  saw  in 
Drury  Lane  thirty  years  ago,  of  one  of  the 
ruflSans  in  "  Macbeth." 

IRISH   CABINS. 

One  who  looks  at  the  common  Irish  cabins^ 
might  imagine  Saturn  still  reigned  here 

Cum/rigida  forvat 
Prabent  sptlunea  domos  /  ignemque  iartmqwt^ 
St  peeus  et  dominos,  oommuni  ctauderet  umAra. 

[The  narrow  cave  a  cu)d  retreat  aflbrds. 
And  beasts  aiid  men  screens  with  one  comnxm  shade.] 

Gommuni  umbra  indeed !  For  no  light  can 
come  into  the  earth  or  straw-built  cavern,  on 
the  master  and  his  cattle,  but  at  one  hole; 
which  is  both  window,  chimney,  and  door! 


JANET  CAMPBELL. 

A   TRUE  TALR. 
BT    A    POOR    HAN. 

In  the  North  of  Scotland  lived    a  humble 

cottar,  Jamie ,  who,  with  his  wife  Janet, 

barely  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  a  few 
acres  of  barren  land  which  was  rented  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  from  the  Laird.  A  few  cat- 
tle they  once  had,  but  these  disappeared  in 
answer  to  repeated  calls  for  rent  and  food.  To 
add  to  their  difficulties,  they  saw  growing  up 
amongst  them  a  numerous  family ;  four  boys 
already  graced  the  hearth ;  and  the  cotter  saw 
that  they  and  he  must  starve  or  else  seek  ano- 
I  ther  home,  where  happily  they  might  exist, 
^  freed  from  the  dread  of  actual  fitamtioo.^ 
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Many  were  the  debates  that  the  gudcman  and 
wife  had  on  this  matter,  after  the  children  had 
retired  to  rest  on  a  heather  couch  which  was 
spread  out  in  one  comer  of  their  hut.  Jamie, 
the  tall  stout  highlander,  whose  bone  and 
muscle  were  like  iron,  who  laboured  cheer- 
fully from  **  grey  dawn  "  to  "  dewy  eve,"  who 
toiled  and  slaved  heroically  for  his  family,  still 
had  a  woman's  heart  •*  Na,  na"  he  would 
exclaim,  **  I  canna'  leave  bonny  Scotland,  here 
we*ve  lived  an'  here  let  us  dee."  The  good  wife, 
however,  whose  careful  thrift  had  yet  preserv- 
ed a  few  bright  guineas  in  the  old  stocking 
beneath  the  hearth,  had  more  energy;  her 
heart  was  strong,  she  looked  to  the  future, 
**  our  bairns,"  she  told  her  husband,  "  must 
gang  awa  soon,  we  have  na  wark  for  them 
here,  an  they  mauna'  be  idle,"  and  Janet  used 
such  strong  and  forcible  arguments,  urging,  so 
strenuously,  on  the  immediate  necessity  of  re- 
moving to  another  land,  that  he  at  last  con<< 
sented.  Disposing  of  their  small  flock  of  sheep 
and  a  couple  of  ponies  they  had,  they  found 
their  golden  store  augmented  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  with  these,  after  shedding  many 
bitter  tears  at  parting  from  their  home  and 
friends,  they  embarked  at  Aberdeen,  June  1st, 
1833,  and  set  sail  the  following  morning,  which 
was  Sunday. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  dangers 
they  encountered  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  it 
IS  sufficient  to  say  that  having  been  tossed 
about  for  little  better  than  eight  weeks,  they 
hinded  in  New  York  on  80th  July,  all  well 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  their  young- 
est child  who  died  on  the  voyage  out  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  follow  them  on  their  tedious 
journey  from  New  York  to  Niagara  at  which 
latter  town  they  arrived  in  August  Here  it 
was  decided  that  Campbell  should  leave  his 
wife,  who  was  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to 
follow  her  husband  to  the  backwoods ;  he  tak- 
ing the  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  nine, 
a  sturdy  little  fellow,  who  was  delighted  at 
being  thought  a  companion  for  his  father,  and 
willingly  left  his  mother.  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
lodged  in  rather  a  poor  boarding  house,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  a  few  days  after 
her  husband's  departure. 

Campbell  after  going  to  Hamilton,  went  to 
the  township  of  Esquesing,  where  he  purchas- 
ed a  farm  of  200  acres  and  busied  himself  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter  in  clearing  a  por- 
tion and  erecting  a  shanty.  Indeed,  so  active 
was  he,  that  he  planted  six  or  seven  acres, 
that  were  already  cleared,  in  wheat,  that  fall 
The  ensuing  summer  he  returned  to  Niagara 
for  his  wife  and  daughter.  Poor  Campbell ! 
How  thy  heart  beat,  and  how  thy  brain 
whirled,  when  in  seeking  the  house  where 
thy  wife  lodged  you  found  but  a  few  charred 
logs,  and  a  tall,  naked,  brick  chimney  standing 
in  their  midst,  like  an  obelisk  t 

The  neighboTSi  in  answer  to  his  numerous 


enquiries,  could  only  tell  him  that  the  house 
was  burnt  several  weeks  back,  and  that  the 
owner,  accused  of  incendiarism  had  gone  to 
the  States;  as  for  the  lodgers,  many  immi- 
grants had  lived  there,  and  they  did  not  re- 
member any  one  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 
After  a  month  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover his  wife,  Campbell,  nigh  heart-broken, 
returned  home.  His  idea  was,  that  Janet 
and  her  child  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cho- 
lera, which  that  year  raged  to  a  frightful  ex- 
tent in  Canada.  To  distract  his  mind  from 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  care  of  his  farm.  Accustomed 
to  labor  from  childhood,  he  found  not  the  toil 
of  farming  so  great  or  so  profitless  as  many 
who  come  to  this  country  with  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  expect  to  realize  a  competency 
by  paying  for  it  He  soon  learnt  that  the 
only  way  to  succeed  was  by  placing  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  not  only  comfortably  off,  but 
respected  by  all  living  in  his  neighbourhood. 
As  years  rolled  on,  he  added  to  his  acres,  im- 
proved his  stock,  settled  his  sons  advantag- 
eously, and  was,  in  1850,  a  hale,  hearty  man  of 
sixty-three  years  of  age. 

Last  year,  1852,  his  eldest  son,  James,  had 
come  to  Toronto  with  a  supply  of  butter,  eggs, 
fowls,  &c.,  for  the  market  James,  who  is  now 
about  five  and  thirty,  having  disposed  of  his 
stock,  called  at  a  humble  dwelling  in  one  of 
the  back  streets  to  deliver  some  butter  pur- 
chased from  him  that  day.  On  entering  the 
house  with  the  rolls,  he  saw,  seated  by  the 
door  step,  a  young  girl  sewing.  Seeing  that 
she  was  good-looking,  he  saluted  her  with  a 
gay  "  good  afternoon."  She  looked  up  from 
her  work,  and  gave  him  a  smiling  nod.  He 
was  at  onre  -taken  with  her  cheerful,  hand- 
some face,  and  said : 

"  Ye  wark  weel,  lassie." 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied, once  more  looking  in  his  face.  He 
started,  he  knew  not  why,  but  an  indefinable 
emotion  caused  his  heart  to  beat  quicker ;  he 
became  interested. 

"  Hae  ye  nane  to  help  ye  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  No ;  nor  have  I  any  one  to  help.  I  am 
alone." 

"An  orphan?" 

"  I  never  saw  either  father  or  mother." 

Who  shall  say  that  Gkni  did  not  direct  this 
meeting  ?  I  speak  not  profanely,  for  I  relate 
the  truth ;  and  who  shall  say  that  Qoddidnot 
prompt  James  Campbell  to  pursue  his  ques- 
tions, to  raise  up  in  his  heart  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  before  him  stood  a  relation?  How 
much  more  wonderful,  more  interesting  are 
these  incidents  in  real  life  than  any  fictitious 
scene  a  writer  may  invent  1  His  very  next 
question  was  her  name,  and  on  her  reply 
"  Janet  Campbell,"  she  felt  herself  seized  in 
his  anns  and  kissed.    The  poor  girl  was  at  a 
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loss  to  account  for  this  strange  proceeding, 
but  he  told  her  that  he  was  certain  they 
were  brother  and  sister,  and  kissed  her  again. 
He  would  not  leave  Toronto  that  evening,  but 
remained  to  hear  her  history,  which  she  thus 
related: — 

"  I  only  remember  my  always  living  with  a 
kind  old  lady  near  Niagara.  I  often  thought  that 
she  miprht  be  in  some  way  related  to  me,  for 
as  a  child,  it  appeared  strange  that  any  one 
not  a  relative  could  take  such  an  interest  in 
my  welfare.  The  servants  frequently  told  me 
that  I  was  an  orphan,  without  a  single  friend 
in  the  world,  save  our  mistress,  for  I,  when  I 
grew  up  served  as  dairy-maid,  and  when  leisure 
permitted,  made  myself  useful  in  household 
matters.  I  was  often  called  her  *  little  house- 
keeper,' which  term  was  always  applied  to  me 
when  pleased.  I  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  could,  she  said,  '  keep  her  accounts 
as  well  as  she  could  herself.'  I  was  ever  happy, 
and  loved  her  much.  When  about  fifteen  I 
was  called  by  her  one  day  to  her  room  and  told 
what  little  I  ever  learnt  of  my  history.  I  was 
but  a  few  months  old  when  my  mother  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  the  winter  of 
'33,  at  a  lodging  house  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards burned  down,  and  my  mistress,  who 
heard  of  my  mother's  death  and  my  unhappy 
condition,  kindly  offered  to  take  care  of  ine. 
All  she  ever  learned  of  my  mother,  was  that 
her  name  was  Janet  Campbell, — and  so  I  was 
called  after  her ;  she  also  gave  me  a  Gaelic 
Bible  which  I  have  carefully  preserved,  though 
I  cannot  read  a  word  in  it,  except,  *  James 
Campbell,  his  book,  to  Janet;  1817  :'  written 
inside  the  cover.  My  mistress  forbid  me  ever 
harboring  the  hope  of  discovering  any  rela- 
tions, though  she  said  my  father  might  be  liv- 
ing, and  if  so,  the  Bible  would  at  once  identify 
me  as  his  daughter.  A  year  back,  my  kind 
protector,  who  is  now  growing  old  and  feeble, 
and  poorer  in  circumstances,  than  once  she 
was,  felt  it  necessary  to  j)art  with  me.  I  was 
accordingly  sent  here  with  a  note  to  two  or 
three  ladies,  who  exerted  themselves  in  my 
favor,  giving  me  constant  employment  for  my 
needle.  Indeed,  for  the  kindnesses  of  my  dear 
friend  in  Niagara,  and  the  ladies  of  Toronto,  I 
can  never  be  sufficiently  gratuful,  for  I  have 
been  enabled, through  them, to  livecomfortaMv 
and  independently.  But,''  she  continued  hesi- 
tatine:ly,  "are  you  sure  that  you  are  mv 
brother  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  an'  has  na'  yeVe  Bible  our 
father's  name  in  it?  An',  Janet,  he's  living, 
too.  The  morrow  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
he  finds  a  daughter,  and  our  brothers  a  sister. 
We  lang  thocht  our  mither  dead,  but  didna' 
think  her  child  was  living.  Ye'll  gang  out  wi' 
me,  Janet?" 

**  No,  no  I  I  cannot  Oh,  should  your  fiither 
not  be  mine — ^no,  no! — take  my  Bible,  and 
should  I  be  his  child — ^  Poor  Janet  could 
not  forbear  weeping  at  the  thought  of  the  hap> 


piness  that  might  be  before  her ;  and  perhaps 
weeping  as  much  lest  she  should  be  disap- 
pointed. Uer  brother  reluctantly  allowed  her 
to  remain,  yet  forced  on  her  a  hundred  dollars 
before  leaving,  to  buy  anything  she  might  be 
in  need  of  whilst  he  was  away. 

"Were  proof  needed,  the  ueelic  Bible  was 
sufficient  for  the  old  man,  who  in  a  couple  of 
days  had  the  pleasure  of  embracing  his  long- 
lost,  and,  until  then,  unseen  daughter. 

Such  is  the  simple  narration  of  a  few  facts, 
recorded  plainly,  and  ,in  substance,  truthfully. 
Let  the  reader  pause,  and  consider  if  we  are 
not  guided  through  life,  by  a  Hand  whose  out- 
line we  cannot  trace,  yet  whose  might  we 
sometimes  see  and  acknowledge  to  be  all- 
powerful. 
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LOVE    IN   THE    MOON.    * 


A   POKM,  BY  P.  SCOTP. 

The  title  of  the  present  book  is  an  odd  one.  Lore 
in  a  Cottage,  Love  in  a  Wood,  Love  in  a  Maze, 
and  Love  in  a  Tub,  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  Even  the  Loves  of  the  Angela  have  been 
ventured  on.  We  thought  that  nothing  was  left 
for  new  poetasters  but  to  make  variations  on  the 
old  chimes.  We  were  mistaken.  Here  we  have 
another  phase :  Mr.  Scott  writes  of  Love  in  the 
Moon. 

Probably,  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  Love  and 
the  Moon  are  already  connected.  Love  by  moon- 
light is  rather  usual  than  otherwise.  There  is  a 
species  of  madness  in  love  with  which  the  moon,  as 
controller  of  lunatics,  may  have  been  supposed  to 
have  something  to  do.  The  weather,  too,  is  said 
to  be  under  its  guidance,  and  the  fickleness  com- 
mon to  that  standard  topic  and  the  tender  paesioi], 
furnishes  a  stereotyped  comparison.  Mr.  Soott, 
however,  repuditites  these  last  theories;  and  none 
of  the  points  we  have  hinted  at  convey  the  slight- 
est notion  of  the  curious  moon-struck  book  be  has 
produced. 

If  we  were  to  describe  it  in  a  few  words,  we 
should  call  it  a  poetic  bubble  blown  by  a  learned 
Cupid,  pretty,  m  hinisical,  but  useless.  The  gigan- 
tic telescopes  tell  us,  that  though  the  moon  i^  des- 
titute of  an  atmosphere,  it  has  mountains  teeming 
with  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Here  is  one 
of  them : — 

On  the  (tcnred  sig^hl  Uial  awfal  mountain  rose, 

Fuiii.i!(Mciilly  \'n*\ :  it  9eem«tl  a^  if 
The  Spfrii  whn  had  lorined  il.  lired  at  leiif^lh 
VViih  piliiisr  nia«s  on  ma^  and  streiifrih  on  etrrn^, 
Ilaii  hurled  one  hnlf  againsi  the  other,  f^hiveruiff 

Fraanieiits  around  ;  flome  ^landin^  jrnmiy  5iin^ 
Soin«*  taptriii^  upward  with  a  «tony  qun-rnu^. 
Or.  fihotuing' 9idewa>  ft  dai(gei*like.  while  spruiu( 
From  nm<sy  ba^ent*  n\t  of* crag  underhung. 
IVak  r(»!«eo'er  peak  ■ublime  and  ispire  on  ^rare — 
Gi<^itic  lonfniefi  of  rock,  •oiidifiad  fntoi  fire. 

The  moon  also  has  streams  :— 

Whiie  rouivf  and  moud.  like  Sorrow  weak  and  waa 

A  narrow  zone  of  lazy  water  ran 

In  din.plhiff  mniion.  while  it  poured  on  hif;:h 

lis  melancholy  voice  unto  the  clear  browed  sky. 

There  is  mnsic,  too.  in  the  moon : — 

As  the  Huigini?  of  the  ^eres. 
Heard  the  best  with  ciose-fthni  ears, 
The  pubee  of  a  namdeas  taue, 
Like  a  wandering  franTaiice .  atole 
Oo  the  feeling  of  the  louL 
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From  music  to  life  is  but  a  short  poetic  flight 
for  the  Pega«u8  of  our  author.  In  Moonland,  life 
and  music  are  intertwined,  as— 

Rose  ftiid  Bccnt  ore  joined  loifelher, 
Or,  &a  shade  witii  c-loudy  weather. 

By  a  logical  sequence  we  sec  that 

Where  there's  life  there  must  be  love. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facta  with  which  the  poet 
must  work, — but  he  is  under  the  strong  necessity 
to  personify  ;  for  as  life  preiiupposes  love,  so  lore 
presupposes  lovers.  Mr.  Scott  creates  a  pair, 
Lunari  and  Argentine^  but  they  must,  in  keeping 
with  long  established  rule,  be  described.  IIow  to 
describe  them  ?  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Whenever  we  deal  with  supposed  existences, 
wo  are  obliged  to  take  our  own  form  of  life  as  a 
basis.  Mr.  Scott  is  more  ambitious  than  the  blind 
bard  of  Paradise  Lo*t.  The  human  form  will  not 
serve  his  purpose.  He  desires  to  create.  He  can- 
not escape  from  combining  soul  and  body,  and  he 
simply  reverses  earthly  arrangements.  He  makes 
the  soul  the  visible  form ;  the  body  (if  we  may 
renture  upon  the  paradox)  the  inner  spirit : — 

Here  they  reversed  the  laws  of  earth ;  their  frames 

Were  immaterial,  that  is,  outwardly 

They  were  encased  by  spirit,  on  the  eye 
Flashini^ and  flitting  like  electric  flames; 
The  products  of  a  power  which  coukl  condense 
f>uch  of  the  imponderable  elemeuts 
As  to  the  human  sense  of  sii^ht  are  naught, 
Makinir  them  scarcely  more  than  visible  to  thonghL 
The' body  was  wiihiri,  and  served  to  press 
On  the  soul's  balance,  a  mere  motionless 

Material  organ,  one  and  simple,  weighing 
The  spirit  down  to  earth — that  is  the  moon — 
(Which  else  would  mount  above  its  sphere  too  soon) 

And  to  the  intelligence  without,  conveying 
Each  varied  phase  of  passion  and  sensation 
By  the  impulsive  hint  of  more  or  less  vibration. 

Throughout  the  too  ambitious  attempt  the  same 
Vitality  attends  the  poet.      These  beings  have 
'*  passions  and  thoughts,  and  appetites,"  ranged 
In  an  inverted  phrenological  scale  **  in  order  of 
their  excellence.^'     They  eat — what  Mr.  Scott 
cuinot    tell — but   a    sort  of   **  rainbow-shaded 
dish.*^    They  sleep  and  dream ;  but  here  again 
there  is  nothing  but  inversion.    With  us  the  mind 
gets  free  from  the  body;  with  them  the  body 
leaves  the  mind ;  and  when  it  does  not  return 
there^startling    poetical   paradox! — the    spirit 
dies.    We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  enable 
the  reader  with  a  very  active  imagination  to  dimly 
comprehend  the  picture  of  the  lunarians.    Of  the 
particular  pair  we  can  only  add,  that 
Fancy's  eye  the  pair  might  see 
Embodied  in  a  simile ; 
He — like  a  strong  flame  redly  bright, 
And  she — a  mild  and  silvery  light. 
Upon  whose  surface  played  a  lambeDf  fire, 
Tlie  waves  of  iimocent  thought,  theripplmgs  of  desire. 
**  The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth." 
That  must  happen  in  the  moon  as  well  as  here. 
Lnnari  and  Argentine  have  those  plagues  of  all 
lovers — ^families ;  fathers  and  mothers,  and  kith 
and  kin.        These  relations  have  feuds,  like  the 
ficotch  dans.    The  Lunarians  and  the  Argentines 
are  the  Gapalets  and  Montagues  of  Moonland ; 
and  so  the  lovers  sit  talking  over  their  gloomy 
prospects: 

And  ttanding  by  them  yon  might  hear 
What  e'er  they  sakl  bat  not  by  ear : 
Their  words  would  fidl  like  gentle  rain 
Upon  the  ganlen  of  the  train ; 
Or  rather,  what  they  thoogfat  and  felt, 

Would,  by  a  sympathelie  power, 
Upon  our  own  senaoriam  melt 

like  ibe  rasponaiva  daw  vpan  theeskinr  AoWse* 
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As  in  earthly  cases,  however,  the  musings  of 
the  lambent  lovers  brought  them  no  relief,  open- 
ed no  loophole  of  escape ;  and  a  new  piece  of 
machinery  is  introduced — a  wizard,  who  has  his 
cell  in  one  of  the  old  worn-out  volcanoes. 

And  there  are  prophets  on  the  earth ;  why  not 
Within  the  moon  as  well? 

Really  we  cannot  tell  why  not.  It  is  nearly 
as  probable  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  To  the 
wizard,  Lunari  goes  with  "electric"  pace,  super- 
seding the  necessity  for  an  electric  telegraph, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  moonish  youth 
recoils  from  so  ghastly  a  shape : 

It  was  a  wizard,  thin  and  i^rim, 

A  saint  might  shiver  to  look  on  him ; 

He  was  like  the  flame,  which  ghastly  bright. 

Shoots  from  a  Ixiwl  on  a  winter's  night. 

In  the  holiday  fea.«t,  where  children  play, 

Dipping  and  diving,  the  prize  to  win, 
'Mid  the  spirit  that  merrily  flares  away— • 

Cast  but  a  handful  of  salt  therein. 
And  the  lights  of  the  charnel  chamber  glance 
O'er  each  young  and  hiippy  countenance. 

From  the  grim  wizard,  to  whom,  following  Mr, 
Scott^s  idea,  we  will  give  the  name  of  old  Snap- 
dragon, Lunari  gets  a  sibylline  utterance : — 

Whene'er  upon  the  open  skies 

A  living  globe  of  fire,  in  s^e 

Than  planet,  or  star,  or  sun  more  va«t, 

Shall  still  and  motionless  l)e  seen ; 
Then  shall  ihcAC  ancient  feuds  be  past. 

And  thou  Shalt  wed  thy  Argentine. 

We  should  have  said  before,   that  this  scene  is 

laid  upon  that  side  of  the  moon  always  turned 

from  the  earth,  and  the  prophecy  refers  to  our 

globe  as  seen  from  the  other  side.    Snapdragon 

gives  directions  for  reaching  the  spot  from  which 

the  sight  may  be  observed.    The  rival  families 

are  persuaded  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither; 

they  go  grumblingly,  looking  on  the  affair  as  a 

hoax : — 

Each  took  a  vow, — 'twas  sure  to  bind,— 
That  if  he  failed  thifl  tiign  to  find, 
He  never  would  again  lie  croMed, 
But  make  up  fur  the  time  he'd  lost 
III  this  absurdly  good  endeavour. 
And  hale  bis  neighbour  more  than  ever. 

On  they  went,  up  the  mountain  side;  through 

a  cavern,  **  dark,  and  deep,  and  broad,  and  high,** 

to  where  portals  vast  shut  one  side  of  the  moon 

from  the  other.     Old  Snapdragon  has  furnished 

the  **open  sesame,*'  which  being  pronounced  ia 

spirit  voice  by  Lunari,  the  gateway  opens,  and 

Like  a  son  of  mightia  birthi 

Glittered  the  majestic  Earth. 

Around  its  orb  the  Constellations  passed 

Like  subject  worlds,  with  reverential  pace. 

Treading  the  empyreal  height ; 

AVhere  calm,  ana  motionless,  and  vast. 

It  sat,  like  the  Divinity  of  i^pace, 

Upon  the  throne  of  Nighl* 

By  some  unexplained  process,  which  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  Gapulets  and  Montagues  of 
the  moon  are  more  placable  and  manageable  tfaaa 
those  of  this  terrestrial  orb,  tha  sight  dried  up  all 
hatreds  and  animosities  ;•— there  was  a  general 
embrace  of  spirit^flames,  and  Argentine  and  La- 
nan  were  happy  in  their  sanctioned  love. 

The  story  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  wedth* 
prose  of  the  most  obaonre  porUon  of  Science  ta 
the  poetry  of  Fiction ;  to  link  together  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  perhaps  the  unknowable; 
to  make  a  new  garment  for  thovght.  Bat  ohmh 
thep&wir  Is  wanting ;  clear  light  is  absent,  sad 
the  robe  of  Ibe  MW  world  is  pieood  up  of  Uttered 
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fragments  of  the  old  turned  inside  out.  If  Mr. 
Scott  would  leaye  dark  moon  visions,  and,  de- 
scending to  the  world  we  live  in,  give  more  of 
■uch  passages  as  those  which  relate  to  this 
world's  life,  he  would  gain  such  a  place  among 
the  poets  of  earth  as  he  will  never  win  among 
the  sous  of  the  moon. 


^*' 
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THE  LACE-MAKER  OF  CORMEIL. 


BT  PERCT  B.   ST.   JOHN. 

GoRMEiLis  a  little  village  near  Caen,  in  Xormaody, 
that  peculiar  province  of  France  which  gave  birth 
to  the  conqueror  of  Englaud,  William,  and  to  that 
hardy  Norman  race  which  has  furnished  so  many 
disiinguished  men  to  our  native  land.    It  is  a 
•trange  old  straggling  village,  like  many  hundreds 
of  others  in  France,  and  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  made  much  impiession  on  my  mind,  except 
that  I  there  passed  some  sixteen  months  of  my 
boyhood,  learned  the  French  language,  and  also 
that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Pauline  Choleau  the 
lace-worker.    The  town  of  Caen  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  in  great  part  inhabited  by  Uce-ma- 
kers,  who,  in  summer,  work  at  their  own  doors,  in 
winter  in  their  rooms,  adjourning  of  an  evening 
to  a  warm  cow-stable,  where  they  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  comfortable  heat  and  of  water-lamps  that 
enable  them  to  practise  great  economy.    A  bright 
candle  id  placed  in  the  midst,  and  around  this  the 
girls  stand  flat  bottles  full  of  water,  that  throw  a 
bright  white  light  on  the  exact  spot  of  lace  at 
which  they  are  working.    Sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing in  winter,  after  leaving  school,  carrying  home 
my  books  and  taking  dinner,  I  would  escape  to  the 
table  of  Cormeil,  where  the  lace-workers  congre- 
gated, in  company  of  others  older  than  myself,  to 
eat  roast  chestnuts,  tell  and  hear  stories,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  conversation.    Being  very  learned  in 
tales, — I  knew  the  Arabian  NighUy  the  Persian 
TaUfy  and  Orusoe  by  heart, — I  became  a  very  pop- 
ular visitor,  and  I  initiated  myself  in  the  art  of 
story-telling,  while  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  Nor- 
man girls' plied  their  pretty  trade.    Others,  how- 
ever, added  variety  to  my  Oriental  fictions  by  re- 
lating old  legends  of  the  province,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot 
at  present  recollect  one  of  them. 

One  of  my  most  patient  listeners  was  Pauline 
Choleau,  the  child  of  the  parish.  She  was  twelve 
years  old,  my  senior  by  three  years,  and  I  looked 
•  on  her  with  perfect  awe.  I  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  blue  eyes, 
her  curly  golden  hair,  made  an  impression  en  me 
1  can  never  forget  When  I  was  telling  a  story 
she  would  hold  up  her  head  every  now  and  then 
it  .m  her  work,  and  say,  "  How  wonderful  I  how 
beautiful  r'  or  something  of  the  kind;  and  I  would, 
I  am  sure,  feel  more  delight  at  this  applause  than 
ever  orator  felt  from,  the  tumultuous  shouts  of 
thousands.  Pauline's  father  was  an  officer  who 
had  gone  out  the  year  before  to  Algiers  with  the 
invading  army.  Her  mother  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  her  father  not  being  heard  of  again,  she 
fell  from  comparative  ease  into  poverty.  She  was 
taken  by  the  hand  by  a  worthy  old  priest,  whose 
housekeeper  counselled  her  to  learn  a  trade,  by 
erhicKif  in  the  tfasenoe  of  all  pet unisi^  resooroesi 


she  might  support  herself.  In  the  mean  time,  in- 
quiries at  the  war  office  indicated  that  her  father 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  military  duties  in  an  en- 
gagement before  Constantine,  and  that,  though  his 
body  had  not  been  found,  he  was  reported  dead. 

Thus  did  Pouline  Choleau  become  a  lace-maker. 
Poor  girl,  she  had  been  brought  up  to  better 
things  ;  but  what  could  she  do  ?  She  had  no  re- 
latives, so  she  determined  for  the  future  to  suffice 
unto  herself.  Work  never  wearied  her.  It  was 
her  delight.  People  often  asked  her  why  she 
worked  so  hard.  She  could  not  tell.  She  felt  it 
her  duty,  and  all  said  that  soon  she  would  ears 
more  than  any  girl  in  the  village. 

I  left  Cormeil  for  Paris,  and  wandering  after- 
wards in  many  a  foreign  region,  I  lost  sight,  of 
course,  of  Pauline  Choleau.  My  wanderings  ended 
for  a  time  in  Paris  again,  and 'there  I  was  in  May 
last  at  the  house  of  an  ultimate  friend.  We  had 
dined  and  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  few  visi- 
tors, amusing  ourselves  mean  while,  with  that  slip- 
shod conversation  which  travellers  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge in,  when  our  party  was  announced.  It  was 
composed  of  two  gentlemen,  an  old  man  and  a 
young  one,  both  officers,  a  lady  a  little  over  thirty, 
and  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  should  have  paid 
no  very  great  attention  to  them,  as  total  strangers, 
had  1  not,  as  they  were  announced,  fixed  my 
eyes  on  the  lady's  face,  just  as  the  servant  said. 
"Colonel  Choleau,"  Ac. 

I  involuntarily  started,  for  in  the  elegant  young 
Parisian  mother  1  seemed  to  recognise  my  old 
friend  the  lace-maker  of  Cormeil.  I  became  quite 
excited  and  anxious,  for  I  clearly  saw  a  romance 
under  all  this.  I  determined  at  once  to  watch  my 
opportunity,  and  not  bring  on  an  explanation  too 
brusquely.  It  happened  that  no  other  visitor  came 
for  some  hours,  so  we  took  tea,  and  I  contrived 
to  be  seated  next  the  little  giri.  While  the  othera 
were  busily  engaged,  I  opened  a  conversation 
with  my  little  friend,  who  was  intelligent  and  in- 
quisitive. We  talked  of  many  things,  and  pre- 
sently, so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit,  I  found  my- 
self telling  her  a  long  story. 

"  But,  Pauline,  my  dear,"  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  young  mother,  in  a  half-reproachful,  half- 
pleased  voice,  "  you  are  tiring  monsieur.'* 

"  Oh,  mamma,  such  a  pretty  story,  all  about  a 
wonderful  lamp,"  said  the  child. 

**  Monsieur  is  very  kind,"  mused  the  mother 
slowly. 

**  Not  at  all,  madam ;  I  can  surely  repay  your 
daughter  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  find  her  as  good 
a  listener  as  was  once  her  mother,"  said  I  quietly. 

*'  It  is  not  possible !!'  cried  she  in  a  roice  that 
drew  universal  attention. 

*Mt  is  possible,  madam,  that  this  Is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Bat 
we  were  children,  madam,  then." 

**  We  were.  My  dear  father,  this  is  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  good  old  Irish  cur€,  the  young  Kog- 
lish  gentleman  who  told  us  long  stories  when  I 
was  a  poor  lace-worker." 

'*  Monsieur,  I  am  most  happy "  began  tii« 

colonel. 

**  But,  monsieur,  yon  that  then  were  thought 
dead,  by  what  good  fortune  are  you  restored  to 
your  child  ?"  asked  I. 

**  So  yon  remember  nil  about  me,**  laughed  the 
happy  mother.    "  Henri,"  oontmiied  she,  addiet- 
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8ing  the  husband,  who  listened  curiouslj,  "  mon 
•ieur  will  tell  you  all  about  the  stable  of  Cormeil." 
^*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  monsieur^s  ac- 
quaintance," said  the  husband  politely. 

"  You  ask,"  said  the  father,  "  how  I  was  res- 
tored to  my  child.  Pardon  me  all,  if  I  ask  your 
permissian  to  tell.  It  is  a  story  which  should  be 
known  to  the  whole  world." 

*^Uu8h,  papal"  cried  the  daughter,  implor- 
ingly. 

''  Why  my  child  ?  You,  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  you  were  once  a  poor  work-girl,  hes- 
itate to  hear  your  good  actions  recorded." 

The  young  woman  shook  her  head,  and  pout- 
in^ly  prepared  to  listen.  The  father  then  told  his 
Btory  with  deep  feeling,  listened  to  by  all  with  re- 
ligious attention,  by  her  with  mingled  tears  and 
blushes. 

**  You  left  my  child,'^  said  the  sunburnt  old  of- 
ficer, who  addressed  himself  throughout  to  me, 
'*a  hard-working  girl  atCormeil,  never  expecting, 
doubtless,  to  meet  again.    There  she  remained, 
assiduously  working,  saving,  storing  up  from  her 
little  pittance,  until  she  was  eighteen.    Then  her 
purpose  became  known :  she  was  going  out  to 
Africa  to  search  for  her  father.    His  body  not 
having  been  found,  she  believed  he  might  be  liv- 
ing somewhere.    Despite  every  persuasion,  she 
determined  to  brave  the  sun  of  Africa  on  her  pious 
errand.    Supported  by  the  maire,  the  priest,  and 
by  the  certificates  of  her  father^s  service,  she  pre- 
ferred a  strange  request,  which  was  immediately 
granted.    She  was  appointed  caniiniere  to  a  regi- 
ment on  its  road  to  the  scat  of  war,  with  strict  or- 
ders to  the  officers  to  give  her,  under  the  circum- 
stances, every  aid  and  protection.    And  so  Pau- 
line started  for  Algiem,  with  all  a  woman^s  firm, 
and  thoughtful  courage,  to  seek  out  her  father. — 
How  she  was  going  to  find  him,  she  did  not  know. 
She  was  not  even  sure  he  was  alive,  but  then  she 
could  try. 

**  Her  regiment  was  quartered  at  first  in  the 
city  of  Algiers,  the  half-barbaresque,  half-French 
town,  where  Frank,  Jew,  Arab,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most every  known  race  and  dialect  are  found  scat- 
tered. By  the  aid  of  the  colonel,  Pauline  found 
a  quiet  room,  doing  service  only  on  parade  days, 
thus  getting  gradually  used  to  her  singular  ser- 
vice, which  consisted  now  in  walking  about  the 
ranks  with  little  loaves,  small  glasses  of  brandy, 
and  sundry  other  barrack  delicacies  in  which  sol- 
diers are  apt  to  indulge,  when  their  funds  allow 
them.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  however;  the 
regiment  was  ordered  up  to  the  Teniet-el-Haad 
on  a  special  mission.  It  appeared  that  a  small 
tribe  had  in  that  neighbourhood  proved  very 
troublesome.  With  a  stronghold  in  the  hills,  they 
had  hitherto  defied  the  French,  busily  engaged  as 
they  were  in  so  many  places.  Pauline,  who  had 
sought  by  every  means  to  hear  tidings  of  her 
father  in  the  city  in  vain,  heard  of  the  order  for 
departure  with  delight,  and,  next  day,  music  play- 
ing and  colours  flying,  the  regiment  went  out  on 
the  Blidah  road  for  the  Matamula  hills.  Pauline, 
who  now  wore  her  new  uniform  with  ease,  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  regiment  with  the  officeis, 
or  at  times  rode  in  the  waggon  behind,  always 
cheerful,  always  hopeful,  pleasant  withal,  doing 
her  duty,  but  encouraging  no  familiarity. 

**  There  was  one  yooug  officer  who  took  mark- 


ed notice  of  her,  a  Lieutenant  Neville,  young,  ro* 
mantle,  and  ambitious  as  most  men  are  at  three* 
and-twenty.  There  was  something  in  her  story 
that  struck  him  much,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
respect  and  admiration.  With  all  the  regiment 
he  regarded  the  devotion  of  Pauline  as  vain,  and 
the  sign  of  a  mind  somewhat  diseased,  but  that 
changed  not  their  sentiments,  and  there  was  not 
a  soldier  who  would  not  have  pleasantly  perform- 
ed any  little  service  for  her.  But  she  needed 
none.  She  carried  her  basket  and  bag  gaily,  she 
walked  with  a  handkerchief  to  screen  her  face  in 
the  broiling  sun,  and  at  night  had  a  cosy  place  in 
a  waggon  to  sleep  in. 

*'  After  passing  Blidah  they  were  in  a  country 
which  if  not  fiercely  inimical  was  still  not  friendly, 
and  out-flankers  were  thrown  out  to  keep  the  road 
clear.  Still,  however,  no  attack  took  place,  and 
they  passed  even  through  a  gorge  of  the  Mata- 
mala  without  difficulty,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  This  was  the  scene 
of  action,  and  a  halt  was  declared  for  three  days 
before  any  movement  took  place. 

*^  The  tents  were  pitched  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream,  where  grew  here  and  there  a  palm-tree. 
There  was  green  pasture  and  water, — two  esaen^ 
tials,  for  they  had  horses  and  cattle.  About  a 
mile  distant  rose  a  lofty  hill  above  a  mountain 
gorge,  and  here  dwelt  the  Teint-el-Haad,  who 
since  have  given  name  to  a  town.  The  orders  of 
the  expedition  were  to  destroy  their  village,  make 
prisoners  of  their  women  and  children,  and  thus 
enforce  the  submission  of  the  men.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  attack  should  take  place  in  the 
night,  a  small  party  being  left  to  guard  the  camp. 
**  Lieutenant  Neville,  on  the  third  day,  a  little 
after  sundown,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  state 
of  affairs  looked  very  suspicious.  Not  a  soul  had 
as  yet  been  seen,  and  though  stragglers  had  ven- 
tured to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  wooded  base  of 
the  hills,  uo  gun  had  been  fired.  The  Arab  char- 
acter was  too  well  known  for  this  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  trap.  Hence  the  advance  of  Neville 
and  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  to  view  the 
country  and  seek  some  explanation.  Pauline  had 
asked  to  accompany  the  party,  and  her  request 
had  been  complied  with.  And  so  they  started  in 
dead  silence.  There  was,  about  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  with  a  marked 
path  a  short  distance  up,  and  then  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  This  was  the  only  known  approach  to 
the  mountain  fastness,  and  its  entire  desertion 
created  perfect  awe  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
would  have  braved  any  visible  danger.  At  the 
opening  was  a  pool  and  a  grove  of  trees,  and  these 
were  so  situated  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sol- 
diers to  stand  in  the  water  to  watch  the  gorge, 
down  which  they  expected  some  scouts  to  crawl 
ere  long.  Pauline  walked  beside  the  young  offi- 
cer in  silence  for  some  time ;  the  fifty  men  of  the 
detachment  coming  up  noiselessly  behind. 

**  *  What  could  have  made  you  give  me  such  a 
pleasant  companion?*  presently  asked  Lieutenant 
Neville  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 

"  *  When  I  am  still,  I  seem  doing  nothing,*  re- 
plied Pauline;  *when  I  am  moving,  I  am  still 
looking  for  Atm.* 

I'**  Poor  giriP  said  the  soldier;  and  then  be 
remained  silent  awhile.  Presently  he  again  spoke. 
^Paoline,'  said  he,  ^this  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
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dangerous  Bervicc, — hence  I  wished  you  not  to 
come.  But  at  all  events,  I  may  not  easily  say 
again  what  now,  in  the  calm  of  tliia  beautiful  night, 
I  feel.  Pauline,  your  derotion  and  beauty  has 
won  my  heart.  I  love  you ;  leave  this  position ; 
become  my  wife,  and  I  will  enable  you  still  to 
prosecute  your  search.  Pauline,  my  attachment 
to  you  is  real.  As  my  wife,  you,  an  officer^s 
daughter,  will  be  more  fittingly  situated  than  as  a 
cantiniere  P 

'^'Lieutenant  Neville,'  replied  Pauline,  with 
considerable  emotion,  *  I  feel  deeply  your  kind- 
Bess.  But  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  now.  I 
will  answer  you  when  I  have  found  my  father, — 
or  proof  of  his  death.* 

**  *  But,  dear  girl,  this  is  madness,'  began  Nev- 
ille. 

"  *  Hush,  mon  eapitaine^  you  are  speaking  too 
loud,'  said  Pauline,  gaily. 

'*  The  young  officer  made  no  reply,  for  they 
Were  close  to  the  scone  of  action.  They  could 
ftee  the  dark  face  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  near 
the  grove  of  trees.  The  soldiers  now  moved 
ftlong  like  mourners  in  a  country  churchyard. — 
They  held  their  breath,  and  trod  with  extreme 
caution.  Presently,  just  as  they  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  fort,  they  halted,  and  then  stepped 
quietly  into  the  water,  which  was  very  soon  up  to 
their  waists.  The  position  was  unpleasant,  but 
it  was  safe.  They  were  sheltered  behind  the  thick 
grove,  on  the  point  of  which  one  sentry  took  up 
his  post  behind  a  tree.  Pauline,  had  been  lifted 
across  to  a  large  stone,  against  which  the  lieuten- 
ant leaned. 

**  For  some  time  the  men  bore  their  nncomfort- 
able  position  in  silence.  But  presently  they 
seemed  tired,  and  one  quietly  asked  the  lieuten- 
«nt  if  they  might  smoke. 

**  *  No,'  said  the  officer,  drily,  *  but  you  may  dt 
down.' 

**  A  grim  laugh  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the 
men,  whose  guns  and  catridge-boxes  were  held 
up  out  of  the  wet.  No  words  were  spoken  for  an 
hour,  during  which  time  all  listened  with  intense 
anxiety.  Suddenly  an  electric  thrill  ran  through 
the  ranks. 

**  *  Be  ready,  boys,'  said  NeviUe,  firmly. 

*'  Every  man  cocked  his  gun. 

**A  distant  shot,  then  another,  and  then  a 
rumour  of  voices  had  startled  alL  It  came  from 
up  the  gorge,  nearer  and  nearer,  while  the  shots 
became  more  frequent  and  louder.  It  was 
evidently  a  body  of  men  pursuing  some  one. 

"  ^Some  one  is  escaping  firom  the  Arabs,'  ex- 
claimed Neville.  *  Now,  met  gan^ona^  be  cautious ; 
let  the  pursued  escape,  and  then  fire  without 
hesitation.' 

**  Shrieks,  curses,  and  maledictions,  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  Arabs,  were  now 
clearly  heard,  and  then  the  rapid  footsteps  of  a 
man  coming  down  the  gorge.  Neville  bentforward, 
and  saw,  in  the  dim  light,  one  in  a  white  bumoos, 
stooping  low  and  yet  running.  He  was  now  not 
twenty  yards  in  front  In  a  second  more,  he  was 
close  to  the  sentry,  who  put  forward  his  gun  and 
tripped  hnn  up.  At  the  same  moment,  a  whole 
gang  of  Arabs  appeared. 

«*  *  Fire  I'  said  Neville,  and  the  riiarp  twang  of 
thirty  mud^ets  filled  the  air. 

**  A  wUd  cry  bunt  firom  the  Arabs,  and  then,—* 


one  and  all, — they  retreated,  to  commence,  how- 
ever, fi'om  points  well  concealed  a  continued  fire 
on  the  French.  Neville  saw  at  once  that  he  might 
have  the  whole  tribe  on  him. 

'*  *  Secure  the  prisoner,  and  double  quickstep,' 
said  he. 

'*  *No  prisoner,'  said  a  faint  voice  in  French, 
*  but  a  Frenchman,  miraculously  restored  to  those 
of  his  own  race.' 

"  *  Forward  then  with  us,'  cried  Nevflle ;  *  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.' 

"  *'  There  is  no  hurry.  My  pursuers  are  not 
twenty,  and  they  can  get  no  escort  before  half 
an  hour.  I  shall  lose  no  time ;  and  do  not  think 
of  me,  I  am  a  French  soldier, — and  dutj  before 
everything.' 

'*  Pauline  pressed  up,  mute  and  listening. 

"  *  March,'  said  Neville.  *  And  now,  num  brare^ 
how  happens  it  that  you  fall  like  a  bomb-^hell 
among  us  ?    What  is  your  name  T 

"  *  Captain  Isodors  Cboleau,'  replied  the  other, 
proudly ;  '  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.' 

*' '  My  father !'  shrieked  Pauline,  wildly.  *  Merd* 
ful  God,  have  my  efforts  been  then  rewarded !' 

"  *  My  God !'  said  Neville,  pressing  bis  hand, 
*  this  is  the  happiest  daj  of  my  life.' 

** '  Am  I  mad,  dreaming,  or  have  I  &nen  amid 
dreams  ?'  gasped  the  other,  gently  pushing  back 
the  cantiniire. 

'*  *  Monsieur,'  said  Neville,  *  listen  to  me.  Take 
your  daughter's  arm, — for  her  father  you  must 
be, — and  hear  my  wonderful  story.* 

**  And  the  brave  young  lieutenant  told  it.  The 
other  listened  wildly,  and  then,  unable  to  speak, 
pressed  both  their  hands.  They  were  now  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  they  found  it  in  great 
commotion.  Every  man  was  on  foot,  and  a  horse- 
man dashed  up  to  ask  If  all  were  right.  In  ten 
minutes  more,  the  officer,  his  prisoner,  and 
Pauline,  entered  the  colonel's  tent,  where  ill  the 
officers  were  collected. 

'*  Neville  began  his  report  with  soldier-like 
brevity :  *  Returned  all  safe,  with  Pauline's  father.' 

*'  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Neville,'  said  the 
colonel,  *mind  what  you  are  saying.' 

**AU  stared,  however,  at  the  grim-looking 
Arab  prisoner. 

*^  *■  Colonel,'  began  he,  '  the  lieutenant  speaks 
correctly.  I  am  Captain  Choleau,  father  of  this 
heroic  girl.' 

"  Neville  was  told  to  give  in  his  report ;  sentries 
were  posted  round  the  camp,  and  then  the 
colonel's  tent  was  closed,  and  all  sat  down  to  a 
supper,  of  which  the  two  heroes  of  the  narrative 
were  invited  to  partake.  All  were  in  a  fever  of 
impatience  to  hear  the  other's  story. 

**It  was  brief!  Left  for  dead  on  the  fi^ 
found  by  a  marauding  party,  and  regarded  finom 
his  uniform  and  cross  as  a  prize,  he  was  carried 
off,  and  being  unable  to  ransom  himself,  made  a 
slave.  Confined  strictly  in  his  mastei^s  strong- 
hold, he  had  never  an  opportunity  of  escape  nnfil 
that  night,  when  rumour  toM  hhn  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French.  He  determined  to  escape  then  at 
any  cost,  and  rimply,  at  a  favorable  moment^  took 
to  his  heels.  He  now  offered  to  show  a  pa^way 
by  which  the  French  might  smprise  the  strong- 
hold, without  the  terrible  skughter  that  most 
take  place  in  the  gorge. 

**1%e  colonel  aoceptad|  and  the  AnlM^  tsksn 
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unawares  by  a  superior  force,  submitted  without 
a  strujTgle.  The  colonel  made  his  report,  with  a 
full  account  of  Xeville's  adventure.  The  regiment 
leturned  to  Blidah,  where,  some  months  later, 
Choleau  received  an  order  f  )r  all  his  arrears  of 
pay,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  while  Neville 
was  decorated  and  made  captain.  A  month  later, 
Pauline  accepted  the  hand  of  the  excellent  young 
officpr ; — and  here  we  are,  monsieur,  the  happiest 
family  in  the  word ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  in  fiction  a  more  romantic  story  than  that  of 
your  old  friend  the  lace-maker  of  Cormcil." 

"  I  never  heard  of  more  filial  devotion,"  said  T, 
really  struck  with  amazement.  "  Madam,  I  can 
only  say  that  there  is  no  maii  living  who  ought 
not  to  be  proud  to  call  you  child." 

Madam  smiled  and  blushed. 

**  But,  monsieur,"  said  she,  after  some  further 
conversation,  **  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
the  days  of  the  stable  ?" 

"  Oh !  madam,  at  my  old  work  ;  I  have  been 
telling  stories  ever  since,"  said  I,  demurely. 

**  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  house, 
"and  rest  assured  he  will  tell  thee  one." 

"  lie  has  my  full  permision,"  said  the  colonel. 
**  But  now,  monsieur,  the  story  of  your  life,  which 
our  friend  here  tells  me  is,  if  not  so  romantic,  as 
curious  as  mine." 

I  demurred,  but  I  looked  at  the  mother  and 
child ;  they  were  polite  enough  to  look  anxious, 
so  I  be^an,  and,  about  two  hours  later,  I  stopped, 
quitp  ashamed  of  myself. 

"Pardon  me,  travellers  arc  garrulous,"  said  I ; 
•*  some  other  day  I  will  resume  my  telling,  and 
fancy  my<?olf  once  more  amusing  the  Lace-Makers 
of  Cormeil." 
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JoHK  Walter,  No.  I,  the  founder  of  The  7%inen 
newspaper,  was  a  printer  in  London  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1783  ;  a  man  of  speculative  and  deter- 
mined character,  who  narrowly  escaped  becoming 
the  Ark  Wright  of  typography.  But  print  has  still 
to  be  "compos<;<l"  in  the  old  manner;  letter  af- 
ter letter  has  still  to  be  "picked  up"  singly,  aiid 
placed  alongside  of  its  predecessor  by  the  human 
fin:;ers;  for  *' lo:^ography,"  the  invention  which 
Walter  No.  I  patented^  turned  out  not  to  beprac- 
ticjible  for  a  continuance.  **  Logography  "  was  to 
8upor-odc  typo2jraphy :  he  used  stereotyped  words 
and  parts  of  words  instead  of  separate  metal  let- 
id's  ;  apian  which  at  first  sight  displiys  many  ob- 
vious ad vanta {!:«''.  Nor  did  ho  surrenvler  it  before 
he  had  turned  out  many  a  sheet  of  print  by  it ; 
among  other  things,  three  years  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. The  DaHji  Universal  Register^  bep^un  the 
1st  of  January,  17S5.  The  name  of  the  Register 
did  not  suit,  there  being  already  so  many  publica- 
tions bearing  tiiat  title  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1788,  it  was  renamed,  and  with  a  loul  flourish  of 
trunipot-*  ls'^iumI  from  rrintini]^-hou.so  Square  under 
the  d^'signatlon  which  has  maiie  it  famous  through- 
out the  earth — The  Times. 

Wo   have   had  before  u^,   in  the  newspaper 
volumefor  the  voarinthe  Mu-^eura  Librarv,  astrav 

* 

copv  of  the  ntirnber  of  the  leadin;^  journal  for 
«*  Tluir^day,  May  7.  1789,"  tho  dny  afrorthe  meet- 
ing of  the  States-General  in  Paris.    It  is  in'  size 


and  appearance  the  same  as  two  leaves  of  the 
Penny  Magazine.  Walter  was,  at  this  time,  "  Prin- 
ter to  the  Customs,"  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  cer- 
tain Government  air  which  pervades  his  paper,-^ 
Although  there  are  no  leading  articles,  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  there  are  a  few  leading  paragraphs, 
the  first  of  which  begins  in  quite  a  knowing  way: 
**  We  have  now  the  best  authority  to  say  that  the 
new  arrangements  in  the  Cabinet,"  &c.  &c.  Ther^ 
is  a  column  of  Parliamentary  debate,  each  speech 
condensed  into  a  few  lines. 

John  Walter,  No.  IT,  (who  died  some  five  years 
ago,  as  "  of  Bearwood  Hall,  Berks,"  leaving  per- 
sonalty valued  for  probate  duty  at  £90,000,)  be- 
came joint  proprietor  and  exclusive  manager  of 
Tk€  TXmea  at  the  beginning  of  1803.  Walter, 
No.  I,  though  withdrawn  from  The  llmex^  and 
despairing  of  "  logography,"  still  printed  for  the 
Customs,  when,  with  honest  boldness,  Walter,  Ne. 
II  blamed  *'the  Catamaran  expedition,"  and  did 
not  shrink  from  reprobating  my  Lord  Melville's 
delinquencies.  Wherlon  Walter  No.  I.  had  the 
printing  for  the  Customs  taken  from  him,  and 
Walter  No.  II.  refusing  to  be  bribed,  was  subject- 
ed to  steady  persecution  : — his  packages  and  pa- 
pers from  abroad,  so  important  in  a  time  of  war, 
being  stopped  or  retarded  by  the  officials.  Against 
all  which,  like  a  determined,  laborious  English- 
man of  the  some  stuff  as  the  Arkwrights  and 
Brindleys  of  the  preceding  century,  he  bore  up 
doggardly  and  successfully,  arranging  a  system 
which,  in  spite  of  theauthoritieg,  procured  him  in- 
formation of  events  abroad,  often  before  the  min- 
istry themselves  were  acquainted  with  them.  So 
that  he  announced  the  capitulation  of  Flushing 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  news  had  arrived 
through  any  other  channel,  to  the  surprise  and 
wonder  of  an  admiring  public! 

This  was  the  man,  and  these  were  the  qualities 
and  the  temper,  that  helped  to  raise  The  Times 
newspaper,  before  he  die!,  to  rank,  both  in  income 
and  in  influence,  among  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  the  world.  II  >w  much  he  had  to  strug- 
gle against,  and  what  skill  and  energy  he  threw 
into  the  contest  are  still  imperfectly  known. — 
Everybody  remembers  how,  when  not  far  from 
the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  found  alone  in 
the  printing-room  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  composing- 
stick  in  hand,  diligently  setting  up  some  item  of 
important  foreign  news  which  had  just  arrived — 
the  workmen  being  out  of  the  way.  "  Logogra- 
phy" had  failed,  but  the  improving  energv  of 
Walter  No  I.  lived  in  Walter  No.  II.  If  "com- 
posing" could  not  be  artificially  expedited,  press- 
work  mipjht;  and  hence  that  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  process  which,  gradually  developed, 
now  throws  off  10,000  copies  of  77ie  Timra  per 
hour.  For  ten  years,  Walter  had  struggled  against 
the  hostility  of  the  pressmen,  and,  on  the  vory  eve 
of  success,  had  to  abandon  the  further  work! njr  of 
his  model,  from  a  failure  of  funds — his  very  father, 
remembering  "logography,"  refusing  to  as-<ist 
him  further.  Mr.  Walter,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  be  deterred  from  what  he  had  onc«  re- 
solved to  do.  lie  gave  his  mind  incessantly  to 
the  subject,  and  courted  aid  fiom  all  quarters,  with 
his  usual  munificence.  In  the  year  181 1,  he  was 
induced  by  a  clerical  friend,  in  whose  judgment  ho 
confided,  to  make  a  frosh  experiment ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  machinery  of  the  amiable  and  inge- 
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nioos  KoBnig,  assuted  by  his  young  friend,  Baaer, 
was  introduced — not,    indeed,  at  first  into  The 
7\me8  office,  but  into  the  adjoining  premises,  such 
caution  being  thought  necessary,  from  the  threat- 
ened violence  of  the  pressmen.     Uere  the  work 
advanced,  under  the  I'requent  inspection  and  ad- 
TJce  of  the  friend  alluded  to.    Atone  period  these 
two  able  mechanics  suspended  their  anxious  toil, 
and  left  the  yremises  in  disgust.    After  the  lapse, 
however,  of  about  three  days,  the  same  gentle- 
man discovered  their  retreat,  induced  them  to  re- 
turn, showed  them  to  their  surprise  their  diffi- 
culty conquered,  and  the  work  still  in  progress. 
The  night  in  which  this  curious  machine  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  its  new  abode  was  one  of  great 
anxiety  and  even    alann.    The  pressmen   had 
threatened  destruction  to  any  one  whose  inven- 
tions might  suspend  their  employment — *^  des- 
truction to  him  and  his  traps."    They  were  direct- 
ed to  wait  for  expected  news  from  the  Continent. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Mr. 
Walter  went  into  the  press-room,  and  a^tonL^hed 
its  occupants  by  telling  them  that  "  The  Times 
was  already  printed  by  steam ;  that  if  they  attempt- 
ed violence  there  was  a  force  ready  to  suppress 
it ;  but  that,  if  they  were  peaceable,  their  wages 
should  be  oontintted  to  every  one  of  them  till  sim- 
ilar employment  could  be  procured  ;**  a  promise 
which  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully  performed ;  and 
having  so  said,  he  distributed  several  copies  among 
them.    Thus  was  this  most  hazardous  enterprise 
ondertaken,  and  successfully  carried  through;  and 
printing  by  steam,  on  an  almost  gigantic  scale, 
given  to  the  world.    A  memorable  night  for  Wal- 
ter No.  II I 

The  leading-article  department,  though  its  style 
was  probably  more  frank  and  pithy  than  eloquent 
and  elaborate,  and  far,  very  far,  from  having  had 
introduced  into  it  the  magnificent  and  many 
Bounding  flow  which  is  now  the  envy  of  surroun- 
ding nations,  was  carefully  cultivated  by  Walter 
No.  II.  Among  the  earliest  of  Waltcr^s  editors 
was  Dr.  Stoddart,  whose  more  than  Ernulphian 
execrations  of  Napoleon  procured  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  Dr.  Slop.  When  at  last  Stx)ddari*s  exe- 
crations grew  insanely  violent  and  loud,  Walter 
civilly  gave  him  warning,  with  offers  of  a  "  retir- 
ing compensation;'*  but  the  consequent  diplo- 
macies were  cut  short  by  Stoddart^s  starting  The 
New  T^fneSy  in  which  he  cursed  editorially  without 
any  Uncle  Tobyism  to  check  him  ;  but  so  far  as 
success  with  the  public  went — to  no  purpose. — 
To  him  succeeded  Thomas  Barnes,  to  whom 
O^Connell  applied  the  epithet  of  **  gin-drinkingesi" 
— the  Barnes  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when  other 
and  higher  names  got  the  credit  of  early  elo- 
quence in  J7i«  TtmeSy  he  might  have  justly  cried, 
**  That  thunder  is  mine."  During  the  last  years 
of  the  continental  war,  when  Stoddart  was  curs- 
ing his  loudest,  Barnes  was  writing  acute  and  ge- 
nial critticism  on  our  chief  poets  and  novelists  in 
the  columns  of  the  unsuccessful  Chavwion;  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  throwing  off  a  jjCttcr  a  la 
Junhis  to  77te  Times.  A  Literary  Reminiscent 
of  those  years,  a  frequenter  of  the  joyous  haunt 
at  Sydenham,  where  Tom  Hill  kept  open  house, 
and  Barnes  was  among  the  constant  visitors,  tells 
some  strange  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  future 
editor  of  The  Times.  How  once  he  was  found 
lying  on  Sydenham  Coinmon,  deep  in  a  wictry 


night,  betwinkled  by  the  wintry  stars,  his  futile 
fingers  playing  with  the  snow,  and  hb  Bacchus- 
tied  tongue  fitfully  mumbling  forth  an  expres^on 
of  inability  **  to  draw  the  sheets  over  him." 

From  casual  letter-writing  a  la  Junius,  Barnes 
was  promoted  to  reporiing,  to  co-editonhip  and 
co-proprietorship,  and  died  wealthy,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  liquor,  in  the  May  of  1841.     Casual 
letter- writing,  too,  first  introduced  to  Walter,  so 
early  as  the  year  1812,  a  contributor  who  was 
destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  The  llmes^  and  through  it  upon  Eng- 
lish politics.  Captain  Edward  Sterling  by  name 
and  designation.     He  was  an  Irishman,  bom  at 
Waterford  in  1773,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Pro- 
testant ecclesiastic  of  the  Anglo-Irish  church,  had 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  oaten  his  terms 
I  in   London,   and   been  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 
Joining  a  corps  of  volunteers,  in  his  twenty-fifih 
year,  when  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  he  never 
returned  to  the  bar,  but  further  volunteered  into 
the  Line  with  the  rank  of  Captain.     Sinking  into 
half  pay,  he  became  a  sort  of  gentleman>farmer, 
in  one  part  of  Britain  and  another ;  but  agricul- 
ture could  not  engross  this  '*  impetuous  man,  full 
of  real  energy  ;"  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1812,  he 
got  a  footing  in  a  more  congenial  arena,  by  Wal- 
ter's acceptance  of  a  steady  series  of  letters  sent 
by  him  to   The  Thnes,  under  the  signature  of 
Vetus.    The  connection,  thus  began,  grew  closer 
and  deeper  as  it  proceeded,  until  about  the  year 
1830,  when  he  became  the  chief  writer  in  The 
Times.      **A  stout,  broad  gentleman,"  Carlyle 
describes  him,  **  perpendicular  in  attitude,  rather 
showily  dressed,    and  of   gracious,    ingenious, 
Blightly  elaborate  manners."    He  drove  about  to 
to  the  clubs,  talked  and  listened,  gathering  up  the 
feeling  of  the  day.    Then  he  came  home,  perhaps, 
to  a  pleasant  dinner-party.    At  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  all  had  vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp 
was  kindled  in  his  library ;  and  there,  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  for  a  three  hours'  space,  he  launched 
his  bolts  which,  next  morning,  were  to  shake  the 
world.     This  was,  or  was  considered  to  be,  from 
1830  to  1840,  the  Thunderer  of  The  Times  news- 
paper. 

If  you  dip  into  the  file  of  The  Times  about  the 
date  of  the  Manchester  massacre,  you  find  the 
tone  of  the  leading  articles  sternlv  constitutional 
The  little  sheet  of  1789  has  grown,  in  some  thirty 
years,  into  a  large  one,  which  latter  has  an  opu- 
lent show  of  advertisements,   and  the  colamna 
altogether  testify  to  a  careful  and  vigilant  editoi^ 
ship,  and  a  copiousness  of  contribution,  reporting, 
and  correspondence.     Dip  again,  some  ten  years 
further  on,  and  the  two  leaves  have  becmne  four, 
and  everything  is  on  an  expanded  scale.     But, 
above  all,  the  tone  is  altered  from  one  of  anxious 
constitutionalism  to  one  of  fierce  unbending  radi- 
calism ;  it  is  the  Captain  that  is  at  work,  *'  storm- 
ing along"   for  reform   *'ten  thousand  strong.** 
Five  years  more,  with  the  accession  of  Peer*  first 
ministry,  and  what  is  this?     *' We"  are  couserr- 
ative  now,  and  support  Sir  Robert  and  the  con- 
stitution ;  it  is  the  Captain  again,  who  has  wheeled 
round,  and  charges  against  those  whom  he  once 
led !     The  Tlmes^  for  many  years,  has  been  an 
able  and  influential  paper,  but  it  was  with  it«  sup- 
port of  the  Reform  Bill  that  it  first  became  the 
leading  Journal,  and  great  was  the  lameutotioa 
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and  indignation  throughoat  the  land  at  so  sudden 
and  important  a  defection.  Was  the  Captain  the 
cause  or  merely  the  instrument  ?  llad  not  Walter 
and  Barnes,  as  well  as  he,  become  conscious  of 
the  actual  impotence  and  intrinsic  feebleness  of 
the  Whigs  ?  Already,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
paper  had  declared  against  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Walter,  who  had  offered  wages  without  work  to 
bis  pressmen,  and  had  behaved  so  handsomely  to 
Dr.  Slop,  was  not  the  man  to  approve  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  ;  and,  while  he  lived,  The  7tm<r«  carried 
on  a  war  against  that  measure,  not  only  steady, 
bat  successful,  although  the  success  arrived  only 
when  Walter  was  leaving  the  world.  Honor  to 
bim  for  this,  and  to  the  Captain  for  the  powerful 
pen,  almost  whose  last  journalistic  effort  was  a 
series  of  vivid  articles  in  favor  of  the  Factory  Bill. 
Barnes  died  in  1841 ;  about  the  same  time  the 
Captain's  connection  with  The  Times  seems  to 
bavo  slackened  or  almost  ceased ;  and  now  it  is 
Baid  to  have  been  that  the  influence  of  the  present 
Mr.  Walter,  No.  I  XL,  gave  it  a  slightly  Tractarian 
and  Toryish  bias,  which  was  not  long  maintained. 
The  present  editorial  management  of  The  Times 
is  vested  in  **  young  Delaine,"  son  of  that  *'  old 
Delaine,'*  who  left  The  Time*  years  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  Gladstone  and  Co.,  to  set  The 
CknmUU  on  its  legs  again,  it  having  fallen  upon 
its  ftoe,  in  spite  of  its  support  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  1  The  commercial  manager  is  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  a  gentlemanly  man  of  dignified  demeanor ; 
and  the  principal  writer  of  th^  leading  articles — 
the  one  who  wields  the  **  present  thunder^'  of  The 
Times — is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  of  Guildford 
Street,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
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Thb  family  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs,  is 
as  widely  and  as  favorably  known  as  almost 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  consists 
of  twelve!  the  apostolic  number.  And  of  the 
twelve,  seven  are  apostles  of  the  pulpit,  and 
two  of  the  pen,  after  the  manner  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  the  other  three,  one  has 
been  swept  into  commerce  by  the  strong 
current  setting  that  way  in  America ;  and  the 
other  two,  wives  of  lawyers  of  respectable 
standing,  and  mothers  of  families,  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  care  and  affections  of  domestic 
life.  They  are  said  to  be  no  way  inferior,  in 
point  of  natural  endowments,  to  the  nine  who 
have  chosen  to  play  their  parts  in  life  before 
a  larger  public.  Indeed,  persons  who  know 
intimately  all  the  twelve,  are  puzzled  to  assign 
superiority  to  any  one  of  them.  With  the 
shades  of  difference  which  always  obtain 
between  individual  characters,  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only 
physically,  but  intellectually  and  morally.  All 
of  them  are  about  the  common  size — the 
doctor  being  a  trifle  below  it,  and  some  of  the 
sons  a  trifle  above  it^-neither  stout  nor  slight, 
but  compactly  and  ruggedly  built.  Their 
movements  and  gestures  have  much  of  the 
abruptness  and  want  of  grace  common  in  the 
New  England  States,  where  the  opera  and 


dancing  school  are  considered  as  institutions 
of  Satan.  Their  features  are  large  and  ir- 
regular, and  though  not  free  from  a  certain 
manly  beauty  in  the  men,  are  scarcely  redeem- 
ed from  homeliness  in  the  women  by  tha 
expression  of  intelligence  and  wit  which  lights 
them  up,  and  fairly  sparkles  in  their  grayish 
blue  eyes. 

All  of  them  have  the  energy  t>f  character, 
restless  activity,  strong  convictions,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  deep  sympathies,  and  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  are  such  invaluable  qualities 
in  the  character  of  propagandists.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  theologians  among  them 
to  be  members  of  any  other  church  than  the 
church  militant  Father  and  sons,  they  hava 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  battles  fought  in 
the  church  and  by  it ;  and  always  have  moved 
together  in  solid  column.  To  them  questions 
of  schoolastic  theology  are  mummeries,  dry 
and  attractionless ;  they  are  practical,  living 
in  the  real  present,  dealing  with  questions 
which  palpitate  with  vitality.  Temperance, 
foreign  and  home-missions,  the  influence  of 
commerce  on  public  morality,  the  conversion 
of  young  men,  the  establishment  of  theological 
seminaries,  education,  colonization,  abolition^ 
the  political  obligations  of  Christians;  oq 
matters  such  as  these  do  the  Beechers  expend 
their  energies.  Nor  do  they  disdain  taking  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs;  one  of  them  was 
appointed  at  New  York  City  to  address  Kossuth 
on  his  arrivaL  What  is  remarkable  is  that, 
though  they  have  come  in  violent  collision  with 
many  of  the  abuses  of  American  society,  their 
motives  have  never  been  seriously  attacked. 
This  exemption  from  the  ordinary  lot  of 
reformers  is  owing  not  only  to  their  consistent 
disinterestedness,  but  to  a  certain  Yankee 
prudence,  which  prevents  their  advancing  with- 
out being  sure  of  battalions  behind  them ;  and 
also  to  a  reputation  the  family  has  acquired 
for  eccentricity.  As  public  speakers  they  are 
far  above  mediocrity;  not  graceful,but  eloquent^ 
with  a  lively  scorn  of  the  mean,  and  perception 
of  the  comic,  which  overflow  in  pungent  wit 
and  withering  satire;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
heat  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  in  biting 
sarcasm.  Their  style  of  oratory  would  often 
seem,  to  a  staid,  church-going  Englishman,  to 
contrast  too  strongly  with  the  usual  decorum 
of  the  pulpit. 

Nine  of  the  Beechers  are  authors.  They 
are  known  to  the  reading  and  religious  public 
of  the  United  States,  by  reviews,  essaj'S, 
sermons,  orations,  debates,  and  discourses  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  chiefly  of  local  or 
momentary  intei  est  x\.ll  of  these  prod uctions 
are  marked  by  vigorous  thought;  very  few  by 
that  artistic  excellence,  that  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  ideal,  which  alone  confer  a  lasting 
value  on  the  creations  of  the  brain.  M  iny  of 
them  are  c^ontroversial,  or  wear  an  ag2:reRsivo 
air  which  is  unmistakable.  Before  Mrs.  Stowe*  s 
last  book,  her  celebrity  was  hardly  equal  to  her 
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maiden  sister's.  Catherine  had  2\  wider  reputa- 
tion as  an  authoress,  and  her  indefatigable  acti- 
vity in  the  cauise  of  education  had  won  for  her 
very  general  estecin.  I  may  add  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  is  to  her  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted for  the  only  extensively  useful  associa- 
tion for  preparing  and  sending  capable  female 
teachers  to  the  west.  She  had  the  energy  and 
the  tact  to  organize  and  i)ut  it  in  successful 
operation. 

Harriet  Beecher  was  bom  in  Lichfield,  about 
the  year  1812.  After  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Boston,  she  enjoyed  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  of  that  city.  AV  ith  the  view 
of  preparing  herself  for  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, she  acquired  all  the  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  ladies,  and  much  of  the  learning 
usually  reserved  for  the  stroni^er  sex.  At  an 
early  age  she  began  to  aid  her  eltlest  sister, 
Catherine,  in  the  management  of  a  flourishing 
female  school,  which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
latter.  When  their  father  went  West,  the 
sisters  accompanied  him,  and  opened  a  similar 
establishment  in  Cincinnatti. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Ohio.  The  range  of  hills  which  hugs 
the  rive  for  hundreds  of  miles  above,  here  re- 
ce<les  from  it  in  a  semicircle,  broken  by  a  valley 
and  several  ravines,  leaving  a  basin  several 
square  miles  in  surfiice.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
which,  in  1832,  contained  less  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitant.^,  and  at  present  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousan<l 
— a  rapid  increase,  which  must  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  extensive  trade  it 
carries  on  with  the  slave  States.  The  high 
hill,  whose  point,  now  crowned  with  an  obser- 
vatory, overhangs  the  city  on  the  east, 
stretches  away  to  the  east  and  north  in  a  long 
sweep  of  table-land.  On  this  is  situated  Lane 
Seminary — Mrs.  Stowe's  home  for  eighteen 
long  years.  Near  the  Seminary  buildinprs, 
and  on  the  public  road,  are  certain  comforta- 
ble brick  residences,  situated  in  yards  green 
with  tufted  grass,  and  half  concealed  from 
view  by  accacias,  locusts,  roso-bushev<«,  and 
vines  of  honeysuckle  and  clematis.  These 
were  occuj)ied  by  Dr.  Beecher,  and  the  Pro 
fessors.  There  are  other  residences  more 
pretending  in  appearance,  occupied  by  bank- 
ers, merchants  and  men  of  fortune.  The  little 
village  thus  formed  is  called  Walnut  Hills,  and 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  environs  of  Cin- 
cinnatti. 

For  several  years  after  her  removal  to  this  : 
place,  Harriet  Beecher  continued  to  teach  in  ; 
connection  with  her  sister.     She  did  so  until 
her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  which  her  father  was  President.    This  j 
gentleman  was  already  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  ecclesiastical  mvans  in  America. 
After  graduating  with  honor  at  Bowdoiu  Col- 
lege, Maine,  and  taking  his  theological  degree 


at  Andover,  he  had  been  appointed  Professor, 
at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
whence  he  had  been  called  to  Lane  Seminary. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  married  life  has  been  of  that 
equable  and  sober  happiness  so  common  in  the 
families  of  Yankee  clero^vnien.  It  has  been 
blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring,  of  whom 
five  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  known 
the  fatigues  of  watching  over  the  sick  bed,  and 
her  heart  has  felt  that  grief  which  eclipses  all 
others — that  of  a  bereaved  mother.  Much  of 
her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
her  children,  while  the  ordinary  household 
cares  have  devolved  on  a  friend  or  distant 
relative,  who  has  always  resided  with  her. 
She  employed  her  leisure  in  contributing  occa- 
sional pieces,  tales  and  novelettes  to  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Her  writings  were  of 
a  highly  moral  tone,  and  deservedly  popular. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  comprised  in 
the  volume — "  The  Mayflower  *'— already  well 
known.  This  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life,  spent 
in  literary  pleasures,  family  joys  and  cares, 
and  the  society  of  the  pious  and  intelligent, 
would  have  been  of  as  unalloyed  happiness  as 
mortals  can  expect,  had  it  not  been  darkened  at 
every  instant  by  the  baleful  shadow  of  slavery. 

The  "peculiar  institution  "  was  destined  to 
thwart  the  grand  project  in  life  of  Mr?;.  Stowe's 
husband  and  father.  When  they  relinquished 
their  excellent  positions  in  the  Rist  in  order  to 
build  up  the  great  Presbyterian  Seminary  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley,  they  did  so 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Never  did  a 
literary  institution  start  under  feircr  auspices. 
The  number  and  reputation  of  the  professors 
had  drawn  together  several  hundred  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  not  sickly 
cellar-plants  of  boys  sent  by  wealthy  parents, 
but  hardy  and  intelligent  young  men,  most  of 
whom,  fired  by  the  ambition  of  converting  the 
world  to  Christ,  were  winning  their  way 
through  privations  and  toil,  to  education  and 
ministerial  onlerg.  They  were  the  stuff  out 
of  which  foreign  mi.ssionaries  and  revival 
preachers  are  made.  Some  of  them  were 
known  to  the  public  as  lecturers:  Theodore 
D.  Weld  was  an  oratorical  celebrity.  For  a 
year  all  went  well.  Lane  Seminary  was  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  Church.  Alas  for  the 
hopes  of  Messrs.  Beecher  and  Stowe!  this 
prosperity  w^as  of  short  duration. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  the  agita- 
tion in  England  for  reform,  and  against  colonial 
slavery,  the  fine  and  imprisonment  by  .\mcrican 
courts  of  justice,  of  citizens  who  had  dared  to 
attack  the  slave  trade  carried  on  under  the 
federal  flag,  had  begun  to  direct  the  attention 
of  a  few  American  philanthropists  to  the  evils 
of  slavery.  Some  years  before,  a  society  had 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  free 
blacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  had  l>een 
patronized  b}'  intelligent  slaveholdcni^  who 
feared  the  cont^ict  of  free  blacks  with  their 
human  chattels;  and  by  feeble  or  ignorant 
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persons  in  the  North,  whose  consciences  im- 
pelled them  to  act  on  slavery  in  some  way, 
and  whose  prudence  or  ignorance  of  the  ques- 
tion led  them  to  accept  the  plan  favored  by 
slaveholders.  However  useful  to  Africa  the 
emigratio;i  to  its  shores  of  intelligent,  moral, 
and  enterprising  blacks  may  be,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  colonization,  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  slavery,  is  a  drivelling 
absurdity.  These  were  the  views  of  the 
Abolition  Convention,  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1883,  and  set  on  foot  the  agitation 
which  has  since  convulsed  the  Union. 

The    President    of   that   Convention,   Mr. 

Arthur  Tappan,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 

donors  of  Lane  Seminary.     Hd  forwarded  its 

address  to  the  students ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks 

afterwards,  the  whole  subject  was  up  for  dis- 

cufssion  amongst  them.     At  first  there  was 

little  interest.     But  soon  the  fire  began  to 

bum.     Many  of  tlie  students  had  travelled  or 

taught  in  schools  in  the  slave  States ;  a  goodly 

Buniber  were  sons  of  slaveholders,  and  some 

were  owners  of  slaves.    They  had  seen  slavery, 

and  had  facts  to  relate,  many  of  which  made 

the  blood  run  chill  with  horror.     Those  spread 

thro*  the  pages  of  Uncle  TonCi  Cahin^  reader, 

and  which  your  swelling  heart  and  overflowing 

eyes  would  not  lot  you  read  aloud,  are  cold  in 

comparison.     The  discission  was  soon  ended, 

for  all  were  of  accord ;  but  the  meetings  for 

the  relation  of  facts  were  continued  night  after 

night  and  week  after  week.     What  was,  at 

first,  sensibility  grew  into  enthusiasm ;   the 

feeble    flame   had  become    a  conflagration. 

The  slave  owners  among  the  students  gave 

liberty  to  their  slaves ;  the  idea  of  going  on 

foreign  nii.^sions  was  scouted  at,  because  there 

were  heathens  at  home ;  some  left  their  studies 

and  collected  the  colored  population  of  Cin- 

cinnatti  into  churches,  and  preached  to  them ; 

others  gathered  the  young  men  into  evening 

schools,  and  the  children  into  day  schools,  and 

devoted  themselves  to  teaching  thera ;  others 

organized  benevolent  societies  for  aiding  them, 

and  orphan   asylums  for   the  destitute  and 

abandoned  cliildrcn;  and  others  again,  left  all 

to  aid  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada, 

or  to  lecture  on  the  evils  of  slavery.    The 

fanaticism  was  sublime ;    every  student  felt 

himself  a  Peter  the  hermit,  and  acted  as  if  the 

abolition  of  slavery  depended  on  his  individual 

exertions. 

At  first  the  discussion  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  Pre*;iilent  and  Professors ;  but  when 
they  saw  it  swallowing  up  everything  like 
regular  study,  they  thought  it  high  time  to 
stop.  It  was  too  late ;  the  current  was  too 
strong  to  be  arrested.  The  commercial  interests 
of  Cincinnatti  took  the  alarm — manufacturers 
feared  the  loss  of  their  Southern  trade.  Public 
sentiment  exacted  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  excitement  Slaveholders  came 
over  from  Kentucky,  and  urged  the  mob  on  to 
yiolonce.    For  several  weeks  thero  was  immi- 1 


nent  danger  that  Lane  Seminary,  and  the 
houses  of  Drs.  Bcecher  and  Stowe,  would  be 
burnt  or  pulled  down  by  a  drunken  rabble. 
These  roust  have  been  weeks  of  mortal  anxiety 
for  Harriet  Beech er.  The  board  of  trustees 
now  interfered,  and  allayed  the  excitement  of 
the  mob  by  forbidding  all  further  discussion 
on  slavery  in  the  Seminary.  To  this  the 
students  responded  by  withdrawing  en  masse. 
Where  hundreds  had  been,  there  was  left  a 
mere  handful.  Lane  Seminary  was  deserted. 
For  seventeen  years  after  this,  Dr.  Bcecher 
and  Professor  Stowe  remained  there,  endeavor- 
ing in  vain  to  revive  its  prosperity.  In  1850 
they  returned  to  the  Eastern  States,  tho  great 
project  of  their  Mfe  defeated.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  Professor 
Stowe  acccepted  an  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  an  institution 
which  stands,  to  say  the  least,  as  high  as  any 
in  the  United  States. 

These  events  caused  a  painftil  reaction  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Beechers.  Repulsed  alike 
by  the  fanaticism  they  had  witnessed  among 
the  foes,  and  the  brutal  violence  among  the 
friends  of  slavery,  they  thought  their  time  for 
action  had  not  come,  and  gave  no  public 
expression  of  their  abhorrence  to  slavery. 
They  waited  for  the  storm  to  subside,  and  the 
angel  of  truth  to  mirror  his  form  in  tranquil 
waters.  For  a  long  time  they  resisted  all 
attempts  to  make  them  bow  the  knee  to  slavery, 
or  to  avow  themselves  abolitionists.  It  is  to 
this  period  Mrs.  Stowe  alludes,  when  she  says, 
in  the  closing  chapter  of  her  book :  "  For 
many  years  of  her  life  the  author  avoided  all 
reading  upon,  or  allusion  to,  the  subject  of 
slavery,  considering  it  too  painful  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  one  which  advancing  light  and  civiliza- 
tion would  live  down."  The  terrible  and  dram- 
atic scenes  which  occurred  in  Cincinnatti,  be- 
tween 1835  and  1847,were  calculated  to  increase 
the  repugnance  of  a  lady  to  mingle  actively  in 
the  m-elee.  That  city  was  the  chief  battle-ground 
of  freedom  and  slavery.  Every  month  there 
was  something  to  attract  attention  to  the 
strife ;  cither  a  press  destroyed,  or  a  house 
mobl)ed,  or  a  free  negro  kidnapped,  or  a  trial 
for  freedom  before  the  courts,  or  tho  confec- 
tionary of  an  English  abolitionist  riddled,  or  a 
public  discussion,  or  an  escape  of  slaves,  or 
an  armed  attack  on  the  negro  quarter,  or  a 
negro  school-house  razed  to  the  ground,  or  a 
slave  in  prison,  and  killing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  prevent  their  being  sold  to  the  South. 
The  abolition  press,  established  there  in  1835 
by  James  G.  Bumey,  whom,  on  account  of  his 
mildness.  Miss  Martincau  called  "  the  gentle- 
man of  the  abolition  cause,"  and  continued 
by  Dr.  Bailey,  the  moderate  and  able  editor 
of  the  National  Era^  of  AVashington  city,  in 
which  Uncle  TowbS  Cabin  first  appeared  in 
weekly  numbers,  was  destroyed  five  times. 
On  OQC  occasion,  the  Mayor  dismissed  at  mid* 
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night  the  rioters,  «vho  had  also  pulled  down 
the  houses  of  some  colored  people,  with  the 
following  pithy  speech :  "  Well,  boys,  let's  go 
borne ;  weVe  done  enough."  One  of  these 
mobs  deserves  particular  notice,  as  its  victims 
enlisted  deeply  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 
In  184^0,  the  slave  catchers,  backed  by  the 
riff-raff  of  the  population,  and  urged  on  by 
certain  politicians  and  merchants,  attacked 
the  quartera  in  which  the  negroes  reside. — 
Some  of  the  houses  were  battered  down  by 
cannon.  For  several  days  the  city  was  aban- 
doned to  violence  and  crime.  The  negro 
quarters  were  pillaged  and  sacked ;  negroes 
who  attempted  to  defend  their  property  were 
killed,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  cast  into 
the  streets ;  women  were  violated  by  ruffians, 
and  soon  afterguards  died  of  the  injuries  re- 
ceived ;  houses  were  burnt,  and  men.  women, 
and  children  were  abducted  in  the  confusion, 
and  hurried  into  slavery.  From  the  brow  of 
the  hill  on  which  she  lived,  Mrs.  Stowe  could 
hear  the  cries  of  the  victims,  the  shouts  of  the 
mob,  and  the  reports  of  the  guns  and  cannon, 
and  could  see  theflames  of  the  conflagration. 
To  more  than  one  of  the  trembling  fugitives 
she  gave  shelter,  and  wept  bitter  tears  with 
them.  After  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  spent, 
many  of  the  coloured  peo;  le  gathered  together 
the  little  left  them  of  worldly  goods,  and  star- 
ted for  Canada.  Hundreds  passed  in  front  of 
Mr&  Su>we*8  house.  Some  of  them  were  in 
little  waggons;  some  were  trudging  along  on 
foot  after  the  household  stuff;  some  led  their 
children  by  the  hand ;  and  there  were  even 
mothers  who  walked  on,  suckling  their  in- 
fants, and  weeping  for  the  dead  or  kidnapped 
husband  they  had  left  behind. 

This  road,  which  ran  through  Walnut  Hills, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s  door, 
was  one  of  the  favourite  routes  of  **  the  under- 
ground railroad,"  so  often  alluded  to  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  This  name  was  given  to  a  line 
of  Quakers  and  other  abolitionists,  who,  living 
at  intervals  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles  between  (he 
Ohio  river  and  the  Northern  Lakes,  had  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  sort  of  association  to  aid 
fugitive  slaves  in  their  escape  to  Canada. — 
Any  fugitive  was  taken  by  night  on  horse- 
back, or  in  covered  wagons,  from  station  to 
station,  until  he  stood  on  free  soil,  and  found 
the  fold  of  the  lion  banner  floating  over  him, 
and  the  artillery  of  the  British  Empire  be- 
tween him  and  slavery.  The  first  station 
north  of  Cincinnatti  was  a  few  miles  up  Mill 
Creek,  at  the  house  of  the  pious  and  honest- 
hearted  John  Vanzandt,  who  figures  in  chap- 
ter nine  of  Unch  TonCs  Cabin^  as  John  Van 
Trompo.  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  often  been 
roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  quick  rattle  of 
the  covered  wagons,  and  the  confused  gallop- 
ing of  the  horses  of  constables  and  slave- 
catchers  in  hot  pursuit  "  Honest  John"  was 
always  ready  to  turn  out  with  his  team,  and 
the  hunters  of  men  were  not  oflen  adroit 


enough  to  come  up  with  him.  He  sleeps  now 
in  the  obscure  grave  of  a  martyr.  The  "  gi- 
gantic frame,"  of  which  the  novelist  speaks^ 
was  worn  down  at  last  by  want  of  sleep, 
exposure,  and  anxiety ;  and  his  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  persecutions  which  were 
accumulated  on  him.  Several  slave  owners, 
who  had  lost  their  property  by  his  mevis, 
sued  him  in  the  United  States  Courts  for 
damages ;  and  judgment  after  judgment  strip- 
ped him  of  his  farm,  and  all  his  property. 

During  her  long  residence  on  the  frontier 
of  the  slave  States,  Mrs.  Stowe  made  several 
visits  to  them.  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  she 
made  the  observations  which  have  enabled 
her  to  paint  noble,  generous,  and  humane 
slaveholders,  in  the  characters  of  Wilson,  the 
manufacturer,  Mrs.  Shelby  and  her  son 
George,  St  Clair  and  his  daughter  Eva,  the 
benevolent  purchaser  at  the  New  Orleans 
auction  sale,  the  mistress  of  Susan  and  Eme- 
tine, and  Symes,  who  helped  Eliza  and  her 
boy  up  the  river  bank.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  ob- 
served slavery  in  every  phase ;  she  has  seen 
masters  and  slaves  at  home.  New  Orieans 
markets,  fugitives,  free  coloured  people,  pro- 
slavery  politicians  and  priests,  abolitionists, 
and  colonizationists.  She  and  her  family 
have  suffered  from  it ;  seventeen  years  of  her 
life  have  been  clouded  by  it  For  that  l<Hig 
period  she  stifled  the  strongest  emotions  of 
her  heart  No  one  but  her  intimate  friends 
knew  their  strength.  She  has  given  them 
expression  at  last  Unde  TonC»  Cabin  is  the 
agonizing  cry  of  feelings  pent  up  for  years  in 
the  heart  of  a  ttnt  woman. 
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BT  RICHARD  CRASHJlW. 

•  •  •  •        OThou 

Bright  Lady  of  the  mom  1  pity  doth  lie 
So  warm  in  thj  soft  breast,  it  cannot  die — 
Have  mercy  then,  and  when  he  next  shall  rite, 
0  meet  the  anc^  God,  invade  his  eyes. 

So  my  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 

On  th*  oriental  gfttes,  and  duly  mock 

The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons,  to  be 

An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity. 

And  the  same  rosy-fingered  hand  of  thine. 

That  shuts  night's  dying  eyes  shall  open  mine; 

But  thou  faint  god  of  sleep,  forget  that  1 

Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votaiy. 

No  more  my  pillows  shall  thine  altar  bo, 

Nor  will  I  offer  any  more  to  thee, 

Myself  a  melting  sacrifice ;  Fm  bom 

Again  a  fresh  child  of  the  buxom  mora. 

Heir  of  the  Sun's  first  beams,  why  threat'st  thon  so 

Why  doE>t  thou  shake  thy  leaden  sceptre?    Go, 

Bestow  thy  poppy  upon  wakeful  woe, 

Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale-like  lids  ne*er 

know 
Thy  downy  finger;  dwell  upon  their  eyes. 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  miseries  I ^ 
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-  The  Shanty.    Major  nnd  Laird  tit- 
ting  crooning  over  thtjir«.'\ 


Major. — What  weather  I  rain,  rwn,  r»in. 
Where  is  it  t«  endf  Did  you  ever  Boe  »ny- 
thinglike  it,  Lsird!  Oh!  there  is  another 
tB'inge.     Hang  it,  man,  throw  on  another  log. 

Laird. —Whisht,  whisht,  Major,  ane  wad 
think  thatye're  'na  ower  gratefu'  for  the  raeer- 
cieso'  Providence.  The  saft  weather,  though 
a  wee  bit  cauld,  will  bring  on  the  grain  noo 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  grass  and  flower 
o'  the  forest  will  rejoice  in 

Majoh. — Drat  the  grass  and  forest  flowers  I 
A  week's  fair  wealher  and  genial  sunshine 
would  do  more  Tor  the  fields,  and  man,  too, 
than  all  last  month's  storm,  and  wind,  and 
rain,  and  frost,  and 

Laihd.— Uaud  now,— frost  f 

Major.— Frost,  as  I  live!  and  May  more 
than  half  gone.  [Enter  Ihctor.}  I'll  leave  il 
to  the  Doctor. 

DocTOK, —  And  what  are  you  two  old  fogisi 
fighting  about,  now.  The  weather,  I'd  bet  a 
pound,  to  judge  from  your  positions  over  the 
fire. 

Maiok, — Yes,  this  infernal,  cold,  damp,  raw 
and  blustering  weather.  We  had  Irost  last 
night,  had  we  not,  Doctor! 

Doctor. — I  cannot  say,  considering  I  am  not 
an  early  riser,  but  an  opplication  to  the  Obscr' 
vatory 

Major. — I  can  observe  well  enough  for  my- 
self I  was  up  at  day  break,  and  the  puddles 
were  covered  with  ice. 

Doctor. — Then,  Major,  you  are,  doubtl«ss, 
right ;  but  the  weather  is  a  stale  subject  to 
talk  upon,  and  I  have  a  little  story  that  I  hope 
will  interest  you  while  supper  is  preparing. 


Major. — Let  us  have  itby  all  means,  or  our 
sederunt  will  be  most  barren;  there  is  nothing, 
positively  nothing  going  on  at  this  unhappy 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  and  mia 
and  fc^  and  damp  combine  to  render  man 

Doctor. — Stop,  Major,  for  pity's  sake.  I 
have  been  detightedat  lately  witnessing  anoth- 
er instance  of  the  liberality  of  our  publisherg 
in  furnishing  the  public  at  a  moderate  rate, 
with  specimens  of  art,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  exclusively  the  property  of  the  wealthy. 
I  have  been  inspecting  a  painting  which  blenda 
the  historical  with  the  poetical,  and  while  in- 
tently examining  the  work,  I  fancied  I  could 
read  the  whole  tale  the  can»a.s  would  portray. 

Laird. — An'  what  might  it  he  J 

Doctor. — It  is  a  painting  illuatrativB  of 
fashionable  life.  To  the  right  may  be  seen  a 
large  and  handsome  house,  decor«ted  exter* 
nally  wiih  unusual  magnificence.  Thishouse, 
now,  I  would  suppose  to  he  occupied  by  some 
rich"  personage,  who,  after  serving,  for  manr 
yearshis  king  and  country,  rctircs,on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  to  this  his  habitation,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary,  who  assists  him  in  winding 
up  his  public  aftairs.  The  statesman,  for  so  I 
will  call  him,  has  a  yonng  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  "sweet  seventeen,"  as  all  heroines  of 
tales  are;  the  secretary,  who  is  also  good-look- 
ing, clever,  witty,  but  poor,  meetsour  heroine 
and  falls  in  love.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  father  would  countenance  any  such 
proceedings,  either  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary or  of  his  dai^hter,  and  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  catastrophe  he  dismisses  the 
secretary  on  the  completion  of  his  duties.  But 
it  is  too  late,  they  have  seen  each  other  and 
declared  their  mutual  passion. 

Laird. — Puir  things ! 

Doctor. — But,  before  going  further,  I'll  des- 
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cribe  the  house  and  grounds  of  this  statesman, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  building 
itself  is  of  two  storries,  built  in  a  queer  Chinese 
fashion,  or  perhaps  better  described  by  saying 
it  is  like  tliat  curious  allairof  red-brick  highly 
ornamented  with  gingerbread-work,  on  Front- 
street,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  old  gari'ison, — 
like  it,  also,  it  has  a  verandah  in  front  with  a 
teiTace.  About  the  house  are  growing  beauti- 
ful and  rare  trees,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  a  willow  in  blossom,  and  the  twen- 
ty-ounce pippin,  specimens  of  which  are  likely 
to  bo  found  in  Mr.  Leslie's  nursery  garden 
near  Toronto.  Before  the  house  runs  a  high 
wooden  fence,  zig-zag  in  shape,  much  like  our 
common  snake  fences  in  the  country.  This 
fence  was  built  by  the  statesman  who,  dis- 
covering that  his  daughter  an<l  late  secretary 
cerresponded,  and  had  occassional  interviews, 
determinod  to  exclude  his  daughter  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  presence  oHhe p7'o fa num 
vulffus,  and  had  the  gate  secured  by  one  of 
Hobb's  patent  locks,  which  he  con.sidered  safer 
than  Bramairs,  for  Bramah's  had  been  picked 
lately  by  the  Yankee. 

Majviu.-  But,  Doctor,  it  strikes  me  that  you 
are  romancing  a  great  deal,  or  you  can  see 
further  into  a  mile-stone  than  most  men.  How 
could  you  detect  Hobb's  on  the  gate.  ? 

Doctor  — Prithee,   Major,  let  me  tell   my 
story  my  own  way.     The  painting  is  an  admi- 
rable one,  and  you  must  suffer  mo  to  enlaroje  : 
a  little  or  you  will  not  understand  it     'I  he  i 
daughter,  who  was  thus  cut  off,  as  it  were,  j 
from  the  world,  pined  away;  the  bloom  from 
her  cheek  had  fled,  and  the  sunken  eye  pro- 
claimed the  misery  she  was  enduring.     The 
statesman,  who  was  in  his  way  a  kind  and 
tender  father,  caused  to  be  built  a  suit  of 
apartments  and  a  large  banquet  room  to  the 
left  of  his  mansion,  tor  his  daughter's  accomo- 
dation.     The   building  jutted  out   over   the 
water,  which  skirted  hi<  demesnes.     Here  the  | 
daughter  moped  in  solitude,  attended  by  an  ! 
old  duenna,  who  supplied  the  place  of  her  j 
maid  and  confidante.     She  was  also  told  to  ; 
prepare  for  marriaire  with  an  old  but  rich  and  , 
powerful  suitor  wIjo    solicited  the   honor  of, 
her  hand  from  her  father,  which  honor  on  his  ' 
part  was  willingly  granted,  for  it  secured  him 
from  fiirther  trouble  on  his  dauj::hter's  part, ' 
and  her  a  rich  husband,  alike  honorable  in 
years  and  fame. 

Laiud. — The  cruel  bcastie,  to  wed  the  ten- 
der plant  to  the  vile  old  sinner. 

[The  Major's  eyes  twinkled,  but  not  with 
suppressed  tears ;  there  was  a  cunningness 
about  them  whon  he  muttered,  sottotoce^  "I've 
seen  the  plate."] 

DocToi?. — The  secretary,  who  from  the  op- 
po.site  side  of  the  river  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceeding-? of  th'j  state^JU'in,  and  had  even  soon 
our  heroin?  at  a  window,  looking  out  over  the 
water,  in  the  banquotting  hou.«io,  borhoujrht 
himscif  of  an  expedient  whereby  he  might 


!  communicate  with  his  "  fairy  queen,"  as  I  have 
I  no  doubt  he  often  called  her.  It  was  this. 
The  current  of  the  river  he  found,  by  accident  ly 
dropping  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  would  carry 
any  floating  substance  immediately  beneath 
the  windows  of  his  charmer.  So  scribbling  a 
note,  he  entrusted  it  to  a  little  ark  which 
swept  on  as  gallantly  to  its  destination,  as  the 
Royal  Mail  Cunard  line  does  itself  to  New  York. 
Our  heroine  saw  the  tiny  vessel  floating  oa 
towards  her,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  toy 
some  neighbor's  child  might  have  lost,  has- 
tened down  and  grabbed-^^ 

Major. — Oh,  Doctor !     Caught ! 

Doctor. — And  caught  the  post. 

Laird. — Eh,  noo,  but  she  was  a  fortunate 
lassie.     What  was  in  the  letter? 

Major.— Ha,  ha,  ha  I  You  are  curious, 
Laird. 

Doctor. — As  she  was  a  discreet  damsel,  she 
hid  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  hurried  to 
her  room  to  read  in  private.  It  was  some- 
thing as  follows : — 

**  As  towards  thee  my  bark  sail?,  so  to  thee  my 
thoughts  tend  ;  and  as  the  floorers  fade  and  b]o9- 
soms  fall,  80  will  your  faithful  lover  droop  and  t»e 
seen  no  more. 

**  P.S.— Let  your  thoughts  float  and  III  read 
vour  words  in  the  stream  !" 

■ 

This  was  too  good  a   chance  to  be  lost;  so 
seizing  a  pen,  she  replied  by  way  of  encour- 
agement : — '*  Does  a  farmer  allow  his  fruits  to 
be  plucked  by  another?     The  fruit  you  most 
prize  is  ripe.     Take  care  lest  another  enjoys 
it ;"  and  placing  this  pr.  cious  epistle  in  the 
same   conveyance,    entrusted  it  the   waters. 
Her  lover's  doliji^ht  and  fears  were  at  the  same 
time  excited  by  this  document,  and  he  replied 
shortly  that    he   would   secure   his  own,  or 
*'  perish  in  the  attempt."     Time,  of  course,  is 
sui)posod  to  wave  on,  and  the  statesman  gave 
a  gT'and  feast  in  honor  of  his  daughter's  nup- 
tials with  her    suitor,    which   were  to    take 
place  one  summer's  eve.     The  father  at  this 
feast  got  intoxicated,  but  her  suitor  was  much 
worse.      In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment 
who  should  enter  but  the  secretary  in  disguise. 
He  made  himself  known  to  his  faithful  lady 
love,  and  they  agreed  to  fly  at  once  ;  she  also 
gave  him  a  ten-pound  note  presented  her  by 
her  suitor  as  a  bridal  present ;  this  he  put  in 
his  pocket.     They  had  barely  lefY  the  house 
when  the  father,  suspectmg  that  all  was  not 
right,  looked  for  his  daughter,  and  saw  her 
running  across   the  lawn   towards  a  bridge 
which  spanned  the  river,  followed  by  his  late 
secretary.      He   pursued   them.      The   tliree 
tiirnres  are  admirably   depicted  crossing  the 
bridgo,   foremost   of  them  is    the  dauirhter, 
next   the    lover  with  her    bundle,  and    last, 
the  father  with  a  whip,  which  the  daughter 
knew  would  be  well  a[)plied  if  taken.     The 
countenances  of  these  characters,  which  oc- 
cupy the  forocjround  in  the  pninting,  are  mas- 
terpiece* in  themselves,  an  expression  of  love 
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blended  with  fear  characterizes  the  faces  of  the 
lovers,  while  hate,  mingled  with  rage,  indi- 
cates the  father.     I  will  merely  add  that  the 
lovers  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  their  troubles 
are  not  yet  ended.     To  the  extreme  left  of  the 
picture  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  delineated 
a  humble  cottage,  where  the  loving  pair  resid- 
ed for  a  few  years  in  happiness  and  safety, 
living  on  money  obtained  by  her  taking  in 
washing   and    sewing.     At    last   they  were 
discovered  by  the  outraged  father,  who  ordered 
the  police  to  take  them  in  custody  for  the 
theft  of  his  money.    But,  happily,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape ;  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  painting,  sailing  down  the  river  in 
a  small  covered  boat     They  land  on  an  island 
at  some  distance  from  their  former  home,  re- 
presented also  in  the  plate  to  the  left ;  here 
the  young  couple  resolve  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  peace.     The  secretary  for  a  sub- 
sistence devotes  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  resolves  to  write  a  work  on  the 
potato  rot.     This  book,  though  meriting  great 
praise,  unfortunately  reveals  to  the  statesman 
the  locale  of  his  son-in-law.     He  again  orders 
the  police  after  them,  and  they  are  surprised. 
In  the  scuffle  which  ensues  the  secretary  is 
killed,  and  his  wife  in  despair  sets  fire  to  the 
house  and  perishe^^  in  the  flames.     (The  Laird 
heaves  a  deep-drawn  sigh.)    The  gods,  in  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  couple, 
change  them  into  turtle  doves,  and  they  may 
be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  plate  billing  and  coo- 
ing with  each— 

Laird  (intensely  indignant). — Hau'd,  hau'd, 
hau'd,  man ;  d'ye  mean  to  run  yer  rigs,  gam- 
moning auld  chiels  sic  as  us  wi'  yer  senseless 
stuff,  telling  sic  a  lang  rigmarole  about  a  com- 
mon crockery  plate,  sic  as  Grizzy  an'  I  have 
eaten  aff  these  last  fifty  years  ?  Ye  ought  to 
know  better,  ye  young  deevil,  an'  you  a  doctor, 
too  I  Ye  are'na  worthy  o'  a  seat  in  oor  Shanty. 
Major,  let  us  vote  him  out 

Major. — ^No,  no ;  I  saw  the  joke,  though 
not  at  first,  and  considered  it  would  have  been 
unkind,  especially  as  you  were  so  earnest 
about  it,  to  undeceive  you. 

Laird. — Ye  are  as  bad  as  the  Doctor,  Ma- 
jor, ril  gang  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  tell  her 
yer  tricks.  (Exit  Laird,  who  almost  immedi- 
ately returns,  holding  in  his  hands  a  "willow- 
pattern  plate.")  Weel,  weel  (laughing),  Doc- 
tor, I  forgie  ye.  But  tell  me,  noo,  what 
made  ye  think  o'  sic  a  trick. 

Doctor. — Well,  Laird,  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  passing  Pell's  picture-shop,  I  saw  in  the 
window  an  engraving  of  this  plate,  which  was 
presented  and  inscribed  by  Mr.  Punch  to  his 
readers.  This  plate  also  called  to  my  mind 
a  tale  which  I  had  read  inany  years  hack 
somewhere,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent joke  if  I  could  give  you  a  free  and  easy 
yersioQ  of  it,  without  yoor  guessing  mr 
olject ;  that  I  succeeded  1  can  see  very  well, 
but  I  question  much,  if  it  were  r«Uted  to  the 


readers  oH  the  Anglo^  whether  they  would  be  so 
apt  to  be  sold.  However,  we  must  not  neglect 
our  sederunt.  AVhat  is  there  to  chat  about? 
Have  any  of  you  dipped  into  the  third 
part  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Memoirs,  Jour- 
nal, and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore  ?" 

MAJOJi. — I  have  done  more,  oh  son  of  Escu- 
lapius,  I  have  positively  decoured  it ! 

Laird. — Wonders  will  never  cease !  I  would 
hae  opined  that  ony  thing  coming  frae  the  pen 
o'  the  wee  AVhig  Lordie,  would  hae  destroyed 
your  digestion. 

Major. — Silence,  Laird,  and  jump  not  thus 
at  conclusions,  as  if  you  were  making  a  leap 
over  one  of  the  rail  fences  of  Bonnie  braes  ! 
I  do  not  dislike  Russell  the  loss,  but  only  love 
Anacreon  Tom  the  more  I 

Doctor  (interrupts) — What  a  horrid  pun. 

Major — Most  fortunately  Lord  John  has  the 
good  sense  to  let  Erin's  sweetest  warbler,  have 
all  the  speaking  to  himself  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  a  verity,  he  discourseth  most  appetizing 
matter,  though  occasionally,  over-strongly 
tainted  with  the  mouldyness  of  liberalism. 

Doctor. — Crab  tree  1  I  protest  against  these 
outbreaks  of  fossil  Toryism  at  this  board.-— 
You  are  enough  to  drive  a  rational  reformer 
like  myself  into  the  embraces  of  red  republi- 
canism! 

Laird. — And  a  bonny  armfu^  the  randy 
would  get  1  But  touching  Tummas,  will  you 
favour  us,  Major,  with  some  o'  his  sappy  say- 
ings? 

Major. — ^With  great  pleasure.  I  shall  read 
you  off  a  bundle  of  amusing  ana^  worthy  of 
John  Wesley  himself. 

NO  ACCOUNTINO  FOR  TASTE& 

**  A  doddisb  bean,  who  could  not  apeak  a  word 
of  decent  English,  joined  as,  with  a  little  footman 
in  gaudjr  livery,  of  whom  be  seemed  to  be  more 
careful  than  if  it  had  been  bis  wife ;  had  bim  in- 
side the  coach,  and  brought  him  into  the  same 
room  with  us  at  sopper,— a  footman  evidently  a 
new  drcumstance  to  him.  This  dand/  found  me 
out  by  the  name  on  my  trunk,  and  my  having 
said  I  lived  some  time  in  Leicestershire — ^proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  extraordinary  man  alluded  to 
by  Sonthey  in  his  Espridla  letters,  who  had  a 
museum  of  the  ropes  in  which  varioas  male&o- 
tors  bad  been  hanged,  all  ticketted  and  hung  In 
order  round  his  room.  If  I  recollect  right,  Sonth- 
ey says  his  own  ought  to  have  completed  the  col* 
lection.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this  ferodous 
taste,  a  poor,  weak,  squeaking,  unmanly  manner- 
ed old  creature ;  for  I  knew  him  a  little." 


LETT  HANDED  COMPLDCEIIT. 

**A  good  story  in  Mrs.  G.'a  **  Memoirs''  of 
Stephen  Kemble,  who  sleeping  at  an  inn  In  a 
country  town,  was  wakened  about  daybreak  by  a 
strange  figure,  a  dwari^  standing  by  bis  bed  in 
extraordinary  attire.  Kemble  raised  himself  up 
in  the  bed,  and  questioned  the  figure,  which  said 
— "  I  am  a  dwar^  as  you  perceive ;  I  am  come  to 
exhibit  at  the  fair  to-morrow,  and  I  have  mistaken 
the  bed  chamber ;  I  suppose  you  are  a  giant 
come  for  the  same  purpose.** 
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A  LEGAL  PUN. 

**  A  gentleman  told  a  punning  epigram  of  Jekyrs 
upon  an  old  lady  being  brought  forward  as  a  wit- 
aeas  to  prove  a  tender  made : 

"  Onrrow,  forbear  I  ihal  tou^h  old  jade 
Can  never  prove  a  (eader  maid." 

Sheridan's  oratort  and  habits. 

**In  speaking  of  Sheridan's  eloquence,  Lord  H. 
said  that  the  over-strained  notions  he  had  of  per- 
fection were  Tery  favourable  to  his  style  of  ora- 
tory in  giving  it  a  certain  elevation  of  tone  and 
dignity  of  thought.  Mr.  Fox  thought  his  West* 
miuister  Hall  speech,  trumpery,  and  used  to  say 
it  spoiled  the  style  of  Burke,  who  was  delighted 
with  IL  Certainly  in  the  report  I  have  read  ot 
it,  it  seems  most  trashy  bombast  At  Holland 
House,  where  he  was  often  latterly,  Lady  H.  told 
me  he  used  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  book 
up  to  bed  with  him  always;  the /ormer  alone  in- 
tended for  use.  In  the  morning  he  breakfasted 
in  bed,  and  had  a  little  rum  or  brandy  with  his 
tea  or  cofTce ;  made  his  appearance  between  one 
and  two,  and  pretending  important  business,  used 
to  set  out  for  town,  but  regularly  stopped  at  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public-house  for  a  dram.  There 
was  indeed  a  long  bill  run  up  by  him  at  the  Adam 
and  Bve,  which  Lord  H.  had  to  pay." 

THE  WATERLET  NOVELS. 

«•  Talked  of  the  Scotch  novels.  When  Wilkie, 
the  painter,  was  taking  his  portraits  of  Scott^s 
family,  the  eldest  daughter  said  to  him,  **  We 
don^t  know  what  to  think  of  those  novels.  We 
have  access  to  all  papa^s  papers.  He  has  no  par- 
ticular study ;  writes  everything  in  the  midst  of 
us  all ;  and  yet  we  never  have  seen  a  single  scrap 
of  the  MS.  of  any  of  these  novels ;  but  still  we 
have  one  reason  for  thinking  them  his,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  the  only  works  published  in  Soot- 
hand  of  which  copies  are  not  presented  to  papa." 
The  reason  agairutt  is  stronger  than  the  reason 
for :  Scott  gave  his  honour  to  the  Prince  Regent 
they  were  not  his ;  and  Rogers  heard  him  do  the 
same  to  Sheridan,  who  asked  him,  with  some 
degree  of  brusqueriey  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  them.  All  this  rather  confirms  me  in  my  first 
idea,  that  they  are  not  Scott's." 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

**  Addison,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Holland 
House,  used,  when  composing,  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  long  gallery  there,  with  a  bottle  of  wine 
at  each  end  of  it,  which  he  finished  during  the 
operation. 


THE  "quarterly" 
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**  Made,  while  I  walked,  the  following  stanza 
of  a  song  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Murray  to  the 
tune  of  the  **  Christening  of  Little  Joey,"  at  a 
grand  literary  dinner  which  he  gives : 

"  Beware,  ye  bards  of  each  degree. 

From  Wordsworth  down  10  Packwood{ 
Two  rod*  l>vc  gol  lo  tickle  ye — 

The  "  Quarter!  v"  and  •*  Blackwood. » 
Not  Cribb  himself  more  handsomely 
Yoar  hollow  noddle  crack  wtwld ; 
1*11  ^  yoa  in  the  '*  Qoarterly," 
And  nnffian  you  in  ^*  Blackwood  I** 
M  80  tremble,  bards  of  each  degree,**  Ite.,  Ik. 


A   DRAMATIC  JOKE 

**  Mentioned  a  tolerably  fair  punning  j^tt-d*e§- 
prit,  written  by  one  of  his  friends,  upon  an  attempt 
made  by  a  Mr.  Aikin  to  speak  a  prologue  at  a 
private  play  they  had,  in  which  he  failed  totally, 
and  laid  his  failure  upon  the  bad  prompting  of  a 
Mr.  Hardy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  manuscript  for 
that  purpose.    I  rememb^  the  following: 

"  Aikin  aayn  Hardy  prompts  not  lood  enooi^h ; 
Hnidy  has  loo  much  taste  to  read  snch  stulT; 
A i kill  was  hard^  to  attempt  to  speak , 
Hardy  was  aikui  {aekmg)  for  tae  speaker's  sake.'* 

LADT  CLARE 

"  Reminded  me  of  the  night  she  saw  me  as 
Mungo,  at  a  masquerade  at  Lady  Besborough's. 
Told  her  this  was  the  last  folly  I  had  been  guilty 
of  in  the  masquerading  way.  Brought  to  my 
mind  a  pun  I  had  made  in  her  hearing  that  night. 
Lady  Clare  said, "  I  am  always  found  out  at  a  mas- 
querade." **  That  shows,"  answered  I,  "  you  are 
not  the  clair-obscure." 

A  BATCH  OF  CONUNDRUMS. 

*'  Some  tolerable  conundrums  mentioned  by 
the  ladies : — **  Why  is  the  Prince  of  Homburg 
like  a  successful  gamester? — Because  he  has 
gained  a  great  Bet."  *'  Why  doesn't  U  go  out 
to  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  ?  Be- 
cause it  always  comes  after  T."  '*  What  are  the 
only  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  have  eyes? 
A  and  B,  because  ABC  (see)  D.**  I  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  Beresford^s  (author  of  the  "  Misei^ 
ies  of  Human  Life,'')  most  ludicrously  far>fetcbed. 
"  Why  is  a  man  who  bets  on  the  letter  O  that  it 
will  beat  P  in  a  race  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet, 
like  a  man  asking  for  one  sort  of  tobaciso,  and 
getting  some  other  ? — Because  it  is  wrong  to  back 
0  (tobacco.")  **  Why  must  a  man  who  commits 
murder  in  Leicester  Square,  necessarily  be  ac- 
quitted?— Because  he  can  prove  an  aUey  by 
(alibi") 

BON-MOTS. 

**  Tiemey  mentioned  two  bon-mots  of  Mr.  Pitt 
one  was  his  adding  to  Sir  W.  Curtis's  toast  ("  A 
speedy  peace  and  soon,")  "  soon,  if  possible  ;* 
and  the  other,  his  answer  to  some  militia  or  yeo- 
manry commander,  who  reminded  him  that  they 
had  stipulated  never  to  quit  the  country, — 
*'  Kever,"  said  Pitt,  "  except  in  cote  of  aetnai  tM- 
va«t«n."  I  also  mentionea  Sir.  W.  Curtis's  con- 
undrum, "Why  is  a  towel  like  a  serpent? — 
Because  it's  a  tn/>«r."  A  blander  told  of  some 
Irishman,  whose  wife*s  brother  was  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  saying,  "  If  my  wife  had  beon  her  broth- 
er, what  a  large  fortune,"  &e.  &e. 

A  PRIZE  FIGHT. 

"Breakfasted  with  Davies  at  seven.  Walked 
to  Jackson's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street ;  a  Tery 
neat  establishment  for  a  boxer.  Were  off  In  oar 
chaise  at  eight.  The  immense  crowds  of  carriages^ 
pedestrians,  &c.  all  along  the  road — the  respect 
paid  to  Jackson  everywhere,  highly  comical.  Hs 
sung  some  flash  songs  on  the  way,  and  I  contri- 
ved to  muster  up  one  or  two  myself,  modi  to 
Scrope  Davie's  surprise  and  diTervon.  Tbo 
scene  of  action  beyond  Crawley,  thirty-two  unlet 
from  town ;  the  combatants  Randall  k  Tomer, 
ths  foroner  an  Irishnuuii  which  was  Inckj,  as  it 
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gave  me  some  sort  of  interest  in  the  contest  The 
thing  altogether  not  so  horrid  as  I  expected. — 
Turner's  face  was  a  good  deal  de-humauised,  but 
Randall  (the  conqueror)  had  hardly  a  scratch. 
The  battle  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty -two  min- 
utes ;  a  beautiful  sunshine  brolce  out  at  this  part 
of  the  day  ;  and  had  there  been  a  proportionate 
mixture  of  women  in  the  immense  ring  formed 
around,  it  would  hare  been  a  very  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. The  pigeons  let  off  at  different  periods  of 
the  fight,  with  dispatches,  very  picturesque ;  at 
the  close,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  took  wing.  It 
seems  they  are  always  sure  messengers,  unless 
they  happen  to  meet  with  a  hawk." 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

**  A  good  thing  of  Madame  De  StaePs  about  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  "  there  never  was  so 
great  a  man,  made  out  of  such  small  materials/' 

Doctor. — Some  of  these  are  very  fiiir,  but 
the  book  is  not  all  made  up  of  such  light  ma- 
terial 

Major. — ^By  no  means ;  the  light  ana  serve 
only  to  give  piquancy  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
which  I  recommend  to  your  notice. 

Doctor. — It  was  my  intention  to  read  it, 
when  I  found  out  from  you  how  far  it  was 
worth  my  while.  Here  is  a  letter  of  invitation 
which  I  have  just  received.    Will  you  hear  it  ? 

Major. — ^By  all  means. 

Dear  Anolo, 

Old  Winter's  days  for  '53  are  numbered,  and 
our  glorious  Spring  is  striving  right  heartily 
to  push  the  frosty  old  chap  on  one  side  to  have 
her  watch  on  deck,  and  to  steer  us  into  bright 
summer  days,  so  full  of  enjoyment  Our 
sketch  of  the  yacht  sailing  is,  perhaps,  premar 
ture,  but  ere  long  we  hope  to  see — 

"  StudioDn  of  fame  our  gallant  Commodore, 
Hoist  his  red  pendaJil  aiul  forsake  the  shore.*' 

And  a  Commodore  of  the  right  sort  leads 
the  Toronto  Yacht  Club  for  '53,  in  anew  boat, 
— ^built  by  Mr.  Hayes — which  is  a  credit  to  the 
city.  As  our  worthy  Commodore  has  not  offi- 
cially notified  his  rig  to  the  Secretary,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  (in  my  sketch)  to  rig  him, 
knowing  that  his  usual  good  humour  will  ex- 
cuse the  liberty.  Our  club,  Mr.  Anglo-Ame- 
rican, consists  of  a  Commodore,  Yice-Commo- 
dore,  Captain,  and,  though  last  not  least,  a 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  constitute 
the  officers,  the  members  are  ad  libitum^  and 
judging  from  the  members  who  have  joined  up 
to  the  present  time,  I  think  we  ^ill  have  a 
right  jolly  club,  and  well  supported — the  pre- 
sent title  of  the  club,  I  am  sorry  to  sa^,  does 
not  include  the  term  *  Royal,'  but  a  petition  has 
been  sent  through  the  Governor  and  Sir  J. 
Graham  to  the  Queen,  beseeching  her  to  honor 
ns  by  Royalizing  our  dub,  so  don't  be  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Anglo,  to  see  gentlemen  walking 
in  our  streets  in  blue  jackets  and  brass  fnot 
bone)  buttons  with  «  crown,  and  T.R.X.C. 
below.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  sketch,  and 
Blight  description  may  induce  those  boating 
men  who,  from  ignonnoe  of  the  formation  of 


the  new  club,  have  not  already  joined,  to  be- 
come members.  For  their  information  I  may 
say,  that  the  members  are  elected  by  ballot  at 
tbe  monthly  meetings-^first  Monday  in  the 
month.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  boat  owner 
to  become  a  member,  and  those  who  are  fond 
of  a  sail  and  do  not  belong  to  any  boat,  will 
find  that  it  is  understood  by  the  boat  owners, 
when  not  full  (I  beg  you  clearly  to  understand 
I  do  not  allude  to  any  of  the  dinner  arrange- 
ments) to  take  out  members  to  sail,  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  Lucky  is  the  man,  dear  Anglo, 
who  gets  a  sail  in  some  of  the  boats — you  who 
are  fond  of  the  tit  bits,  will  find  some  capital 
eating.  I  know  you  are  Goth  enough  not  to 
touch  punch,  but  there  is  always  plenty  of 
water  to  be  had.  Don't  let  the  public  imagine 
that  all  the  yachts  cany  professional  cooks, 
but  this  I  say,  some  of  the  boats,  and  owners, 
too,  are  to  be  remembered  for  hospitality  and, 
as  Paddy  would  say,  ^*  the  height  av  good  aitin* 
and  drinking.*'  I  must  not  say  much  more 
about  these  matters,  else  the  club  boats  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  members.  You, 
my  gastronomic  friend,  must  come  to  oar  next 
monthly  meeting,  and  see  how  much  harmony 
prevails  in  Toronto  in  yachting  matters.  For 
the  information  of  yourself  I  mention  that  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  rule  against  smoking. 
As  you  will  perceive,  by  my  statement  of  the 
number  of  yachts  and  boats,  we  are  not  to  be 
despised.  We  have  petitioned  the  Corpora- 
tion to  allow  us  a  bay  or  dock  to  moor  our 
summer  hauserin,  when  the  Esplanade  is  built, 
and  we  have  eyeij  hope  that  they  will  accede 
to  our  prayer.  Between  ourselves,  I  can  tell 
you  that — in  the  event  of  such  people  being 
required— there  are  some  in  our  dub  who  know 
tbe  starboard  from  the  larboard  tack,  and  in 
the  event  of  anylody  coming  to  take  Canada 
away  from  us,  we  could  puzzle  them  sadly 
with  our  little  yachts  and  duck-guns  off  the 
bar ; — and  talking  of  war,  I  will  conclude  by 
hoping,— 

**  As  on  the  land  the  Royal  oak  doth  reign, 
Pride  of  ihe  forest— monarch  of  the  plain  : 
So  on  the  ocean,  liritaiii's  Queen  may  keep, 
Sapieme  dominion— Ruler  of  the  deep  I" 

I  am,  dear  Anglo,  in  faith  yours. 

Lanyard. 

Major. — I  hope  the  club  will  succeed. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  finer  basin  than  To- 
ronto harbor:  and  when  tired  of  confinement 
a  stretch  into  the  lake  is  always  before  them. 
By  the  bye,  speaking  of  the  Harbour  reminds 
me  that  you  promised  to  get  up  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  Harbour  to  accompany  our  en- 
graving. 

Doctor. — ^Here  it  is.    [Doctor  reads,] 

Toronto  Harbour  is  nearly  circular.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of 
Lake  Ontario,  aided  b^  the  current  from  the 
river  Don.  The  Pcnmsula  is  about  six  or 
seren  mfles  long,  curving  on  itself  oppo^te  the 
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old  garrison,  at  its  western  end  it  is  broad  aad 
studded  with  numerous  small  bays  and  lakes, 
the  resort  of  many  varieties  of  wild  fowl  At 
the  eastern  extremity  is  a  larp^e  marsh,  which 
renders  that  locality  &mous  for  its  fevers  and 
agues.  Many  years  ago  the  Island,  as  it  is 
called,  was  covered  with  forest  trees,  but  these 
have  been  nearly  all  cut  away  a  fact  to  be  de- 
plored for  two  reasons :  firstly,  had  the  trees 
been  left  the  sands  which  sweep  and  driftacross, 
to  and  fro,  from  Lake  to  Bay  and  from  Bay  to 
Lake,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  arrested, 
and  the  ponds  in  the  broader  portion  of  the 
peninsula  gradually  filled  up,  converting  the 
whole  into  a  large  and  beautiful  natural  park, 
which  would  be  a  resort  at  all  seasons  to  the 
weary  citizen  who,  tired  of  the  hot  and  dusty 
streets  of  the  town,  would  seek  refuge  for  a  few 
hours  in  this  cool  and  shady  spot  Secondly,  the 
peninsula  in  its  weakest  parts  would  be  strength- 
ened and  enabled  better  to  resist  the  storms 
of  the  Lake. — Nature  is  ever  the  best  architect, 
and  we  must  be  careful  when  we  attempt  to 
improve  on  her,  lest  our  presumption  be 
punished  by  destruction.  The  hollow  stalk 
of  straw  has  taught  the  builder  a  most  import- 
ant lesson,  and  the  bee  has  solved  a  problem 
that  puzzled  our  most  acute  mathematicians 
for  years !  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  straw,  or  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  supe- 
rior to  the  organization  or  the  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  man.  We  must  beware,  lest 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
our  own  opinions,  we  fall  into  error,  and  so 
allow  the  humble  insect  or  a  common  plant  to 
excel  us  in  the  adaptation  of  a  means  to  an 
end. 

But  to  retuan  to  our  harbor.  Bouchette 
says,  "  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  first  sur- 
vey of  York  (Toronto)  Harbor,  in  1793.  I  was 
at  that  period  in  the  naval  service  on  the  lakes, 
and  the  survey  of  Toronto  Harbor  was  intrusted 
by  his  Excellency  to  my  performance.  I  still 
distinctly  recollect  the  untamed  aspect  which 
the  country  exhibited  when  first  I  entered  the 
beautiful  basin,  which  thus  became  the  scene 
of  my  early  hydrographical  operations.  Dense 
and  trackless  forests  lined  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  and  reflected  their  inverted  images  in  its 
glassy  surface.  The  wandering  savage  had 
constructed  his  ephemeral  habitation  beneath 
their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  bay  and  neigh- 
boring marshes  were  the  hitherto  uninvaded 
haunts  of  immense  coveys  of  wildfowl :  indeed, 
they  were  so  abundant  as  in  some  measure  to 
annoy  us  during  the  night" 

Before  the  war  of '12,  '18  and  '14  the  govern- 
ment erected  a  blockhouse  on  Gibraltar  Point, 
alio  some  storehouses  for  the  storage  of  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  sent  out  by  the  home 
government,  for  the  use  of  settlers.  The 
storehouses  were  encumbered  with  these  tools 
for  years,  not  one  of  them  having  been  used 
or  disposed  of  as  intended.    During  the  war 


our  American  neighbors  quietly  took  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  burnt  the  useless  houses ; 
I  they  doubtless  served  a  better  purpose  in  their 
hands  than  ever  they  did  in  ours. 

Another  incident  we  must  relate  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Peninsula, — two  gun-boats,  large 
and  handsome  vessels  they  were,  were  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber ;  one  fine 
afternoon  they  were  rowed  over  to  Gibraltar 
Point,  in  ten  minutes  hauled  up  on  the  sand,  a 
small  shanty  built  over  them,  and  there  they 
were  left  till  they  rotted.  They  served,  how- 
ever, one  good  purpose, — many  were  the  pic- 
nics held  in  those  days  on  this  Point,  and  the 
young  ladies  and  their  attendents  always  found 
a  pleasant  little  habitation  to  lunch  in  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  or  to  retreat  to  from  a  pass- 
ing shower.  ' 

We  will  now  give  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle's 
first  impressions  on  landing  in  Toronto ;  per- 
haps his  remarks,  though  written  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs : — "  When  we  first  ap- 
proach the  capital  of  any  strange  country,  our 
imagination,  notwithstanding  the  niladrmraH 
which  travel  more  or  less  imparts,  naturally 
pictures  forth  all  sorts  of  ideas  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that,  in  visiting  Toronto,  we  come  to 
a  city  which  has  started  into  existence  within 
thirty  years,  we  are  naturally  eager  to  examine 
it  and  its  history  closely.  Accordin^y,  I 
watched  the  shores  of  its  great  pear-shaped 
bay,  or  harbour,  lined  with  buildings  on  the 
north,  and  a  barren  sand  on  the  south,  finished 
by  a  stagnant  marsh  on  the  east,  with  intense 
interest,  as  the  steamer  wended  its  way  to  the 
inconvenient  wharves,  placed  ahnost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  port 

"  Our  landing,  on  a  narrow  decaying  pier, 
jostled,  as  it  were,  almost  into  the  water,  by 
rude  carters  plying  for  hire  on  its  narrow 
bounds,  and  pestered  by  crowds  of  equally 
rude  pliers  for  hotel  preferences,  gave  us  no 
ver^  exalted  notions  of  the  grandeur  or  the 
police  of  Toronto.  ♦  ♦  *  Piers  of 
rotten  planks,  neariy  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  and  without  gas,  or  any  other  lights, 
must  create,  as  they  indeed  do,  not  mereij 
great  inconvenience,  but  loss  of  life.*' 

Laird. — What  wee  book  is  that  at  yoor 
elbow,  Orabtree,  dressed  in  green,  like  ane  o' 
the  "  good  people  ?" 

Major. — An  exceedingly  modest  and  read- 
able Journal  qf  an  African  Ouite,  written 
by  Horatio  Bridge,  U.S^  Navy,  edited  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorn,  published  by  George  P. 
Putnam,  and  vended  by  Thomas  Kaclear. 

Doctor. — It  is  readable,  you  say  ? 

Major. — Eminently  sa  The  author  is  re- 
freshingly free  from  the  disease  of  ^  fine  writ- 
ing," and  tells  history  in  a  fiirafrfe^  cominon- 
sense  manner,  which  contrasts  creditably  with 
the  florid  tonoi  too  frequently  aped  by  fiteraiy 
blue  jaoket& 
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Laird — As  the  Bailie  of  Balmawhapple  said 
to  the  prating  packman  of  Pitmidden,  "let 
us  see  some  o'  your  goods,  honest  freend,  and 
give  us  less  o'  your  gab  I" 

Major. — You  are  a  strange  customer,  after 
all,  Bonniebraes  I  but  your  bark  is  worse  than 
your  bite!  lo  compliance  with  the  request 
which  you  make,  somewhat  uncouthly,  1  shall 
give  you  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bridge's  yarn- 
spinning.  Here  is  a  peep  at  a  place  rendered 
somewhat  famous  in  Toronto  of  late,  in  con- 
nection with  a  relative  of  the  peripatetic  Jew  I 

"  Ashore  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  reckoned  at  six  or  eight  thousand.  The 
streets  are  clean,  and  the  houses  built  in  the  Span- 
ish fashion.     Camels  are  frequent  in  the  streetd. 

The  landing  at  the  Mole  is  generally  bad,  as 
Nelson  found  to  his  cost.     It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that,   even  in  ordinary  tunes,  the  landing  of  a 
large  party,  though  unopposed,  must  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty.     How  much  more  ardu> 
ous,  then,  was  the  enterprise  of  the  great  Naval 
Hero,  who  made  hia  attack  in  darkness,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  weU*manued  battery,  which  swept 
away  all  who  gained  foot-hold  on  the  shore  1    The 
latter  obstacle  might  have  been  overcome  by 
English    valor,    under  Nelson^s    guidance ;   but 
night,  and  the  heavy  surf,  were  the  enemies  that 
gave  him   his  first  and  only  defeat.     The  little 
lort,  under  whose  guns  he  was  carried  by  his  stop- 
son,  after  the  loss  of  his  arm,  derived  its  chief 
interest,  in  my  eyes,  from  that  circumstance.   The 
glory  of  the  great  Admiral  sheds  a  lustre  even 
upon  the  spot  where  success  deserted  him.     In 
the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cruz  are  to  be  seen  two 
English  flags,  which  were  taken  on  that  occasion, 
and  are  still  pointed  oat  with  pride  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.   I  saw  them  five  years  ago,  when  they 
hung  from  the  walls,  tattered  and  covered  with 
dust;  they  are  now  enclosed  in  glass  cases,  to 
which  the  stranger^s  attention  is  eagerly  directed 
by  the  boys  who  swarm  around  him.     The  defeat 
of  Nelson  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
patron-saint  of  Santa  Cruz ;  a  coincidence  which 
has  added  not  a  little  to  the  saint's  reputation. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  first  warlike  exploit ;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  routed  the  Moors,  when  pressing 
the  city  hard,  in  the  olden  time. 

We  wandered  about  the  city  until  evening,  and 
then  walked  in  the  Plaza.    Here  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city  promenade  for  an  hour  or 
two,  occasionally  seating  themselves  on  the  stone- 
benches  which    skirt  the  square.    Like  other 
Spanish  ladies,  the  lovely  brunettes  of  Santa  Cruz 
generally  wear  the  mantilla,  so  much  more  becom- 
ing than  the  bonnet    There  are  just  enough  of 
bonnets  worn  by  foreigners,  and  travelled  Spanish 
dames,  to  show  what  deformities  they  are,  when 
contrasted  with  the  graceful  veil.  This  head-dress 
could  only  be  used  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Tene- 
riffe,  where  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  there  is  no  winter  and  no  sum- 
mer here.    So  eqaable  and  moderate  is  the  tem- 
perature, that,  we  were  assured,  a  person  might, 
without  inconvenience,  wear  cither  thick  or  Uiin 
clothiag,  all  the  year  round.    With  such  a  climate, 
And  with  a  fertile  soil,  It  would  seem  that  this 
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must  be  almost  a  Paradise.  There  is  a  great  ob- 
struction, however,  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  want  of  water.  It  rains  so  seldom 
that  the  ground  is  almost  burnt  up,  and  many  cat- 
tle actually  perish  from  thirst.  It  is  said  that  no 
less  than  thirty  thousimd  persons  have  emigrated 
from  the  island,  within  three  years. 

The  productions  of  Teneriffe,  for  export,  are 
wine  and  barilla.  Of  the  first,  the  greater  part  is 
sent  to  England,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
About  thirty  thousand  pipes  are  made  annually, 
of  which  two  thirds  are  exported.  Little  or  no 
wine  is  produced  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  is- 
land. The  hills  around  Santa  Cruz  are  little  more 
than  rugged  peaks  of  naked  rock.  The  scenery 
is  wild  and  bold,  but  sterile ;  and  scattered  around 
are  stupendous  hills  of  lava,  the  products  of  for- 
mer volcanic  eruptions,  but  which  have,  for  ages, 
been  cold  and  wave-washed.*^ 

Doctor. — Did  your  friend  Bridge  touch  at 
Cape  Castle  ?  That  spot,  hallowed  a.s  it  is  by- 
associations  of  one  of  England's  sweetest 
poets,  has  more  interest  in  my  eyes  than  all 
the  rest  of  Africa  put  together. 

Major. — Mr.  B.  did  visit  the  locality  to 
which  you  refer,  and  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  hopeless  Crystals  resting  place : 

**  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  steal  away,  to 
look  at  the  burialplace  of  L.  E.  L.,  who  died  here, 
after  a  residence  of  only  two  months,  and  within 
a  year  after  becoming  the  wife  of  Governor 
McLean.  A  small,  white  marble  tablet  (inserted 
among  the  massive  grey  stones  of  the  castle-wall,, 
where  it  faces  the  area  of  the  fort)  has  been 
erected  to  her  memory. 

**  If  a  man  may  ever  indulge  in  sentiment,  it  is 
over  the  ashes  of  a  woman  whose  poetry  touched 
him  in  his  early  youth,  while  he  yet  cared  an  y 
thing  about  either  sentiment  or  poetry.  Thus 
much,  the  reader  will  pardon.  In  reference  to 
Mrs.  McLean,  it  may  be  added,  that,  subsequently 
to  her  unhappy  death,  different  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to-  its  cause,  some  of  them  cruel  to  her  own 
memory,  others  to  the  conduct  of  her  husband.— 
All  these  reports  appear  to  have  been  equally  and 
entirely  unfounded.  It  is  well  established  here, 
that  her  death  was  accidental.*^ 

Laird. — Puir  lassie  I  Mony  a  sair  heart  she 
wad  hae  had  in  life,  if  she  could  hae  foreseen 
that  "  ten  red  tiles,"  blistered  by  the  sun  o- 
negro  land,  were  to  cover  her  remains,  instead 
o*  the  dewy  primroses  and  gowons  she  loved 
sae  weel ! 

Doctor. — A  truce  to  sentiment  Bonnie- 
braes, have  you  been  taking  a  look  at  Nick- 
inson^s  company  of  comedians  ? 

Laird. — Hoot  awa,  man  I  Div  yo  forget 
that  I  am  a  ruling  elder  I  Na,  na  1  I  never 
saw  a  play  but  ane,  and  that  was  Allan  Ram- 
say^s  Patie  and  Roger,  I  hae  cause  to  mind 
the  backsliding  weel,  as  it  cost  me  a  red  &ce 
on  the  cutty  stool.  I  believe  that  a*  the  young 
lassies  belonging  to  the  ten  contiguous  par- 
ishes attended  to  witness  the  clapper-clawing^  . 
I  got  on  that  memorable  occasion ! 

Major. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  afore* 
said  troupe,  Doctor? 
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Doctor. — All  things  considered,  they  are 
really  very  good.  The  manager  and  his  eld- 
est daughter  would  do  credit  to  the  boards  of 
any  theatre,  and  the  balance  of  the  company 
sustain  their  parts  most  creditably. 

LAiRD.-7-Are  you  fond  o'  the  playhouse, 
Major  ? 

Major. — I  used  to  be  in  "auld  lang  Fyne," 
but  I  must  confess  that  a  new  novel,  accom- 
panied by  a  hundred  or  so  of  oysters,  and  a 
modicum  of  Mackay^s  ale,  have  now  more 
charms  for  me  of  an  evening  than  either  sock 
or  buskin!  And  now  a  days  I  experience 
little  enjoyment  from  acting,  as  the  idea  is 
always  uppermost  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  only 
acting  I  am  witnessing,  and  that  the  players 
are  merely  vocable  machines,  uninfluenced  by 
the  sentiments  which  they  enunciate. 

DocT.»R. — You  may  carry  that  notion  too 
far.  I  once  witnesseii  a  pregnant  proof  to  the 
contrary.  I  was  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Bel- 
fiist  theatre  one  evening,  when  Macready  was 
enacting  his  cherished  part  of  Virginius,  In 
the  first  act,  as  perchance  you  arc  aware,  the 
Roman  father,  crazed  by  his  giant  sorrows, 
grasps  Appius  by  the  throat,  and  the  pair 
leave  the  stage  in  a  deadly  struggle.  When 
Macready  and  Will  Alexander,  who  enacted 
the  cowed  tyrant,  came  up  to  where  I  was 
standing,  the  former  had  such  a  desperate 
grasp  of  his  mimic  victim*s  throat,  that  Alex- 
ander was  literally  gasping  for  breath.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  great  tragedian  recovered  his 
recollection,  and,  withdrawing  his  hand,  made 
the  half-strangled  Appius  an  ample  apology, 
protesting  that  he  had  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed and  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Honest  Will  commissioned  a  lictor  to 
procure  him  a  pot  of  Lurgan  aU^  to  restore 
his  shaken  nerves,  and  as  he  drained  the 
foaming  poculum,  "  registered  an  oath  "  that 
not  for  double  salary  would  he  again  run  the 
risk  of  anticipating  the  final  sentence  of  the 
law. 

Major. — But  you  see  nothing  of  that  here, 
I  should  fancy. 

Doctor. — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  it  is 
true  that  tragedy  alone  can  produce  such 
powerful  feeling — ^but  still  there  is  scope 
enough  in  the  pieces  played  at  the  Lyceum 
for  a  display  of  much  feeling — I  haye 
seen  really  very  good  plajring  there — and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Canada  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing produced  so  much  native  talent 

Laird. — ^What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ? 

Doctor. — I  mean  that  Miss  Nickinson  is  a 
Quebecker,  and  that  Mr.  Lee,  a  yery  promis- 
ing and  talented  young  man,  hails  from  Lon- 
don, Canada  West  I  have  seen  both  these 
young  people  repeatedly,  and  I  am  sure  that 
either  of  them  could  make  capital  engage- 
ments in  Englahd. 

Major. — You  surprise  met 

Doctor. — I  daresay  I  do — ^bnt  it  is  a  &ct 
tor  all  that    Go,  Major,  and  judge  for  your- 


self— and,  if  you  do  not  come  away  much 
gratified,  I  will  first  eat  my  hat,  and  thea 
swallow  my  lancets  as  desert 

Laird. — Ilae  ony  o'  ye  heard  tell  o'  this  new 
poet  that  has  lately  burst  upon  the  horizon  o* 
England,  to  fill  up  ane  o*  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  quenching  o'  Wordsworth,  and  Camp- 
bell, and  Moore,  and  Southey,  and  Coleridgii? 

Doctor. — By  what  name  are  we  to  call  this 
newly  developed  **  bright  peculiar  star?" 

Laird. — Alexander  Smith. 

Major. — Not  a  very  romantic  designatioD, 
I  must  confess. 

Laird. — Granted,  but  ye,  ken  what  the 
sweet  swan  o*  Avon  says  about  names!  Alex- 
ander is  destined,  or  I  am  the  mair  mistaken, 
to  mak'  the  name  o*  Smith  as  familiar  in  con- 
nection wi'  poetry,  as  it  is  wi^  political  econo- 
my. If  spared  the  lad  will  greatly  add  to  our 
wealth  o^  notions. 

Doctor. — ^Whcre  did  you  stumble  upon  the 
works  of  this  new  rata  avea  f 

Laird. — 1  have  na  stumbled  upon  them  tt 
a\  It  was  in  the  last  number  o'  the  West- 
minster Review,  that  I  got  an  inkling  o'  the 
young  bard,  he  is  only  in  his  twenty-first 
year.  I  hae  marked  some  specimens  given 
by  the  critic,  which  maybe  Cullpepper  will 
condescend  to  read.  I  would  do  it  niysel',  but 
am  as  hoarse  as  a  craw  wi'  the  cauld. 

Doctor. — By  Jove  Laird,  but  you  are  right 
for  once !  This  is  the  genuine  metal,  beyond 
all  dubitation.    \^Read».\ 

"  Oh,  that  my  heart  was  quiet  as  a  grave 

Asleep  in  moonlight ! 

For,  as  a  torrid  sunset  boils  with  gold 

Up  to  the  zenith,  fierce  within  my  sool 

A  passion  bums  from  baaement  to  the  cope. 

Poesj!  Poeay!  IM  give  to  thee, 

As  passionately,  my  rich-laden  years. 

My  bubble  pleasures,  and  my  awful  joys, 

Aa  Hero  gave  her  trembling  sighs  to  find 

Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander's  lip. 

Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry,  as  a  fingered  moth. 

Is  my  poor  life,  but  with  one  smile  thou  cans't 

Clothe  me  with  kingdoms.     Wilt  thou  smOe  oa 

me? 
WOt  bid  me  die  for  thee  ?    O  fair  and  cold ! 
As  well  may  some  wild  maiden  waste  her  love 
Upon  the  calm  front  of  a  marble  Jove. 
I  cannot  draw  regard  of  thy  great  eyes. 
I  love  thee.  Poesy  I    Thou  art  a  rock, 
I,  a  weak  wave,  would  break  on  thee  and  die. 
There  is  a  deadlier  pang  than  that  which  bends 
With  chilly  death-drops  the  o*er- tortured  brow, 
When  one  has  a  big  heart  and  feeble  hands,^ 
A  heart  to  hew  his  name  out  upon  time 
Aa  on  a  rock,  then  in  immortalnees 
To  stand  on  time  as  on  a  pedeetal : 
When  hearU  beat  to  this  tune,  and  hands  are  w«sk, 
We  find  our  aspiratians  quenched  in  tears^ 
The  tears  of  impotence,  and  Belf-conteinpt, 
That  loathsome  weed,  up-spriuging  in  die  heirt 
Like  nightshade  'mong  the  ruins  of  a  sbrioe ; 
t  am  BO  cursed,  and  wear  within  my  sod 
A  pang  as  fierce  aa  Diyes,  drowsed  with  wmAi 
Lipping  his  leman  in 
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Waked  by  a  fiend  in  hell! 

Tia  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens  I  His  not  for  me 
Tojlinq  a  poem  like  a  comet  out^ 
Far-splendouring  the  sleepy  reaims  of  night, 
I  cannot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine, 
As  when,  upon  a  racking  nic;ht,  the  wine 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds, 
And  shows  those  wonderful,  mysterious  vivids, 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses. — Naught  forme 
But  to  creep  quietly  into  my  grave." — ^pp.  2 — 4. 

Major. — Superb !  Laird,  put  roe  in  mind 
to  order  you  a  gallon  of  the  best  Ishnj  to  be 
got  in  Toronto,  for  introducing  us  to  such  a 
treasure. 

Laird. — 111  no  forget 

Doctor. — Here  is  another  gem: 

'*  My  life  was  a  long  dream ;  when  I  awoke, 

Duiif  stood  like  an  angel  in  my  path^ 

And  seemed  so  terrible^  I  could  nave  turned 

Into  my  uesterdays^  and  wandered  back 

To  distant  childliood,  and  gone  out  to  God 

By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death.     Life,  lift  me  up 

By  thy  sweet  inspiration,  as  the  tide 

Lifts  up  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  beach. 

I  will  go  forth  *niong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 

But  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 

Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs. 

And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 

It  matters  not,  so  as  God's  work  is  done. 

I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed^ 

Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 

Which  men  call  fame. 

Major. — Bonniebraes,  jou  may  say  a  brace 
of  gallons  1 

Laikd. — So  be  it 

Doctor. — Hush  1  Behold  a  whole  casquet 
of  jewels  "rich  and  rarel" 

Major. — Stop.  Space  fails,  and  we  must 
reserve  the  casquet  for  another  opportunity. 

Doctor. — Just  one  more,  and  I  have  done 

SUMMER  AKD   WIKTER, 

"  The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinded  sky. 
Hedges  are  white  with  May.    The  bridegroom  sea 
la  toying  with  the  shore,,  his  wedded  bride, 
And,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  marriage  joy, 
Ife  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Met  ires  a  spaee^  to  see  how  fair  she  looks^ 
Titen  pro^uiy  runs  up  to  kiss  her.    All  is  faiiv^ 
All  glad  from  grass  to  sun  I     Yet  more  I  love 
Than  this  the  shrinking  day,  that  sometimes  comes 
In  Winter's  front,  so  fair  'mong  its  dark  peers, 
It  seems  a  straggler  from  the  lies  of  June, 
Which  in  its  wanderings  had  lost  its  wits. 
And  half  its  beauty ;  and,  when  it  returned, 
Finding  its  old  companions  gone  away. 
It  joined  N^ovember'a  troop,  then  marching  past; 
And  so  the  frail  ihtng  oomes,  and  greets  the  world 
With  a  thin  crazy  smile,  then  bursts  in  tears, 
And  all  the  time  it  holds  within  its  hand 
A  few  half- withered  flowers." 

Major. — Laird  !  Laird  I  I  must  send  you 
a  whole  cask.  Read  no  more.  Oh,  medico,  or 
I  shall  be  a  ruined  man  f  besides  we  must  to 
other  work.  Here  are  my  News  from  Abroad, 
and  Colonial  Chit-Chat.  What  have  you  done 
Laird  in  the  agricultural  way. 


Laird. — I  have  a  perfect  budget 

Major, — All  right,and  now  for  Mrs.  Grundy. 
[Rings.']  [Enter  Mrs.  Grundy  with  an  apron- 
fulo/M.S.] 

Mrs.  G. — Here  you  see  Major  are  a  few 
gleanings,  I  have  several  more. 

Doctor.— Stop,  my  dear  madam,  an'  you  pity 
me.  You  Major,  and  you,  my  much  wronged 
agriculturist,  pause  and  listen  to  me.  On 
your  strivings  all  I  do  congratulate  you  much, 
and  sooth  to  say.  His  pitiful  exceedingly  that 
these  thy  labors  should  be  lost,  but,  nathless, 
it  must  be  so,  since  envious  fate  and  printers 
do  compel.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  my  good 
friends,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  Music,  Musical  Chit-Chat, 
and  Notices  of  Books  overboard  this  month, 
and  that  I  shall  be  compelled,  to  dock  you  all 
round,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  make  room 
for  contents  and  title>page. 

[Omiies.    *TU  shameful,'] 

Major. — Wel1,I  suppose  it  cannot  be  helped  t 
Whatever  is — is  best    So  here  go^  [reads.] 

COLONIAL  NEWS. 

The  Canada  "Maine  Law  ^'Bill  has  been  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  four.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Hincks,  and  several  of  the  ministry  were  absent 
when  it  was  finally  discussed.  Sir  Allan  N.  Mac- 
Nab  elicited  some  amusement  by  suggesting  that 
every  member  voting  for  the  measure  should  be 
obliged  to  "  take  the  pledge." — '• — The  duties  col* 
lected  at  the  Port  of  Toronto  during  the  quarter 
ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  amounted  to  £23,669; 
while  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  the 
amount  realized  was  only  £10,137,  showing  an 
increase  of  £13,532  on  the  quarter,  in  favor  of 
1863.  .Verily  we  are  in  a  state  of  rampant  **  ruin 
and  decay  I" Some  respectable  parties  in  Eng- 
land have  petitioned  the  Provincial  Parliament 
for  a  charter  to  enable  them  to  work  gold-mines 
in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada. 
During  the  month  of  March  there  were  thirty  ships 
in  the  course  of  construction  at  Quebec,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  32,440.  All  of  the  vessels 
were  under  the  special  survey  of  Loyds'  agent, 
and,  with  but  a  trifling  exception,  all  for  the  high- 
est qualification  at  Loyds*  for  Colonial  ships. 

Dr.  Ryerson  has  been  presented  with  a  silver  tea- 
service  by  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School. 
Judge  Bacquet,  of  Quebec,  died  suddenly  on  the 
1st  of  April.  He  was  on  the  bench  on  the  pre- 
ceding day. A  valuable  quarry  of  building- 
stone,  has  recently  been  discovered  near  Sher- 
brookc.  The  stones  come  out  in  large  blocks, 
nearly  as  square  as  bricks,  and  can,  with  ease,  be 

split  and  dressed  into  any  form. It  is  rumored 

that  Mr.  Caron,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, is  to  be  knighted  for  "  the  important  services 

he  has  rendered  to  the  Crown." On  the  14th 

of  April  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  Sullivan,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Upper 
Canada,  died  at  his  residence  in  Toronto.  The 
deceased  was  deservedly  respected  both  in  puLIic 

and  private  life. The  ** striking"  mar.ia  has 

recently  been  rife  amongst  our  mechanics  and 
laborers.  A  wit  in  one  of  the  Hamilton  papers 
says  that  oven  the  clocks  are  striking ! Thomas 
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Mercer  Jones,  Esq.,  has  received  a  peDsion  of 

£400  atcrling  per  annum,  on  his  retirement  from 

the  Conimissionership  of  the  Canada  Company. 

He  had  been  twenty -four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  and  a  highly  popular  and  efficient 

officer. Mr.  Good,  ot  Toronto,  has  successfully 

manufactured  several  locomotive  machines.  It  is 
gratifying  to  witness  our  Province  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  imported  machinery. Reports  have 

been  current  during  the  last  few  mouths,  of  gold 
having  been  discovered  at  London,  and  other 
towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada.  They  have 
all  proved  to  be  unfounded.  In  Strcetsville,  a 
medical  man  named  Bennett,  threw  that  locality 
into  a  ferment  some  weeks  ago,  by  announcing 
that  he  had  found  a  piece  of  the  pure  metal.  On 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  nugget  was  an  ear- 
ring I Stock  in  the  Main  Trunk  Itiilway,  is 

taken  up  in  England  to  the  extent  of  eight  millions. 
The  Kothschild's  have  one  million.— ^ The  Chero- 
kee, a  beautiful  barque,  built  at  Kingston,  sailed 
from  Toronto  for  Liverpool  lost  month.  She  is 
126  feet  keel,  2G  feet  beam,  11  feet  in  the  hold, 
about  the  burden  of  370  tons,  and  when  fully 

loaded  will  draw  about  nine  feet  of  water. A 

public  dinner  was  given  at  Toronto  to  Mr.  Gaskin, 

the  owner  and  master  of  the  vessel. Mr.  W.  H. 

Boulton,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Toronto, 
having  been  unseated  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
qualitication,  the  Hon.  H.  Sherwood,  was  elected 
in  his  room.     He  had  a  majority  of410  votes  over 

the  other  candidate,  Mr.  Ogle  R.  Go  wan. Dr. 

Kae  left  Lachine  last  month  for  the  North  West, 

to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

S.  E.  Mackeclinie,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Cobourg,  died 
there  on  the  6th  of  May.  Mr.  M.  was  well  known 
throughout  Canada  as  a  cloth  manufacturer,  and 
bis  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  Cobourg  and  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  said  that  his  anxiety,  as 
to  buildings  and  machinery  requisite  for  the  ma- 
nufacture in  which  he  was  engaged,  wore  down 
the  constitution  of  this  gentleman,  and  led  to  his 
death. — Robberies,8ome  of  them  ofa  serious  nature 
have  recently  been  very  common  in  Hamilton, 

tJ.  C. Two  specimens  of  gold,  worth  |7,  were 

last  month  found  in  a  quartz  rock  at  Sherbrooke. 

The  Rev.  H.   Esson,  lately  a  Professor  in 

Knox^s  College,  Toronto,  died  there  on  the  13th 
uU. The  Toronto  and  Guelph  Railway  Com- 
pany is  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  concern 

amalgamated  into  the  Grand  Trunk. On  the 

80th  of  April,  the  steamer  Ocean  Wave^  bound 
from  Hamilton  to  Ogdensburgh,  was  burned  when 
six  miles  west  of  the  **  Ducks,"  and  twenty -five 
miles  from  Kingston.  Out  of  twenty-three  pas- 
sengers only  five  were  saved,  so  far  as  known. 
The  crew  consisted  of  thirty  persons,  of  whom 

about  one-half  were  lost. The  Genova^   the 

pioneer  vessel  of  the  Canadian  line  of  steam- 
fihips,  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  10th  ult.  She 
made  the  passage  from  Liverpool  in  a  little  less 

than  twenty  days. On  the  16th  ult.,  the  first 

passenger  and  freight  train  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  started  from  Toronto  for  Machell's,  a 

distance  of  about  thirty  miles, St.  John,  N.B., 

papers  state  that  the  fisheries  on  the   British 
North  American  coast  are  to  be  guarded  this  year 
from  United  States  trespassers  as  jealously  and  1 
more  efficieutly  than  ever.  1 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD.— United  Statw. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,  laid  his  report  before  Congreas 
on  the  16th  January.  The  following  abstract 
contains  its  most  important  items : 

RECX1PT8. 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1863..|49,728,38S 
Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1861...  10,911,646 


Total 160,640,031 

EXPENDITCRES. 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 852. .  |49,007,896 


Leaving  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1852..  .|14,632,136 

Among  the  Receipts  were  customs  $47,339,826 
Lands  and  Miscellaneous, $2,389,060 

And  the  following  payments  were  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  Public  Debt : 

I  Interest |4,000,297 

j  Redemption  of  principal  of  Loans. ....  1,961,460 

Redemption  of  Treasury  Notes. SuO 

Stock  of  4ih  and  6th  Instalments  of  the 

Mexican  Indemnity 287,696 

Debt  of  Cities  m  Columbia. 60,000 

Last  Instalment  to  Mexico 3,180,000 

Awarded  to  American  Citizens  in  Mexico    529,980 

The  Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80tb, 
1854,  are  estimated  at  $51,000,000,  which  added 
to  the  estimated  balance  in  Treasury  on  1st  Jolj, 
1853,  will  make  the  total  means  $56,208,753. 

There  has  been  a  proposal  made  to  Congrcts 
by  a  company  of  New  York  gentlemen  to  baild  a 
trans-continental  Railroad  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  three 
years,  without  aid  from  the  U.  S.  Goverameot, 
save  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  work  itself,  and  no  territorial 
cessions  beyond  the  mere  right  of  way.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  enterprise  is  placed  at  one 
hundred  million  of  dollars. 

A  message  has  been  addressed  by  the  FresideDt 
to  Congress  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Indian  territory. 
It  was  also  said  that  General  Hopkins  was  with  a 
small  force  cruelly  murdered,  but  by  later  accounts 
we  find  no  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

The  following  extracts  from  General  Pierce's  in- 
augural address  will  be  found  worthy  of  note,  is 
indicating  the  one  sided  spirit  of  the  Governmefll 
**  The  feeling  of  our  country  ought  to  be  eminentlj 
peaceful,  and  with  the  neighbouring  states  of  our 
Continent  we  should  cultivate  kindly  and  paternal 
relations :  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  we  can  have 
no  immediate  or  direct  concern,  except  so  hr  as 
the  vast  interests  of  commerce,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  are  at  stake.'*  It  is  also  de* 
clared  that  **  the  rights,  security  and  repose  of  the 
confederacy  reject  the  idea  of  interference  or  colo- 
nization on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  any  foreign 
power,  beyond  present  jurisdiction,  as  utterly  lo- 
ad missable,"  a  curious  proof  of  non-interference 
follows  this.  The  French  Minister  at  Washingtoa 
complained  that  some  expressions  in  one  of  Mr. 
Rives  despatches  Implied  a  censure  on  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  thus  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's explanation  was,  that  it  never  was  extended, 
even  by  imputation,  to  call  in  question  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  French  authorities 
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had  been  obtained,  and  that  Mr.  Rives  woald  be 
directed  to  make  such  a  statement  to  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Rives  in  explanation  indicated 
the  course  he  had  pursued  in  declining  to  recog- 
nise the  new  Government  in  France,  until  in- 
structed how  to  act  by  advices  from  home,  and  he 
proceeded  to  show  that  hia  despatches  to  his  own 
Government  was  a  matter  not  supposed  to  be  with- 
in the  cognizance,  and  certainly  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  French  Government  or  its  Embas- 
sadors, and  that  any  complaint  of  the  language  or 
sentiments  contained  was  without  warrant.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Webster^s  letter  to  the  Chevalier 
Uulseman,  to  prove  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  distinctly  repelled  the  claim  of  foreign 
powers  thus  to  supervise  communications  from  its 
agents  abroad  to  their  own  government.  Upon 
these  grounds  Mr.  Rives  declined  to  present  any 
apology  or  explanation  to  the  French  Government 
for  the  language  used  in  his  despatches.  The 
Cabinet  is  thus  constituted: 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  S.  Marcy. 

Treasury,  Jas.  Guthrie. 

Interior,  R.  McClelland. 

War,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Navy,  Jas.  C.  Dobbin. 
Postmaster  General,  Jas.  CampbelL 
Attorney  General,  Caleb  Gushing. 

HBXICO. 

After  numerous  revolutions,  affairs  seem  to  be 
settled  for  the  present.  Santa  Anna  has  been 
again  chosen  President  of  the  Republic.  In  South 
America  revolutions  seem  to  have  no  end ;  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  especially,  political  affairs  long 
haTe  been  and  continue  to  be  in  a  ferment. 

EUROPE. 

GREAT  BSITAlir. 

The  new  Aberdeen  Ministry  appears  to  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  parent 

isle. The  commercial  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is 

to  be  continued  as  the  one  most  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  manufactu- 
ring and  agricultural  classes. — The  National  Edu- 
cation question  is  to  receive  the  earliest  attention 
of  the  Government. Lord  Aberdeen  has  pro- 
nounced his  administration  to  be  of  a  Liberal-Con- 
servative character;  **he,  Lord  Aberdeen,  would 
never  have  coalesced  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
had  he  not  regarded  him  as  a  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive,*^ and  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  part  **  would 
never  have  taken  office  had  he  not  believed  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  be  conservative  liberal.'' The  en- 
largement of  the  Elective  Franchise  is  advocated ; 

as  also  is  parliamentary  reform. The  extension 

of  education,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of 
commercial  freedom,  and  of  politiaal  rights,  is 
looked  apon  as  the  true  means  of  preserving 
those  institutions  under  which  the  Englishman 

enjoys  so  much  happiness. The  elections  have 

generally  resulted  in  tavor  of  the  former  incum- 
bents.  Great  discussions  have  taken  place  on 

the  subject  of  the  Madiai,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
seirs  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  direct- 
ed him  to  .remonstrate,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to 
represent  to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious pleas  by  whioh  sa  attempt  is  made  to 


justify  the  act,  if  one  of  the  prisoners  should  die 
in  prison,  the  public  opinion  of  all  Europe  will 
hold  the  Grand  Duke  guilty  of  having  put  a  roan 
to  death  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  The 
Madiai  have  been  liberated,  consequently  the 
Grand  Duke  has  escaped  a  trial  at  the  bar  of 
European  opinion,  but  how  far  Lord  John 'Russell 
was  warranted  in  giving  such  instructions  to  a 
British  Minister,  we  leave  (o  subtler  diplomatists 

to  decide. Messrs,  Cobden  and  Bright  have 

been  strenuous  in  their  advocacy  of  Peace  Asso- 
ciations, with  but  little  effect  however.- The 

Emigration  to  Australia  continues;  nearly  one 
hundred  vessels  leave  every  month.  The  num- 
ber of  Emigrants  from  England  alone  for  the  past 

year,  is  over  three  hundred  thousand. The 

Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  afler  passing  the  lower 
house  has  been  finally  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a 
miyority  of  forty-nine. With  respect  to  Tur- 
key, Lord  John  Russell  has  declared  his  opinion 
that  England  is  bound  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  Turkey,  and  that  her  dismemberment 
must  lead  to  a  general  European  war.  "  Inter- 
national law,  good  faith,  and  policy  dictated  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey,*'  says 

his  lordship. The  income  tax  has  been  imposed 

for  seven  years  longer,  by  a  majority  of  71  in  the 
commons. Eight  members  have  been  unseat- 
ed for  bribery  practiced  at  their  elections. 

We  believe  we  may  state  that  the  Queen^s  Gov- 
ernment has  intimated  to  the  authorities  of  the 
East  India-house  that  they  will  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  three  Queen^s  Regiments  from  the  Com- 
pany's service,  because  Malta  ^ill  require,  in  fu- 
ture, two  additional  Regiments  to  augment  the 
garrison  there  ;  the  remaining  Regiment  being 
needed  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Corfu.  Conse- 
quently the  Company  Intend  to  raise  three  addi- 
tional European  Regiments  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
These  are  not  the  only  signs  of  increased  activity 
in  the  War  Department.  The  Militia  are  being 
actively  trained :  and  they  are  far  more  efficient 
than  was  anticipated.  A  good  camp  is  be- 
ing formed  near  Windsor ;  and  it  is  intended,  as 
was  intimated  by  the  Secretary-at-War  in  moving 
the  Army  estimates,  to  exercise  the  Regiments  in 
brigades,  so  that  the  operations  may  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  practicable  in  an  ordinary  review. 

There  is  no  very  important  news  either  from 
Burmah  or  the  Cape,  in  both  places  affairs  have 
been  slowly  progressing  to  what  promises  a  favor- 
able settlement.  From  (ihina  the  news  is  more 
important  A  rebellion  of  a  serious  nature  has 
broken  out,  very  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the 
leader  in  this  movement,  of  his  character,  prin- 
ciples or  war-cry.  From  his  influence,  however, 
over  his  followers,  by  whom  he  is  already  desig- 
nated king,  we  may  conjectere  him  a  man  more 
than  ordinarily  capable,  a  man  possessing  per- 
suasive address,  a  strong  will,  and  a  military 
knowledge  and  aptitude  by  no  roeans  despicable. 
He  has  probably  more  than  the  average  share  of 
Chinese  courage.  His  influence  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  successes  against  his  enemies,  prove 
him  something  both  of  the  politician  and  warrior. 
His  war-cry  is  probably  some  grievance  galling 
to  several  large  classes  of  the  people,  and  may 
be  thought  to  have  elicited  the  Imperial  pledges 
promulgated  as  a  sort  of  counter  demonstration. 
His  present  principle  is  one  not  likely  to  find 
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great  oppoaition  amongst  the  people,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  remits  taxation  of  the  lower  orders  entire- 
Ij.  In  Europe  we  can  each  of  us  ascertain  what 
effect  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  principle. — 
His  banner  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  more 
than  Kossuth  can  rally,  with  all  his  oratory.  In 
China  possibly  the  same  result  may  not  follow, 
because  the  taxes  (as  far  as  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge relative  to  China  would  Instruct  us)  have 
always  been  levied  upon  land,  and  thus  no  direct 
tax  ever  fell  upon  the  poor,  so  that,  though  such 
a  principle  might  be  a  good  rallying  cry  here, 
it  would  there  be  the  iteration  of  an  old  charter, 
the  perpetuation  of  an  ancient  right.  As  to  the 
man^s  character  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark. — 
Whether  malice,  plunder,  or  ambition  allure  him ; 
whether  he  smarts  under  private  wrongs  to  be 
redressed  by  bis  own  hand ;  or  burning  with  a 
patriotic  zeal,  and  lighted  through  fields  of  ruin 
and  disaster  by  the  star  of  hope,  he  seeks  to  re- 
generate his  country.  If  it  is  the  former,  the 
bribe  of  a  satrapy,  judiciously  held  out,  may  stop 
his  career  at  least  for  a  season.  If  the  latter, 
physical  force,  military  resources  and  munition, 
and  Tartar  prestige  can  alone,  by  prompt  and 
energetic  movement,  deprive  him  of  success,  and 
tread  out,  by  the  force  of  numbers,  the  spark  of 
enthusiasm  that  animates  him. 

Remote  as  the  scene  of  action  lies  from  us,  we 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  issue ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  a  matter  that  interests  the  whole  world.  Here 
is  an  immense  flood  of  pent  up  life,  a  huge  inhos- 
pitable comer  of  a  vast  continent  teeming  with 
the  human  element,  hitherto  inapproachable  and 
impenetrable,  except  by  a  mendicant  priest  or 
two,  whose  theology  turns  to  theocracy  the  mo- 
ment it  secures  a  resting  place.  Upon  the  chance 
of  the  present  events  seems  to  hang,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  two- 
fifths  of  its  population  shall  still  abhor  all  commu- 
nion with  the  other  three-fifths ;  or,  whether  the 
brotherhood  and  family  of  nations  shall  recognise 
the  tie  of  birth,  and  renew  a  consanguinity  broken 
off  for  four  thousand  years. 

The  Americans  are  busying  themselves  in  these 
affiiirs,  and  hope  to  divert  the  stream  of  profit  to 
their  own  mill,  to  effect  which  it  is  to  be  presum- 
ed they  will  side  with  the  family  in  power,  offer- 
ing for  privileges  and  consideration  to  prop  up 
the  Tartar  throne,  and  establish  an  exceptional 
exclusiveness,  the  exceg^on  being  in  their  own 
favour.  British  interests  appear  to  be  with  the 
insurrectionary  party,  whose  first  act  would  be  to 
overturn  the  institutions  that  have  fostered  such 
timid  but  rooted  aversion  to  **  barbarian'*  inter- 
course. It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  England  to 
have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese 
so  lately,  for  his  defeat  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  will  be  less 
disposed  to  listen  to  our  advice,  having  felt  our 
swprd,  than  he  will  to  the  smooth  words  of  Amer^ 
lean  diplomacy.  We  measure  miles  enough,  how- 
ever, in  British  India  to  debar  us  in  the  name  of 
prudence  from  any  accession  of  territory,  and  our 
policy  should  be  to  sit  still  and  watch  without 
meddling,  so  tha<^e  may  embroil  ourselves  nei- 
ther with  the  Emperor,  the  rebels,  nor  the  Amei- 
eans.  Commerce  had  better  eock  her  thumb  than 
imbnie  her  hands  in  blood. 


FRINCS. 

M.  Elsseleff,  the  Ambassador  to  France  from 
the  Czar,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Em- 
peror, addressed  Mon  Ami^  instead  of  t^ie  more 
courteous  and  usual  formula  between  Sovereigns, 
Afon  Frirt,  The  French  Minister  was  indignant, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  slight,  the  Russian  envoy 
received  an  audience  on  the  following  morning. 
All  the  European  governments  have  now  sanc- 
tioned the  French  Empire, The  marriage  of 

the  Emperor  with  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  Countess  of 
Teba,  on  the  29th  January,  at  the  Tuilleries,  was 
signalized  by  pardoning  4312  persons  suffering 
imprisonment  or  banishment  for  political  offences. 
However,  those  pardoned  are  generally  obscure 
individuals,  numbering  many  women  and' children, 
no  person  of  note  being  found  among  those  liber- 
ated.  The  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the 

14th  February,  and,  with  the  other  bodies,  was 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  in  a  brief  but  emphatic 
speech. A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Mar- 
shal Ney,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed,  at 

the  end  of  the  avenue  of  the  Luxembourg. It 

is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  Pope  will  not 
be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor, 
there  being  difficulties  in  the  way. 

AUBTKIA. 

From  Austria  we  have  no  parricular  news,  ex- 
cept an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  and 
the  execution  of  the  criminal. Hungary  con- 
tinues in  a  most  unsettled  state,  and  disturbances 
seem  to  be  hydra-headed,  so  constantly  are  they 
arising ;  each  fresh  outbreak  giving,  of  course,  oc- 
casion for  very  frequent  military  executions. 

In  Lombardy  the  harshest  measures  have  been 
resorted  to,  in  punishment  for  the  Milan  insurrec- 
tion,and  a  great  many  executions  have  taken  place 
— upwards  of  thirty  thousand  confiscations  have 
been  made  against  residents  in  various  foreign 
States. 

TCRKST. 

At  different  periods,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  ways,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrians  have  confessed  fealty  to  the  Sultan ; 
recently  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  dis- 
owning  the   Turkish   authority. The   Prince 

Bishop,  Peter  Petro witch,  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  David  Petro- 
witch,  who  has  thrown  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and 
declared  his  independence,  and,  as  David  J.,  bids 
the  neighboring;  chieftains  send  their  tithes  and 
tributes  to  his  little  treasury,  rather  than  all  the 

way  to  Constantinople. DiflBcul ties  have  arisen 

with  Russia,  threatening  to  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult  of  arrangement  than  the  Montenegrian  affair, 
and  Prince  Menschikoff^s  arrival  at  Constantin- 
ople and  imperious  behavior  have  not  as  yet 
smoothed  the  way  fora  settlement.  His  demands 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  are  said  to  relate 
to  the  custody  of  the  Holy  places — a  subject 
upon  which  all  the  great  powers,  and  France  in 
particular,  are  jealously  interested. 

Major. — Now,  Laird.    (Laird  rcadi,) 

CONTXRSATION  OYER  A  DlSH  OF  PKABS  031  KsW 

YsAR*R  Dat. — ^Oentleraen,  here  is  a  dish  of  pean 
of  which  I  shouM  be  glad  to  hear  yonr  opinion. 
A  With  pleasuse  nr ;  but  boilA^  enoi^  to 
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inform  us,  in  the  first  place,  how  they  have  been 
kept  in  such  fine  order.  I  had  no  idea  thatpeara 
could  be  kept  so  well,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
never  had  much  faith  iu  winter  pears.  I  hare 
rarely  seen  one  worth  eating. 

B,  That  lias  been  my  opinion  ;  I  would  not 
give  a  good  Northern  Spy  or  Swaar  apple  for  a 
bushel  of  the  best  winter  pears  I  have  ever  seen. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  you  of  your  error.  These 
pears  have  been  kept  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  some 
spread  on  shelves,  and  some  packed  away  in  boxes 
among  layers  of  straw.  None  of  them  have  been 
ripened  in  a  warm  room :  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
they  had,  tome  of  thetn^  at  least,  would  have  been 
better  than  they  are. 

Now,  by  way  of  reserving  the  good  wine  till  the 
last,  we  will  pass  around  this  handsome  yellow 
pear,  which  I  confess  looks  much  better  than  it 
tastes.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

A,  Barely  tolerable,  sir.  It  is  too  dry  and 
musky  for  my  taste.  It  is  not  tender  and  melting 
as  I  think  a  good  pear  ought  to  be. 

What  say  you  Mr.  B.  ? 

B,  I  agree  with  Mr.  A. 

Well,  you  are  rignt,  gentlemen.  This  is  not 
really  a  good  pear,  now,  for  eating ;  but  it  is  es- 
teemed very  highly  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  only 
brought  it  forward  that  I  might  tell  you  something 
about  it.  It  is  past  its  season ;  it  should  never  be 
kept  later  than  the  middle  of  December.  Up  to 
that  time  it  is  pretty  good  to  eat,  and  first  rate  for 
stewing  and  preserving.  Then  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  growers  and  bearers,  the  tree  is  every  year 
loaded  with  immense  clusters,  and  they  are  always 
fair.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  cast  out  by  the 
Pomological  society,  I  still  regard  it  as  a  most 
profitable  and  useful  variety. 

A.  Would  you  recommend  such  a  pear  for  a 
Bmall  garden  ? 

No  sir  by  no  means. 

B.  What  is  its  name  f 

Bleeker'9  Msadow;  it  originated,  I  beUeve  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Well,  here  is  another  natiye  pear,  originated  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  not  so  finely  colored  as  the 
other,  but  you  will  find  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

A,  A  good  pear,  sir ;  not  buttery,  like  a  Vir- 
galieUf  but  juicy  and  fine  flavored. 

What  say  you  Mr.  B.  ? 

B.  I  should  call  it  good,  sir,  for  this  season  of 
the  year ;  and  if  it  be  a  good  bearer  I  should  be 
^lad  to  have  a  tree  of  it  in  my  garden.  What  is 
Its  name  ? 

Princeue  Si,  Germain ;  a  hardy,  productive, 
valuable  pear,  and  it  keeps  and  ripens  as  well  in 
the  cellar  as  a  .A.  /.  Greening  apple.  I  have 
always  a  full  crop  of  it;  but  I  find  that  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  tree,  and  on  all  the  exposed 
parts,  where  the  fruits  get  that  brown  or  ruddy 
tinge  you  observe  on  some  specimens,  they  ripen 
well  and  acquire  a  fine  flavor ;  while  those  green 
ones,  from  the  lower  and  interior  parts  of  the 
tree,  remain  hard  and  insipid.  But  this  is  pretty 
much  the  case  with  all  winter  pears. 

A»  Can  this  pear  be  grown  on  the  quince  stock  ? 

No,  sir ;  bat  yon  can  "  doable-work  "  it  as  the 
ninserymen  say— that  is,  bad  or  graftsome  Tariety 
Uktthe  Firyo/MM^or  DmA^tm  tPAngomUmifOa 


the  quince,  and  then  graft  the  Prineeeee  St.  Ger- 
main on  that. 

Here  is  another  Long  Island  variety  that  is 
coming  rapidly  into  favor.  It  is  called  the  Lavo^ 
rence  ;  you  have  no  doubt  heard  of  it. 

A.  This  comes  nearer  my  idea  of  a  good  pear 
than  either  of  the  others.  I  should  call  this  very 
good. 

B.  So  should  I;  really  melting  and  fine  flavored 
like  a  Virgalieu  in  October.  I  must  change  my 
opinion  about  winter  pears.  But  do  you  mean 
to  say  this  has  ripened  in  the  cellar  ? 

Certainly  it  has;  and  it  is  moreover  a  good 
grower  and  a  good  bearer,  succeeding  well  both 
on  pear  and  quince  stock,  in  the  orchard  or  the 
garden.  A  gentleman  on  Long  Island  has  planted 
a  large  orchard  of  it, 'to  grow  fruit  for  the  market. 

Now  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  foreigner,  none 
of  your  Tain,  swaggering  pretenders,  however, 
that  assume  great  airs  to  astonish  the  natives; 
but  a  plun  citizen  under  whose  brown  coat  you 
will  find  genuine  merit,  I  think.  The  name  is 
Winter  Nelis.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  it 
is  called  Colmar  NelU,  Bonne  de  Maline»^  Beurri 
de  Malinee^  &c.    What  do  you  think  of  it? 

A.  Excellent,  sir,  excellent ;  the  best  yet.  Be- 
sides being  buttery  and  juicy,  it  has  a  rich  vinous 
fiavor,  surpassing  all  we  have  yet  tasted. 

B.  A  first  rate  example  of  modest  merit.  If 
we  never  receive  anything  worse  than  this  from 
abroad,  I  would  say  the  more  the  better. 

Well,  here  is  another,  almost,  if  not  qaite  as 
good,  but  less  talked  of  and  less  known.  I  think 
by  and  by  it  must  be  very  popular. 

A.  How  remarkable  its  form— as  round  as  an 
apple ;  and  its  color  is  os  clear  and  bright  a  yellow 
as  the  Virgalieu  in  October ;  and  how  luscious, 
fresh,  and  high  fiavored.  I  think  it  comes  quite 
up  to  the  Winter  Nelis,  Don't  you  think  so  Mr. 
B.? 

B.  I  do,  indeed ;  and  it  far  surpasses  it  in  beauty. 
How  is  its  growth  and  bearing  ? 

A  capital  grower,  sir,  and  a  good  bearer ;  not 
so  prolific  as  a  BarHett  or  Virgalieu.  It  grows 
equally  well  on  pear  or  quince.  The  specimens 
you  have  tasted  were  grown  upon  the  quince 
stock.  It  is  almost  past  its  season.  Through  all 
December  it  has  been  fine,  eaten  from  the  shelves 
in  the  cellar.  It  is  called  JDoyenni  SieuUe.  Tou 
may  note  it  as  a  good  December  pear. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  but 
the  remunder  of  the  gossip  must  be  deferred  till 
a  future  time. 

Major. — We  are  ready  Mrs.  Grundy  for 
you.    [Mrs  Grundy  reads.] 

DXSCRIITION  or  PLATE. 

Dress  of  rich  glace  silk,  shaded  blue  and  white ; 
the  skirt  has  three  deep  flounces  of  black  lace, 
each  headed  by  two  rwhee  of  narrow  ribbon. 
Caraco  body,  high  at  the  back,  and  openingto 
the  waist  in'front :  it  is  trimmed  round  with  two 
rows  of  narrow  black  lace,  each  beaded  by  a  ruche: 
the  opening  of  the  front  is  crossed  by  two  rows  of 
lace,  below  which  are  three  nenids  of  ribbon. 
The  sleeves  are  three^iuarter* length,  and  are 
open  in  the  troni  of  the  arm  neariy  to  the  top; 
they  are  trimmed  with  lao«,  and  the  opening  is 
olosed  at  equal  distaooei  bj  bows  of  ribbon,    Thli 
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ribbon,  as  well  as  that  which  ornaments  the  head- 
dress«  should  be  striped  with  siWer.  ^ 

(Promenade  and   Carriage    CW/lww.)--Dre88 
of  rich   steel-colored  glace*^  silk.     The  skirt    is 


figured  with  bouqaets  of  white  lilac,  roses  and 
hyacinths.  Many  of  the  plain  kinds  of  sijk  are  in 
the  Bayadere  style.  One  ornamented  with  black 
velvet  stripes  in  an  open-work  pattern,  on  violet- 


trimmed  wiih  four  rather  broad  flounces,  cut  out    ^^^^^^^  «"*»  ^  among  the  pretiest  we  have  seen. 
in  large  scallops.     The   two  lower  flounces  are        ^ 
edged  with  three  rows  of  quilled  ribbon,  and  a 
broad  fringe,  following  the   undulfltions   of  the 
scallops.     The  two  upper  flounces  have  two,  in- 
stead of  three  rows  of  quilled  ribbon,  and  a  row 


"  Lays  of  the  Maple  Leaf,  a  song  of  Canadai 

.^  *w«o  V.  4UW.U.1  ..uuuM,  Hi.u  «  row    *^®  poetry  from  the  Canadian  Annual,  "The 

of  fringe.    The  corsage,  which  is  made  in  the  I  M»P^e   leaf,"  the   music  composed  and  most 


Doctor. — I  have  just  kept  room  for  a  short 
notice  of  Clarke's  work,  here  it  is. 


jacket  style,  is  high  to  the  throat,  and  partially 
open  in  front,  where  it  is  laced  by  a  silk  cord. 
It  has  a  turning-over  collar,  edged  with  one  row 
of  quilled  ribbon  and  fringe,  and  the  basque  at 
the  waist  is  trimmed  in  corresponding  style.  The 
sleeves  are  oniamcuted  with  three  flounces,  each 
edged  with  a  row  of  quilled  ribbon  and  fringe. 
Chemisette  and  under-sleeves  of  worked  muslin. 
Bonnet  of  while  drawn  glaco,  with  two  di-ooping 
white  feathers  on  one  side.  To  the  edge  of  the 
bonnet  there  is  attached  a  row  of  blonde  hce, 
with  broad  Vandykes.  This  row  of  lace  falls 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  voi/etie.  Under- trimming 
of  tulle  and  blond  lace,  intermingled  with  flowers. 
The  mantelet  is  of  black  glace,  and  is  trimmed 
with  several  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  and  lace. 


respectfully  inscribed  (by  permission)  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  by  J.  P.  Clarke,  Mus.  Bac ,  King's 
College,  Toronto."  Published  for  the  author, 
and  for  sale  by  A.  A,  S.  Nordbemier. 

It  is  with  g;reat  pleasure,  that  we  welcome 
the  appearance  of  this  vcir  creditable  publi- 
cation, which  does  much  honour  to  Canada, 
Although  the  words  and  music  are  by  chil- 
dren of  another  soil,  to  whom  "  the  fair  forest 
land,"  is  but  an  adopted  mother,  yet  the  tone 
of  feeling  is  thoroughly  Canadian,  and  whilst 
due  filial  respect  is  shown,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  severally, 
as  emblems  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  which 
(iiSprtn^  jPonnf^)— This  bonnet,  which  is  suited  form  the  Parent-State.  The  "Hurrah,"  in 
iihiiii   uftinncr  Hr«aa    j«  „,».!«  ^f  o*..-,   ^..A    wWch  all  joiu— is  givcn  lu  uuitcd  ChoHis,  foT 

"  The  leaf,  the  Maple  leat" 

Iiythis  allusion,  we  refer  to  the  glee,  with 
n  hich  the  publication  opens.  "  The  emblem 
of  Canada,"  a  composition  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit,  exhibiting  both  taste  and  judgement 
in  the  conception  and  execution.  It  is  written 
for  male  voices,  Alto :  Tenors,  and  Bass,  of 
the  Solos,  which  are  intended  to  be  character- 
istic of  England,  Canada,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, we  prefer  the  last  It  bears  on  its  front 
the  features  of  the  Irish  melody,  which  are 
more  readily  recognized,  as  it  is  in  the  mmor 
scale. 

The  other  compositions  in  the  work  are  four 
songs,  a  duett,  and  a  chorus.  The  songs  have 
each  their  distinctive  beauties ;  hut  we  prefer 
"  The  Emigrant's  Home-Dream,"  and  "  The 
Emigrant's  Bride,"  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry  seems  to  us  to  have  been  more  success- 
lully  caught  The  duett,  "  Home  Flowers," 
though  pretty,  is  not  much  to  our  taste ;  but 
"The  Chorus  of  Hunters,"  is  a  gem.  It  is  a 
fine  spirited  burst  of  feeling,  after  the  German 
model  The  theme  is  skilfully  handled,  and 
the  piece  is  strikingly  eflTective. 

The  publication,  we  repeat,  does  honour  to 
Canada,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  so  remunen- 
tive  to  the  author,  as  to  induce  him  ere  long 
again  to  gratify  the  public  by  other  strains  of 
that  harp,  which  he  touches  with  so  masterly 
ornamented  with  embroidery  of  the  same  color  as   J  finger.     Of  the  poetry,  as  it  is  probably 
the  silk.    A  dress  of  dark  blue  silk  is  trimmed   ^roiliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  it  to 
with  flounces  of  the  same,  each  covenad  ov  another   ^®  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  high  merits 


to  plain  walking  dress,  is  made  of  straw,  and 
trimmed  with  Leghorn-colored  ribbon,  disposed 
in  a  simple  and  tasteful  style,  with  two  long 
flowing  ends  on  the  left  side.  The  bonnet 
is  lined  with  white  lerophane,  laid  in  small,  neat 
folds ;  and  the  under-trimming  consists  of  loops 
of  black  velvet  ribbon. 

QE^ERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    fASHION  AND   DRESS. 

A  new  out-door  dress  is  of  a  very  showy  and 
novel  description.     It  is  composed  of  black  gros- 
de-Tours ;  is  ornamented  with  a  front  trimming 
consisting   of  two   wreaths  of  convolvulus  em- 
broidered in  lilac  silk.    Between  the  wreaths  bows 
of  black  and  lilac  ribbon  are  placed  at  intervals. 
Another  is  a  dress  of  ruby-colored  silk,  figured, 
with  very  narrow  black  stripes.     The   skirt  is 
trimmed  with  three  flounces,  figured,  with  broad 
stripes  or  t>ands,  also  black,  woven  in  the  silk. 
The  flounces  are   edged  with   black  and  ruby- 
colored   fringe.    Bands  similar  to  those  which 
ornament  the  flounces  edge   the  front  of  the 
corsage,  which  passing  round  the  back  presents 
the  appeanmce  of  a  revers,  or  turniug-over  collar. 
The  sleeves  of  this  dress  present  some  novelty  in 
form,  being  rather  tight  at  the  top,  and  houff antes 
at  the  lower  part     They  are  closed  by  a  very 
narrow  band,  covered  with  black  passementerie, 
and  edged  with  white  lace,  which  falls  over  the 
band.     The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  is  slashed ; 
the  slits  or  creves  being  surrounded  by  passe- 
menterie and  fringe,  between  which  there  is  a  row 
of  while  lace. 

Many  silk  dresses  are  trimmed  with  flounces 


flounce  of  black  guipure.  One  of  the  new  dressea 
is  composed  of  broche  silk  of  so  rich  a  texture  as 
to  render  trimming  on  the  skirt  superfluous.  This 
Bilk  has  a  ground  of  light  pomona  green,  and  ia 


of  the  pieces,  which  graced  the  Canadian 
Annual  during  its  brief  existence,  have  been 
universally  appreciated  and  acknowledged 
both  here  and  in  Great  Britain. 


i,. 


